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CHAPTER   XLII. 

Socfal  condition  of  the  Highlands  — Black  Mail— 
Watch  Money— The  Law— Power  of  the  Chiefs- 
Land  Distribution — Tacksmen — Tenants- Rents— 
Thirlage- Wretched  State  of  Agriculture — Agricul- 
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Methods  of  Traasportation — Drawbacks  to  Cultiva- 
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sent State  of  the  Highlands. 

As  we  have  already  (in  ch.  xviii.)  given  a 
somewhat  minnte  description  of  the  clan- 
system,  it  is  imnecessary  to  enter  again  in 
detail  upon  that  subject  here.  We  have,  per- 
haps, in  the  chapter  referred  to,  given  the  most 
briUiant  side  of  the  picture,  still  the  reader 
may  gather,  from  what  is  said  there,  some 
notion  of  what  had  to  be  done,  what  immense 
barriers  had  to  be  overcome,  ere  the  High- 
lander could  be  modernised.  Any  further  de- 
tails on  this  point  wiU  be  learned  from  the 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Clans. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  for  some  time 
after  the  alla3ring  of  the  rebellion,  and  tlie 
passing  of  the  various  measures  abectdy  referred 
to,  the  Highlands,  especially  those  parts  which 
bordered  on  the  Lowlands,  Were  to  a  certain 
extent  infested  by  what  were  known  as  cattle- 
lifters — Anglice,  cattle-stealers.  Those  who 
took  part  in  such  expeditions  were  generally 
"  broken "  men,  or  men  who  belonged  to  no 
particular  clan,  owned  no  chief,  and  who  were 
regarded  generally  as  outlaws.  In  a  paper 
said  to  have  been  written  in  1747,  a  very 
gloomy  and  lamentable  picture  of  the  state  of 


the  country  in  this  respect  is  given,  althougl 
wo  suspect  it  refers  rather  to  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  rebeUion  than  to  that  succeeding  it. 
However,  we  shall  quote  what  the  writer  says 
on  the  matter  in  question,  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  system  of  pillage  or  "  requisition  :" — 

"  Although  the  poverty  of  the  people  prin- 
cipally produces  these  practices  so  ruinous  to 
society,  yet  the  nature  of  the  country,  which 
is  thinnely  inhabitate,  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
tensive moors  and  mountains,  and  which  is 
so  well  fitted  for  conceaUments  by  the  many 
glens,  dens,  and  cavitys  in  it,  does  not  a  little 
contribute.  In  such  a  country  cattle  are  pri- 
vately transported  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  securely  hid,  and  in  such  a  country  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  informations,  nor  to  apprehend 
the  criminaUs.  People  lye  so  open  to  their 
resentment,  either  for  giving  intelligence,  or 
prosecuting  them,  that  they  decline  either, 
rather  than  risk  their  cattle  being  stoln,  or 
their  houses  burnt.  And  then,  in  the  pm-suit 
of  a  rogue,  though  he  was  almost  in  hands, 
the  grounds  are  so  hilly  and  unequal!,  and  so 
much  covered  with  wood  or  brush,  and  so  full 
of  dens  and  hollows,  that  the  sight  of  him  is 
almost  as  soon  lost  as  he  is  discovered. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  this  way ;  but  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  the  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
and  goats  yearly  stoln  in  that  country  are  in 
value  cquall  to  £5,000 ;  that  the  expences  lost 
in  the  fruitless  endeavours  to  recover  them  will 
not  be  less  than  £2,000  ;  that  the  extraordi- 
nary expences  of  keeping  herds  and  scrvanto 
to  look  more  narrowly  after  cattle  on  account  of 
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stealling,  otherways  not  necessary,  is  £10,000. 
There  is  paid  in  blackmail  or  watch-money, 
openly  and  privately,  £5,000;  and  there  is  a 
yearly  loss  by  understocking  the  grounds,  by 
reason  of  theifts,  of  at  least  £15,000  ;  which 
is,  altogether,  a  loss  to  landlords  and  farmers 
in  the  Higlilands  of  £37,000  sterling  a  year. 
But,  besides,  if  we  consider  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  these  stollen  effects  quite  perish,  by 
reason  that  a  part  of  them  is  buried  under 
ground,  the  rest  is  rather  devoured  than  eat, 
and  so  what  would  serve  ten  men  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  living,  swallowed  up  by  two  or 
three  to  put  it  soon  out  of  the  way,  and  that 
some  part  of  it  is  destroyed  in  concealed  parts 
when  a  discovery  is  suspected,  we  must  allow 
that  there  is  £2,500  as  the  value  of  tlie  half 
of  the  stoUen  cattle,  and  £15,000  for  the 
article  of  understock  quite  lost  of  the  stock  of 
the  kingdom. 

"These  last  mischiefs  occasions  another, 
which  is  still  worse,  although  intended  as  a 
remedy  for  them — that  is,  the  engaging  com- 
ranys  of  men,  and  keeping  them  in  pay  to 
prevent  these  thiefts  and  depredations.  As 
the  government  neglect  the  country,  and  don't 
protect  the  subjects  in  the  possession  of  their 
property,  they  have  been  forced  into  this 
method  for  their  own  security,  though  at  a 
charge  little  less  than  the  land-tax.  The  per- 
son chosen  to  command  this  watch,  as  it  is 
called,  is  commonly  one  deeply  concerned  in 
the  theifts  himself,  or  at  least  that  hath  been 
in  correspondence  with  the  thieves,  and  fre- 
quently who  hath  occasioned  thiefts,  in  order 
to  make  this  watch,  by  which  he  gains  con- 
siderably, necessary.  Tlie  people  employed 
traveU  through  the  country  armed,  night  and 
day,  under  pretence  of  enquiring  after  stollen 
cattle,  and  by  tliis  means  know  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  the  whole  country.  And 
as  the  people  thus  employed  are  the  very 
rogues  that  do  these  mischiefs,  so  one-half  of 
them  are  continued  in  their  former  bussiness 
of  stealling  that  the  busieness  of  the  other 
half  may  be  necessary  in  recovering."  ' 

This   is  probably  a  somewhat  exaggerated 

account  of  the  extent  to  which  this  species  of 

robbery  was   carried  on,  especially  after  the 

suppression  of  the  rebellion  ;  if  written  by  one 

'  Gartmore  1[R.  in  Appendix  to  Burt's  Letters. 


of  the  Gartmore  family,  it  can  scarcely  Ic  k* 
garded  as  a  disinterested  account,  seeing  that 
the  Gartmore  estate  lies  just  on  the  southern 
skirt  of  the  Highland  parish  of  Aberfoyle, 
formerly  notorious  as  a  haunt  of  the  Macgregors, 
affording  every  facility  for  lifters  getting  rapidly 
out  of  reach  ^vith  their  "  ill-g()tten  gear."  Still, 
no  doubt,  cm-bed  and  dispirited  as  the  High- 
landers were  after  the  treatment  they  got  from 
Cumberlajid,  from  old  habit,  and  the  assumed 
necessity  of  living,  they  would  attempt  to  re- 
sume their  ancient  practices  in  this  and  other 
respects.  But  if  they  were  carried  on  to  any 
extent  immediately  after  the  rebellion,  when 
the  Gartmore  paper  is  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten, it  could  not  have  been  for  long;  the  law 
had  at  last  reached  the  Highlands,  and  this 
practice  ere  long  became  rarer  than  highway 
robbery  in  England,  gradually  dwindling  down 
until  it  was  carried  on  here  and  there  by  ono 
or  two  "  desperate  outlawed"  men.  Long  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century  it  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  given  up.  "  There  is  not  an  in- 
stance of  any  country  having  made  so  sudden 
a  change  in  its  morals  as  that  of  the  High- 
lands ;  security  and  civilization  now  possesa 
every  part ;  yet  30  years  have  not  elapsed  since 
the  whole  was  a  den  of  thieves  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind."  - 

As  we  have  said  above,  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  of  1745-6,  there  are  no 
stirring  narratives  of  outward  strife  or  inward 
broil  to  be  narrated  in  connection  with  tho 
Highlands.  Indeed,  tho  history  of  the  Higli- 
lands from  this  time  onwards  belongs  strictly 
to  the  history  of  Scotland,  or  rather  of  Britain. 
StiU,  before  concluding  this  division  of  the 
work,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  the  Highlands  from  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  jurisdictions  down  to 
the  present  day.  Not  that  after  their  disa)- 
mament  the  Highlanders  ceased  to  take  part 
in  the  world's  strife ;  but  the  important  part 
they  have  taken  during  the  last  century  or 
more  in  settling  tho  destinies  of  nations,  falls 
to  be  narrated  in  another  section  of  this  work. 
What  we  shaU  concern  ourselves  with  at 
present  is  the  consequences  of  the  abolition  of 
the  heritable  jurisdictions  (and  with  them  the 
importance  and  power  of  the  chiefs),  on  the 
'  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland. 
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Internal  state  of  the  Highlands ;  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  show  the  alteration  which  took  place 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  their 
mode  of  life,  their  relation  to  the  chiefs  (now 
only  landlords),  their  mode  of  farming,  their 
religion,  education,  and  other  points. 

From  the  nature  of  clanship — of  the  relation- 
ship between  chief  and  people,  as  well  as  from  the 
state  of  the  kw  and  the  state  of  the  Highlands 
generally — it  will  be  perceived  that,  previous 
to  the  measure  which  followed  Culloden,  it 
was  the  interest  of  every  chief  to  surround 
himself  with  as  many  followers  as  he  could 
muster ;  liis  importance  and  power  of  injury 
and  defence  were  reckoned  by  government  and 
his  neighbours  not  according  to  his  yearly 
income,  but  according  to  the  number  of  men 
lie  could  bring  into  the  field  to  fight  his  own 
or  his  country's  battles.  It  is  told  of  a  chief 
that,  when  asked  as  to  the  rent  of  his  estate, 
he  replied  that  he  could  raise  500  men.  Pre- 
vious to  '45,  money  was  of  so  little  use  in 
the  Highlands,  the  chiefs  were  so  jealous 
of  each  other  and  so  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  each  other's  weakness,  the  law  was  so 
utterly  powerless  to  repress  crime  and  redress 
wrong,  and  life  and  property  were  so  insecure, 
that  almost  the  only  security  which  a  chief 
could  have  was  the  possession  of  a  small  army 
of  followers,  who  would  protect  himself  and  his 
property;  and  the  chief  safety  and  means  of 
livelihood  that  lay  in  the  power  of  the  ordir 
nary  clansman  was  to  place  himself  under  the 
protection  and  among  the  followers  of  some 
powerful  chief  "  Before  that  period  [1745] 
the  authority  of  law  was  too  feeble  to  afford 
protection.  2     Tlie  obstructions  to  the  e.\ecution 


'  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  justice  was 
administered  in  ohl  times  in  the  Highlands,  we  give 
the  following  :  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Spalding 
Club  Miscellany,  p.  128,  we  read  of  a  certain  "John 
MacAlister,  in  Dell  of  Rothemurkus,"  cited  on  19th 
July  1594  "before  the  Court  of  Eegality  of  Spynie." 
He  was  "decerned  by  the  judge — ryplie  aduysit  with 
the  action  of  spuilzie  persewit  contrane  him  be  the 
Baron  of  Kincardine,  ....  to  have  vrongouslie  in- 
tromittit  with  and  detenit  the  broune  horse  lybellit, 
and  thairfor  to  content  and  pay  to  the  said  Coni- 
plainer  the  soume  of  threttene  schillings  and  four 
pennis  money."  The  reader  will  notice  the  delicate 
manner  in  which  what  looks  very  like  a  breach  of  the 
eighth  commandment  is  spoken  of  in  a  legal  docu- 
ment of  that  period.  John  the  son  of  Alister  "  con- 
fessed" the  intromission  with  the  brown  horse,  but 
pled  in  defence  that  he  "took  him  away  ordowrlie 
and  nocht  spulved,  but  be  vertne  of  the  Act  of  Athell, 


of  any  legal  warrant  were  such  that  it  wa.s 
only  for  objects  of  great  public  concern  that 
an  extraordinary  effort  was  sometnues  made  to 
overcome  them.  In  any  ordinary  case  of 
private  injury,  an  individual  could  have  little 
expectation  of  redress  unless  he  could  avenge 
his  own  cause ;  and  the  only  hope  of  safety 
from  any  attack  was  in  meeting  force  by  force. 
In  this  state  of  things,  every  person  above  the 
common  rank  depended  for  his  safety  and  his 
consequence  on  the  number  and  attachment 
of  his  servants  and  dependants ;  without 
people  ready  to  defend  him,  he  could  not 
expect  to  sleep  in  safety,  to  preserve  his  house 
from  pillage  or  his  family  from  murder;  he 
must  have  submitted  to  the  insolence  of  every 
neighbouring  robber,  unless  he  had  maintained 
a  numerous  train  of  followers  to  go  with  him 
into  the  field,  and  to  fight  his  battles.  To 
tills  essential  object  every  inferior  consideration 
was  sacrificed  ;  and  the  principal  advantage  of 
landed  property  consisted  in  the  means  it 
afforded  to  the  proprietor  of  multiplying  his 
dependants."* 

Of  course,  the  chief  had  to  maintain  his 
followers  in  some  way,  had  to  find  some 
means  by  which  he  woidd  be  able  to  attach 
them  to  himself,  keep  them  near  him,  and 
command  their  services  when  he  required 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however  chi- 
merical it  may  appear  at  the  present  day,  that 
the  attachment  and  reverence  of  the  High- 
lander to  his  chief  were  quite  independent  of 
any  benefits  the  latter  might  be  able  to  confer. 
The  evidence  is  indubitable  that  the  clan 
regarded  the  chief  as  the  father  of  his  people, 
and  themselves  as  his  chOcben ;  he,  they 
believed,  was  bound  to  protect  and  maintain 
them,  while  they  were  bound  to  regard  his 
^vill  as  law,  and  to  lay  down  their  lives  at  his 
command.     Of  these  statements  there  can  be 

boynd  for  ane  better  horse  spuilzeat  be  the  said  per- 
sewar  from  the  said  Defender."  Whether  this  was 
the  truth,  or  whether,  though  it  were  true,  John  the 
son  of  Alister  was  justified  in  seizing  upon  the  Baron's 
broune  horse  in  lieu  of  the  one  taken  by  the  Baron 
from  him,  or  whether  it  was  that  the  B,-uon  was  the 
more  powerful  of  the  two,  the  judge,  it  will  have 
been  noticed,  decerned  against  the  said  John  jM*Alis- 
ter,  not,  however,  ordaining  him  to  return  the  horse, 
but  to  pay  the  Baron  "  thairfor  "  the  sum  of  thirteen 
shillings. — Memorials  of  Clan  SImw,  by  Rev.  W.  G. 
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*  Observatwns  nn   the  Present  Stale   of  Hirfhla 
by  the  Ear]  of  Selkirk,  p.  13. 
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Qo  doubt.  "  This  power  of  the  chiefs  is  not 
supported  by  interest,  as  they  are  landlords, 
but  as  lineaUy  descended  from  the  old 
patriarchs  or  fathers  of  the  families,  for  they 
hold  the  same  authority  when  they  hav«  lost 
their  estates,  as  may  appear  from  several,  and 
particularly  one  who  commands  in  his  clan, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  maintain  him, 
having  nothing  left  of  his  own."*  StUl  it  was 
assuredly  the  interest,  and  w;is  universally 
regarded  as  the  duty  of  the  chief,  to  strengthen 
that  attachment  and  his  own  authority  and 
influence,  by  bestowing  upon  his  followers 
what  material  benefits  he  could  command,  and 
thus  show  himself  to  be,  not  a  thankless 
tyrant,  but  a  kind  and  grateful  leader,  and  an 
affectionate  father  of  his  people.  Theoretically , 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  tenure  and  distribu- 
tion of  land  in  the  Highlands  was  on  the  same 
footing  as  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
chiefs,  like  the  lowland  barons,  were  supposed 
to  hold  their  lands  from  the  monarch,  the  nomi- 
nal proprietor  of  aU  landed  property,  and  these 
again  in  the  same  way  distributed  portions  of 
this  territory  among  their  followers,  who  thus 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  chief  as  the  latter 
did  to  his  superior,  the  king.  In  the  eye  of 
the  law,  we  say,  this  was  the  case,  and  so 
those  of  the  chiefs  who  were  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715— 15  were  subjected  to  forfei- 
ture in  the  same  way  as  any  lowland  rebel. 
But,  practically,  the  great  body  of  the  High- 
landers knew  nothing  of  such  a  tenure,  and 
even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  make  them 
understand  it,  they  woidd  probably  have 
repudiated  it  with  contempt.  The  great  prin- 
ciple which  seems  to  have  ruled  all  the  rela- 
tions that  subsisted  between  the  chief  and  his 
clan,  including  the  mode  of  distributing  and 
holding  land,  was,  previous  to  1746,  that  of 
the  family.  The  land  was  regarded  not  so 
much  as  belonging  absolutely  to  the  chief,  but 
as  the  property  of  the  clan  of  which  the  chief 
was  head  and  representative.  Not  only  was 
the  clan  bound  to  render  obedience  and  reve- 
rence to  their  head,  to  whom  each  member 
supposed  himself  related,  and  whose  name  was 
the  common  name  of  all  his  people ;  he  also 
was  regarded  as  bound  to  maintain  and  protect 
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his  people,  and  distribute  among  them  a  fail 
share  of  tlie  lands  which  he  held  as  their 
representative.  "  The  chief,  even  against  tlie 
laws,  is  bound  to  protect  his  followers,  as  tliey 
are  sometimes  called,  be  they  never  so  criminal. 
He  is  their  leader  in  clan  quarrels,  must  free 
the  necessitous  from  their  arrears  of  rent,  and 
maintain  such  who,  by  accidents,  are  fallen 
into  decay.  If,  by  increase  of  the  tribe,  any 
small  farms  are  wanting,  for  the  support  of 
such  addition  he  sphts  others  into  lesser  por- 
tions, because  all  must  be  somehoio  provided 
for  ;  and  as  the  meanest  among  them  pretend 
to  be  his  relatives  by  consanguinity,  they  insist 
upon  the  privilege  of  taking  him  by  the  hand 
wherever  they  meet  him."  "  Thus  it  was  con- 
sidered the  duty,  as  it  was  in  those  tm-bulent 
times  undoubtedly  the  interest,  of  the  chief  to 
see  to  it  that  every  one  of  those  who  looked 
upon  him  as  their  chief  was  provided  for ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  people,  as  they  no  doubt  felt  it  to  be 
tlieir  duty,  to  do  aU  in  their  power  to  gain  the 
favour  of  their  chiefs,  whose  will  was  law,  wjio 
could  make  or  unmake  them,  on  whom  their 
very  existence  was  dependent.  Latterly,  at 
least,  this  utter  dependence  of  the  people  on 
their  chiefs,  their  being  compelled  for  very 
life's  sake  to  do  his  bidding,  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  former  as  a  great  hard- 
ship ;  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  well 
known  that  in  both  of  the  rebellions  of  last 
century,  many  of  the  poor  clansmen  pled  in 
justification  of  their  conduct,  that  they  were 
compelled,  sorely  against  their  inclination,  to 
join  the  rebel  army.  This  only  proves  how 
strong  must  have  been  the  power  of  the  chiefs, 
and  how  completely  at  their  mercy  the  peo])le 
felt  themselves  to  be. 

To  understand  adequately  the  social  life  of 
the  Highlanders  previous  to  1746,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  land  among,  the  nature  of  their 
tenures,  their  mode  of  farming,  and  similar 
matters,  the  facts  above  stated  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  Indeed,  not  only  did  the  above  in- 
fluences affect  these  matters  previous  to  tlie 
suppression  of  the  last  rebellion,  but  also  for 
long  after,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  in  active 
operation  in  some  remote  corners  of  the  High 

*  Burt'.s  LfMcrs.  vol.  iL  n.  S 
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lands  even  at  the  present  day ; 
tliey  afford  a  key  to  much  of  the  confusion, 
misimderstanding,  and  misery  that  followed 
upon  the  aboKtion  of  the  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Next  in  importance  and  dignity  to  the  chief 
or  laird  were  the  cadets  of  his  family,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  clan,  who  in  reference  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  held  the  land  allotted  to 
them,  were  denominated  tacksmen.  To  these 
tacksmen  were  let  farms,  of  a  larger  or  smaller 
size  according  to  their  importance,  and  often 
at  a  rent  merely  nominal ;  indeed,  they  in 
general  seem  to  have  considered  that  they  had 
as  much  right  to  the  land  as  the  chief  himself, 
and  when,  after  1746,  many  of  them  were 
deprived  of  their  farms,  tliey,  and  the  High- 
landers generally,  regarded  it  as  a  piece  of  gross 
and  unfeeHug  injustice.  As  sons  were  born  to 
the  chief,  they  also  had  to  be  provided  for, 
which  seems  to  have  been  done  either  by  cut- 
ting down  the  possessions  of  those  tacksmen 
further  removed  from  the  family  of  the  laird, 
appropriating  those  which  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  tenant  or  otherwise,  and  by  the 
ihief  himself  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  land 
immediately  in  his  possession.  In  this  way 
the  descendants  of  tacksmen  might  ultimately 
become  part  of  the  commonalty  of  the  clan. 
Next  to  the  tacksmen  were  tenants,  who  held 
their  farms  either  directly  from  the  laird,  or  as 
was  more  generally  the  case,  from  the  tacks- 
men. The  tenants  again  frequently  let  out 
part  of  their  holdings  to  sub-tenants  or  cottars, 
who  paid  their  rent  by  devoting  most  of  their 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  tenant's  farm, 
and  the  tending  of  his  cattle.  The  following 
extract  from  the  Gartmore  paper  written  in 
1747,  and  published  in  the  appendix  to  Burt's 
Letters,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  manner  gene- 
rally followed  in  distributing  the  land  among 
the  various  branches  of  the  clan  : — • 

"  The  property  of  these  Highlands  belongs 
to  a  great  many  different  persons,  who  are 
more  or  less  considerable  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  estates,  and  to  the  command  of 
men  that  live  upon  them,  or  follow  them  on 
account  of  their  clanship,  out  of  the  estates  of 
others.  These  lands  are  set  by  the  landlord 
during  pleasure,  or  a  short  tack,  to  people 
whom  they  caU  good-men,  and  who  are  of  a 


superior  station  to  the  commonality.  These 
are  generally  the  sons,  brothers,  cousins,  or 
nearest  relations  of  the  landlord.  The  younger 
sons  of  famUlys  are  not  bred  to  any  business 
or  employments,  but  are  sent  to  the  French  or 
Spanish  armies,  or  marry  as  soon  as  they  are 
of  age.  Those  are  left  to  their  own  good 
fortune  and  conduct  abroad,  and  these  are 
preferred  to  some  advantageous  farm  at  home. 
This,  by  the  means  of  a  small  portion,  and  the 
liberality  of  their  relations,  they  are  able  to 
stock,  and  which  they,  their  children,  and 
grandchildren,  possess  at  an  easy  rent,  tiU  a 
nearer  descendant  be  again  preferred  to  it. 
As  the  propinquity  removes,  they  become  less 
considered,  till  at  last  they  degenerate  to  be  of 
the  common  people  ;  unless  some  accidental 
acquisition  of  wealth  supports  them  above 
their  station.  As  this  hath  been  an  ancient 
custom,  most  of  the  farmers  and  cottars  are  of 
the  name  and  clan  of  the  proprietor  ;  and,  il 
they  are  not  really  so,  the  proprietor  eithel 
obliges  them  to  assume  it,  or  they  are  glaid  to 
do  so,  to  procure  his  protection  and  favour-. 

"  Som«  of  these  tacksmen  or  good-men  pos- 
sess these  farms  themselves  ;  but  in  that  case 
they  keep  in  th«m  a  great  number  of  cottars,  to 
each  of  whom  they  give  a  house,  grass  for  a 
cow  or  two,  and  as  much  ground  as  wiU  sow 
about  a  boU  of  oats,  in  places  which  their  own 
plough  cannot  laboui,  by  reason  of  brush  or 
rock,  and  which  they  are  obliged  in  many 
places  to  delve  with  spades.  This  is  the  only 
visible  subject  which  these  poor  people  possess 
for  supporting  themselves  and  their  fanullys, 
and  the  only  wages  of  their  whole  labour  and 
service. 

"  Others  of  them  lett  out  parts  of  their  farms 
to  many  of  these  cottars  or  subtennants ;  and 
as  they  are  generally  poor,  and  not  allways  in 
a  capacity  to  stock  these  small  tenements,  the 
tacksmen  frequently  enter  them  on  the  ground 
laboured  and  sown,  and  sometimes  too  stocks 
it  with  cattle  ;  all  which  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
deUver  in  the  same  condition  at  liis  removal, 
which  is  at  the  goodman's  pleasure,  as  he  is 
usually  himself  tennent  at  pleasure,  and  for 
which  during  his  possession  he  pays  an  extras 
vagantly  high  rent  to  the  tacksman. 

"  By  this  practice,  farms,  which  one  family 
and  four  horses  are  sufficient  to  labour,  will 
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have  from  four  to  sixteen  famillys  living  upon 
them."^ 

"  In  the  case  of  very  great  families,  or  wlien 
the  domains  of  a  chief  became  very  extensive, 
it  was  usual  for  the  head  of  the  clan  occasion- 
ally to  grant  large  territories  to  the  yoimger 
branches  of  his  family  in  return  for  a  triliuig 
quit-rent.  These  persons  were  called  chieftains, 
to  wliom  the  lower  classes  looked  up  as  their 
immediate  leader.  These  chieftains  were  in 
later  times  called  tacksmen  ;  but  at  all  periods 
they  were  considered  nearly  in  the  same  light 
as  propriei,ors,  and  acted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. They  were  the  officers  who,  under  the 
chief,  commanded  in  the  military  exjjcditions 
of  the  clans.  This  was  then-  employment ; 
and  neither  their  ovni  dispositions,  nor  the 
situation  of  the  country,  inclined  them  to 
engage  in  the  drudgery  of  agriculture  any 
farther  than  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  their  own  families.  A  part  of  their  land 
was  usually  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
remainder  was  let  otf  in  small  portions  to  cot- 
tagers, who  differed  but  little  from  the  small 
occupiers  who  held  their  lands  immediately 
from  the  chief ;  excepting  that,  in  lieu  of  rent, 
they  were  bound  to  a  certain  amount  of  laboiu- 
for  the  advantage  of  their  immediate  superior. 
The  more  of  these  people  any  gentleman 
could  coUect  around  his  habitation,  with  the 
greater  facility  could  he  carry  on  the  work  of 
his  own  farm ;  the  greater,  too,  was  his  per- 
sonal safety.  Besides  tliis,  the  tacksmen, 
holding  their  lands  from  the  chief  at  a  mere 
quit-rent,  were  naturally  solicitous  to  merit  his 
favour  by  the  number  of  their  immediate  de- 
pendants whom  they  could  bring  to  join  his 
standard."^ 

Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  in  those  times 
every  one  was,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  a  cul- 
tivator or  renter  of  land.  As  to  rent,  there 
was  very  little  of  actual  money  paid  either  by 
the  tacksmen  or  by  those  beneath  them  in 
position  and  importance.  The  return  expected 
by  the  laird  or  cliief  from  the  tacksmen  for 
the  farms  he  allowed  them  to  hold,  was  that 
they  should  be  ready  when  required  to  produce 
as  many  fighting  men  as  possible,  and  give 
him  a  certain  share  of  the  produce  of  the  land 

'  Burt's  LMcrs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3-11-3. 

'  BmiUies  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  pp.  184,  5. 


they  held  from  him.  It  was  thus  the  interest 
of  the  tacksman  to  parcel  out  their  land  into 
as  small  lots  as  possible,  for  the  more  it  was 
subdivided,  the  greater  would  be  the  number 
of  men  he  could  have  at  his  command.  This 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  subtenants  to  bt 
called  upon  at  any  time  to  do  service  for  the 
laird,  no  doubt  counted  for  part  of  the  rent  of 
the  pendicles  allotted  to  them.  These  pendi- 
cles were  often  very  small,  and  evidently  of 
themselves  totally  insufficient  to  afford  the 
means  of  subsistence  even  to  the  smallest 
family.  Besides  this  liability  to  do  service 
for  the  chief,  a  very  small  sum  of  money  was 
taken  as  part  of  the  rent,  the  remainder  being 
paid  in  kind,  and  in  assisting  the  tacksmen  to 
farm  whatever  land  he  may  have  retained  in 
his  own  hands.  In  the  same  way  the  cottars, 
who  were  subtenants  to  the  tacksmen's  tenants, 
had  to  devote  most  of  their  time  to  the  service 
of  those  from  whom  they  immediately  held 
their  lands.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
nominally  the  various  tenants  held  their  land 
from  their  immediate  superiors  at  a  merely 
nominal  rent,  in  reality  what  was  actually 
given  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  land  would, 
in  the  end,  probably  turn  out  to  be  far  more 
than  its  value.  From  the  laird  to  the  cottar 
there  was  an  incessant  series  of  exactions  and 
services,  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  fatal  to 
every  kind  of  improvement. 

Besides  the  rent  and  services  due  by  each 
class  to  its  immediate  superiors,  there  were 
numerous  other  exactions  and  services,  to 
which  aU  had  to  submit  for  the  benefit  of 
their  chief.  The  most  grievous  perhaps 
of  these  was  thirlage  or  multure,  a  due 
exacted  from  each  tenant  for  the  use  of  the 
mill  of  the  district  to  convert  their  grain  into 
meal.  All  the  tenants  of  each  district  or 
parish  were  thirled  or  bound  to  take  their 
grain  to  a  particular  mill  to  be  groiuid,  the 
miller  being  allowed  to  appropriate  a  certain 
proportion  as  payment  for  the  use  of  the  mill, 
and  as  a  tax  payable  to  the  laird  or  chief.  In 
this  way  a  tenant  was  often  deprived  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  his  grain,  varying  from 
one- sixteenth  to  one-eighth,  and  even  more. 
In  the  same  way  many  parishes  were  thirled  to 
a  particular  smith.  By  tliese  and  similar  ex- 
actions and  contributions  did  the  proprietors 


and  chief  men  of  the  clan  manage  to  support 
themselves  off  the  produce  of  their  land,  keep 
a  nimierous  band  of  retainers  around  them, 
have  plenty  for  their  o-\vn  use,  and  for  aU  who 
had  any  claim  to  their  hospitality.  This  seems 
especially  to  have  been  the  case  when  the 
Highlanders  were  in  their  palmiest  days  of 
independence,  when  they  yrere  but  little  mo- 
lested from  without,  and  when  their  chief 
occupatioiiB  were  clan-feuds  and  cattle  raids. 
But  iatterly,  and  long  before  the  aboUtion  of 
heritable  jivrisdictions,  this  state  of  matters 
had  for  the  most  part  departed,  and  although 
the  chiefs  still  valued  themselves  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  they  could  produce,  they  kept 
tliemselves  much  more  to  themselves,  and 
si  lowed  less  consideration  for  the  inferior 
members  of  the  clan,  whose  condition,  even 
at  its  best,  must  appear  to  have  been  very 
wretched.  "  Of  old,  the  chieftain  was  not  so 
much  considered  the  master  as  the  father  of 
his  numerous  clan.  Every  degree  of  the.se 
followers  loved  him  with  an  enthusiasm,  which 
made  them  cheerfully  undergo  any  fatigue  or 
danger.  Upon  the  other  baud,  it  was  his  in- 
terest, his  pride,  and  his  chief  glory,  to  requite 
such  animated  friendship  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  The  rent  paid  him  was  chiefly  con- 
sumed Ln  feasts  given  at  the  habitations  of  his 
tenants.  Wliat  he  was  to  spend,  and  the  time 
of  his  residence  at  each  village,  was  known 
and  provided  for  accordingly.  The  men  who 
provided  these  entertainments  partook  of  them ; 
they  all  lived  friends  together ;  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  chief  and  his  retinue  never  fails 
to  occasion  regret.  In  more  poHshed  times, 
the  cattle  and  corn  consumed  at  these  feasts 
of  hospitality,  were  ordered  up  to  the  land- 
lord's habitation.  What  was  friendship  at  the 
first  became  very  oppressive  in  modern  times. 
Till  very  lately  in  tliis  neighbourhood,  Camp- 
bell of  AuchLnbreck  had  a  right  to  carry  off  the 
best  cow  he  could  find  upon  several  properties 


at  each  Jlartinmas  by  way  of  mart.  The 
Island  of  Islay  paid  500  such  cows  yearly,  and 
so  did  Kmtyre  to  the  Macdonalds."^  Still, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  previous  to  1746 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  lairi  and  chief  tacks- 
men to  keep  the  body  of  the  people  as  con- 
tented as  possible,  and  do  aU  in  their  power  to 
attach  them  to  their  interest.  Money  was  of 
but  little  use  in  the  Highlands  then  ;  there 
was  scarcely  anytliing  in  which  it  could  be 
spent ;  and  so  long  as  his  tenants  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  maintaining  a  substan- 
tial and  extensive  hospitality,  the  laird  was  not 
likely  in  general  to  complain.  "  The  poverty  of 
the  tenants  rendered  it  customary  for  the  chief, 
or  laird,  to  free  some  of  them  every  year,  from 
all  arrears  of  rent ;  this  was  supposed,  upon  an 
average,  to  be  about  one  year  in  five  of  the 
whole  estate."  1 

In  the  same  letter  from  which  the  last  sen- 
tence is  quoted,  Captain  Burt  gives  an  extract 
from  a  Higliland  rent-roU,  of  date  probably 
about  1730  ;  we  shall  reproduce  it  here,  as  it 
will  give  the  reader  a  better  notion  as  to  how 
those  matters  were  managed  in  these  old  times, 
than  any  description  can.  "  You  will,  it  is 
likely,"  the  letter  begins,  "  think  it  strange 
that  many  of  the  Highland  tenants  are  to 
maintain  a  family  upon  a  farm  of  twelve 
merks  Scots  per  annum,  which  is  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence  sterling,  with  perhaps 
a  cow  or  two,  or  a  very  few  sheep  or  goats  ; 
but  often  the  rent  is  less,  and  the  cattle  are 
wanting. 

"  In  some  rentals  you  may  see  seven  or 
eight  columns  of  various  species  of  rent,  or 
more,  viz.,  money,  barley,  oatmeal,  sheep, 
lambs,  butter,  cheese,  capons,  &c.  ;  but  every 
tenant  does  not  pay  all  these  kinds,  though 
many  of  them  the  greatest  part.  What  fol- 
lows is  a  specimen  taken  out  of  a  Highland 
rent-roU,  and  I  do  assure  you  it  is  genuine,  and 
not  the  least  by  many  : — 


Scots  Money.  English. 

DonaldraacOil  vicille  Challum  ...^3  10     i  £0    5  101 

Murdoch  mac  ille  Christ .....5  17     6  0     9     9J 

Duncan  mac  ille  Phadrick 7     0     6  0  12     3.i 


.  Oz.    BoUs.  B.    P.  Lip. 


7     8         1     0     3     01       i  and    J 


I  shall  here  give  you  a  computation  of  the  I  of  the  same  farm  and  rent,  as  you  may  pei' eive 
first  article,  besides  which  there  are  seven  more  |  by  the  fraction  of  a  sheep  Ln  the  last  column  : — 


Old  Statistical  Account  of  North  Knapdale. 


Burt's  Letters,  Tol. 
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The  money 

The  butter,  three  pounds  two  ounces,  at  4d.  per  lb 

Oatmeal,  2  bushels,  1  peck,  3  lippys  and  J,  at  id.  per  peck.. 
Sheep,  one-eighth  and  one-sixteenth,  at  2s 


£0     5  lOJ  SterUnfT. 


The  yearly  rent  of  the  farm  is.. 


.£0  12     14  and  ■,',. 


It  is  plain  tliat  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
farms  must  have  been  of  very  smaU  extent, 
almost  equal  to  those  of  Goldsmith's  Golden 
Age,  "  when  every  rood  maintained  its  man." 
"In  the  head  of  the  parish  of  Buchanan  in 
Stirlingslure,  as  weU  as  in  several  other  places, 
there  are  to  be  found  150  families  living  upon 
grounds  which  do  not  pay  above  £90  sterling 
of  yearly  rent,  that  is,  each  family  at  a  medium 
rents  lands  at  twelve  shillings  of  yearly  rent."^ 
This  certainly  seems  to  indicate  a  very  wi'etohed 
state  of  matters,  and  would  almost  lead  one  to 
expect  to  hear  that  a  famine  occui-red  every 
year.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  the 
reasons  above  given,  along  with  others,  farms 
were  let  at  a  very  small  rent,  far  below  the  real 
value,  and  generally  merely  nominal ;  tliat  be- 
sides money,  rent  at  that  time  was  all  but  uni- 
versally paid  in  kind,  and  in  services  to  the 
laird  or  other  superior  ;  and  that  many  of  the 
people,  especially  on  the  border  lands,  had 
other  means  of  existence,  as  for  example, 
cattle-lifting.  Nevertheless,  making  all  these 
allowances,  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Highlanders  must  have  been  extremely 
wretched,  although  they  themselves  might  not 
have  felt  it  to  be  so,  they  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  it. 

In  such  a  state  of  matters,  with  the  land  so 
much  subdivided,  with  no  leases,  and  -with 
tenures  so  uncertain,  with  so  many  oppressive 
exactions,  with  no  incitements  to  industry  or 
improvement,  but  with  every  encouragement 
to  idleness  and  inglorious  self-contentment,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  agriculture  or  any 
other  industry  woidd  make  any  great  progress. 
For  centm-ies  previous  to  1745,  and  indeed  for 
long  after  it,  agriculture  appears  to  have  re- 
mained at  a  stand-stiU.  The  implements  in 
use  were  rude  and  inefficient,  the  time  devoted 
to  the  necessary  farming  operations,  generally 
a,  few  weeks  in  spring  and  autumn,  was  totally 
uisufficient  to  produce  results  of  any  impor- 

•  GM-tmore  MS. 


tance,  and  consequently  the  crops  raised,  sel 
dom  anything  else  but  oats  and  barley,  were 
scanty,  wretched  in  q'lality,  and  seldom  sutii 
oient  to  support  the  erJtivator's  family  for 
the  half  of  the  year.  In  general,  in  the  High- 
lands, as  the  reader  wiU  already  have  seen, 
each  farm  was  let  to  a  number  of  tenants,  who, 
as  a  rule,  cultivated  the  arable  ground  on  the 
system  of  run-rig,  i.e.,  the  ground  was  di\nded 
into  ridges  which  were  so  distributed  among 
the  tenants  that  no  one  tenant  possessed  two 
contiguous  ridges.  Moreover,  no  tenant 
coidd  have  the  same  ridge  for  two  years 
running,  the  ridges  having  a  new  culti- 
vator every  year.  Such  a  system  of  allo- 
cating arable  land,  it  is  very  evident,  must 
have  been  attended  with  the  worst  results  so 
far  as  good  farming  is  concerned.  The  only 
recommendation  that  it  is  possible  to  urge  in 
its  favoiu?  is  that,  there  being  no  inclosures,  it 
woidd  be  the  interest  of  the  tenants  to  join 
together  in  protecting  the  land  they  thus  held 
in  common  against  the  ravages  of  the  cattle 
which  were  allowed  to  roam  about  the  liiUs, 
and  the  depredations  of  hostile  clans.  As  we 
have  just  said,  there  were  no  inclosures  in  the 
Higlilands  previous  to  1745,  nor  were  there 
for  very  many  years  after  that.  While  the 
crops  were  standing  in  the  ground,  and  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  cattle,  the  latter  were 
kept,  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer  and  autumn, 
upon  the  hills ;  but  after  the  crops  were 
gathered  in,  they  were  allowed  to  roam  un- 
heeded through  the  whole  of  a  district  or 
parish,  thus  affording  facilities  for  the  cattle- 
raids  that  formed  so  important  an  item  in  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  among  the 
ancient  Highlanders. 

As  a  rule,  the  only  crops  attempted  to  be 
raised  wore  oats  and  barley,  and  sometimes  a 
Httle  flax ;  green  crops  were  almost  totally 
unknown  or  despised,  tiU  many  years  after 
1745  ;  even  potatoes  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  common  till  after  1750,  although 
latterly  they  became  the  staple  food  of  the 
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Highlanders.  Rotation  of  crops,  or  indeed 
any  approach  to  scientific  agriculture,  was 
totally  unknown.  The  ground  was  divided 
into  infield  and  outfield.  The  infield  was 
constantly  cropped,  either  with  oats  or  bear ; 
one  ridge  being  oats,  the  other  bear  alter- 
nately. There  was  no  other  crop  except  a 
ridge  of  flax  where  the  ground  was  thought 
proper  for  it.  The  outfield  was  ploughed 
three  years  for  oats,  and  then  pastured  for 
six  years  with  horses,  black  cattle,  and  sheep. 
In  order  to  dung  it,  folds  of  sod  were  made 
for  the  cattle,  and  what  were  called  flakes  or 
rails  of  wood,  removable  at  pleasure,  for  fold- 
ing the  sheep.     A  farmer  who  rented  60,  80, 


or  100  acres,  was  sometimes  under  the  neces- 
sity of  buying  meal  for  his  family  in  the  sum- 
mer season.^ 

Their  agricultural  implements,  it  may  easily 
be  surmised,  were  as  rude  as  their  system  of 
farming.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  old 
Scotch  plough  and  the  caschroim  or  crooked 
spade,  which  latter,  though  primitive  enough, 
seems  to  have  been  not  badly  suited  to  the 
turning  over  of  the  land  in  many  parts  of 
the  Highlands.  The  length  of  the  Highland 
plough  was  about  four  feet  and  a  half,  and 
had  only  one  stilt  or  handle,  by  which  the 
ploughman  directed  it.  A  slight  mould-board 
was  fastened  to  it  with  two  leather  straps,  and 


1,  Old  Scotch  plough.     2.  Caschroim,  or  crooked  spade. 


the  sock  and  coulter  were  bound  together  at 
the  point  with  a  ring  of  iron.  To  this  plough 
there  were  yoked  abreast  four,  six,  and  even 
more  horses  or  cattle,  or  both  mixed,  in  traces 
made  of  thongs  of  leather.  To  manage  this 
imwieldy  machine  it  required  three  or  four 
men.  The  ploughman  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  plough,  holding  the  stilt  with  one  hand  ; 
the  di-iver  walked  backwards  in  front  of  the 
horses  or  cattle,  having  the  reins  fixed  on  a 
cross  stick,  which  he  appears  to  have  held  in 
his  hands.*     Behind  the  ploughman  came  one 

3  Old  Statistical  Account,  vol.  ix.  p.  494. 

4  "When  I  first  saw  this  awkward  method  as  I  then 
thought  it,  I  rode  up  to  the  person  who  guided  the 
machine,  to  ask  him  some  questions  concerning  it :  he 
spoke  pretty  good  English,  which  made  me  conclude 


and  sometimes  two  men,  whose  business  it 
was  to  lay  down  with  a  spade  the  turf  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  ;  and  yet,  in  quality  of  a  proprie- 
tor and  conductor,  might,  without  dishonour,  employ 
himself  iu  such  a  work.  My  first  question  was, 
whether  that  method  was  common  to  the  Highlands, 
or  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  country  ?  and,  by  way 
of  answer,  he  asked  me,  if  they  ploughed  otherwise 
anywhere  else  ?  Upon  my  further  inquiry  why  the 
man  went  backwards  ?  he  stopped,  and  very  civilly 
informed-  me  that  there  were  several  small  rocks, 
which  I  did  not  see,  that  had  a  little  part  of  them 
just  peeping  on  the  surface,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  his  servant  should  see  and  avoid  them,  by 
guiding  the  horses  accordingly,  or  otherwise  his 
plough  might  be  spoiled  by  the  shock.  The  answer 
was  satisfactory  and  convincing,  and  I  must  here  take 
notice  that  many  other  of  their  methods  are  too  well 
suited  to  their  own  circumstances,  and  those  of  the 
country,  to  be  easily  amended  by  such  as  under- 
take to  deride  them."— Burt's  Idlers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42, 
43. 
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was  torn  off.  In  the  Hebrides  and  some  other 
plac^es  of  the  Highlands,  a  curious  instrument 
called  a  Reestle  or  Resile,  was  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  plough.  Its  coulter  was  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  sickle,  the  instrument  itself 
being  otherwise  like  the  plough  just  described. 
It  was  drawn  by  one  horse,  which  was  led  by 
a  man,  another  man  holding  and  directing  it 
by  the  stilt.  It  was  dra-\vn  before  the  plough 
in  order  to  remove  obstructions,  such  as  roots, 
tough  grass,  &c.,  which  would  have  been  apt 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  a  weak  plough  like 
tlie  above.  In  this  way,  it  will  be  seen,  five 
or  six  men,  and  an  equal  number  if  not 
more  horses  or  cattle,  were  occupied  in  this 
single  agricultural  operation,  performed  now 
much  more  effectively  by  one  man  and  two 
horses.  5 

The  Caschroimji.e.jtlie  crooked  foot  or  spade, 
was  an  instrument  peculiarly  suited  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  certain  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
totally  inaccessible  to  a  plough,  on  account  of 
the  broken  and  rocky  nature  of  the  ground. 
Moreover,  the  land  turned  over  with  the  caa- 
chroim  was  considerably  more  productive  than 
tliat  to  which  the  above  plough  had  been  used. 
1 1  consists  of  a  strong  piece  of  wood,  about  six 
fi-et  long,  bent  near  the  lower  end,  and  having 
a  tliick  flat  wooden  head,  shod  at  the  extremity 
n  ith  a  sharp  piece  of  iron.  A  piece  of  wood 
projected  about  eight  inches  from  the  right 
side  of  the  blade,  and  on  this  the  foot  was 
placed  to  force  the  instrument  diagonally  into 
the  ground.  "  With  this  instrument  a  High- 
lander will  open  up  more  ground  in  a  day,  and 
render  it  fit  for  the  sowing  of  grain,  than  could 
be  done  by  two  or  tliree  men  with  any  other 
spades  that  are  commonly  used.  He  will  dig 
as  much  ground  in  a  day  as  will  sow  more 
tlian  a  peck  of  oats.  If  he  works  assiduously 
from  about  Christmas  to  near  the  end  of  April, 
he  will  prepare  land  suflicient  to  sow  five  boUs. 
After  this  he  will  dig  as  much  land  in  a  day  as 
win  sow  two  pecks  of  here ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  season  will  cultivate  as  much  land  with 
his  spade  as  is  sufficient  to  supply  a  family  of 
seven  or  eight  persons,  the  year  round,  vnth 
meal  and  potatoes.  ...  It  appears,  in  general, 
that  a  field  laboured  with  the  caschroim  aflbrds 
usually  one-third  more  crop  than  if  laboured 

»  Walker's  JTebrides,  vol.  i.  ij.  122. 


with  the  plough.  Poor  land  will  afford  near 
one-half  more.  But  then  it  must  be  noticed 
that  this  tillage  with  the  plough  is  very  imper- 
fect, and  the  soLl  scarcely  half  laboured."*  No 
doubt  this  mode  of  cidtivation  was  suitable 
enough  in  a  country  overstocked  wth  popula- 
tion, as  the  Highlands  were  in  the  early  part 
of  last  century,  and  where  time  and  labour 
were  of  very  little  value.  There  were  plenty  of 
men  to  spare  for  such  work,  and  there  was 
little  else  to  do  but  provide  themselves  with 
food.  Still  it  is  calculated  that  this  spade 
labour  was  three  times  more  expensive  than 
that  of  the  above  clumsy  plough.  The  cas- 
chroim was  frequently  used  where  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  working  a  plough, 
the  reason  apparently  being  that  the  horses  and 
cattle  were  in  such  a  ^VTetched  condition  that 
the  early  farming  operations  in  spring  com- 
pletely exhausted  them,  and  therefore  much  of 
the  ploughing  left  undone  by  them  had  to  be 
performed  with  the  crooked  spade. 

As  to  harrows,  where  they  were  used  at  all, 
they  appear  to  have  been  of  about  as  little  use 
as  a  hand-rake.  Some  of  them,  which  re- 
sembled hay-rakes,  were  managed  by  the  hand ; 
others,  drawn  by  horses,  were  light  and  feeble, 
with  wooden  teeth,  which  might  scratch  the 
surface  and  cover  the  seed,  but  could  have  no 
effect  in  breaking  the  soU."  In  some  parts  of 
the  Highlands  it  was  the  custom  to  fasten  the 
harrow  to  the  horse's  taU,  and  when  it  became 
too  short,  it  was  lengthened  with  twisted 
sticks. 

To  quote  further  from  Dr  Walker's  work, 
wliich  describes  matters  as  they  existed  about 
1760,  and  the  statements  in  which  will  apply 
with  still  greater  force  to  the  earlier  half  of  the 
century : — "  The  want  of  proper  carriages  in 
the  Highlands  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  of  every  im- 
provement. Having  no  carts,  their  corn,  straw, 
manures,  fuel,  stone,  timber,  seaweed,  and  kelp, 
the  articles  necessary  in  the  fisheries,  and  every 
other  bulky  commodity,  must  be  transported 
from  one  place  to  another  on  horseback  or  on 
sledges.  This  must  triple  or  quadruple  the 
expense  of  their  carriage.  It  must  prevent 
particularly  the  use  of  the  natural  manures 
with  which   the  country  abounds,   as,  with- 

'  Walker's  fleWdcs,  vol.  i.  p.  127.     '  Idem,  131. 
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out  cheap  carriage,  they  cannot  be  rendered 
profitable.  The  roads  in  most  places  are  so 
bad  as  to  render  the  use  of  wheel-carriages 
impossible;  but  they  are  not  brought  into 
use  even  where  the  natural  roads  would  admit 
them."  * 

As  we  have  said  already,  farming  operations 
in  the  Highlands  lasted  only  for  a  few  weeks 
in  spring  and  autumn.  Ploughing  in  general 
did  not  commence  tiU  March,  and  was  con- 
cluded in  May ;  there  was  no  autumn  or  winter 
ploughing ;  the  ground  was  left  untouched  and 
unoccupied  except  by  some  cattle  from  harvest 
to  spring  time.  It  was  only  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  potatoes  that  the  Higlilanders  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  begin  operations  about 
January.  As  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
Highland  farmer  in  the  olden  time,  we  quote 
the  following  from  the  old  Statistical  Account 
of  the  parish  of  Dunkeld  and  Dowally,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  very  fair  representative  of 
all  the  other  Highland  parishes ;  indeed,  as 
being  on  the  border  of  the  lowlands,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  having  been,  with  regard  to  agri- 
culture and  other  matters,  iu  a  more  advanced 
state  than  the  generality  of  the  more  remote 
parishes : — "  The  farmer,  whatever  the  state  of 
the  weather  was,  obstinately  adhered  to  the 
immemorial  practice  of  beginning  to  plough  on 
Old  Candlemas  Day,  and  to  sow  on  the  20th 
of  March.  Summer  fallow,  turnip  crops,  and 
sown  grass  were  imknown ;  so  were  compost 
dunghills  and  the  purchasing  of  lime.  Clumps 
of  brushwood  and  heaps  of  stones  everywhere 
interrupted  and  deformed  the  fields.  The 
customary  rotation  of  their  general  crops  was 
—  1.  Barley;  2.  Oats;  3.  Oats;  4.  Barley;  and 
each  year  they  had  a  part  of  the  farm  employed 
in  raising  flax.  The  operations  respecting 
these  took  place  in  the  following  succession. 
They  began  on  the  day  already  mentioned  to 
rih  the  ground,  on  which  they  intended  to  sow 
barley,  that  is,  to  draw  a  wide  furrow,  so  as 
merely  to  make  the  land,  as  they  termed  it, 
red.  In  that  state  this  ground  remained  till 
the  fields  assigned  to  oats  were  ploughed  and 
sown.  Tliis  was  in  general  accompUahed  by 
the  end  of  April.  The  farmer  next  proceeded 
to  prepare  for  his  flax  crop,  and  to  sow  it, 
which  occupied  him  till  the  middle  of  May, 

«  Walker's  Hebrides,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 


when  he  began  to  harrow,  and  dung,  and  sow 
the  ribbed  barley  land.  This  last  was  some- 
times not  finished  tiU  the  month  of  June."* 
As  to  draining,  fallowing,  methodical  manur- 
ing and  nourishing  the  soU,  or  any  of  the 
modern  operations  for  making  the  best  of  the 
arable  land  of  the  coimtry,  of  these  the  High- 
lander never  even  dreamed;  and  long  after ^ 
they  had  become  common  in  the  low  country, 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  his  rooted 
aversion  to  innovations  could  be  overcome. 
They  literally  seem  to  have  taken  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,  and  the  tradition  and  usage  of 
ages  had  given  them  an  almost  insuperable 
aversion  to  manual  labour  of  any  kind.  This  pre- 
judiceagainst  work  was  not  the  result  of  inherent 
laziness,  for  the  Highlander,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  has  clearly  shown  that  his  capacity 
for  work  and  willingness  to  exert  himself  are  as 
strong  and  active  as  those  of  the  most  indus- 
trious lowlander  or  Englishman.  The  humblest 
Highlander  believed  himself  a  gentleman,  hav- 
ing blood  as  rich  and  old  as  his  chief,  and  ho 
shared  in  the  belief,  far  from  being  obsolete 
even  at  the  present  day,  that  for  a  gentleman 
to  soil  his  hands  with  labour  is  as  degrading 
as  slavery.^     This  belief  was  undoubtedly  one 


»  Old  Statistical  Account,  vol.  xx.  p.  74. 

■  "  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  High- 
landers hoast  how  much  their  country  might  be  im- 
proved, and  that  it  would  produce  double  what  it  does 
at  present  if  better  husbandry  were  introduced  among 
them.  For  my  own  part,  it  was  always  the  only 
amusement  I  had  in  the  hills,  to  observe  every  minute 
thing  in  my  way ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  the  least  spot  that  would  bear 
corn  uncultivated,  not  even  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
where  it  could  be  no  otherwise  broke  up  than  with  a 
spade.  And  as  for  manure  to  supply  the  salts  and 
enrich  the  ground  they  have  hardly  any.  In  summer 
their  cattle  are  dispersed  about  the  sheelings,  and 
almost  all  the  rest  of  the  year  in  other  parts  of  the 
hills  ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  dung  they  can  have  must 
be  from  the  trifling  quantity  made  by  the  cattle  while 
they  are  in  the  house.  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  any 
limestone,  chalk,  or  marl,  they  have  in  the  country  ; 
and,  if  some  of  their  rocks  might  serve  for  limestone, 
in  that  case  their  kilns,  carriage,  and  fuel  would  ren- 
der it  so  expensive,  it  would  be  the  same  thing  to 
them  as  if  there  were  none.  Their  great  dependence 
is  upon  the  nitre  of  the  snow,  and  they  lament  the 
disappointment  if  it  does  not  fall  early  in  the  season. " 
—Burt's  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  48-9. 

^  "  An  English  lady,  who  found  herself  something 
decaying  in  her  health,  and  was  advised  to  go  among 
the  hills,  and  drink  goat's  milk  or  whey,  told  me 
lately,  that  seeing  a  Highlander  basking  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill  in  his  full  dress,  while  his  wife  and  her  mother 
were  hard  at  work  in  reaping  the  oats,  she  asked  the 
old  woman  how  she  could  be  contented  to  see  her 
daughter  labour  in  that  manner,  while  her  husband 
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of  the  strongest  principles  of  action  which 
guided  the  ancient  Highlanders,  and  accounts, 
we  think,  to  a  gi'eat  extent  for  his  apparent 
laziness,  and  for  the  slovenly  and  laggard  way 
in  which  farming  operations  were  conducted. 

There  were,  however,  no  douht  other  reasons 
for  the  wretched  state  of  agriculture  in  the 
Highlands  previous  to,  and  for  long  after,  1745. 
The  Highlanders  had  much  to  struggle  against, 
and  much  calculated  to  dishearten  them,  in  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  on  which,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  success  of  agrioultiu:al  operations 
is  dependent.  In  many  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
especially  in  the  west,  rain  falls  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  thus  frequently  preventing 
the  completion  of  the  necessary  processes,  as 
well  as  destroying  the  crops  when  put  into  the 
gi'ound.  As  to  the  soil,  no  unprejudiced  man 
who  is  competent  to  judge  wiU  for  one  moment 
deny  that  a  great  part  of  it  is  totally  unsuited 
to  agriculture,  but  fitted  only  for  the  pasturage 
of  sheep,  cattle,  and  deer.  In  the  Old  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Scotland,  this  assertion  is 
being  constantly  repeated  by  the  various  High- 
land ministers  who  report  upon  the  state  of 
their  parishes.  In  the  case  of  many  Higliland 
districts,  one  could  conceive  of  nothing  more 
hopeless  and  discoui'aging  than  the  attempt  to 
force  from  them  a  crop  of  grain.  That  there  are 
spots  in  the  Highlands  as  susceptible  of  high 
culture  as  some  of  the  best  in  the  lowlands 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  these  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  great  quantity  of  ground  that 
is  fitted  only  to  yield  a  sustenance  to  cattle 
and  sheep.  Now  all  reports  seem  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that,  previous  to,  and  for  long 
after  1745,  the  Highlands  were  enormously 
overstocked  with  inhabitants,  considering  the 
itter  want  of  manufactures  and  the  few  other 

was  only  an  idle  spectator  ?  And  to  this  the  woman 
answered,  that  her  son-in-law  was  a  gentleinan,  and  it 
would  be  a  disparagement  to  him  to  do  any  such  worlc ; 
and  that  both  she  and  her  daughter  too  were  suffi- 
ciently honoured  by  the  alliance.  This  instance,  I 
own,  has  something  particular  in  it,  as  such  ;  but  the 
thing  is  very  common,  a  la  Palatine,  among  the  mid- 
dling sort  of  people." — Burl's  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  45. 

The  tlighlander  at  home  is  indolent.  It  is  with 
impatience  that  he  allows  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  liis  favourite  occupation  of  traversing  the 
mountains  and  moors  in  looking  after  his  flocks,  a 
few  days  in  spring  and  autumn,  for  the  purjioses  of 
his  narrow  scheme  of  agriculture.  It  is  remarked, 
however,  that  the  Highlander,  when  removed  beyond 
his  native  bounds,  is  found  capable  of  abundant  exer- 
tion and  industry. — Graham's  Perthsliirc,  235. 


outlets  there  were  for  labour.  Thus,  we  think, 
the  Highlander  would  be  apt  to  feel  that  any 
extraordinary  exertion  was  absolutely  useless, 
as  there  was  not  the  smallest  chance  of  his 
ever  being  able  to  improve  his  position,  or  to 
make  himself,  by  means  of  agriculture,  better 
than  liis  neighbour.  All  he  seems  to  have 
sought  for  was  to  raise  as  much  grain  as  would 
keep  himself  and  family  in  bread  during  the 
miserable  winter  months,  and  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  laird. 

The  small  amount  of  arable  land  was  no 
doubt  also  the  reason  of  the  incessant  cropping 
which  prevails,  and  which  ultimately  left  the 
land  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.  "  To 
this  sort  of  management,  bad  as  it  is,  the  inha- 
bitants are  in  some  degree  constrained,  from 
the  small  proportion  of  arable  land  upon  their 
farms.  From  necessity  they  are  forced  to  raise 
what  little  grain  they  can,  though  at  a  great 
expense  of  labour,  the  produce  being  so  incon- 
siderable. A  crop  of  oats  on  outfield  groimd, 
without  manure,  they  find  more  beneficial  than 
the  pastiu:e.  But  if  they  must  manure  for  a 
crop  of  oats,  they  reckon  the  crop  of  natural 
grass  rather  more  profitable.  But  the  scarcity 
of  bread  corn — or  rather,  indeed,  the  want  of 
bread — obliges  them  to  pm-sue  the  less  profit- 
able practice.  Oats  and  bear  beiug  necessary 
fox  their  subsistence,  they  must  prefer  them  to 
every  other  produce.  The  land  at  present  in 
tillage,  and  fit  to  produce  them,  is  very  limited, 
and  inadequate  to  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  are,  therefore,  obhged  to 
make  it  yield  as  much  of  these  grains  as  pos- 
sible, by  scourging  crops."  ^ 

Another  great  discouragement  to  good  farm- 
ing was  the  multitude  and  grievous  nature  of 
the  services  demanded  from  the  tenant  by  the 
landlord  as  part  payment  of  rent.  So  multi- 
farious were  these,  and  so  much  of  the  farmer's 
time  did  they  occupy,  that  frequently  his  own 
farming  affairs  got  little  or  none  of  his  per- 
sonal attention,  but  had  to  be  entrusted  to  hia 
wife  and  family,  or  to  the  cottars  whom  he 
housed  on  his  farm,  and  who,  for  an  acre  or  so 
of  ground  and  liberty  to  pasture  an  ox  or  two 
and  a  few  sheep,  performed  to  the  farmer  ser- 
vices similar  to  those  rendered  by  the  latter  to 
his  laird.     Often  a  farmer  had  only  one  d.ay  iu 

'  W.xlker's  Hebrides,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  ]»». 
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the  week  to  himself,  so  undefined  and  so  un- 
limited in  extent  were  these  services.  Even 
in  some  parishes,  so  late  as  1790,  the  tenant 
for  his  laird  (or  master,  as  he  was  often  oaUed) 
had  to  plough,  harrow,  and  manure  his  land 
in  spring ;  cut  corn,  cut,  winnow,  lead,  and 
stack  liis  hay  ia  summer,  as  well  as  thatch 
office-houses  with  lus  own  (the  tenant's)  turf 
and  straw ;  in.  harvest  assist  to  cut  down  the 
master's  crop  whenever  called  upon,  to  the 
latter's  neglect  of  his  own,  and  help  to  store  it 
in  the  cornyard ;  in  winter  frequently  a  tenant 
had  to  thi-ash  his  master's  crop,  winter  his 
cattle,  and  find  ropes  for  the  ploughs  and  for 
binding  the  cattle.  Moreover,  a  tenant  liad 
to  take  his  master's  gram  from  him,  see  that  it 
was  properly  put  tlirough  all  the  processes 
necessary  to  convert  it  into  meal,  and  return  it 
ready  for  use ;  place  his  time  and  his  horses  at 
the  laird's  disposal,  to  buy  in  fuel  for  the 
latter,  run  a  message  whenever  summoned  to 
do  so ;  in  short,  the  condition  of  a  tenant  in 
the  Highlands  during  the  early  part  of  last 
century,  and  even  down  to  the  end  of  it  in 
some  places,  was  little  better  than  a  slave.* 

Not  that,  previous  to  1745,  tliis  state  of  mat- 
ters was  universally  felt  to  be  a  grievance  by  ten- 
ants and  farmers  in  the  Highlands,  although  it 
had  to  a  large  extent  been  abolished  both  in 
England  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  On  the 
contrary,  the  people  themselves  appear  to  have 
accepted  tliis  as  the  natural  and  inevitable 
state  of  things,  the  only  system  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  clanship  with  the  supremacy  of  the 
chiefs.  That  tlus  was  not,  however,  univer- 
sally the  case,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that, 
so  early  as  1729,  Brigadier  Macintosh  of  Bor- 
lum  (famous  in  the  aifair  of  1715}  published  a 
book,  or  rather  essay,  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
Enclosing,  Fallowing,  Planting,  St'c,  Scotland, 
whichhe  prefaced  bya  strongly-worded  exliorta- 
tiou  to  the  gentlemen  of  Scotland  to  abolish  this 
degrading  and  suicidal  system,  whicli  was  as 
much  against  their  own  interests  as  it  was  op- 
pressive to  the  tenants.  Still,  after  1745,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  rule,  the  ordinary 
Highlander  acquiesced  contentedly  in  the  esta- 
blished state  of  things,  and  generally,  so  far  as 
his  immediate  wants  were  concerned,  suffered 
little  or  nothing  from  the  system.  It  was  only 
*  Old  Utaiistical  Accmmt,  vol.  x.  p.  17. 


after  the  abolition  of  the  juiisdictions  that  the 
grievous  oppressive  hardship,  injustice,  and 
obstructiveness  of  the  system  became  evident. 
Previous  to  that,  it  was,  of  course,  the  laird's 
or  chief's  interest  to  keep  his  tenants  attached 
to  him  and  contented,  and  to  see  that  they  did 
not  want;  not  only  so,  but  previous  to  that 
epoch,  wliat  was  deficient  in  the  supply  ol 
food  produced  by  any  parish  or  district,  was 
generally  amply  compensated  for  by  the  levies 
of  cattle  and  other  gear  made  by  the  clans 
upon  each  other  when  hostile,  or  upon  their 
lawful  prey,  the  Lowlanders.  But  even  with 
all  this,  it  would  seem  that,  not  unfrequently, 
the  Highlanders,  either  universally  or  in  cer- 
tain districts,  were  reduced  to  sore  straits,  and 
even  sometimes  devastated  by  famine.  Their 
crops  and  other  supplies  were  so  exactly  squared 
to  their  wants,  that,  whenever  the  least  failure 
took  place  in  the  expected  quantity,  scarcity  or 
cruel  famine  was  the  result.  According  to  Dr 
Walker,  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Western 
Isles  look  for  a  failure  once  in  every  four  years. 
Maston,  in  his  DescrijMon  of  the  Western 
Islands,  complamed  that  many  died  from 
famine  arising  from  years  of  scarcity,  and 
about  1742,  many  over  all  the  Higlilands  ap- 
pear to  have  shared  the  same  fate  from  the 
same  cause.^  So  that,  even  under  the  old 
system,  when  the  clansmen  were  faithful  and 
obedient,  and  the  chief  was  kind  and  liberal, 
and  many  cattle  and  other  productions  were 
imported  free  of  all  cost,  the  majority  of  tlie 
people  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  fre- 
quently suffered  from  scarcity  and  want.  In- 
finitely more  so  was  this  the  case  when  it  ceased 
to  be  the  interest  of  the  laird  to  keep  around 
him  numerous  tenants. 

All  these  things  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  agricul- 
ture in  the  Highlands  was  for  so  long  in  such 
a  wretched  condition. 

They  set  much  store,  however,  by  tlieir  small 
black  cattle  and  diminutive  sheep,  and  appear 
in  many  districts  to  have  put  more  dependence 
upon  them  for  furnishing  the  means  of  e.Nist^ 
ence,  than  upon  what  the  soil  could  yield. 

The  live-stock  of  a  Highland  farm  consisted 
mainly  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  all  of  them 
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of  a  peculiarly  small  breed,  and  capable  of 
yielding  but  little  profit.  The  number  of 
horses  generally  kept  by  a  farmer  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  farm  and  the 
number  of  other  cattle  belonging  to  him.  The 
proportion  of  horses  to  cattle  often  ranged  from 
one  in  eight  to  one  in  four.  For  example, 
Dr  Webster  mentions  a  farm  in  Kintail,  upon 
which  there  were  forty  milk  cows,  which  with 
the  young  stock  made  one  hundred  and  twenty 
head  of  cattle,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
goats  and  ewes,  young  and  old,  and  ten  horses. 
The  reason  that  so  great  a  proportion  of  horses 
was  kept,  was  evidently  the  great  number  that 
were  necessary  for  the  operation  of  ploughing, 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Highlands  carts  were  unknown,  and  fuel, 
grain,  manure,  and  many  other  things  gene- 
rally carried  in  machines,  had  to  be  conveyed 
on  the  backs  of  the  horses,  which  were  of  a 
very  small  breed,  although  of  wonderful 
strength  considering  their  rough  treatment  and 
scanty  fare.  They  were  frequently  plump, 
active,  and  endurable,  though  they  had  neither 
size  nor  strength  for  laborious  cultivation. 
They  were  generally  from  nine  to  twelve  hands 
higli,  short-necked,  chubby-headed,  and  thick 
and  flat  at  the  withers.^  "  They  are  so  small 
that  a  middle-sized  man  must  keep  his  legs 
almost  in  lines  parallel  to  their  sides  when 
carried  over  the  stony  ways  ;  and  it  is  almost 
incredible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it  how 
nimbly  they  skip  with  a  heavy  rider  among 
the  rocks  and  large  moor-stones,  turning  zig-zag 
to  such  places  as  are  passable."^  Walker 
believes  that  scarcely  any  horses  could  go 
through  so  much  labour  and  fatigue  upon  so 
little  sustenance.*     They  were  generally  called 

0  Walker's  Hebrides,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 

'  Burt's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

^  Still  they  would  seem  to  have  been  of  compara- 
tively little  use  for  farming  operations ;  for  Dr 
Walker,  writing  about  1760,  when  the  breed  was  at 
least  no  worse  than  it  was  previous  to  1745,  speaks 
thus  : — "  The  number  of  horses  is  by  far  too  gi-eat 
upon  every  Highland  farm.  They  are  so  numerous, 
because  they  are  inelTicient  ;  and  they  are  inefficient, 
because  they  have  ncitlier  stature  nor  food  to  render 
them  sufficiently  useful.  Their  number  has  never 
been  restrained  by  the  authority  of  the  landlords,  like 
that  of  the  sheep.  For  iu  many  places,  they  are  bred 
and  sold  olf  the  farm  to  advantage,  being  sent  in 
droves  to  the  south.  In  this  case,  their  numbers  upon 
a  farm  may  be  proper.  But  in  general,  there  are  six, 
eight,  or  ten  horses  upon  the  smaller  farms,  and 
sixteen,  twenty,  or  more  upon  the  larger  ;  without 
any  being  bred  for  sale,  and  even  few  for  supporting 


garrons,  and  seem  in  many  respects  to  have 
resembled  the  modern  Shetland  pony.  These 
horses  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  were 
allowed  to  run  wild  among  the  hills,  each 
having  a  mark  indicating  its  owner ;  during 
the  severest  part  of  -ndnter  they  were  sometimes 
brought  down  and  fed  as  well  as  their  owners 
could  afford.  They  seem  frequently  to  have 
been  bred  for  exportation. 

Sheep,  latterly  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  Highlands,  bore  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  black  cattle.  Indeed, 
before  sheep-farming  began  to  take  place  upon 
so  large  a  scale,  and  to  receive  encouragement 
from  the  proprietors,  the  latter  were  generally 
in  the  habit  of  restricting  their  tenants  to  a 
limited  number  of  sheep,  seldom  more  than  one 
sheep  for  one  cow.  This  restriction  appears  t 
have  arisen  from  the  real  or  supposed  interest 
of  the  landlord,  who  looked  for  the  money  part 
of  his  rent  solely  from  the  produce  of  sale  ol 
the  tenants'  cattle.  Sheep  were  thus  con- 
sidered not  as  an  article  of  profit,  but  merely 
as  part  of  the  means  by  which  the  farmer'." 
family  was  clothed  and  fed,  and  therefore  the 
landlord  was  anxious  that  the  number  should 
not  be  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
In  a  very  few  years  after  1745,  a  complete 
revolution  took  place  in  this  respect. 

The  old  native  sheep  of  the  Higldands,  now 
rare,  though  common  in  some  parts  of  Shetland, 
is  thus  described  by  Dr  Walker.  "  It  is  the 
smallest  animal  of  its  kind.  It  is  of  a  tliin 
lank  shape,  and  has  short  straight  horns.  The 
face  and  legs  are  white,  the  tail  extremely 
short,  and  the  wool  of  various  colours  ;  for, 
beside  black  and  white,  it  is  sometimes  of  a 
bluish  grey  colour,  at  other  times  brown,  and 
sometimes  of  a  deep  russet,  and  frequently  an 
individual  is  blotched  with  two  or  three  of 
these  different  colours.  In  some  of  the  low 
islands,  where  the  pasture  answers,  the  wool  of 
this  small  sheep  is  of  the  finest  kind,  and  the 
same  with  that  of  Shetland.  In  the  moun- 
tainous islands,  the  animal  is  found  of  the 
smallest  size,  with  coarser  wool,  and  with  this 

the  stock.  None  of  them  perform  the  work  of  a 
horse  ;  even  where  such  numbers  are  kept,  and  pujely 
for  labour,  each  of  them,  in  many  places,  do  not 
plough  two  acres  of  land  annually.  They  get  no  food 
the  whole  year  round,  but  what  they  can  pick  up 
upon  the  hills,  and  their  sustenance  is  thc-eforc 
unluckily  accounted  as  nothing.' 
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vory  remarkable  cliaracter,  that  it   has  often 
four,  and  sometimes  even  six  horns. 

"  Such  is  the  original  breed  of  sheep  over  all 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  It  varies 
much  indeed  in  its  properties,  according  to  the 
climate  and  pasture  of  different  districts ;  but,  in 
general,  it  is  so  diminutive  in  size,  and  of  so 
bad  a  form,  that  it  is  requisite  it  should  be 
given  up,  wherever  sheep-farming  is  to  he  fol- 
lowed to  any  considerable  extent.  From  this 
there  is  only  one  exception  :  in  some  places  the 
wool  is  of  such  a  superior  quality,  and  so 
•vniuable,  that  the  breed  perhaps  may,  on  that 
account,  be  with  advantage  retained." 

The  small,  shaggy  black  cattle,  so  well 
known  even  at  the  present  day  in  conaection 
■n'ith  the  Highlands,  was  the  principal  live- 
stock cultivated  previous  to  the  alterations 
which  followed  1745.  This  breed  appears  to 
have  been  excellent  in  its  kind,  and  the  best 
adapted  for  the  country,  and  was  quite  capable 
of  being  brought  to  admirable  perfection  by 
proper  care,  feeding,  and  management.  But 
little  care,  however,  was  bestowed  on  the 
rearing  of  these  animals,  and  in  general  they 
were  allowed  to  forage  for  themselves  as  best 
they  could.  As  we  have  said  already,  the 
Highland  farrner  of  those  days  regarded  his 
jattle  as  the  only  money-producing  article  with 
which  his  farm  was  stocked,  all  the  other  pro- 
ducts being  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
himself  and  his  family.  It  was  mainly  the 
cattle  that  paid  the  rent.  It  was  therefore 
very  natural  that  the  farmer  should  endeavour 
to  have  as  large  a  stock  of  this  commodity  as 
possible,  the  result  being  that,  blind  to  his  o\vn 
real  interests,  he  generally  to  a  large  extent 
overstocked  his  farm.  According  to  Dr  Walker,' 
over  all  the  farms  in  the  north,  there  was  kept 
above  one-third  more  of  cattle  than  what  under 
the  then  prevailing  system  of  management 
could  be  properly  supported.  The  consequence 
of  course  was,  that  the  cattle  were  generally  in 
a  half-fed  and  lean  condition,  and,  during 
winter  especially,  they  died  in  great  numbers. 

As  a  rule,  the  arable  land  in  the  Highlands 
bore,  and  still  bears,  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  that  devoted  to  pasture.  The  arable 
land  is  as  a  rule  by  the  sea-shore,  on  the  side 
of  a  river  or  lake,  or  in  a  valley  ;  while  the 

Hchridrs,  kc,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 


rest  of  the  farm,  devoted  to  pasturage,  stretches 
often  for  many  miles  away  among  the  hills. 
The  old  mode  of  valuing  or  dividing  lands  in 
Scotland  was  into  shilling,  sixpenny,  and 
threepenny  lands  of  Scotch  money.  Latterly 
the  English  denomination  of  money  was  used, 
and  these  divisions  were  termed  penny,  ^  half- 
penny, and  farthing  lands.  A  tacksman  gene- 
rally rented  a  large  number  of  these  penny 
lands,  and  either  farmed  them  himself,  or,  as 
was  very  often  done,  sublet  them  to  a  numbe? 
of  tenants,  none  of  whom  as  a  rule  held  more 
than  a  penny  land,  and  many,  having  less  than 
a  farthing  land,  paying  from  a  few  shillings  to 
a  few  pounds  of  rent.  Where  a  number  of 
tenants  thus  rented  land  from  a  tacksman  ot 
proprietor,  they  generally  laboured  the  arable 
land  in  common,  and  each  received  a  portiori 
of  the  produce  proportioned  to  his  share  in  the 
general  holding.  The  pasturage,  which  formed 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  farm,  they  had  in 
common  for  the  use  of  their  cattle,  each  tenant 
being  allowed  to  pasture  a  certain  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  sotiraerf  or  proportioned  ^  to  the 
quantity  of  land  he  held.  "  The  tenant  of  a 
penny  land  often  keeps  four  or  five  cows,  with 
whatare  called  theirfoUowers,  six  oreight  horses, 
and  some  sheep.  The  followers  are  the  calf,  a 
one-year-old,  a  two-year-old,  and  a  three-year- 
old,  making  in  aU  with  the  cow  five  head  of 
.  black  cattle.  By  frequent  deaths  among  them, 
the  number  is  seldom  complete,  yet  this  penny 
land  has  or  may  have  upon  it  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  head  of  black  cattle,  besides  horses 
and  sheep."  The  halfpenny  and  fartliing  lands 
seem  to  have  been  allowed  a  larger  proportion 
of  live  stock  than  the  penny  lands,  considering 
theii  size.'  It  was  seldom,  however,  that  a 
tenant  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  number 
for  which  he  was  soumed,  the  desire  to  have 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  most  profitable 
commodity  frequently  inducing  to  overstock, 
and  thus  defeat  his  main  purpose. 

During  summer  and  autumn,  the  cattle  and 
other  hve  stock  were  confined  to  the  hills  to 
prevent  them  doing  injury  to  the  crops,  for 


tenth  part  of  a  davoch,  i.e.,  about  forty  ; 

'  The  rule  in  souming  seems  to  liave  been  that  one 
cow  was  equal  to  eight,  in  some  places  ten,  sheep, 
and  two  cows  equal  to  one  horse. 

'  Walker's  Hebrides,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  .'iG. 
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tlio  lands  were  totally  unprotected  by  enclo- 
sures. After  the  ground  was  cleared  of  the 
crops,  the  animals  were  allowed  to  roam  pro- 
miscuously over  the  whole  farm,  if  not  over 
the  farms  of  a  whole  district,  having  little  or 
notliing  to  eat  in  the  winter  and  spring  but 
what  they  could  pick  up  in  the  fields.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  but  very  absurd 
notion  in  the  Highlands  that  the  housing  of 
cattle  tended  to  enfeeble  them ;  thus  many 
cattle  died  of  cold  and  starvation  every  winter, 
those  who  sm-vived  were  mere  skeletons,  and, 
moreover,  the  farmer  lost  all  their  dung  which 
could  have  been  turned  to  good  use  as  manure. 
Many  of  the  cows,  from  poverty  and  disease, 
brought  a  calf  only  once  in  two  years,  and  it 
was  often  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the 
cow  could  give  sufficient  milk  to  nourish  her 
offspring.  Thus  many  of  the  Highland  cattle 
were  starved  to  death  in  their  calf's  skin. 

A  custom  prevailed  among  the  Highlanders 
of  old,  common  to  them  -mth.  other  mountainous 
pastoral  countries,  e.g.,  Switzerland.  Dui'ing 
winter  the  tenants  of  a  farm  with  their  families, 
cottars,  and  servants,  lived  in  the  Bailte 
Geamhre,  or  winter  town,  in  the  midst  of  the 
arable  land;  but  in  summer,  after  all  the 
sowing  was  done,  about  the  middle  of  June,  a 
general  migration  was  made  to  the  hills  along 
with  the  cattle,  the  arable  ground  with  aU  its 
appurtenances  being  allowed  to  take  care  of 
itself.  The  following  passage,  quoted  from  the 
old  Statistical  Account  of  Boleskine  and  Aber- 
tarff,  Inverness-shire,  wiU  give  a  notion  of  the 
working  of  this  practice  : — 

"  The  whole  country,  with  two  exceptions, 
consists  of  a  variety  of  half  davoch-lands,  each 
of  which  was  let  or  disponed  by  the  Lovat 
family  or  their  chamberlain  to  a  wadsetter  or 
principal  tacksman,  and  had  no  concern  with 
the  sub-tenantry  ;  each  sub-tenant  had  again  a 
variety  of  cottars,  equally  unconnected  with  the 
principal  tacksman  ;  and  each  of  these  had  a 
number  of  cattle  of  all  denominations,  propor- 
tional to  their  respective  holdings,  with  the 
produce  whereof  he  fed  and  clad  himself  and 
whole  family.  As  there  were  extensive  sheal- 
lings  or  grasings  attached  to  this  country,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lordship  of  Badenoch, 
the  inhabitants  in  the  beginning  of  summer 
removed  to  these  sheaUings  with  their  whole 


cattle,  man,  woman,  and  child  ;  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  observe  an  infant  iu  one 
creel,  and  a  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the 
horse,  to  keep  up  an  equilibrium  ;  and  when 
the  grass  became  scarce  in  the  sheaUings,  they 
returned  again  to  their  principal  farms,  where 
they  remained  while  they  had  sufficiency  of 
pasture,  and  then,  in  the  same  manner,  went 
back  to  their  sheaUings,  and  observed  this 
ambulatory  course  during  the  seasons  of  vege- 
tation ;  and  the  only  operations  attended  to 
during  the  summer  season  was  their  peats  or 
fuel,  and  repairing  their  rustic  habitations. 
When  their  smaU  crops  were  fit  for  it,  all 
hands  descended  from  the  hUls,  and  continued 
on  the  farms  tiU  the  same  was  cut  and  secured 
in  barns,  the  waUs  of  which  were  generally 
made  of  dry  stone,  or  wreathed  with  branches 
or  boughs  of  trees  ;  and  it  was  no  singular 
custom,  after  harvest,  for  the  whole  inhabit- 
ants to  return  to  their  sheaUings,  and  to 
abide  there  till  driven  from  thence  by  the 
snow.  During  the  winter  and  spring,  the 
whole  pasturage  of  the  country  was  a  common, 
and  a  poind-fold  was  a  thing  totaUy  unkno^vn. 
The  cultivation  of  the  country  was  aU  per- 
formed in  spring,  the  inhabitants  havmg  no 
taste  for  foUo wing  green  crops  or  other  modern 


The  milk  produced  by  the  small  Highland 
cows  was,  and  indeed  is,  smaU  in  quantity,  but 
in  quaUty  it  resembles  what  in  the  Lowlands 
is  known  as  cream.  Of  course,  the  butter  and 
cheese  made  from  such  milk  is  unusuaUy  rich. 

About  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September,  the  cattle  had  generaUy  been  got 
into  good  condition  by  their  summer  feeding, 
the  beef  then,  according  to  Captain  Burt, 
being  "  extremely  sweet  and  succulent."  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  drovers  coUected  then' 
herds,  and  drove  them  to  the  fairs  and  markets 
on  the  borders  of  the  lowlands,  and  sometimes 
so  far  south  as  the  north  of  England.  As  from 
the  want  of  good  roads  and  any  means  of  rapid 
conveyance,  the  drovers  took  a  considerable 
time  to  reach  their  destination,  and  had  in  the 
meantime  to  be  fed,  a  certain  sum  per  head  had 
to  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  territories 
through  which  they  passed,  for  the  liberty  of 
being  aUowed  grazing  for  tlie  cattle.  Burt 
gives  the  foUowing  graphic  account  of  a  scene 
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he  himsell'  witnessed  on  the  march  south  of  one 
of  these  herds  of  cattle.  "  I  have  several  times 
seen  them  driving  great  numbers  of  cattle 
along  the  sides  of  the  mountains  at  a  great 
distance,  but  never,  except  once,  was  near  them. 
This  was  in  a  time  of  rain,  by  a  wide  river, 
where  there  was  a  boat  to  ferry  over  the 
drovers.  The  cows  were  about  fifty  in  number, 
and  took  the  water  like  spaniels ;  and  when  they 
were  in,  their  drivers  made  a  hideous  cry  to 
urge  them  fonvards  :  this,  they  told  me,  they 
(lid  to  keep  the  foremost  of  them  from  turning 
about ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  rest  would  do 
the  like,  and  then  they  would  be  in  danger, 
especially  the  weakest  of  theiu,  to  be  driven 
away  and  drowned  by  the  torrent.  I  thought 
it  a  very  odd  sight  to  see  so  many  noses 
and  eyes  just  above  water,  and  nothing  of 
them  more  to  be  seen,  for  they  had  no  horns, 
and  upon  the  land  they  appeared  like  so  many 
large  Lincolnshire  calves."  These  drovers  do 
not  seem  as  a  rule  to  have  been  the  owners  of 
cattle,  but  a  class  of  men  whose  business  it  was 
to  collect  into  one  herd  or  drove  the  saleable 
cattle  of  a  number  of  farmers,  take  them  south  to 
the  markets  and  bring  back  the  money,  receiving 
a  small  commission  for  their  trouble.  As  a  rule 
they  seem  to  have  been  men  who,  when  their  in 
tegrity  was  relied  on,  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
bo  able  to  render  a  satisfactory  account  of  every 
animal  and  every  farthing ;  although  probably 
no  one  would  be  more  ready  to  join  in  a  creach 
or  cattle-lifting  expedition,  which  in  those  days 
was  considered  as  honourable  as  warfare.  The 
drovers  "conducted  the  cattle  by  easy  stage 
across  the  country  in  trackways,  which,  whilst 
they  were  less  circuitous  than  public  roids, 
"vere  softer  for  the  feet  of  the  animals,  and  he 
often  rested  at  night  in  the  open  fields  with  h 
herds."*  A  good  idea  of  the  character  of  tliis 
ilass  of  Highlanders  may  be  obtained  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Clironicles  of  iJie  Canonrjatt 


*  Logan's  SwUish  Gael,  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

''  The  following  remarks,  taken  from  tlie  Gartmore 
MS.  at  the  end  of  Burt's  Letters,  gives  one  by  no  means 
a  favourable  idea  of  these  drorers,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  writer  Uved  on  the  border  of  the 
most  notorious  and  iU-behaved  part  of  the  Highlands, 
Rob  Roy's  country,  and  that  lie  himself  was  properly 
a  Lowlander.  The  extract  will  serve  to  show  how  busi- 
nees  transactions  were  conducted  in  the  Highlands. 
"  It  is  alludged,  that  much  of  the  Highlands  lye  at  a 
great  distance  from  pnhlick  fairs,  mercates,  and  places 
of  commerce,  and  that  the  access  to  these  places  is  both 


All  the  other  operations  connected  with  or 
arising  out  of  agricultm-e  were  conducted  in 

rude  and  ineffective  a  manner  as  those  above 
mentioned.  The  harvest  was  always  an  anxious 
season  with  the  Highlander,  as  from  the  wet- 
ness of  the  climate  and  the  early  period  at 
which  rain  set  in,  their  crops  might  never  come 
to  useful  perfection,  or  might  be  swept  away  by 
floods  or  heavy  rains  before  they  could  be 
gathered  in.^  Dr  Walker  declares  that  in  the 
Hebrides  and  Western  HigHands  the  people 
made  up  their  minds  to  lose  one  harvest  in 
four  on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the  climate. 
If  the  crops,  however,  escaped  destruction  from 
the  elements,  the  farmers  were  glad  to  get  them 
reaped  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  a  rule,  the 
common  sickle  seems  to  have  been  used  for 
cutting  down  the  grain,  although  it  appears 
to  have  been  not  uncommon  to  tear  it  from  the 


difficult  and  dangerous  ;  by  reason  of  all  which,  trad- 
ing people  decline  to  go  into  the  country  in  order  to 
traffick  and  deal  with  the  people.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  farmers,  having  no  way  to  turn  the  produce 
of  their  farms,  which  is  mostly  cattle,  into  money, 
are  obliged  to  pay  their  rents  in  cattle,  which  the  land- 
lord takes  at  his  own  price,  in  regaird  that  he  must 
either  grase  them  himself,  send  them  to  distant  mar- 
kets, or  credite  some  person  with  them,  to  be  againe  at 
a  certain  profite  disposed  of  by  him.  This  intioduced 
the  busieness  of  that  sort  of  people  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Drovers.  These  men  have  little  or  no 
substance,  they  must  know  the  language,  the  different 
places,  and  consequently  be  of  that  country.  Tho  far- 
mers, then,  do  either  sell  their  cattle  to  these  drovers 
upon  credite,  at  the  drovers  price  (for  ready  money 
they  seldom  have),  or  to  the  landlord  at  his  price,  for 
payment  of  his  rent.  If  this  last  is  the  case,  the  land- 
lord does  again  dispose  of  them  to  the  drover  upon 
credite,  and  these  drovers  make  what  profites  they  can 
by  selling  them  to  grasiers,  or  at  markets.  These  dro- 
vers make  payments,  and  keep  credite  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  they  either  in  reality  become  banknipts,  or 
pretend  to  be  so .  The  last  is  most  frequently  the  case, 
and  then  the  subject  of  which  they  have  cheated  is  pri- 
vately transferred  to  a  confident  person  in  whose  name, 
upon  that  reall  stock,  a  trade  is  sometimes  carried  on, 
for  their  behoof,  till  this  trustee  gett  into  credite,  and 
prepaire  hw  affairs  for  a  bankniptcy.  Thus  the  farmers 
are  still  keept  poor ;  they  fu-st  seD  at  an  under  rate,  and 
then  they  often  lose  alltogether.  The  landlords,  too, 
must  either  turn  traders,  and  take  their  cattle  to  mar- 
kets, or  give  these  people  credite,  and  by  the  same 
means  suffer."— Burt's  ZcftCT-s,  vol.  ii.  pp.  364,  365. 

^  "  The  latter  part  of  the  season  is  often  verj'  wet ; 
and  the  com,  particularly  oats,  suffer  very  much. 
June  and  August  are  the  mouths  which  have  least  rain. 
September  and  October  arc  frequently  very  wet :  during 
these  months,  not  only  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  falls, 
Init  it  is  more  constant,  acce-npanied  by  a  cold  and 
cloudy  atmosphere,  which  is  very  unfavourable  either 
to  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  drying  it  after  it  is  cut. 
In  July  and  Aupist  a  good  deal  of  rain  falls  ;  but  it  i; 
in  heavy  showers,  and  the  intervals  are  fine,  the  sun 
shining  clear  and  bright  often  for  several  days  tc- 
gether."— ffrtrrntt's  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 
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eartli  by  the  roots. ''  The  harvest  work  seems 
to  have  been  generally  performed  by  women,  as 
is  indeed  the  case  still  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
This,  Burt  thinks,  tended  much  to  retard  the 
harvest,  as  it  sometimes  took  a  woman  and  a 
girl  a  fortnight  to  do  what  with  the  aid  of  a 
man  might  have  been  done  in  a  couple  of 
days.^  So  short-Uyed  was  the  supply  of  grain, 
and  so  iU-off  were  the  people  sometimes,  that 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  pluck  tht 
ears  as  they  ripened,  like  fruit,  and  even  scorch 
the  grain  when  green  and  squeeze  it  mto  an 
unwholesome  pulp.' 

Tlic  flail  appears  to  have  been  the  only  aititk 
used  to  separate  the  grain  from  its  husk,  and  tht 
only  winnowing  it  got  was  from  the  draught 
that  passed  through  the  rude  barn,  which  had 
two  doors  opposite  each  other  for  the  puipose 

The  quern  or  hand-mill  is  the  oldest  machine 
used  for  grinding  grain.  It  consisted  of  two 
stones,  one  above  the  other,  the  former  turned 
round  by  a  handle  and  having  an  opening  in 


'  Buchanan's  Travels  in  the  Eelrides,  p.  154. 

*  '*In  larger  farms  Lelonging  to  gentlemen  of  the 
clan,  where  there  are  any  number  of  women  employed 
in  harvest-work,  they  all  keep  tinie  together  by  seve- 
ral barbarous  tones,  of  the  voice,  and  stoop  and  rise 
together  as  regularly  as  a  rank  of  soldiers  when  they 
ground  their  arms.  Spmetimes  they  are  incited  to 
their  work  by  the  sound  of  a  bagpijie,  and  by  either 
of  these  they  proceed  with  great  alacrity,  it  being  dis- 
graceful for  any  one  to  be  out  of  time  with  the  sickle." 
This  custom  of  usi;ig  music  to  enable  a  number  of 
common  workers  to  keep  time,  seems  to  have  been  in 
vogue  in  many  operations  in  the  Highlands.  We 
iiuote  the  following  graphic  accoimt  of  the  process  of 
falling  given  by  Buvt  in  the  same  letter  that  contains 
the  above  riuotation,  (vol.  ij.  p.  48.)  "They  use  the 
same  tone,  or  a  jiiper,  when  they  thicken  the  newly- 
wovon  plaiding,  instead  of  a  fulling-mill.  This  is 
done  by  si.x  or  eight  women  sitting  upon  the  ground, 
near  some  river  or  rivulet,  in  two  opposite  ranks, 
with  the  wet  cloth  between  them  ;  their  coats  are 
tucked  up,  and  with  their  naked  feet  they  strike  one 
against  another's,  keeping  exact  time  as  above  men- 
tioned. And  among  numbers  of  men,  employed  in 
any  work  that  requires  strength  and  joint  labour 
(as  the  launching  a  large  boat,  or  the  like),  they  must 
have  the  piper  to  regulate  their  time,  as  well  as  iisky 
to  keep  up  their  spirits  in  the  performance  ;  for  pay 
they   often   have    little,    or  none   at   all."  —  Burt's 

»  Burton's  Scotland  (1689-1748),  vol.  ii.  p.  395.— 
"  'fhe  poverty  of  the  field  labourers  hereabouts  is  de- 
plorable. I  was  one  day  riding  out  for  air  and  exercise, 
and  in  my  way  I  saw  a  woman  cutting  green  barley  in 
a  little  plot  before  her  hut :  this  induced  me  to  turn 
aside  and  ask  her  what  use  she  intended  it  fpr,  and 
she  told  mc  it  was  to  make  bread  for  her  family.  The 
grain  was  so  green  and  soft  that  I  easily  pressed  some 
of  it  between  my  fingers  ;  so  that  when  she  had  pre- 
pared it,  certainly  it  must  have  been  more  like  a.  poul- 
tice than  what  she  called  ir,  bread." — Burl's  Lrtkrs, 
vol.  i.  p.  224. 


the  top  to  admit  the  grain.  Tliis  primitive 
kind  of  mill,  even  for  long  after  ]  745,  was  used 
all  over  the  Highlands  to  convert  the  scanty 
supply  of  grain  into  meal  The  quern  was  gene- 
rally driven  by  two  women  .^ttipg  opposite  each 


other,  but  it  was  also  adapted  to  a  rude  water- 
wheel,  the  axle  of  wliioh  was  fixed  in  the  ujiper 
stone.  This  rude  water-mill  is  still  used  in  Shet- 
land, and  is  of  the  very  simplest  construction. 
A  common  method  of  preparing  the  grain  for 
the  quern  was  called  gradclanimj,  which  con- 
sisted in  taking  a  handful  of  com  in  the 
stalk,  setting  fire  to  it,  and  when  it  had  burnt 
long  enough,  knocking  the  grain  from  the  head 
by  means  of  a  stick  ;  thus  both  thrashing  and 
drying  it  at  the  same  time.  This  of  course 
was  a  wretched  and  most  extravagant  mode  of 
procedure,  blackening  and  otherwise  spoiling 
the  grain,  and  wasting  the  straw.  This  pro- 
cess was  common  in  the  Western  Islands,  where 
also  there  was  a  kind  of  very  rude  kibi,  on  th 
bare  ribs  of  which  were  put  the  heads  of  the 
grain,  which,  when  dried,  were  pulled  down 
on  the  floor  and  immediately  thrashed  and 
winnowed,  and  stored  up  hot  in  plates,  ready 
for  the  quern.  Thus  could  a  man  have  cut 
the  sheaves,  dry  and  thrash  the  barley,  clean 
itfor  tljie  quern,  and  make  his  breakfast  thereof 
after  it  was  ground.'  Another  method  common 
in  Badenoch  and  the  central  Highlands  was 
to  switch  the  corn  out  of  the  ear  with  a  stick, 
separate  it  from  the  chaff,  and  put  it  in  a  pot 
on  the  fire,   while  a  person  kept  stirring  i'^t 


Buchii 
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>»ith  a  wooden  spatula.  "  I  have  scon,'  says  a 
gentleman  from  Laggan,  "the  com  cut,  dried, 
ground,  baked,  and  eaten  in  less  than  two  hours.' 
There  must,  however,  have  been  a  miU  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale  than  either  the  hand  or 
water-quem,  situated  in  a  great  many  of  the 
Highland  districts,  as  it  is  well  known  that  in 
the  Highlands  as  well  as  the  Lowlands,  multure 
and  thiilage  were  common  exactions  by  which 
the  tenants  were  oppressed.  The  tenants  would 
be  no  doubt  glad  in  many  cases  to  escape  the 
lieavy  miU-dues  by  grinding  their  grain  for 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  rude  contrivances 
would  allow  them.  But  the  convenience  of  a 
well-constructed  mill  in  a  district  is  evident,  and 
of  course  it  is  but  fair  that  those  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  mill  should  pay  for  it.  Moreover, 
in  early  times,  when  large  mills  were  first 
introduced  into  a  district  by  the  laird  or  pro- 
prietor, it  was  natural  enough  that  he  should 
endeavour,  either  by  bargain  or  force,  to  get  his 
tenants  to  take  their  grain  to  the  district-mill 
to  be  ground,  as  only  by  tliis  means  could  the 
expense  of  building  and  keeping  up  of  the  mill 
be  defrayed  and  a  miller  induced  to  rent 
it.  As  money  was  scarce  in  those  days,  aud  as 
rent  and  other  dues  were  paid  in  kind,  it  was 
natural  and  fair  enough  that  the  landlord  should 
exact  a  small  portion  of  the  grain  taken  to  his 
mill  as  due  to  him  for  keeping  the  mill  up,  and 
also  for  the  miller  to  take  pajrment  for  his  trouble 
and  time  by  keeping  to  himself  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  meal  into  which  he  had  con- 
verted the  grain.  But  like  every  other  custom, 
this  was  liable  to  abuse,  and  did  in  the  end 
turn  out  to  be  a  most  grievous  exaction  and  a 
great  hindrance  to  agricultural  improvement. 
Every  farmer  was  thirled  to  a  particular  mill, 
tliirlage  being  a  due  payable  to  the  landlord  ; 
aud  the  miller,  besides  having  a  croft  or  small 
fann  attached  to  the  mill,  was  allowed  to  exact 
multure,  or  a  proportion  of  meal,  to  pay  himself 
for  his  trouble.  Besides  these  there  appears  to 
have  been  other  exactions  which  could  be  made 
by  the  miller  on  various  pretexts,  and  the 
amount  of  which  depended  pretty  much  upon 
his  own  caprice.  Altogether  they  not  un- 
frequently  amounted  to  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of 
the  meal  produced  by  the  grain.  Yet  for  long 
after  1745,  even  into  the  present  century,  did 
•  Logan's  Giicl,  vol.  ii  p.  97 


these  exactions  continue  to  be  in  force  in  many 
parts  of  the  country;  and  an  ahnost  imiversal 
complaint  by  the  writers  of  the  articles  on  the 
Highland  parishes  in  the  Old  Statistical  Ac- 
count, is  the  grievous  nature  of  these  and 
other  exactions. 

Almost  the  only  fuel  used  by  the  High- 
landers, not  only  in  the  early  part  but  during 
the  whole  of  last  century,  was  peat,  still  used 
in  many  Highland  districts,  and  the  only  fuel 
used  in  a  great  part  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
The  cutting  and  preparing  of  the  fuel,  com- 
posed mainly  of  decayed  roots  of  various  plants, 
consumed  a  serious  part  of  the  Highlander's 
time,  as  it  was  often  to  be  found  only  at  a 
great  distance  from  his  habitation ;  and  he 
had  to  cut  not  only  for  himself  but  for  his 
laird,  the  process  itself  being  long  and  trouble- 
some, extending  from  the  time  the  sods  were  first 
cut  till  they  were  formed  in  a  stack  at  the  side 
of  the  farmer's  or  cottar's  door,  over  five  or  six 
months;  and  after  all,  they  frequently  turned 
out  but  a  wretched  substitute  for  either  wood  or 
coal;  often  they  were  little  else  than  a  mass  of 
red  earth.  It  generally  took  five  people  to  cut 
peats  out  of  one  spot.  One  cut  the  peats,  which 
were  placed  by  another  on  the  edge  of  the  trench 
from  which  they  were  cut;  a  third  spread 
them  on  the  field,  while  a  fourth  trimmed  them, 
a  fifth  resting  in  the  meantime  ready  to  relievo 
the  man  that  was  cutting. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  houses 
and  other  buildings  of  the  Higlilanders  were 
quite  in  keeping  with  their  agricultural  im- 
plements and  general  mode  of  life.  Even 
the  tacksmen  or  gentlemen  of  the  clan, 
the  relations  of  the  chief,  lived  in  huts  or 
hovels,  that  the  poorest  farmer  in  most  parts 
of  Scotland  at  the  present  day,  would  shudder 
to  house  his  cattle  in.  In  most  cases  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  as  those 
of  the  small  farmers  or  cottars,  only  perhap.'i 
a  little  larger.  Burt  mentions  such  a  housu 
belonging  to  a  gentleman  of  the  clan,  wliich  hn 
visited  in  one  of  his  peregrinations  round 
Inverness.  He  says'  it  consisted  of  one  long 
apartment  vv-ithout  any  partition,  "  where  the 
family  was  at  one  end,  and  some  cattle  at  the 
other."  The  o%vner  of  this  rude  habitation  must 
have  been  somewhat  shrewd  and  Bensi])le,  as  he 
'  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 
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could  not  only  perceive  the  disadvantages  of  this 
mode  of  life  to  which  he  was  doomed,  but  had 
insight  and  candour  enough  to  be  able  to  account 
for  his  submission  to  them.  "  The  truth  is," 
Captain  Burt  reports  him  to  have  said,  "  we 
are  insensibly  inured  to  it  by  degrees  ;  for,  when 
very  young,  we  know  no  better  ;  being  gro^^Ti 
up,  we  are  inclined,  or  persuaded  by  our  near 
relations,  to  marry — thence  come  children,  and 
fondness  for  them  :  but  above  all,"  says  he, 
"  is  the  love  of  our  chief,  so  strongly  is  it  in- 
culcated to  us  in  our  infancy ;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  that,  I  think  the  HigUands  would  be 
much  thinner  of  people  than  they  now  are." 
How  much  truth  there  is  in  that  last  statement 
is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  history  of  the  country 
after  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tions, which  was  the  means  of  breaking  up  the 
old  intimate  relation  between,  and  mutual  de- 
pendence of,  chief  and  people.  Burt  says  else- 
where, that  near  to  Inverness,  there  were  a  few 
gentlemen's  houses  built  of  stone  and  lime,  but 
that  in  the  inner  part  of  the  mountains  there 
were  no  stone-builiiings  except  the  barracks, 
and  that  one  might  have  gone  a  hundred  miles 
without  seeing  any  other  dwellings  but  huts  of 
turf.  By  the  beginning  of  last  century  the 
houses  of  most  of  the  chiefs,  though  compara- 
tively small,  seem  to  have  been  substantially 
built  of  stone  and  lime,  although  their  food  and 
manner  of  life  would  seem  to  have  been  pretty 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  tacksmen.  The 
children  of  chiefs  and  gentlemen  seem  to  have 
been  allowed  to  run  about  in  much  the  same  ap- 
parently uncared  for  condition  as  those  of  the  ten- 
ants, it  having  been  a  common  saying,  according 
to  Burt,  "  that  a  gentleman's  bairns  are  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  speaking  English."  To 
illustrate  this  he  tells  us  that  once  when  dining 
with  a  laird  not  very  far  from  Inverness — pos- 
sibly Lord  Lovat — he  met  an  English  soldier  at 
the  house  who  was  catching  birds  for  the  laird 
to  exercise  liis  hawks  on.  This  soldier  told  Burt 
that  for  three  or  four  days  after  his  first  coming, 
he  had  observed  in  the  kitchen  ("an  out-house 
liovel")  a  parcel  of  dirty  children  half  naked, 
whom  he  took  to  belong  to  some  poor  tenant, 
but  at  last  discovered  they  were  part  of  the 
family.  "  But,"  says  the  fastidious  English 
Captain,  "although  these  were  so  little  regarded, 
the  young  laird,  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  was 


going  to  the  university ;  and  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, about  sixteen,  sat  with  us  at  table,  clean 
and  genteelly  dressed."* 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Burt's  statement 
when  he  speaks  of  what  he  saw  or  heard,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  he  was  an  Englishman, 
with  aU  an  Englishman's  prejudices  in  favour 
of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  good  living, 
and  general  fastidiousness  which  characterise 
his  own  half  of  the  kingdom,  and  many  of  an 
Englishman's  prejudices  against  the  Scotch  gen- 
erally and  the  turbulent  Highlanders  in  parti- 
cular. His  letters  are,  however,  of  the  utmost 
value  ingivingus  a  clearand  interesting  glimpse 
into  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Highlanders  shortly 
before  1745,  and  most  Scotchmen  at  least  will  be 
able  to  sift  what  is  fact  from  what  is  exagger- 
ation and  English  colouring.  Much,  no  doubt, 
of  what  Burt  tells  of  the  Highlanders  when 
he  was  there  is  true,  but  it  is  true  also  of  people 
then  living  in  the  same  station  in  other  parts 
of  Scotland,  where  however  among  the  better 
classes,  and  even  among  the  farmers,  even  then, 
there  was  generally  a  rough  abundance  com- 
bined with  a  sort  of  aifectation  of  rudeness  of 
manner.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  the 
son  of  the  laird,  and  he  might  have  been  a  duke, 
and  the  son  of  the  hind  were  educated  at  the 
same  parish  school ;  and  even  at  the  present 
day  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  sons  of 
the  highest  Scottish  nobility  sitting  side  by  side 
on  the  same  coUege-benches  with  the  sous  of  day- 
labourers,  ploughmen,  mechanics,  farmers,  and 
small  shop-keepers.  Such  a  sight  is  rare  in  the 
Enghsh  universities ;  where  there  are  low-bom 
intruders,  it  will  in  mostcases  be  found  that  they 
belong  to  Scotland.  We  do  not  make  these  re- 
marks to  prejudice  the  reader  in  any  way  against 
the  statements  of  Burt  or  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  his  letters ;  all  we  wisli  the  reader  to  under- 
stand is  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  rather  fond 
of  gossip,  and  perhaps  of  adding  point  to  a  story 
at  the  expense  of  truth,  with  all  the  prejudices 
and  want  of  enlightenment  and  consmopolitan- 
ism  of  even  educated  Englishmen  of  150  years 
ago.  He  states  facts  correctly,  but  from  a 
peculiar  and  very  un-Scottish  point  of  view. 
His  evidence,  even  when  stripped  of  its  slight 
colouring,  is   invaluable,    and,    even    to    tiie 

«  Burt's  Lelkrs,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
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modem  HigUauder,  must  prove  that  Ms  an- 
cestors lived  in  a  very  miserable  way,  although 
they  themselves  might  not  have  realised  its  dis- 
comfort and  wretchedness,  but  on  the  contrary, 
may  have  been  as  contented  as  the  most  well-to- 
do  English  squire  or  prosperous  English  farmer. 
Even  among  the  higher  members  of  th«  clans, 
the  tacksmen  and  most  extensive  farmers,  the 
fare  does  not  seem  to  have  been  by  any  means 
abundant,  and  generiiUy  was  of  the  commonest 
kind.  For  a  few  months  in  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  cattle  and  sheep  were  in  condition  to 
be  killed,  animal  food  appears  to  have  been  plen- 
tiful enough,  as  it  must  also  have  been  after 
any  successful  cattle-foray.  But  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  the  food  of  even  the  gentlemen  in 
many  places  must  have  been  such  as  any  mo- 
dern farmer  would  have  turned  up  his  nose  at. 
In  other  districts  again,  where  the  chief  was 
well-oif  and  liberal,  he  appears  to  have  been  will- 
ing enough  to  share  what  he  had  with  his  rela- 
tions the  higher  tenants,  who  again  would  do 
their  best  to  keep  from  want  the  under  tenants 
and  cottars.  StiU  it  wUl  be  seen,  the  living  of  all 
was  very  precarious.  "It  is  impossible  for  me," 
says  Burt,*  "from  my  own  knowledge,  to  give 
you  an  account  of  the  ordinary  way  of  living 
of  these  gentlemen  ;  because,  when  any  of  us 
(the  English)  are  invited  to  their  houses  there 
is  always  an  appearance  of  plenty  to  excess ; 
and  it  has  been  often  said  they  will  ransack 
aU  their  tenants  rather  than  we  should  think 
meanly  of  their  housekeeping :  but  I  have  heard 
it  from  many  whom  they  have  employed,  and 
perhaps  had  little  regard  to  their  observations  as 
inferior  people,  that,  although  they  have  been  at- 
tended at  dinner  byfive  or  six  servants,yet,  with 
aU  that  state,  they  have  often  dined  upon  oat- 
meal varied  several  ways,  pickled  herrings,  or 
other  such  cheap  and  indifferent  diet."  Burt 
complains  much  of  their  want  of  hospitality ; 
but  at  this  he  need  not  have  been  surprised.  He 
and  every  other  soldier  stationed  in  the  High- 
lands would  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  even 
dislike  by  the  natives,  who  were  by  no  means 
likely  to  give  them  any  encouragement  to  fre- 
quent their  houses,  and  pry  into  their  secrets 
and  mode  of  life.  The  Higlilanders  were  well- 
Itnown  for  their  hospitality,  and  are  so  in  many 

'  LcUcrs,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 


places  even  at  the  present  day,  resembling  in 
this  respect  most  people  living  in  a  wild  and 
not  much  frequented  country.  As  to  the  every- 
day fare  above  mentioned,  those  who  partook 
of  it  would  consider  it  no  hardship,  if  indeed 
Burt  had  not  been  mistaken  or  been  deceived 
as  to  details.  Oatmeal,  in  the  form  of  porridge 
and  brose,  is  common  even  at  the  present  day 
among  the  lower  classes  in  the  country,  and 
even  among  substantial  farmers.  As  for  the 
other  part  of  it,  there  must  have  been  plenty 
of  salmon  and  trout  about  the  rivers  and 
lochs  of  Inverness-shire,  and  abundance  of 
grain  of  various  kinds  on  the  hdls,  so  that  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  the  inquisitive  Captain 
refers,  must  have  taken  to  porridge  and  pickled 
herring  from  choice:  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
in  Scotland  at  least,  when  a  guest  is  expected, 
the  host  endeavours  to  provide  something  better 
than  common  for  his  entertainment.  Burt  also 
declares  that  he  has  often  seen  a  laird's  lady 
coming  to  church  with  a  maid  behind  her  car- 
rj'ing  her  shoes  and  stockings,  which  she  put 
on  at  a  little  distance  from  the  church.  Indeed, 
from  what  he  says,  it  would  seem  to  have 
boon  quite  common  for  those  in  the  position  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  go  about  in  this  free 
and  easy  fashion.  Their  motives  for  doing  so 
were  no  doubt  those  of  economy  and  comfort — 
not  because  they  had  neither  shoes  nor  stock- 
ings to  put  on.  The  practice  is  quite  common  at 
the  present  day  in  Scotland,  for  both  respectable 
men  and  women  when  travelling  on  a  dusty 
road  on  a  broiling  summer-day,  to  do  so  on  their 
bare  feet,  as  being  so  much  more  comfortable 
and  less  tiresome  than  traveUing  in  heavy  boots 
and  thick  worsted  stockings.  No  one  thinks 
the  worse  of  them  for  it,  nor  infers  that  they 
must  be  wretchedly  ill  off.  The  practice  has 
evidently  at  one  time  been  much  more  common 
even  among  the  higher  classes,  but,  like  many 
other  customs,  lingers  now  only  among  the  com- 
mon people. 

From  all  we  can  learn,  however,  the  chiefs  and 
their  more  immediate  dependants  and  relations 
appear  by  no  means  to  have  been  iU-off,  so  far 
as  the  necessaries  of  life  went,  previous  to  the 
rebellion  of  1745.  They  certainly  had  not  a 
superfluity  of  money,  but  many  of  the  chiefs 
were  profuse  in  their  hospitality,  and  had  al- 
ways abundance  if  not  variety  to  eat  and  drink. 
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Indeed  it  is  well  known,  that  about  200  years 
before  the  rebellion,  an  enactment  had  to  be 
made  by  parliament  limiting  the  amoimt  of 
wine  and  brandy  to  be  used  by  the  various 
chiefs.  Claret,  in  Captain  Burt's  time,  was  as 
common  in  and  around  Inverness  as  it  was  in 
Edinburgh;  the  English  soldiers  are  said  to 
have  found  it  selling  at  sixpence  a  quart,  and 
left  it  at  three  or  four  times  that  price.  In 
their  habits  and  mode  of  life,  their  houses  and 
other  surroundings,  these  Highland  gentlemen 
were  no  doubt  rough  and  rude  and  devoid  of 
luxuries,  and  not  over  particular  as  to  cleanli- 
ness either  of  body  or  untensLls,  but  still  always 
dignified  and  courteous,  respectful  to  their  supe- 
riors and  affable  to  their  inferiors.  Higliland 
pride  is  still  proverbial,  and  while  often  very 
amusing  and  even  pitiable,  has  often  been  of 
considerable  service  to  those  who  possess  it, 
stimulating  them  to  keep  up  their  self-respect 
and  to  do  their  best  in  whatever  situation  they 
may  be  placed.  It  was  this  pride  that  made 
tlie  poorest  and  most  tattered  of  the  tacksmen 
tenants  with  whom  Burt  came  in  contact, 
conduct  himself  as  if  he  had  been  lord  of 
all  he  surveyed,  and  look  ynih.  suspicion  and 
perhaps  with  contempt  upon  the  unknown 
English  red-coat. 

As  a  kind  of  set-off  to  Buit's  disparaging  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  Highland  gentlemen, 
and  yet  to  some  extent  corroborating  it,  we 
quote  the  following  from  the  Old  Statistical 
Account  of  the  parish  of  Boleskine  and  Aber- 
tarf  in  Inverness-shire.  The  district  to  which 
this  account  refers  was  at  least  no  worse 
than  most  other  Highland  parishes,  and  in 
some  respects  must  have  been  better  than  those 
that  were  further  out  of  the  reach  of  civilisa- 
tion." "TUl  the  beginning  of  this  century,  all 
the  heritors  and  wadsetters  in  this  parish 
lived  in  houses  composed  of  cupple  trees,  and 
the  walls  and  thatch  made  up  of  sod  and 
divot ;  but  in  every  wadsetter's  house  there  was 


"  Tlie  following  quotations  from  Mr  Dunbar's 
Social  Life  in  Former  Days,  giving  details  of  house- 
hold furniture  and  expenses,  may  be  taken  as  "  a 
correct  index  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  "  of 
the  best  off  of  the  old  Highland  lairds ;  for  as  tliey 
refer  to  Morayshire,  just  on  the  borders  of  the  High- 
lands, they  cannot  be  held  as  referring  to  the  High- 
land.s  generally,  the  interior  and  western  districts  of 
whiuh  were  considerably  behind  the  border  lands  in 
many  respects  : — 


a  spacious  hall,  containing  a  large  table,  where  hi 
and  his  family  and  dependants  eat  their  twc 


Impnmis,  to  36  bolls  malt,  ut  8  shillings  and  A 

per  boll, 

Item,  to  3«  bolls  meal,  at  same  price, 

Item,  to  10  bolls  wheat,  at  13  shilUngs  and  4 

per  boll, 

Item,  to  12  beeves  at  £1  per  piece,     . 
Item,  to  meal  to  seiTants  without  doois,    , 
Item,  to  sen-ants'  waRcs  within  and  without  ( 
Item,tocasli  instantly  delivered,      . 


"  Senanh-  Hai/Ml.-lt. 
Imprimis  to  gentlewomen,  .... 

Item,  to  flYe  maids, 

Item,  to  two  cooks,     . 

Item,  to  two  pollers,    .  ... 

Item,  to  Robin's  ser\ant, 

Item,  to  the  groom 

Item,  to  the  neighbour,      .... 
Item,  to' three  oout-scrvants. 
Item,  to  two  herds, 


Sterling. 
£     s.     D. 

15    0    0 


"  INVENTAI!     or     PlKNtSHlNO      IS     TflraDERTO.N'S      LODOIKG      IS 

DurFi;s,  May  25,  1708. 

"  Sti'ypt  Room. 

"  Camlet  hangings  and  cm-tains,  featherbed  and  bolster  two 

pUIows,  five  pair  blankets,  and  an  Inrflsh  blanket,  a  greeii  and 

white  cover,  a  blew  and  white  chamber-pot,  a  blew  and  white 

bason,  a  black  jopand  t.nblc  and  two  looking-glasses,  a  jopand 

cnps  and  nine  dyshe.s. 


■table  with 
and  a  tee  silver  spoon,  tv 
leant  stoap  and  a  pewter 


.  gl.is= 


ittlel 


til  a  walnut  tree  stand,  a  grate,  shuffle,  toiiges, 
^he  closet,  three  piece  of  paper  Imngiiigs,  a  cliau 
I  pewter  pan  therein,  and  a  brush  for  cloaths. 


"  Closet  next  the  Slrypl  Room. 

"  Four  dishes,  two  assiets,  six  broth  plates,  and  twelve  flesh 
plates,  a  quait  flagon,  and  a  pynt  flagon,  a  pewter  porenger,  and 
a  pewter  flacket,  a  white  iron  jaculale  pot,  and  a  skellct  pann, 
twenty-one  timber  plates,  a  winter  for  warming  plates  at  the 
Are,  two  Highland  plaids,  and  a  sewed  blanket,  a  bolster,  and 
four  pillows,  a  chamber-box,  a  sack  w-ith  wool,  and  a  white  iron 
dripping  pann. 

•*  In  the/arest  Closet. 

"  Seventeen  drinking  glasses,  w-ith  a  glass  tambler  and  two 
decanters,  a  oil  cruet,  and  a  vinegar  ci-uet,  a  urinal  glass,  a  largo 
blew  and  white  posset  pot,  a  white  learn  posset  pat,  a  blew  and 
white  bowl,  a  dozen  of  blew  and  white  leam  plates,  three  milk 
dishes,  a  blew  and  white  leam  porenger,  and  a  white  Icaiii 
porenger,  four  jeUy  pots,  and  a  little  butter  dish,  a  crj-ir.g  diair 
and  a  silk  cradcUe.  ' 


'Jntlit  i 


damoyhalrbcd  witl, 

pair  blankets,  and  an 

chamber-pat,  five  Bloyhair 


feather  bed,  bolster,  and  two 

Inglish  blanket  and  a  twilt,  i 

chairs,  two  looking-glasses,  a  cabinet, 

table   cloak,   and  window  hangings,  a   chamber-box   with 

pewter  pann,  a  leam  bason,  with  a  grate   and  tongs  and   a 

brash ;  in  tile  closet,  two  cai-pets,  a  piece  of  Arres.  three  pieces 

lyn'd  strj-pt  hangings,  three  waw-cd  strypt  cui-tains,  two  piece 

gilded  leather,  three  trunks  and  a  craddle.  a  chamber-box,  and  a 

pewter  pann,  thtity-three  pound  of  heckled  lint,  a  ston  of  vax, 

and  a  firkin  of  sop,  and  a  brash  for  cloaths,  two  pair  blankets, 

and  a  single  blanket. 

*'  In  the  Dyning-Room. 

"A  sule  of  gilded  hangings,  two  folding  tables,  eighteen 
low-backed  ken  chairs,  a  grate,  a  fender,  a  brass  tongs,  shuffle, 
brush,  and  timber  biiisb,  and  a  poring  iron,  and  a  glass  kes. 
"  In  my  Lady's  Room. 

"  Gilded  hangings,  standing  bed,  and  box  bed,  stamped 
drogged  hangings,  feather  bed,  bolster,  and  two  pillows,  a 
pallise,  five  pair  of  blankets,  and  a  single  one,  and  a  tw-ilt,  and 
two  pewter  chamber-pots,  six  chairs.  tal)le.  and  lookiug-gtnss 
a  little  folding  table,  and  n  chist  of  drawers,  longes,  shuflle, 
pori-in-iron.  and  a  bnish,  two  window  curtains  of  linen;  in  tlie 
Laird's  closet,  two  tnuiks,  two  chists,  ond  a  cilrena  cabinet,  a 
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ooals  a-day  with  this  single  distinction,  that 
ho  and  his  famU}'  sat  at  the  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  his  dependants  at  the  other;  and  it 
was  reckoned  no  disparagement  for  the  gentle- 
men to  sit  with  commoners  in  the  inns,  such 
as  the  country  then  afforded,  where  one  cap, 
and  afterwards  a  single  glass,  went  round  the 
■whole  company.  As  the  inhabitants  expe- 
rienced no  want,  and  generally  lived  on  the 
produce  of  their  farms,  they  were  hospitable 
to  strangers,  providing  they  did  not  attempt  a 
settlement  among  them.  But  it  was  thought 
then  disgraceful  for  any  of  the  younger  sons 
of  these  wadsetters  to  follow  any  other  profes- 
sion than  that  of  arms  and  agriculture;  and 
it  is  in  the  remembrance  of  many  now  living, 
when  the  meanest  tenant  would  think  it  dis- 
paraging to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  a  manu- 
facturer." 

The  foUowing  quotation  from  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Eannoch,  in  Perthsliire,  wiU  give 
an  idea  of  another  phase  of  the  life  of  High- 
land gentlemen  in  those  days,  as  well  as  enable 
the  reader  to  see  how  it  was,  considering  the 
general  poverty  of  the  country,  the  low  rent. 


"  My  Lady's  Closet. 

*'A  cabinet,  three  presses,  three  kists,  and  a  spicerie  hos 
dozen  leam  white  plates,  a  blew  and  white  leam  plate,  a  lil 
blew  butter  plate,  a  white  leam  porenger,  and  three  gf 
pots,  two  leam  dishes,  and  two  big  timber  capes,  four  tin  con 

new  pewter  basson,  a  pynt  chopen,  and  mutchken  stoups,  t 


r  salts. 


peper  box,  an 


er  chamber  pots. 

"  A  Note  of  Plate. 
r  salvers,  four  salts,  a  large  tanker,  abig  spoon,  an 
■  spoons  two  jugs,  a  sugar  box,  a  mustard  box, 
1  two  little  spoons. 
"An  Account  of  Bottles  in  the  Salt  Cellar. 

"June  the  first  nOS. 

Of  Sack,  five  dozen  and  one 5 

Of  Brandie,  three  dozen  and  three, 3 

Of  Vinegar  and  Aquavit  ie.  seven, 0 

Of  Strong  Ale,  four  dozen  and  four,  ....        4 

Of  other  Ale,  nine  dozen .9 

In  the  ale  cellar,  fif 
In  the  iiamper.  five 


with  Ingli-sli  Ale, 


Of  Brand;-,  three,       . 
With  Hiandy  and  Surop,  two 
With  Claret,  fifteen,   . 
With  Mum.  fifteen,    . 
Throw  the  house,  nineteen. 


the  uuproductrs'cness  of  the  soil,  and  the  low 
price  of  cattle,  they  were  still  able  to  keep 
open  table  and  maintain  more  retainers  than 
the  land  could  support.  "  Before  the  year 
1745  Eannoch  was  in  an  uncivilized  barbarous 
state,  under  no  check,  or  restraint  of  laws. 
As  an  evidence  of  tins,  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
prietors never  could  be  compelled  to  pay  his 
debts.  Two  messengers  were  sent  from  Perth, 
to  give  him  a  charge  of  horning.  He  ordered 
a  dozen  of  his  retainers  to  bind  them  across  two 
hand-barrows,  and  carry  them,  in  this  state,  to 
the  bridge  of  Cainachan,  at  nine  miles  distance. 
His  property  in  particular  was  a  nest  of 
thieves.  They  laid  the  whole  country,  from 
Stirling  to  Coupar  of  Angus,  under  contribu- 
tion, obliging  the  inhabitants  to  pay  them 
Black  Meal,  as  it  is  called,  to  save  their  pro- 
perty from  being  plundered.  This  was  the 
centre  of  this  kind  of  traffic.  In  the  months 
of  September  and  October  they  gathered  to  the 
number  of  about  300,  bmlt  temporary  huts, 
drank  whisky  all  the  time,  settled  accounts  for 
stolen  cattle,  and  received  balances.  Every 
man  then  bore  arms.  It  would  have  required 
a  regiment  to  have  brought  a  thief  from  that 
country." 

As  to  the  education  of  the  Highland  gentry, 
in  this  respect  they  seem  not  to  have  been  so  far 
behind  the  rest  of  the  country,  although  latterly 
they  appear  to  have  degenerated  in  this  as  in  other 
respects ;  for,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Chapter 
on  Gaelic  Literature,  there  must  have  been 
at  one  time  many  learned  men  in  the  High- 
lands, and  a  taste  for  literature  seems  not  to 
have  been  uncommon.  Indeed,  from  various 
authorities  quoted  in  the  Introduction  to  Stu- 
art's Costume  of  the  Clans,  it  was  no  uncommon 
accomplishment  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
for  a  Highland  gentleman  to  be  a,ble  to  use 
both  Gaelic  and  Latin,  even  when  he  could 
scarcely  manage  English.  "  If,  in  some  in- 
stances," says  Mrs  Grant,^  "  a  chief  had  some 
taste  for  literature,  the  Latin  poets  engaged 
his  attention  more  forcibly  than  the  English, 
which  he  possibly  spoke  and  wrote,  but  inward- 
ly despised,  and  in  fact  did  not  understand  well 
enough  to  relish  its  delicacies,  or  taste  its  poetry." 
"  Tin  of  late  years,"  says  the  same  writer  on 

'  Essays,  Vol.  i.  p.  30. 
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the  same  page,  "  letters  were  unknown  in  tlie 
Highlands  except  among  the  highest  rank  of 
gentry  and  the  clergy.  The  lirst  were  but 
partially  enlightened  at  best.  Their  minds 
had  been  early  imbued  with  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge peculiar  to  their  country,  and  having  no 
view  beyond  that  of  passing  their  lives  among 
their  tenants  and  dependants,  they  were  not 

much  anxious   for  any  other In  some 

instances,  the  younger  brothers  of  patrician 
fiimUies  were  sent  early  out  to  lowland  sem- 
inaries, and  immediately  engaged  in  some  active 
pursuit  for  the  advancement  of  their  fortune." 
In  short,  so  far  as  education  went,  the  majority 
of  the  Highland  lairds  and  tacksmen  appear 
to  have  been  pretty  much  on  the  same  footing 
with  those  in  a  similar  station  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

From  what  has  been  said  then  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  chiefs  or  lairds  and  their 
more  immediate  dependants  the  tacksmen,  pre- 
vious to  1745,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
were  by  no  means  iU-ofif  so  far  as  the  necessa- 
ries and  even  a  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life  went. 
Their  houses  were  certainly  not  such  as  a 
gentleman  or  even  a  well-to-do  farmer  would 
care  to  inhabit  now-a-days,  neither  in  build 
nor  in  furnishing  ;  but  the  chief  and  principal 
tenants  as  a  rule  had  always  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink,  lived  in  a  rough  way,  were  hospitable 
to  their  friends,  and,  as  far  as  they  were  able, 
kind  and  lenient  to  their  tenants. 

It  was  the  sub-tenants  and  cottars,  the 
common  people  or  peasantry  of  the  Higlilands, 
whose  condition  called  for  the  utmost  com- 
miseration. It  was  they  who  suffered  most 
from  the  poverty  of  the  land, the  leanness  of  the 
cattle,  the  want  of  trades  and  manufactures, 
the  want,  in  short,  of  any  reliable  and  systematic 
means  of  subsistence.  If  the  crops  failed,  or 
disease  or  a  severe  winter  kUled  the  half  of  the 
cattle,  it  was  they  who  suffered,  it  Was  tliey 
who  were  the  victims  of  famine,  a  thing  of  not 
rare  occurrence  in  the  Highlands.^  It  seems 
indeed  impossible  that  any  one  now  living  could 
imagine  anything  more  seemingly  wretched  and 
miserable  than  the  state  of  the  Highland  sub- 
tenants and  cottars  as  described  in  various  con- 

'  There  appears  to  have  been  a  dreadful  one  jnst 
three  years  before  '45.  See  Stat.  Account  of  various 
Highland  parishes. 


temporary  accounts.  The  dingiest  hovel  ia  the 
dirtiest  narrowest "  close  "  of  Edinburgh  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  house  in- 
habited formerly  in  the  Highlands  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  farmers  and  cottars.  And  yet 
they  do  not  by  any  means  appear  to  have  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  most  miserable  of 
beings,  but  on  the  contrary  to  have  been  light- 
hearted  and  well  content  if  they  could  manage 
to  get  the  year  over  vrithout  absolute  starvation. 
No  doubt  this  was  because  they  knew  no  bet- 
ter state  of  things,  and  because  love  for  the 
chief  would  make  them  endure  any  thing  with 
patience.  Generally  the  houses  of  the  sub- 
tenants and  cottars  who  occupied  a  farm  were 
built  in  one  spot,  "  aU  irregularly  placed, 
some  one  way,  some  another,  and  at  any  dis- 
tance, look  like  so  many  heaps  of  dirt." 
They  were  generally  built  ua  some  small  valley 
or  strath  by  the  side  of  a  stream  or  loch,  and 
the  collection  of  houses  on  one  farm  was  known 
as  the  "  toon  "  or  town,  a  term  stUl  used  in  Shet- 
land in  the  very  same  sense,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland  applied  to  the  building  occupied  by 
even  a  single  farmer.  The  cottages  were  gene- 
rally built  of  round  stones  without  any  cement, 
thatched  with  sods,  and  sometimes  heath ; 
sometimes  they  were  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments by  a  slender  partition,  but  frequently  no 
such  division  was  made.  In  the  larger  half 
resided  the  family,  this  serving  for  kitchen,  eat- 
ing, and  sleeping-room  to  all.  In  the  middle 
of  this  room,  on  the  floor,  was  the  peat  fire, 
above  which  was  a  gaping  hole  to  allow  the 
escape  of  the  smoke,  very  little  however  of  this 
finding  its  way  out,  the  surplus,  after  every 
corner  of  the  room  was  filled,  escaping  by 
the  door.  The  other  half  of  the  cottage  was 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  live-stock  when  "  they 
did  not  choose  to  mess  and  lodge  with  the 
family."  ^  Sometimes  these  cottages  were  built 
of  turf  or  mud,  and  sometimes  of  wattle-work 
like  baskets,  a  common  system  of  fencing  even 
yet  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  where 
young  wood  is  abundant.  As  a  rule  these  huts 
had  to  be  thatched  and  otliermse  repaired 
every  year  to  keep  them  habitable  ;  indeed,  in 
many  places  it  was  quite  customary  every 
spring  to  remove  the  thatch  and  use  it  as  man- 

»  Gai-uett's  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 
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tire.  Buchanan,  even  in  the  lalter  half  of  the  ;  spcct  at  least,  it  is  not  likely  they  -n-ere  in 
18th  century,  thus  speaks  of  the  dwellings  of  I  worse  plight  than  those  'who  hved  in  the  early 
tenants  in  the  Western  Isles;  and,  in  this  re-  I  part  of  the  century.     "  The  huts  of   the  op- 


A  Cottage  in  Islay.     From  Pennant's  Voyage  lo  the  Hebrides,  17 


pressed  tenants  are  remarkably  naked  and  open ; 
quite  destitute  of  furniture,  except  logs  of 
timbers  collected  from  the  \\Tecks  of  the  sea,  to 
sit  on  about  the  fire,  which  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  house,  or  upon  seats  made  of 
straw,  like  foot  hassacks,  stuffed  with  straw  or 
stubble.  Many  of  them  must  rest  satisfied 
with  large  stones  placed  around  the  fire  in 
order.  As  all  persons  must  have  their  own 
blankets  to  sleep  in,  they  make  their  beds  in 
whatever  corner  suits  their  fancy,  and  in  the 
mornings  they  fold  them  up  into  a  small 
compass,  with  all  their  gowns,  cloaks,  coats, 
and  petticoats,  that  are  not  in  use.  The 
cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  with  the  ducks,  hens, 
and  dogs,  must  have  the  common  benefit  of 
the  fire,  and  particularly  the  young  and  ten- 
derest  are  admitted  next  to  it.  This  filthy 
sty  is  never  cleaned  but  once  a-year,  when 
they  place  the  dung  on  the  fields  as  manure 
for  barley  crops.  Thus,  from  the  necessity  of 
laying  litter  below  these  cattle  to  keep  them 
dry,  the  dung  naturally  increases  in  height 
almost  mid-wall  high,  so  that  the  men  sit  low 


about  the  fire,  while  the  cattle  look  down  from 
above  upon  the  company.  "  We  learn  from  the 
same  authority  that  in  the  Hebrides  every 
tenant  must  have  had  his  own  beams  and  side 
timbers,  the  walls  generally  belonging  to  the 
tacksman  or  laird,  and  these  were  sis  feet 
thick  with  a  hollow  wall  of  rough  stones, 
packed  with  moss  or  earth  in  the  centre.  A 
tenant  in  removing  carried  his  timbers  with 
him  to  his  new  location,  and  speedily  mounted 
them  on  the  top  of  four  rude  walls.  But  in- 
deed the  condition  of  many  of  the  Western  Isles 
both  before  and  after  1745  and  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  was  frequently  much  more  wretched 
than  the  Highlands  in  the  mainland  gene- 
rally. Especially  was  this  the  case  after 
1745,  although  even  before  that  their  condi- 
tion can  by  no  means  be  taken  as  typical  of 
the  Highlands  generally.  The  following,  how- 
ever, from  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  island 
of  Tiree,  might  have  applied  at  the  time 
(about  1745),  to  almost  any  part  of  the  High- 
lands. "  About  40  years  ago,  a  great  part 
of  the  lands  in  tliis  parish  lay  in  their  natu- 
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ral  uncultivated  state,  and  sucli  of  them  as 
were  in  culture  produced  poor  starved  crops. 
The  tenants  were  in  poor  circumstances,  the 
rents  low,  the  farm  houses  contemptible. 
The  communication  from  place  to  place  was 
along  paths  which  were  to  be  known  by  the 
footsteps  of  beasts  that  passed  through  them. 
No  turnips,  potatoes,  or  cabbages,  unless  a 
few  of  the  latter  in  some  gardens;  and  a 
great  degree  of  poverty,  indolence,  and  mean- 
ness of  spirit,  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  appearance  of  the  people,  and 
their  mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  were  but 
mean  and  indelicate;  their  peats  were  broiight 
home  in  creels;  the  few  things  the  farmer 
had  to  sell  were  carried  to  market  upon  the 
backs  of  horses;  and  their  dunghills  were  hard 
by  their  doors."  We  have  reliable  testimony, 
however,  to  prove,  that  even  the  common 
Higldand  tenants  on  the  mainland  were  but 
little  better  off  than  those  in  the  islands ;  their 
houses  were  almost  equally  rude  and  dirty,  and 
their  furniture  nearly  as  scanty.  The  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  the  parish  of  Fortingal,  in 
Perthshire,  already  quoted,  gives  a  miserable 
account  of  the  country  and  inhabitants  pre- 
vious to  1745,  as  does  also  the  letters  of  Cap- 
tain Bui't  in  reference  to  the  district  wliich 
came  under  his  observation;  and  neither  of 
these  districts  was  likely  to  be  in  worse  con- 
dition than  other  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
further  removed  from  intercourse  with  the 
Lowlands.  "  At  the  above  period  [1745],  the 
bulk  of  the  tenants  in  Eannoch  had  no  such 
thing  aS'  beds.  They  lay  on  the  ground,  ^vith 
a  little  heather,  or  fern,  under  them.  One  single 
blanket  was  all  their  bed-cloaths,  excepting 
their  body-clodths.  Now  they  have  standing- 
up  beds,  and  abundance  of  blankets.  At  that 
time  the  houses  in  Eannoch  were  huts  of,  what 
they  called,  '  Stake  and  Eife.'  One  could 
not  enter  but  on  aU-  fours;  and  after  entering, 
it  was  impossible  to  stand  upright.  Now 
there  arc  comfortable  houses  buUt  of  stone. 
Then  the  people  were  miserably  dirt}',  and 
foul-skinned.  Now  they  are  as  cleanly, 
and  are  clothed  as  well  as  their  circumstances 
will  admit  of.  The  rents  of  the  parish,  at 
that  period,  were  not  much  above  £1500, 
and  the  people  were  starving.  Now  they  pay 
£4660   pel-   annum,    and    upwards,    and    tlie 


people  have  fidness  of  bread.  It  is  liardly 
possible  to  believe,  on  how  little  the  High- 
landers formerly  lived.  They  bled  their  cows 
several  times  in  the  year,  boiled  the  blood, 
eat  a  little  of  it  like  bread,  and  a  most  lasting 
meal  it  was.  The  present  incumbent  has 
known  a  poor  man,  who  had  a  small  farm 
hard  by  him,  by  this  means,  with  a  boU  of 
meal  for  every  mouth  in  liis  family,  pass  the 
whole  year."  This  bleeding  of  the  cattle  to 
eke  out  the  small  supply  of  oatmeal  is  testi- 
fied to  by  many  other  witnesses.  Captain 
Burt  refers  to  it;i  and  Knox,  in  his  View  of 
the  British  Empire,^  thus  speaks  of  it: — "In 
winter,  when  the  grounds  are  covered  wtli 
snow,  and  when  the  naked  wilds  afford  them 
neither  shelter  nor  subsistence,  the  few  cows, 
small,  lean,  and  ready  to  drop  down  through 
want  of  pasture,  are  brought  into  the  hut  where 
the  family  resides,  and  frequently  share  with 
them  their  little  stock  of  meal,  which  had 
been  purchased  or  raised  for  the  family  oidy, 
while  the  cattle  thus  sustained  are  bled  occa- 
sionally to  afford  nourishment  for  the  children, 
after  it  has  been  boiled  or  made  into  cakes." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time 
potatoes  were  aU  but  unknoivn  in  the  High- 
lands, and  even  in  the  Lowlands  had  scarcely 
got  beyond  the  stage  of  a  garden  root.  The 
staple  food  of  the  common  Highlander  was  the 
various  preparations  of  oats  and  barley;  even 
fish  seems  to  have  been  a  rarity,  but  why  it  is 
difficidt  to  say,  as  there  were  plenty  botli  in 
the  sea  and  m.  freshwater  rivers  and  lochs. 
For  a  month  or  two  after  Michaelmas,  the 
luxury  of  fresh  meat  seems  to  have  been  not 
uncommon,  as  at  that  time  the  cattle  were  in 
condition  for  being  slaughtered;  and  the  more 
provident  or  less  needy  might  even  go  the 
length  of  salting  a  quantity  for  winter,  but 
even  this  practice  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
common  except  among  the  tacksmen.  "  No- 
thing is  more  deplorable  than  the  state  of  this 
people  in  time  of  winter."  Then  they  were 
completely  confined  to  their  narrow  glens,  and 
very  frequently  night  and  day  to  their  houses, 
on  account  of  the  severe  snow  and  rain  storms. 
"  They  have  no  diversions  to  amuse  them,  but 
sit  brooding  in  the  smoke  over  the  fire  tiU 
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llieir  legs  and  thighs  are  scorched  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  many  have  sore  eyes  and 
some  are  quite  blind.  This  long  continuance 
in  the  smoke  makes  them  almost  as  black  as 
chimney-sweepers;  and  when  the  huts  are  not 
water-tight,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  rain 
that  comes  through  the  roof  and  mixes  with 
the  soootiness  of  the  inside,  where  all  the 
sticks  look  like  charcoal,  falls  in  drops  like 
ink.  But,  in  this  circumstance,  the  High- 
landers are  not  very  solicitous  about  their 
outward  appearance."  ^  We  need  not  wonder 
under  these  circumstances  at  the  prevalence  of 
a  loathsome  distemper,  almost  peculiar  to  the 
Higlilands,  and  the  universahty  of  various  kinds 
of  vermin ;  and  indeed,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  people  spent  so  much  of  their  time  in  the 
open  air,  and  that  the  pure  air  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  been  on  the  whole  temperate  in 
drinking  and  correct  in  morals,  their  condition 
must  have  been  much  more  miserable  than  it 
really  was.  The  misery  seems  to  have  been 
apparent  only  to  onlookers,  not  to  those  whose 
lot  it  was  to  endure  it.  No  doubt  they  were 
most  mercilessly  oppressed  sometimes,  but  even 
this  oppression  they  do  not  seem  to  have  re- 
garded as  any  hardsliip,  as  calling  for  com- 
plaint on  their  part: — they  were  wdling  to  en- 
dure anything  at  the  hands  of  the  chief,  who, 
they  beUeved,  could  do  no  wrong. 

As  a  rule  the  chiefs  and  gentleman  of  the  clan 
appear  to  have  treated  their  inferiors  with  kind- 
ness and  consideration,  although,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  their  interest  and  the  practice  of 
most  of  them  to  encourage  the  notions  the 
people  entertained  of  their  duty  to  their  chiefs, 
andtokeep  them  in  ignorance  of  everji,hing  that 
would  tend  to  diminish  this  profitable  belief. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  chiefs  themselves  be- 
lieved as  firmly  in  the  doctrine  of  clanship  as 
their  people;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  many  of  them  encouraged  the  old  system 
from  purely  interested  and  selfish  motives. 
Burt  tells  us  that  when  a  chief  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  any  troublesome  foUow,  he  compelled 
him,  under  threat  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
or  the  gallows,  to  sign  a  contract  for  his  own 
banishment,  when  he  was  shipped  oflf  from  the 
nearest  port  by  the  first  vessel  bound  for  the 
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Westlndies.  Keferring  no  doubt  toLordLovat,^ 
he  informs  us  that  this  versatile  and  long- 
headed chief  acted  on  the  maxim  that  to  ren- 
der his  clan  poor  would  double  the  tie  of  their 
obedience;  and  accordingly  he  made  use  of  all 
oppressive  means  to  that  end.  "  To  prevent 
any  diminution  of  the  number  of  those  who 
do  not  oflend  him,  he  dissuades  from  their 
purpose  all  such  as  show  an  inclination  to 
traffic,  or  to  put  their  children  out  to  trades, 
as  knowing  they  would,  by  such  an  alieuat  on 
shake  off  at  least  good  part  of  their  slavish  a\r 
tachment  to  him  and  his  family.  This  he 
does,  when  downright  authority  fails,  by  tell- 
ing them  how  their  ancestors  chose  to  live 
sparingly,  and  be  accounted  a  martial  people, 
rather  than  submit  themselves  to  low  and  mer- 
cenary employments  like  the  Lowlanders, 
whom  their  forefathers  always  despised  for  the 
want  of  that  warlike  temper  which  they  (his 
vassals)  still  retained,  &c."  This  cunning  chief 
was  in  the  habit,  according  to  Dr  Chambers's 
Domestic  Annals,  of  sending  from  Inverness 
and  paying  for  the  insertion  in  the  Edinburgh 
Courant  and  Mercury  of  glarmg  accounts  of 
feasts  and  rejoicings  given  by  liimself  or  held 
in  liis  honour.^  And  it  is  well  known  that 
this  same  lord  during  his  life-time  erected  a 
handsome  tombstone  for  himself  inscribed  with 
a  glowing  account  of  his  heroic  exploits,  in- 
tended solely  for  the  use  of  his  clansmen.  By 
these  and  similar  means  would  crafty  selfish 
lairds  keep  their  tenants  and  cottars  in  ignor- 
ance of  their  rights,  and  make  them  resigned 
to  all  the  oppressive  impositions  laid  upon 
them.  No  doubt  Lovat's  was  an  extreme 
case,  and  there  must  have  been  many  grada- 
tions of  oppressions,  and  many  chiefs  who 
really  cared  for  their  people,  and  did  their 
best  to  make  them  happy  and  comfortable,  al- 
though, considering  their  circumstances  and 
general  surroundings,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  could  succeed.  Yet  notwithstanding  their 
miserable  and  filthy  huts,  their  scanty  and  poor 
food,  their  tattered  and  insufficient  clothes, 
their  lean  cattle  and  meagre  crops,  then- 
country  wet  above  and  below,  their  apparent 
want  of  all  amusements  and  of  anything  to 
hghten  their  cheerless  condition,  and  the  op- 
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pressivo  exactions  of  their  chiefs,  the  High- 
landers as  a  body  certainly  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  an  unhappy  or  discontented  people,  or  to 
have  had  any  feeling  of  the  discomfort  attend- 
ing their  lot.*  There  seems  to  have  been  little 
or  no  grumbling,  and  it  is  a  most  remarkable 
fact  that  suicide  was  and  probably  is  all  but 
unknown  among  the  Highlanders.  Your 
genuine  Highlander  was  never  what  could 
strictly  be  called  a  merry  man;  he  never  had 
any  of  the  effervescence  of  the  French  Celt, 
nor  of  the  inimitable  never-faUing  light-heart- 
ed humour  of  his  Irish  brother ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  the  old  system,  at  heart  he 
showed  little  or  no  discontent,  but  on  the 
contrary  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  a 
self-satisfied,  contented  cheerfulness,  a  quiet 
resignation  to  fate,  and  a  belief  in  the  power 
and  goodness  of  his  chief,  together  with  an 
ignorance  and  contempt  for  aU  outside  his  own 
narrow  sphere,  that  made  him  feel  as  happy 
and  contented  as  th«  most  comfortable  pea- 
sant farmer  in  France.  They  only  became 
discontented  and  sorely  cut  up  when  their 
chiefs, — it  being  no  longer  the  interest  of  the 
latter  to  multiply  and  support  their  retainers, — 
began  to  look  after  their  own  interests  solely, 
and  show  little  or  no  consideration  for  those  who 
regarded  them  with  reverence  alone,  and  who 
thought  their  chief  as  much  bound  to  support 
and  care  for  them  and  share  his  land  and  his 
bread  with  them,  as  a  father  is  to  maintain 
his  children.  After  the  heritable  jurisdictions 
were  abob'shed,  of  course  everything  was 
changed;  but  before  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Highland  tenants  and  cot- 
tars were  as  contented  and  happy,  though  by 
no  means  so  well  off,  as  the  majority  of  those 
in  the  same  condition  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Indeed  the  evils  which  prevailed 
formerly  in  the  Highlands,  like  all  other  evils, 

•  "The  manners  and  habits  of  this  parish  [as  of 
all  other  Highland  parishes]  have  undergone  a  mate- 
rial change  within  these  50  years ;  before  that  period 
they  lived  in  a  plain  simple  manner,  experienced  few 
wants,  and  possessed  not  the  means,  nor  had  any 
desire,  of  procuring  any  commodities.  If  they  had 
salt  [upon  wliiih  tliere  was  a  grievous  duty]  and 
tobacco,  paid  tlieir  ])ittance  of  rents,  and  performed 
their  ordinary  services  to  their  .superiors,  and  that 
tlheir  conduct  in  general  met  their  approbation,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  height  of  their  ambition." — Old 
Statistical  Aa-onnt  of  Boleskin  and  Aherlarf,  Invcr- 
nns^-Mre  (1 798i. 


look  far  worse  in  prospect  (in  this  case  retro- 
spect) than  they  do  in  reality.  Misery  in 
general  is  least  perceived  by  those  who  are  in 
its  midst,  and  no  doubt  many  poor  and  ap- 
parently miserable  people  wonder  what  chari- 
table associations  for  their  relief  make  so  much 
fuss  about,  for  they  themselves  see  nothing  to 
relieve.  Not  that  this  misery  is  any  the  less 
real  and  fruitful  of  evil  consequences,  and  de- 
manding rehef ;  it  is  simply  that  those  who  are 
in  the  midst  of  it  can't,  very  naturally,  see  it  in 
its  true  light.  As  to  the  Highlands,  the  tra- 
dition remained  for  a  long  time,  and  we  believe 
does  so  still  in  many  parts,  that  under  the  old 
regime,  chiefs  were  always  kind  as  fathers, 
and  the  people  faithful  and  loving  as  children  ; 
the  men  were  tall  and  brave,  and  the  women 
fair  and  pure  ;  the  cattle  were  fat  and  plentiful, 
and  the  land  produced  abundance  for  man  and 
beast ;  the  summers  were  always  warm,  and 
the  winters  imld ;  the  sun  was  brighter  than 
ever  it  has  been  since,  and  rain  came  only 
when  wanted.  In  short  everybody  had  plenty 
with  a  minimum  of  work  and  abundance  of 
time  for  dancing  and  singing  and  other  amuse- 
ments; every  one  was  as  happy  as  the  day  was 
long.  It  was  almost  literally  "  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,"  as  wiU  be  seen  from  the 
following  tradition  -J — "  It  is  now  indeed  idle, 
and  appears  fabulous,  to  relate  the  crops  raised 
here  30  or  4G  years  ago.  The  seasons  were 
formerly  so  warm,  that  the  people  behoved  to 
unyoke  their  ploughs  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose, 
when  sowing  barley ;  and  persons  yet  living, 
teU,  that  in  traveling  through  the  meadows  in 
the  loan  of  Fearn,  in  some  places  drops  of 
honey  were  seen  as  the  dew  in  the  long  grass 
and  plantain,  sticking  to  their  shoes  as  they 
passed  along  in  a  May  morning ;  and  also  in 
other  parts,  their  shoes  were  oUed  as  with 
cream,  going  through  such  meadows.  Honey 
and  bee  hives  were  then  very  plenty.  .  .  Cattle, 
butter,  and  cheese,  were  then  very  plenty  and 
cheap."  This  glowing  tradition,  we  fear,  must 
melt  away  before  the  authentic  and  too  sober 
accounts  of  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses. 
As  for  wages  to  day-labom-ers  and  mechanics, 
in  many  cases  no  money  whatever  was  given  ; 
every  service  being  frequently  paid  for  in  kind ; 

'  Old  Statistical  Account  of  Fearn,  Ross-shire. 


where  money  was  given,  a  copper  or  two  a  day 
was  deemed  an  ample  remuneration,  and  was 
probably  sufficient  to  provide  those  who  earned 
it  with  a  maintenance  satisfactory  to  thero- 
solves,  the  price  of  all  necessary  provisions 
being  excessively  low.  A  pound  of  beef  or 
mutton,  or  a  fowl  could  be  obtained  for  about 
a  penny,  a  cow  cost  about  30  shillings,  and  a 
boll  of  barley  or  oatmeal  less  than  10  shillings  ; 
butter  was  about  twopence  a  pound,  a  stone 
(21  lbs.)  of  cheese  was  to  be  got  for  about  two 
shillings.  The  following  extract,  from  the 
Old  Statistical  Account  of  Caputh,  will  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  rate  of  wages,  where 
servants  were  employed,  of  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  how  really  little  need  there  was  for 
actual  cash,  every  man  being  able  to  do  many 
tilings  for  liimself  which  would  now  require 
perhaps  a  dozen  workmen  to  perform.  This 
parish  being  strictly  in  the  lowlands,  but  on 
the  border  of  the  Higlilands,  may  be  regarded 
as  having  been,  in  many  respects,  further 
advanced  than  the  majority  of  Highland 
parishes.'  "  The  ploughs  and  carts  were  usuaUy 
made  by  the  farmer  himself;  with  little  iron 
about  the  plough,  except  the  colter  and  share  ; 
none  upon  the  cart  or  harrows ;  no  shoes  upon 
the  horses ;  no  hempen  ropes.  In  short,  every 
instrument  of  farming  was  procured  at  small 
expense,  wood  being  at  a  very  low  price.  Salt 
was  a  shilling  the  bushel :  little  soap  was  used  : 


'  "The  spades,  ploughs,  harrows,  and  sledges,  of 
the  most  feeble  and  imperfect  kinds,  with  all  their 
harnessing,  are  made  by  the  farmer  and  his  servants ; 
as  also  the  boats,  with  all  their  tackle. — The  boat  has 
a  Highland  plaid  for  a  sail ;  the  running  rigging  is 
made  of  leather  thongs  and  willow  twigs ;  and  a  large 
st'jne  and  a  heather  rope  serve  for  an  anchor  and 
cable ;  and  all  this,  among  a  people  of  much  natural 
ingenuity  and  perseverance.  There  is  no  fulling  mill 
nor  bleachfield ;  no  tanner,  maltster,  or  dyer ;  all  the 
yam  is  dyed,  and  all  the  cloth  fulled  or  bleached  by 
the  women  on  the  farm.  The  grain  for  malt  is  steeped 
in  sacks  in  the  river;  and  the  hides  are  tanned,  and 
the  shoes  made  at  home.  There  are,  indeed,  itinerant 
shoemakers,  tailors,  Wrights,  and  masons,  but  none 
of  these  has  full  employment  in  his  business,  as  all 
the  inhabitants,  in  some  measure,  serve  themselves  in 
these  trades :  hence,  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Inver- 
aray, Carapbelton,  and  Inverness,  and  in  the  con- 
siderable villages  of  Crieff,  Callander,  Oban,  Mary- 
bm-gh,  Fort  Augustus,  and  Stornoway,  there  are  fewer 
tradesmen,  and  less  demand  for  the  workmanship  of 
mechanics,  than  in  any  other  places  of  the  same  size  ; 
yet  these  are  either  situated  in,  or  are  next  adjacent 
to,  a  more  extensive  and  populous  country,  than  any 
other  similar  towns  or  villages  in  Scotland. " — Walker's 
Hebrides,  vol.  ii.  pp.  w7-i,  y. 
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they  had  no  candles,  instead  of  which  they 
split  the  roots  of  fir  trees,  which,  though 
brought  50  or  60  miles  from  the  Higlilands, 
were  purchased  for  a  trifle.  Their  clothes  were 
of  their  own  manufacturing.  The  average 
price  of  weaving  ten  yards  of  such  cloth  was 
a  shilling,  wliich  was  paid  partly  in  meal  and 
partly  in  money.  The  tailor  worked  for  a 
quantity  of  meal,  suppose  3  jiecks  or  a  firlot  a- 
year,  according  to  the  number  of  the  farmer's 
family.  In  the  year  1735,  the  best  ploughman 
was  to  be  had  for  L.8  Scots  (13s.  4d.)  a  year, 
and  what  was  termed  a  bounty,  which  con- 
sisted of  some  articles  of  clothing,  and  might 
be  estimated  at  lis.  6d.  ;  in  all  L.l,  4s.  lOd. 
sterhng.  Four  years  after,  his  wages  rose  to 
L.24  Scots,  (L.2)  and  the  bounty.  Female 
servants  received  L.2  Scots,  (3s.  4d.)  and  a 
bounty  of  a  sinjOar  kind ;  the  whole  not  ex- 
ceeding 6s.  or  7s.  Some  years  after  their 
wages  rose  to  15s.  Men  received  for  harvest 
work  L.6  Scots,  (10s.) ;  woipen,  L.5  Scots, 
(8s.  4d.).  Poultry  was  sold  at  40  pennies 
Scots,  (3Jd.)  Oat-meal,  bear  and  oats,  at  L.4 
or  L.5  Scots  the  boU.  A  horse  that  then  cost 
100  merks  Scots,  (L.5  ;  11  :  If)  would  now 
cost  L.25.  An  ox  that  cost  L.20  Scots, 
(L.l  :  13  :  4)  would  now  be  worth  L.8  or  L.9. 
Beef  and  mutton  were  sold,  not  by  weight,  but 
by  the  piece ;  about  3s.  4d.  for  a  leg  of  beef  of 
3^  stones  ;  and  so  in  proportion.  No  tea  nor 
sugar  was  used :  little  whisky  was  drunk,  and 
less  of  other  spirits  :  but  they  had  plenty  of 
good  ale ;  there  being  usuaUy  one  malt  barn 
(perhaps  two)  on  each  farm."' 

When  a  Highlander  was  in  need  of  anything 
which  he  could  not  produce  or  make  himself, 
it  was  by  no  means  easy  for  him  to  obtain  it, 
as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Highlands  was 
utterly  destitute  of  towns  and  manufactures ; 
there  was  little  or  no  commerce  of  any  kind. 
The  only  considerable  Highland  town  was  Inver- 
ness, and,  if  we  can  believe  Captain  Burt,  but 
little  business  was  done  there  ;  the  only  other 
places,  which  made  any  pretensions  to  bo  towns 
were  Stornoway  and  Campbeltown,  and  these 
at  the  time  we  are  writing  of,  were  little  better 
than  fishing  villages.  There  were  no  manufac- 
tures strictly  speaking,  for  although  the  people 

'  Old  SUil.  JccomU,  vol.  ix.  i'Il  101,  5. 
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spun  their  own  Tvool  and  made  their  own 
cloth,  exportation,  except  perhaps  in  the  case 
of  stockings,  seems  to  have  been  unknown. 
In  many  oases  a  system  of  merchandise  some- 
wliat  similar  to  the  ruinous,  oppressive,  and 
obstructive  system  still  common  in  Shetland, 
seems  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  many  parts  of 
the  Highlands.  By  this  system,  some  of  the 
more  substantial  tacksmen  would  lay  in  a 
stock  of  goods  such  as  would  be  likely  to  be 
needed  by  their  tenants,  but  which  these  could 
not  procure  for  themselves,  such  as  iron,  corn, 
wine,  brandy,  sugar,  tobacco,  (fee.  These  goods 
the  tacksmen  would  supply  to  his  tenants  as 
they  needed  them,  charging  nothing  for  them 
at  the  time ;  but,  about  the  month  of  May,  the 
tenant  would  hand  over  to  his  tacksman-mer- 
chant  as  many  cattle  as  the  latter  considered 
an  equivalent  for  the  goods  supplied.  As 
the  people  would  seldom  have  any  idea  of  the 
real  value  of  the  goods,  of  course  there  was 
ample  room  for  a  dishonest  tacksman  to  realise 
an  enormous  profit,  which,  we  fear,  was  too 
often  done.  "  By  which  traffic  the  poor 
wretched  people  were  cheated  out  of  their 
effects,  for  one  half  of  their  value  ;  and  so  are 
kept  in  eternal  poverty."' 

As  to  roads,  with  the  exception  of  those  made 
for  military  purposes  by  General  Wade,  there 
seems  to  have  been  none  whatever,  only  tracts 
bere  and  there  in  the  most  frequented  routes, 
frequently  impassable,  and  at  all  time  unsafe 
without  a  guide.  Captain  Burt  could  not 
move  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Inverness  without  a 
guide.  Bridges  seem  to  have  been  even  rarer 
than  slated  houses  or  carriages. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader 
a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  and 
people  of  the  Highlands  previous  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  heritable  jurisdictions.  Our  only 
aim  has  been  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  we 
have  done  so  by  appealing  to  the  evidence  of 
contemporaries,  or  of  those  whose  witness  is 
almost  as  good.  We  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
hibit both  the  good  and  bad  side  of  the  picture, 
and  we  are  only  sorry  that  space  will  not 
permit  of  giving  further  details.  However, 
from  what  has  been  said  above,  the  reader  must 
gee  how  much  had  to  be  accomplished  by  the 

>  Gavlmore  Taper,  in  Burt's  Ldters,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 


Highlanders  to  bring  them  up  to  the  level  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  wOl  bo  able  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  changes  which 
from  time  to  time  took  place,  the  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  overcome,  the  prejudices  which 
had  to  be  swept  away,  the  hardships  which 
had  to  be  encountered,  in  as&imdating  the 
Highlands  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Having  thus,  as  far  as  space  permits,  shown 
the  condition  of  the  Highlands  previous  to 
1745,  we  shall  now,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
trace  the  history  do-\vn  to  the  present  day, 
showing  the  march  of  change,  and  we  hope,  of 
progress  after  the  abolition  of  the  heritable. 
jurisdictions.  In  doing  so  we  must  necessarily 
come  across  topics  concerning  which  there  has 
been  much  rancorous  and  unprofitable  contro- 
versy ;  but,  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of 
other  disputed  matters,  we  shall  do  our  best  to 
lay  facts  before  the  reader,  and  allow  him  to 
form  his  opinions  for  himself.  The  history 
of  the  Highlands  since  1745  is  no  doubt  in 
some  respects  a  sad  one;  much  misery  and  cruel 
disappointment  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
investigator.  But  in  many  respects,  and,  we 
have  no  doubt  in  its  ultimate  residts,  the  his- 
tory is  a  bright  one,  sho-wing  as  it  does  the 
progress  of  a  people  from  semi-barbarism  and 
slavery  and  ignorance  towards  high  civilisation, 
freedom  of  action  with  the  world  before  them, 
and  enlightenment  and  knowledge,  and  vigorous 
and  successful  enterprise.  Formerly  the  High 
landers  were  a  nuisance  to  their  neighbours,  and 
a  drag  upon  the  progress  of  the  country  ;  now 
they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  section  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  for  character,  enterprise, 
education,  loyalty,  and  self-respect.  Consider- 
ing the  condition  of  the  country  in  1745,  what 
could  we  expect  to  take  place  on  the  passijig 
and  enforcing  of  an  act  such  as  that  wliich 
abolished  the  heritable  jurisdictions  t  Was  it 
not  natural,  unavoidable  that  a  fermentation 
should  take  place,  that  there  should  be  a  war  of 
apparently  conflicting  interests,  that,  in  short, 
as  in  the  achievement  of  all  great  results  by 
nations  and  men,  there  should  be  much  experi- 
menting, much  groping  to  find  out  the  be.stway, 
much  shuffling  about  by  the  people  to  fit  them- 
selves to  their  new  circumstances,  before  matters 
could  again  fall  into  somethinglike  asettled  con- 
dition, before  each  man  woiUdfindhisplacein  tlif 
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new  adj  ustment  of  society  t  Moreover,  the  High- 
landers had  to  learn  an  inevitable  and  a  salutary 
lesson,  that  in  this  or  in  any  country  under  one 
government,  where  prosperity  and  harmony  are 
desired,  no  particular  section  of  the  people  is  to 
consider  itself  as  having  a  right  to  one  par- 
ticular part  of  the  country.  The  Highlands 
for  the  Highlanders  is  a  barbarous,  selfish, 
obstructive  cry  in  a  united  and  progressive 
nation.  It  seems  to  be  the  law  of  nature,  as 
it  is  the  law  of  progress,  that  those  who  can 
make  the  best  use  of  any  district  ought  to  have 
it.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  world  at 
large,  and  it  has  turned  out,  and  is  stiU  turning 
out  to  be  the  case  with  this  country.  The 
Highlands  now  contain  a  considerable  lowland 
population,  and  tlie  Highlanders  are  scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
indeed  of  the  world,  honourably  fulfilling  the 
noble  part  they  have  to  play  in  the  world's 
liistory.  Ere  long  there  will  be  neither  High- 
lander nor  Lowlander ;  we  shall  all  be  one 
people,  having  the  best  qualities  of  the  blood  of 
the  formerly  two  antagonistic  races  running  in 
our  veins.  It  is,  w«  have  no  doubt,  with  men 
as  with  other  animals,  the  best  breeds  are 
got  by  judicious  crossings. 

Of  course  it  is  seldom  the  case  that  any 
great  changes  take  place  in  the  social  or  political 
policy  of  ei  country  without  much  individual 
suffering :  tiiis  was  the  case  at  all  events  in  the 
Highlands.  Many  of  the  poor  people  and 
tacksmen  had  to  undergo  great  hardships 
during  the  process  of  tiiis  new  adjustment  of 
aflFairs ;  but  that  the  lairds  or  chiefs  were  to 
blame  for  this,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert.  Some 
of  these  were  no  doubt  unnecessarily  harsh  and 
unfeeling,  but  even  where  they  were  kindest  and 
most  considerate  with  their  tenants,  there  was 
much  misery  prevailing  among  the  latter.  In 
the  general  scramble  for  places  under  the  new 
arrangements,  every  one,  chief,  tacksman, 
tenant,  and  cottar,  had  to  look  out  for  himself 
or  go  to  the  wall,  and  it  was  therefore  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  instinct  o-f 
self-preservation  and  self-advancement,  which 
is  stronger  by  far  than  that  of  universal  bene- 
volence, should  urge  the  chiefs  to  look  to  their 
own  interests  in  preference  to  those  of  the  people, 
who  unfortunately,  from  the  habit  of  centuries, 
looked  to  their  superiors  alone  for  that  help 


which  they  should  have  been  able  to  give 
themselves.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  results 
which  have  followed  from  the  abolition 
of  the  jurisdictions  and  the  obliteration  of 
the  power  of  the  chiefs,  were  inevitable ;  that 
they  might  have  been  brought  about  in  a  much 
gentler  way,  with  much  less  suffering  and 
bitterness  and  recrimination,  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  while  the  process  was  going  on,  who  had 
time  to  think  of  these  things,  or  look  at  the 
matter  in  a  calm  and  rational  light  ?  Certainly 
not  those  who  were  the  chief  actors  in  bringing 
about  the  results.  With  such  stubbornness, 
bigotry,  prejudice,  and  ignorance  on  one  side, 
and  such  power  and  poverty  and  necessity  for 
immediate  and  decided  action  on  the  other,  and 
with  selfishness  on  both  sides,  it  was  all  but 
inevitable  that  results  should  have  been  as  thoy 
turned  out  to  be.  We  shall  do  what  we  can 
to  state  plainly,  briefly,  and  fairly  the  real 
facts  of  the  case. 
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As  we  have  said  already,  the  Highlanders, 
chiefs  and  people,  were  so  confounded,  and 
prostrated  by  the  cruel  proceedings  and  strin- 
gent measures  wliich  followed  Culloden,  that 
it  was  some  time  ere  they  could  realise  tlie 
new  position  of  affairs.  Little  alteration  ap- 
pears to  have,  for  some  years,  been  effected 
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in  the  relationship  subsisting  between  people 
and  chiefs,  the  latter  being  now  simply  land- 
lords. The  gentlemen  and  common  people  of 
the  clans  continued  to  regard  their  cliief  in 
the  same  light  as  they  flid  previous  to  the 
abolition  of  the  jurisdictions,  for  they  did  not 
consider  that  their  obedience  to  the  head  of  the 
clan  was  in  the  least  dependent  upon  any 
legislative  enactments.  Tliey  stUl  considered 
it  their  duty  to  do  what  they  could  to  support 
their  chief,  and  were  still  as  ready  as  ever  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  his  sake.  At  the  same 
time,  their  notions  of  the  cliiefs  duty  to  his 
jieople  remained  unaltered  ;  he,  they  thought, 
was  bound  as  much  as  ever  to  see  to  it  that 
they  did  not  want,  to  share  -srith  them  the  land 
which  belonged  to  the  chief  not  so  much  as  a 
proprietor,  but  as  the  head  and  representative 
of  his  people.  The  gentlemen,  especially,  of 
the  clan,  the  tacksmen  or  large  farmers,  most 
firmly  and  sincerely  believed  that  they  had  as 
much  right  to  a  share  of  the  lands  as  the  chief 
himself,  their  relation ;  he  was  as  much  bound 
to  provdde  for  them  as  a  father  is  boimd  to 
make  provision  for  his  children.  There  is  no 
doubt  also  that  many  of  the  chiefs  themselves, 
especially  the  older  ones,  held  the  same  belief 
on  tliis  matter  as  their  subordinates,  so  that  in 
many  instances  it  was  not  tiU  the  old  laird 
had  passed  away,  and  a  new  one  had  filled  his 
place,  that  the  full  effect  of  the  measui'es  already 
described  began  to  be  felt.  Of  course,  many 
of  the  chiefs  and  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  rebellion  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  the  countryin  order  to  save  their  lives,  and 
many  of  the  estates  had  been  forfeited  to  govern- 
ment, which  entrusted  the  management  of  them 
to  commissioners.  Itwas  probably  these  estates 
upon  which  changes  began  to  be  fijst  effected. 
AU  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  Highlands 
from  travellers  and  others  down  to  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  show  the  country  in  a  state 
of  commotion  and  confusion,  resulting  from  the 
changes  consequent  on  the  rebellion,  the  break- 
ing up  of  old  relationships,  and  the  gradual 
encroachment  of  lowland  civilisation,  lowland 
modes  of  life,  and  lowland  methods  of  agricid- 
ture.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
positive  changes  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
great  or  extensive,  they  seem  more  to  have  been 
of  a  tentative  experimental  kind,  attempts  to 


find  out  the  most  suitable  or  profitable  way  of 
working  under  the  new  regime.  The  result  of 
these  experiments  of  this  unsettling  of  many- 
centur3'-old  customs  and  ideas,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent shifting  and  disturbing  of  the  people, 
was  for  a  long  time  much  discontent  and 
misery.  The  progress  of  change,  both  witli 
regard  to  place  and  in  respect  of  the  nature  of 
the  innovations,  was  gradual,  beginning,  as  a 
rule,  with  those  districts  of  the  Highlands 
which  bordered  on  the  lowlands,  and  proceed- 
ing in  a  direction  somewhat  north-west.  It 
was  these  border  districts  wliich  got  first  settled 
down  and  assimilated  in  all  respects  to  the 
lowlands,  and,  although  in  some  instances  the 
commotion  was  felt  in  the  Western  Islands  and 
Highlands  a  few  years  after  1746,  yet  these 
localities,  as  a  rule,  were  longest  in  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  new  state  of  things  ;  indeed, 
in  many  western  districts,  the  commotion  has 
not  yet  subsided,  and  consequently  misery  and 
discontent  stUl  frequently  prevaO.  In  tha 
same  way  it  was  only  little  by  little  that 
changes  were  effected,  first  one  old  custom 
giving  way  and  then  another,  their  places 
being  filled  by  others  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  lowlands  for  many  years  before.  Indeed, 
we  think  the  progress  made  by  the  Highlands 
during  the  last  century  has  been  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  lowlands  during  the  same 
period;  for  when,  in  the  case  of  the  Highlands, 
the  march  of  progress  commenced,  they  were  in 
many  respects  centuries  behind  the  rest  of 
the  country,  whereas  at  the  present  day,  with 
the  exception  of  some  outlying  districts  above 
mentioned,  they  are  in  almost  every  respect  as 
far  forward  and  as  eager  to  advance  farther  aa 
the  most  progressive  districts  of  the  south. 
This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  extra  pressure 
which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  the 
shape  of  the  measiu-es  which  followed  Culloden, 
without  which  they  no  doubt  must  have  pro- 
gressed, but  at  a  much  slower  rate.  Perhaps 
tliis  is  the  reason  why  certain  outlying  districts 
have  lagged  behind  and  are  still  in  a  state  of 
unsettlement  and  discontent,  the  people,  and 
often  the  lairds,  refusing  to  acknowledge  and 
give  way  to  the  necessity  for  change,  but  even 
yet  attempting  to  live  and  act  in  accordance 
with  the  old-fashioned  clannish  mode  of  manag- 
ing men  and  land. 
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The  unsettled  state  of  the  Highlands,  and 
the  fact  that  many  Highlanders  were  leaving 
the  country,  attracted  attention  so  early  as  about 
1750.  For  in  1752,  a  pamphlet  was  published 
by  a  Mr  John  Campbell,  pretending  to  give 
"A  Full  and  Particular  Description  of  the 
Higlilands,"  aud  propounding  a  scheme  which, 
in  the  author's  estimation,  would  "  prove 
effectual  in  bringing  in  the  most  disaffected 
among  them."  There  is  Uttle  said  in  this  book 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Highlanders 
at  that  time,  only  a  few  detaUs  as  to  their 
manners,  funeral-customs,  marriages,  &c. ,  and  a 
lamentation,  ever  since  repeated,  that  so  many 
should  be  compelled  to  leave  their  native  land 
and  settle  among  foreigners.  The  author  does 
not  mention  emigration  to  America;  what  he 
cliiefly  deplores  is  the  fact  that  so  many  High- 
landers, from  the  unkindness  of  their  superiors 
at  home,  should  have  taken  service  in  various 
capacities,  civil  and  military,  in  other  European 
countries,  frequently  fighting  in  foreign  armies 
against  their  fellow-countrymen.  However, 
from  the  general  tone  of  his  remarks,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  he  refers  mainly  to  those  who 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  on  account 
of  the  part  they  took  in  the  late  rebellion,  and 
not  on  account  of  any  alterations  which  had  yet 
taken  place  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  High- 
lands. StiU  it  is  plainly  to  be  inferred  that 
already  much  misery  and  discontent  prevailed 
in  the  country. 

Pennant  made  his  two  tours  in  Scotland  in 
the  years  1769  and  1772.  His  travels  in  the 
Highlands  were  confined  mainly  to  the  "Western 
Islands  and  the  districts  on  the  west  coast, 
and  his  account  is  little  else  than  a  tale  of 
famine  and  wretchedness  from  beginning  to 
end.  What  little  agriculture  there  was,  was 
as  bad  as  ever,  the  country  rarely  producing 
enough  of  grain  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  and 
in  many  places  he  fears  "  the  isles  annually 
experience  a  temporary  famine."  In  the  island 
of  Islay  a  thousand  pounds  worth  of  meal  was 
annually  imported,  and  at  the  time  of  Pennant's 
visit  "a  famine  threatened."  Indeed, the  normal 
state  of  the  Western  Highlands  at  least  appears 
for  long  to  have  been  one  bordering  on  famine, 
or  what  would  have  been  considered  so  in  any 
less  wretched  country;  and  periodically  many 
seem  to  have  died  from  absolute  want  of  food. 


Here  is  a  sad  picture  of  misery;  Pennant  ia 
speaking  more  particularly  of  Skye,  but  his 
remarks  might  have  been  applied  to  most  of 
the  Western  Islands.  "  The  poor  are  left  to  Pro- 
vidence's care ;  they  prowl  like  other  animals 
along  the  shores  to  pick  up  limpets  and  other 
shell-fish,  the  casual  repasts  of  hundreds  during 
part  of  the  year  in  these  unhappy  islands.  Hun- 
dreds thus  annually  drag  through  the  season 
a  wretched  life;  and  numbers,  unknown,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Western  Highlands,  fall  beneath 
the  pressure,  some  of  hunger,  more  of  the 
putrid  fever,  the  epidemic  of  the  coasts, 
originating  from  unwholesome  food,  the  dii'e 
effects  of  necessity."!  jfg  change  for  the 
better  to  record  in  agriculture,  the  farms  still 
overstocked  with  horses,  black  cattle  and  men, 
the  fishing  still  all  but  neglected,  hovels 
■svretched  as  ever,  and  clothes  as  tattered  and 
scanty — nothing  in  short  to  be  seen  but  want 
and  wretchedness,  with  apparently  no  inclina- 
tion in  the  people  to  better  their  condition. 
Johnson,  who  visited  the  Western  Islands  in 
the  autumn  of  1773,  has  a  very  similar  report 
to  make.  Everything  seemed  to  be  in  a  state 
of  transition ;  old  relationships  were  being 
broken  up,  and  a  spirit  of  general  discontent 
and  foelmg  of  insecurity  were  abroad.  As  to 
the  poor  condition  of  the  people  generally, 
Johnson  essentially  confirms  the  statements  of 
Pennant,  although  he  hints  that  they  did  by 
no  means  appear  to  be  unhappy,  or  able  to 
realise  their  wretched  condition. 

At  the  time  of  Pennant's  and  Jolmson's 
visits  to  the  Highlands,  the  new  leaven  of 
change  had  fairly  begun  to  work.  Already 
had  depopulation  and  emigration  begun,  and  to 
some  extent  sheep-farming  on  a  large  scale  had 
been  introduced. 

Emigration  from  the  Highlands  to  America 
seems  to  have  fairly  commenced  shortly  after 
1760,  as,  in  a  pamplilet^  published  in  1784,  it 
is  stated  that  between  the  years  1763  and  1775 
above  20,000  Highlanders  left  their  homes  to 
settle  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
first  apparently  to  suffer  from  the  altered  state 
of  tilings  in  the  Highlands,  the  decreasing 
value  of  men  and  the  increasing  value  of 
money,  were  the  tacksmen,  or  large  farmers, 

'  Pennant's  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
-  A  View  of -the  Higlilands,  dec. 
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the  relations  of  the  old  chiefs,  ■who  had  held 
their  farms  from  generation  to  generation,  who 
regarded  themselves  as  having  about  as  much 
right  to  the  land  as  the  lairds,  and  who  had 
hitherto  been  but  little  troubled  about  rent. 
After  a  time,  when  the  chiefs,  now  merel)' 
lairds,  began  to  realise  their  new  position  and 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  making  their  land  yield 
them  as  large  an  income  as  possible,  they  very 
naturally  sought  to  get  a  higher  rent  for  the 
farms  let  to  these  tacksmen,  who,  in  most 
cases,  were  the  only  immediate  holders  of  land 
from  the  proprietor.  These  tacksmen,  in  many 
cases,  appear  to  have  resented  this  procedure 
as  they  would  a  personal  injury  from  their 
dearest  friends.  It  was  not  that  the  addition 
to  the  rents  was  excessive,  or  that  the  rents 
were  already  as  high  as  the  land  could  bear, 
for  generally  the  additions  seem  to  have  been 
trifling,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  pro- 
prietors received  nothing  like  the  rents  their 
lands  should  have  yielded  under  a  proper 
system  of  management.  Wliat  seems  to  have 
hurt  these  gentlemen  was  the  idea  that  the 
laird,  the  father  of  his  people,  shoidd  ever 
think  of  anything  so  mercenary  as  rent,  or 
shoidd  ever  by  any  exercise  of  his  authority 
indicate  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  or 
let  his  farms  to  the  highest  bidders.  It  was 
bad  enough,  they  thought,  that  an  alien 
government  should  interfere  mth  their  old 
ways  of  doing  ;  but  that  their  chiefs,  the  heads 
of  their  race,  for  whom  they  were  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  all  over  whom 
they  had  any  power,  should  turn  against  them, 
was  more  than  they  could  bear.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  many  of  them,  especially  in 
t)ie  west,  threw  up  their  farms,  no  doubt 
tldnking  that  the  lairds  would  at  once  ask 
them  to  remain  on  the  old  terms.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  seldom  done,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  many  of  these  tacksmen  emigrated  to 
America,  taking  vnth  them,  no  doubt,  servants 
and  sub-tenants,  and  enticing  out  more  by  the 
glowing  accounts  they  sent  home  of  their  good 
fortune  in  that  far-off  land. 

In  some  cases,  the  farms  thus  vacated  were 
let  to  other  tacksmen  or  large  tenants,  but  in 
most  instances,  the  new  system  was  introduced 
of  letting  the  land  directly  to  what  were  for- 
merly the  sub-tenants,  those  who  had  held  tlie 


land  immediately  from  the  ousted  tacksmen. 
A  number  of  these  sub-tenants  would  take  a 
large  farm  among  them,  sub- dividing  it  as  they 
chose,  and  each  becoming  liable  for  his  propor- 
tion of  the  rent.  The  farms  thus  let  were  gene- 
rally cultivated  on  the  run-rig  system  akeady 
referred  to,  the  pasture  being  common  to  all  the 
tenants  alike. 

That  certain  advantages  followed  these 
changes  there  is  no  doubt.  Every  account  we 
have  of  the  Highlands  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  18th  century,  agrees  in  the 
fact  that  the  Highlands  were  over-peopled 
and  over-stocked,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  land  to  yield  sufficient  to  support 
the  men  and  beasts  who  lived  upon  it. 
Hence,  this  drafting  off  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  population  gave  that  which  remained 
breathing-room;  fewer  people  were  left  to 
support,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
condition  of  these  would  be  improved.  ]\I(jre- 
over,  they  would  probably  have  their  farms  at 
a  cheaper  rent  than  under  the  old  system,  when 
the  demands  of  both  tacksmen  and  lahd  had 
to  be  satisfied,  the  former,  of  course,  having 
let  the  land  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  that  at 
which  they  held  it  from  their  superior.  Now, 
it  was  possible  enough  for  the  laird  to  get  a 
higher  rent  than  before,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  people  might  have  their  farms  at  a  lower 
rent  than  they  had  previously  given  to  the 
tacksmen.  There  would  also  be  fewer  oppres- 
sive services  demanded  of  these  small  tenants 
than  under  the  old  sj-stem,  for  now  they  had 
only  the  laird  to  satisfy,  whereas  previously 
they  had  both  him  and  the  tacksman.  There 
woidd  stiU,  of  course,  be  services  requi':ed  by 
the  laird  from  these  tenants,  still  would  part  of 
the  rent  be  paid  in  kind,  still  would  they  be 
thirled  to  particidar  mills,  and  have  to  submit 
to  many  similar  exactions,  of  the  oppressiveness 
of  wliich,  however,  it  was  long  before  they 
became  conscious ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
condition  of  those  districts  from  which  emigra- 
tions took  place  must  to  some  extent  have  been 
the  better  for  the  consequent  thinning  of  the 
population.  Still  no  alteration  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  mode  of  farming,  the  nature 
of  tenures,  mode  of  paying  rent,  houses,  clothes, 
food  of  the  people.  In  some  parts  of  the  High- 
lands and  islands,  no  alteration  whatever  appears 
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to  have  been  made  on  the  old  system ;  the  tacks- 
men were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  and 
the  people  lived  and  held  land  as  formerly. 
But  even  in  those  districts  from  which  emigra- 
tions were  largely  made,  little  or  no  improve- 
ment seems  to  have  been  the  consequence,  if 
we  may  trust  the  reports  of  those  who  saw  how 
things  stood  with  their  own  eyes.  Pennant, 
Johnson,  Buchanan,^  Newte,*  the  Old  Statisti- 
cal Account,  all  agree  that  but  Kttle  improve- 
ment was  noticeable  over  the  gi'eater  part  of 
the  Highlands  from  1745  down  till  near  the 
end  ot  the  18th  century. 

One  reason  why  emigration  made  so  little 
difference  in  the  way  of  improvement  on  the 
condition  of  those  who  remained  in  the  country 
was,  that  no  check  was  put  upon  the  over- 
stocking of  the  farms  with  men  and  animals. 
In  spite  of  emigration,  the  population  in  many 
districts  increased  instead  of  diminished.  A 
common  practice  among  those  tenants  who  con- 
jointly held  a  large  farm  was  for  a  father,  on 
the  marriage  of  a  son  or  daughter,  to  divide  his 
share  of  the  farm  with  the  young  couple,  who 
either  lived  in  the  old  man's  house  or  built  a 
hut  for  themselves  and  tried  to  make  a  living 
out  of  the  share  of  the  pendicle  allotted  to  them. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  practice  carried,  that 
often  a  portion  of  land  of  a  few  acres,  originally 
let  to  and  suificient  to  maintain  one  family, 
might  in  a  few  years  be  divided  among  six  or 
eight  families,  and  which,  even  if  cultivated  in 
the  best  manner  possible,  could  not  support  its 
occupants  for  more  than  two  or  three  months  a 
year.  On  account  of  this  ruinous  practice, 
Skye,  which  in  1750  had  15,000  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  were  in  a  condition  of  misery 
and  want,  in  1857,  in  spite  of  large  and 
repeated  emigrations,  had  a  population  of  about 
23,000.  This  custom  was  common  in  many 
Highland  (cliiefly  western)  districts  down  to 
only  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  fruitful  of  many 
pernicious  consequences — of  frequent  famines, 
the  constant  impoverishing  of  the  soO,  the 
over-stocking  of  pasture-land,  and  continual 
wretchedness. 

In  some  cases,  the  farms  vacated  by  the  old 
tacksmen,  instead  of  being  let  to  the  old  sub- 
were  let  to  whatever  stranger  would 
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give  the  highest  offer.  On  farms  so  let,  the 
condition  of  the  sub-tenants  who  were  con- 
tinued on  the  old  footing,  appears  often  to  have 
been  miserable  in  the  extreme.  These  new- 
come  tacksmen  or  middlemen  cared  notliing 
either  for  chiefs  or  people  ;  they  paid  their  rent 
and  were  determined  to  squeeze  from  those 
under  them  as  large  a  return  as  possible  for  their 
outlay.  In  confirmation  of  these  statements, 
and  to  show  the  sad  condition  of  many  parts 
of  the  Highlands  in  their  state  of  transition, 
we  quote  the  following  passage  from  Buchanan's 
Travels  in  the  Hebrides,  referring  to  about 
1780.  Even  allowing  for  exaggeration,  al- 
though there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  writer 
goes  beyond  the  truth,  the  picture  is  almost 
incredibly  deplorable  : — 

"  At  present  they  are  obliged  to  be  much 
more  submissive  to  their  tacksmen  than  ever 
they  were  in  former  times  to  their  lairds  or 
lords.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  that 
mild  treatment  which  is  shown  to  sub-tenants 
and  even  scaUags,  by  the  old  lessees,  descended 
of  ancient  and  honourable  families,  and  the 
outrageous  rapacity  of  those  necessitous  stran- 
gers who  have  obtained  leases  from  absent 
proprietors,  who  treat  the  natives  as  if  they 
were  a  conquered  and  inferior  race  of  mortals. 
In  short,  they  treat  them  like  beasts  of  bui- 
then  ;  and  in  aU  respects  like  slaves  attached 
to  the  soil,  as  they  cannot  obtain  new  habita- 
tions, on  account  of  the  combinations  already 
mentioned,  and  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  laird  or  tacksman.  Formerly,  the  per- 
sonal service  of  the  tenant  did  not  usually  ex- 
ceed eight  or  ten  days  in  the  year.  There  lives 
at  present  at  Scalpa,  in  the  Isle  of  Harris,  a 
tacksman  of  a  large  district,  who  instead  of 
six  days'  work  paid  by  the  sub-tenants  to  his 
predecessor  in  the  lease,  has  raised  the  predial 
service,  called  in  that  and  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  manerial  bondage,  to  fifty-two  days 
in  the  year  at  once ;  besides  many  other 
services  to  be  performed  at  different  though 
regular  and  stated  times  :  as  tanning  leather 
for  brogues,  making  heather  ropes  for  thatch, 
digging  and  drying  peats  for  fuel ;  one  pan- 
nier of  peat  charcoal  to  be  cai-ried  to  the 
smith  ;  so  many  days  for  gathering  and  shear- 
ing sheep  and  lambs  ;  for  ferrying  cattle  from 
island  to  island,  and  other  distant  places,  and 
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several  days  for  going  ou  distant  errands ; 
60  many  pounds  of  wool  to  be  spun  into 
yarn.  And  over  and  above  aU  this,  tbey 
must  lend  tlieir  aid  upon  any  unforeseen 
occurrence  wlienever  they  are  caUed  on.  The 
constant  service  of  two  months  at  once  is  per- 
formed at  the  proper  season  in  the  making  of 
kelp.  On  the  whole,  this  gentleman's  sub- 
tenants may  be  computed  to  devote  to  his 
service  full  three  days  in  the  week.  But  this 
is  not  all :  they  have  to  pay  besides  yearly  a 
certain  number  of  cocks,  hens,  butter,  and 
cheese,  called  Caorigh-Ferrin,  the  Wife's 
Portion  !  This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  one  of 
the  most  severe  and  rigorous  tacksmen  de- 
scended from  the  old  inhabitants,  in  all  the 
Western  Hebrides  :  but  the  situation  of  his 
sub-tenants  exhibits  but  too  faithful  a  picture 
of  the  sub-tenants  of  those  places  in  general, 
and  the  exact  coimterpart  of  such  enormous 
oppression  is  to  be  found  at  Luskintire." 

Another  cause  of  emigration  and  of  depopu 
lation  generally,  was  the  introduction  of  sheep 
on  a  large  scale,  involving  the  junction  into 
one  of  several  small  farms,  each  of  which 
might  before  have  been  occupied  by  a  number 
of  tenants.  Those  subjects  of  the  introduction 
of  sheep,  engrossing  of  farms,  and  consequent 
depopulation,  have  occupied,  and  still  to  some 
extent  do  occupy,  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  Highlands,  and  of 
social  economists  in  general.  Various  opinions 
have  been  passed  on  the  matters  in  question, 
some  advocating  the  retention  of  the  people  at 
all  costs,  while  others  declare  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Highlands  is  fit  only  for  pasture, 
and  it  would  be  sheer  madness,  and  shutting 
our  eyes  wilfully  to  the  sad  lessons  of  experi- 
ence, to  stock  a  land  ^vith  people  that  is  fit 
only  to  sustain  sheep,  and  which  at  its  very 
best  contains  mere  specks  of  arable  ground, 
which,  even  when  cultivated  to  the  utmost, 
can  yield  but  a  poor  and  unprofitable  return. 

Wliatever  opinion  may  be  passed  upon  the 
general  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at 
first  the  introduction  of  sheep  was  fruitful  of 
misery  and  discontent  to  those  who  had  to 
vacate  their  old  home  and  leave  their  native 
glens  to  find  shelter  they  knew  not  well  wl 
Many  of  those  thus  displaced  by  sheep  and  by 


the  discontented  tacksmen  to  America,  those 
who  remained  looking  ■\\dth  Ul-wiU  and  an  evil 
ye  on  the  lowland  intruders.     Although  often 
the  intruder  came  from  the   South  country, 
and  brought  his  sheep  and  his  shepherds  with 
him,  stiU  this  was  not  always  the  case  ;  for 
many   of  the    old   tacksmen    and   even   sub- 
tenants, after  they  saw  how  immensely  more 
profitable  the  new  system  was  over  the  old, 
wisely  took  a  lesson  in  time,  and  foUo-nong  the 
example  of  the  new  lowland  tenant,  took  large 
farms  and  stocked  them  with  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  reduced  the  arable  land  to  a  minimum. 
But,  generally  speaking,  in  cases  where  farms 
formerly    subdivided    among    a    number    of 
tenants  were  converted  into  sheep  farms,  the 
smaller  tenant  had  to  quit  and  find  a  means 
of  living  elsewhere.     The  landlords  in  general 
attempted  to  prevent  the  ousted  tenants  from 
leaving   the   country   by   setting   apart   some 
particular  spot  either  by  the  sea-shore  or  on 
waste  land  which  had  never  been  touched  by 
plough,  on  which  they  might  buUd  houses  and 
have  an  acre  or  two  of  land  for  their  support. 
Those  who  were  removed  to  the  coast  were 
encouraged  to  prosecute  the  fishing  along  with 
their   agricultural   labom-s,  while  those  who 
were  settled  on  waste  land  were  stimulated  to 
bring  it  into  a  state  of  cultivation.     It  was 
mainly  by  a   number  of  such   ousted   High- 
landers that  the  great  and  arduous  undertaking 
was  accompKshed  of  bringmg  into  a  state  of 
cultivation   Kincardine  Moss,  in   Perthshire. 
At  the  time   the  task  was  undertaken,  about 
1767,  it  was  one  of  stvipendous  magnitude; 
but  so  successfully  was  it  carried  out,  that 
in  a  few  years  upwards  of  2000  acres  of  fine 
clay-soU,  which  for  centuries  had  been  covered 
to   the   depth  of  seven  feet  with  heath  and 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  were  bearing  luxu- 
riant crops  of  aU  kinds.     In  a  similar  way, 
many   spots   throughout   the  Highlands,  for- 
merly yielding  nothing  but  heath  and  moss, 
were,  by  the  exertions  of  those  who  were  de- 
prived  of  their  farms,  brought  into  a  state 
of  cultivation.     Those  who  occupied  ground 
of  this  kind  were  known  as  mailers,  and,  as 
a  rule,   they  paid   no   rent  for   the  first  few 
years,    after   which   they   generally   paid  the 
proprietor  a  shilling  or  two  per  acre,  which 


one  or  two  lowland  shepherds,  emigrated  like  |  was  gradually  increased  as  the  land  improved 
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and  its  cultivation  extended.  For  the  first 
season  or  two  the  proprietor  usually  either  lent 
or  presented  them  with  seed  and  implements. 
In  the  parish  of  Urray,  iu  the  south-east  of 
Koss-shire,  about  the  year  1790,  there  were 
248  families  of  this  kind,  most  of  whom  had 
settled  there  witliin  the  previous  forty  years. 
StUl  the  greater  number  of  these,  both  tacks- 
men and  sub-tenants,  who  were  deprived  of 
their  farms,  either  on  account  of  the  raising  of 
the  rents  or  because  of  their  conversion  into 
large  sheep-walks,  emigrated  to  America.  The 
old  Statistical  Account  of  North  Hist  says 
that  between  the  years  1771  and  1775,  a 
space  of  only  four  years,  several  thousands 
emigrated  from  the  Western  Highlands  and 
Islands  alone.  At  first  few  of  the  islands 
appear  to  have  been  put  under  sheep ;  where 
any  alteration  on  the  state  of  things  took 
place  at  all,  it  was  generally  in  the  way  of 
raising  rents,  thus  causing  the  tacksmen  to 
leave,  who  were  succeeded  either  by  strangers 
who  leased  the  farms,  or  by  the  old  sub-tenants, 
among  whom  the  lands  were  divided,  and  who 
held  immediately  from  the  laird.  It  was  long, 
however,  as  we  have  abeady  indicated,  before 
the  innovations  took  thorough  hold  upon  the 
Hebrides,  as  even  dowu  almost  to  the  present 
time  many  of  the  old  proprietors,  either  from 
attachment  to  their  people,  or  from  a  love  of 
feudal  show,  struggle  to  keep  up  the  old 
system,  leaving  the  tacksmen  undisturbed, 
and  doing  all  they  can  to  maintain  and  keep 
on  their  property  a  large  number  of  sub- 
tenants and  cottars.  Almost  invariably,  those 
proprietors  who  thus  obstinately  refused  to 
succumb  to  the  changes  going  on  aroimd  them, 
suffered  for  their  unwise  conduct.  Many  of 
them  impoverished  their  families  for  genera^ 
tions,  and  many  of  the  estates  were  disposed  of 
for  behoof  of  their  creditors,  and  they  them- 
selves had  to  sink  to  the  level  of  landless 
gentlemen,  and  seek  their  living  in  commerce 
or  otherwise. 

Gradually,  however,  most  of  the  proprietors, 
especially  those  whose  estates  were  on  the 
mainland  Highlands,  yielded,  in  general  no 
doubt  willingly,  to  change,  raised  their  rents, 
abolished  small  tenancies,  and  gave  their 
lands  up  to  the  sheep  farmers.  The  temptat: 
was,  no  doubt,   often  very  great,  on  account 


of  the  large  rents  offered  by  the  lowland 
graziers.  One  proprietor  in  Argyleshire,  who 
had  some  miles  of  pasture  let  to  a  number  of 
small  tenants  for  a  few  shillings  yearly,  on 
being  ofi'ered  by  a  lowlander  who  saw  the 
place  £300  a  year,  could  not  resist,  but,  how- 
ever ruefully,  cleared  it  of  his  old  tenants,  and 
gave  it  up  to  the  money-making  lowlander. 
It  was  this  engrossing  of  farms  and  the  turning 
of  immense  tracks  of  country  into  sheep-walks^ 
part  of  which  was  formerly  cultivated  and  in- 
habited by  hundreds  of  people,  that  was  the 
great  grievance  of  the  Highlanders  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  century.  Not  that  it  could 
aggravate  their  vreetchedness  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, for  that  was  bad  enough  already  even 
before  1745  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  the 
fact  that  their  formerly  much-loved  chiefs  should 
treat  them  worse  than  they  could  strangers, 
prefer  a  big  income  to  a  large  band  of  faithful 
followers,  and  eject  those  who  believed  them- 
selves to  have  as  great  a  right  to  the  occupancy 
of  the  land  as  the  chiefs  themselves.  "The 
great  and  growing  grievance  of  the  Highlands 
is  not  the  letting  of  the  land  to  tacksmen,  but 
the  making  of  so  many  sheep-walks,  which 
sweep  off  both  tacksmen  and  sub-tenants  all 
in  a  body."*  The  tacksmen  especially  felt 
naturally  cut  to  the  quick  by  what  they  deemed 
the  selfish  and  unjust  policy  of  the  chiefs. 
These  tacksmen  and  their  ancestors  in  most 
cases  had  occupied  their  farms  for  many  gene- 
rations ;  their  birth  was  as  good  and  their 
genealogy  as  old  as  those  of  the  chief  himself, 
to  whom  they  were  all  blood  relations,  and  to 
whom  they  were  attached  with  the  most  un- 
shaken loyalty.  True,  they  had  no  writing,  no 
document,no  paltry  "sheep-skLn,"  as  theycalled 
it,  to  show  as  a  proof  that  they  had  as  much 
right  to  their  farms  as  the  laird  himseK.  But 
what  of  that  1  Who  would  ever  have  thought 
that  their  cliiefs  would  turn  against  them,  and 
try  to  wrest  from  them  that  which  had  been 
gifted  by  a  former  cliief  to  their  fathers,  who 
would  have  bitten  out  their  tongue  before  they 
would  ask  a  bond  ?  The  gift,  they  thought, 
was  none  the  less  real  because  there  was  no 
written  proof  of  it.  These  parcliments  wera 
quite  a  modem  innovation,  not  even  then  uiii 
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versally  acknowledged  among  the  Highlanders, 
to  ■whom  the  only  satisfactory  proof  of  pro- 
prietorship and  chiefship  was  possession  from 
time  immemorial.  Occasionally  a  chief,  who 
could  produce  no  title-deed  to  his  estate,  was 
by  law  deprived  of  it,  and  his  place  filled  by 
another.  But  the  clan  would  have  none  of 
tliis  ;  they  invariably  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  intruder,  and  acknowledged  only  the  ousted 
chief  as  their  head  and  the  real  proprietor, 
whom  they  were  bound  to  support,  and  whom 
they  frequently  did  support,  by  paying  to  him 
the  rents  which  were  legally  due  to  the  other. 
In  some  cases,  it  would  seem,^  the  original 
granters  of  the  land  to  the  tacksmen  conveyed 
it  to  them  by  a  regular  title-deed,  by  wliich,  of 
course,  they  became  proprietors.  And  we 
tliink  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  originally 
when  a  chief  bestowed  a  share  of  his  property 
upon  his  son  or  other  near  relation,  he  intended 
that  the  latter  should  keep  it  for  himself  and 
his  descendants ;  he  was  not  regarded  merely 
as  a  tenant  who  had  to  pay  a  yearly  rent,  but 
as  a  sub-proprietor,  who,  from  a  sense  of  love 
and  duty  would  contribute  what  he  could  to 
support  the  chief  of  his  race  and  clan.  In 
many  cases,  we  say,  this  was  the  light  in  which 
chief,  tacksmen,  and  people  regarded  these 
farms  tenanted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  clan ; 
and  it  only  seems  to  have  been  after  the  value 
of  men  decreased  and  of  property  increased, 
that  most  of  the  lairds  began  to  look  at  the 
matter  in  a  more  commercial,  legal,  and  less 
romantic  light.  According  to  Newte — and 
what  he  says  is  supported  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  facts — "  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Argylesliire,  in  Perthshu-e,  Aberdeensliire, 
Moray,  and  Ross,  grants  of  land  were  made  in 
writing,  while  in  Inverness-sliire,  Sutherland- 
shire,  the  northern  parts  of  Ajgyleshire,  and 
the  Western  Islands,  the  old  mode  was  con- 
tinued of  verbal  or  emblematical  transference. 
In  Ross-shire,  particularly,  it  would  appear 
that  letters  and  the  use  of  letters  in  civU 
-iffairs  had  been  early  introduced  and  widely 
spread ;  for  property  is  more  equally  divided 
in  that  country  than  in  most  other  counties  in 
Scotland,  and  than  in  any  other  of  the  High- 
lands.    Agreeably  to  these  observations,  it  is 
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from  the  great  estates  on  the  northern  and 
western  sides  of  Scotland  that  the  descendants 
of  the  original  tacksmen  of  the  land,  with 
their  families,  have  been  obliged  to  migrate  by 
the  positive  and  unrelenting  demands  of  rent 
beyond  what  it  was  in  their  power  to  give, 
and,  indeed,  in  violation  of  those  conditions 
that  were  understood  and  observed  between 
the  original  granter  and  original  tenant  and 
their  posterity  for  centuries."^  These  state- 
ments are  exceedingly  plausible,  and  we  be- 
lieve to  a  certain  extent  true  ;  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  question.  Wbat  we  have  to  do  with  is  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  the  Highland  pro- 
prietors did  in  many  instances  take  advantage 
of  the  legal  power,  which  they  undoubtedly 
possessed,  to  do  with  their  land  as  they  pleased, 
and,  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  the  old 
tacksmen  and  sub-tenants,  let  it  to  the  highest 
bidders.  The  consequence  was  that  these 
tacksmen,  who  to  a  certain  extent  were 
demoralised  and  knew  not  how  to  use  the  land 
to  best  advantage,  had  to  leave  the  homes  of 
their  ancestors ;  and  many  of  the  small  farmers 
and  cottars,  in  the  face  of  the  new  system  of 
large  sheep-farms,  becoming  cumberers  of  the 
ground,  were  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  either  located  in  little  lots  by  the 
sea-side,  where  they  became  useful  as  fishers 
and  kelp-biirners,  or  settled  on  some  waste 
moor,  which  they  occupied  themselves  m  re- 
claiming from  its  native  bai-renness,  or,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  followed  the  tacksmen,  and 
sought  a  home  in  the  far  west,  where  many 
of  them  became  lairds  in  then-  own  right. 

These  then  are  the  great  results  of  the 
measures  which  followed  the  rebellion  of 
1745-6,  and  the  consequent  breaking  up  of 
the  old  clan  system — extensive  sheep-farming, 
accompaiued  with  a  great  lise  in  tlie  rent  of 
land,  depopulation,  and  emigration.  As  to  the 
legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  proprietors, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  as  Httle  doubt  is  tliere 
that  the  immediate  consequence  to  many  of  the 
Highlanders  was  great  suflering,  accompanied 
by  much  bitterness  and  discontent.  As  to  the 
morality  or  justice  of  the  laird's  conduct, 
various  opinions  have  been,  and  no  doubt  for 
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long  ■win  be,  expressed.  One  side  maiutaius 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  these  chiefs  upon  whom 
the  people  depended,  whom  they  revered,  and 
for  whom  they  were  ready  to  die,  at  all  events, 
to  <iee  to  it  that  their  people  were  provided  for, 
and  that  iiltimately  it  would  have  been  for  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors  and  the  country  at 
large  to  do  everything  to  prevent  from  emigrat- 
ing in  such  numbers  as  they  did,  such  a 
splendid  race  of  men,  for  whose  services  to  the 
country  no  money  equivalent  could  be  foimd. 
It  is  maintained  that  the  system  of  large  farms 
is  pernicious  in  every  respect,  and  that  only  by 
the  system  of  moderate  sized  farms  can  a 
country  be  made  the  best  of,  an  adequate  rui-al 
population  be  kept  up,  and  self-respect  and  a 
high  moral  tone  be  nourished  and  spread 
throughout  the  land.  Those  who  adopt  this 
side  of  the  question  pooh-pooh  the  common 
maxims  of  political  economy,  and  declare  that 
laws  whose  immediate  consequences  are  wide- 
spread suffering,  and  the  unpeopling  of  a 
country,  cannot  be  founded  on  any  valid  basis ; 
that  proprietors  hold  their  lands  only  in  trust, 
and  it  is  therefore  their  duty  not  merely  to 
consider  their  own  narrow  interests,  but  also 
to  consult  the  welfare  and  consult  the  feelings 
of  their  people.  In  short,  it  is  maintained  by 
this  party,  that  the  Highland  lairds,  in  acting 
as  they  did,  showed  themselves  to  be  unjust, 
selfish,  heartless,  unpatriotic,  mercenary,  and 
blind  to  their  own  true  interests  and  those  ot 
their  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that 
what  occurred  in  the  Highlands  subsequent  to 
1745  was  a  step  in  the  right  du-ection,  and  that 
it  was  only  a  pity  that  the  innovations  had  not 
been  more  thorough  and  systematic.  For  long 
previous  to  1745,  it  is  asserted  the  Highlands 
were  much  over-peopled,  and  the  people,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  vicious  system  under  which 
they  had  lived  for  generations,  were  incurably 
lazy,  and  could  be  roused  from  this  sad 
lethargy  only  by  some  such  radical  measures  as 
were  adopted.  The  whole  system  of  Highland 
life  and  manners  and  habits  were  almost  bar- 
barous, the  method  of  fanning  was  thoroughly 
pernicious  and  unproductive,  the  stock  of 
cattle  worthless  and  excessive,  and  so  badly 
managed  that  about  one  half  perished  every 
winter.     On  account  of  the  excessive  popula- 


tion, the  land  was  by  far  too  much  subdivided, 
the  majority  of  so-called  farmers  occupying 
farms  of  so  small  a  size  that  they  could  furnish 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  no  more  than  six 
mouths,  and  consequently  the  people  were 
continually  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  TTie 
Highlands,  it  is  said,  are  almost  totally  un- 
suited  for  agriculture,  and  fit  only  for  pasturage, 
and  that  consequently  this  subdivision  into 
small  farms  could  be  nothing  else  than  per- 
nicious; that  the  only  method  by  which  the 
land  could  be  made  the  most  of  was  that  of 
large  sheep-farms,  and  that  the  proprietors, 
while  no  doubt  studying  their  own  interests, 
adopted  the  vrisest  policy  when  they  let  out 
their  land  on  this  system.  In  short,  it  is 
maintained  by  the  advocates  of  innovations,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Highlanders  were  thoroughly 
demoralised,  tKeir  number  was  greater  by  far 
than  the  land  could  .support  even  if  managed 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  was  increasing  every 
year;  the  whole  system  of  renting  land,  of 
tenure,  and  of  farming  was  ruinous  to  the 
people  and  the  land,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
radical  change  could  cure  the  many  evils  vrith 
which  the  country  was  afflicted. 

There  has  been  much  rather  bitter  discussion 
between  the  advocates  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
Highland  question;  often  more  recrimination 
and  calling  of  names  than  telling  argument 
This  question,  we  think,  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  which  governs  most  disputed 
matters;  there  is  truth,  we  believe,  on  both 
sides.  We  fear  the  facts  already  adduced  in 
this  part  of  the  book  comprise  many  of  the 
assertions  made  by  the  advocates  of  change. 
As  to  the  wretched  social  condition  of  the 
Highlanders,  for  long  before  and  after  1745, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  we  ,oan  place  any  re- 
liance on  the  evidence  of  contemporaries,  and 
we  have  already  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
common  system  of  farming,  if  worthy  of  the 
name,  was  ruinous  and  inefficient ;  while  their 
small  lean  cattle  were  so  badly  managed  that 
about  one  half  died  yearly.  That  the  popula- 
tion was  very  much  greater  than  the  land, 
even  if  used  to  the  best  advantage,  could 
support,  is  testified  to  by  every  cantHd  writer 
from  the  Gartmore  paper^  down  almost  to  the 

'  Burt's  Letters,  Appendix. 
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day.  The  author  of  the  Gartmore 
paper,  written  about  1747,  estimated  that  the 
population  of  the  Highlands  at  that  time 
amounted  to  about  230,000  ;  "  but,"  he  says, 
"  according  to  the  present  economy  of  the 
Highlands,  there  is  not  business  for  more  than 
one  half  of  that  number  of  people.  .  .  The 
other  half,  then,  must  be  idle  and  beggars 
while  in  the  country."  "  The  produce  of  the 
crops,"  says  Pennant,^  "  very  rarely  are  in  any 
degree  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  golden  seasons  have  happened,  when 
they  have  had  superfluity,  but  the  years  of 
famine  are  as  ten  to  one."  It  is  probable, 
ftom  a  comparison  with  the  statistics  of  Dr 
Webster,  taken  in  1755,i  that  the  estimate  of 
the  author  of  the  Gartmore  paper  was  not  far 
from  being  correct;  indeed,  if  anything,  it 
must  have  been  under  the  mark,  as  in  1755 
the  population  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
amounted,  according  to  Webster,  to  about 
290,000,  which,  in  1795,  had  increased  to 
325,566,2  in  spite  of  the  many  thousands  who 
had  emigrated.  This  great  increase  in  the 
population  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  writers  of 
the  Statistical  Accounts  of  the  various  Highland 
parishes,  and  none  had  better  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  real  state  of  matters  than  they. 
The  great  majority  of  these  writers  likewise 
assert  that  the  population  was  far  too  large  in 
proportion  to  the  produce  of  the  land  and 
means  of  employment,  and  that  some  such 
outlet  as  emigration  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Those  who  condemn  emigration  and  depopula- 
tion, generally  do  so  for  some  merely  senti- 
mental reason,  and  seldom  seek  to  show  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  maintain  the  large  popu- 
lation -without  disastrous  results.  It  is  a  pity, 
they  say,  that  the  Highlander,  possessing  so 
many  noble  qualities,  and  so  strongly  attached 
to  his  native  soil,  should  be  compelled  to  seek 
a  home  in  a  foreign  land,  and  bestow  upon  it 
the  services  which  might  be  profitably  em- 
ployed by  his  mother  country.  By  permitting, 
they  say,  these  loyal  and  brave  Highlanders  to 
leave  the  country,  Britain  is  throwing  away 
some  of  the  finest  recruiting  material  in  the 
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world,  for — and  it  is  quite  true — the  Highland 
soldier  has  not  his  match  for  bravery,  moral 
character,  and  patriotism. 

These  statements  are  no  doubt  true ;  it 
certainly  is  a  pity  that  an  inoflTensive,  bravo, 
and  moral  people  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
their  native  land,  and  devote  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  foreign  soil  those  energies  which  might  be 
used  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  country.  It 
would  also  be  very  bad  policy  in  government 
to  lose  the  chance  of  filling  up  the  ranks  of 
the  army  with  some  of  the  best  men  obtainable 
anywhere.  But  then,  if  there  was  nothing  for 
the  people  to  do  in  the  country,  if  their  con- 
dition was  one  of  chronic  famine,  as  was 
undoubtedly  the  case  with  the  Highlanders,  if 
the  whole  productions  of  the  coimtry  were 
Insufficient  even  to  keep  them  in  bare  Hfe,  if 
every  few  years  the  country  had  to  contribute 
thousands  of  pounds  to  keep  these  people 
alive,  if,  in  short,  the  majority  of  them  were 
little  else  than  miserable  beggars,  an  encum- 
brance on  the  progress  of  their  country,  a 
continual  source  of  sadness  to  aU  feeling  men, 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  demoralised 
by  the  increasingly  -ivretched  condition  in  which 
they  lived,  and  by  the  ever-recurring  necessity 
of  bestowing  upon  them  charity  to  keep  them 
alive, — if  such  were  the  case,  the  advocates  for 
a  tliinning  of  the  population  urge,  whom  would 
it  profit  to  keep  such  a  rabble  of  half-starved 
creatures  huddled  together  in  a  corner  of  the 
country,  reaping  for  themselves  nothing  but 
misery  and  degradation,  and  worse  than  useless 
to  everybody  else.  Moreover,  as  to  the  mili- 
tary argument,  it  is  an  almost  universal  state- 
ment made  by  the  writers  of  the  Old  Statistical 
Account  (about  1790),  that,  at  that  time,  in 
almost  all  the  Highland  parishes  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  get  a  single  recruit,  so  great  was  the 
aversion  of  the  people  both  to  a  naval  and 
military  life.  Besides,  though  the  whole  of 
the  surplus  population  had  been  willing  to 
volunteer  into  the  army,  of  what  value  would 
it  have  been  if  the  country  had  no  use  for 
them;  and  surely  it  would  be  very  question- 
able policy  to  keep  thousands  of  men  in 
idleness  on  the  bare  chance  that  they  might 
be  required  as  soldiers. 

The  sentimental  and  military  arguments  are 
no  doubt  very  touching  and  very  convincing  to 
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men  in  whom  impulse  and  imagination  pre- 
dominate over  reason  and  clearness  of  vision, 
and  are  fitting  subjects  for  a  certain  kind  of 
poetry,  which  has  made  much  of  them ;  but 
they  cannot  for  one  moment  stand  the  test  of 
facts,  and  become  selfishly  cruel,  impracticable, 
and  disastrous,  when  contrasted  with  the 
teachings  of  genuine  humanity  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  Highlanders.  On  this  subject, 
the  writer  of  the  Old  Statistical  Account  of  the 
■oarish  of  Lochgoilhead  makes  some  remarks 
so  sensible,  and  so  much  to  the  point,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  quote  them  here.  "  It  is 
frequent,"  he  says,  "with  people  who  wish 
well  to  their  country,  to  inveigh  against  the 
practice  of  turning  several  small  farms  into  one 
extensive  grazing,  and  dispossessing  the  former 
tenants.  K  the  strength  of  a  country  depends 
upon  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  it  appears 
a  pernicious  measure  to  drive  away  the  people 
by  depriving  them  of  their  possessions.  This 
complaint  is  very  just  with  regard  to  some 
places  in  Scotland;  for  it  must  be  greatly 
against  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  turn  rich 
arable  land,  which  is  capable  at  the  same  time 
of  supporting  a  number  of  people,  and  of  pro- 
ducing much  grain,  into  pasture  ground.  But 
the  complaint  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  tliis 
country.  The  strength  of  a  nation  cannot 
surely  consist  in  the  number  of  idle  people 
which  it  maintains ;  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  the  country  were  formerly  sunk  in 
indolence,  and  contributed  very  little  to  the 
wealth,  or  to  the  support  of  the  state,  cannot 
be  denied.  The  produce  of  this  parish,  since 
sheep  have  become  the  principal  commodity,  is 
at  least  double  the  intrinsic  value  of  what  it 
was  formerly,  so  that  half  the  number  of  hands 
produce  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, for  the  support  of  our  large  towns,  and 
the  supply  of  our  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers ;  and  the  system  by  which  land  returns 
the  most  valuable  produce,  and  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  seems  to  be  the  most  beneficial  for 
the  country  at  large.  StUl,  however,  if  the 
people  who  are  dispossessed  of  this  land 
emigrated  into  other  nations,  the  present  system 
might  be  justly  condemned,  as  diminishing  the 
strength  of  the  country.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case ;  of  the  great  nvunber  of  people 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  farms  in  this 
u. 


parish,  for  thirty  years  past,  few  or  none  have 
settled  out  of  the  kingdom ;  they  generally 
went  to  sea,  or  to  the  populous  towns  upon  the 
Clyde.  In  these  places,  they  have  an  easy 
opportunity,  which  they  generally  embrace,  of 
training  up  their  children  to  useful  and  profits 
able  employments,  and  of  rendering  them 
valuable  members  of  society.  So  that  the 
former  inliabitants  of  this  country  have  been 
taken  from  a  situation  in  which  they  contri- 
buted nothing  to  the  wealth,  and  very  little  to 
the  support  of  the  state,  to  a  situation  in  which 
their  labour  is  of  the  greatest  public  utility. 
Nor  has  the  present  system  contributed  to 
make  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  worse  than  it  was  before ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  change  is  greatly  in  their  favour. 
The  partiality  in  favour  of  former  times,  and 
the  attachment  to  the  place  of  their  nativity, 
which  is  natural  to  old  people,  together  with 
the  indolence  in  which  they  indulged  them- 
selves in  this  country,  mislead  them  in  drawing  a 
comparison  between  their  past  and  their  present 
situations.  But  indolence  was  almost  the  only 
comfort  wliioh  they  enjoyed.  There  was 
scarcely  any  variety  of  wretchedness  with 
which  they  were  not  obliged  to  struggle,  or 
rather  to  which  they  were  not  obliged  to  sub- 
mit. They  often  felt  what  it  was  to  want 
food ;  the  scanty  crops  which  they  raised  were 
consumed  by  their  cattle  in  winter  and  spring; 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year  they  lived  whoUy 
on  niUk,  and  even  that  in  the  end  of  spring 
and  beginning  of  winter  was  very  scarce.  To 
such  extremity  were  they  frequently  reduced, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  bleed  their  cattle  in 
order  to  subsist  for  some  time  upon  the  blood; 
and  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  glens  and 
valleys  repaired  in  crowds  to  the  shore,  at  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  mOes,  to  pick  up  the 
scanty  provision  which  the  shell-fish  afforded 
them.  They  were  miserably  iU  clothed,  and 
the  huts  in  which  they  lived  were  dii'ty  and 
mean  beyond  expression.  How  different  from 
their  present  situation?  They  now  enjoy  the 
necessaries,  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life 
in  abimdance  :  even  those  who  are  supported 
by  the  charity  of  the  parish  feel  no  real  want. 
Much  of  the  wretchedness  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed in  this  and  in  other  parishes  in  the 
Highlands,  was  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the 
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people,  and  to  their  want  of  management ;  Lut 
a  country  which  is  neither  adapted  for  agricul- 
ture, nor  for  rearing  black  cattle,  can  never 
maintain  any  great  number  of  people  com- 
fortably." 

No  doubt  the  very  men  who  deplore  what 
they  call  the  depopulation  of  the  Highlands 
would  advocate  the  advisability  of  emigration 
in  the  case  of  the  unemployed  surplus  popula- 
tion of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  If  their 
arguments  against  the  emigration  of  the  High- 
landers to  another  country,  and  in  favour  of 
their  being  retained  in  their  own  district  were 
logically  carried  out,  to  what  absm-d  and 
disastrous  consequences  would  they  lead? 
Supposing  that  all  the  people  who  have 
emigrated  from  this  country  to  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  elsewhere,  had  been  kept  at  home, 
where  would  this  country  have  been  ?  There 
would  scarcely  have  been  standing  room  for  the 
population,  the  great  majority  of  whom  must 
have  been  in  a  state  of  indescribable  misery. 
The  country  would  have  been  ruined.  The 
same  arguments  might  also  be  used  against  the 
emigration  of  the  natives  of  other  coimtries, 
many  of  whom  are  no  doubt  as  attached  to 
their  native  soil  as  the  Highlanders ;  and  if 
the  principle  had  been  rigidly  carried  out, 
what  direful  consequences  to  the  world  at 
large  would  have  been  the  result.  In  fact, 
there  would  have  been  little  else  but  universal 
barbarism.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all 
thoughtful  men  that  the  best  outlet  for  a 
redundant  or  idle  population  is  emigration ;  it 
is  beneficial  to  the  mother  country,  beneficial 
to  the  emigrants,  and  beneficial  to  the  new 
country  in  which  they  take  up  their  abode. 
Only  thus  can  the  earth  be  subdued,  and  made 
the  most  of 

Why  then  should  there  be  any  lamentation 
over  the  Highlanders  leaving  their  coimtry 
more  than  over  any  other  class  of  respectable 
willing  men?  Anything  more  hopelessly 
wretched  than  their  position  at  various  times 
from  1745  down  to  the  present  day  it  would 
he  impossible  to  imagine.  K  one,  however, 
trusted  the  descriptions  of  some  poets  and 
sentimentalists,  a  happier  or  more  comfortably 
situated  people  than  the  Higlilanders  at  one 
!  time  were  could  not  be  found  on  the  face  of 
]i     the  globe.     They  were  always  clean,  and  tidy, 


and  well  dressed,  lived  in  model  cottages, 
surrounded  by  model  gardens,  had  always 
abundance  of  plain  wholesome  food  and  drink, 
were  exuberant  in  their  hospitality,  doated  on 
their  chiefs,  carefully  cultivated  their  lands 
and  tended  their  flocks,  but  had  plenty  of 
time  to  dance  and  sing,  and  narrate  round  the 
cheerful  winter  hearth  the  legends  of  their 
people,  and  above  all,  feared  God  and  honom-ed 
the  king.  Now,  these  statements  have  no 
foundation  in  fact,  at  least  vrithin  the  historical 
period ;  but  generally  the  writers  on  this  side 
of  the  question  refer  generally  to  the  period 
previous  to  1745,  and  often,  in  some  cases,  to 
a  time  subsequent  to  that.  Every  writer  who 
pretends  to  record  facts,  the  result  of  observa- 
tion, and  not  to  draw  imaginary  Arcadian 
pictures,  concurs  in  describing  the  country  as 
being  sunk  in  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness. 
The  description  we  have  already  given  of  tho 
condition  of  the  people  before  1745,  applies 
with  intensified  force  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
Highlands  for  long  after  that  year.  Instead 
of  improving,  and  often  there  were  favourable 
opportunities  for  improvement,  the  people 
seemed  to  be  retrograding,  getting  more  and 
more  demoralised,  more  and  more  miserable, 
more  and  more  numerous,  and  more  and  more 
famine-struck.  In  proof  of  what  we  say,  we 
refer  to  all  the  writers  on  and  travellers  in  the 
Highlands  of  last  century,  to  Pennant,  Boswell, 
Johnson,  Newte,  Buchanan,^  and  especially  the 
Old  Statistical  Account.  To  let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself  as  to  the  value  of  the  state- 
ments we  ifiake  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Highlands  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
century,  we  quote  below  a  longish  extract 
from  a  pamphlet  written  by  one  who  had 
visited  and  enquired  into  the  state  of  the 
Higlilands  about  the  year  1780.*     It  is  written 

'   Western  Isles. 

*  "  Upon  the  whole,  the  situationof  these  people,  in- 
habitants of  Britain  !  is  such  as  no  language  can 
describe,  nor  fancy  conceive.  If,  with  great  labour 
and  fatigue,  the  farmer  raises  a  slender  crop  of  oats 
and  barley,  the  autumnal  rains  often  baffle  his  utmost 
efforts,  and  frustrate  all  his  e.'cpectations  ;  and  instead 
of  being  able  to  pay  an  exorbitant  rent,  he  sees  his 
family  in  danger  of  perishing  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  when  he  is  precluded  from  any  nossibility  of 
assistance  elsewhere. 

"Nor  are  his  cattle  in  a  better  sitnation;  iu  summer 
they  pick  up  a  scanty  support  amongst  the  morasses 
or  heathy  mountains ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  grounds 
are  covered  with  snow,   and  when  the  naked  wilds 
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by  one  who  deplores  the  extensive  emigration 
which  was  going  on,  but  yet  who,  we  are  in- 

afford  neither  shelter  nor  subsistence,  the  few  cows, 
small,  lean,  and  ready  to  drop  down  through  want  of 
pasture,  are  brought  into  the  hut  where  the  family 
resides,  and  frequently  share  with  them  the  small 
stock  of  meal  which  had  been  purchased,  or  raised,  for 
the  family  only  ;  while  the  cattle  thus  sustained,  are 
bled  occasionally,  to  afford  nourishment  for  the  chil- 
dren after  it  hath  been  boiled  or  made  into  cakes. 

"  The  sheep  being  left  upon  the  open  heaths,  seek  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
amongst  the  hollows  upon  the  lee-side  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  here  they  are  frequently  buried  under  the 
snow  for  several  weeks  together,  and  in  severe  seasons 
during  two  months  or  upwards.  They  eat  their  own 
and  each  other's  wool,  and  hold  out  wonderfully  under 
cold  and  hunger  ;  but  even  in  moderate  winters,  a 
considerable  numtser  are  generally  found  dead  after 
appeared,  and  in 
left  alive. 


the  snow  hath  disapp 


m  rigorous 


**  Meanwhile  the  steward,  hard  pressed  by  letters  from 
Almack's  or  Newmarket,  demands  the  rent  in  a  tone 
which  makes  no  great  allowance  for  unpropitious 
seasons,  the  death  of  cattle,  and  other  accidental  mis- 
fortunes ;  disguising  the  feelings  of  his  own  breast— 
his  Honour's  wants  must  at  any  rate  be  supplied,  the 
bills  must  be  duly  negotiated. 

"Such  is  the  state  of  farming,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
throughout  the  interior  parts  of  the  Highlands ;  but 
as  that  country  hath  an  extensive  coast,  and  many 
islands,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  shores  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  their  maritime 
situation.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  those  gifts 
of  nature,  which  in  any  other  commercial  kingdom 
would  have  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  most 
valuable  purposes,  are  in  Scotland  lost,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  poor  natives  and  the  public.  The  only 
difference,  therefore,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  parts  and  those  of  the  more  distant  coasts, 
consists  in  this,  that  the  latter,  with  the  labours  of 
the  field,  have  to  encounter  alternately  the  dangers  of 
the  ocean  and  all  the  fatigues  of  navigation. 

"To  the  distressing  circumstances  at  home,  as  stated 
above,  new  difficulties  and  toils  await  the  devoted 
fanner  when  abroad.  He  leaves  his  family  in  Octo- 
ber, accompanied  by  his  sons,  brothers,  and  frequently 
an  aged  parent,  and  embarks  on  board  a  small  open 
boat,  in  quest  of  the  herring  fishery,  with  no  other 
provision  than  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and  fresh  water  ;  no 
other  bedding  than  heath,  twigs,  or  straw,  the  cover- 
ing, if  any,  an  old  sail.  Thus  provided,  he  searches 
from  bay  to  bay,  through  turbulent  seas,  frequently 
for  several  weeks  together,  before  the  shoals  of  herrings 
are  discovered.  The  glad  tidings  serve  to  vary,  but 
not  to  diminish  his  fatigues.  Unremitting  nightly 
labour  {the  time  when  the  herrings  are  taken),  pinch- 
ing cold  winds,  heavy  seas,  uninhabited  shores  covered 
with  snow,  or  deluged  with  rains,  contribute  towards 
filling  up  the  mea.sure  of  his  distresses  ;  while  to  men 
of  such  exquisite  feelings  as  the  Highlanders  generally 
possess,  the  scene  which  awaits  him  at  home  does  it 
most  effectually. 

"  Having  disposed  of  his  capture  to  the  Busses,  he 
returns  in  January  through  a  long  na,vigation,  fre- 
quently admidst  unceasing  hurricanes,  not  to  a  com- 
fortable home  and  a  cheerful  family,  but  to  a  hut 
composed  of  turf,  without  windows,  doors,  or  chim- 
ney, environed  with  snow,  and  almost  hid  from  the 
eye  by  its  astonishing  depth.  Upon  entering  this 
solitary  mansion,  he  generally  finds  a  part  of  his 
family,  sometimes  the  whole,  lying  upon  heath  or 
straw,  languishing  through  want  or  epidemical  disease ; 
while  the  few  surviving  cows,  which  possess  the  other 


clined  to  believe,  has  slightly  exaggerated  the 
misery  of  the  Highlanders  in  order  to  make 
the  sin  of  absentee  chiefs,  who  engross  farms, 
and  raise  enormously  the  rents,  as  great  as 
possible.  StiU,  when  compared  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  other  contemporary  authorities, 
the  exaggeration  seems  by  no  means  great,  and 
making  allowances,  the  picture  presented  is  a 
mocking,  weird  contrast  to  the  fancies  of  the 
sentimentalist.  That  such  a  woful  state  of 
tilings  required  radical  and  uncompromising 
measures  of  relief,  no  one  can  possibly  deny. 
Yet  this  same  writer  laments  most  pitiably  that 
20,000  of  these  ■\vretched  people  had  to  leave 
their  wretched  homes  and  famine-struck  con- 
dition, and  the  oppression  of  their  lairds,  for 
lands  and  houses  of  their  own  in  a  fairer  and 
more  fertile  land,  where  independence  and 
affluence  were  at  the  command  of  aU  who 
cared  to  bend  their  backs  to  labour.  Wbat 
good  purpose,  divine  or  human,  could  be  served 
by  keeping  an  increasing  population  in  a  land 
that  cannot  produce  enough  to  keep  the  hfe  in 
one-half  of  its  people?  Notliing  but  misery, 
and  degradation,  and  oppression  here ;  happi- 
ness, advancement,  riches,  and  freedom  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  Is  there  more  than 
one  conclusion ! 

In  spite  of  aU  the  emigration  that  has  taken 
place  from  this  country,  no  one  has,  we  daresay, 
any  real  dread  of  depopulation  ;  the  population 
is  increasing  over  all  the  land  every  year,  not 
excepting  the  Highlands.     As  for  soldiers,  no 


end  of  the  cottage,  instead  of  furnishing  further 
supplies  of  milk  or  blood,  demand  his  immediate 
.attention  to  keep  them  in  existence. 

"  The  season  now  approaches  when  he  is  again  to 
delve  and  labour  the  ground,  on  the  same  slender 
prospect  of  a  plentiful  crop  or  a  dry  harvest.  The 
cattle  which  have  survived  the  famine  of  the  winter, 
are  turned  out  to  the  mountains;  and,  having  put  his 
domestic  aft'airs  into  the  best  situation  which  a  train 
of  accumulated  misfortunes  admits  of,  he  resumes  tlie 
oar,  either  in  quest  of  the  herring  or  the  white  fishery. 
If  successful  in  the  latter,  he  sets  out  in  his  open  boat 
upon  a  voyage  (taking  the  Hebrides  and  the  opposite 
coast  at  a  medium  distance)  of  200  miles,  to  vend  his 
cargo  of  dried  cod,  ling,  &c. ,  at  Greenock  or  Glasgow. 
The  produce,  which  seldom  exceeds  twelve  or  fifteen 
pounds,  is  laid  out,  in  conjunction  with  his  com- 
panions, upon  meal  and  fishing  tackle ;  and  he  returns 
through  the  same  tedious  navigation. 

"  The  autumn  calls  his  attention  again  to  the  field  ; 
the  usual  round  of  disappointment,  fatigue,  and  dis- 
tress awaits  him  ;  thus  dragging  through  a  wretched 
existence  in  the  hope  of  soon  aniving  in  that  country 
where  the  weary  shall  be  at  rest." — 4  Fiew  of  the 
Ilighlaiids,  itc,  pp.  3-7. 
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doubt  plenty  will  he  forthcoming  -when  wanted ; 
if  not  so,  it  is  not  for  want  of  men  well  enough 
fitted  for  the  occupation.  As  every  one 
knows,  there  is  seldom  a  want  of  willing 
workers  in  this  country,  but  far  more  fre- 
quently a  great  want  of  work  to  do. 

That  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  Highland  districts  is  suited  only  for 
the  pasturage  of  sheep,  is  the  testimony  of 
every  one  who  knows  anything  about  the 
subject.  Those  who  speak  otherwise  must 
either  ignore  facts  or  speak  of  what  they 
do  not  know,  urged  merely  by  impulse  and 
sentimentalism.  True,  there  are  many  spots 
consisting  of  excellent  soil  suited  for  arable 
purposes,  but  generally  where  such  do  occur 
the  climate  is  so  unfavourable  to  successful 
agriculture  that  no  expenditure  will  ever  pro- 
duce an  adequate  return.  ^  Other  patches 
again,  not,  however,  of  frequent  occiirrence, 
have  everything  in  their  favour,  and  are  as 
capable  of  producing  luxui-iant  crops  as  the 
most  fertile  district  of  the  lowlands.  But 
nearly  all  these  arable  spots,  say  those  who 
advocate  the  laying  of  the  whole  country  under 
sheep,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  retain  as 
winter  pasturage,  if  sheep-farming  is  to  be 
carried  on  successfully.  The  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Highlands,  are  admirably  suited  for  sheep 
pasturage  when  the  weather  is  mild ;  but  in 
winter  are  so  bleak  and  cold,  and  exposed  to 
destructive  storms,  that  unless  the  sheep 
during  winter  can  be  brought  down  to  the  low 
and  sheltered  grounds,  the  loss  of  a  great  part 
of  the  flocks  woidd  inevitably  be  the  con- 
sequence. Hence,  it  is  maintained,  unless 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  is  allowed  to 
lie  waste,  or  unless  a  sheep  farmer  makes  up 
his  mind  to  carry  on  an  unprofitable  business, 
the  arable  spots  in  the  valleys  and  elsewhere 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  retained  as  pasture.  And 
tliia  seems  to  be  the  case  in  most  districts.  It 
must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the 
surface  of  the  Higlilands  is  one  universal 
expanse  of  green  and  brown  fragrant  heather ; 
every  tourist  knows  that  in  almost  every  glen, 
by  the  side  of  many  lochs,  streams,  and  bogs, 
patches  of  cultivated  land  are  to  be  met  with, 

'  See  Old  nnd  New  Staiisttcal  Accounts,  passim. 


bearing  good  crops  of  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
and  turnips.  These  productions  chiefly  belong 
to  the  large  sheep  farmers,  and  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  themselves,  their  servants,  and 
cattle,  and  but  seldom  have  they  any  to  dis- 
pose of.  Others  of  these  arable  spots  belong  to 
small  farmers,  the  race  of  whom  is  happily  not 
yet  extinct.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
seem  that  so  far  as  agricultural  products  are 
concerned,  the  Highlands  seldom,  if  ever,  pro- 
duce sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  tho 
inhabitants,  importation  being  thus  necessary. 
A  curious  and  interesting  point  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  sheep  into  the  High- 
lands may  be  mentioned  here  : — By  means  of 
this  innovation,  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  changed.  Pre- 
vious to  that,  the  whole  country  seems  to  have 
borne  a  universal  aspect  of  blackness,  rarely 
relieved  by  a  spot  of  green,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  almost  the  only  product  of  the  moun- 
tains was  dark-brown  heath.  Captain  Burt 
and  others  who  visited  the  Highlands  previoxis 
to  the  extensive  introduction  of  sheep,  indulge 
in  none  of  the  raptures  over  Highland  scenery, 
that  the  most  common-place  and  prosy  tourist 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  get  into  at  the  present 
day.  They  speak  of  the  country  almost  with 
horror,  as  a  black  howling  wilderness,  full  of 
bogs  and  big  boulders,  and  almost  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  They  could  see  no  beauty 
in  the  country  that  it  should  be  desired  ;  it 
was  a  place  to  get  out  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
How  far  these  sentiments  may  have  been 
justified  by  facts  it  is  impossible  now  to  say  ; 
but  it  is  the  almost  universal  assertion  by  the 
writers  in  the  Old  Statistical  Account,  that  tho 
appearance  of  the  Highland  hills  was  rapidly 
changing,  and  that  instead  of  the  universal 
dark-brown  heath  which  previously  covered 
them,  there  was  springing  up  the  light-brown 
heath  and  short  green  bent  or  strong  grass  so 
well  known  to  all  modem  tourists.  If  the 
Highland  hUls  formerly  bore  anything  like 
the  aspect  presented  at  the  present  day  by 
the  dreary  black  wet  hills  of  Shetland,  the 
remarks  of  Biu-t  and  others  need  not  cause 
astonishment.  But  as  the  great  outlines  and 
peculiar  features  of  the  country  must  have 
been  the  same  then  as  now,  we  suspect  that 
these  early  English  adventurers  into  the  High- 
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lands  wanted  training  in  scenery  or  were 
determined  to  see  notliing  to  admire.  Eut, 
biJeed,  admiration  of  and  hunting  for  fine 
scenery  seem  to  be  quite  a  modern  fashion, 
and  were  quite  unknown  to  our  ancestors 
ill  the  beginning  of  last  century,  or  were 
confined  to  a  few  crazy  poets.  Men  require 
to  be  trained  to  use  their  eyes  in  this  as  in 
many  other  respects.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  the  first  impulse  to  the  admiration  of 
the  Higlilands  and  Highlanders  was  given  by 
the  poems  and  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
it  was  he  who  set  the  sheepish  stream  of 
tourists  agoing,  and  indirectly  to  him  many  a 
Highland  hotel-keeper  owes  a  handsome  for- 
tune. The  fact  at  all  events  seems  unquestion- 
able, that  the  extensive  introduction  of  sheep 
has  to  a  large  extent  changed  the  external 
aspect  of  the  Higlilands. 

It  must  nut  be  imagined  that,  previous  to 
the  changes  we  are  speaking  of,  there  were  no 
sheep  in  the  Highlands ;  there  were  always  a 
few  of  a  very  small  native  breed,  but  the 
staple  stock  of  the  Highland  farmer  was,  as  we 
previously  mentioned,  black  cattle.  The  sheep, 
however,  have  also  to  a  very  large  extent 
superseded  them,  a  fact  wliich  is  deplored  by 
those  who  lament  the  many  innovations  which 
which  have  been  introduced  since  1745.  But 
by  all  accomits  much  of  the  country  is  un- 
suited  to  the  pasturage  of  black  cattle,  and  as 
cattle  and  sheep  do  not  thrive  well  together, 
the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  the  introduc- 
tion of  sheep  alone  into  those  districts  unsuited 
for  cattle.  "  More  than  one-third  of  the 
country  consists  of  mountains  and  declivities 
too  steep  and  abrupt  for  black  cattle,  and  the 
gi'ass  they  produce  too  short  and  fine  to  afford 
tliem  a  tolerable  pastiu'e  except  in  the  height 
of  summer.  The  greater  part  of  the  pasture  is 
therefore  lost,  though  it  might  aU  be  benefi- 
cially consumed  with  sheep.  A  flock  of  sheep  ' 
will  tlii-ive  where  cows  and  oxen  would  starve, 
and  will  go  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  such 
heights  as  are  inaccessible  to  black  cattle.  .  .  . 
In  a  situation  of  this  kind  the  very  wool  of  a 
flock  would  amount  to  more  than  the  whole 
profit  to  be  obtained  by  black  cattle." ^  The 
only  conclusion  to  be  dl■a^vn  from  these  state- 

«  Walker's  Hebrides  and  Highlands. 


ments  is,  that  the  wisest  thing  that  could  be 
done  was  to  introduce  sheep  into  those  dis- 
tricts which  were  being  wasted  on  black 
cattle. 

Along  with  the  introduction  of  sheep,  in- 
deed, to  a  great  extent  caused  by  that,  was  the 
enlargement  of  farms,  which  with  the  raising 
of  rents  led  to  the  depopulation  of  many  dis- 
tricts. The  old  system  of  letting  farms  in 
the  Highlands  has  already  been  sufiiciently 
explained,  and  the  introduction  of  sheep 
seems  to  have  rendered  it  necessary  that  this 
old  system  should  be  abohshed,  and  that 
a  large  extent  of  country  should  be  taken 
by  one  man.  The  question  between  kigs 
and  small  farms  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  the  same  as  between  the  old  and  new 
system  of  letting  land.  Under  the  old  system, 
a  farm  of  no  great  extent  was  often  let  to  a 
large  number  of  tenants,  who  frequently  sub 
divided  it  still  more,  by  either  sub-letting  pai-t, 
or  by  sharing  their  respective  portions  with 
their  newly-married  sons  and  daughters.  The 
testimony  as  to  the  perniciousness  of  this  old 
system  is  universal ;  it  was,  and  imtil  recently 
continued  to  be,  the  chief  source  of  all  tlio 
misfortunes  that  have  afflicted  the  Highlands. 
As  to  whether,  however,  this  old  system  should 
have  been  entirely  abolished,  or  whether  some 
modification  of  it  might  not  have  been  retained , 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some  maintain 
that  the  Highlands  can  be  profitably  managed 
only  on  the  large  farm  system,  and  only  thus 
can  sheep  be  made  to  pay,  while  others  assert 
that,  though  many  districts  are  suitable  for 
large  farms,  still  there  are  others  that  might 
with  great  profit  be  divided  into  small  hold- 
ings. By  this  latter  method,  it  is  said,  a  fair 
proportion  of  all  clases  would  be  maintained 
in  the  Highlands,  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
farmers  large  and  small,  cottars,  labourers, 
and  that  only  when  there  is  such  a  mixture 
can  a  country  be  said  to  be  prosperous. 
Moreover,  it  is  held  a  proprietor,  who  in  this 
country  should  be  considered  as  a  steward 
rather  than  the  absolute  owner  of  his  estate, 
has  no  right  to  exclude  the  small  farmer  from 
having  a  chance  of  making  a  respectable  living 
by  the  occupation  for  which  he  is  suited  ;  that 
he  stands  in  the  ■w*/  of  lus  own  and  his 
country's   interests  when  he   discourages  the 
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small  fanner,  for  only  by  a  mixture  of  the  two 
systems  can  the  land  be  made  the  most  of; 
and  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  selfish  and 
wrong  in  proprietors  not  to  consider  the  case 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 

On  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of 
large  or  small  farms  we  cannot  pretend  to  be 
able  to  judge  ;  we  know  too  little  of  its  real 
merits.  However,  it  appears  to  us  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  both  systems  cannot  be  very 
well  combined  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
although  there  are  many  districts,  we  believe, 
totally  unsuited  for  anything  else  but  sheep- 
farms  of  the  largest  dimensions.  Were  the 
small  farms  made  large  enough  to  sufficiently 
support  the  farmer  and  his  family,  and  remu- 
nerate him  for  his  outlay  and  labour,  were 
precautions  taken  against  the  subdivision  of 
these  moderate-sized  holdings,  and  were  leases 
of  sufficient  duration  granted  to  all,  it  seems  to 
us  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  there  should  not  be  farms  of  a  small  size  in 
the  Highlands  as  well  as  farms  covering  many 
miles  in  extent.  We  certainly  do  think  it  too 
bad  to  cut  out  the  small  respectable  class  of 
farmers  entirely,  and  put  the  land  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  a  sort  of  farmer  aris- 
tocracy ;  it  is  unfair  and  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  But  the  small 
farmers  must  first  show  that  they  deserve  to 
be  considered ;  certainly  the  small  farmers 
under  the  old  Highland  system,  which  we 
believe  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  in  some 
remote  districts,  deserved  only  to  have  the 
land  they  so  mismanaged  taken  from  them  and 
given  to  others  who  could  make  a  better  use  of 
it.  Some  consideration,  we  think,  ought  to  be 
had  towards  the  natives  of  the  country,  those 
whose  ancestors  have  occupied  the  land  for 
centuries,  and  if  they  are  able  to  pay  as  good 
a  rent  as  others,  and  show  themselves  willing 
to  manage  the  land  as  well,  in  all  humanity 
they  ought  to  have  the  preference.  But  those 
are  matters  which  we  think  ought  to  be  left  to 
adjust  themselves  according  to  the  inevitable 
laws  which  regulate  all  human  affairs.  Inter- 
ference in  any  way  between  landlord  and 
tenant  by  way  of  denunciation,  vituperation,  cr 
legislation,  seems  to  us  only  to  make  matters 
worse.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  simplest  com- 
mercial maxims — the  laws  of  profit  and  loss,  if 


they  have  fair  play — wiU  ultimately  lead  to 
the  best  system  of  managing  the  land  of  the 
Highlands  and  of  every  other  district,  both  in 
the  interests  of  the  proprietors  and  those  of 
the  tenants.  If  proprietors  find  it  most  pro- 
fitable to  let  their  lands  in  large  lots,  either 
for  agricultiire,  for  cattle,  for  sheep,  or  for 
deer,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
do  so,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  end 
what  is  most  advantageous  to  the  proprietor  is 
so  to  the  tenant,  and  vice  versa,  as  also  to  the 
country  at  large.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
found  that  letting  land  in  small  lots  is  more 
profitable  than  the  other  practice,  few  pro- 
prietors, we  daresay,  would  hesitate  to  cut  up 
their  land  into  suitable  lots.  But  all  this,  we 
think,  must  be  left  to  experiment,  and  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  Highlands  as  a  whole 
have  as  yet  got  beyond  the  stage  of  probation  ; 
changes  from  small  to  large  and  from  large  to 
small  farms — mostly  the  former— and  changes 
from  sheep  to  deer  and  deer  to  sheep  are  still 
going  on ;  but,  no  doubt,  ere  long  both  pro- 
prietors and  tenants  of  land  wiU  find  out  what 
their  real  common  interest  is,  and  adjust  them- 
selves in  their  proper  relations  to  each  other. 
It  is  best  to  leave  them  alone  and  allow  them 
to  fight  the  battle  out  between  themselves. 
Interference  was  attempted  at  the  end  of  last 
century  to  stop  emigration  and  to  settle  the 
ousted  tenants  on  small  lots  by  the  sea-shore, 
where  both  fishing  and  farming  coiild  be 
carried  on,  but  the  interference  did  no  good. 
Emigration  was  not  diminished,  although 
curiously  it  was  the  proprietors  themselves, 
who  subsequently  did  their  best  to  promote 
emigration,  that  at  this  time  attempted  to  stop 
it.  The  people  seem  generally  until  lately  to 
have  been  quite  willing  and  even  anxious  to 
emigrate  at  least  those  of  most  intelligence ; 
not  that  they  cared  not  for  their  country,  but 
that,  however  much  they  loved  it,  there  was 
no  good  in  staying  at  home  when  nothing  but 
misery  and  starvation  stared  them  in  the  face. 
We  say  that  the  landlords  and  others,  includ- 
ing the  Higliland  Society,  interfered,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  government  to  interfere,  to 
prevent  the  great  emigrations  which  were 
going  on,  and  which  they  feared  would  ere 
long  leave  the  country  utterly  peopleless.  But 
the  interference  was  of  no  use,  and  was  quite 
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uncalled  for.  Emigration  still  went  on,  and 
wiU  go  on  so  long  as  there  is  a  necessity  for 
it ;  and  the  country  wiU  always  have  plenty  of 
inhabitants  so  long  as  it  can  afford  a  decent 
subsistence.  When  men  know  better  the  laws 
of  sociology — the  laws  which  govern  human 
affairs — interference  of  this  kind  will  be  simply 
laughed  at 

The  scheme  of  the  landlords — ^who,  while 
they  raised  the  rents  and  extended  their  farms, 
were  still  loath  to  lose  their  numerous  tenants 
and  retainers — of  settling  those  on  the  coast 
where  they  could  combine  farming  and  fishing, 
failed  also,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  it  has 
been  fairly  proved,  one  man  cannot  unite 
successfully  the  two  occupations  in  his  own 
person.  In  this  sense  "  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters."  "No  two  occupations  can  be  more 
incompatible  than  farming  and  fishing,  as  the 
seasons  which  require  undivided  exertion  in 
fishing  are  precisely  those  in  which  the  greatest 
attention  should  be  devoted  to  agriculture. 
Grazing,  which  is  less  incompatible  with 
fishing  than  agricultiixe,  is  even  found  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  and  prevent  success  in 
either  occupation.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
the  very  different  success  of  those  who  unite 
both  occupations  from  those  who  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  fishing.  Indeed,  the 
industrious  fisher  finds  the  whole  season  barely 
suflicient  for  the  labours  of  liis  proper  occupa- 
tion."' It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  High- 
land proprietors  should  be  left  alone  and 
allowed  to  dispose  of  their  land  as  they  think 
fit,  just  as  the  owner  of  any  other  commercial 
commodity  takes  it  to  whatever  market  he 
chooses,  and  no  harm  accrues  from  it.  If  the 
Highland  peasantry  and  farmers  see  it  to  be  to 
their  advantage  to  leave  their  native  land  and 
settle  in  a  far-off  soil  where  they  will  have 
some  good  return  for  hard  work,  we  do  not 
see  that  there  is  any  call  for  interference  or 
lamentation.  Give  all  help  and  counsel  to 
those  who  require  and  deserve  them  by  all 
means  either  to  stay  at  home  or  go  abroad  ;  but 
to  those  who  are  able  to  think  and  free  to  act 
for  themselves  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  be 
left  alone. 

As  we    have   already   said,    another   cause 

'  Essay  on  The  Fisheries  of  Scotland,  in  Sighland 
Society  Prize  Essays,  vol.  ii. 


of  emigration  besides  sheep-farming,  though 
to  some  extent  associated  with  it,  was  the 
raising  of  rents.  Naturally  enough,  when 
the  number  of  tenants  upon  a  laird's  estate 
ceased  to  make  him  of  importance  and  give 
him  power,  he  sought  by  raising  his  rents  to 
give  himself  the  importance  derived  from  a 
large  income.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
previous  to  this,  farms  were  let  far  below  their 
real  value,  and  often  at  a  merely  nominal  rent; 
and  thus  one  of  the  greatest  incitements  to 
industry  was  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  High- 
land tenants,  for  when  a  man  knows  that  his 
landlord  will  not  trouble  him  about  his  rent, 
but  would  rather  let  him  go  scot-free  than  lose 
him,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  human  nature 
in  general  that  it  will  bestir  itself  to  do  what 
it  feels  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for. 
Thus  habits  of  idleness  were  engendered  in  the 
Highlanders,  and  the  land,  for  want  of  indus- 
trious cultivation,  was  allowed  to  run  compara- 
tively waste.  That  the  thinning  of  the  popu- 
lation gave  those  who  remained  a  better  chance 
of  improving  their  condition,  is  testified  to 
by  many  writers  in  the  Old  Statistical  Account, 
and  by  other  contemporary  authorities,  in- 
cluding even  Dr  "Walker,  who  was  no  friend 
to  emigration.  He  says,'  "  these  measures 
in  the  management  of  property,  and  this  emi- 
gration, were  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  the 
population  of  the  country.  The  sub-tenants, 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  people,  were  not 
only  retained  but  raised  in  their  .situation,  and 
rendered  more  useful  and  independent."  It  is 
amusing  now  to  read  Dr  Walker's  remarks  on 
the  consequences  of  emigration  fi'om  the  High- 
lands ;  had  his  fears  been  substantiated, — and 
had  they  been  weU  grounded,  they  ought  to 
have  been  by  this  time,  for  sheep-farming, 
rent-raising,  depopulation,  and  emigration  have 
been  going  on  rapidly  ever  since  his  time — the 
Highlands  must  now  have  been  "  a  waste 
howling  wilderness."  "  K  the  [Highlanders]," 
he  says,'  "  are  expelled,  the  Higlilands  never 
can  be  reclaimed  or  improved  by  any  other  set 
of  men,  but  must  remain  a  mere  grazing-field 
for  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland.  By 
this  alteration,  indeed,  the  present  rents  may, 
no  doubt,  be  augmented,  but  they  must  become 

»  Hebrides  and  Highlands,  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 
5  Idem,  p.  409. 
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immediately  stationary,  without  any  prosjject 
of  further  advancement,  and  will  in  time  from 
obvious  causes  be  liable  to  great  diminution. 
All  improvement  of  the  country  must  cease 
when  the  people  to  improve  it  are  gone.  The 
soil  must  remain  unsubdued  for  ever,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Highlands  must  be  finally 
stopt,  whUe  all  the  cultivated  wastes  of  the 
kingdom  are  advancing  in  population  and 
wealth."  How  these  predictions  have  been 
belied  by  facts,  all  who  know  anything  of  the 
progress  of  the  Highlands  dm-ing  the  present 
century  must  perceive.  All  these  changes  and 
even  grievances  have  taken  place,  and  yet  the 
Highlands  are  far  enough  from  anything 
approximating  to  depopulation  or  unproduc- 
tiveness, and  rents,  we  believe,  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  rise. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  emigration  which 
has  been  going  on,  the  population  of  the 
Iligldands  at  the  census  of  1861  was  at  least 
70,000  greater  than  it  was  ia  the  time  of  Dr 
Walker.  1  The  emigration,  especially  from  the 
west,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  large  enough, 
for  periodically,  up  even  to  the  present  day, 
a  rueful  call  for  help  to  save  from  famine 
comes  from  that  quarter."  This  very  year 
(1863)  the  cry  of  destitution  in  Skye  has  been 
loud  as  ever,  and  yet  from  no  part  of  the 
Highlands  has  there  been  a  more  extensive 
emigration.  From  the  very  earKest  period  in 
the  history  of  emigration  down  to  this  date, 
Skye  has  been  largely  dra-sra  upon,  and  yet  the 
body  of  the  people  in  Skye  were  never  more 
wretched  than  at  this  moment."-  Dr  Walker 
himself  states  that,  in  spite  of  an  emigration  of 
about  6000  between  the  years  1771  and  1794 
from  the  Hebrides  and  Western  Highlands,  the 
population  had  increased  by  about  40,000 
doling  the  forty  years  subsequent  to  1750.3 
Yet  though  he  knew  of  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  country  from  an  over-crowded  popula- 
tion, practical  man  as  he  was,  he  gives  way  to 
tlie  vague  and  unjustifiable  fears  expressed 
above.  It  is  no  doubt  sad  to  see  the  people  of 
a  comitry,  and  those  possessing  many  liicrh 
qualities,  compelled  to  leave  it  in  order  to  get 
room  to  breathe ;  but  to  tirade  against  emigra- 

'  Social  Science  Transactions  for  1863,  p.  608. 

-  Idem. 

'  Hebrides,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  401 


tion  as  Dr  Walker  and  others  do  in  the  fac( 
of  such  woful  facts  as  are  knovni  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  Highlands  is  mere  selfish 
and  wicked  sentimentalism. 

Another  fact,  stated  by  the  same  author,  and 
which  might  have  taught  him  better  doctrines 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  border  parishes, 
is  worth  introducing  here.  The  population  of 
seventeen  parishes  in  Dumbartonshire,  Perth- 
sliire,  and  Argyllshire,  bordering  on  the  low 
country,  decreased  in  population  between  1755 
and  1795,  from  30,525  to  26,748,  i.e.,  by  3,787; 
these  parishes  having  been  dm-ing  that  time  to 
a  great  extent  laid  out  in  cattle  and  sheep. 
Now,  according  to  the  Old  Statistical  Account 
(about  1795),  these  very  parishes  were  on  the 
whole  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
Highlands,  those  in  which  improvements  were 
taking  place  most  rapidly,  and  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  people  was  growing  more  and 
more  comfortable.  It  appears  to  us  clear  that 
the  population  of  the  Highlands  did  require  a 
very  considerable  thinning ;  that  depopulation 
to  a  certain  extent  was,  and  in  some  places 
stiU  is,  a  necessary  condition  to  improvement. 

The  main  question  is,  we  think,  how  to  get 
these  districts  which  arc  in  a  state  of  ^vietch- 
edness  and  retrogression  from  over-population 
rid  of  the  surplus.  Unless  some  sudden 
check  be  put  upon  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  general  population,  there  never  wiU  be 
a  lack  of  hands  to  bring  in  the  waste  places 
when  wanted,  and  to  supply  all  other  de- 
mands for  men.  No  doubt,  it  is  a  pity,  if  it 
be  the  case,  that  any  extensive  districts  which 
could  be  brought  to  a  high  style  of  culti- 
vation, and  would  then  be  better  employed 
than  in  pasture  should  be  allowed  to  lie  waste, 
when  there  is  every  necessity  for  the  land 
being  made  to  yield  as  much  as  possible.  And 
if  the  Highlanders  are  willing,  it  certainly  does 
seem  to  be  better  to  keep  them  at  home  and 
employ  them  for  such  purposes  rather  than  let 
them  go  abroad  and  give  their  services  to 
strangers.  We  should  fancy  the  larger  a 
population  there  is  in  a  country  where  there  is 
room  enough  for  them,  and  which  can  give 
them  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  the  better  for 
that  country.  All  we  maintain  is,  that  it 
being  proved  that  the  population  in  many 
parts  of  the  Highlands  having  been  redundant, 
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so  much  so  as  to  lead  to  misery  and  degrada- 
tion, it  was  far  better  that  the  surplus  should 
emigrate  than  that  they  should  be  kept  at 
home  to  increase  the  misery  and  be  an  ob- 
struction to  the  progress  of  the  country.  Keep 
them  at  home  if  possible ;  if  not,  permit  them 
without  any  weak  sentimental  lamentation  to 
go  abroad.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  High- 
lander is  compelled  to  leave  his  native  glen, 
he  would  as  soon  remove  to  a  distance  of  4000 
as  to  a  distance  of  40  miles  ;  and  that  indeed 
many  of  them,  since  they  must  move,  prefer 
to  leave  the  country  altogether  rather  than 
settle  in  any  part  of  it  out  of  sight  of  their 
native  bills  There  is  no  doubt  much  truth 
in  this,  so  that  the  outcry  about  keeping  the 
Highlanders  at  home  is  to  a  great  extent 
uncalled  for ;  they  don't  wish  to  stay  at  home. 
Still  many  of  them  have  been  willing  to  settle 
in  the  lowlands  or  in  other  parts  of  the  High- 
lands. We  have  already  referred  to  the  great 
services  rendered  by  the  ousted  tenants  on  the 
borders  of  the  Perthshire  and  Dumbartonshire 
Highlands  who  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stirling  and  reclaimed  many  thousand  acres 
of  Kincardine  moss,  now  a  fertOe  strath. 
Similar  services  have  been  rendered  to  other 
barren  parts  of  the  country  by  many  High- 
landers, who  formerly  spent  their  time  in 
lolling  idleness,  but  who,  when  thus  given  the 
opportunity,  showed  themselves  to  be  as 
capable  of  active  and  profitable  exertion  as 
any  lowland  peasant  or  farmer.  Many  High- 
landers also,  when  deprived  of  then-  farms, 
removed  to  some  of  our  large  towns,  and  by 
their  exertions  raised  themselves  and  their 
families  to  an  honourable  and  comfortable 
position,  such  as  they  could  never  have  hoped 
to  reach  had  they  never  left  their  native  hills. 
By  all  means  keep  the  Highlanders  at  home  if 
they  are  wilhng  to  stay  and  there  is  work  for 
them  to  do  ;  but  what  purpose  can  be  served 
in  urging  them  to  stay  at  home  if  the  conse- 
quence be  to  increase  the  already  enormous 
sort  of  pauperism  ? 

That  the  landlords,  the  representatives  of 
the  old  chiefs,  were  not  accoimtable  for  much 
of  the  evil  that  flowed  from  the  changes  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  no  one  who 
knows  the  history  of  the  Highlands  during  the 
last  century  vrill  venture  to  assert.     Had  they 


aU  uniformly  acted  towards  their  old  tenants 
■\vith  humanity,  judiciousness,  and  unseliish 
ness,  much  misery,  misunderstanding,  and 
bitter  ill-will  might  have  been  avoided.  It 
is,  we  venture  to  believe,  quite  against  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution  as  it  now 
exists,  and  quite  out  of  accordance  with  en- 
lightened reason  and  justice,  not  to  say  huma- 
nity, that  these  or  any  other  landed  proprietors 
should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  land  as 
they  choose  without  any  consideration  for  the 
people  whose  fathers  have  been  on  it  for  cen- 
turies, or  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  tlie 
country  to  wliich  the  land  belongs.  Many  of 
the  Highland  proprietors,  in  their  haste  to  get 
rich,  or  at  least  to  get  money  to  spend  in  the 
fashionable  world,  either  mercilessly,  and  with-  i 
out  warning,  cleared  their  estates  of  the  tenants,  j 
or  most  unseasonably  oppressed  them  in  the 
matter  of  rent.  The  great  fault  of  many  of  the 
landlords — for  they  were  not  all  alike — was 
in  bringing  about  too  suddenly  changes,  in 
themselves,  perhaps,  desirable  enough.  Eents 
seem  to  have  been  too  suddenly  raised  to  such 
a  rate  as  tended  to  inspire  the  tenant  with  de-  ; 
spair  of  being  able  to  meet  it.  Some  also,  in 
their  desire  to  introduce  the  large  farm  system, 
swept  the  tenants  off  the  ground  without  warn- 
ing, and  left  them  to  provide  for  themselves; 
while  others  made  a  show  of  providing  for 
them  by  settling  them  in  hamlets  by  the  sea- 
side, where,  in  general,  they  were  worse  off 
than  ever.  It  was  in  theii'  utter  want  of  con- 
sideration for  these  old  tenants  that  many  of 
the  Highland  landlords  were  to  blame.  Had 
they  raised  the  rents  gradually,  extended  the 
size  of  their  farms  slowly,  giviag  the  old 
tenants  a  chance  under  the  new  system,  and 
doing  their  best  to  put  these  necessarily  ejected 
in  a  way  of  making  a  living  for  themselves, 
tried  to  educate  their  people  up  to  the  age  in 
the  matter  of  agriculture,  social  habits,  and 
other  matters;  lived  among  them,  and  shown 
them  a  good  example; — in  short,  as  proprietors, 
rigidly  done  their  duty  to  their  tenants,  as 
descendants  of  the  old  cliiofs  treated  with 
some  tender  consideration  ihe  sons  of  those 
who  worshipped  and  bled  for  the  fathers  of 
their  clan,  and  as  men,  shown  some  charity  and 
kindness  to  their  poorer  brethren,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Highlands  might  have  been  brought 
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about  at  a  much  less  expense  of  misery  and 
rancour.  That  these  old  Hignlanders  were 
open  to  improvement,  enlightenment,  and  edu- 
cation, when  judiciously  managed,  is  proved 
by  what  took  place  in  some  of  the  border  and 
other  districts,  where  many  improvements  were 
effected  without  great  personal  inconvenience 
tD  any  one,  and  -svithout  any  great  or  sudden 
diminution  of  the  population.  Especially  in 
the  Western  and  Northern  Highlands  and  the 
Islands,  the  landlords  went  to  extremes  in 
both  directions.  Some  of  them  acted  as  we 
have  just  indicated,  while  others  again,  moved 
by  a  laudable  consideration  for,  and  tenderness 
towards  the  old  tenants,  retained  the  old  system 
of  small  holdings,  which  they  allowed  to  be  now 
and  then  still  more  subdivided,  endeavouiing, 
often  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain  a  rise  of  rent. 
In  most  cases  the  latter  course  was  as  fatal  and 
as  productive  of  misery  and  ruin  as  the  former. 
Indeed,  in  some  cases  it  was  more  so ;  for  not 
only  was  the  lot  of  the  tenant  not  improved, 
but  the  laird  had  ultimately  to  sell  his  estate 
for  behoof  of  his  creditors,  and  himself  emi- 
grate to  the  lowlands  or  to  a  foreign  country. 
This  arose  from  the  fact  that,  as  the  number 
of  tenants  increased,  the  farms  were  diminished 
in  size  more  and  more,  until  they  could  neither 
support  the  tenant  nor  yield  the  landlord  a 
rent  adequate  to  his  support.  In  this  way 
have  many  of  the  old  hospitable  chiefs  with 
small  estates  dropped  out  of  sight ;  and  their 
places  filled  by  some  rich  lowland  merchants, 
who  would  show  little  tenderness  to  the 
helpless  tenantry. 

But  it  is  an  easy  matter  now  to  look  calmly 
back  on  these  commotions  and  changes  among 
the  Highlanders,  and  allot  praise  or  blame  to 
cliiefs  and  people  for  the  parts  they  played, 
forgetting  all  the  time  how  difficult  these  parts 
were.  Something  decisive  had  to  be  done  to 
prevent  the  Highlands  from  sinking  into  in- 
conceivable misery  and  barbarism ;  and  had  the 
lairds  sat  stiU  and  done  nothing  but  allowed 
their  estates  to  be  managed  on  the  old  footing, 
ruin  to  themselves  and  their  tenants  would 
have  been  the  consequence,  as  indeed  was  the 
case  with  most  of  those  who  did  so.  It  was 
very  natural,  then,  that  they  should  deem  it 
better  to  save  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
their  tenants,  than  that  both  land  and  tenants 


should  be  involved  in  a  conimon  ruin.  They 
were  not  the  persons  to  find  out  the  best  mode 
of  managing  their  estates,  so  that  they  them- 
selves might  be  saved,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
tenants  only  considered.  In  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  the  lairds  were  animated  by  utter  in 
difference  as  to  the  fate  of  their  tenants;  but 
we  are  iaolined  to  think  these  were  few,  and 
that  most  of  them  would  willingly  have  done 
much  for  the  welfare  of  their  people,  and  many 
of  them  did  what  they  coidd ;  but  their  first 
and  most  natural  instinct  was  that  of  self- 
preservation,  and  in  order  to  save  themselves, 
they  were  frequently  compelled  to  resort  to 
measures  which  brought  considerable  suffering 
upon  their  poor  tenants.  We  have  no  doubt 
most  did  their  best,  according  to  their  know- 
ledge and  light,  to  act  well  their  parts,  and 
deal  fairly  with  their  people;  but  the  parts 
were  so  difficult,  and  the  actors  were  so  un- 
accustomed to  their  new  situation,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  too  severely  blamed  if  they 
sometimes  blundered.  No  matter  how  gently 
changes  might  have  been  brought  about,  suf- 
fering and  bitterness  would  necessarily  to  a 
certain  extent  have  followed;  and  however 
much  we  may  deplore  the  great  amount  of  un- 
necessary siifi'ering  that  actually  occurred,  still 
we  think  the  lasting  benefits  which  have  ac- 
crued to  the  Highlands  from  the  changes  which 
were  made,  far  more  than  counterbalance  this 
temporary  evil 

What  we  have  been  sapng,  while  it  applies 
to  many  recent  changes  in  the  Highlands,  re- 
fers chiefly  to  the  period  between  1750  and 
1800,  during  which  the  Highlands  were  in  a 
state  of  universal  fermentation,  and  chiefs  and 
people  were  only  beginning  to  reahse  their 
position  and  perceive  what  were  their  true  in- 
terests. We  shall  very  briefly  notice  one  or 
two  other  matters  of  interest  cormected  vrith 
that  period. 

The  only  manufacture  of  any  consequence 
that  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the  High- 
lands is  that  of  kelp,  which  is  the  ashes  of 
various  kinds  of  sea-weed  containing  some  of 
the  salts,  potash,  and  chiefly  soda,  used  in 
some  of  the  manuhictures,  as  soap,  alum,  glass, 
&c.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  barilla,  im- 
ported from  Spain,  America,  and  other  places, 
during   the   latter   part   of  last   century,    on 
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account  of  the  American  and  continental  wars, 
as  well  as  of  the  high  duties  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  salt  and  similar  commodities. 
The  weeds  are  cut  from  the  rocks  with  a  hook 
or  collected  on  the  shore,  and  dried  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  on  the  beach.  They  are  afterwards 
burnt  in  a  kiln,  in  which  they  are  constantly 
stirred  with  an  iron  rake  until  they  reach  a 
fluid  state  ;  and  when  they  cool,  the  ashes  be- 
come condensed  into  a  dark  blue  or  whitish- 
coloured  mass,  nearly  of  the  hardness  and 
solidity  of  rock.  The  manufacture  is  carried 
on  during  June,  July,  and  August ;  and  even 
at  the  present  day,  in  some  parts  of  the  Islands 
and  Higlilands,  affords  occupation  to  consider- 
able numbers  of  both  sexes.*  This  manufac- 
ture seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  some  of 
the  lowland  parts  of  the  Scottish  coast  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  was  not  thoroughly 
established  in  the  Highlands  till  about  the 
year  1750.  At  first  it  was  of  Kttle  import- 
ance, but  gradually  the  manufacture  spread 
until  it  became  universal  over  all  the  western 
islands  and  coasts,  and  the  value  of  the  article, 
from  the  causes  above-mentioned,  rose  rapidly 
from  about  £1  per  ton,  when  first  introduced, 
to  from  £12  to  £20  per  ton*  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  While  the  gi-eat 
value  of  the  article  lasted,  rents  rose  enor- 
mously, and  the  income  of  proprietors  of  kelp- 
shore  rose  in  proportion.  As  an  example,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  rent  of  the  estate  of 
Clanranald  in  South  Uist  previous  to  1790  was 
£2200,  which,  as  kelp  increased  in  value, 
rapidly  rose  to  £15,000.*  WhUe  the  kelp 
season  lasted,  the  whole  time  of  the  people  was 
occupied  in  its  manufacture,  and  the  wages 
they  received,  while  it  added  somewhat  to 
their  scanty  income,  and  increased  their  com- 
fort, were  small  in  proportion  to  the  time  and 
labour  they  gave,  and  to  the  prices  received  by 
those  to  whom  the  kelp  belonged.  Moreover, 
while  the  kelp-fever  lasted,  the  cultivation  of 
the  groimd  and  other  agricultural  matters  seem 
to  have  been  to  a  great  extent  neglected,  ex- 
travagant habits  were  contracted  by  the  pro- 
prietors, whose  incomes  were  thus  so  consider- 
ably  increased,  and  the  permanent  improve- 
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ment  of  their  estates  were  neglected  in  their 
eagerness  to  make  the  most  of  an  article  whose 
value,  they  did  not  perceive,  was  entirely 
factitious,  and  could  not  he  lasting.  Instead 
of  either  laying  past  their  surplus  income,  or 
expending  it  on  the  permanent  improvement  of 
their  estates,  they  very  foolislily  lived  up  to  it, 
or  borrowed  heavily  in  the  belief  that  kelp 
would  never  decrease  in  value.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  when  the  duties  were  taken 
off  the  articles  for  which  kelp  was  used  as  a 
substitute  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  19th 
century,  the  price  of  that  article  gradually 
diminished  till  it  could  fetch,  about  1830-40, 
only  from  £2  to  £4  a  ton.  With  this  the 
incomes  of  the  proprietors  of  kelp-shores  also 
rapidly  decreased,  landing  not  a  few  of  them 
in  ruin  and  bankruptcy,  and  leading  in  some 
instances  to  the  sale  of  the  estates.  The 
income  above  mentioned,  after  the  value  of 
kelp  decreased,  fell  rapidly  from  £15,000  to 
£5000.  The  manufacture  of  this  article  is  still 
carried  on  in  the  West  Highlands  and  Islands, 
and  to  a  greater  extent  in  Orkney,  but  although 
it  occupies  a  considerable  number  of  hands,  it  | 
is  now  of  comparatively  little  importance,  much 
more  of  the  sea-weed  being  employed  as  manxire. 
Wliile  it  was  at  its  best,  however,  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article  undoubtedly  increased  to 
a  very  large  extent  the  revenue  of  the  West 
Highlands,  and  gave  employment  to  and  kept 
at  home  a  considerable  number  of  people  who 
otherwise  might  have  emigrated.  Indeed,  it 
was  partly  on  accoimt  of  the  need  of  many 
hands  for  kelp-making  that  proprietors  did  all 
they  coidd  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  those 
removed  from  the  smaller  farms,  and  tried  to 
induce  them  to  settle  on  the  coast.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  that  this  sudden  source 
of  large  income  ultimately  did  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  people  and  to  the  land.  While 
this  manufacture  flourished,  the  land  was  to  a 
certain  extent  neglected,  and  the  people  some- 
what unfitted  for  agriciiltural  labour ;  instead 
of  looking  upon  this  as  a  temporary  source  of 
income,  and  living  accordingly,  both  they  and 
the  proprietors  lived  as  if  it  should  never  fail, 
so  that  when  the  value  of  kelp  rapiiUy  de- 
creased, ruin  and  absolute  poverty  stared  both 
proprietors  and  people  in  the  face.  Moreover, 
by  preventing  the  small  tenants  from  leaving 
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the  country,  and  accumtilating  them  on  the 
coasts,  the  country  became  enormously  over- 
peopled, so  that  when  the  importance  of  this 
source  of  employment  waned,  multitudes  were 
left  with  little  or  no  means  of  livelihood,  and 
the  temporary  benefits  which  accrued  to  the 
Highlanders  from  the  adventitious  value  of 
kelp,  indirectly  entailed  upon  them  ultimately 
liardships  and  misfortunes  greater  than  ever 
they  experienced  before,  and  retarded  consider- 
ably their  progress  towards  permanent  im- 
provement. 

By  all  accounts  the  potato,  introduced  from 
Chili  into  Spain  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  first  introduced  into 
Ireland  by  or  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  about  the  end  of  that  cen- 
tury. From  Ireland  it  seems  shortly  after  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England,  although 
its  cultivation  did  not  become  anything  like 
common  till  more  than  a  century  afterwards, 
and  its  use  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  the 
upper  classes.^  Its  value  as  a  staple  article 
of  food  for  the  poorer  classes  remained  for  long 
unappreciated.  According  to  the  Old  Statisti- 
cal Account  of  Scotland,  potatoes  were  first 
cultivated  in  the  fields  there  in  the  county  of 
Stirling,  in  the  year  1739,  although  for  long 
after  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  they 
were  planted  only  as  a  garden  vegetable. 
According  to  Dr  Walker,  potatoes  were  first 
introduced  into  the  Hebrides  from  Ireland  in 
the  year  1743,  the  island  of  South  Uist  being 
the  first  to  welcome  the  strange  root,  although 
the  welcome  from  the  inhabitants  seems  to 
have  been  anything  but  hearty.  The  story  of 
its  introduction,  as  told  by  Dr  Walker,'  is 
amusing,  though  somewhat  ominous  when  read 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  melancholy  facts. 
"  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  old  Clanronald 
was  in  Ireland,  upon  a  visit  to  Ids  relation, 
Macdonnel  of  Antrim ;  he  saw  ^vith  surprise 
and  approbation  the  practice  of  the  country, 
and  having  a  vessel  of  his  own  along  with  him, 
brought  home  a  large  cargo  of  potatoes.  On 
his  arrival,  the  tenants  in  the  island  were  con- 
vened, and  directed  how  to  plant  them,  but 
they  all  refused.  On  this  they  were  all  com- 
mitted to  prison.     After  a  Uttle  confinement, 

'  Bnral  Cyclopcediu,  article  Potato. 
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they  agreed,  at  last,  to  plant  these  unknown 
roots,  of  which  they  had  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion.  When  they  were  raised  in  autumn, 
they  were  laid  down  at  the  chieftain's  gate,  by 
some  of  the  tenants,  who  said,  the  Laird  in- 
deed might  order  them  to  plant  these  foolish 
roots,  but  they  would  not  be  forced  to  eat 
them.  In  a  very  little  time,  however,  the  in- 
habitants of  South  Uist  came  to  know  better, 
when  every  man  of  them  woidd  have  gone  to 
prison  rather  than  not  plant  potatoes." 

By  the  year  1760  potatoes  appear  to  have 
become  a  common  crop  all  over  the  country  ; 
and  by  1770  they  seem  to  have  attained  to 
that  importance  as  a  staple  article  of  food  for 
the  common  people  which  they  have  ever  since 
maintained.^  The  importance  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  valuable  article  of  food,  in  respect 
both  of  the  weal  and  the  woe  of  the  Highlands, 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  As  an  addition  to 
the  former  scanty  means  of  existence  it  was 
invaluable  ;  had  it  been  used  only  as  an  addi- 
tion the  Highlanders  might  have  been  spared 
much  suffering.  Instead  of  this,  however,  it 
ere  long  came  to  be  regarded  as  so  all-impor- 
tant, to  be  cidtivated  to  such  a  large  extent, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  other  valuable  produc- 
tions, and  to  be  depended  upon  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  Highlanders  as  almost  their 
sole  food,  that  one  failure  in  the  crop  by  disease 
or  otherwise  must  inevitably  have  entailed 
famine  and  misery.  For  so  large  a  share  of 
their  food  did  the  common  Highlanders  look 
to  potatoes,  that,  according  to  the  Old  Statis- 
tical Account,  in  many  places  they  fed  on  little 
else  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 

The  first  remarkable  scarcity  subsequent  to 
1745  appears  to  have  been  in  the  year  1770,' 
arising  apparently  from  the  unusual  severity  of 
the  weather,  causing  the  destruction  of  most  of 
the  crops,  and  many  of  the  cattle.  That,  how- 
ever, of  1782-83  seems  to  have  been  still  more 
terrible,  and  universal  over  aU  the  Highlands, 
according  to  the  Old  Statistical  Account.  It 
was  only  the  interference  of  government  and 
the  charity  of  private  individuals  that  prevented 
multitudes  from  dying  of  starvation.  Neither 
of  these  famines,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
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caused  by  any  failui'e  in  the  potato  crop  from 
but  simply  by  the  inclemeney  of 
But  when  to  this  latter  danger  tbere 
came  subsequently  to  be  added  the  liability  of 
the  staple  article  of  food  to  fail  from  disease, 
the  chances  of  frequently  recurring  famines 
came  to  be  enormously  increased.  About 
1838  potatoes  constituted  four-fifths  of  the 
food  of  the  common  Higlanders.^  However, 
we  are  anticipating.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  here 
as  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  connection 
with  the  later  social  liistory  of  the  Highlands, 
the  universal  cultivation  of  the  potato  some- 
time after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Even  during  the  latter  part  of  last  cen- 
tury, potato-disease  was  by  no  means  unkno\vn, 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  neither  so 
destructive  nor  so  widespread  as  some  of  the 
'orms  of  disease  developed  at  a  later  period. 
New  forms  of  disease  attacked  the  root  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  working 
Bt  times  considerable  havoo,  but  never  appa- 
rently inducing  anything  approaching  a  famine. 
But  about  1840,  the  potato  disease  par  excel- 
lence seems  to  have  made  its  first  appearance, 
and  after  visiting  various  parts  of  the  world, 
including  the  Highlands,  it  broke  out  generally 
in  184.5,  and  in  1846  entailed  upon  the  High- 
lands indescribable  suffering  and  hardsliip. 
Of  this,  however,  more  shortly.  One  efl'ect 
attributed  frequently  in  the  Old  Statistical 
Account  to  the  introduction  and  immoderate 
use  of  the  potato  is  the  appearance  of  diseases 
before  unknown  or  very  rare.  One  of  the 
principal  of  these  was  dropsy,  which,  whether 
owing  to  the  potato  or  not,  became  certainly 
more  prevalent  after  it  came  into  common  use, 
if  we  may  trust  the  testimony  of  the  writers  of 
the  Statistical  Account. 

In  looking  back,  then,  by  the  aid  of  the 
authority  just  mentioned,  along  with  others, 
on  the  progress  made  by  the  Highlands  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
while  there  is  much  to  sadden,  still  there  is 
much  that  is  cheering.  The  people  generally 
appear  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  discontent 
with  themselves,  and  doing  their  best  blindly 
to  grope  their  way  to  a  better  position.  While 
BtiU   there   remain   many   traces   of    the  old 

'  Fullarton  k  Baird's  Remarks  on  the  Highlands 
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thraldom,  there  are  many  indications  that 
freedom  and  a  desire  after  true  progress  were 
slowly  spreading  among  the  people.  Many  of 
the  old  grievous  services  were  stiU  retained ; 
stiU  were  there  many  districts  thirled  to  par- 
ticular mills  ;  still  were  leases  rare  and  tenures 
uncertain,  and  rents  frequently  paid  in  kind  ; 
in  many  districts  the  houses  were  still  unsightly 
and  uncomfortable  huts,  the  clothing  scanty, 
and  the  food  wretched  and  insufficient.  In 
most  Highland  districts,  we  fear,  the  old 
Scotch  plough,  with  its  four  or  five  men,  and 
its  six  or  ten  cattle,  was  still  the  principal 
instrimient  of  tillage ;  drainage  was  all  but 
unknown  ;  the  land  was  overstocked  in  many 
places  with  people  and  cattle ;  the  ground  was 
scourged  with  incessant  cropping,  and  much 
of  the  produce  wasted  in  the  gathering  and  in 
the  preparing  it  for  food.  Education  in  many 
places  was  entirely  neglected,  schools  few  and 
far  between,  and  teachers  paid  worse  than 
ploughmen !  The  picture  has  certainly  a  black 
enough  background,  but  it  is  not  unrelieved  by 
a  few  bright  and  hopeful  streaks. 

On  many  parts  of  the  border-Highlands  im- 
provements had  been  introduced  which  placed 
them  in  every  respect  on  a  level  with  the  low- 
lands. Many  of  the  old  services  had  been 
abolished,  leases  introduced,  the  old  and  in- 
efficient agricultural  instrument  replaced  by 
others  made  on  the  most  approved  system. 
Houses,  food,  and  clothing  were  all  improved ; 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  last  article,  there  is 
frequent  complaint  made  that  too  much  atten- 
tion and  money  were  expended  on  mere  orna- 
mentation. The  old  method  of  constant 
cropping  had  in  not  a  few  districts  been 
abolished,  and  a  proper  system  of  rotation 
established ;  more  attention  was  paid  to  pro- 
per manuring  and  ingathering,  and  instead  of 
restricting  the  crops,  as  of  old,  to  oats  and 
barley,  many  other  new  cereals,  and  a  variety 
of  green  crops  and  grasses  had  been  intro- 
duced. Not  only  in  the  districts  bordering  on 
the  Lowlands,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  the  breed  of  sheep,  and  cattle,  and 
horses  had  been  improved,  and  a  much  more 
profitable  system  of  management  introduced. 
By  means  of  merciful  emigration,  the  by  far 
too  redundant  population  of  the  Higlilands 
had  been   considerably  reduced,  the  position 
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of  those  wlio  left  the  country  vastly  improved, 
and  more  room  and  more  means  of  living 
afforded  to  those  who  remained.  A  more 
rational  system  of  dividing  the  land  prevailed 
in  many  places,  and  sheep-farming — for  which 
alone,  according  to  all  unprejudiced  testimony, 
the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  Highlands 
is  fitted  —  had  heen  extensively  introduced. 
The  want  of  education  was  beginning  to  be 
felt,  and  in  many  districts  means  were  being 
taken  to  spread  its  advantages,  while  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  the  people,  as 
a  whole,  stood  considerably  above  the  average 
of  most  other  districts  of  Scotland.  In  short, 
the  Highlanders,  left  to  themselves,  were 
advancing  gradually  towards  that  stage  of 
improvement  which  the  rest  of  the  country 
had  reached,  and  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  society  had  only  not  to  be  thwarted 
and  impertinently  interfered  with,  to  enable 
the  Highlanders  ere  long  to  be  as  far  forward 
as  the  rest  of  their  countrjonen.  From  the 
beginning  of  this  century  down  to  the  present 
time  they  have  had  much  to  struggle  with, 
many  trials  to  undergo,  and  much  unnecessary 
interference  to  put  up  with,  but  their  progress 
has  been  sure  and  steady,  and  even  compara- 
tively rapid.  We  must  glance  very  briefly  at 
the  state  of  the  Highlands  during  the  present 
century ;  great  detail  is  uncalled  for,  as  much 
that  has  been  said  concerning  the  previous 
period  applies  with  equal  force  to  tlie  present. 
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The  same  causes  have  been  at  work  and  the 
same  processes  going  on  since  1800,  as  there 
were  during  the  latter  half  of  last  century. 


Taking  stand  at  the  date,  about  1840, 
of  the  New  Statistical  Account,  and  looking 
back,  the  conclusion  which,  we  think,  any 
unprejudiced  inquirer  must  come  to  is, 
that  the  Highlands  as  a  whole  had  im- 
proved immensel}'.  With  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  Western  Islands,  agriculture  and 
sheep-farming  at  the  above  date  were  generally 
abreast  of  the  most  improved  lowland  system, 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  people  was  but 
little,  if  any,  beliind  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  other  part  ot  the  cotintry.  In  most  places 
the  old  Scotch  plough  was  abolished,  and  the 
improved  two-horse  one  introduced ;  manuring 
was  properly  attended  to,  and  a  system  of 
rotation  of  crops  introduced  ;  nmrig  was  all 
but  abolished,  and  the  land  properly  inclosed ; 
in  short,  durmg  the  early  half  of  the  pre- 
sent century  the  most  approved  agricultural 
methods  had  been  generally  adopted,  where 
agriculttire  was  of  any  importance.  Thirl- 
age,  multures,  services,  payment  in  kind, 
and  other  oppressions  and  obstructions  to 
improvement,  were  fast  dying  out,  and  over  a 
great  part  of  the  coimtry  the  houses,  food, 
clothing,  and  social  condition  of  the  people 
generally  were  vastly  improved  from  what  they 
were  half  a  century  before.  Education,  more- 
over, was  spreading,  and  schools  were  multi- 
plied, especially  after  the  disruption  of  the 
Established  Church  in  184-3,  the  Free  Church 
laudably  planting  schools  in  many  places  where 
they  had  never  been  before.  In  short,  one 
side  of  the  picture  is  bright  and  cheering 
enough,  although  the  other  is  calculated  to  fiU 
a  humane  observer  with  sadness. 

Depopulation  and  emigration  went  on  even 
more  vigorously  than  before.  Nearly  all  the 
old  lairds  and  those  imbued  with  the  ancient 
spirit  of  the  chiefs  had  died  out,  and  a  young 
and  ne^v  race  had  now  the  disposal  of  the 
Highland  lands,  a  race  who  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  people, 
and  who  were,  naturally,  mainly  anxious  to 
increase  as  largely  as  possible  their  rent-roll 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  at  least,  as  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  previous  one,  few  of  the 
proprietors  wished,  strictly  speaking,  to  depopu- 
late their  estates,  and  compel  the  inhabitants 
to  emigrate,  but  simply  to  clear  the  interior  of 
the  small  farms  into  which  many  propertiei 
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were  divided,  convert  the  whole  ground  into 
sheep  pasture,  let  it  out  in  very  large  farms, 
and  remove  the  ejected  population  to  the 
coasts,  there  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of 
kelp,  or  engage  in  fishing.  It  was  only  when 
the  value  of  kelp  decreased,  and  the  fishing 
proved  unprofitable,  that  compulsory  emigra- 
tion was  resorted  to. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  here  on  the 
qaestion  of  depopulation  aud  emigration,  the 
question  between  HiglJand  landlords  and 
Highland  tenants,  the  dispute  as  to  whether 
large  or  small  farms  are  to  be  preferred,  and 
whether  the  Highlands  are  best  suited  for 
sheep  and  cattle  or  for  men  and  agriculture. 
Most  that  has  been  wi'itten  on  the  subject  has 
been  in  advocacy  of  either  the  one  side  or  the 
other  ;  one  party,  looking  at  the  question  exclu- 
sively from  the  tenant's  point  of  view,  while 
the  other  writes  solely  in  the  interests  of  the 
landlords.  The  question  has  scarcely  yet  been 
dispassionately  looked  at,  and  perhaps  cannot 
be  for  a  generation  or  two  yet,  when  the  bitter 
feelings  engendered  on  both  sides  shall  have 
died  out,  when  both  landlords  and  tenants 
wiU  have  found  out  what  is  best  for  themselves 
and  for  the  country  at  large,  and  when  the 
Higlilands  will  be  as  settled  and  prosperous  as 
the  Lothians  and  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  very  frequently 
landlords  and  their  agents  acted  with  little  or 
no  consideration  for  the  most  cherished  old 
feelings,  prejudices,  and  even  rights,  of  the 
tenants,  whom  they  often  treated  vrith  less 
clemency  than  they  would  have  done  sheep 
and  cattle.  It  ought  to  have  been  remembered 
that  the  Highland  farmers  and  cottars  were  in 
a  condition  quite  different  from  those  in  the 
lowlands.  Most  of  them  rented  farms  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  untold 
generations,  and  which  they  had  come  to  re- 
gard as  as  much  belonging  to  them  as  did  the 
castle  to  the  chief.  They  had  no  idea  of  low- 
land law  and  lowland  notions  of  property,  so 
that  very  often,  when  told  to  leave  their  farms 
and  their  houses,  they  coidd  not  realise  the 
order,  and  coidd  scarcely  believe  that  it  came 
?rom  the  laird,  the  descendant  of  the  old 
chiefs,  for  whom  their  fathers  fought  and  died. 
Hence  the  sad  necessity  often,  of  laying  waste 
their  farms,  driving  off  their  cattle,   and  burn- 


ing their  houses  about  their  ears,  before  the  legal 
officers  could  get  the  old  tenants  to  quit  the 
glens  and  liill-sides  where  their  fathers  had  for 
centuries  dwelt.  It  was  not  sheer  pig-headed 
obstinacy  or  a  wish  to  defy  the  law  which 
induced  them  to  act  thus  ;  only  once,  we  think, 
in  Sutherland,  was  there  anything  like  a  dis- 
turbance, when  the  people  gathered  together 
and  proceeded  to  drive  out  the  sheep  which 
were  gradually  displacing  themselves.  The 
mere  sight  of  a  soldier  dispersed  the  mob,  and 
not  a  drop  of  blood  was  spUt.  When  forced 
to  submit  and  leave  their  homes  they  did  so 
quietly,  having  no  spirit  to  utter  even  a  word 
of  remonstrance.  They  seemed  like  a  people  ' 
amazed,  bewildered,  taken  by  surprise,  as  much 
so  often  as  a  family  would  be  did  a  father  turn 
them  out  of  his  house  to  make  room  for  stran- 
gers. In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the 
people  seem  quietly  to  have  done  what  tliey 
were  told,  and  removed  from  their  glens  to  the 
coast,  while  those  who  could  afibrd  it  seem 
generally  to  have  emigrated.  Actual  violence 
seems  to  have  been  resorted  to  in  very  few 
cases. 

StiU  the  hardships  wliich  had  to  be  endured 
by  many  of  the  ousted  tenants,  and  the  unfeel- 
ing rigour  with  which  many  of  them  were 
treated  is  sad  indeed  to  read  of.  Many  of 
them  had  to  sleep  in  caves,  or  shelter  them- 
selves, parents  and  children,  under  the  lee  of  a 
rock  or  a  dyke,  keeping  as  near  as  they  could 
to  the  ruins  of  their  burnt  or  fallen  cottage,  and 
living  on  what  sheU-fish  they  coidd  gather  on 
the  shore,  wild  roots  dug  with  their  fingers,  or 
on  the  scanty  charity  of  their  neighbours  ;  for 
aU  who  could  had  emigrated.  Many  of  the 
proprietors,  of  course,  did  what  they  could  to 
provide  for  the  ousted  tenants,  believing  that 
the  driving  of  them  out  was  a  sad  necessity. 
Houses,  and  a  small  piece  of  ground  for  eacli 
family,  were  provided  by  the  shore,  on  some 
convenient  spot,  help  was  given  to  start  the 
fishing,  or  employment  in  the  manufacture  of 
kelp,  and  as  far  as  possible  their  new  condi- 
tion was  made  as  bearable  as  possible.  Indeed, 
we  are  inchned  to  believe,  that  but  few  of  the 
landlords  acted  from  mere  wantonness,  or  were 
entirely  dead  to  the  interests  of  the  old  tenants  ; 
but  that,  their  own  interests  naturally  being  of 
the  greatest   importance   to  them,    and  some 
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radical  c}iaiige  being  necessary  in  the  manage- 
ment of  lands  in  tlie  Highlands,  the  lairds 
thoughtlessly  acted  as  many  of  them  did.  It 
was  the  natural  rebound  from  the  old  system 
when  the  importance  and  wealth  of  a  chief 
were  rated  at  the  number  of  men  on  his  estate ; 
and  although  the  consequent  suffering  is  to  be 
deplored,  still,  perhaps,  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
avoided.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  had  the  chiefs 
donethisor  thegovemment  done  the  other  thing, 
much  suffering  might  have  been  spared,  and 
much  benefit  accrued  to  the  Higlilanders  ;  but 
all  the  suffering  in  the  world  might  be 
spared  did  people  know  exactly  when  and  how 
to  interfere.  It  would  bo  curious,  indeed,  if 
in  the  case  of  the  Higlilands  the  faidts  were 
all  on  one  side.  We  believe  that  the  pro- 
prietors acted  frequently  with  liarsliness  and 
selfishness,  and  did  not  seek  to  realise  the 
misery  they  were  causing.  They  were  bound, 
more  strongly  bound  perhaps  than  the  pro- 
prietors of  any  other  district,  to  show  some 
consideration  for  the  people  on  their  estates, 
and  not  to  act  as  if  proprietors  had  the  sole 
right  to  benefit  by  the  land  of  a  country,  and 
that  the  people  had  no  right  whatever.  Had 
they  been  more  gentle,  introduced  tlie  changes 
gradually  and  judiciously,  and  given  the  native 
Highlanders  a  chance  to  retrieve  themselves, 
much  permanent  good  might  have  been  done, 
and  much  suffering  and  bitterness  spared. 
But  so  long  as  the  world  is  merely  learning 
how  to  live,  groping  after  what  is  best,  so  long 
as  men  act  on  blind  uni'easoning  impulse, 
until  all  men  learn  to  act  according  to  the 
immutable  laws  of  Nature,  so  long  will  scenes 
such  as  we  have  been  referring  to  occur.  The 
blame,  however,  should  be  laid  rather  to  igno- 
rance than  to  wanton  intention. 

Of  aU  the  HigUand  counties,  perhaps 
Sutherland  is  better  known  than  any  other  in 
connection  with  the  commotions  which  agi- 
tated the  Highlands  during  the  early  part  of 
tliis  century,  and,  according  to  all  accounts, 
the  depopulation  is  more  marked  there  than 
anywhere  else.  The  clearance  of  that  county 
of  the  old  tenants,  their  removal  to  the  coast, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  country  into  large 
sheep-farms  commenced  about  1810,  under  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  who  had  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Sutherland  estate.     The  clearing 


was,  of  course,  carried  out  by  Mr  Sellar,  the 
factor,  who,  on  account  of  some  of  the  proceed- 
ings to  which  he  was  a  party,  was  tried  before 
a  Court  of  Justiciary,  held  at  Inverness  in 
1816,  for  culpable  homicide  and  oppression. 
Many  witnesses  were  examined  on  both  sides, 
and,  after  a  long  trial,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  "  Not  guilty,"  in  which  the  judge. 
Lord  Pitmilly,  completely  concurred.  This, 
we  think,  was  the  only  verdict  that  could 
legally  be  given,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Sutherland  clearings,  but  also  in  the  ease 
of  most  of  the  other  estates  where  such  mea- 
sures were  canied  on.  The  tenants  were  all 
duly  warned  to  remove  a  considerable  number 
of  weeks  before  the  term,  and  as  few  of  them 
had  many  chattels  to  take  with  them,  this  could 
easily  Iiave  been  done.  Most  of  them  gene- 
rally obeyed  the  warning,  although  a  few, 
generally  the  very  poor  and  very  old,  refused  to 
budge  from  the  spot  of  their  birth.  The  factor 
and  his  officers,  acting  quite  according  to  law, 
compelled  them,  sometimes  by  force,  to  quit 
the  houses,  whicli  were  then  either  burnt  or 
pulled  to  the  ground.  As  a  rule,  these  officers 
of  the  law  seem  to  have  done  their  duty  as 
gently  as  law  officers  are  accustomed  to  do  ; 
but  however  mildly  such  a  duty  had  been  per- 
formed, it  could  not  but  entaU  suffering  to 
some  extent,  especially  on  such  a  people  as 
many  of  the  Highlanders  were  who  knew  not 
how  to  make  a  living  beyond  the  bounds  of 
their  native  glen.  The  pictures  of  suffering 
drawn,  some  of  thnm  we  fear  too  true,  are 
sometimes  very  harrowing,  and  any  one  who 
has  been  brought  up  among  the  hills,  or  has 
dwelt  for  a  summer  in  a  sweet  Highland  glen, 
can  easily  fancy  with  how  sad  a  heart  the 
Highlander  must  have  taken  his  last  long 
lingering  look  of  the  little  cottage,  however 
rude,  where  he  passed  his  happiest  years,  nest- 
led at  the  foot  of  a  sunny  brae,  or  guarded 
by  some  towering  crag,  and  surrounded  witli 
the  midtitudinous  beauties  of  wood  and  vale, 
heather  and  ferns,  soft  knoU  and  rugged 
mountain.  The  same  result  as  has  followed  in 
the  Higlilands  has  likewise  taken  place  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  without  the  same  outcry 
about  depopulation,  suffering,  emigration,  &c., 
simply  because  it  has  been  brought  about 
gradually.     The   process    commenced    in    the 


Highlands  only  about  a  hundred  years  since, 
was  commenced  in  the  lowlands  and  elsewhere 
centuries  ago  ;  the  Highlanders  have  had  im- 
provements thrust  upon  them,  while  the  low- 
landers  were  allowed  to  develope  themselves. 

After  the  decline  in  the  price  of  kelp  (about 
1820),  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  interest  of  the 
proprietors  to  accumulate  people  on  the  shore, 
they  did  their  best  to  induce  them  to  emigrate, 
many  proprietors  helping  to  provide  ships  for 
those  whom  they  had  dispossessed  of  tlieh- 
lands  and  farms.  Indeed,  until  well  on  in  the 
present  century,  the  Highlanders  generally 
seem  to  have  had  no  objections  to  emigrate, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  eager  to  do  so  when- 
ever they  could,  often  going  against  the  will  of 
the  lairds  and  of  those  who  dreaded  the  utter 
depopulation  of  the  country  and  a  dearth  of 
recruits  for  the  army.  But  about  1840  and 
after,  compulsion  seems  often  to  have  been 
used  to  make  the  people  go  on  board  the  ships 
provided  for  them  by  the  lairds,  who  refused 
to  give  them  shelter  on  any  part  of  their  pro- 
perty. But  little  compulsion,  however,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  seems  to  have  been 
necessary,  as  tlie  Highlanders,  besides  having 
a  hereditary  tendency  to  obey  their  superiors, 
were  dazed,  bewildered,  and  dispirited  by  what 
seemed  to  them  the  cruel,  heartless,  and  unjust 
proceedings  of  their  lairds. 

The  earliest  extensive  clearing  probably  took 
place  on  the  estate  of  Glengarry,  the  traditional 
cause  of  it  being  that  the  laird's  lady  had 
taken  umbrage  at  the  clan.  "  Summonses  of 
ejection  were  served  over  the  whole  property, 
even  on  families  most  closely  connected  with 
the  chief."  ^  From  that  time  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  clearing  off  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  has  been 
steadily  going  on.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  Sutherland  clearings,  which  were  con- 
tinued down  to  a  comparatively  recent  time. 
All  the  Highland  counties  to  a  gi-eater  or  less 

*  Those  who  wish  further  details  may  refer  to  the 
following  pamphlets  -.—  The  Glcwjarry  Emclicms,  by 
Donald  Ross  ;  But.  of  the  Hebrides,  by  E.  0.  Tre- 
gelles  ;  Twdve  Days  in  Skye,  by  Lady  M'Caskill  ; 
Exterminations  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry,  and  other 
works,  by  Mr  Robertson  of  Dundonnachie  ;  High- 
hiiul  Clearances,  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Findlater  ;  Suther- 
land as  it  was  and  is  ;  and  the  pamphlet  in  last  note. 
On  the  other  side,  see  Selkirk  on  Emigration  ;  Sir  J. 
M'Neill's  report  and  article  in  Edin.  ^Review  for  Oct. 
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extent  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of 
thinning,  and  have  contributed  their  share  of 
emigrants  to  America,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  elsewhere.  It  would  servo  no  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  details  concerning  the  clear- 
ing of  the  several  estates  in  the  various 
Highland  counties  ;  much,  as  we  have  said, 
has  been  written  on  both  sides,  and  if  faith 
can  be  put  in  the  host  of  pamphlets  that  have 
been  issued  during  the  present  century  on  the 
side  of  the  ejected  Higlrlanders,  some  of  the 
evictions  were  conducted  with  great  cruelty  ;* 
much  greater  cruelty  and  disregard  for  the 
people's  feelings  than  we  think  there  was  any 
need  for,  however  justifiable  and  necessary  the 
evictions  and  clearings  were. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  famines  during  the  past  and 
present  centuries  in  the  Highlands,  arising 
from  the  failure  of  the  crops,  principally, 
latterly,  through  the  failure  of  the  potatoes. 
These  frequent  famines  gave  a  stimulus  to 
emigration,  as,  of  course,  the  people  were 
anxious  to  escape  from  their  misery,  and  the 
proprietors  were  glad  to  get  quit  of  the  poor 
they  would  otherwise  have  had  to  support. 
Besides  the  failure  of  the  crops,  other  causes 
operated,  according  to  Mr  Tregelles,  in  the 
pamplilet  already  referred  to,  to  produce  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  distress  in  the  High- 
lands ;  such  as  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  the  defective  character  of  the  poor-law, 
the  excessive  division  and  subdivision  of  the 
land,  the  imprudence  and  ignorance  of  some  of 
the  peasantry,  inertness,  also  consequent  on 
chronic  poverty,  want  of  capital.  Every  few 
years,  up  even  to  the  present  time,  a  cry  of 
distress  comes  from  the  Highlands.  Besides 
the  famines  already  referred  to  in  1837  and 
1846,  a  still  more  severe  and  distressing  one 
occurred  in  1850,  and  seems,  according  to  the 
many  reports  and  pamphlets  issued,  to  have 
continued  for  some  years  after.  In  the  one  of 
1837,  many  Higliland  proprietors  and  private 
gentlemen,  forming  themselves  into  an  associa- 
tion, did  what  they  could  to  assist  the  High- 
landers, mainly  by  way  of  emigi'ation.  Not 
only  was  it  for  the  advantage  of  Highland  pro- 
prietors, in  respect  of  being  able  to  let  their 

*  The  Depopulation  System  in  the  Hitjhlands,  by  an 
Eye-Witness.     Pamphlet.     1849. 
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lands  at  a  better  rent,  to  do  what  they  could 
to  enable  the  people  to  emigrate,  but  by  doing 
JO,  and  thus  diminishing  the  number  of  poor 
on  their  estates,  they  considerably  decreased 
the  large  tax  they  had  to  pay  under  the  recent 
Scotch  Poor-law  Act.  "Formerly  the  poor 
widows  and  orphans  and  destitute  persons 
were  relieved  by  the  parish  minister  from  the 
poors'  box,  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  which 
enabled  the  extremely  needy  to  receive  four  or 
five  shillings  the  quarter ;  and  this  small  pit- 
tance was  felt  on  aU  hands  to  be  a  liberal 
bounty.  The  landlord  added  his  five  or  ten 
pound  gift  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  a 
laudatory  announcement  appeared  in  the  news- 
paper. But  the  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
of  Scotland  now  provides  that  a  rate  shall  be 
levied  on  the  tenant  or  occupier,  and  some  of 
those  who  formerly  paid  £10  per  annum,  and 
were  deemed  worthy  of  much  commendation, 
have  now  to  pay  £400  per  annum  without 
note  or  comment !  Can  we  be  surprised,  then, 
that  some  of  the  landlords,  with  increased 
claims  on  their  resources,  and  perhaps  with 
diminished  ability  to  meet  such  claims,  shoidd 
look  round  promptly  and  earnestly  for  a  re- 
medy ?  One  of  the  most  obvious  and  speedy 
remedies  was  emigration ;  hence  the  efforts  to 
clear  the  ground  of  those  who,  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  might  become  heavy  encumbrances. 
It  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
landlord  should  clear  his  ground  of  tenants 
who,  for  a  series  of  years,  had  paid  no  rent ; 
although  perhaps  a  wiser  and  bettor  course 
would  have  been  to  have  sought  for  and  found 
some  good  means  of  continued  lucrative  em- 
ployment. .  .  .  The  lands  axe  divided  and 
subdivided  until  a  family  is  found  existing  on 
a  plot  which  is  totally  inadequate  for  their 
support;  and  here  we  see  their  imprudence 
and  ignorance.  Families  are  reared  up  in 
misery,  struggling  with  impossibilities,  pro- 
ducing at  last  that  inertness  and  dimness  of 
vision  which  result  from  a  sick  heart." '  Most 
of  tliose  who  write,  like  Jlr  Tregelles,  of  the  dis- 
tress of  tlie  Higlilands  in  1850  and  succeeding 
years,  do  so  in  the  same  strain.  They  declare 
there  is  no  need  for  emigration,  that  the  land 
and  sea,  if  properly  worked,  are  quite  suffi- 

•  Tregelles'  HiiiU  on  the  Hebrides. 


cient  to  support  all  the  inhabitants  that  were 
ever  on  it  at  any  time,  and  that  the  people 
only  need  to  be  helped  on,  encouraged  and 
taught,  to  make  them  as  prosperous  and  the 
land  as  productive  as  the  people  and  land  of 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Wliilc  this 
may  be  true  of  many  parts,  we  fear  it  will  not 
hold  with  regard  to  most  of  the  Western 
Islands,  where  until  recently,  in  most  places, 
especially  in  Skye,  the  land  was  so  subdivided 
and  the  popidation  so  excessive,  that  under 
the  most  productive  system  of  agricidture  the 
people  coidd  not  be  kept  in  food  for  more  than 
half  the  year.  Even  in  some  of  the  best  ofl'  of 
the  islands,  it  was  the  custom  for  one  or  more 
members  of  a  family  to  go  to  the  south  during 
summer  and  harvest,  and  earn  as  much  as 
wovdd  pay  the  rent  and  eke  out  the  scanty 
income.  "  The  fact  is,  that  the  working 
classes  of  Skye,  for  many  years  anterior  to 
1846,  derived  a  considerable  part  of  their 
means  from  the  wages  of  labour  in  the  south. 
Even  before  the  manufacture  of  kelp  had  been 
abandoned,  the  crofters  of  some  parts  at  least 
of  Skye  appear  to  have  paid  their  rents  chiefly 
in  money  earned  by  labour  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  When  that  manufacture  ceased, 
the  local  emploj-ment  was  reduced  to  a  small 
amount,  and  the  niunber  who  went  elsewhere 
for  wages  increased.  The  decline  of  the 
herring-fishery,  which  for  several  years  had 
jnelded  little  or  no  profit  in  Skye,  had  a  simi- 
lar effect.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
1846  still  further  reduced  the  local  means  of 
subsistence  and  of  employing  labour,  and  forced 
a  still  greater  number  to  work  for  wages  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  From  the 
Pentland  Firth  to  the  Tweed,  from  the  Lewis 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Skye-men  sought  the 
employment  they  could  not  find  at  home ;  and 
there  are  few  families  of  cottars,  or  of  crofters 
at  rents  not  exceeding  £10,  from  which  at 
least  one  individual  did  not  set  out  to  earn  by 
labour  elsewhere  the  means  of  paying  rent  and 
buying  meal  for  those  who  remained  at  home. 
Before  1846,  only  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  left  the  district  for  that  purpose  ;  since 
that  year,  the  crofter  himself  has  often  found 
it  necessary  to  go.  But  young  and  old,  crofters 
and  cottars,  to  whatever  distance  they  may 
have  gone,  return  home  for  the  -(winter,  with 
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rare  oxceptions,  and  remain  there  nearly  alto- 
gether idle,  consuming  the  produce  of  the 
croft,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  own  labour, 
till  the  return  of  summer  and  the  failure  of 
their  supplies  warn  them  that  it  ie  time  to  set 
out  again.  Those  -whose  means  are  insufficient 
to  maintain  them  till  the  winter  is  past,  and 
who  cannot  find  employment  at  that  season  at 
home,  are  of  course  in  distress,  and,  having 
exhausted  their  own  means,  are  driven  to 
various  shifts,  and  forced  to  seek  charitahle 
aid." 

The  above  extract  is  from  the  Report  by 
Sir  John  M'Neill,  on  the  distress  in  Highlands 
and  Islands  in  1850-51,  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  crops.  He  went  through  most  of  the 
western  island  and  western  mainland  parishes 
examining  into  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  the  conclusion  he  came  to  was,  that  the 
population  was  excessive,  that  no  matter  how 
the  land  might  be  divided,  it  could  not  support 
the  inhabitants  without  extraneous  aid,  and 
that  the  only  remedy  was  the  removal  of  the 
surplus  population  by  means  of  emigi-ation. 
Wliether  the  population  was  excessive  or  not, 
it  appears  to  us,  that  when  the  sudden,  deep, 
and  extensive  distresses  occurred  in  the  High- 
lands, it  was  merciful  to  help  those  who  had 
no  means  of  making  a  living,  and  who 
were  half  starving,  to  remove  to  a  land 
where  there  was  plenty  of  weU-paid  work. 
Sir  John  believes  that  even  although  no  pres- 
sure had  been  used  by  landlords,  and  no  dis- 
tresses had  occurred,  the  changes  which  have 
been  rapidly  introduced  into  the  Highlands, 
extending  farms  and  diminishing  population, 
would  have  happened  all  the  same,  but  would 
have  been  brought  about  more  gradually  and 
with  less  inconvenience  and  suffering  to  the 
population.  "  The  change  which  then  (end  of 
last  century)  affected  only  the  parishes  bor- 
dering on  the  Lowlands,  has  now  extended  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  steadily  advanc- 
ing. Every  movement  is  in  that  direction, 
because  the  tendency  must  necessarily  be  to 
assimilate  the  more  remote  districts  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  to  carry  into  them,  along 
with  the  instruction,  industry,  and  capital,  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  economy  of  the 
wealthier,    more    intelligent,    and   influential 


majority  of  the  nation.  If  it  were  desirable  to 
resist  this  progress,  it  would  probably  be  found 
impracticable.  Every  facihty  afforded  to  com- 
munication and  intercourse  must  tend  to  hasten 
its  march,  and  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that 
any  local  organisation  could  resist,  or  even 
materially  retard  it.  If  nothing  had  occurred 
to  disturb  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  this 
inevitable  transition  would  probably  have  been 
effected  without  such  an  amount  of  suffering  as 
to  call  for  special  intervention,  though  no  such 
change  is  accomplished  without  suffering.  The 
crofter  would  have  yielded  to  the  same  power 
that  has  elsewhere  converted  the  holdings  of 
small  tenants  into  farms  for  capitalists;  but 
increased  facilities  of  communication,  and  in- 
creased intercourse,  might  previously  have  done 
more  to  assimilate  his  language,  habits,  and 
modes  of  living  and  of  thinking  to  those  of 
men  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  which  he  is 
now  a  stranger,  and  in  which  he  is  a  foreigner. 
"  There  would  thus  have  been  opened  up  to 
him  the  same  means  of  providing  for  his  sub- 
sistence that  were  found  by  those  of  his  class, 
who,  during  the  last  century,  have  ceased  to 
cultivate  land  occupied  by  themselves.  But 
the  calamity  that  suddenly  disabled  him  from 
producing  his  food  by  his  own  labour  on  his 
croft,  has  found  him  generally  imprepared 
to  provide  by  either  means  for  his  maintenance. 
AU  the  various  attempts  that  have  yet  been 
made  in  so  many  parishes  to  extricate  the 
working  classes  from  the  difficulties  against 
which  they  are  unsuccessfully  contending, 
have  not  only  failed  to  accomplish  that  object, 
but  have  failed  even  to  arrest  the  deterioration 
in  their  circumstances  and  condition  that  has 
been  in  progress  for  the  last  four  years.  In 
every  parish,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  men 
of  all  classes  and  denominations  concur  unani- 
mously in  declaring  it  to  be  impossible,  by 
any  application  of  the  existing  resources,  or 
by  any  remunerative  application  of  extra- 
neous resources,  to  provide  for  the  perma- 
nent subsistence  of  the  whole  of  the  present 
inhabitants ;  and  state  their  conviction  that  the 
population  cannotbemadeself-sustaining,  unless 

a  portion  removes  from  the  parish The 

working  classes  in  many  parishes  are  convinced 
that  the  emigration  of  a  part  of  their  number 
affords  the  only   prospect   of   escape  from  a 
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position  otherwise  hopeless ;  and  in  many 
cases  individuals  have  earnestly  prayed  for  aid 
to  emigrate.  Petitions  numerously  signed  by 
persons  desirous  to  go  to  the  North  American 
colonies,  and  praying  for  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  do  so,  have  been  transmitted  for  pre- 
sentation to  Parliament.  In  some  of  the 
parishes  where  no  desire  for  emigration  had 
been  publicly  expressed,  or  was  supposed  to 
exist,  that  desire  began  to  be  announced  as 
soon  as  tne  expectation  of  extraneous  aid  was 
abandoned.  It  has  rarely  happened  that  so 
many  persons,  between  whom  there  was  or 
could  have  been  no  previous  concert  or  in- 
tercourse, and  whose  opinions  on  many  im- 
portant subjects  are  so  much  at  variance, 
have  concurred  in  considering  any  one  mea- 
sure indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community;  and  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  almost  unanimous  opinion  is  not  well 
founded."  ^ 

These  are  the  opinions  of  one  who  thoroughly 
examined  into  the  matter,  and  are  corroborated 
by  nearly  all  the  articles  on  the  Highland 
parishes  in  the  Neio  Statistical  Account.  That 
it  was  and  is  stiU  needful  to  take  some  plan 
to  prevent  the  ever-recurring  distress  of  the 
Western  Highlands,  and  especially  Islands,  no 
one  can  doubt ;  that  emigration  is  to  some  ex- 
tent necessary,  especially  Irom  the  islands,  we 
believe,  but  that  it  is  the  only  remedy,  we  are 
inoUned  to  doubt.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  proprietors,  whose  tenants  though  in 
possession  of  farms  of  no  great  size  were  yet 
very  comfortable,  have  cleared  their  estate, 
and  let  it  out  in  two  or  three  large  farms  solely 
for  sheep.  Let  emigration  by  all  means  be 
brought  into  play  where  it  is  necessary,  but 
it  is  surely  not  necessary  in  aU  cases  to  go  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  and  replace  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  by  half-a-dozen 
shepherds  and  their  dogs.  Many  districts  may 
be  suitable  only  for  large  farms,  but  many 
others,  we  think,  could  be  divided  into  farms 
of  moderate  size,  lai-ge  enough  to  keep  a  farmer 
and  his  family  comfortably  after  paying  a  fair 
rent.  This  system,  we  believe,  has  been  pur- 
sued with  success  in  some  Highland  districts, 

•  Sir  Jofin  ifjfiill's  Report,  pp.  xxxiv.-xxxv. 


especially  in  that  part  of  Inverness-shire  occu- 
pied by  the  Grants. 

In  Sir  John  M'Neill's  report  there  are 
some  interesting  and  curious  statements  which, 
we  think,  tend  to  show  that  when  the  High- 
landers are  allowed  to  have  moderate-sized 
farms,  and  are  left  alone  to  make  what  they 
can  of  them,  they  can  maintain  themselves  in 
tolerable  comfort.  In  the  island  of  Lewis, 
where  the  average  rent  of  the  farms  was  £,'2, 
12s.,  the  farmer  was  able  to  obtain  from  his 
farm  only  as  much  produce  as  kept  himself 
and  family  for  six  months  in  the  year ;  his 
living  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  his  rent  and 
other  necessary  expenses,  requiring  to  be  ob- 
tained from  other  sources,  such  as  fishing, 
labour  in  the  south,  &c.  So  long  as  things 
went  well,  the  people  generally  managed  to 
stmggle  through  the  year  without  any  great 
hardship;  but  in  1846,  and  after,  when  the 
potato  crops  failed,  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  proprietor  and  others,  many  must  have 
perished  for  want  of  food.  In  six  years  after 
1846,  the  proprietor  expended  upwards  of 
£100,000  in  providing  work  and  in  charity,  to 
enable  the  people  to  live.  Various  experiments 
were  tried  to  provide  work  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  more  money  expended  than  there  was 
rent  received,  with  apparently  no  good  result 
whatever.  In  1850,  besides  regular  paupers, 
there  were  above  11,000  inhabitants  receiving 
charitable  relief.  Yet,  notwithstanding  every 
encouragement  from  the  proprietor,  who  offered 
to  cancel  all  arrears,  provide  a  ship,  furnish 
them  with  all  necessaries,  few  of  the  people 
cared  to  emigrate.  In  the  same  way  in  Harris, 
immense  sums  were  expended  to  help  the 
people  to  live,  with  as  little  success  as  in 
Lewis;  the  number  of  those  seeking  relief 
seemed  only  to  increase.  As  this  plan  seemed 
to  lead  to  no  good  results,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  by 
increasing  the  size  of  their  farms,  which  in  the 
best  seasons  sufiiced  to  keep  them  in  pro- 
visions for  only  six  months.  The  following  is 
the  account  of  the  experiment  given  by  Mr 
Macdonald,  the  resident  factor  : — "  At  Whit- 
sunday 1848  forty  crofters  were  removed  from 
the  island  of  Bernera,  then  occupied  by  eighty- 
one  ;  and  the  lands  thus  vacated  were  divided 
among  the  forty-one  who  remained.     Tliose 
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who  were  removed,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, were  placed  in  crofts  upon  lands  pre- 
viously occupied  by  tacksmen.  Six  of  the 
number  who,  with  one  exception,  had  occupied 
crofts  of  about  five  acres  in  Bernera,  were 
settled  in  the  Borves  on  crofts  of  ten  acres  of 
arable,  and  hill-grazing  for  four  cows,  and  their 
followers  tiU  two  5'ears  old,  with  forty  sheep 
and  a  horse, — ab.mt  double  the  amount  of 
stock  which,  with  one  exception,  they  had  in 
Bernera.  The  exceptional  case  referred  to  was 
that  of  a  man  who  had  a  ten-acre  croft  in 
Bernera,  with  an  amount  of  black  cattle  stock 
equal  to  that  for  which  he  got  grazing  in  the 
Borves,  but  who  had  no  sheep.  They  are  all 
in  arrear  of  rent,  and,  on  an  average,  for  up- 
wards of  two  years.  These  six  tenants  were 
selected  as  the  best  in  Bernera,  in  respect  to 
their  circumstances.  I  attribute  their  want  of 
success  to  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  black 
cattle,  and  to  their  not  liaving  sufficient  capital 
to  put  upon  their  lands  a  full  stock  when  they 
entered.  Their  stipulated  rent  in  the  Borves 
was,  on  an  average,  £12.  Of  the  fort3'-one 
who  remained,  with  enlarged  crofts,  in  Bernera, 
the  whole  are  now  largely  in  arrear,  and  have 
increased  their  arrears  since  their  holdings 
were  enlarged.  I  attribute  their  want  of  suc- 
cess to  the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  people  in 
jhe  Borves.  The  result  of  his  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  these  crofters,  by  enlarg- 
ing their  crofts,  while  it  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish that  object,  has  at  the  same  time  entailed  a 
considerable  pecuniary  loss  upon  the  proprietor. 
"  An  attempt  was  made,  at  the  same  time,  to 
establish  some  unsuccessful  agricultural  crofters, 
practised  in  fishing,  as  fishermen,  on  lands 
previously  occupied  by  tacksmen,  where  each 
fisherman  got  a  croft  of  about  two  acres  of 
arable  land,  with  grazing  for  one  or  two  cows, 
and  from  four  to  six  sheep,  at  a  rent  of  from 
£1  to  £2  sterling.  This  experiment  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
they  were  all  adequately  provided  with  suitable 
boats  and  tackle,  or  '  gear ; '  but  many  of  them 
were ;  and  some  of  those  who  were  not  origi- 
nally well  provided  were  supplied  with  what 
was  wanted  by  the  destitution  fund.  Of  these 
fishermen  Mr  Macdonald  says  : — '  Not  one  of 
them,  since  entering  on  the  fishing  croft,  has 
paid   an   amount   equal    to    his   rent.      The 


attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  men, 
who  had  previously  been  iinsuccessful  as  agri- 
cultural crofters,  by  placing  them  in  a  position 
favourable  for  fishing,  has  also  failed ;  and 
this  experiment  also  has  entailed  a  considerable 
pecuniary  loss  upon  the  proprietor,  who  is  not 
now  receiving  from  these  fishermen  one-fourth 
of  the  rent  he  formerly  received  from  tacksmen 
for  the  same  lands.  I  therefore  state  confi- 
dently, that  in  Harris  the  proprietor  cannot 
convert  lands  held  by  tacksmen  into  small 
holdings,  either  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture 
or  fishing,  without  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice ; 
and  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case, 
unless  potatoes  should  again  be  successfully 
cultivated.  I  cannot  estimate  the  loss  that 
would  be  entailed  upon  the  proprietor  by  such 
a  change  at  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  rental 
paid  by  the  tacksmen.  The  results  of  the  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made  on  this  pro- 
perty would,  in  every  case,  fidly  bear  out  this 
estimate.  It  is  my  conscientious  belief  and 
firm  conviction,  that  if  this  property  were  all 
divided  into  small  holdings  amongst  the  pre- 
sent occupants  of  land,  the  result  would  be, 
that  in  a  few  years  the  rent  recoverable  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  public  burdens,  if 
the  potatoes  continue  to  fad,  and  the  price  of 
black  cattle  does  not  materially  improve.' "  ^ 

Yet  not  one  family  in  Harris  would  accept 
the  proprietor's  otfer  to  bear  all  the  expense  of 
their  emigration. 

The  condition  of  Lewis  and  Harris,  as  above 
shown,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  Western  Islands  at  the  time  of  Sir  John 
M'NeiU's  inquiry  in  1851. 

An  experiment,  which  if  properly  managed, 
might  have  succeeded,  was  tried  in  1850  and 
the  two  following  years ;  it  also  proved  a 
failure.  The  following  is  the  account  given 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October  1857. 
The  reader  must  remember,  however,  that  the 
article  is  written  by  an  advocate  of  all  the 
modern  Highland  innovations  : — A  number  of 
people  in  the  district  of  SoUas  in  North  Uist 
had  agreed  to  emigrate,  but  "a  committee  in 
the  town  of  Perth,  which  had  on  hand  £3000 
collected  for  the  Highland  Destitution  Belief 
Fund  of  1847,  resolved  to  form  these  people 

'  Sir  John  M'Ncill's  Report,  pp.  ixii.,  xxiii. 
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into  a  '  settlement,'  Lord  Macdouald  assenting, 
aiid  giving  them  tlie  choice  of  any  land  in  the 
island  not  under  lease.  The  tenants,  about 
sixty  in  number,  removed  to  the  selected  place 
in  autumn  1850,  provided  by  the  committee 
with  an  agricultural  overseer.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  a  large  crop  of  oats  and  potatoes 
was  laid  down.  The  oats  never  advanced 
above  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  ultimately 
\vithered  and  died,  and  the  potatoes  gave  little 
or  no  return.  A  great  part  of  the  land  so  dealt 
with  has  never  since  been  touched,  and  it  is 
now  even  of  less  value  than  before,  having 
ceased  to  produce  even  heather.  This  result, 
however,  we  are  bound  to  mention,  was  at  the 
time,  and  perhaps  still,  popularly  ascribed,  like 
all  Highland  failures,  to  the  fault  of  those  in 
authority.  A  new  overseer  was  therefore  sent, 
and  remained  about  a  year  and  a  half;  but  in 
1852  a  third  of  the  people,  becoming  painfully 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  matter,  went 
off  to  A  ustralia.  In  1853a  third  manager  was 
sent  '  to  teach  and  encourage  ; '  but  as  the 
money  was  now  running  short,  he  had  Httle  to 
give  but  advice,  and  as  the  people  coidd  not 
subsist  on  that  any  more  than  on  the  produce 
of  their  lots,  they  went  off  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere — and  so  ended  what  was  called  '  this 
interesting  experiment,'  but  of  which  it  seems 
to  be  now  thought  inexpedient  to  say  anything 
at  all.  The  results  were  to  spend  £3000  in 
making  worse  a  piece  of  the  worst  possible 
land,  and  in  prolonging  the  delusions  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  local  population,  but  also  in  sup- 
plying one  more  proof  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
or  impossibility  of  accomplishing,  and  the  great 
mischief  of  attempting,  what  so  many  paper 
authorities  in  Highland  matters  assume  as  alike 
easy  and  beneficial." 

It  would  almost  seem,  from  the  failure  of 
the  above  and  many  other  experiments  which 
have  been  tried  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Highlanders,  that  any  extraneous  positive 
interference  by  way  of  assistance,  experiments, 
charity,  and  such  like,  leading  the  people  to  de- 
pend more  on  others  than  on  themselves,  leads 
to  nothing  but  disastrous  results.  This  habit 
of  depending  on  others,  a  habit  many  centuries 
old,  was  one  which,  instead  of  being  encouraged, 
ought  to  have  been  by  every  possible  means 
discouraged,  as  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 


e\Tls  wliich  followed  the  abolition  of  the  juris- 
dictions. They  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
to  their  chiefs  for  generations  to  see  that  they 
were  provided  with  houses,  food,  and  clothing; 
and  it  could  only  be  when  they  were  thoroughly 
emancipated  from  this  slavish  and  degrading 
habit  that  they  could  find  scope  for  aU  their 
latent  energies,  have  fair  play,  and  feel  the 
necessity  for  strenuous  exertion. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above  accounts,  and  as 
showing  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  carry 
out  the  small  or  moderate  faim  system,  even 
on  the  old  principle  of  runrig,  both  with  com- 
fort to  the  tenants  and  with  profit  to  the  pro- 
prietors ;  and  also  as  showing  what  the  High- 
landers are  capable  of  when  left  entirely  to 
themselves,  we  give  the  following  extract  from 
Sir  J.  M'NeiU's  Eoport,  in  reference  to  the 
prosperity  of  Applecross  in  Ross-shire  : — - 

"The  people  have  been  left  to  depend  on  their 
own  exertions,  under  a  kind  proprietor,  who 
was  always  ready  to  assist  individuals  making 
proper  efforts  to  improve  their  condition,  but 
who  attempted  no  new  or  specific  measure  for 
the  general  advancement  of  the  people.  Their 
rents  are  moderate,  all  feel  secure  of  their 
tenure  so  long  as  they  are  not  guilty  of  any 
delinquency,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  hold  land  at  rents  of  £6  and  upwards, 
have  leases  renewable  every  seven  years.  Dur- 
ing the  fifteen  years  ending  at  Whitsunday 
1850,  they  have  paid  an  amount  equal  to 
fifteen  years'  rent.  Many  of  the  small  crofters 
are  owners,  or  part  owners,  of  decked  vessels, 
of  which  there  are  forty-five,  owned  by  the 
crofters  on  the  property;  and  a  considerable 
number  have  deposits  of  money  in  the  banks. 
The  great  majority  of  these  men  have  not 
relied  on  agriculture,  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  direct  their  efforts  to  that  occupation. 
Left  to  seek  their  livelihood  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  could  best  fiind  it,  and  emancipated 
from  tutelage  and  dependence  on  the  aid  and 
guidance  of  the  proprietor,  they  have  prospered 
more  than  their  neighbours,  apparently  because 
they  have  rehed  less  upon  the  crops  they  could 
raise  on  their  lands,  and  have  pursued  other 
occupations  with  more  energy  and  persever- 
ance. 

"  Of  the  crofters  or  small  tenants  on  this 
property  who  are  not  fishermen,  and  who  ai* 
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depeudeut  solely  on  the  occupation  of  land, 
the  most  prosperoas  are  those  who  have  relied 
upon  grazing,  and  who  are  still  cultivating  theii- 
arable  land  in  '  runrig.'  These  club-farmers, 
as  they  are  called,  hold  a  farm  in  common, 
each  having  an  equal  share.  They  habituaUy 
purchase  part  of  their  food.  They  have  paid 
their  rents  regularly,  and  several  of  them  have 
deposits  of  money  in  bank.  Mr.  Mackinnon, 
who  has  for  more  than  fifteen  years  been  the 
factor  on  the  property,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  club-farmers  of  Lochcarron : — - 
" '  Of  the  lotters  or  crofters  paying  £6  and 
upwards,  a  large  proportion  have  long  had 
leases  for  seven  years,  which  have  been  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  Those  paying  smaller 
rents  have  not  leases.  The  lots  wliich  are 
occupied  by  ten ants-atr will  are  much  better 
cultivated  than  those  which  are  held  on  leases. 
I  don't,  of  course,  attribute  the  better  cultiva- 
tion to  the  want  of  leases  ;  all  I  infer  from  this 
fact  is,  that  granting  leases  to  the  present 
occupants  of  lots  has  not  made  them  better 
cultivators  of  their  lots.  The  most  successful 
of  the  small  tenants  are  those  who  have  taken 
farms  in  common,  in  which  the  grazings  are 
chiefly  stocked  with  sheep,  and  in  which  there 
happens  to  be  a  sufficient  extent  of  arable  land 
connected  with  a  moderate  extent  of  grazing  to 
enable  them  to  raise  crops  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence. Since  the  failure  of  the  potatoes, 
however,  all  the  tenants  of  this  class  have 
been  obliged  to  buy  meal.  On  those  farms 
which  are  held  on  lease,  the  land  is  stQl  culti- 
vated on  the  '  runrig'  system.  There  are  five 
such  farms  on  ]Mr.  Mackenzie's  property  in  the 
parish  of  Lochcarron.  One  of  these  is  let  at 
£48,  to  six  persons  paying  £8  each ;  another 
for  £56,  to  seven  men  at  £8  each ;  another 
for  £72,  to  eight  men  at  £9  each ;  another  to 
eight  men  at  £13,  10s.,  equal  to  £108 ; 
another  to  eight  men  at  £15  each,  equal  to 
£120.  The  cultivation  on  aU  of  these  farms 
is  on  the  '  runrig'  system.  Their  sales  of 
stock  and  wool  are  made  in  common, — that  is, 
in  one  lot.  Their  stock,  though  not  common 
property  (each  man  having  his  own  with  a 
distinctive  mark),  are  managed  in  common  by 
a  person  employed  for  that  purpose.  The 
tenants  of  this  class  have  paid  their  rents  mth 
great   p\mctuality,    and   have   never  been   in 


arrear  to  any  amount  worth  mentioning.  A 
considerable  number  of  them  have  money  in 
bank.  They  have  their  lands  at  a  moderate 
rent,  which  is  no  doubt  one  cause  of  their 
prosperity.  Another  cause  is,  that  no  one  of 
the  tenants  can  subdivide  his  share  without 
the  consent  of  his  co-tenants  and  of  the  pro- 
prietor. The  co-tenants  are  all  opposed  to 
such  subdivision  of  a  share  by  one  of  their 
number,  and  practically  no  sub-division  has 
taken  place.  Their  families,  therefore,  as  they 
grow  up,  are  sent  out  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Some  of  the  children  find  employment  at 
home, — some  emigrate  to  the  colonies.'  "* 

Of  course  it  is  not  maintained  that  this  is 
the  most  profitable  way  for  the  proprietor  to 
let  his  lands  ;  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
by  adopting  the  large-farm  system,  his  rent 
might  be  considerably  increased;  only  it  shows, 
that  when  the  Highlanders  are  left  to  them- 
selves, and  have  fair  play  and  good  oppor- 
tunities, they  are  quite  capable  of  looking  after 
their  own  interests  with  success. 

A  comparatively  recent  Highland  grievance 
is  the  clearance  off  of  sheep,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  large  districts,  in  one  case  extending 
for  about  100  miles,  into  doer  forests.  Great 
complaint  has  been  made  that  this  was  a  wanton 
abuse  of  proprietorship,  as  it  not  only  dis- 
placed large  numbers  of  people,  but  substituted 
for  such  a  useful  animal  as  the  sheep,  an 
animal  like  the  deer,  maintained  for  mere 
sport.  No  doubt  the  proprietors  find  it  more 
profitable  to  lay  their  lands  under  deer  than 
under  sheep,  else  they  would  not  do  it,  and  by 
all  accounts^  it  requires  the  same  number  of 
men  to  look  after  a  tract  of  country  covered 
with  deer,  as  it  would  do  if  the  same  district 
were  under  sheep.  But  it  certainly  does  seem 
a  harsh,  unjust,  and  very  un-British  proceeding 
to  depopulate  a  whole  district,  as  has  sometimes 
been  done,  of  poor  but  respectable  and  happy 
people,  for  the  mere  sake  of  providing  sport 
for  a  few  gentlemen.  It  is  mere  sophistry  to 
justify  the  substitution  of  deer  for  sheep,  by 
saying  that  one  as  well  as  the  other  is  killed 
and  eaten  as  food.  For  thousands  whose 
daily  food  is  mutton,  there  is  not  more  than 
one  who  regards  venison  as  anything  else  than 
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a  rarity ;  and  by  many  it  is  considered  un- 
palatable. Landlords  at  present  can  no  doubt 
do  what  they  like  with  their  lands  ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  in  the  long-run  it  is  profitable 
neither  to  them  nor  to  the  nation  at  large,  that 
large  tracts  of  ground,  capable  of  maintaining 
such  a  universally  useful  animal  as  the  sheep, 
or  of  being  divided  into  farms  of  a  moderate 
size,  should  be  thrown  away  on  deer,  an  ani- 
mal of  little  value  but  for  sport. 

As  we  have  more  than  once  said  already, 
the  Highlands  are  in  a  state  of  transition, 
though,  we  think,  near  the  end  of  it ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  erelong  both  proprietors 
and  tenants  will  find  out  the  way  to  manage 
tlie  land  most  profitable  for  both,  and  life  there 
will  be  as  comfortable,  and  quiet,  and  undis- 
turbed by  agitations  of  any  kind,  as  it  is  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Since  the  date  of  the  New  Statistical  Accoimt 
and  of  Sir  J.  M'Neill's  Report,  the  same  pro- 
cesses have  been  going  on  in  the  Highlands 
with  the  same  results  as  during  the  previous 
half  century.  The  old  population  have  in 
many  places  been  removed  from  their  small 
rrofts  to  make  way  for  large  sheep-farmers, 
sheep  having  in  some  districts  been  giving 
place  to  deer,  and  a  large  emigration  has  been 
going  on.  Much  discontent  and  bitter  writing 
have  of  course  been  caused  by  these  proceed- 
ings, but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
Highlands  are  rapidly  improving,  although 
improvement  has  doubtless  come  tlirough  much 
tribulation.  Except,  perhaps,  a  few  of  the 
remoter  districts,  the  Highlands  generally  are 
as  far  forward  as  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Agriculture  is  as  good,  the  Highland  sheep  and 
cattle  are  famous,  the  people  are  about  as  com- 
fortable as  lowlanders  in  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  education  is  well  diffused;  churches  of 
all  sects  are  plentiful,  and  ere  long,  doubtless, 
so  far  as  outward  circumstances  are  concerned, 
there  will  be  no  difi'erence  between  the  High- 
lands and  Lowlands.  How  the  universal 
improvement  of  the  Higlilands  is  mainly  to  be 
accomplished,  we  shall  state  in  the  words  of 
Sir  John  M'NeUl.  What  he  says  refers  to  the 
state  of  the  country  during  the  distress  of  1851, 
but  they  apply  equally  well  at  the  present  day. 

"  It  is  evident  that,  were  the  population  re- 
duced to  the  number  that  can  live  in  tolerable 


comfort,  that  change  alone  would  not  secirre 
the  future  prosperity  and  independence  of 
those  who  remain.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  specific  measures  calculated  to  have  a 
material  influence  on  the  result,  could  now  be 
suggested  that  have  not  repeatedly  been  pro- 
posed. Increased  and  improved  means  of 
education  would  tend  to  enlighten  the  people, 
and  to  fit  them  for  seeking  their  livelihood 
in  distant  places,  as  well  as  tend  to  break 
the  bonds  that  now  confine  them  to  their 
native  localities.  But,  to  accomplish  these 
objects,  education  must  not  be  confined 
to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The 
object  of  all  education  is  not  less  to  excite 
the  desire  for  knowledge,  than  to  furnish  the 
means  of  acquiring  it ;  and  in  this  respect, 
education  in  the  Highlands  is  greatly  deficient. 
Instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  management 
of  stock  would  facilitate  the  production  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  A  more  secure  tenure 
of  the  lands  they  occupy  would  tend  to  make 
industrious  and  respectable  crofters  more  dili- 
gent and  successful  cultivators.  But  the 
eftects  of  all  such  measures  depends  on  the 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  they  are  carried 
out,  as  well  as  on  the  general  management 
with  which  they  are  connected  throughout  a 
series  of  years.  It  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  power  of 
every  proprietor  to  promote  or  retard  advance- 
ment, and  he  is  justly  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  uses  that  power ;  but-its 
extent  appears  to  have  been  much  overrated. 
The  circumstances  that  determine  the  progress 
of  such  a  people  as  the  inhabitants  of  those  dis- 
tricts, in  the  vicinity,  and  forming  a  part  of  a 
great  nation  far  advanced  in  knowledge  and  in 
wealth,  appear  to  be  chiefly  those  which  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  intercourse  between  them. 
Where  that  intercourse  is  easy  and  constant, 
the  process  of  assimilation  proceeds  rapidly, 
and  the  result  is  as  certain  as  that  of  opening 
the  sluices  in  the  ascending  lock  of  a  canal. 
^Vhere  that  intercourse  is  impeded,  or  has  not 
been  established,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible 
to  institute  a  separate  local  civilization,  an 
isolated  social  progress ;  but  an  instance  of  its 
successful  accomplishment  is  not  to  be  fo\md 
in  those  districts. 

"  Whatever  tends  to  facilitate  and  promote 
intercourse   between   the   distressed   distiicts 
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aiid  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  country, 
tends  to  assimilate  the  habits  and  modes  of 
life  of  their  inhabitants,  and,  therefore,  to  pro- 
mote education,  industry,  good  management, 
and  everytliing  in  which  the  great  body  ex- 
cels the  small  portion  that  is  to  be  assimi- 
lated to  it."  1 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of 
people  who  have  emigrated  from  the  High- 
lands during  the  last  100  years,  the  population 
of  the  six  chief  Highland  counties,  including 
the  Islands,  was  in  1861  upwards  of  100,000 
more  than  it  was  in  1755.  In  the  latter  year 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Ai'gyU,  Inverness, 
Caithness,  Perth,  Eoss,  and  Sutherland,  was 
332,332;  in  1790-98  it  was  392,203,  which, 
by  1821,  had  increased  to  447,307;  in  1861 
it  had  reached  449,875.  Thus,  although 
latterly,  happily,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been 
small  compared  with  what  it  was  during  last 
century,  any  fear  of  tlie  depopidation  of  the 
Highlands  is  totally  unfounded. 

Until  lately,  the  great  majority  of  Highland 
emigrants  preferred  British  America  to  any 
other  colony,  and  at  the  present  day  Cape 
Breton,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  many  other  districts  of 
British  North  America,  contain  a  large  High- 
land population,  proud  of  their  origin,  and  in 
many  iustauces  stUl  maintaining  their  original 
Gaelic.  One  of  the  earliest  Highland  settle- 
ments was,  however,  in  Georgia,  where  in 
1738,  a  Captain  Mackintosh  settled  along  with 
a  considerable  number  of  followers  from  Inver- 
ness-shire. Hence  the  settlement  was  called 
New  Inverness.  2  The  favourite  destination, 
however,  of  the  earlier  Highland  emigrants 
was  North  Carolina,  to  which,  from  about  1760 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war, 
many  himdreds  removed  from  Skye  and  other 
of  the  Western  Islands.  During  that  war 
these  colonists  almost  to  a  man  adhered  to  the 
British  Government,  and  formed  themselves 
into  the  Eoyal  Highland  Emigrant  Eegiment, 
which  did  good  ser\'ice,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
account  of  the  Highland  Eegiments.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  many  settled  in  Carolina, 
wliile  others  removed  to  Canada,  where  land 

'  Sir  John  M'KeiU's  Report,  xxxviii.  xixix. 
'  The  American   Gazetteer.       Lond.    1762.      Art. 
Inverness,  New. 


was  allotted  to  them  by  Government.  That 
the  descendants  of  these  early  settlers  stiU 
cherish  the  old  Highland  spirit,  is  testified  to 
by  aU  travellers ;  some  interesting  notices  of 
their  present  condition  maybe  seen  in  Mr  David 
Macrae's  American  Sketches  (1869).  Till  quite 
lately,  Gaelic  sermons  were  preached  to  them, 
and  the  language  of  their  forefathers  we  believe 
has  not  yet  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  district, 
being  spoken  even  by  some  of  the  negroes. 
Those  who  emigrated  to  this  region  seem  mostly 
to  have  been  tacksmen,  while  many  of  the 
farmers  and  cottars  settled  in  British  America. 
Although  their  fortunes  do  not  seem  to  have 
come  up  to  the  expectations  of  themselves  and 
those  who  sent  them  out,  still  there  is  no  doubt 
that  their  condition  after  emigration  was  in 
almost  every  respect  far  better  than  it  was 
before,  and  many  of  their  descendants  now 
occupy  responsible  and  prominent  positions 
in  the  colony,  whilo  all  seem  to  be  as 
comfortable  as  the  most  well-to-do  Scottish 
farmers  having  the  advantage  of  the  latter 
in  being  proprietors  of  their  own  farms. 
According  to  the  Earl  of  Selkii-k,  who 
himself  took  out  and  settled  several  bands 
of  colonists,  "  the  settlers  had  every  incitement 
to  vigorous  exertion  from  the  nature  of  theil 
tenure.  They  were  allowed  to  purchase  in  fee- 
simple,  and  to  a  certain  extent  on  credit. 
From  50  to  100  acres  were  allotted  to  each 
family  at  a  very  moderate  price,  but  none  was 
given  gratuitously.  To  accommodate  those 
who  had  no  superfluity  of  capital,  they  were 
not  required  to  pay  the  price  in  full,  till  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  their  possession ;  and  in 
that  time  an  industrious  man  may  have  it  in 
his  power  to  discharge  his  debt  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  itself."^  Those  who  went  out 
without  capital  at  all,  could,  such  was  the  high 
rate  of  wages,  soon  save  as  much  as  would 
enable  them  to  undertake  the  management  of 
land  of  their  own.  That  the  Highlanders  were 
as  capable  of  hard  and  good  labour  as  the 
lowlanders,  is  proved  by  the  way  they  set  tc 
work  in  these  colonies,  when  they  were  entirely 
freed  from  oppression,  and  dependance,  and 
charity,  and  had  to  depend  entirely  on  theii 
own  exertions. 

'  Selkirk  on  Emigration,  p.  212. 
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Besides  the  above  settlements,  the  mass  of 
the  population  iu  Caledonia  County,  State  of 
New  York,  are  of  Highland  extraction,  and 
there  are  largo  settlements  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  besides  numerous  families  and  individual 
settlers  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Highland  names  were  numerous  among  the 
generals  of  the  United  States  arm j' on  both  sides 
in  the  late  ci\-il  war.* 

The  fondness  of  these  settlers  for  the  old 
country,  and  all  that  is  characteristic  of  it,  is 
well  shown  by  an  anecdote  told  iu  Camp- 
bell's Travels  in  North  America  (1793).  The 
spirit  manifested  here  is,  we  believe,  as  strong 
even  at  the  present  day  when  hundreds  wUl 
flock  from  many  miles  around  to  hear  a  Gaelic 
sermon  by  a  Scotch  minister.  Campbell,  m  his 
travels  in  British  America,  mainly  undertaken 
■with  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  the  new  Highland 
colonists  were  succeeding,  called  at  the  house 
of  a  Mr  Angus  Mackintosh  on  the  Nashwack. 
He  was  from  Inverness-shire,  and  his  wife  told 
Campbell  they  had  every  necessary  of  life  in 
abundance  on  their  own  property,  but  there 
■was  one  thing  which  she  ■«'ished  much  to  have 
-that  was  heather.  "  And  as  she  had  heard 
there  -was  an  island  in  the  GuK  of  St  Law- 
rence, opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Merimashee 
river,  ■where  it  grew,  and  as  she  understood  1 
■was  going  that  way,  she  earnestly  entreated  I 
would  bring  her  two  or  three  stalks,  or  cows 
as  she  called  it,  which  she  would  plant  on  a 
barren  brae  behind  her  house  where  she  sup- 
posed it  -would  grow ;  that  she  made  the  same 
request  to  several  going  that  way,  but  had  not 
got  any  of  it,  which  she  knew  would  greatly 
beautify  the  place  ;  for,  said  she,  '  This  is  an 
ugly  country  that  has  no  heather ;  I  never  yet 
saw  any  good  or  pleasant  place  ■without  it.'" 
Latterly,  very  large  numbers  of  Higlilanders 
have  settled  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
•where,  by  aU  accounts,  they  are  in  every  respect 
as  successful  as  the  most  industrious  lo^wland 
emigrants. 

No  doubt  much  immediate  suffering  and 
bitterness  was  caixsed  -when  the  Highlanders 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  native  land, 
•which  by  no  means  treated  them  kindly ;  but 
whether  emigration  has  been  disastrous  to  the 

*  Dr  M'Lauchlan'a  paper  in  Social  Science  Trans- 
Mtions  for  1863. 


Highlands  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
ultimate  luispeakable  benefit  to  the  Highland 
emigrants  themselves,  and  to  the  colonies  in 
which  they  have  settled.  Few,  ■we  believe, 
however  tempting  the  offer,  ■would  care  to  quit 
their  adopted  home,  and  return  to  the  bleak 
hUls  and  rugged  shores  of  their  native  land. 
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GAELIC   LITEEATUKE,  LANGUAGE, 
AND  MUSIC. 

BT  THE  REV.  THOMAS  MACLADCHLAN,LL.D.,F.S.A.S. 

Extent  of  Gaelic  literature — Claims  of  Ireland — Cir- 
cumstances adverse  to  preservation  of  Gaelic  lite- 
rature—"The  Lament  of  Deirdre" — "Tlie  Children 
ofUsnoth"— "The  Book  of  Deer"— The  Legend  of 
Deer — The  memoranda  of  grants — The  "Albanic 
Duan" — "Muireadhach  Albannach" — Gaelic  char- 
ter of  1408 — Manuscripts  of  the  15th  century  — 
"The  Dean  of  Lismore's  Book" — Macgregor,  Dean 
of  Lismore  —  "Ursgeul" — "  Bas  Dhiarmaid  "  — 
Ossian's  Eulogy  on  Fingal — Macpherson's  Ossian — 
"  Fingal "  —  CuchuUin's  chariot  —  "  Temora  "  — 
Smith's  Sean  Dana" — Ossianic  collections — Fin- 
gal's  address  to  Oscar — Ossian 's  address  to  the  setting 
sun — John  Knox's  Liturgy— Kirk's  Gaelic  Psalter- 
Irish  Bible — Shorter  Catechism — Confession  of  Faith 
— Gaelic  Bible — Translations  from  the  English- 
Original  prose  writings — Campbell's  Ancient  High- 
laud  Tales— "Maol  A  Chliobain  "— "  The  man  iu 
the  tuft  of  wool  "—Alexander  Macdonald — Macin- 
tyre — Modern  poetry — School-books — The  Gaelic 
language — Gaelic  music. 

The  bterature  of  the  Highlands,  although  not 
extensive,  is  varied,  and  has  excited  not  a  little 
interest  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  exist- 
ing remains  are  of  various  ages,  carrying  us 
back,  in  the  estimation  of  some  ■writers,  to  the 
second  century,  wldle  contributions  are  making 
to  it  still,  and  are  likely  to  be  made  for  several 
generations. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  literature  of 
the  Celts  of  Ireland  was  much  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Celts  of  Scotland— that  the 
former  •were  in  fact  a  more  literary  people — 
that  the  ecclesiastics,  and  medical  men,  and 
historians  (seanackies)  of  Scotland  had  less 
culture  than  those  of  the  sister  island,  and 
that  they  must  be  held  thus  to  have  been  a 
stage  behind  them  in  civilisation  and  pro- 
gress. Judging  by  the  remains  which  exist, 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  ground  for  eurh 
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a  conclusion.  Scotland  can  produce  nothing 
like  the  MS.  coUections  in  possession  of  Trinity 
College  Dublin,  or  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy. 
There  are  numerous  fragments  of  considerable 
value  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  EdLuburgh, 
and  in  the  hands  of  private  parties  throughout 
Scotland,  but  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  Book  of  Lecan,  Leahhar  na  h-uidhre,  and 
the  other  remains  of  the  ancient  literary  culture 
of  Ireland,  which  exist  among  the  collections 
now  brought  together  in  Dublin ;  nor  with 
such  remains  of  what  is  caUed  Irish  scholar- 
ship as  are  to  be  found  in  Milan,  Brussels,  and 
other  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  room  for  ques- 
tioning how  far  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  the 
whole  of  that  literature  are  good.  Irish  scholars 
are  not  backward  in  pressing  the  claims  of 
their  own  country  to  everything  of  any  interest 
that  may  be  called  Celtic.  K  we  acquiesce  in 
these  claims,  Scotland  will  be  left  without  a 
shred  of  aught  which  she  can  caU  her  own  in 
the  way  of  Celtic  literature ;  and  there  is  a 
class  of  Scottish  scholars  who,  somewhat  more 
generous  than  discriminating,  have  been  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  but  too  readily  in  those 
claims.  We  have  our  doubts  as  to  Ireland 
having  furnished  Scotland  with  its  Gaelic  popu- 
lation, and  we  have  still  stronger  doubts  as 
to  Ireland  having  been  the  source  of  aU  the 
Celtic  literature  which  she  claims.  A  cer- 
tain class  of  writers  are  at  once  prepared  to 
allow  that  the  Bobbio  MSS.  and  those  other 
continental  Gaelic  MSS.  of  which  Zeuss  has 
made  such  admirable  use  in  his  Grammatica 
Chltica,  are  all  Irish,  and  they  are  taken  as 
illustrative  alike  of  the  zeal  and  culture  of  the 
early  Irish  Church.  And  yet  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  such  being  the  case.  The  language 
certainly  is  not  Irish,  nor  are  the  names  of  such 
of  the  writers  as  are  usually  associated  with  the 
writings.  Columbanus,  the  founder  of  the 
Bobbio  Institution,  may  have  been  an  Irish- 
man, but  he  may  have  been  a  Scotchman.  He 
may  have  gone  from  Durrow,  but  he  may  have 
gone  from  lona.  The  latter  was  no  less 
famous  than  the  former,  and  had  a  staff  of  men 
quite  as  remarkable.  "We  have  authentic 
information  regarding  its  ancient  history.  It 
sent  out  Aidan  to  Northumberland,  and  nume- 
rous successors  after  him,  and  there  is  much 


presumptive  evidence  that  many  of  these  early 
missionaries  took  their  departure  from  Scotland, 
and  carried  with  them  their  Scottish  literatm-e 
to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  And  the  lan- 
guage of  the  writers  is  no  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. In  so  far  as  the  Gaelic  was  written  at  this 
early  period,  the  dialect  used  was  common  to  Ira 
land  and  Scotland.  To  say  that  a  work  is  Irish 
because  written  in  what  is  called  the  Lish  dia- 
lect is  absurd.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  an 
Irish  dialect.  The  written  language  of  the  whole 
Gaelic  race  was  long  the  same  throughout,  and 
it  woidd  have  been  impossible  for  any  man  to 
have  said  to  which  of  the  sections  into  which 
that  race  was  divided  any  piece  of  writing 
belonged.  This  has  long  been  evident  to  men 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  question,  but 
recent  relics  of  Scottish  Gaeho  which  have 
come  to  light,  and  have  been  published,  put  the 
matter  beyond  a  doubt.  Mi-  \\Tiitley  Stokes, 
than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority,  has 
said  of  a  passage  in  the  "  Book  of  Deer"  that  the 
language  of  it  is  identical  with  that  of  the  MSS. 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  learned  grammar 
of  Zeuss  :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
"  Book  of  Deer"  is  of  Scottish  authorship.  It 
is  difficult  to  convince  Irish  scholars  of  this, 
but  it  is  no  less  true  on  that  account.  Indeed, 
what  is  called  the  Irish  dialect  has  been  em- 
ployed for  literary  purposes  in  Scotland  do'OTi 
to  a  recent  period,  the  first  book  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  Scottish  Highlands  having  been 
printed  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  last  century. 
And  it  is  important  to  observe  that  this  lite- 
rary dialect,  said  to  be  Irish,  is  nearly  as  far 
apart  from  the  ordinary  Gaelic  vernacular  of 
L-eland  as  it  is  from  that  of  Scotland. 

But  besides  this  possibility  of  having  writings 
that  are  really  Scottish  counted  as  Irish  from 
their  being  written  in  the  same  dialect,  the 
Gaelic  literature  of  Scotland  has  suffered  from 
other  causes.  Among  these  were  the  changes 
in  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  country 
wliich  took  place  from  time  to  time.  First  of 
all  there  was  the  change  which  took  place 
under  the  government  of  Malcolm  III.  (Ceann- 
mor)  and  his  sons,  which  led  to  the  downfall 
of  the  ancient  Scottish  Church,  and  the  sup- 
planting of  it  by  the  Eoman  Hierarchy. 
Any  literature  existing  in  the  12th  century 
I  would  have  been  of  the  older  church,  stnd 
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would  liave  little  interest  for  the  institution 
which  took  its  place.  That  there  was  such 
a  literature  is  obvious  from  the  "  Book  of 
Deer,"  and  that  it  existed  among  aU  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  like  kind  in  Scotland  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  inference  from  the  existence  and 
character  of  that  book.  Wliy  this  is  the  only 
fragment  of  such  a  literature  remaining  is  a 
question  of  much  interest,  which  may  per- 
haps be  solved  by  the  fact  that  the  clergy 
nf  the  later  church  could  have  felt  little  in- 
terest in  preserving  the  memorials  of  a  period 
which  they  must  have  been  glad  to  have  seen 
passed  away.  Then  the  Scottish  Reformation 
and  the  rise  of  the  Protestant  Church,  how- 
ever favourable  to  literature,  would  not  have 
been  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  such 
literature.  The  old  receptacles  of  such  -(vritings 
were  broken  up,  and  their  contents  probably 
destroyed  or  dispersed,  as  associated  with  what 
was  now  felt  to  be  a  superstitious  worship. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Kilbride 
collection  of  MSS.  now  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  and  obtained  from  the  famUy  of 
Maclachlan  of  Kilbride,  was  to  some  extent  a 
portion  of -the  old  library  of  lona,  one  of  the 
last  Abbots  of  which  was  a  Ferquhard 
M'Laclilan. 

Besides  these  influences,  mifavourable  to  the 
preser\'ation  of  the  ancient  literature  of  the 
Scottish  Higlilands,  we  have  the  fierce  raid 
of  Edward  L  of  England  into  the  country,  and 
the  carrying  away  of  all  the  national  muni- 
ments. Some  of  these  were  in  all  probability 
Gaelic.  A  Gaelic  king  and  a  Gaelic  kingdom 
were  then  things  not  long  past  in  Scotland  ; 
and  seeing  they  are  found  elsewhere,  is  there 
not  reason  to  believe  that  among  them  were 
lists  of  Scottish  and  Pictish  kings,  and  other 
documents  of  historical  importance,  such  as 
formed  the  basis  of  those  Bardic  addresses 
made  by  the  royal  bards  to  the  kings  on  the 
occasion  of  their  coronation  1  These  might 
have  been  among  the  records  afterwards  in- 
tended to  be  returned  to  Scotland,  and  which 
perislied  in  the  miserable  shipwreck  of  the 
vessel  that  bore  them.  These  causes  may 
account  for  the  want  of  a  more  extensive 
ancient  Celtic  literature  in  Scotland,  and  for 
the  more  advantageous  position  occupied  in 
thia  respect  by  Ireland.     Ireland  neither  suf- 


fered from  the  popular  feeling  evoked  at  the 
Reformation,  nor  from  the  spoliations  of  an 
Edward  of  England,  as  Scotland  did.  And 
hence  the  abundant  remains  stiU  existing  of  a 
past  literature  there. 

And  yet  Scotland  does  not  altogether  want 
an  ancient  Celtic  literature,  and  the  past  few 
years  have  done  much  to  bring  it  to  light.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  among  our  public  li- 
braries and  private  repositories  relics  may  be 
still  lying  of  high  interest  and  historical  value, 
and  which  more  careful  research  may  yet  bring 
into  view.  The  Dean  of  Lismore's  book  has 
only  been  given  to  the  world  \vitlun  the  last 
six  years,  and  more  recently  stiU  we  have  the 
"  Book  of  Deer,"  a  relic  of  the  11th  or  12th 
century. 

On  taking  a  survey  of  this  literature,  it 
might  be  thought  most  natural  to  commence 
with  the  Ossianic  remains,  both  on  account  of 
the  prominence  wliich  they  have  received  and 
the  interest  and  controversy  they  have  excited, 
and  also  because  they  are  held  by  many  to  have 
a  claim  to  the  highest  antiquity, — to  be  the  off- 
spring of  an  age  not  later  than  the  2d  or  3d 
centujy.  But  it  is  usual  to  associate  literature 
with  writing,  and  as  the  Gaelic  language  has 
been  a  written  one  from  a  very  early  period, 
we  thmk  it  best  to  keep  up  this  association, 
and  to  take  up  the  ^vritten  remains  of  the 
language  as  nearly  as  may  be  iu  their  chrono- 
logical order.  The  first  of  these  to  which  refer- 
ence may  be  made  is 

The  Lament  of  Deirdre. 
This  poem  is  found  in  a  MS.  given  to  the 
Higliland  Society  by  Lord  Bannatyne,  and 
now  in  the  archives  of  the  Advocates'  Library. 
The  date  of  the  MS.  is  1238,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  poem  is  of 
much  higher  antiquity.  The  preserved  copy 
bears  to  have  been  written  at  Glenmasan,  a 
mountain  valley  in  the  parish  of  Dunoon,  in 
Cowal.  The  MS.  contains  other  fragments  of 
tales  in  prose,  but  we  shall  refer  only  to  the 
poetical  story  of  Deirdre,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called  in  Gaelic,  "  Din  Chloinn  Uisneachain." 
The  tale  is  a  famous  one  in  the  Highlands, 
and  the  heroes  of  it,  the  sons  of  Usnoth,  have 
given  name  to  Dun  Mhac  Uisneachain,  or  Dun 
Mac  Sniocbain,  said  to  be  the  Roman  Here- 
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gonium,  in  the  parish  of  Ardchattan  in  Argyle-  |  poem  as  it  appears  in  the  Keport  of  the  High- 
shire.     We  give  the  following  version  of  the  I  land  Society  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian  (p.  298). 


Do  deck  Dcardir  ar  a  lieise  ar  crichibh  Alban,  agus 
TO  chaii  an  Laoidh  ' — 
Inmain  tir  in  tir  ud  thoir, 
Alba  cona  lingantaibh 
Nocha  ticfuinn  eisdi  ille 
Mana  tisaiu  le  Naise. 
Inmain  Dun  Fidhgha  is  Dun  Finn 
Inmain  in  Dun  os  a  cinn 
Inmain  Inis  Draignde 
Is  inmain  Dun  Silibnei. 
Caill  cuan  gar  tigeadh  Ainnle  mo  nuar 
Fagair  lim  ab  bitan 
Is  Naise  an  oirear  Alban. 
Glend  Laidh  do  chollain  fan  mboirmin  caoimli 
lase  is  sieng  is  saiU  bruich 
Fa  hi  mo  chuid  an  Glend  laigh. 
Glend  masaiu  ard  a  crimh  geal  a  gasain 
Do  nimais  colladh  corrach 
Os  Inbhar  muugach  Masain. 
Glend  Eitchi  ann  do  togbhus  mo  ched  tigh 
Alaind  a  fldh  iar  neirghe 
Buaile  grene  Ghlind  eitchi. 
Mo  chen  Glend  Urchaidh 
Ba  hedh  in  Glend  direach  dromchain 
Uallcha  feara  aoisi  ma  Naise 
An  Glend  Urchaidh. 
Glend  da  ruadh 
Mo  chen  gach  fear  da  na  dual 
Is  binn  guth  cuach 
Ar  craeib  chruim 
Ar  in  mbinn  os  Glenndaruadh 
Inmain  Draighen  is  tren  traigh 
Inmain  Auichd  in  ghainimh  glain 
Nocha  ticfuin  eisde  auoir 
Mana  tisuiun  lem  Inmain. 


There  is  some  change  in  the  translation  as 
compared  with  that  given  in  the  Higliland 
Society's  Report,  the  meaning,  however,  being 
nearly  identical  in  both.  The  tale  to  which 
this  mournful  lyric  is  attached, — the  story  of 
the  children  of  Usnoth  and  their  sad  fate, 
bears  that  Conor  was  king  of  Ulster.  Visiting 
on  one  occasion  the  house  of  FeOim,  his  sean- 
achie,  Feilim's  wife,  was  delivered  of  a  daughter 
while  the  king  was  in  the  house.  Cathbad  the 
Iiruid,  who  was  present,  prophesied  that  many 
disasters  should  befal  Ulster  on  account  of  the 
child  then  born.  The  king  resolved  to  bring 
her  up  as  his  own  future  wife,  and  for  this 
end  enclosed  her  in  a  tower  where  she  was 
excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  men,  except 
her  tutor,  her  nurse,  and  an  attendant  called 
Lavarcam.  It  happened  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  by  means  of  this  Lavarcam,  she  came  to 
see  jS'aos,  the  son  of  Usnoth.  She  at  once 
formed  a  warm  affection  for  him ;  the  affection 


English  Translation. 
Deirdre  looked  back  on  the  land  of  A  Iban,  and  smig 
this  lay  :^ 
Beloved  is  that  eastern  land, 
Alba  (Scotland),  with  its  lakes. 
Oh  that  I  might  not  depart  from  it, 
Unless  I  were  to  go  with  Naos ! 
Beloved  is  Dunfigha  and  Dunlin. 
Beloved  is  the  Dun  above  it. 
Beloved  is  Inisdraiyen  (Imstrynich?), 
And  beloved  is  Dun  Sween. 
The  forest  of  the  sea  to  which  Ainnle  would  come, 

alas! 
I  leave  for  ever, 

And  Naos,  on  the  seacoast  of  Alban. 
Glen  Lay  (Glen  Luy  ?),  I  would  sleep  by  its  gentld 

murmur. 
Fish  and  venison,  and  the  fat  of  meat  boiled, 
Such  would  be  my  food  in  Glen  Lay. 
Glenmasan  !     High  is  its  wild  garlic,  fair  Its 

branches. 
I  would  sleep  wakefully 
Over  the  shaggy  Invermasan. 
Glen  Etive  !  in  which  I  raised  my  first  house, 
Delightful  were  its  groves  on  rising 
WTien  the  sun  struck  on  Glen  Etive. 
ily  delight  was  Glen  Urchay  ; 
It  is  the  straight  vale  of  many  ridges. 
Joyful  were  his  fellows  around  Naos 
In  Glen  Urchay. 
Glendaruadh  (Glendaruel  ?), 
My  delight  in  every  man  who  belongs  to  it. 
Sweet  is  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo 
(3n  the  bending  tree, 
Sweet  is  it  above  Glendaruadh. 
Beloved  is  Drayen  of  the  sounding  shore  1 
Beloved  is  Avich  (Dalavich  ?)  of  the  pure  sand. 
Oh  that  I  might  not  leave  the  east 
Unless  it  were  to  come  along  with  me  I    Beloved — • 

was  reciprocated,  and  Xaos  and  Deirdre,  by 
which  name  the  young  woman  was  called,  fled 
to  Scotland,  accompanied  by  Ainle  and  Ardan, 
the  brothers  of  Naos.  Here  they  were  kindly 
received  by  the  king,  and  had  lands  given  them 
for  their  support.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
lands  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dun 
Mhac  Uisneachain  in  Lorn.  Here  they  lived 
long  and  happily.  At  length  Conor  desired 
their  return,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Scotland, 
promising  them  welcome  and  security  in  Ire- 
land if  they  would  but  return.  Deirdre  strongly 
objected,  fearing  the  treachery  of  Conor,  but 
she  was  overruled  by  the  urgency  of  her  hus- 
band and  his  brothers.  They  left  Scotland, 
Deirdre  composing  and  singing  the  above 
mournful  lay.  In  Ireland  they  were  at  first 
received  with  apparent  kindness,  but  soon  after 
the  house  in  which  they  dwelt  was  sui-rounded 
by  Conor  and  his  men,  and  after  deeds  of 
matchless  valour  the  three  brothers  were  put 
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to  death,  in  defiance  of  Conor's  pledge.  The 
broken  hearted  Deirdre  cast  herself  on  the 
grave  of  Naos  and  died,  having  first  composed 
and  sung  a  lament  for  his  death.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  touching  in  the  catalogue  of 
Celtic  tales ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  ohserve 
the  influence  it  exerted  over  the  Celtic  mind 
hy  its  efi'ect  upon  the  topographical  nomen- 
clature of  the  country.  There  are  several  Dun 
Deirdres  to  be  found  still.  One  is  prominent 
in  the  vale  of  the  Nevis,  near  FortwiHiam,  and 
another  occupies  the  summit  of  a  magnificent 
rock  overhanging  Loch  Ness,  in  Stratherrick. 
Naos,  too,  has  given  his  name  to  rocks,  and 
woods,  and  lakes  ranging  from  Ayrshire  to 
Inverness-shire,  but  the  most  signal  of  all  is 
the  great  lake  which  fills  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Caledonian  valley.  Loch  Ness.  The 
old  Statistical  Account  of  Liverness  states 
that  the  name  of  this  lake  was  understood  to 
be  derived  from  some  mythical  person  among 
the  old  Celts ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  person  was  Naos.  The  lake  of  Naos 
(Naise  in  the  genitive),  Kes  below,  and  over- 
hanging it  is  the  Tower  of  Deirdre.  The  pro- 
pinquity is  natural,  and  the  fact  is  evidence  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  tale. 

There  are  other  MSS.  of  high  antiquity  in 
existence  said  to  be  Scotch;  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  for  an  account  of  these  to  the  Appendix 
to  the  Eeport  of  the  Highland  Society  on  the 
Poems  of  Ossian,  an  account  -vvritten  by  an 
admirable  Celtic  scholar,  Dr  Donald  Smith, 
the  brother  of  Dr  John  Smith  of  Campbel- 
town, so  distinguished  in  the  same  field. 

The  next  rehc  of  Celtic  literature  to  which 
we  refer  is 

The  Book  of  Deee. 
This  is  a  vellum  MS.  of  eighty-sLx  folios, 
about  six  inches  long  by  three  broad,  discovered 
in  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge,  by 
Mr  Bradshaw,  the  librarian  of  the  University. 
It  had  belonged  to  a  distinguished  collector  of 
books.  Bishop  Moore  of  Norwich,  and  after- 
ward.i  of  Ely,  whose  library  was  presented  to 
llie  University  more  than  a  century  ago.  The 
diiof  portion  of  the  book  is  in  Latin,  and  is 


said  to  be  as  old  as  the  9th  century.  This 
portion  contains  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  and 
portions  of  the  other  three  Gospels.  The  MS. 
also  contains  part  of  an  Office  for  the  visitation 
of  the  sick,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed.  There  is 
much  interest  in  this  portion  of  the  book  as 
indicative  of  the  state  of  learning  in  the  Celtic 
Church  at  the  time.  It  shows  that  the  eccle- 
siastics of  that  Church  kept  pace  with  the  ago 
in  which  they  lived,  that  they  knew  their 
Bible,  and  could  both  write  and  read  in 
Latin.  The  MS.  belonged  to  a  Culdee  estal> 
lishment,  and  is  therefore  a  memorial  of  the 
ancient  Celtic  Church.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
possess  so  few  memorials  of  that  Church,  con- 
vinced as  we  are  that,  did  we  know  the  truth, 
many  of  the  statements  made  regarding  it  by 
men  of  a  different  age,  and  belonging  to  a 
differently  constituted  ecclesiastical  system, 
would  be  found  to  be  unsupported  by  the 
evidence.  It  is  strange  that  if  the  Culdee 
establishments  were  what  many  modern  writers 
make  them  to  have  been,  they  should  have  had 
so  many  tokens  of  their  popularity  as  this 
volume  exhibits ;  and  we  know  well  that  that 
Church  did  not  fall  before  the  assaults  of  a 
hostUe  population,  but  before  those  of  a  hostile 
king. 

But  the  more  interesting  portion  of  the 
Book  of  Deer,  in  connection  with  our  inquiry, 
win  be  found  in  the  Gaelic  entries  on  the 
margin  and  in  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  volume. 
These  have  all  been  given  to  the  world  in  the 
recent  publication  of  portions  of  the  book  by 
the  Spalding  Club,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr  Jolm  Stuart.  Celtic  scholars  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Spalding  Club  for  this  admir- 
able publication,  and  although  many  of  them 
will  differ  from  the  editor  in  some  of  the  views 
which  he  gives  in  his  accompanying  disquisi- 
tions, and  even  in  some  of  the  readings  of  the 
Gaelic,  they  cannot  but  feel  indebted  to  him 
for  the  style  in  which  he  has  furnished  them 
with  the  original,  for  it  is  really  so,  in  the 
plates  which  the  volume  contains.  On  these 
every  man  can  comment  for  himself  and  form 
his  own  inferences.  We  liave  given  us  in 
this  MS. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  DEER. 


The  Legend  of  Deer. 


Columcille  acusdrostan  mac  cosgreg  adalta  taa- 
gator  ahi  marroalseg  dia  doib  gonic  abbordoboir  acus- 
b4de  cnithnec  robomormsr  bichan  araginn  acusesse 
rothidnaig  doib  ingathraig  sain  insaere  gobraith  dmor- 
maer  acus6thosec.tangator  asdathle  sen  incathraig  ele 
acusdoraten  ricoluraciUe  si  iarfallan  doratb  de  acus- 
dorodloeg  arinmormeer-ibede  gondas  tabrad  do  acus- 
nitharat'acusrogab  mac  do  galar  iarnere  naglerec  acus- 
robomarfib  act  madbeo  iarsen  dochuid  inmormaer 
dattac  naglerec  gondendses  ernacde  les  inmac  gondisad 


English  Tramlation. 
Columcille  and  Drostan,  son  of  Cosgreg,  his  pupil, 
came  from  1  as  God  revealed  to  them  to  Aberdour,  anil 
Bede  the  Pict  was  Mormaor  of  Buchan  before  them, 
and  it  was  he  who  gifted  to  them  that  town  in  free- 
dom for  ever  from  mormaor  and  toiseach.  After  that 
they  carae  to  another  town,  and  it  pleased  Columcille, 
for  it  was  full  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  he  asked  it  of 
the  Mormaor,  that  is  Bede,  that  he  would  give  it  to 
him,  and  he  would  not  give  it,  and  a  son  of  his  took 
a  sickness  after  refusing  the  clerics,  and  he  was  dead 


slants   do  acusdorat  inedbairt  doih  uacloic  intiprat  but  a  little.     After  that  the  Mormaor  went  to  entreat 

gonice  chloic  petti  mic  garnait  doronsat  innernacde  of  the  clerics  that  they  would  make  prayer  for  the  son 

acustanic  slante  do;  Iarsen  dorat  collumciUe  dodros-  that  health  might  come  to  him,  and  he  gave  as  an 

tan   inchadraig  sen   acusrosbenact   acusforacaib   im-  offering  to  them  from  Cloch  an  tiprat  (the  stone  of  the 

brether  gebe  tisaid  ris  nabad  blienec  buadacc  tangator  well)  as  far  as  Cloch  Pit  mac  Garnad  (the  stone  of 

deara    drostan    arscarthain    fri    collumcille    rolaboir  Pitmacgarnad).     They  made  the  prayer,  and  health 


columcille  bedear  anim  d  hiinn  imacd. 


Such  is  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the 
old  monastery  of  Deer,  as  preserved  in  this  book, 
and  ^TTitten  probably  in  the  twelfth  century.  It 
was  in  aU  probability  handed  down  from  tho 
close  of  the  sixth  or  from  a  later  period,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  period  of  six  hun- 
dred years  had  elapsed  between  the  events  here 
recorded  and  the  record  itseK  as  it  appears. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Columba  ever  made 
this  expedition  to  Buchan,  or  whether  Drostan, 
whose  name  is  in  all  likelihood  British,  lived 
in  the  time  of  Columba.  The  Aberdeen 
Breviary  makes  him  nephew  of  the  saint,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  him  in  this  or  any 
other  connection  by  early  ecclesiastical  writers, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
belonged  to  a  later  period.  It  was  of  some 
consequence  at  tliis  time  to  connect  any  such 
establishment  as  that  at  Deer  with  the  name  of 
Columba.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  its 
having  been  founded  by  Drostan. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  several  things 
which  are  brought  to  light  by  this  legend  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  teaches  us  what  the 
men  of  the  period  believed  regarding  the  sixth. 
The  ecclesiastics  of  Deer  believed  that  their 
own  instittttion  had  been  founded  so  early  as 
the  sixth  century,  and  clearly  that  they  were 
the  successors  of  the  founders.  If  this  be  true, 
gospel  light  shone  among  the  Picts  of  Buchan 
almost  as  soon  as  among  the  people  of  lona. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  previous  to  Co- 
lumba's  coming  to  Scotland  the  country  had  felt 


After  that  Collumcille  gave  that  town 
to  Drostan,  and  he  blessed  it,  and  left  the  word, 
Whosoever  comes  against  it,  let  him  not  be  long- 
lived  or  successful.  Drostan 's  tears  came  (Deara)  on 
separating  from  Collumcille.  Collumcille  said,  Let 
Deer  (Tear)  be  its  name  from  hence  forwMd. 

powerfully  the  influence  of  Chiisliauity,i  and 
the  legend  of  Deer  would  seem  to  corroborate 
the  statement.  From  the  palace  of  Brude  the 
king,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  on  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  Mormaor,  or  Governor  of 
Buchan,  Christianity  occupied  the  country  so 
early  as  the  age  of  Columba.  But  this  is  a 
legend,  and  must  not  be  made  more  of  than  it 
is  worth.  Then  this  legend  gives  us  some 
view  of  the  civil  pohcy  of  the  sixth  century,  as 
the  men  of  the  twelfth  viewed  it.  The  chief 
governor  of  Buchan  was  Bede,  the  same  name 
with  that  of  the  venerable  Northumbrian 
historian  of  the  eighth  century.  He  is  simply 
designated  as  Cruthnec  (Cruithneach)  or  the 
Pict.  Was  this  because  there  were  other  in- 
habitants in  the  country  besides  Picts  at  the 
time,  or  because  they  were  Picts  in  contrast 
with  the  people  of  that  day  ?  The  probability 
is,  tliat  these  writers  of  the  twelfth  century 
designated  Bede  as  a  Pict,  in  contradistinction 
to  themselves,  who  were  probably  of  Scotic 
origin.  Then  the  names  in  this  document  arc 
of  interest.  Besides  that  of  Bede,  wo  havs 
Drostan  and  Cosgreg,  his  father,  and  GarnaicL 
Bede,  Drostan,  Cosgreg,  and  Garnaid,  are 
names  not  known  in  the  Gaelic  nomenclature 
of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  And  there  are  names 
of  places,  Aberdobhotr,  known  as  Aberdour  to 
this  day,  Buchan  also  in  daily  use,  Cloch  in 
tiprat  not  known  now,  and  Pit  mac  garnaid  aloO 

'  Early  Scottish  Cliurch,  p.  lib. 
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become  obsolete.  Aberdobhoir  (Aberdwfr)  is 
purely  a  British  name ;  Buchan,  derived  from 
the  British  Bioeh,  a  cow,  is  also  British  ;  Pit 
mac  garnaid,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mac,  is 
not  Gaelic,  so  that  the  only  Gaelic  name  in  the 
legend  is  Cloch  in  tiprat,  a  merely  descriptive 
term.  This  goes  far  to  show  what  the  cha- 
racter of  the  early  topography  of  Scotland 
really  is. 

Then  there  is  light  thrown  upon  the  civil 
arrangements  of  the  Celtic  state.  We  read 
nothing  of  chiefs  and  clans,  but  we  have  Mor- 
maors  (great  officers),  and  Toiseachs  (leaders), 
the  next  officer  in  point  of  rank,  understood 
to  be  connected  with  the  military  arrangements 
of  the  country,  the  one  being  the  head  of  the 
civil  and  the  other  of  the  military  organisation. 
At  this  time  there  was  a  Celtic  kingdom  in 
Scotland,  with  a  well  established  and  well 
organised  government,  entirely  different  from 
what  appears  afterwards  under  the  feudal 
system  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  when  the  people 
became  divided  into  clans,  each  under  their 
separate  chiefs,  waging  perpetual  war  with  each 
other.  Of  all  this  the  Book  of  Deer  cannot 
and  does  not  speak  authoritatively,  but  it 
indicates  the  belief  of  the  twelfth  century  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  sixth. 

The  farther  Gaehc  contents  of  the  Book  of 
Deer  are  notices  of  grants  of  land  conferred  by 
the  friends  of  the  institution.  None  of  these 
are  real  charters,  but  the  age  of  charters  had 
come,  and  it  was  important  that  persons  hold- 
ing lands  should  have  some  formal  title  to 
them.  Hence  the  notices  of  grants  inscribed 
on  the  margin  of  this  book,  all  without  date, 
save  that  there  is  a  copy  of  a  Latin  charter  of 
David  I.,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year 
1124. 

The  memoranda  of  grants  to  the  monastery 
are  in  one  case  headed  with  the  following 
blessing — Acas  hennaet  inchomded  arce.cmor- 
mar  acusarcecfosech  chomallfas  acusdansil 
daneis.  "And  the  blessing  of  the  one  God  on 
every  governor  and  every  leader  who  keeps 
this,  and  to  their  seed  afterwards."  The  first 
grant  recorded  follows  immediately  after  the 
legend  given  above.  It  narrates  that  Com- 
geall  mac  eda  gave  from  Orti  to  Furene  to 
Columba  and  to  Drostan  ;  that  Moridacn 
M'Morcunn  gave  Pit  mac  Garnait  and  Achad 


toche  temni,  the  former  being  Mormaor  and 
the  latter  Toiseach.  Matain  M'CaeriU  gave  a 
Mormaor's  share  in  Altin  (not  Altere,  as  in  the 
Spalding  Club's  edition),  and  Cuin  (not  Cuhi) 
M'Batin  gave  the  share  of  a  Toiseach.  Dom- 
nall  M'Giric  and  Maelbrigte  M'CathaU  gave 
Pett  in  muilenn  to  Drostan.  Cathal  M'Mor- 
cunt  gave  Achad  naglerech  to  Drostan.  Dom- 
nall  M'Euadri  and  Malcolum  M'Culeon  gave 
Bidbin  to  God  and  to  Drostan.  Malcolum 
M'CLnatha  (]\Ialcolm  the  Second)  gave  a  king's 
share  in  Bidbin  and  in  Pett  M'Gobroig,  and 
two  davachs  above  Eosabard.  Malcolum 
M'Mailbrigte  gave  the  Delerc.  Malsnecte 
M'Luloig  gave  Pett  Malduib  to  Drostan. 
DomnaU  M'Meic  DubhacLn  sacrificed  every 
offering  to  Drostan.  Cathal  sacrificed  in  the 
same  manner  his  Toiseach's  share,  and  gave 
the  food  of  a  hundred  every  Christmas,  and 
every  Pasch  to  God  and  to  Drostan.  Kenneth 
Mac  meic  Dobarcon  and  Cathal  gave  Alterin 
aUa  from  Te  (Tigh)  na  Camon  as  far  as 
the  birch  tree  between  the  two  Alterins. 
Domnall  and  Cathal  gave  Etdanin  to  God 
and  to  Drostan.  Cainneaoh  and  Domnall  and 
Cathal  sacrificed  all  these  offerings  to  God  and 
to  Drostan  from  beginning  to  end  free,  from 
Mormaors  and  from  Toiseachs  to  the  day  of 
judgment. 

It  wUl  be  observed  that  some  of  the  words  in 
this  translation  are  difierent  from  those  given 
in  the  edition  of  the  Spalding  Club.  Some 
of  the  readings  in  that  edition,  notwithstand 
ing  its  general  accuracy,  are  doubtful.  In 
the  case  of  uethe  na  camone,  unless  the  ue 
is  understood  as  standing  for  from,  there  is  no 
starting  point  at  aU  in  the  passage  describing 
the  grant.  Besides,  we  read  Altin  allend,  as 
the  name  of  Altin  or  Alterin  in  another  grant. 
This  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
learned  translator. 

These  grants  are  of  interest  for  various  rea- 
sons. We  have  first  of  all  the  names  of  tlie 
grantees  and  others,  as  the  names  common 
during  the  twelfth  and  previous  centuries,  for 
these  grants  go  back  to  a  period  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  the  Second,  when  the  first 
change  began  to  take  place  in  the  old  Celtic 
system  of  polity.  We  have  such  names  as  Com- 
geall  Mac  Eda,  Y>To\)ah\^ Mac  Aoidh,  or,  as  spelt 
now  in  English,  Mackay ;  Moridach  M'Mor- 
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ertnn  {Morgaii),  or,  as  now  spelt,  M'Morran; 
Matain  MCaerill,  Matthew  M'Kerroll ;  Cuhi 
M'Batin,  Colin  M'Bean ;  Domhnall  M'Oirig, 
Donald  M'Erig  (Gregor  or  Eric?);  Malbrigte 
M'Cathail,  Gilbert  M'Kail ;  Cathal  M'Mor- 
cunt,  Cathal  M'Morran ;  Dovihnall  M'Ruadri, 
Donald  M'Eory ;  Malcolum  itf'CaZeore,  Malcolm 
M'Colin ;  Malcolum  M^Cinnatlia,  Malcolm 
M'Kenneth,  now  M'Kenzie.  This  was  king 
Malcolm  the  Second,  whose  Celtic  designation 
is  of  the  same  character  mth  that  of  the  other 
parties  in  the  notice.  Maleolum  M'AIailbrigte, 
Malcolm  M'Malbride;  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  latter  name  in  present  use  is  Gilbert. 
Malsnecte  M'Luloig,  Malsiiechta  M'Lidaieh. 
The  former  of  these  names  is  obsolete,  but 
M'Lullich  is  known  as  a  surname  to  this  day. 
Domnall  M'Meic  Dubhacin  (not  Dubbaein), 
the  latter  name  not  known  now.  The  name 
Dobharcon  is  the  genitive  of  Dobharcu,  an 
otter.  The  names  of  animals  were  frequently 
applied  to  men  at  the  time  among  the  Celts. 
The  father  of  King  Brude  was  Mialchu,  a 
greyhound.  Loilgheach  (Lulach),  a  man's 
name,  is  in  reality  a  milch  cow. 

The  next  set  of  grants  entered  on  the  mar- 
gin of  this  remarkable  record  are  as  foUows  : 
— Donchad  M'Meic  Bead  mec  Hidid  (pro- 
bably the  same  with  Eda,  and  therefore  Aoidh), 
gave  Acchad  Madchor  to  Christ  and  to  Dros- 
tan  and  to  ColuimciUe ;  Malechi  and  ComgeU 
and  Gillecriosd  !M'Fingun  witnesses,  and  Mal- 
coluim  M'Molini.  Cormac  M'Cenncdig  gave  as 
far  as  ScaU  merlec.  Comgell  M'Caeimaig,  the 
Toiseach  of  Clan  Canan,  gave  to  Christ  and 
to  Drostan  and  to  Colmncille  as  far  as  the 
Gortlie  mor,  at  the  part  nearest  to  Aldin 
Alenn,  from  Dubuci  to  Lurchara,  both  hUl  and 
field  free  from  Toiseachs  for  ever,  and  a  blessing 
on  those  who  observe,  and  a  curse  on  those 
who  oppose  this. 

The  names  here  are  different  from  those  in 
the  former  entry,  with  few  exceptions.  They 
are  Duncan,  son  of  Macbeth,  son  of  Hugh  or 
Ay,  Malachi,  Comgall,  Gilchrist  M'Kinnc>n, 
and  Malcolm  IM'Millaii,  Comgall  M'Caennaig 
(M'Coinnich  or  M'Kenzie  ?)  In  this  entry  we 
have  the  place  which  is  read  Altere  and 
Alterin  by  ]\Ir  Wliitley  Stokes.  It  is  here 
entered  as  Aldin  Alenn,  as  it  is  in  a  former 
grant  entered  as  Altin.     In  no  case  is  the 


er  written  in  full,  so  that  Alterin  is  a  guess. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aldin  Alenn 
and  Alterin  alia  are  the  same  place.  If  it 
be  Alterin  the  Alia  may  mean  rough,  stony, 
as  opposed  to  a  more  level  and  smooth  place 
of  the  same  name.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  this  entry  the  name  of  a  clan  appears 
Clande  Canan  {Clann  Chanain).  There  was 
such  a  clan  in  Argyleshire  who  were  treasurers 
of  the  Argyle  family,  and  derived  their  name 
from  the  GaeKc  Cain,  a  Tax.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  name  in  Buchan  might  have 
been  applied  to  a  family  of  hereditary  tax- 
gatherers. 

The  next  series  of  grants  entered  on  the 
margin  of  the  "  Book  of  Deer"  are  as  foUows  : 
— Colbain  Mormaor  of  Buchan,  and  Eva, 
daughter  of  Gartnait,  his  wife,  and  Donnalic 
M'Sithig,  the  Toiseach  of  Clenni  Morgainn, 
sacrificed  all  the  offerings  to  God  and  to 
Drostan,  and  to  Columcilli,  and  to  Peter  the 
Apostle,  from  all  the  exactions  made  on  a 
portion  of  four  davaehs,  from  the  high  monas- 
teries of  Scotland  generally  and  the  high 
churches.  The  witnesses  are  Brocein  and 
Cormac,  Abbot  of  Turbruaid,  and  Morgann 
M'Donnchaid,  and  Gilli  Petair  M'Donnchaid, 
and  Malaechin,  and  the  two  M'Matni,  and  the 
chief  men  of  Buchan,  all  as  witnesses  in  Elain 
(EUon). 

The  names  in  this  entry  are  Colban,  the 
mormaor,  a  name  obsolete  now — although  it 
would  seem  to  appear  in  M'Cubbin — Eva,  and 
Gartnait.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  the 
(Jaelic  form  of  Eve,  and  the  latter,  the  name 
of  Eva's  father,  is  gone  out  of  use,  unless  it 
appear  in  M'Carthy — Donnalic  (it  is  Donna- 
chac,  as  transcribed  in  the  edition  of  the  Spald 
ing  Club),  M'Sitliig  or  Donnalic  M'Keich,  the 
surname  well  known  still  in  the  Higlilands — 
Brocein,  the  little  badger,  Cormac,  Morgan, 
Gillepedair,  Malceehin,  the  servant  of  Each- 
ainn  or  Hector,  and  M'Matni  or  M'Mahon,  the 
EngUsh  Matheson.  There  is  another  instance 
here  of  a  clan,  the  clan  Morgan. 

The  most  of  these  names  must  be  understood 
merely  as  patronymic,  the  son  called,  accord- 
ing to  the  Celtic  custom,  after  the  name  of  his 
father.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  these 
were  clan  names  in  the  usual  sense.  King 
Malcolm  II.  is  called  Malcolum  M'Cinnatha. 
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or  Malcolm  the  son  of  Keimeth,  bat  it  would 
be  sufficiently  absurd  to  conclude  that  Malcolm 
was  a  Mackenzie.  And  yet  there  are  two 
clans  referred  to  in  these  remarkable  records, 
the  clan  Canan  and  the  clan  Morgan.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  the  Buch- 
anans of  Stirlingshire  or  of  ArgyleshLre  had 
any  connection  with  the  tribe  of  Canan  men- 
tioned here  J  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Mackays 
of  the  Keay  country,  whose  ancient  name  was 
Clan  Morgan,  may  have  derived  their  origin 
from  Buchan.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  Toiseachs  are  associated  with  these 
clans,  Comgell  Mac  Caennaig  being  called  the 
Toiseach  of  Clan  Canan,  and  Donnallc  M'Sithig 
the  Toiseach  of  Clan  Morgan,  although  neither 
of  the  men  are  designated  by  the  clan  name. 
It  would  seem  that  under  the  Mormaors  the 
family  system  existed  and  was  acknowledged, 
the  Mormaoi-  being  the  representative  of  the 
king,  and  the  Toiseach  the  head  of  the  sept, 
who  led  his  followers  to  battle  when  called 
upon  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time  the  clan 
system  would  seem  to  have  been  Ln  an  entirely 
diflerout  condition  from  that  to  which  it  at- 
tained after  the  introduction  of  the  feudal 
system,  when  the  chiefs  for  the  first  time  got 
feudal  titles  to  their  lands. 

Many  other  inferences  might  be  made  from 
these  Lateresting  records.  It  is  enough,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  they  prove  beyond  a  ques- 
tion the  existence  of  a  literary  culture  and  a 
social  organisation  among  the  ancient  Celts 
for  which  they  do  not  always  get  credit ;  and 
if  such  a  book  existed  at  Deer,  what  reason  is 
there  to  doubt  that  similar  books  were  nume- 
rously dispersed  over  the  other  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  country  ] 


A  eolcha  Albau  uile, 
A  shluagh  feuta  foltbhuidhe, 
Cia  ceud  ghabhail,  au  e61  duibh, 
Ro  ghabhasdair  Albanbruigb. 
Albanus  ro  ghabh,  lik  a  shiogh, 
Mac  sen  oirderc  Isicon, 
Brathair  is  Briutus  gan  brath, 
0  raitear  Alba  eathrach. 
Ro  ionnarb  a  brathair  bras, 
Briotua  tar  muir  n-Icht-n-amlmas, 
Ro  gabh  Briutus  Albain  ain, 
Go  rinn  fhiadhnach  Fotudain. 
Fota  iar  m-Briutus  m-blaith,  m-bil, 
Ro  ghabhsad  Clanna  Nemhidh, 
Erglan  iar  teacht  as  a  loing, 
Do  aithle  thoghla  thuir  Conuing. 


There  is  one  curious  entry  towards  the  close 
of  the  MS. — "  Forchubus  eaichduini  imhia 
arrath    in   lehran   colli,    aratardda   hendacht 

foranmain  in  truagan  rodscribai 7," 

which  is  thus  translated  by  Mr  Whitley 
Stokes  : — "  Be  it  on  the  conscience  of  every 
one  in  whom  shaU  be  for  grace  the  booklet 
with  splendour :  that  he  give  a  blessing  on  the 
soul  of  the  wretchock  who  -wrote  it." 

This  is  probably  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Gaelic.  But  the  original  might  be  rendered 
in  English  by  the  following  translation  : — 
"  Let  it  be  on  the  conscience  of  each  man 
in  whom  shall  be  for  good  fortune  the 
booklet  with  colour,  that  he  give  a  blessing 
on  the  soul  of  the  poor  one  who  wrote  it." 
Rath  is  good  fortune,  and  li  is  colour,  referring 
probably  to  the  coloured  portions  of  the  writ- 
ing, and  Truaghan  is  the  Gaelic  synonym  of 
the  "  miserus  "  or  "  miserimus "  of  the  old 
Celtic  church.  Mr  Whitley  Stokes,  as  quoted 
by  Dr  Stuart,  says  (p.  Ix),  "  In  point  of  lan- 
guage this  is  identical  with  the  oldest  Irish 
glosses  in  Zeuss'  Grammatica  Celtica." 

The  Albanic  Duan. 
This  relic  of  Celtic  literature  might  have 
been  taken  as  chronologically  preceding  the 
Book  of  Deer,  but  while  portions  of  the  latter 
are  looked  upon  as  having  been  written  pre- 
vious to   the  nuith  century,    the   former,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  of  the  age  of  Malcolm  III. 
It  is   said  to  have  been  sung  by  the  Gaelic 
bard   of  the  royal  house  at  the  coronation  of 
Malcolra.     It  is  transcribed  here  as  it  appears 
in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  where 
it  is  given  as  copied  from  the  M'Eirbis  MSw 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  : — 
English  Trmislcdion. 
Ye  learned  of  Alban  altogether 
Ye  people  shy,  yellow-haired 
Which  was  the  first  invasion,  do  ye  know 
That  took  the  land  of  Alban  ? 
Albanus  took  it,  active  his  men, 
That  famous  son  of  Isacon, 
The  brother  of  Briutus  without  guile 
From  whom  Alba  of  the  ships  is  said. 
Briutus  banished  his  bold  brother 
Over  the  stormy  sea  of  Icht. 
Briutus  took  the  beautiful  Alban 
To  the  tempestuous  promontory  of  Fotndan. 
Long  after  Briutus  the  noble,  the  good, 
The  race  of  Neimhidh  took  it, 
Erglan,  after  coming  out  of  his  ship 
After  the  destruction  of  the  tower  of  Conaing, 
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Cruitlmigh  ros  gabhsad  iarttain, 
Tar  ttiaclitain  a  h-Erean-mhuigli, 
.X.righ  tri  iichid  righ  ran, 
Gablisad  diobh  an  Cruithcan-chlar. 

C'athluan  an  ced  righ  diobh-soin, 
Aisnedbfead  daoibh  go  cumair, 
Kob  e  an  righ  degheanach  dhibh 
An  cur  calma  Cusaintin. 

Clanna  Eathach  ina  n-diaigh, 
Gabhsad  Albain  iar  n-airdghliaidh, 
Clanna  Conaire  an  chaomlifhir, 
Toghaidhe  na  treun  Ghaoidhil. 

Tri  mec  Ere  raec  Eachdach  ait, 
Triar  fuair  beannachtair  Patraic.c, 
Ghabhsad  Albain,  ard  a  n-gus, 
Loarn,  Fearghus,  is  Aonghus. 

Dech  m-bliadhna  Loarn,  ler  bladh, 
I  fflaitheas  Oirir  Alban, 
Tar  es  Loarn  t'hel  go  u-gus, 
Scacht  m-bliadhna  ticheat  Fearghus. 

Domhangart  mac  d'Fheargus  ard, 
Aireamh  cuig  m-bliadhan  m-biothgarg, 
A  .XXXIIII.  gan  troid. 
Do  Comghall  mac  Domhangoirt. 

Da  bhliadhan  Conaing  gan  tair, 
Tar  es  Comhghaill  do  Gobhran, 
Ti  bliadhna  fo  cuig  gan  roinn 
Ba  ri  Conall  mac  Comhghoill. 

Cethre  bliadhna  ficheat  tall 

Ba  ri  Aodhan  na  n-iol-rann, 

Dech  m-bliadhna  fo  seacht  seol  n-gle, 

I  fflaitheas  Eathach  buidlie. 

Connchadh  Cearr  raithe,  rel  bladh, 
A  .XVI.  dia  mac  Fcarchar, 
Tar  es  Ferchair,  feaghaidh  rainn, 
.XIIII.  bliadhna  Domhnaill. 

Tar  es  Domhnaill  brie  na  m-bla, 
Conall,  Dunghall  .X.  m-bliadhna, 
.XIIL  bliadhna  Domhnaill  duinn 
Tar  es  DunghaU  is  Chonail. 

Maolduin  mae  Conaill  na  ccreach 
A  .XVIL  do  go  dlightheach, 
Fearchair  fadd,  feagha  leat, 
Do  chaith  bliadhain  thar  .XX. 

Da  bliadhain  Eachdach  na-n-each, 
Ro  ba  calma  an  ri  rightheach, 
Aoin  bhliadhain  ba  flaith  iarttain, 
Ainceallach  maith  mac  Fearchair. 

Seachd  ra-bliadhna  Dungliail  dein, 
Acus  a  ceither  do  Ailpen, 
Tri  bliadhna  Muireadliiogh  mhaith, 
■  XXX.  do  Aodh  na  ardfhlaith. 

A  ceathair  ficheat,  nir  fhann. 
Do  bUiadhnaibh  do  chaith  Domhnall, 
Da  bhliadhain  Conaill,  cem  n-gle, 
Is  a  ceathair  Chonail  ele. 

Naoi  m-bliadhna  Cusaintin  chain, 
A  naoi  Aongusa  ar  Albain, 
Cethre  bliadhna  Aodha  ain, 
Is  a  tri  deng  Eoghanain. 

Triocha  bliadhain  Cionaoith  chruaitlh, 
A  ceathair  Domhnall  drechriiaiUh, 
.XXX.  bliadhain  co  na  bhrigh, 
Don  churadh  do  Cusaintin. 


Tlie  Cruithne  took  it  after  that 
On  coming  out  of  Erin  of  the  plain. 
Seventy  noble  kings  of  them 
Took  the  Cruithnean  plain. 

Cathluan  was  the  first  king  of  them, 
I  tell  it  you  in  order, 
The  last  king  of  them  wa.s 
The  brave  hero  Constantine. 

The  children  of  Eochy  after  them 
Seized  Alban  after  a  great  fight. 
The  children  of  Conair,  the  gentle  mau. 
The  choice  of  the  brave  Gael. 

Three  sons  of  Ere  the  son  of  Eochy  the  joyo 
Three  who  got  the  blessing  of  Patrick, 
Seized  Alban  ;  great  was  their  courage. 
Lorn,  Fergus,  and  Angus. 

Ten  years  to  Lorn,  by  which  was  renown. 
In  the  sovereignty  of  Oirir  Alban, 
After  Lorn  the  generous  and  strong 
Seven  and  twenty  years  to  Fergus. 

Domangart,  son  of  the  great  Fergus, 
Had  the  number  of  five  terrible  years. 
Twenty-four  years  without  a  fight 
Were  to  Comghall  son  of  Domangart. 

Two  years  of  success  without  contempt 
After  Comghall  to  Gobhran. 
Three  years  with  five  without  division 
AVasrking  Conall  son  of  Comghall. 

Four  and  twenty  peaceful  years 
Was  king  Aodhan  of  many  songs. 
Ten  years  with  seven,  a  true  tale, 
lu  sovereignty  Eochy  buy. 

Connchadh  Cearr  a  quarter,  star  of  reuo^<-n. 
Sixteen  years  to  his  son  Ferchar, 
.  After  Ferchar,  see  the  poems. 
Thirteen  years  to  Donald. 

After  Donald  breao  of  the  shouts. 
Was  Conall,  Dungal  ten  years. 
Thirteen  years  Donald  Donn 
After  Dungal  and  ConaU. 

Maolduin,  son  of  Conall  of  spoils. 
Seventeen  years  to  him  rightfully. 
Ferchar  fadd,  see  you  it 
Spent  one  year  over  twenty. 

Two  years  was  Eochy  of  steeds. 
Bold  was  the  king  of  palaces. 
One  year  was  king  after  that 
Aincellach  the  good,  son  of  Fercliar. 

Seven  years  was  Dungal  the  impetuous, 
And  four-  to  Ailpin. 
Three  years  Murdoch  the  good, 
Thirty  to  Aodh  as  high  chief. 

Eighty,  not  feeble 

Years  did  Donald  spend. 

Two  years  Conall,  a  noble  course. 

And  four  another  Conall. 

Nine  years  Constantine  the  mUd, 
Nine  Angus  over  Alban, 
Four  years  the  excellent  Aodh, 
And  thirteen  Eoghanan. 

Thirty  years  Kenneth  the  Bkrdy, 
Four  Donald  of  ruddy  face. 
Thirty  years  with  effect 
To  the  hero,  to  Constantine. 
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Da  bhliadhain,  ba  daor  a  dath, 
Da  brathair  do  Aodh  niionnscothach, 
Domhnall  mac  Cusaintin  chain, 
Ro  chaith  bliadhaiu  fa  cheatbair. 

Ciisaintin  ba  calma  a  ghleac, 
Eo  chaith  a  se  is  da  fbicbeat, 
Maolcoluim  cethre  bliadhna, 
londolbh  a  h-ocht  airdriagla. 

Seacht  m-bliadhna  Dubhod    den 
Acus  a  ceatbair  Cuilen, 
A  .XXVII,  OS  gach  cloinn 
Do  Cionaoth  mac  Maolcholuim. 

Seacht  m-bliadhna  Cusaintin  cluin 
Acus  a  ceathair  Macdbuibh 
Triochadh  bliadhaiu,  breacaid  rainu 
Ba  ri  Monaidh  Maolcoluim. 

Se  bliadhna  Donnchaid  glain  gaoith 
.XVII.  bliadhna  mac  Fionnlaoich 
Tar  es  Mecbeathaidh  go  m-blaidh 
.rii  mis  i  fflaithios  Lughlaigh. 

Maolcholuim  anosa  as  ri, 

Mac  Donncbaidh  dbata  dhrechbhi, 

A  re  nocha  n-fidir  neach, 

Acht  an  t-eolach  as  eolach 

A  eolcba. 

Da  righ  for  chaogad,  cluino, 
Go  mac  Donnchaidh  drech  ruire, 
Do  shiol  Ere  ardghlain  anoir, 
Gabhsad  Albain,  a  eolaigh. 

Although  this  poem  is  given  ia  Gaelic  as  it 
appears  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Picis  and 
Scots,^  the  English  translation  differs  in  some 
places.  At  p.  60  Tri  bliadhna  fa  cuig^  is 
trarslated  by  Mr  Skene  "  three  years  five 
times,"  whUo  in  the  same  page  dech  m- 
bliadhna  fa  seacht  is  translated  "ten  years 
and  seven."  There  is  no  apparent  ground  for 
such  a  distinction.  So  in  p.  61  eeathar  ficheat, 
eighty,  is  translated  "  four  and  twenty,"  which 
is  at  variance  with  the  usus  of  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage. The  above  translation  seems  the  true 
one. 

This  poem  is  manifestly  of  great  antiquity 
and  of  deep  historical  interest.  Of  the  author- 
ship httlo  is  known.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  is  of  Irish  origin.''  This  is  possible,  for 
judging  by  the  syuchronisms  of  Flann  Mainis- 
treach,  the  Irish  seanachies  were  well  informed 
on  Scottish  matters.  But  whether  Irish  or 
not,  the  whole  poem  refers  to  Scotland,  and  is 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  Celtic  remains 
of  the  country.  It  is  our  oldest  and  most 
authentic  record  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  in 

«  P.  57. 

•  Fo  here  and  eleewhere  in  the  poem  seems  to  re- 
present /rt,  upon,  rather  than  ar,  as  Mr  Skene  sup- 
poses. 

*  Chroniclea  of  the  Pictt  and  Scots,  Int.  p.  xxxvii. 


Two  j-ears,  sad  their  complexion, 
To  his  brother  Aodh  the  youthfully  fair, 
Donald,  son  of  Constantine  the  mild, 
Spent  a  year  above  four. 

Constantine,  bold  was  his  conflict 

Spent  forty  and  six. 

Malcolm  four  years. 

Indulf  eight  in  high  sovereignty. 

Seven  years  Dubhoda  the  impetuous, 
And  four  Cuilen. 

And  twenty-seven  over  all  the  tribes 
To  Kenneth  the  son  of  Malcolm. 

Seven  years  Constantine,  listen. 
And  four  to  Macduff, 
Thirty  years,  the  verses  mark  it. 
Was  king  of  Monaidh,  Malcolm. 

Six  years  was  Duncan  of  pure  wisdom, 
Seventeen  years  the  sou  of  Finlay, 
After  him  Macbeth  with  renown. 
Seven  months  in  sovereignty  Lulach. 

Malcolm  is  now  the  king. 
Son  of  Duncan  the  yeUow-coloured, 
His  time  knowetb  no  one 
But  the  knowing  one  who  is  knowing. 
Ye  learned. 

Two  kings  over  fifty,  listen. 
To  the  son  of  Duncan  of  coloured  face, 
Of  the  seed  of  Ere  the  noble,  in  the  east. 
Possessed  Alban,  ye  learned. 

this  respect  commended  itself  to  the  regard  of 
Pinkerton,  who  was  no  friend  of  anything  that 
was  creditable  to  the  Celts  or  helped  to  estab- 
lish their  claims. 


MUIREADHACH  AlBANNACH. 

The  name  of  Muireadhach  Albannach  is  well 
known  among  the  literary  traditions  of  Celtic 
Scotland.  In  a  curious  genealogy  by  Lachlan 
Mac  Mhutreadhaich  or  Vuirich,  usually  called 
Lachlan  M'Pherson,  givpn  in  the  Eeport  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  on  Ossian,* 
the  said  Lachlan  traces  his  own  genealogy 
back  through  eighteen  generations  to  this 
Muireadhach  or  Murdoch  of  Scotland,  and 
states  that  his  ancestors  were  bards  to 
M'Donald  of  Clanronald  during  the  period. 
The  original  Murdoch  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
has  probably  given  their  name  to  the  whole 
M'Pherson  clan.  There  is  a  curious  poetical 
dialogue  given  in  the  Dean  of  Linmore's  Book 
between  him  and  Cathal  Cr6dhearg,  King  of 
Connaught,  who  flourished  in  the  close  of  the 
12th  century,  upon  their  entering  at  the  same 
time  on  a  monastic  life.  The  poem  would 
seem  to  show  Murdoch  to  liave  been  a  man  of 

»  P.  275. 
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liigh  birth,  while  his  own  compositions  are 
evidence  both  of  his  religious  earnestness  and 
his  poetical  talent.  Until  the  publication  of 
the  Dean  of  Lismore's  book,  it  was  not  known 
that  there  were  any  remains  of  his  composi- 


tions in  existence,  but  that  collection  contains 
several,  aU  on  religious  subjects.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen  of  his  composition,  and 
of  the  Gaelic  poetry  of  the  12th  or  13th 
century  : — 


Mithich  domh  triall  gu  tigh  Pharais, 
'N  uair  a'  gliuin  gun  e  soirbh. 
Cosnaim  an  tigh  treun  gun  clioire, 
Gun  sgeul  aig  neach  'eil  oirnn. 
Dean  do  sriuth  ri  do  shagairt 
'S  coir  cuimhne  ach  gu  dlii  umad  olc. 
Na  beir  do  thigh  righ  gun  agh 
Sgeul  a's  prlomh  ri  agradh  ort. 
Na  dean  folchainn  a'd  pheacadh, 
Ge  grain  ri  innseadh  a  h-olc  ; 
Leigeadh  de'd  chuid  an  cleith  dionihar, 
Mur  be  angair  a  gabhail  ort. 
Dean  do  shith  ris  an  luchd-dreuchd, 
Ge  dona,  ge  anmhuinn  le'd  chor, 
Sguir  ri'd  lochd,  do  ghul  dean  domliain, 
Hum  bi  olc  ri  fhaighinn  ort. 
Mairg  a  threigeadh  tigh  an  Ardrigh, 
Aig  glirildh  peacaidh,  turagh  an  ni, 
An  t-olc  ni  duine  gu  diomhair 
lomadh  an  sin  fiachan  niu'n  ghniomh. 
Aig  so  searmoin  do  shiol  an  AdhaiTiili, 
Mar  shaoilim  nach  bheU  se  an  bhreug, 
Fulang  a  bhais  seal  gu  seachainn 
An  fear  nach  domh  gu'n  teid. 
Fhir  a  cbeannaich  siol  an  Adhainih 
D'fhuil,  a  cholla,  'us  da  chridhe, 
Air  a  reir  gu'n  deanadh  sealga, 
Ger  ge  dian  ri  'm  pheacadh  mi. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  farther  specimens 
of  Murdoch  of  Scotland's  poetry  here,  as  those 
existing  are  very  similar  to  the  above  ;  but 
several  specimens  will  be  found  in  the  Dean 
of  Lismore's  Book,  from  which  the  above  is 
taken.  The  original  has  been  difficult  to  read, 
and  in  consequence  to  render  accurately,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  real  meaning  of 
the  poem  is  given.  If  the  Book  of  Deer 
be  a  specimen  of  the  Gaelic  at  the  close  of  the 
12th  century  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  the  above 
is  a  specimen  of  the  same  language  from  the 
west,  probably  from  the  Hebrides. 

Gaelic  CniKTER. 

In  1408,  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  the  hero 
of  Harlaw,  made  a  grant  of  lands  in  Islay  to 
Brian  Vicar  Mackay,  one  of  the  old  Mackays 
of  the  island.  The  charter  conveying  these 
lands  still  exists,  and  is  written  in  the  Gaelic 
language.  As  it  is  now  published  by  the 
Tvecord  Commission,  it  ia  not  necessary  to  give 
it  here,  but  it  is  a  document  of  much  interest, 
written  by  Fergus  M'Beth  or  Beaton,  one  of 


English  Translation. 
'Tis  time  for  me  to  go  to  the  house  of  Paradise 
AVhile  this  wound  is  not  easily  borne, 
Let  me  win  this  house,  famous,  faultless, 
While  others  can  tell  nought  else  of  us. 
Confess  thyself  now  to  thy  priest, 
Kemember  clearly  ail  thy  sins  ; 
Carry  not  to  the  house  of  the  spotless  King 
Aught  that  may  thee  expose  to  charge. 
Conceal  not  any  of  thy  sins 
However  hateful  its  evU  to  tell ; 
Confess  what  has  been  done  in  secret. 
Lest  thou  expose  thyself  to  wrath  ; 
Make  thy  peace  now  with  the  clergy 
That  thou  mayst  be  safe  as  to  thy  state  ; 
Give  up  thy  sin,  deeply  repent, 
Lest  its  guilt  be  found  in  thee. 
■W'oe  to  him  forsook  the  great  King's  house 
For  love  of  sin,  sad  is  the  deed  ; 
The  sin  a  man  commits  in  secret 
Much  is  the  debt  his  sin  incurs. 
This  is  a  sermon  for  Adam's  race, 
I  think  I've  nothing  said  that's  false. 
Though  men  may  death  for  a  time  avoid, 
'Tis  true  they  can't  at  length  escape. 
Thou  who  hast  purchased  Adam's  race, 
Their  blood,  their  body,  and  their  heart. 
The  things  we  cherish  thou  dost  assail 
However  I  may  sin  pursue.  ° 

the  famous  Beatons  who  wore  physicians  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  signed  with  the 
holograph  of  the  great  island  cliief  himself. 
The  lands  conveyed  are  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island,  north  of  the  Mull  of  Oa,  and 
embrace  such  well-known  places  as  Baile- 
Vicar,  Comabus,  Tocamol,  Cracobus,  &c. 
The  style  of  the  charter  is  that  of  the  usual 
feudal  charters  written  in  Latin,  but  the  re- 
markable thing  is  to  find  a  document  of  the 
kind  written  in  Gaelic  at  a  time  when  such  a 
thing  was  almost  unknown  in  the  Saxon 
dialects  of  either  Scotland  or  England. 

Manuscripts  of  the  15th  Century. 

The  Highlands  seem  to  have  had  a  large 
number  of  men  of  letters  during  the  15th 
century,  and  most  of  our  existing  manuscript 
materials  seem  to  be  of  that  ago.  These  mate- 
rials are  of  various  kinds.  They  consist  of 
short  theological  treatises,  with  traditional 
anecdotes  of  saints  and  others  which  seem  to 


°  From  Dean  of  Lismore' 
alterations,  p.  157. 


Book,  with  a  few  verbal 
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have  been  prevalent  in  the  church  at  the 
time.  One  of  the  theological  treatises  now  in 
the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in 
Edinburgh,  has  reference  to  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Supper,  and  maintains  the  purely  Protestant 
doctrine  that  the  sacrament  can  only  profit 
those  who  receive  it  in  faith.  There  are  anec- 
dotes of  priests,  often  called  by  the  Gaelic 
name  of  maighistir,  which  would  indicate  that 
the  priests  of  the  period  had  wives,  and  that 
the  doctrine  of  celibacy  had  not  then  entered 
the  Scottish  church. 

Some  of  the  manuscripts  are  genealogical, 
and  as  such  are  of  much  value  to  the  Scottish 
historian.  They  show  what  the  ideas  of  the 
seanachies  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  Highland  clans. 
Some  of  these  genealogical  records  have  been 
published  by  the  lona  Club,  and  are  in  this 
way  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  They 
are  indicative  of  the  care  taken  at  the  period 
to  preserve  memorials  of  famOy  history,  and 
were  of  value  not  only  as  conducing  to  the 
gratification  of  family  pride,  but  to  the  pre- 
servation of  family  property,  inasmuch  as  these 
were  the  only  means  in  accordance  with  wliich 
■succession  to  property  could  be  determined. 
The  consequence  is,  that  they  are  not  always 
very  reliable,  favour  being  apt  to  bias  the  re- 
corder on  one  side,  just  as  enmity  and  ill- will 
were  apt  to  bias  him  on  the  other.  It  is  remark- 
able how  ready  the  seanacluj  of  a  hostile  clan 
was  to  proclaim  the  line  of  the  rival  race 
illegitimate.  This  affects  the  value  of  these 
records,  but  they  are  valuable  notwithstanding, 
and  are  to  a  considerable  extent  reliable,  espe- 
cially within  the  period  where  authentic  infor- 
mation could  be  obtamed  by  the  writer. 

A  portion  of  those  manuscripts  deals  with 
medical  and  metaphysical  subjects,  the  two 
being  often  combined.  We  are  hardly  prepared 
to  learn  to  how  great  an  extent  these  subjects 
were  studied  at  an  early  period  in  the  High- 
lands. We  are  a})t  to  think  that  the  region 
was  a  barbarous  one  will] out  cither  art  or 
science.  A  sight  of  the  sciilpturcs  which  dis- 
'inguishcd  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  is 
prone  to  remove  this  impression.  We  find  a 
style  of  sculpture  still  remaining  in  ancient 
crosses  and  gravestones  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  Highlands  ;   elaborate  ornaments  of  a 


distinct  character,  rich  and  well  executed 
tracery,  figures  well  designed  and  finished. 
Such  sculptures,  following  upon  those  of  the 
prehistoric  period  found  stUl  within  the  ancient 
Pictish  territory,  exist  chiefiy  tliroughout  the 
West  Highlands,  and  indicate  that  one  art,  at 
least,  of  native  gro\vth,  distinguished  the  Gaelic 
Celts  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  medical  manuscripts  existing  are  chiefly 
the  productions  of  the  famous  Macbeths  or 
Beatons,  the  hereditary  physicians  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Isles  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The 
charter  of  lands  in  Islay,  already  referred  to, 
drawn  out  by  Fergus  Beaton,  is  of  a  date  as  early 
as  1408,  and  three  hundred  years  after,  men  of 
the  same  race  are  found  occupying  the  same  posi- 
tion. Hereditary  physicians  might  seem  to  offer 
but  poor  prospects  to  their  patients,  and  that 
especially  at  a  time  when  schools  of  medicine 
were  almost  if  not  altogether  unknown  in  the 
country ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  this  was  the  only 
mode  in  which  medical  knowledge  could  be 
maintained  at  all.  If  such  knowledge  were  not 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  the  probability 
ivas  that  it  would  perish,  just  as  was  the  case 
with  the  genealogical  knowledge  of  the  seana- 
chies. This  transmission,  however,  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Celtic  system,  and  while  there 
was  no  doubt  a  considerable  diflerence  between 
individuals  in  the  succession  in  point  of  mental 
endowments,  they  would  all  possess  a  certain 
measure  of  skUl  and  acquirement  as  the  result 
of  famOy  experience.  These  men  were  students 
of  their  science  as  it  existed  at  the  time.  The 
Moors  were  then  the  chief  wi-iters  on  medicine. 
Averroes  and  Avicenna  were  men  whose  names 
were  distinguished,  and  whose  woiks,  although 
little  known  now,  extended  to  folios.  jVlong 
with  their  real  and  substantial  scientific  acquire- 
ments, they  dived  deep  into  the  secrets  of 
Astrology,  and  our  Celtic  students,  while  ready 
disciples  of  them  in  the  former  study,  followed 
them  most  faithfully  and  zealously  in  the  latter 
likewise.  There  are  numerous  medical  and 
astrological  treatises  stLU  existing  written  in 
the  Gaelic  language,  and  taken  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  Moorish  and  Arabian  writers. 
How  those  works  reached  the  Scottish  High- 
lands it  is  hard  to  say,  nor  is  it  easier  to  under- 
stand how  the  ingredients  of  the  medical 
prescriptions  of  these  practitioners  could   be 


THE  DEAN  OF  LISMOEE'S  BOOK. 


obtained   in  a  region   so  inaccessible  at  the  I  Gaelic  of  medical  manuscripts,  is  taken  from 
time.     The  foUowing  specimen  of  the  written  I  Dr  O'Donovans  grammar : — ■'' 


"  Ijabhrum  anois  do  leighes  na  h-eslainti  so  oir  is 
eigin  nethi  imda  d'fhaghbhail  d'a  leighes  ;  ocus  is  e 
ced  leighes  is  ferr  do  dhenainh  dhi.  1.  na  lenna  tru- 
aillighthi  do  glanad  niaiUe  cateifusia;  oir  a  deir 
Avicenna  's  an  4  Can.  co  n-dein  in  folnihughadh  na 
leanna  loisgi  d'inarbad.  An  2.ni  oilemhain  bidh 
ocus  dighi  d'ordughadh  ddibh ;  an  tres  ni,  an  t-adlibhar 
do  dhileaghadh  ;  an  4.ui  a  n-innarbadh  go  h-imlan  ; 
an  S.oi,  fothraicthi  do  dhenuni  doibh  ;  an  6.m,  is  eigiu 
lictuber  comhfTiurtachta  do  thobhairt  doib.  An  7.ni, 
is  eigin  neithi  noch  aentuighius  riu  do  thobhairt 
diUb  niuaa  roib  an  corp  liuta  do  droch-leannaibh." 


This  extract  is  taken  from  an  Irish  manu- 
script, but  the  language  is  identical  with  that 
in  use  in  the  writings  of  the  Beatons.  Celtic 
Scotland  and  Celtic  Ireland  followed  the  same 
B3'stem  in  medicine  as  iu  theology  and  poetry. 

The  metaphysical  discussions,  if  they  may  bo 
so  called,  are  very  curious,  being  characterised 
by  the  features  which  distinguished  the  science 
of  metaphysics  at  the  time.  The  most  remark- 
able thing  is  that  there  are  Gaelic  terms  to 
express  the  most  abstract  ideas  in  metapliysics ; 
— terms  which  are  now  obsolete,  and  would 
not  be  understood  by  any  ordinary  Gaelic 
speaker.  A  perusal  of  these  ancient  writings 
shows  how  much  the  language  has  declined, 
and  to  what  an  extent  it  was  cultivated  at  an 
early  period.  So  witli  astrology,  its  terms  are 
translated  and  the  science  is  fuUy  set  forth. 
Tables  are  furnished  of  the  position  of  the 
stars  by  means  of  wliich  to  foretcU  the  cha- 
racter of  future  events.  Whatever  literature 
existed  in  Europe  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  extended  its  influence  to  the  Scottish 
Highlands.  The  nation  was  by  no  means  in 
such  a  state  of  barbarism  as  some  writers  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  They  had  legal  forms,  for 
we  have  a  formal  legal  charter  of  lands  written 
in  Gaelic ;  they  had  medical  men  of  skill  and 
8Cf[uirement ;  tliey  had  writers  on  law  and 
theology,  and  they  had  men  skilled  in  archi- 
t-ectuce  and  sculjjture. 

TuE  UfiAN  OF  Lismore's  Book. 
Wten  the  Higliland  Society  of  Scotland 
were  engaged  in  preparing  their  report  on  the 
poems  of  Ussian,  they  thought  it  important  to 
search  with  all  possible  diligence  after  sue!) 
eo'orces  of  ancient  Gaelic  poetry  as  might  have 


English  Translation. 
"Let  me  now  speak  of  the  cure  of  this  disease 
(scurvy),  for  many  things  must  be  got  for  its  cure ; 
the  first  cure  which  is  best  to  be  made  is  to  clean  the 
corrupt  humours  with  caterfusia  ;  for  Aricenna  says 
in  the  fourth  Canon  that  evacuation  causes  an  expul- 
sion of  the  burnt  humours.  The  second  thing,  to 
order  the  patients  a  proper  regimen  of  meat  and  drink 
the  third  thing,  to  digest  the  matter ;  the  fourth  thing, 
to  expel  them  completely  ;  the  fifth  thing,  to  prepare 
a  bath  for  them ;  the  sixth,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
them  strengthening  lictub.  The  seventh,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  them  such  things  as  agree  with  them, 
unless  the  body  be  fuU  of  bad  humours. " 

been  open  to  Macpherson,  and  especially  for 
such  written  remains  as  might  stiU  be  found 
in  the  country.  Among  others  they  applied 
to  the  Higliland  Society  of  London,  wliose 
secretary  at  the  time,  Mr  John  Mackenzie, 
was  an  enthusiastic  Highlander,  and  an  excel- 
lent Gaelic  scholar.  The  Society  furnished 
several  interesting  manuscripts  which  they  had 
succeeded  in  collecting,  and  among  these  an 
ancient  paper  book  which  has  since  been  called 
the  "Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore."  This 
book,  which  now  lies  in  tlie  library  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh,  is  a  small 
quarto  very  much  defaced,  of  about  seven  inches 
square,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  thickness. 
It  is  bound  in  a  piece  of  coarse  sheepskin,  and 
seems  to  have  been  much  tossed  about.  The 
manuscript  is  written  in  what  may  be  called 
phonetic  Gaelic,  the  words  being  spelled  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  Welsh  and  Manx, 
although  the  application  of  the  principle  is 
very  different.  "  Athaii,"  father,  is  "Ajt;" 
"Saor,"  free,  is  "Soyr;"  "Fhuair,"  found,  is 
"  Hoar ;"  "  Lcodhas,"  I.ev:k,  is  "  Looyss ;" 
"  iuchair,"  a  Tiey,  is  "  ewthir ;"  "  ghi'adh,"  love, 
is  ' '  Zrau. "  This  principle  of  phonetic  spelling, 
with  a  partial  admission  of  the  Irish  ecb'psis  and 
the  Irish  dot  in  aspiration,  distinguishes  the 
whole  manuscrijit,  and  has  made  it  very  difficult 
to  interpret.  Tlie  letter  used  is  the  English 
letter  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and 
the  MS.  was  transcribed  by  the  late  Mr  Ewen 
M'Lachlan  of  Aberdeen,  .an  admirable  Gaelic 
scholar.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  transfer 
its  contents  into  modern  Gaelic,  or  to  interpret 
Ihem,  save  in  the  case  of  a  few  fragments  which 
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were  transferred  and  interpreted  by  Dr  Smith, 
for  the  Highland  Society.  Eecently,  however, 
the  whole  manuscript,  with  few  exceptions,  has 
been  transcribed,  presented  in  a  modern  Gaelic 
dress,  translated  and  annotated,  by  the  ^vriter ; 
and  a  historical  introduction  and  additional 
notes  have  been  furnished  by  Dr  W.  F. 
Skene. 

The  volume  is  full  of  interest,  as  present- 
ing a  view  of  the  native  literature  of  the 
Highlands  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
while  it  contains  productions  of  a  much  earlier 
age.  The  fi-agments  which  it  contains  are 
both  Scottish  and  Irish,  showing  how  familiar 
the  bardic  schools  were  with  the  produc- 
tions of  both  countries.  Much  of  the  con- 
tents consists  of  fragments  of  what  is  usually 
called  Ossianic  poetry^-compositions  by  Ossian, 
by  Fergus  filidh  his  brother,  by  Conall  Mac- 
Edirsoeoil,  by  Caoilte  M'Eonan,  and  by 
poets  of  a  later  age,  who  imitated  these 
tncient  bards,  such  as  Allan  MaoEorie,  GUlie- 
tallum  Mac  an  Olla,  and  others.  The  col- 
lection bears  on  one  of  its  pages  the  name 
"  Jacobus  M'Gregor  decanus  Lismorensis," 
James  M'  Gregor,  Dean  of  Lismore,  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  from  this  fact  and  the  resem- 
blance of  the  writing  in  the  signature  to  that 
of  the  body  of  the  manuscript,  that  this  was 
the  compiler  of  the  work.  That  the  manuscript 
was  the  work  of  a  M'Gregor  is  pretty  evident. 
It  contains  a  series  of  obits  of  important 
men,  most  of  them  chiefs  and  other  men  of 
note  of  the  clan  Gregor,  and  there  are  among 
the  poetical  pieces  of  a  date  later  than  the 

A  HocDiK  so  Allane  M'Royree. 

Glennschee  in  glenu  so  rame  heive 

A  binn  fcig  agiis  Ion 

Menik  redeis  in  nane 

At  on  trath  so  in  dey  agon 

A  glen  so  fa  wenn  Zwlbin  zwrm 

la  haald  tulchi  fa  zran 

Ncr  wanew  a  roythi  gi  dark 

In  dey  helga  o  inn  na  vane 

Kstith  beg  ma  zalew  leith 

A  chuddycht  cheive  so  woym 

Er  wenn  Zulbin  is  er  inn  fail 

Is  er  M'ezoynn  skayl  troyg 

Gut  lai  finn  fa  troyg  in  shelga 

Er  V'ezwn  is  derk  lei 

ZwU  di  wenn  Zwlbin  di  helga 

lu  turkgi  nach  fadin  erm  zei 

Lai  M'ezwnn  narm  ay 

Da  bay  gin  dorchirre  in  lork 

Gillir  royth  ba  zoill  finn 

la  sche  a^sne  rin  do  loclit 


Ossianic,  numerous  songs  in  praise  of  that  clan. 
It  seems,  however,  that  M'Gregor  had  a  brother 
called  Dougal,  who  designates  himself  daor- 
oglach,  or  "apprentice,"  who  had  some  share  in 
making  the  compilation.  These  M'Gregors 
belonged  to  Fortingall  in  Perthsliire,  although 
James  held  office  in  the  diocese  of  Argyll.  He 
was  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Fortingall,  and  it  is 
presumed  usually  resided  there. 

In  giving  specimens  from  M'Gregor's  collec- 
tion, it  may  be  desirable  to  treat  of  the  whole 
of  what  is  called  the  Ossianic  poetry.  It  is 
in  this  coUection  that  we  find  the  earliest 
written  specimens  of  it,  and  although  Mac- 
pherson's  Ossian  did  not  appear  for  two  cen- 
turies later,  it  seems  better  to  group  the  whole 
together  in  this  portion  of  our  notice.  The 
word  "ursgeul"  was  applied  by  the  High- 
landers to  these  poetical  tales.  This  word 
has  been  translated  "a  new  tale,"  as  if  the 
ur  here  meant  "  new"  in  contradistinction  to 
older  tales.  But  the  word  ur  meant  "  noble" 
or  "  great,"  as  well  as  "  new,"  and  the  word  as 
so  used  must  be  understood  as  meaning  a 
"  noble  tale"  in  contradistinction  to  the  sgeu- 
lachd,  or  other  tale  of  less  note.  From  what 
soirrce  M'Gregor  derived  his  materials  is  not 
said,  but  the  probability  is  that  he  was  indebted 
both  to  manuscripts  and  to  oral  tradition  for 
them.  We  shall  here  give  a  specimen  of  the 
Dean's  coUection  as  it  appears  in  the  original, 
with  a  version  in  regular  Gaelic  spelling,  and 
an  English  translation.  It  is  the  poem  usually 
called  "Bas  Dhiarmaid,"  or  the  Death  of  Diar- 
mad. 

Modem  Oaelic. 

so  AlLEAN  M'RUADHKAIDII. 


Gleannsith  an  gleann  so  ri'm  thaobh, 

'S  am  binn  feidh  agus  loin, 

Is  minig  a  rachas  an  Fbc-inn 

Air  an  t-sratb  so  an  deign  an  con. 

An  gleann  so  fa  Bheinn  Ghulbainn  ghuir: 

Is  alllidh  tulcha  fo'c  ghrein, 

Ka  sruthana  a  ruitn  gu  dearg, 

An  deigh  shealg  o  Fliionn  na  Feinn. 

Eisdibh  beag  mar  dh'fhalbh  laoch, 

A  chuideachd  chaoimh  so  nam, 

Air  Bheinn  Ghulbainn  'us  air  Fionn  fial, 

'Us  air  M'  O'Dhuinn,  sgeul  traagh  ; 

Gur  le  Fionn  fa  truagh  an  t-sealg 

Air  Mbac  O'Dhuinn  a's  deirge  lith, 

Dhol  do  Bheinn  Ghulbainn  do  shealg 

An  tuirc  nach  faodainn  airm  dhith. 

Le  Mac  O'Dhuinn  an  airm  aigh, 

Do'm  b'e  gu'n  torchradh  an  tore, 

Geillear  roimhe,  bu  dh'fhoill  Fhinn, 

Is  e  esan  a  rinn  do  lochd. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DIAIIMID. 


Er  fa  harlow  a  zail 

M'ozunn  graw  nin  sgoll 

Ach  so  in  skayll  fa  tursych  miiaaa 

Gavr  less  di  layve  an  fork 

Zingywal  di  lach  ni  wane 

Da  gurri  ea  assi  gnok 

In  schenn  tork  schee  bi  garr 

Di  vag  ballerych  na  helve  mok 

Soeyth  finn  is  derk  dreach 

Fa  wenn  zwlbin  zlass  in  telga 

Di  fre  dinnit  less  in  tork 

Mor  in  tolga  a  rin  a  slielga 

Di  clastich  cozar  ni  wane 

Nor  si  narm  teach  fa  a  cann 

Ersi  in  a  vest  o  swoyn 

Is  glossis  woyth  er  a  glenn 

Curris  ri  faggin  nin  leich 

In  shen  tork  schee  er  freich  borb 

Bi  geyr  no  ganyth  sleygh 

Bi  traneiseygh  na  gath  bolga 

M'ozwnn  ni  narm  geyr 

Frager  less  in  na  rest  oik 

Wa  teive  reyll  trom  navyn)-tli  gay 

Ctirrir  sleygh  in  dayl  in  turk 

Brissir  in  cran  less  fa  thre 

Si  chran  fa  reir  er  in  mwk 

In  sleygh  o  wasi  warj'erka  vlaye 

Eait  less  nochchar  hay  na  corp 

Targir  in  tan  lann  o  troyle 

Di  chossin  mor  loye  in  narm 

MarViss  M'ozunn  fest 

Di  hanyth  feyn  de  hess  slane 

Tuttis  sprocht  er  Inn  ne  wane 

Is  soyis  sea  si  gnok 

Makozunn  nar  dult  dayve 

01k  less  a  hecht  slane  o  tork 

Er  weith  zoyth  faddi  no  host 

A  dnrt  gar  wolga  ri  ray 

Tothiss  a  zermit  o  hocht 

Ga  maid  try  sin  tork  so  id  taa 

Char  zult  ay  a  chonyth  finn 

Oik  leinn  gin  a  heacht  da  hyph 

Toissi  tork  er  a  zmm 

M  'ozunn  nach  trome  trygh 

Toiss  na  ye  reiss 

A  zermit  gi  meine  a  tore 

Fa  lattis  troygh  ya  chinn 

A  zil  nin  narm  rim  gort 

Ymbeis  bi  hurrus  goye 

Agns  toissi  zayve  in  tork 

Gunne  i  freich  neive  garve 

Boonn  in  leich  bi  zarg  in  droJ 

Tuttis  in  sin  er  in  rein 

M'  O'Zwne  nar  eyve  fealle 

Na  la  di  heive  in  turk 

Ach  sen  ayd  zut  gi  dorve 

A  la  schai  in  swn  fa  creay 

M'  O'Zwne  keawe  in  gleacht 

Invakane  fullich  ni  wane 

Sin  tulli  so  chayme  fa  art 

Saywic  swlzorme  essroye 

Far  la  berrit  boye  gi  ayr 

In  dey  a  horchirt  la  tork 

Fa  hulchin  a  chnokso  a  taa 

Dermit  M'  O'Zwne  oyill 

Huttom  tra  ead  nin  noor 

Bi  gil  a  wrai  no  grane 

Bu  derk  a  wail  no  blai  k  .  .  . 

Fa  boe  innis  a  alt 

Fadda  rosk  barglan  fa  lesga 

Gurme  agus  glassi  na  hwle 

Maissi  is  cassi  gowl  ni  gleacht 

Binnis  is  grinnis  na  zloyr 

Gil  no  zoid  varzerk  vlaa 

Mayd  agis  evycht  sin  leich 


Fear  fa  tharladh  an  gaol, 

Mac  O'Dhuinn  gradh  nan  sgoil, 

Ach  so  an  sgeul  fa  tursach  mnathan, 

Gabhar  leis  do  laimh  an  tore. 

Diongal  do  laoch  na  Feinn 

Do  chuireadh  e  as  a  ehnoc. 

An  seann  tore  Sithe  bu  ghairbhe, 

Do  fhac  ballardaich  na  h-alla-mnic. 

Suidhidh  Fionn  is  deirge  dreach, 

Fa  Bheinn  Ghulbainn  ghlais  an  t-seilg. 

Do  frith  dh'  imich  leis  an  tore, 

M6r  an  t-olc  a  rinn  a  shcalg. 

Ri  clkisdeachd  co-ghair  na  Feinn 

'N  uair  's  an  arm  a  teachd  fa  'ceann 

Eireas  a  bheisd  o  shuain, 

'Us  gluaiseas  uath'  air  a  ghleann. 

Cuireas  ri  figail  nan  laoch. 

An  seann  tore  'us  e  air  friodh  borb, 

Bu  gheire  no  gath  nan  sleagh, 

Bu  treine  a  shaigh  no  gath  bolga. 

Mac  O'Dhuinn  nan  arm  geur, 

Freagras  leis  a'  bheisd  olc, 

0'  thaobh  thriall  trom,  nimhneach,  gath, 

Cuirear  sleagh  an  daU  an  tuirc. 

Brisear  a  crann  leis  fa  thri. 

Is  i  a  crann  fa  rfeir  air  a'  mhuc. 

An  t-sleagh  o  bhos  bhar-dho'arg,  bhlith, 

Kaitleis  noch  char  e'  na  corp. 

Tairngear  an  tan  lann  o'  ti-uaill, 

Do  choisinn  m6r  luaidh  an  aim, 

Marbhas  Mac  O'Dhuinn  a'  bheisd, 

Do  thainig  e  f6in  as  slim. 

Tuiteas  sprochd  air  Fionn  na  Feinu, 

'Us  suidheas  e  's  a  chnoc, 

Mac  0'  Dhuinn  nach  do  dhiult  daimh 

Olc  leis  a  thighinn  slku  o'n  tore. 

Air  bhith  dha  fada  'n  a  thosd, 

A  dubhaii-t,  ged  a  b'  olc  ri  radh, 

Tomhais,  a  Dhiarmaid  o'  shoe, 

Cia  mend  troidh  's  an  tore  a  ta. 

Char  dhiult  e  athchuinge  Fhinn, 

Olc  leinn  gun  e  theachd  d'a  thigh. 

Tomhaisidh  an  tore  air  a  dhruini, 

Mac  O'Dhuinn  nach  trom  troidh. 

Tomhais  'n  a  aghaidh  a  ris, 

A  Dhiarmaid  gu  mion  an  tore  ; 

Fa  leat  is  truagh  dha  chinn, 

A  ghille  nan  arm  roinn  ghoirt. 

Imicheas,  bu  thurus  goimh, 

Agus  tomhaisidh  dhoibh  an  tore. 

Guinidh  a  fhriogh  nimh,  garbh 

Bonn  an  laoich  bu  gharbh  an  trod. 

Tuiteas  an  sin  air  an  raon, 

Mac  O'Dhuinn  nior  aoibh  feall ; 

'N  a  luidhe  do  thaobh  an  tuire, 

Ach  sin  e  dhuit  gu  doirbh. 

A  ta  se  an  sin  fa  chreuchd 

Mac  O'Dhuinn  caomh  an  gleachd ; 

Aon  mhacan  fulangach  nam  Fiann 

'S  an  tulach  so  chitheam  fa  f  heart, 

Seabhag  siiilghorm  Easruaidh, 

Fear  le'm  beireadh  buaidh  gaeh  iii. 

An  deigh  a  thorchairt  le  tore 

Fa  thulohain  a  chnuio  so  a  ta. 

Diarmad  Mac  O'Dhuinn  aibheil, 

A  thuiteam  troimh  end  ;  mo  uuar ! 

Bu  ghUe  a  bhrJigh'd  no  grian, 

Bu  dheirge  a  bheul  no  blkth  caora. 

Fa  buidhe  innis  a  f  halt, 

Fada  rosg  barghlan  fa  liosg, 

Guirme  agus  glaise  'n  a  shiiil, 

Maise  'us  caise  cul  nan  eleachd. 

Binneas  'us  grinneas  'n  a  ghl6ir, 

Gile  'n  a  dhoid  bhar-dhearg  bhlktl), 

Meud  agus  eifeachd  's  an  laoch 
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Seng  is  ser  no  kness  ba\-n 
Coythtyc  is  raaaltor  ban 
M'  O'Zwne  bi  Tor  boye 
In  turn  char  hog  swle 
0  cborreich  wr  er  a  zroy 
Immin  deit  eyde  is  each 
Fer  in  neygin  creaeh  nar  charre 
Gilli  a  bar  gasga  is  seith 
Ach  troyg  mir  a  teich  so  glenn 
Gleonschee. 

English  Translatimi. 
The  Author  of  this  is  Allan  M'Rorie. 
Glenshee  the  rale  that  close  beside  me  lies 
Where  sweetest  sounds  are  heard  of  deer  and  elk, 
And  where  the  Feinn  did  oft  pursue  the  chase 
Following  their  hounds  along  the  lengthening  vale. 
Below  the  great  Ben  Gulbin's  grassy  height, 
Of  fairest  knolls  that  lie  beneath  the  sun 
The  valley  winds.     It's  streams  did  oft  run  red. 
After  a  hunt  by  Finn  and  by  the  Feinn. 
Listen  now  while  I  detail  the  loss 
Of  one  a  hero  in  this  gentle  band  ; 
'Tis  of  Ben  Gulbin  and  of  generous  Finn 
And  Mac  O'Uuine,  in  truth  a  piteous  tale. 
A  mournful  hunt  indeed  it  was  for  Finn 
When  Mac  O'Duine,  he  of  the  ruddiest  hue, 
Up  to  Ben  Gulbin  went,  resolved  to  hunt 
The  boar,  whom  arms  had  never  yet  subdued. 
Though  Mac  O'Duine  of  brightest  burnished  arnis, 
Did  bravely  slay  the  fierce,  and  furious  boar, 
Yet  Finn's  deceit  did  him  induce  to  yield, 
And  this  it  was  that  did  his  grievous  hurt. 
Who  among  men  was  so  belov'd  as  he  ? 
Brave  Mac  O'Duine,  beloved  of  the  schools  ; 
Women  all  mourn  this  sad  and  piteous  tale 
Of  him  who  firmly  grasped  the  murderous  spear. 
Then  bravely  did  the  hero  of  the  Feinn 
Kouse  from  his  cover  in  the  mountain  side 
The  great  old  boar,  him  so  well  known  in  Shce, 
The  greatest  in  the  wild  boar's  haunt  e'er  seen. 
Finn  sat  him  down,  the  man  of  ruddiest  hue. 
Beneath  Ben  Gulbin's  soft  and  grassy  side  ; 
For  swift  the  boar  now  coursed  along  the  heath  ; 
Great  was  the  ill  came  of  that  dreadful  hunt. 
'Twas  when  he  heard  the  Feinn's  loud  ringing  shout, 
And  saw  approach  the  glittering  of  their  arms, 
The  monster  wakened  from  his  heavy  sleep 
And  stately  moved  before  them  down  the  vale. 
First,  to  distance  them  he  makes  attempt 
The  great  old  boar,  his  bristles  stiff  on  end. 
These  bristles  sharper  than  a  pointed  spear, 
Theii-  point  more  piercing  than  the  quiver's  shaft. 
Then  Mac  O'Duine,  with  arms  well  pointed  too, 
Answers  the  horrid  beast  with  ready  hand ; 
Away  from  his  side  then  rushed  the  heavy  spear. 
Hard  following  on  the  course  the  boar  pursued. 
The  javelin's  shaft  fell  shivered  into  three. 
The  shaft  recoiling  from  the  boar's  tough  hide. 
The  spear  hurl'd  by  his  warm  red-fingered  hand. 
Ne'er  penetrated  the  body  of  the  boar. 
Then  from  its  sheath  he  drew  his  thin-leav'd  sword, 
Of  all  the  arms  most  crowned  with  \'ictory. 
Mac  O'Duine  did  then  the  monster  kill 
While  he  himself  escaped  without  a  wound. 
Then  on  Finn  of  the  Feinn  did  sadness  faU, 
And  on  the  mountain  side  he  sat  him  down  ; 
It  grieved  his  soul  that  generous  Mac  O'Duine 
Should  have  escaped  unwounded  by  the  boar. 
For  long  he  sat,  and  never  spake  a  word, 
Then  thus  he  spake,  although 't  be  sad  to  tell ; 
"  Measure,  Diamiad,  the  boar  down  from  the  snout 
And  tell  how  many  feet  's  the  brute  in  length  ;" 
What  Finn  did  ask  he  never  yet  refused ; 
Alaa!  that  he  should  never  see  his  home. 


Seang  'us  saor  'n  a  chneas  ban. 
Cothiiich  'us  mealltair  bhan, 
Mac  O'Dhuinn  bu  mhor  buaidh, 
'S  an  t-suiridh  cha  thog  siiil, 
O  chuireadh  uir  air  a  ghruaidh. 
Immirdich  fhaoghaid  'us  each, 
Fear  an  eigin  chreach  nar  char, 
Gille  b'f  hearr  gaisge  'us  sitheadh, 
Ach  is  truagh  mar  a  theich  's  a  ghleann. 
Gleannslth 


Along  the  back  he  measures  now  the  boar, 
Light-footed  Mac  O'Duine  of  active  step. 
"  ileasure  it  the  other  way  against  the  hair, 
And  measure,  Diarmad,  carefully  the  boar. 
It  was  indeed  for  thee  a  mournful  deed, 
Furth  of  the  sharply-pointed,  piercing  arms, 
He  went,  the  errand  grievous  was  and  sad. 
And  measured  for  them  once  again  the  boar. 
The  envenomed  pointed  bristle  sharply  pierced 
The  soul  of  him  the  bravest  in  the  field. 
Then  fell  and  lay  upon  the  grassy  plain 
The  noble  Mac  O'Duine,  whose  look  spoke  tnith  ; 
He  fell  and  lay  along  beside  the  boar 
And  then  you  have  my  mournful  saddening  tale. 
There  does  he  lie  now  wounded  to  the  deatl.. 
Brave  Mac  O'Duine  so  skilful  in  the  fight. 
The  most  enduring  even  among  the  Feinn, 
Up  there  where  I  see  his  grave. 
The  blue-eyed  hawk  that  dwelt  at  Essaroy 
The  conqueror  in  every  sore-fought  field 
Slain  by  the  poisoned  bristle  of  the  boar. 
Now  does  he  lie  full-stretched  upon  the  hiU, 
Brave,  noble  Diarmad  Mac  O'Duine 
Slain,  it  is  shame!   victim  of  jealousy. 
Whiter  his  body  than  the  sun's  bright  light, 
Redder  his  lips  than  blossoms  tinged  with  red ; 
Long  yellow  locks  did  rest  upon  his  head. 
His  eye  was  clear  beneath  the  covering  brow, 
Its  colour  mingled  was  of  blue  and  gi'ay  ; 
Waving  and  graceful  were  his  locks  behind. 
His  speech  was  elegant  and  sweetly  soft ; 
His  hands  the  whitest,  fingers  tipped  with  red  ; 
Elegance  and  power  were  in  his  form. 
His  fair  soft  skin  covering  a  faultless  shajpe, 
No  woman  saw  him  but  he  won  her  love. 
Mac  O'Duine  crowned  with  his  countless  victories. 
Ne'er  shall  he  raise  his  eye  in  courtship  more  ; 
Or  warrior's  wrath  give  colour  to  his  cheek  ; 
I      The  following  of  the  chase,  the  prancing  steed, 
W^ill  never  move  him,  nor  the  search  for- spoil. 
He  who  could  bear  him  well  in  wary  fight, 
Has  now  us  sadly  left  in  that  mid  vale. 
Glenshee. 

This  is,  in  every  way,  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
Dean's  MS.,  and  of  the  story  of  the  death  of 
Diarmad  as  it  existed  in  Scotland  in  the  year 
1512.  The  story  is  entirely  a  Scottish  one, 
Glenshee  being  a  weU-known  locality  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  and  Ben  Gidbin  a  well-known 
hill  in  Glenshee.  This  has  been  called  an 
Ossiaidc  poem,  but,  according  toDeanM'Gregor, 
it  was  not  composed  by  Ossian,  but  by  a  poet 
obviously  of  more  recent  times ; — Allan  Mac- 
Rorie,  who  was  probably  a  composer  of  the  15th 
century.  The  resemblance  of  Diarmad  to 
AchUles  will  occur  at  once  to  the  classical 
reader,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
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buUlean  trom, 


there  were  large  classes  in  fhe  Higlilands  in 
the  middle  ages  well  acquainted  with  classical 
literature. 

Another  specimen  of  the  Dean's  poems  may 

Modem  Gaelic. 

AUCTOR  HUJUS  OlSIAN  MaC  FhINN. 

Se  la  giis  an  de  o  nach  fhaca  mi  Fionn, 

Cha-n  fhaca  ri'm  re  se  bu  gheire  leam ; 

Mao  nighinn  O'Theige,  righ  i 

M'oide,  'ns  mo  rath,  mo  chiall  'us  mo  chon. 

Fa  filidh  fa  flath,  fa  righ  air  gheire, 

Fiomi  flath,  righ  na  Feinn,  fa  triath  air  gach  tir  ; 

Fa  miall  m6r  mara,  fa  leobhar  air  leirg. 

Fa  seabhag  glan  gaoithe,  fa  saoi  air  gach  ceairJ. 

Fa  h-oUeanach  ceart,  fa  marcaich  nior  mhearbh. 

Fa  h-ullamh  air  ghniomh,  fa  steith  air  gach  seinn ; 

Fa  fior,  ceart,  a  bhreith,  fa  tamhaiche  tuaith. 

Fa  ionnsaichte  'n  a  aigh,  fa  brathach  air  buaidh  ; 

Fa  h-e  an  teachdair  ard,  air  chalm'us  air  che61, 

Fa  diultadh  nan  daimh  o  dh'fhkg  graidh  na  gloir. 

A  chneas  mar  an  cailc,  a  ghruaidh  mar  an  tt>s, 

Bu  ghlau  gorm  a  rosg,  'fholt  mar  an  t-6r. 

Fa  diiU  daimh  'us  daoine,  fa  aireach  nan  agh, 

Fa  h-ullamh  air  ghniomh,  fa  min  ri  mnathaibh. 

Fa  h-e  am  miall  mor,  mac  muime  gach  magh, 

B'fhear  loinneadh  nan  lann,  an  crann  os  gach  fiodli. 

Fa  saoibhir  an  righ,  a  bhotul  m6r  glas, 

D'fhion  dhoirt  gheur  dhoibh,  tairbh  nochchar  threa 

broinn  bhiin 

.     .     .     air  an  t-slnagh,  fa  bu  chruaidh  cheum, 
Fa  chosuadh  an  gniomh,  fa  Bhanbha  nam  beunn 
Gun  d'thug  am  flath  trioehaid  catha  fa  cheann, 
Air  sgraiteach  dha,  U'Cumhail  nior  cheil, 
A  deir  fa  gh6,  ni  clos  g6  'n  a  bheul ; 
Ni  euradh  air  neach,  a  fhuair  tear  o  Fhionn, 
Cha  robh  ach  righ  gr6ine,  righ  riamh  os  a  chioun. 
Nior  dh'fhag  beist  an  loch,  no  nathair  an  nimh. 
An  Eirinn  nan  naomh,  nar  mharbh  an  saor  seimh. 
Ni  h-mnisinn  a  ghniomh,  a  bhithinn  gu  de  bhrath, 
Nior  innisinn  uam,  trian  a  bhuaidh  's  a  mhaith. 
Ach  is  olc  a  taim,  an  deigh  Fhinn  na  Feinn, 
Do  chaith  leis  an  fhlath,  gach  maith  bha  'na  dheigli. 
Gun  anghnath  aoin  mhiir,  gun  eineach  glan  gaoithe. 
Gun  6r  'us  mnathaibh  righ,  's  gun  bhreith  nan  laoch. 
Is  tuirseach  a  taim,  an  deigh  chinn  nan  ceud. 
Is  mi  an  crann  air  chrith,  is  mo  chiabh  air  n-eug 
Is  mi  a  chno  ehith,  is  mi  an  t-each  gun  srein, 
Achadan  mi  an  uair,  is  mi  an  tuath  gun  treith ; 
Is  mi  Oisian  MacFhinn,  air  trian  de'm  ghniomh. 
An  fhad  's  bu  bhe6  Fionn,  do  bu  leam  gach  ni. 
Seachd  slios  air  a  thigh,  M'CumhaH  gon  fleadh, 
Seachd  fichead  sgiath  chlis,  air  gach  slios  diubh  aiii ; 
Caogad  uidheam  olaidh  an  timchioU  ino  righ, 
Caogad  laoch  gun  iomagain  anns  gach  uidheam  dhiubh . 
Deich  bleidh  bin,  'u  a  thalla  ri  ol, 
Deich  eascradh  gorm,  deich  com  de'n  6r. 
Ach  bu  mhaith  an  treabh,  a  bh'aig  Fionn  na  Feinn, 


Gun  doichioU,  gun  driith,  gun  gleois^gun  glftdli. 

■  ■    "    ■  ion  fheai 

Aig  dol  air  gach  ni,  do  bhi  cich  ( 


Gun  tarchuis  ann,  air  aon  fhear  d'a  Fheinn, 


Fionn  flath  an  t-sluaigh,  sothran  air  a  luaidli, 
Kigh  nan  uile  aigh,  roimh  dhuine  nior  dhiiilt. 
Nior  dhiiilt  Fionn  roimh  neach,  ge  bu  bheag  a  luinn. 
Char  chuir  as  a  theach,  neach  dha'r  thainig  ann. 
Maith  an  duine  Fionn,  maith  an  duine  e, 
Noch  char  thiodhlaic  neach,  leth  dhe'r  thiodhlaic  se. 
Se. 


he  given  as  one  which  the  compiler  attributes 
to  Ossian.  It  is  Ossian's  eulogy  on  his  father 
Finn,  or  Fingal,  as  he  is  called  by  M'Pher- 
son: — 


English  Translation. 
The  Authoe  of  this  is  Ossian,  the  Son  of  Fixn. 
'Twas  yesterday  week  I  last  saw  Finn, 
Ne'er  did  I  feel  six  days  so  long ; 
Teige's  daughter's  son,  a  powerful  king  ; 
My  teacher,  my  luck,  my  mind,  and  my  light, 
Both  poet  and  chief,  as  brave  as  a  king, 
Finn,  chief  of  the  Feine,  lord  of  all  lands, 
Leviathan  at  sea,  as  great  on  land. 
Hawk  of  the  air,  foremost  in  arts, 
Courteous,  just,  a  rider  bold, 
Of  vigorous  deeds,  the  first  in  song, 
A  righteous  judge,  firm  his  rule. 
Polished  his  mein,  who  knew  but  victory. 
Who  is  like  him  in  fight  or  song  ? 
Kesists  the  foe  in  honse  or  field, 
Marble  his  skin,  the  rose  his  cheek. 
Blue  was  his  eye,  his  hair  like  gold. 
All  men's  trust,  of  noble  mind. 
Of  ready  deeds,  to  women  mild, 
A  giant  he,  the  field's  delight. 
Best  polished  spears,  no  wood  like  their  shafts. 
Kich  was  the  king,  his  great  green  bottle 
Full  of  sharp  wine,  of  substance  rich. 
Excellent  he,  of  noble  form. 
His  people's  head,  his  step  so  firm. 
Who  often  warred,  in  beauteous  Banva, 
There  thirty  battles  he  bravely  fought. 
With  miser's  mind  from  none  withheld, 
Anything  false  his  lips  ne'er  spoke. 
He  never  grudged,  no,  never,  Finn ; 
The  sun  ne'er  saw  king  who  him  excelled. 
The  monsters  in  lakes,  the  serpent  by  laud, 
In  Erin  of  saints,  the  hero  slew. 
Ne'er  could  I  tell,  though  always  I  lived, 
Ne'er  could  I  tell  the  third  of  his  praise. 
But  sad  am  I  now,  after  Finn  of  the  Feinn ; 
Away  with  the  chief,  my  joy  is  all  fled. 
No  friends  'mong  the  great,  no  courtesy ; 
No  gold,  no  queen,  no  princes  and  chiefs ; 
Sad  am  I  now,  our  head  ta'en  away  I 
I'm  a  shaking  tree,  my  leaves  all  gone; 
An  empty  nut,  a  reinless  horse. 
Sad,  sad  am  I,  a  feeble  kern, 
Ossian  I,  the  son  of  Finn,  strengthless  indeevi 
When  Finn  did  Uve  all  things  were  mine ; 
Seven  sides  had  the  house  of  Cumhal's  son. 
Seven  score  shields  on  every  side ; 
Fifty  robes  of  wool  around  the  king ; 
Fifty  warriors  filled  the  robes. 
Ten  bright  cups  for  drink  in  his  hall, 
Ten  blue  flagons,  ten  horns  of  gold. 
A  noble  house  was  that  of  Finn. 
No  gnidge  nor  lust,  babbling  nor  sham ; 
No  man  despised  among  the  Feinn ; 
The  first  himself,  all  else  like  him. 
Finn  was  onr  chief,  easy's  his  praise ; 
Noblest  of  kings,  Finn  ne'er  refused 
To  any  man,  howe'er  unknown ; 
Ne'er  from  his  house  sent  those  who  came. 
Good  man  was  Finn,  good  man  was  he; 
No  gifts  e'er  given  like  his  so  free. 

'Twas  yesterday  week. 


This  is  a  specimen  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  I  music,  and  has  a  remarkable  resemblance   tfl 
ancient  Celtic  poetry.     It  was  usually  sung  to  I  some  of  the  hymns  of  the  early  Latin  Church. 
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There  is  anotlier  composition  of  the  same  kind 
in  praise  of  Gaul,  called  usually  "  Rosg  Ghuill," 
or  the  War-Song  of  Gaul. 

It  is  unnecessarj'  to  give  further  specimens  of 
these  remains  of  the  ancient  heroic  poetry  of  the 
Highlands  here,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  quote  any 
of  the  more  modern  compositions  with  which  the 
Dean  of  Lismore's  MS.  abounds.  It  is  enough 
to  remark  how  great  an  amount  of  poetry  was 
composed  in  the  Highlands  in  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  centuries.  That  was  indeed  an  age 
of  bards  when  poetical  genius  was  amply  re- 
warded by  great  and  liberal  chiefs.  It  is  of 
interest  fiu-ther  to  observe  how  ample  the 
answer  furnished  by  the  Lismore  MS.  is  to  the 
ill-natured  remarks  of  Dr  Johnson,  who  main- 
tained that  there  was  not  a  word  of  written 
Gaelic  in  the  Highlands  more  than  a  hiuidred 
years  old.  We  shall  now  dismiss  the  Dean's 
MS.,  but  we  shall  exhaust  the  subject  of 
Gssian's  poems  by  a  cursory  view  of  the  other 
and  later  coUections  of  those  poems,  and  espe- 
cially the  collection  of  Macpherson. 

Macpherson's  Ossian. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  here  to  enter  on  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of 
Ossian,  as  edited  by  Jlacpherson.^  The  sub- 
ject has  been  so  largely  treated  in  numerous 
publications,  that  we  consider  it  better  to  give 
a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  publication, 
with  such  specimens  as  may  serve  to  show  the 
character  of  the  work. 

The  first  of  Macpherson's  publications  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1760.  It  is  entitled,  "  Frag- 
ments of  Ancient  Poetry  collected  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  translated  from  the 
Gaelic  or  Erse  Language."  The  iirst  edition 
of  this  volume  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
second,  and  the  deepest  interest  was  excited  in 
the  subject  of  Celtic  literature  among  literary 
men.  The  work  originally  consisted  of  fifteen 
fragments,  to  which  a  sixteenth  was  added  in 
the  second  edition.  These  are  all  in  English, 
there  not  being  one  word  of  Gaelic  in  the 


'  This  question  has  been  recently  discussed  by  the 
Eev.  Archibald  Clerk  of  Kilmallie,  in  his  elegant 
edition  of  the  Foevis  of  OssUtn,  published  since  the 
above  was  written,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute.  We  refer  our  readers  to  Mr  Clerk's  treatise 
for  a  ereat  deal  of  varied  and  interesting 
on  this  subject. 


book.  Not  that  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  fragments  are  genuine,  and  that  Mac- 
pherson spoke  what  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  truth  when  he  said,  as  he  does  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  preface,  "  The  public  may  de- 
pend on  the  following  fragments  as  genuine 
remains  of  ancient  Scottish  poetry."  Still  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  Gaelic  of 
these  compositions  was  not  given.  It  would 
have  enabled  the  public,  in  the  Highlands  at 
least,  to  have  judged  for  themselves  on  the 
question  of  their  authenticity,  and  it  would 
have  afforded  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  translation.  This,  however,  was  not  done, 
and  there  are  none  of  the  fragments  contained 
in  tills  little  volume,  the  original  of  which  can 
now  be  found  anywhere. 

In  his  preface  to  these  "  Fragments,"  Mac- 
pherson gives  the  first  intimation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  poem  of  "  Fingal."  He  says : — 
"It  is  believed  that,  by  a  careful  inquiry, 
many  more  remains  of  ancient  genius,  no  le.ss 
valuable  than  those  now  given  to  the  world, 
might  bo  found  in  the  same  country  where 
these  have  been  collected.  In  particular,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  one  work  of  considerable 
length,  and  which  deserved  to  be  styled  an 
heroic  poem,  might  be  recovered  and  trans- 
lated, if  encouragement  were  given  to  such  an 
undertaking.  The  subject  is  an  invasion  of 
Ireland  by  Swarthan,  king  of  Lochlyn,  which 
is  the  name  of  Denmark  in  the  Erse  language. 
Cucliulaid,  the  general  or  chief  of  the  Irish 
tribes,  upon  inteUigenee  of  the  invasion,  assem- 
bles his  forces ;  councils  are  held,  and  battles 
fought ;  but  after  several  unsuccessful  engage- 
ments the  Ii'ish  are  forced  to  submit.  At 
length  Fingal,  king  of  Scotland,  called  in  this 
poem  '  The  Desert  of  the  HiUs,'  arrives  with 
his  ships  to  assist  Cuchulaid.  He  expels  the 
Danes  from  the  country,  and  returns  home 
victorious.  This  poem  is  held  to  be  of  greater 
antiquity  than  any  of  the  rest  that  are  pre- 
served ;  and  the  author  speaks  of  himself  as 
present  in  the  expedition  of  Fingal."  In  the 
"  Fragments"  the  opening  of  this  poem  is  given, 
but  whether  from  tradition  or  MS.  is  not  said. 
It  proceeds  : — "  Cuchulaid  sat  by  the  wall,  by 
the  tree  of  the  rustling  leaf.  His  spear  leaned 
against  the  mossy  rock.  His  shield  lay  by 
him   on   the   grass.      "Whilst   he  thought  on 
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the  mighty  Carbre,  whom  he  slew  in  battle, 
the  scout  of  the  ocean  came,  Jloran  the  son 
of  Fithil."  In  1762  there  appeared  a  quarto 
volume,  edited  by  Macpherson,  containing  the 
poem  of  "  Fingal "  and  several  other  composi- 
tions. The  poem  commences,  "  Cuchullin  sat 
by  Tura's  walls;  by  the  tree  of  the  rustling 
leaf.  His  spear  leaned  against  the  mossy  rock. 
His  shield  lay  by  him  on  the  grass.  As  he 
thought  of  mighty  Carbar,  a  hero  whom  he 
slew  in  war,  the  scout  of  the  ocean  came, 
Moran  the  son  of  Fithil."  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  several  variations  in  the  two 
versions,  and  as  we  proceed  these  will  appear 
to  be  more  nimierous  and  more  marked.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Garve  of  the 
earlier  version  shoiild  become  Swaran  in  the 
second.  Tlie  whole  compariison  is  interesting, 
and  sheds  some  light  on  the  progress  of  the 
poems  in  the  hand  of  the  editor.  It  may  be 
interesting,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  above 
extracts,  to  give  the  Giaelic,  as  furnished  at  a 
later  period,  by  the  executors  of  Macpherson. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Shuidh  Cuchnllin  aig  balla  Thura, 
Fo  dhubhra  craoibh  dhuille  na  fuaira ; 
Dh'aom  a  shleagh  ri  carraig  nan  c6s, 
A  sgiath  mh6r  r'a  thaobh  air  an  iheur. 
Bha  sniaointean  an  fhir  air  Cairbre, 
Laoch  a  thuit  leis  an  garbh-ch6mhrag, 
'N  uair  a  thiinig  fear-coimhid  a'  chuaiii, 
Luath  mhac  Fhithil  nan  ceum  ird. " 

The  English  in  both  the  versions — that  of 
1760  and  that  of  1762 — is  a  pretty  accurate 
rendering  of  this.  In  some  cases  the  Gaelic 
expletive  is  awanting,  as  in  "  garbh-ch5mhrag," 
and  the  name  Moran  is,  in  the  last  line,  substi- 
tuted for  the  Gaelic  description,  "  The  swift 
"  son  of  Fithil,  of  bounding  steps."  These,  how- 
ever, are  allowable  liberties  in  such  a  case. 
The  variations  are,  however,  more  considerable 
as  the  several  versions  proceed,  but  that  of 
1760  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  fragment  of  the 
first  book  of  the  great  epic  of  1762.  The 
other  fragments  have  also  their  representatives 
in  the  larger  work.  Some  of  them  appear  in 
the  poem  called  "  Carrickthura,"  and  some  of 
them  in  the  epic  of  "  Eingal,"  but  in  all  these 
cases  the  later  compositions  are  great  expan- 
sions of  the  shorter  poems  given  in  the  earlier 
work,  A  comparison  of  these  versions  is  fuU 
of  interest,  and  in  the  hands  of  fair  and  acute 
criticism,  is  capable,  as  already  said,  of  shedding 


much  light  on  the  whole  question  of  Mac- 
pherson's  Ossian.  One  thing  is  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  the  names  of  Ossian's  heroes  were 
familiar  to  the  Scottish  Highlanders  from  the 
earliest  period;  that  they  knew  more  of -their 
deeds,  and  spoke  more  of  them  than  of  those 
of  Wallace  and  Bruce;  that  the  country  was 
teeming  with  poetical  compositions  bearing  to 
have  these  deeds  as  their  subjects;  that  Iho 
topography  of  the  country  was  in  every  quarter 
enriched  with  names  drawn  from  Fingal  and 
his  men;  and  that  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
this  was  the  invention  of  Macpherson,  is  no- 
tliing  but  what  the  bitterest  national  prejudice 
could  alone  receive  as  truth. 

There  are  many  of  the  pieces  in  Macpherson's 
Ossian  of  marvellous  power.  The  description 
of  Cuchullin's  chariot  in  the  first  book  of 
Fingal  is  equal  to  any  similar  composition 
among  the  great  classical  epics.    It  proceeds : — 

"  Carbad  !  carbad  garbh  a'  chdmhraig, 
'Gluasad  thar  'cliomhnard  le  bis; 
Carbad  cuimir,  luath,  Chuchullin, 
Sar-mhac  Sheuma  nan  cruaidh  chks. 
Tha  'earr  a'  lubadh  si6s  mar  thonu, 
No  ce6  mu  thom  nan  carragh  geur, 
Solus  chlocha-buadh  mu'n  cuairt, 
Mar  chuan  mu  eathav  's  an  oidhche. 
Dh'iubhar  faileusach  an  crann; 
Suidhear  ann  air  chnkmhaibh  caoin ; 
'S  e  tuineas  nan  sleagh  a  th'ann, 
Nan  sgiath,  nan  lann,  's  nan  laoch. 
Ri  taobh  deas  a'  mh6r-charbaid 
Chithear  an  t-eaeh  meanmnach,  seidear, 
Mao  ard-mhuingeach,  cliabh-fharsuing,  dorcha, 
Ard-leumach,  talmhaidh,  na  beinne; 
'S  fammach,  fuaimear,  a  chos; 
Tha  sgaoileadh  a  dhosain  shuas. 
Mar  cheathach  air  kros  nan  os; 
Bu  shoilleir  a  dhreach,  's  bu  luath 
'Shiubhal,  Sithfada  b'e  'ainm. 
Ki  taobh  eile  a  charbaid  thall 
Tha  each  fiarasach  nan  srann, 
Caol-mhuingeach,  aiginneach,  brfigach, 
Luath-chosach,  sr6nach,  nam  beann. 
Dubh-sr6n-gheal  a  b'ainm  air  an  steud-each. 
Lan  mhile  dh'iallaibh  tana 
'Ceangal  a'  charbaid  gu  h-ard; 
Cruaidh  chabstar  shoilleir  nan  srian 
'Nan  gialaibh  fo  chobhar  ban ; 
Tha  clochan-boillsge  le  buaidh 
'Cromadh  sios  mu  mhuing  nan  each. 
Nan  each  tha  mar  chei  air  sliabh, 
A'  giiilan  an  triath  gu  chliii. 
Is  fiadhaiche  na  fiadih  an  colg, 
Co  laidir  ri  iolair  an  neart; 
Tha  'm  fuaim  mar  an  geamhradh  borb 
Air  Gorm-mheall  miichta  fo  shneachd. 
"Sa  charbad  chithear  an  triath, 
Sar  mhac  treun  nan  geur  lann, 
Cuchullin  nan  gorm-bhallach  sgiath, 
Mac  Sheuma  mu'n  eirsadh  dan. 
A  ghruaidh  mar  an  t-iubhair  caoin, 
A  shuil  nach  b'fhaoin  a'  sgaoileadh  ard, 
Fo  mhala  chruim,  dhorcha,  chaoil ; 


ge]st:eal  histoey  of  the  highlands. 


A  chiabh  bhuidhe  'n  a  caoir  m'a  cheann, 
'Taomadh  mu  ghniiis  aluinn  an  f  hir, 
'S  e  'tarniing  a  shleagh  o  'chill. 
Teich-sa,  shar  cheannard  nan  long, 
Teich  o'n  t-sonn  's  e  'tighinn  a  nail. 
Mar  ghaillinn  o  ghleann  nan  snith." 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  English,  rendering 
of  the  above  passage  that  would  convey  the 
elegance  and  force  of  the  original  The  ad- 
mirer of  Gaelic  poetry  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  English  reader  cannot  peruse  the  Gaelic 
version,  assured,  as  he  feels,  that  his  doing  so 
would  raise  considerably  his  estimate  of  the 
GaeHc  muse.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  any 
language  a  richer  piece  of  poetical  description 
than  the  above.  Macpherson's  English  version 
of  it  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  car,  the  car  of  battle  comes,  like  the 
flame  of  death;  the  rapid  car  of  CuchuUin,  the 
noble  son  of  Semo.  It  bends  behind  like  a 
wave  near  a  rock ;  like  the  golden  mist  of  the 
heath.  Its  sides  are  embossed  with  stones, 
and  sparkle  like  the  sea  roimd  the  boat  of 
night.  Of  polished  yew  is  its  beam,  and  its 
seat  of  the  smoothest  bone.  The  sides  are  re- 
plenished \vith  spears;  and  the  bottom  is  the 
footstool  of  heroes.  Before  the  right  side  of 
the  car  is  seen  the  snorting  horse,  the  high- 
maned,  broad-breasted,  proud,  high-leaping, 
strong  steed  of  the  hill.  Loud  and  resounding 
is  his  hoof ;  the  spreading  of  his  mane  above 
is  Uke  that  stream  of  smoke  on  the  heath. 
Bright  are  the  sides  of  tlie  steed,  and  his  name 
is  Sulin-sifadda.  Before  the  left  side  of  the 
car  is  seen  the  snorting  horse ;  the  thin-maned, 
high-headed,  strong-hoofed,  ileet,  boimding  son 
of  the  hdl;  his  name  is  Dusronnal  among  the 
stormy  sons  of  the  sword.  A  thousand  thongs 
bind  the  car  on  high.  Hard  polished  bits 
ehine  in  a  wreath  of  foam.  Thin  thongs, 
bright-studded  with  gems,  bend  on  the  stately 
necks  of  the  steeds — the  steeds  that,  like 
wreaths  of  mist,  fly  over  the  streamy  vales. 
The  wUdness  of  deer  is  in  their  course,  the 
strength  of  the  eagle  descending  on  her  prey. 
Their  noise  is  like  the  blast  of  winter  on  the 
sides  of  the  snow-headed  Gormal. 

"  Within  the  car  is  seen  the  chief,  the  strong, 
stormy  son  of  the  sword ;  the  hero's  name  js 
Cuchullin,  son  of  Semo,  king  of  shells.  His 
red  cheek  is  like  my  polished  yew.  The  look 
of  his  blue  rolling  eye  is  wide  beneath  the  dark 


arch  of  his  brow.  His  hair  flies  from  his  head 
like  a  flame,  as,  bending  forward,  he  wields 
the  spear.  Fly,  king  of  ocean,  fly;  he  comes 
like  a  storm  along  the  streamy  vale." 

The  Gaelic  scholar  will  at  once  observe  that 
the  above  is  a  free  but  a  fair  translation  of  tho 
original  GaeHc,  and  the  character  of  the  trans- 
lation is  such  as  to  give  no  idea  of  imposition. 
It  is  just  such  a  translation  as  a  man  of  poetic 
temperament  and   talent   would  give    of  tho 


In  1763  Macpherson  pubUshed  a  second 
containing  the  poem  of  Temora  in  eight 
books,  along  with  several  other  pieces.  The  first 
book  of  the  former  had  appeared  in  the  collection 
of  1762,  the  editor  saying  that  it  was  merely 
the  opening  of  the  poem ;  but  the  great  interest 
about  the  publication  of  1763  is  that  here  for 
the  first  time  we  are  presented  with  tho  Gaelic 
original  of  one  of  the  books  of  the  poem.  It 
is  not  true  that  Macpherson  never  offered  to 
publish  any  portion  of  the  original  until  ho 
was  obhged  to  do  so  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  for  in  this  case  he  published  theGaeUc 
original  of  a  part  of  tlie  work  altogether  of  his 
o  wn  accord.  In  a  short  introductory  paragraph 
to  the  Gaelic,  he  says  that  he  chooses  the 
seventh  book  of  Temora,  "  not  from  any  other 
superior  merit  than  the  variety  of  its  versifica- 
tion. To  print  any  part  of  the  former  collec- 
tion," he  adds,  "  was  unnecessar}^,  as  a  copy  of 
the  originals  lay  for  many  months  in  the  book- 
seller's hands  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious." 
Of  this  new  publication,  however,  he  sees  it 
right  to  furnish  a  portion  "  for  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's 
poems."  The  editor  adds  that  "  though  the 
erroneous  orthography  of  the  bards  is  departed 
from  in  many  instances  in  the  following  speci- 
men, yet  several  quiescent  consonants  are  re- 
tained, to  show  the  derivation  of  the  words." 
He  accounts  for  the  uncouth  appearance  of  the 
language  by  the  use  of  the  Eoman  letters, 
which  are  incapable  of  expressmg  the  sounds 
of  the  Gaelic.  What  kind  of  orthography 
Macpherson  would  have  selected  he  does  not 
say.  He  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  the 
phonetic  orthography  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore'a 
book,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  had  it  in  view 
in  the  above  remarks.  But  the  orthography 
which  he  himself  uses  is  neither  the  bardic  nor 
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the  phonetic,  and  is  more  uncouth  than  any 
orthography  which  tho  bards  were  in  the  habit 
of  using.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  Gaelic 
of  the  seventh  book  of  Temora  was  never 
copied  from  any  manuscript  written  by  a  bard. 
Tlie  book  opens  as  follows  : — 

•'  0  linna  doir-choille  na  Leigo 
Air  uair,  cri'  ceo  taobh-ghorm  nan  ton  ; 
Nuair  dhunas  dorsa  na  li'oicha 
Air  iuUuir  shuil-gicina  nan  speur. 
Tomhail,  mo  Lara  nan  srath 
Thaomas  du'-nial,  as  doricha  cniaim  ; 
Mar  ghlas-scia',  roi  taoma  nan  nial 
Snamh  seach.id,  ta  Gellach  na  h'oicha. 
Le  so  edi'  taisin  o-shean 
An  dlii-ghleus,  a  mease  na  gaoith, 
'S  lad  leumach  o  osna  gn  osna 
Air  du'-aghai'  oicha  nan  sian. 
An  taobh  oitaig,  gu  palin  nan  seoid 
Taomas  iad  ceaeh  nan  speur 
Gorm-thalla  do  thannais  nach  beo 
Gu  am  eri'  fon  marbh-ran  nan  tend." 

Translated  by  Macpherson  thus  : — 
"  From  the  wood-skirted  waters  of  Lego  ascend  at 
times  grey- bosomed  mists  ;  when  the  gates  of  the  west 
are  closed,  on  the  sun's  eagle  eye.  Wide  over  Lara's 
stream  is  poured  the  vapour  dark  and  deep ;  the  moon 
like  a  dim  shield,  is  swimming  through  its  folds. 
With  this,  clothe  the  spirits  of  old  their  sadden 
gestures  on  the  wind  when  they  stride  from  blast  to 
blast  along  the  dusky  night.  Often,  blended  with  the 
gale,  to  some  warrior's  grave,  they  roll  the  mist,  a 
grey  dwelUng  to  his  ghost  until  the  songs  arise. " 

Any  reader  who  understands  the  Gaelic 
must  allow,  without  hesitation,  that  while  this 
is  a  free  it  is  a  fair  rendering  of  the  original ; 
while  he  will  be  constrained  to  add  that  in 
point  of  force  and  elegance  the  Gaelic  is  superior 
to  the  English  version.  Many  of  the  expletives 
in  Gaelic  are  not  rendered  in  English  at  all, 
and  these  add  largely  to  the  poetic  force  and 
beauty  of  the  former.  The  orthography  of 
the  Gaelic  will  be  seen  to  be  most  uncouth 
and  unphilosophical.  "Linna"  for  "Linne" 
has  no  principle  to  warrant  it;  so  with  "oicha" 
for  "  oidhche,"  "  Gellach"  for  "  gealach," 
"cruaini"  for  "gruaim,"  "taisin"  for  "  taibh- 
sean."  Then  there  are  no  accents  to  guide  the 
reader  except  that  the  acute  accent  is  used  in 
such  extraordinary  words  as  "  tdn,"  "  fon," 
which  are  written  for  "  tonn,"  "  fonn."  Alto- 
gether it  would  appear  that  the  writer  of  the 
Gaelic  of  this  book  of  Temora  was  to  a  large 
extent  unacquainted  with  Gaelic  orthography, 
and  was  unable  to  write  the  Gaelic  language 
accurately.  The  orthography  is,  indeed,  a 
mere  jumble.  Still  the  fact  is  an  interesting 
and  significant  one  as  connected  with  the  whole 


history  of  the  Ossianic  poetry  that,  at  so  early 
a  period,  Macpherson  should  have  given,  as  a 
debt  wliich  he  felt  to  be  due  to  the  public,  a 
large  specimen  of  the  original  of  one  of  his 
poems.  If  there  is  any  cause  of  regret  con- 
nected with  the  matter,  it  is  that  he  did  not 
let  the  country  know  where  he  found  these 
poems,  and  refer  others  to  the  sources  whence 
he  derived  them  himself.  These  have  never 
been  discovered  by  any  body  else,  although 
numerous  pieces  of  Ossianic  poetry  are  well 
known  in  the  Highlands  to  the  present  day. 

There  were  various  versions  of  Macphersou's 
collection,  but  the  most  interesting  of  aU  waa 
the  Gaelic  original  of  the  whole  poems  pub- 
lished in  1807.  In  this  edition  a  Latin  trans- 
lation was  furnished  by  Mr  Eobert  M'Farlane. 
The  book  is  a  very  handsome  one,  and  in  every 
way  creditable  to  its  editors.  Mr  M'Lachlan 
of  Aberdeen  revised  the  Gaelic,  and  no  man 
was  more  competent  for  such  a  duty.  The  in- 
troduction to  the  edition  of  1818  is  understood 
to  have  been  written  by  an  excellent  Gaelic 
scholar,  the  late  Kev.  Dr  Eoss  of  Lochbroom, 
and  is  an  eloquent  and  powerfid  composition. 
Several  translations  of  Ossian's  poems  have 
appeared,  but  the  interest  of  the  work  is  mainly 
associated  with  the  name  and  labours  of  James 
Macpherson. 

Smith's  Se.vn  Dana. 

In  1780  appeared  a  volume  of  Ossian's 
Poems,  translated  and  edited  by  the  Kev.  John 
Smith  of  Kilbrandon,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr 
Smith  of  Campbeltown.  The  voliune  is  en- 
titled "  Gaelic  Antiquities,  &c.,"  containing, 
among  other  things,  "  A  Collection  of  Ancient 
Poems,  translated  from  the  Gaelic  of  Ullin, 
Ossian,  &c."  Dr  Smith  was  an  admirable 
Gaelic  scholar,  as  was  evidenced  by  his  trans- 
lation of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  into  that 
language,  and  his  metrical  version  of  the 
Gaelic  Psabns.  The  work  before  us  is  a  work 
highly  creditable  to  Dr.  Smith's  talents  and 
industry,  and  although  he  complains  of  the 
reception  which  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Gaelic 
literature  met  with,  it  is  still  prized  by  GaeUe 
scholars. 

In  the  year  1787  appeared  the  Gaelic  ver- 
sion of  the  same  poems  in  an  octavo  volume, 
entitled,  "  Scan  Dana  le  Oisian,  Orran,  Ulann, 
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&c."  It  is  a  pity  that  the  two  versions  did  not 
appear  sinmltaneously,  as  there  have  not  been 
wanting  those  who  have  charged  Dr.  Smith, 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Macpherson,  with 
composing  himself  much  of  the  poetry  wliich  he 
gives  as  Ossian's.  The  same  has  been  said  of 
another  collector  of  the  name  of  Kennedy, 
who  collected  a  large  number  of  poems  which 
now  lie  in  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library  in 
Edinburgh;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  some 
of  the  pieces  which  Kennedy  is  said  to  have 
acknowledged  having  composed,  can  be  sho^vn 
to  be  ancient. 

Dr.  Smith's  collection  begins  with  the  poem 
called  "Dan  an  Deirg,"  the  Song  of  Dargo,  or 
the  Red  Man.  It  is  a  famous  song  in  the 
Highlands,  as  is  indicated  by  the  proverbial 
saying,  "  Gach  dkn  gu  dkn  an  Deirg,"  Every 
song  yields  to  the  song  of  Dargo.  It  was  sung 
to  a  simple,  touching  air,  wliich  is  stOl  kno^vn. 
This  poem  is  given  by  Dr.  Smith  in  two  sec- 
tions, entitled  severally,  "A'  cheud  cliuid,"  and 
"An  dara  cuid."  The  song  is  given  by  the 
M'Callums  (referred  to  below),  but  it  is  most 
perplexing  that  not  one  word  of  their  version 
agrees  with  Dr.  Smith's.  Their  version  is  mani- 
festly of  the  ancient  form  and  rhythm,  with  the 
usual  summary  at  the  head  of  it  given  by  Gaelic 
reciters  ere  beginning  one  of  their  songs.  None 
of  this  is  found  in  Dr.  Smith's  version,  which 
is  cast  very  much  in  the  mould  of  Macpher- 
son's  Gaelic  Ossian.  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell,  in 
his  Popular  Tales  of  the  Highlands  (vol.  iii., 
p.  51),  gives  a  few  lines  of  the  lament  of  the 
wife  of  Dargo  for  her  husband,  but  they  do 
not  correspond  in  one  line  with  the  version  of 
Dr.  Smith.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Dr. 
Smith's  "  Diarmad,"  whicli  is  entirely  different 
from  all  the  existing  versions  of  the  same  poem. 
The  versions  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore  and  of 
Gillies  (mentioned  below)  are  identical,  and  so 
are  to  a  large  extent  other  existing  versions 
taken  down  from  oral  recitation,  but  Dr. 
Smith's  diflers  largely  from  them  in  locality, 
matter,  and  rhythm.  It  removes  the  story  of 
the  death  of  this  Fingalian  hero  from  Glenshee 
to  Sliabh  Ghaodhail,  in  Kintyre.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  quite  possible  that  different 
poems  existed  bearing  the  same  name;  and 
Dr.  Smith's  poems  are  compositions  of  decided 
excellence.     They  add  much  to  the  stores  of 


the  Gaelic  scholar,  and  the  English  translation 
is  done  with  a  skUl  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Macpherson  himself. 

Other  Collections  of  Ossianic  Poems. 

The  earliest  collector  and  publisher  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian  was  Mr.  Jerome  Stone  at 
Dunkeld,  who  furnished  the  Scots  Magazine 
in  1756  with  a  translation  in  rhyme  of  "  Bks 
Fhraoich,"  or  the  Death  of  Fraoch.  Stone 
did  not  give  the  Gaelic  original  of  this  or  of 
any  other  of  his  collections,  but  they  were 
found  after  his  death,  and  a  selection  of  them 
is  printed  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Highland 
Society  on  Ossian.  A  Mr  HiU,  an  English 
gentleman,  made  some  collections  in  Argyle- 
shire  in  1780;  and  several  pieces  were  pub- 
lished by  a  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Gillies 
at  Perth,  who  published  an  excellent  volume 
of  Gaelic  poetry  in  1786. 

Gillies's  pieces  have  the  true  ring  of  the 
ancient  poetry  of  the  Highlands,  and  are  in 
many  cases  to  be  found  floating  still  among 
the  traditional  poetry  of  the  people.  The 
Ossianic  pieces  are  numerous.  They  arc — 
"  Suiridh  Oisein  air  Eamhair  aluinn,"  the 
Courtship  of  Ossian  and  EviraUn;  "  Comhrag 
Fhinn  agus  Mhanuis,"  the  Conflict  of  Fingal 
and  Manns;  "  Marbhadh  Chonlaoich  le  Cuchu- 
lain,"  the  Slaughter  of  Conlach  by  CuchuUin; 
"Aisling  Mhailmhhie,"  Malvina's  Dream; 
"  Briathran  Fhinn  ri  Oscar,"  FingaTs  Address 
to  Oscar;  "  Eosg  GhuiU,"  the  War-song  of 
Gaul;  "Dan  na  h-Inghin,"  the  So7ig  of  the 
Maiden,  usually  called  "  Fainesoluis ;  "  Conn 
mac  an  Deirg,"  Conn,  son  of  Dargo;  "Duau 
Fhraoich,"  the  Song  of  Fraoch;  "  Cath  righ 
Sorcha,"  the  Battle  of  the  King  of  Sorcha, 
"  Marbh-rann  Oscair,"  the  Death-song  of  Oscar ; 
"  Ceardaoh  Mhic  Luinn,  "the  Smithy  of  the 
Son  of  Linn;  "  Duan  a  Mhuireartaich,"  the 
Song  of  Muireartach;  "  Caoidh  Dheirdir," 
Deirdre's  Lament,  in  which  the  poem  given 
already  from  the  old  MS.  of  1268  appears  as 
a  part  of  it.  It  is  most  interesting  in  this  case 
to  compare  the  written  with  the  traditional 
poem;  "B^s  Dhiarmaid,"  the  Death  of  Diar- 
mad ;  "  Dearg  mac  Deirg,"  the  Song  of 
Dargo,  "  Teanntachd  mor  na  Feinn,"  the  great 
trial  of  the  Fingalians;  "  Laoidh  Laomuinn 
mliic  an  Uaimh-fhir,"  the  Song  of  Laomuinn; 
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•  Eairagau,"  Earragon;  "  Na  Brataichean,"  tJie 
Banners;  "  Bks  Oscair,"  the  Death  of  Oscar ; 
in  all  twenty-one  fragments  or  whole  pieces, 
same  of  them  of  considerable  length,  and  al- 
most all,  if  not  all,  taken  down  from  oral 
recitation.  This  list  is  given  in  full,  in  order 
to  show  what  pieces  of  professed  Ossianic 
poetry  could  be  found  in  the  Highlands  soon 

Bkiathran  Fhinn  ri  Oscae. 

A  mhie  mo  mhic  's  e  thubhairt  an  righ, 
Oscair,  a  righ  nan  6g  fhlath, 
Chunnaic  mi  dealradh  do  lainne  's  b'e  m'  naill 
'Bhi  'g  amharc  do  bhuaidh  's  a  chath. 
Lean  gu  dlu  ri  cliii  do  shinnsireachd 
'S  na  dlbir  a  bhi  mar  iadsan. 
*N  uair  bu  bhe6  Treunmhor  nan  rath, 
'Us  Trathnll  athair  nan  treun  laoch, 
Chuir  iad  gach  cath  le  buaidh, 
'Us  bhuannaich  iad  cliu  gach  teugbhail. 
'Us  mairidh  an  iomradh  's  an  dan 
Air  chuimbn'  aig  na  baird  an  deigh  so. 
0  !  Oscair,  claoidh  thus'  an  treun-armach, 
'S  thoir  tearmunn  do'n  lag-lamhach,  f  heumach ; 
Bi  mar  bhuinne-shruth  reothairt  geamhraidh 
Thoirt  gleachd  do  naimlidibh  na  Feinn, 
Ach  mar  fhann-ghaoth  sheimh,  thlath,  shamhraidb, 
Bi  dhoibhsan  a  shireas  do  chabhar. 
Mar  sin  bha  Treunmhor  nam  buadli, 
S  bha  Trathnll  nan  ruag  'n  a  dheigh  ann, 
S  bha  Fionn  'na  thaic  do  'n  fhann 
G  a  dhion  o  ainneart  luchd-eucoir. 
'N  a  aobhar  shlninn  mo  lanih, 
Le  failte  rachainn  'n  a  choinnimh, 
'Us  gheibheadh  e  fasgath  'us  caird, 
Fo  sgail  dhrithlinneach  mo  loinne. 


after  the  publication  of  Macpherson's  work  by 
other  and  independent  compilers.  A  com- 
parison of  those  pieces  with  Macpherson's 
Ossian  is  interesting  to  the  inquirer  in  this 
field.  The  following  specimen  of  one  of  Gillies's 
alleged  compositions  of  Ossian  may  be  given 
here  : — 

English  Translation. 

ABDIirSS  OF  FiNGAL  TO  OsCAE, 

Son  of  my  son,  so  said  the  king, 

Oscar,  prince  of  youthfiJ  heroes, 

I  have  seen  the  glitter  of  thy  blade,  and  'twas  my  pride 

To  see  thy  triumph  in  the  conflict. 

Cleave  thou  fast  to  the  fame  of  thine  ancestors, 

And  do  not  neglect  to  be  like  them. 

When  Treunmor  the  fortunate  lived, 

And  Trathnll  the  father  of  warriors, 

They  fought  each  field  triumphantly, 

And  won  the  fame  in  every  fight. 

And  their  names  shall  flourish  in  the  song 

Commemorated  henceforth  by  the  bards. 

Oh  !  Oscar,  crash  thou  the  armed  hero. 

But  spare  the  feeble  and  the  needy  ; 

Be  as  the  rushing  winter,  spring-tide,  stream, 

Giving  battle  to  the  foes  of  the  Fingalians, 

But  as  the  gentle,  soothin",  summer  breeze 

To  such  as  seek  for  thy  help. 

Such  was  Treunmor  of  victories, 

And  Trathnll  bf  pursuits,  thereafter , 

And  Fingal  was  a  help  to  the  weak, 

To  save  him  from  the  power  of  the  oppressor. 

In  his  cause  I  would  stretch  out  my  hand. 

With  a  welcome  I  would  go  to  meet  him, 

And  he  should  find  shelter  and  friendship 

Beneath  the  glittering  shade  of  my  sword. 


The  above  is  a  true  relic  of  the  ancient 
Ossianic  poetry,  full  of  power  and  full  of  hfe, 
and  indicates  the  existence  of  a  refinement 
among  the  ancient  Celts  for  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  Macpherson  would  not  give  them 
credit.  GOlies  tells  us  that  his  collection  was 
made  from  gentlemen  in  every  part  of  the 
Highlands.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
collection  of  Highland  song  which  we  possess. 

In  1816  there  appeared  a  collection  of  Gaelic 
poetry  by  Hugh  and  John  M'Callum.  It  was 
printed  at  Montrose,  and  the  original  Gaelic 
version  and  an  English  translation  were  pub- 
lished simultaneously.  The  work  is  called 
"  An  Original  Collection  of  the  Poems  of 
Ossian,  Orann,  Ulin,  and  other  bards  who 
flourished  in  the  same  age."  There  are  twenty- 
six  pieces  altogether,  and  the  editors  give  the 
sources  whence  they  were  all  derived.  These 
are  such  as  Duncan  Matheson  in  Snizort,  Isle 
of  Skye;  Hector  M'PhaU  in  Torasay,   Midi; 


Donald  M'Innes,  teacher,  Gribun,  MuU;  Dr. 
M'Donald  of  KiUean,  from  whom  "  Teann- 
tachd  m6r  na  Feinn"  was  obtained  — the  Doctor 
maintaining,  it  appears,  that  his  version  was 
a  better  one  than  that  given  by  Gillies  ;  Archi- 
bald M'Callum  in  KLUean ;  and  others  who 
furnish  "  Laoidh  nan  ceann,"  a  poem  found  in 
the  collection  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  as  are 
several  others  of  the  M'Callums'  collection. 

This  coUection  is  a  very  admirable  one, 
perfectly  honest,  and  presents  us  with  some 
compositions  of  high  poetic  merit.  The  ad- 
dresses of  Ossian  to  the  sun,  which  ^lacpher- 
son  declines  to  give  in  Gaelic,  substituting  for 
one  of  them  a  series  of  asterisks,  although  he 
gives  it  in  English,  are  here  given  in  both 
languages ;  and  the  GaeUc  versions  are  perhaps 
the  finest  compositions  in  the  book.  The 
address  to  the  setting  sun  is  hero  given  as  9 
specimen  of  the  ^M'Callums'  collection  : — 
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OlSIAN  DO    N  GUREIX  AX  AM  LUIDH. 

An  d'  fhag  tha  gorm  astar  nan  speur, 
A  mhic  gun  bheud  a's  or  bhuidh  ciabh  ? 
Tha  dorsa  na  h-oidhche  dhuit  fein, 
Agus  paillium  do  chlos  's  an  lar, 

Thig  na  tonna  mu'n  cuairt  gu  mall 
'Choinihead  an  fhir  a  's  gloine  graaidh, 
A'  togail  fo  eagal  an  ceann 
Ki  'd  f  haicinn  cho  aillidh  a'd  shuain ; 
Theich  iadsan  gun  tuar  o'd  thaobh. 

Gabh-sa  codal  ann  ad  uaimh 
A  ghrian,  'us  pill  an  tiis  le  h-aoibhneas. 

liar  bhoillsge  greln'  's  a  gheamhradh 
'S  e  mith  'n  a  dheann  le  raon  Lena 
Is  amhuil  laitbe  nam  Fiann. 
Mar  ghrian  eadar  frasaibh  a'  treigsinn 
Dh'  aom  neoU  chiar-dhubh  nan  speur, 
'Us  bhuin  lad  an  de6  aoibhinn  o  'n  t-sealgair, 
Tha  lom  gheugan  na  coUl'  a'  caoidh, 
Is  maoth  lusrach  an  t-sleibh'  a'  seargadh ; 
Ach  pUlidh  fathasd  a'  ghrian 
Ri  doire  sgiamhach  nan  geug  iira, 
'Us  ni  gach  crann  's  a  Cheitean  gaire 
Ag  amharc  an  aird  ri  mac  an  speura. 

The  collection  of  the  M'Callums  was  a  real 
addition  to  the  stores  of  GaeKc  poetry,  and  is 
most  helpful  in  bringing  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion the  -whole  question  of  the  ancient 
Gaelic  poetry  of  Scotland.  Were  there  no 
other  Gaelic  compositions  in  existence  save 
those  pieces  which  this  volume  contains,  they 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  high  character 
of  the  heroic  poetry  of  the  Scottish  Gael  for 
everything  that  constitutes  true  poetic  power. 

It  would  be  -wrong  in  such  a  sketch  as  this 
to  overlook  the  interesting  and  ingenious  con- 
tribution made  to  the  discussion  of  the  Ossianic 
question  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
Mr.  J.  CampbeU's  Tales  of  the  West  High- 
lands. The  whole  four  volumes  are  full  of  in- 
teresting materials  for  the  student  of  Gaelic 
literature  and  antiquities,  but  the  tliird  and 
fouTth  volumes  are  those  in  which  a  place  is 
given  to  the  ancient  Ossianic  poems.  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  representative  of  a  distingiiished 
Highland  family,  and  imlike  many  of  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs,  an  excellent  Gaelic  scholar, 
made  collections  on  his  own  account  all  over 
the  Highlands.  He  had  as  his  chief  coadjutor 
in  the  work  Mr.  Hector  M'Lean,  teacher  in 
Islay,  and  he  could  not  have  had  a  better — Mr 
M'Lean  being  possessed  of  scholarship,  en- 
thusiasm, and  sound  judgment.  The  result  is 
a  very  remarkable  collection  of  the  oral  litera- 
ture of  the  Higlilands,  Lucluding  selections  from 
a  large  amount  of  poetry  attributed  to  Ossian. 
This  book  is  a  truly  honest  book,  gi-ving  the 


English  Translation. 
OssiAx's  Addkess  to  the  Setting  Sen. 
Hast  thou  left  the  blue  course  of  the  sky* 
Faultless  son  of  golden  locks  ? 
The  gates  of  the  night  are  for  thee, 
And  thy  place  of  repose  is  in  the  west. 
The  waves  gather  slowly  around 
To  see  him  of  fairest  countenance ; 
Raising  their  heads  in  fear. 
As  they  -witness  thy  beauty  in  repose, 
They  fled  pale  from  thy  side. 
Take  thou  rest  in  thy  cave, 
0  sun,  and  return  with  rejoicing. 
As  the  sunbeam  in  the  winter  time 
Descending  quick  on  the  slope  of  Lena, 
So  are  the  days  of  the  Fingalians. 
.is  the  sun  becoming  darkened  among  showers, 
The  dark  clouds  of  the  sky  descended 
And  bore  away  the  joyous  light  from  the  huntsman. 
The  bare  branches  of  the  wood  weep, 
.\nd  the  soft  herbage  of  the  mountain  withers. 
Hut  the  sun  shall  return  again 
To  the  beautiful  forest  of  the  fresh-clothed  branch, 
And  each  bough  shall  smUe  in  the  early  summer, 
Looking  up  to  the  son  of  the  sky. 

compositions  collected  just  as  they  were  found 
among  the  native  Highlanders.  We  shall  take 
occasion  again  to  refer  to  the  Sgeulachds,  or 
tales,  and  shall  only  refer  at  present  to  the 
Ossianic  remains  presented  to  us  by  Mr. 
Campbell 

Mr.  Campbell's  collections  include  most  of 
the  pieces  that  have  been  brought  together  in 
the  same  way,  -with  such  variations,  of  course, 
as  must  be  looked  for  in  the  circumstances. 
He  furnishes  us  with  a  version  of  the  Lay  of 
Diarmad  (vol.  iii.,  50),  ha-ving  peculiar  features 
of  its  own,  but  to  a  large  extent  identical  with 
the  versions  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore  and  of 
GUlies.  It  is  of  much  interest  to  compare  this 
version,  taken  down  -within  the  last  few  years, 
-with  one  taken  down  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  another  taken  down  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  The  retentive  power  of  human 
memory  for  generations  is  remarkably  iUus- 
trated  by  the  comparison.  Mr  Campbell  al.so 
gives  us  "  The  Lay  of  Oscar,"  "  The  Praise  of 
Gaul,"  "  The  Poem  of  Oscar,"  and  several 
other  minor  compositions,  some  of  which  had 
never  before  been  printed.  These,  \vith  Mr. 
CampbeU's  own  disquisitions,  are  full  of  in- 
terest; but  for  the  details  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Campbell's  volumes. 

From  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  ancient  Gaelic  poems  of  Ossian, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Ossian  himself  is  no 
creation  of  James  Macpherson.  His  name  has 
been  familiar  to  the  people  both  of  the  High- 
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lands  and  Ireland,  for  a  thousand  years  and 
more.  "  Oisian  an  deigh  na  Feinn,"  Ossian 
after  the  Fingalians,  has  been  a  proverbial 
saying  among  them  for  numberless  generations. 
Nor  did  Macphersou  invent  Ossian's  poems. 
There  were  poems  reputed  to  be  Ossian's  in 
the  Highlands  for  centuries  before  he  was 
born,  and  poems,  too,  which  for  poetic  power 
and  interest  are  unsurpassed;  which  speak 
home  to  the  heart  of  every  man  who  can  sym- 
pathise with  popular  poetry  marked  by  the 
richest  felicities  of  diction ;  and  which  entitles 
them  justly  to  all  the  commendation  bestowed 
upon  the  poems  edited  by  Macpherson. 

Modern  Gaelic  Literature. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  existing  Gaelic  literature  of  the  early  period 
is  poetical.  Not  that  it  is  so  altogether,  by 
any  means ;  and  if  any  large  amount  of  it  had 
come  down  to  us,  there  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  so  large  a  share  of  it  would  be 
poetical.  But  the  prose  MS.  writings  of  the 
ancient  Gael  have,  with  the  few  exceptions 
already  referred  to,  perished;  and  have  left  us 
with  such  poetical  compositions  as  adhered  to 
the  national  memory. 

As  we  enter  upon  the  era  of  printing,  we 
are  disposed  to  look  for  a  more  extensive  lite- 
rature, and  no  doubt  we  find  it.  But  with  the 
era  of  printing  came  the  use  of  another  lan- 
guage, and  the  Gaelic  ceased  to  be  the  vehicle 
for  carrying  abroad  the  thoughts  of  the  learned. 
Religion  still  continued  to  make  use  of  its 
services,  but  it  ceased  to  be  the  handmaid  of 
science  and  philosophy. 

Tlie  first  printed  Gaelic  book  which  we  find 
is  Bishop  CarseweU's  Gaelic  translation  of  the 
Liturgy  of  John  Knox.  It  is  well  known  that 
Knox  compiled  a  prayer-book  for  the  use  of 
the  Scottish  Reformed  Church,  and  that  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  tliis  prayer-book  should 
be  translated  into  the  Gaejic  language  for  the 
use  of  the  Highlanders.  The  translation  was 
undertaken  by  Mr.  John  CarseweU,  who  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  ancient  dio- 
cese of  Argyle,  which  office  he  filled  for  many 
years.  The  book  was  printed  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1567.  The  language  is  what  is  in  modern 
times  called  Irish,  but  might  in  CarseweU's 
time   be   called   Scotch,  for  none    other   was 


written  in  Scotland  in  so  far  as  Gaelic  was 
written  at  aU.  There  are  but  three  copies 
of  this  book  known  to  exist  —  an  entire 
copy  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
and  two  imperfect  copies,  one  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  one 
in  the  British  Museum.  This  book  was 
printed  before  one  line  of  Irish  Gaelic  was 
printed.  Extracts  from  the  volume  will  be 
found  in  the  Highland  Society's  Report  upon 
Ossiim,  and  in  M'Lauclilan's  Ceitic  Gleanings. 
The  former  extract  is  made  to  show  that  the 
names  of  Fingal  and  the  Fingalians  were  well 
known  in  the  Highlands  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  In  1631  a  translation  of  Cal- 
vin's Catechism  appeared,  probably  executed 
by  CarseweU. 

In  1659  appeared  the  first  fifty  of  the  Psalms 
of  David  in  metre  by  the  Synod  of  Argyle. 
It  is  called  "  An  ceud  chaogad  do  Shalmaibh 
DhaibhicUi  a  meadrachd  GaoidhUg,"  the  first 
Fifty  of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  Gaelic  Metre. 
The  language  of  the  original  here  is  what  is 
caUed  Irish,  although  it  is,  as  is  the  Gaelic  oi 
CarseweU,  the  ordinary  written  Gaelic  of  the 
period.  This  translation  forms  the  ground- 
work of  aU  the  editions  of  the  Psalms  that 
have  been  used  since  in  the  Scottish  ChOTch. 
The  rest  of  the  Psalms  foUowed  the  first  fifty 
in  1694,  and  the  Psalter  of  the  Argyle  Synod 
became  then  complete.  The  introduction  to 
the  Uttle  volume  of  1659  detaUs  the  difficulties 
which  the  authors  met  in  converting  the  Psalms 
into  Gaelic  metre,  one  of  which,  they  say,  was 
the  necessity  of  adapting  them  to  the  structure 
of  the  EngUsh  Psabn  tunes.  How  GaeUc  con- 
gregational singing  was  conducted  in  the 
Higlilands  previous  to  this  little  book  appear- 
ing, it  is  hard  to  say.  The  introduction  con- 
cludes with  the  words,  "  Anois,  a  Legthora, 
dense  dithcheaU  aim  sann  obair  bhigse  bhui- 
Uughadh  gu  maith,  agus  guidh  ar  an  Tigh- 
earna  i  fein  do  bheannughadlr  an  tshoisgeil 
ann  sua  tirthaibh  gaoidhlachsa,  agus  lasair 
shoUleir  Ian  teasa  do  dheanamh  don  tsraid 
bhig  do  lasadh  cheana  ionta.  Grasa  maiUo 
roit." 

English  Translation. 

"  And  now,  reader,  strive  to  use  this  Uttle 
work,  and  pray  the  Lord  that  He  himself 
would  bless  the  gospel  in  these  GaeUc  lands, 
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and  that  He  would  mako  a  briglit  flame  full 
of  heat  of  this  little  spark  which  has  beeu 
now  lighted  ia  it." 

This  little  volume  is  now  scarce,  hut  full  of 
interest  to  the  Gaelic  student 

Alongside  of  the  Synod  of  Argyle,  another 
indefatigable  labourer  in  the  same  field  was  at 
work.  This  was  Mi'  Eobert  Kirk,  minister  at 
Balquhidder.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
Bob  Eoy  in  the  district  at  the  time,  and  Mr. 
Kirk  appears  to  have  had  a  quiet  life  in  his 
Highland  parish ;  more  so,  indeed,  than  other 
Scottish  ministers  of  the  time,  for  he  seems  to 
have  been  engaged  in  his  translation  during 
the  heat  of  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters, 
and  it  was  published  in  1684,  four  years 
before  the  Kevolution.  Kii-k  is  said  to  have 
been  so  anxious  to  have  precedence  of  the 
Synod  of  Argyle,  that  he  invented  a  machine 
for  awakening  him  in  the  morning  by  means 
of  water  made  to  fall  upon  his  face  at  a  certain 
hour.  His  Psalter  preceded  that  of  t)ie  Synod 
by  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Mr  Kirk  dedicates  his  volume,  which  is 
published  with  the  sanction  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  with  the  approbation  of  "the  Lords 
of  the  Clergy,  and  some  reverend  ministers 
who  best  imderstand  the  Irish  language,"  to 
the  Marquis  of  Athole,  &c.,  of  whom  he  says 
that  his  "  Lordship  has  been  of  undoubted 
courage  and  loyalty  for  the  king,  and  stiU 
alongst  inflexible  to  the  persuasions  or  threats 
of  frozen  neutrahsts  or  flaming  incendiaries  in 
Church  or  State."  Kirk  further  states  that 
the  work  was  "  done  by  such  as  attained  not 
the  tongue  (which  he  calls  Scottish-Irish)  with- 
out indefatigable  industry,"  manifestly  point- 
ing to  himself  as  one  who  had  so  acquired  it. 

This  little  volume  of  the  minister  of  Bal- 
quhidder is  a  most  interesting  contribution  to 
our  Gaelic  literature.  The  language  is  what 
many  writers  call  Irish,  although  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr  Kirk  ever  was 
in  Ireland,  or  conversed  with  speakers  of 
Irish  Gaelic.  He  knew  and  used  the  dialect 
which  writers  of  the  Gaelic  language  had  used 
for  centuries,  and  used  at  the  time.  No  Irish 
writer  could  use  a  dialect  more  purely  Irish 
than  that  found  in  Kirk's  Gaelic  preface. 
Kirk  concludes  his  preface  with  the  follo^ving 
lines: — 


Imthigh  a  Dliuilleacham  gu  dan, 
Le  Dan  glan  diagha  duisg  lad  thall. 

Cuir  failte  air  Fonn  iial  na  bFionn, 
Ar  garbh-chriocha,  's  Indseadh  gall, 

English  Translation. 
Go,  little  leaflet,  boldly. 

With  pure  holy  songs  wake  them  yonder. 
Salute  the  hospitable  land  of  the  Fingalians, 

The  rugged  borders,  and  the  Isles  of  the  strangers. 

"  The  land  of  the  Fingalians"  was  the  High- 
lands generally  ;  "  the  rugged  borders  "  was 
the  west  coast  of  Inverness- shire  and  Eoss- 
shire  ;  and  "  the  Isles  of  the  Strangers  "  were 
the  Hebrides,  so  called  from  being  long  in 
possession  of  the  Norsemen. 

In  1690  Mr  Kirk  edited  in  Eoman  letters 
an  edition  of  Bedel's  Irish  Bible,  with  O'Don- 
neU's  New  Testament,  for  the  use  of  the  High- 
landers. Kirk  says  in  the  title-page  of  the  work, 
"  Nocha  ta  anois  chum  maitheas  coit-cheann 
na  nGaoidheil  Albanach  athruighte  go  hair- 
each  as  an  litir  Eireandha  chum  na  mion-litir 
shoQeighidh  Eomhanta  "  which  is  noio  for  the 
common  good  of  the  Highlanders  changed  care- 
fully from  the  Irish  letter  to  the  small  readable 
Roman  letter.  At  the  close  of  the  book  there 
is  a  vocabulary  of  Irish  words  with  their 
GaeUo  equivalents.  Many  of  the  equivalents 
are  as  difficult  to  understand  as  the  originej 
Irish. 

In  1694  the  completed  Psalm-book  of  the 
Synod  of  Argyle  appeared.  It  was  very  gene- 
rally accepted,  and  although  some  editions  of 
Kirk's  Psalter  appeared,  the  Synod's  Psalter 
became  the  Psalter  of  the  Church,  and  was 
the  basis  of  all  the  metrical  versions  of  th© 
Gaelic  Psalms  that  have  appeared  since. 

The  Shorter  Catechism  was  published  in 
Gaelic  by  the  SjTiod  of  Argyle  about  the  same 
time  \vith  their  first  fifty  Psalms.  Numerous 
editions  have  beeu  printed  since,  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  better  specimen  of  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage in  existence  than  what  is  to  be  found 
in  the  common  versions  of  it.  The  earlier  ver- 
sions are  in  the  dialect  so  often  referred  to, 
called  Irish.  The  title  of  the  book  is  "  Foir- 
ceadid  aithghearr  cheasnuighe,  an  dus  ar  na 
ordughadh  le  coimhtliional  na  Ndiaghaireadh 
ag  Niarmhanister  an  Sasgan,  &c."  That  may 
be  called  Irish,  but  it  was  a  Scottish  book 
written  by  Scottish  men. 

In  1725  the  Sj-nod  of  Argyle,  who  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended  for  their  anxiety  tc 
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promote  the  spiritual  good  of  their  countrymen 
in  the  Highlands,  published  a  translation  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  into  Gaelic.  It  is  a 
small  duodecimo  volume  printed  at  Edinburgh. 
The  Larger  and  Shorter  Catecliisms,  with  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
tlie  Creed  follow  the  Confession.  The  book  is 
well  printed,  and  the  language  is  atiU  the  so- 
called  Irish.  The  title  runs  : — "  Adnihail  an 
Chreidimh,  air  an  do  reitigh  air  ttus  coLmh- 
thionol  na  nDiaghaireadh  aig  Niarmhoinister 
on  Sasgan ;  &c. . .  ar  na  chur  a  Ngaoidheilg  le 
Seanadh  Earraghaoidheal."  The  Confession  of 
Faith,  ij-c,  translated  into  Gaelic  by  the  Synod 
ofArgyle. 

It  is  interesting  -with  respect  to  the  dialect 
in  which  aU  the  works  referred  to  appear,  to 
inquire  whence  the  writers  obtained  it,  if  it  be 
simply  Irish.  CarseweU's  Prayer-book  ap- 
peared before  any  work  in  Irish  Gaelic  was 
printed.  The  ministers  of  the  Synod  of 
Argyle  were  surely  Scottish  Highlanders  and 
not  Irishmen.  Mr  Kirk  of  Balquidder  was  a 
lowland  Scot  who  acquired  the  GaeHc  tongue. 
Now  these  men,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  never 
in  Ireland,  and  there  were  no  Irish-Gaelic 
books  from  which  they  could  acquire  the 
tongue.  There  might  be  manuscripts,  but  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  men  would  inspect 
manuscripts  in  order  to  enable  them  to  write 
in  a  dialect  that  was  foreign  to  the  people 
whom  they  intended  to  benefit.  Yet  these  all 
\vrit«  in  the  same  dialect,  and  with  the  identical 
game  orthography.  Surely  this  proves  that 
the  Scottish  Gael  were  perfectly  familiar  with 
that  dialect  as  the  language  of  their  literature, 
that  its  orthography  among  them  was  fixed, 
that  the  practice  of  -writing  it  was  common,  as 
much  so  as  among  the  Irish,  and  that  the 
people  readily  understood  it.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  reading  of  the  Irish  Bible  was  common 
in  Highland  churches  down  to  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  and  that  the  letter  was,  from 
the  abbreviations  used,  called  "  A'  chorra  litir," 
and  was  familiar  to  the  people.  At  the  same 
time,  the  language  was  uniformly  called  Irish, 
as  the  people  of  the  Highlands  were  caUed  Irish, 
although  there  never  was  a  greater  misnomer. 
Such  a  designation  was  never  employed  by  the 
people  themselves,  and  was  only  used  by  those 
who  wrote  and  spoke  English.     In  the  title  of 


the  Confession  of  Faith  published  in  Gaelic  in 
1725,  it  is  said  to  be  translated  into  the  Irish 
language  by  the  Synod  of  Argyle. 

Gaelic  Bible. 

Eeligious  works  formed  the  staple  of  the 
literature  issued  from  the  GaeHc  press  from 
the  period  now  spoken  of  to  the  present  day. 
The  gi-eat  want  for  many  years  was  the  Bible. 
For  a  long  time  the  clergy  used  the  Irish 
edition  reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  Highlands 
by  Mr  Kirk ;  but  this  was  not  satisfactory, 
from  the  difference  of  the  dialect ;  many  in 
consequence  preferred  translating  from  the 
Enghsh.  This  habit  pervaded  all  classes,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  in  the  High- 
lands still  persons  who  prefer  translating  the 
Scriptures  for  their  own  use  to  the  common 
version.  Certain  traditional  forms  of  transla- 
tion were  at  one  time  in  general  use,  and  occa- 
sionally the  translations  given  bordered  on  the 
ludicrous.  A  worthy  man  was  once  translating 
the  plirase  "  And  they  were  astonied,"  and  he 
made  it  "  Bha  iad  air  an  clachadh,'  They  were 
stoned.  It  was  in  every  way  desirable  that  a 
correct  translation  of  the  Gaelic  Bible  should 
be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Highlands,  and 
this  was  iinally  undertaken  by  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  The  per- 
son employed  to  perform  the  Work  was  the 
Eev.  James  Stewart  of  KiUin,  a  man  fully 
qualified  for  it,  and  although  his  translation 
retained  too  much  of  the  Irish  dialect  of 
O'Donnell's  Irish  New  Testament,  it  was  wel- 
comed as  a  highly  creditable  work,  and  as  a 
great  boon  to  the  Highlands.  Many  minor 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  Gaelic  New 
Testament  of  1767,  but  it  has  been  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  editions  which  have  sought 
merely  to  render  certain  portions  of  the  work 
more  idiomatic  and  pleasing  to  a  Scottish  ear. 
The  publishing  of  this  version  of  the  New 
Testament  proved  a  great  benefit  to  the  High- 
lands. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Old  Testament 
should  be  translated  into  Gaelic  also.  This 
work,  like  the  former,  was  undertaken  by  the 
Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
assisted  by  a  collection  made  throughout 
the  congregations  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
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amoimting  to  £1483.  The  principal  translator 
emplo3'ed  was  the  Eev.  Dr  Jolin  Stewart  of 
Luss,  son  of  the  translator  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, who  translated  three  portions  of  the 
work,  while  a  foxirth  portion,  including  the 
Prophets,  was  executed  by  the  Eev.  Dr  Smith, 
of  CampbeUton,  the  accomplished  editor  of 
the  Sean  Dana.  The  whole  work  was 
completed  and  published  in  the  year  1801. 
Till  a  work  has  been  of  incalculable  service 
to  the  Highlands,  and  is  one  of  the  many 
beneiits  conferred  upon  that  portion  of  the 
country  by  the  excellent  Society  who  under- 
took it.  Objections  have  been  taken  to  the 
many  Irish  idioms  introduced  into  the  language, 
and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Irish  ortho- 
graphy was  followed,  but  these  are  minor  faults, 
and  the  work  itseK  is  entitled  to  all  commenda- 
tion. 

Translations  from  the  English. 
Much  of  our  modern  Gaelic  prose  literature 
consists  of  translations  from  the  English.  In 
this  the  Gaelic  differs  from  the  Welsh,  in  which 
is  to  be  found  a  large  amount  of  original  prose 
writing  on  various  subjects.  This  has  arisen 
from  the  demand  for  such  a  literature  being 
less  among  the  Highlanders,  among  whom  the 
English  language  has  made  greater  progress,  so 
much  so,  that  when  a  desire  for  extensive  read- 
ing exists,  it  is  generally  attended  with  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  English.  Translations  of 
religious  works,  however,  have  been  relished, 
and  pretty  ample  provision  has  been  made  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  first  book  printed  in 
modern  Scottish  Gaelic  was  a  translation  of 
Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  executed  by 
the  Eev.  Alex.  M'Farlane,  of  Kilninver,  and 
published  in  1750.  There  is  much  of  the 
Irish  orthography  and  idiom  retained  in  this 
work,  but  it  is  a  near  approach  to  the  modern 
spoken  language  of  the  Highlands.  Since 
then  many  of  the  works  of  well-known  religious 
authors  have  been  translated  and  published, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  works  by 
Boston,  Bunyan,  Brookes,  Colquhoun,  and 
Doddridge.  These  are  much  prized  and  read 
throughout  the  Highlanils.  The  translations 
are  of  various  excellence;  some  of  them  accurate 
and  elegant,  whUe  others  are  deficient  in 
both  these  qualities.     Dr  Smith's  version  of 


AUeine's  Alarm  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
translation,  and  is  altogether  worthy  of  the 
fame  of  Dr  Smith.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
:Mr  M'Farlane's  translation  of  The  History  of 
Joseph,  wliich  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
Gaelic  writing.  The  Monthly  Visitor  tract 
has  been  translated  by  the  -writer  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  it  has  a  large  circulation. 

Original  Prose  Writings. 
Of  these  Mr  Eeid,  in  his  Blhlioiheca  Scoto- 
Celtica,  gives  but  a  scanty  catalogue.  He  gives 
but  a  hst  of  ten,  most  of  them  single  sermons. 
There  are  several  other  such  writings,  however, 
which  have  been  added  since  Eeid's  list  was 
made  up.  Among  these  appears  M'Kenzie's 
Bliadhna  Thearlaich,  "  Charles's  year,"  a 
vigorous  well-written  account  of  the  rebeUion  of 
1745-6.  M'Kenziewas  the  compiler  of  avolmne 
of  Gaelic  poetry  in  which  the  best  specimens  of 
the  works  of  the  bards  are  generally  given,  and  j 
although  having  ideas  of  his  own  on  the  subject  ' 
of  orthography,  few  men  knew  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage better.  We  have  also  a  volume  on  astro- 
nomy by  the  Eev.  D.  Connell ;  and  a  History 
of  Scotland  by  the  Eev.  Angus  Mackenzie,  both 
of  them  creditable  performances.  It  is  doubtful 
how  far  these  works  have  been  patronised  by 
the  public,  and  how  far  they  have  been  of 
pecuniary  benefit  to  their  authors,  but  they  are  ; 
deserving  works,  and  if  they  have  not  proved 
a  remunerative  investment,  it  is  from  want  of  , 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  readers  more  than 
from  want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  -vvriters. 
In  addition  to  these  have  been  several  maga- 
zines, the  contents  of  which  have  in  some  in- 
stances been  collected  into  a  volume  and  pub- 
lished separately.  Of  these  are  An  teachdair 
Gaidhealach,  "  The  Gaeho  Messenger,"  edited 
by  the  late  Eev.  Dr  M'Leod  of  Glasgow,  and  a 
Free  Church  magazine  An  Fhianuis,  "The  Wit- 
ness," edited  by  the  Eev.  Dr  Mackay,  now  of 
Harris.  "  The  Gaelic  Messenger,"  An  Teach- 
daire  Gaidhealach,  contained  a  large  propor-  I 
tion  of  papers  furnished  by  the  editor,  Dr  I 
M'Leod.  These  have  been  since  that  time  col- 
lected into  a  volume  by  his  son-in-law  the  Eev. 
Archibald  Clerk  of  KilmaUie,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  Caraid  nan  Gaidheal,  "  The 
Friend  of  the  Highlanders."  This  is  an  admir- 
able volume,  containing,  as  it  does,  our  best 
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specimens  of  racy,  idiomatic  GaeKc,  of  which 
I)r  M'Leod  was  a  master.  It  is  a  most  in- 
teresting addition  to  our  Gaelic  literatvire. 
besides  this,  Dr  M'Leod  produced  Leahhar 
nan  Cnoe,  "The  Book  of  the  Knowes,"  a  school 
collection  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  several 
other  lesser  works.  The  Leahhar  nan  Cnoc  is 
an  admirable  collection  of  fragments,  well 
adapted  for  school  use,  and  at  the  same  time 
interesting  to  the  general  reader, 

But  the  most  remarkable  addition  that  has 
recently  been  made  to  Gaelic  prose  literature 
is  Jlr  J.  F.  Campbell's  collection  of  "  Sgeu- 
lachdan "  or  ancient  Highland  tales.  It  was 
long  known  that  a  large  amount  of  this  kind 
of  literature  existed  in  the  Highlands  ;  that  it 
formed  the  treasure  of  the  reciter,  a  character 
recognised  and  appreciated  in  every  small  com- 
munity ;  and  that  it  was  the  staple  fireside 
amusement  of  many  a  winter  evening.  Speci- 
mens of  this  literature  appeared  occasionally  in 
print,  and  one  of  great  interest,  and  remarkably 
well  given,  called  Spiorad  na  h-aoise,  "  The 
Spirit  of  Age,"  appears  in  Leahhar  nan  Cnoc, 
the  collection  already  spoken  of.  Mr  Camplaell 
set  himself  to  collect  this  literature  from  the 
traditions  of  the  people,  and  he  has  embodied 
the  result  in  four  gootUy  volumes,  which  every 
lover  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Celt 
must  prize.  Many  coadj  utors  aided  Mr  Camp- 
bell  iu  his  undertaking,  and  he  was  happy  in 
finding,  as  has  been  already  said,  in  Mr  Hector 
M'Lean,  teacher,  Islay,  a  most  efficient  collector 
and  transcriber  of  the  tales.  These  tales  were 
known  among  the  Highlanders  as  "  Sgeulach- 
dan  "  Tales,  or  "  Ursgeulan  "  Noble  Tales,  the 
latter  ha\ang  reference  usually  to  stories  of  the 
Fingalian  heroes.  They  are  chiefly  "Folk 
lore "  of  the  kinds  which  are  now  known  to 
pervade  the  world  amongst  a  certain  class  as 
their  oral  hteratura  The  Tales  themselves  are 
of  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  are  manifestly 
derived  from  various  sources.  Some  of  them 
took   their   origin    in    the  fertile  imagination 

Maol  a  Chliobain. 


Bha  bantrach  ann  roimhe  so,  'us  bha  tri  nigheanan 
aice,  'us  thubbairt  iad  rithe,  gu'n  raehadh  iad  a  db'iarr- 
aidb  an  fhortain.  Dheajaich  i  tri  bonnaich.  Thu- 
bbairt i  ris  an  te  mh6ir,   "C6  aca  is  fhearr  leat  an  leth     bannocks 


of  the  Celt,  while  others  are  obviously  of 
classical  origin,  and  are  au  adaptation  of 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  stories  to  the 
taste  of  the  Celt  of  Scotland.  Mr  Camp- 
bell, in  his  disquisitions  accompanjong  the 
tales,  which  are  often  as  amusing  and  iastruc- 
tive  as  the  tales  themselves,  traces  numerous 
I  bonds  of  connection  between  them  and  similar 
I  legends  common  to  almost  all  the  European 


nations.  He  shows  where  they  meet  and 
I  where  they  diverge,  and  makes  it  very  clear 
that  most  of  them  must  have  had  a  common 
origin.  It  has  been  maintained  that  many  of 
these  legends  were  brought  to  Scotland  by  re- 
turning Crusaders;  that  they  were  often  the 
amusement  of  the  camp  among  these  soldiers 
of  the  ancient  Church;  and  that,  related 
among  hearers  of  all  nations,  they  became  dis- 
persed among  those  nations,  and  that  thus 
Scotland  came  to  obtain  and  to  retain  her 
share  of  them. 

That  Scotland  felt  largely  the  influence  of 
the  Crusades  cannot  be  denied  by  any  obser- 
vant student  of  her  history.  Her  whole  politi- 
cal and  social  system  was  modified  by  them, 
while  to  them  is  largely  due  the  place  and 
power  which  the  medieval  Church  obtained 
under  the  government  of  David  I.  That  Scot- 
tish literature  should  liave  felt  their  influence 
is  more  than  likely,  and  it  is  possible,  although 
it  is  hardly  safe  to  go  further,  that  some  of 
these  tales  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  owe 
their  existence  to  the  wanderings  of  Scottish 
Crusaders.  Be  their  origin,  however,  what  it 
may,  they  aflbrd  a  deeply  interesting  field  of 
enijuiry  to  the  student  of  the  popular  literature 
of  the  country.  In  our  own  view,  they  are  of 
great  value,  as  presenting  us  with  admirable 
specimens  of  idiomatic  Gaelic.  We  transcribe 
one  tale,  making  use  of  the  ordinary  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Gaelic,  j\Ir  Campbell  having  used 
forms  of  spelling  which  might  serve  to  express 
the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect  in  which  he 
found  them  couched. 


English  Translatu 


There  was  a  widow  once  of  a  time,  and  she  had 

three  daughters,  and  they  said  to  her  that  they  were 

going  to  seek   their   fortunes.      She   prepared  three 

She  said  to  the  big  daughter,  "  Whether 


bheag  us  rao  bheannachd,  no'n  leth  mbor  's  mo  mhall-  do  you  like  best  the  little  half  with  my  blessing,  or 
Bchd?"  "  Is  f hearr  leam,  ars' ise,  an  leth  mh6r 'us do  the  big  half  with  mv  curse  ?"  "  I  like  best,"  .'■aid 
mhallachd.'      Thubbairt  i  ris  an  te  mheadhonaich,     she,  "  the  big  half  with  your  curse. "     She  said 
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*'Co  aca's  f  hearr  leat  an  leth  bheag  'us  mo  bheannachd^ 
no'n  letli  nihor  'us  mo  mhallachd."  "  Is  fhearr  leam 
an  leth  mh6r  'us  do  mhallachd,"  ars'  ise.  Thubhaiit 
i  ris  an  te  bhig,  Co  aca  's  fhearr  leat  an  leth  mhor  'us 
mo  mhallachd,  no'n  leth  bheag  's  mo  bheancachd  ? " 
"  Is  fhearr  leam  an  leth  bheag'us  do  bheannachd." 
Chord  so  r'a  mithair,  'us  thug  i  dhi  an  leth  elle  cuid- 
eachd. 

Dh'  fhalbh  iad,  ach  cha  robh  toil  aig  an  dithis  'bu 
«hme  an  t6  'b'oige  'bhi  leo,  'us  cheangail  iad  i  ri  carr- 
agh  cloiche.  Ghabh  iad  air  an  aghaidh,  's  'n  uair  a 
dJi'amhairc  iad  as  an  deigh,  co  a  chunnaic  iad  ach  ise 
'us  a'  chreig  air  a  muin.  Leig  iad  leatha  car  treis  gus 
an  d'rainig  iad  cruach  mh6ine,  'us  cheangail  iad  ris  a 
chruaich  mhoine  i.  Ghabh  iad  air  an  aghaidh  treis, 
'us  dh'amhairc  iad  'n  an  deigh,  'us  c6  a  chunnaic  iad 
ach  ise  a'  tighinn,  's  a'  chruach  mhiine  air  a  muin. 
Leig  iad  leatha  car  tacan  gus  an  d'rainig  iad  craobh, 
'us  cheangail  iad  ris  a'chraoibh  i.  Ghabh  iad  air  an 
aghaidh  treis,  'us  'n'uair  a  dh'amhairc  iad  'n  an  deigh, 
c6  a  chunnaic  iad  ach  ise  a'  tighinn,  's  a'chraobh  air  a 
muin.  Chunnaic  iad  nach  robh  maith  bhi  rithe. 
Dh'fhuasgail  iad  i  'us  leig  iad  leo  i.  Bha  iad  a'  falbh 
gus  an  d'thiinig  an  oidhche  orra.  Chunnaic  iad  solus 
fada  uatha,  'us  ma  b'fhada  uatha,  cha  b'fhada  bha 
iad.san  'g  a  ruigheachd.  Chaidh  iad  a  stigh.  Ciod  e 
blia  so  ach  tigh  famhair.  Dh'iarr  iad  fuireach  's  an 
oidhche.  Fhuair  iad  sin  'us  chuireadh  a  Inidhe  iad  le 
trl  nigheanan  an  fhamhair. 

Bha  caran  de  chneapan  imbair  mu  mhuinealan 
nigheanan  an  fhamhair,  agus  sreaugan  gaosaid  mu'm 
muinealan-san.  Choidil  iad  air  fad,  ach  cha  do  choidil 
Maol  a'  chliobain.  Feadh  na  h-oidhche  thiinig  path- 
adh  air  an  fhamhar.  Ghlaodh  e  r'a  ghille  maol  carrach 
uisge  'thoirt  d'a  ionnsuidh.  Thubhairt  an  gille  maol 
"■arrach  nach  robh  deur  a  stigh.  "Alarbh,  ars'  esan, 
te  de  na  nigheanan  coimheach,  'us  thoir  a'm  ionnsuidh- 
seafuil."  "Ciamar  a  dh'  aithnicheas  mi  eatorra?" 
ars'  an  gille  maol  carrach.  '*  Tha  caran  de  chneapan 
mu  mhuinealan  mo  nigheanan-sa,  agus  caran  gaosaid 
mu  mhuinealan  chaich. "  Chuala  Maol  a  chliobain  am 
famhar,  'us  cho  clis  's  a  b'urrainn  i,  chuir  i  na  srean- 
ganan  gaosaid  a  bha  m'a  muineal  fein  agus  mu  mhui- 
nealan a  peathraichean  mu  mhuinealan  nigheanan  an 
fhamhair,  agus  na  cneapan  a  bha  mu  mhuinealan 
nigheanan  an  fliamhair  m'a  muineal  fein  agus  mu 
mhuinealan  a  peathraichean,  'us  luidh  i  sios  gu  samh- 
aeh.  ThMnig  an  gille  maol  can-ach,  'us  mharbh 
e  te  de  nigheanan  an  fhamhair,  'us  thug  e  an  fhuil  d'a 
ionnsuidh.  Dh'iarr  e  tuilleadh  a  thoirt  d'a  ionnsuidh. 
Mharbh  e  an  ath  the.  Dh'iarr  e  tuilleadh  'us  mharbh 
e  an  treas  t^.  DhMsg  Maol  a'  chliobain  a'  peathraich- 
ean, 'us  thug  i  air  a  muin  iad,  'us  ghabh  i  air  falbh. 
Mhothaich  am  famhar  dith  'us  lean  e  i. 

Na  spreadan'  teine  a  bha  ise  'cur  as  na  clachan  le  a 
sailtean,  bha  iad  a'  bualadh  an  fhamhair 's  an  smigead ; 
agus  na  spreadan  teine  a  bha  am  famhar  'toirt  as  na 
clachan  le  barraibh  a  chos,  bha  iad  a'  bualadh  Mhaol 
a'  chliobain  an  ciil  a'  chinn.  Is  e  so  'bu  dual  doibh 
gus  an  d'rainig  iad  amhainn.  Leum  Maol  a'  chliobain 
an  amhainn  'us  cha  b'urrainn  am  famhar  an  amhainn 
a  leum.  "Tha  thu  thall,  a  Mhaol  a'  chliobain." 
"Tha,  ma's  oil  leat."  "Mharbh  thu  mo  thrl  nigh- 
eanan maola,  niagha."  "Mharbh,  ma  's  oil  leat." 
"'Us  c'uine  thig  thu  ris?"  "Thig,  'n  uair  bheir  mo 
ghnothuch  anu  mi." 

Ghabh  iad  air  an  aghaidh  gus  an  d'rainig  iad  tigh 
tnathanaich.  Bha  aig  an  tuathanach  tri  mic.  Dh'innis 
iad  mar  a  thachair  dhoibh.  Ars'  an  tuatha  ach  ri 
Maol  a'chliobain,  "  Bheir  mi  mo  mhac  a's  sine  do'd 
phiuthair  a's  sine,  'us  faigh  dhomh  cir  mhin  6ir,  'us 
clr  gharbh  airgid,  a  th'aig  an  fhamhar,"  "Cha  chosd 
e  tuilleadh  dhuit, '  ars'  Maol  a'  cMiobain.  Dh'fhalbh 
i  'us  rainig  i  tigh  an  fhamhair.  Fhuair  i  stigh  gun 
fhios.     Thug  i  leatha  na  c'lrean  'ns  dhalbh  i  mach. 


with  my  curse,  or  the  little  half  with  my  blessing  ? ' 
"I  like  best,"  said  she,  "the  big  half  with  your 
curse."  She  said  to  the  little  one,  "  Whether  do  you 
like  best  the  big  half  with  my  curse,  or  the  little  half 
with  my  blessing  ? "  "Hike  best  the  little  half  with 
your  blessing."  This  pleased  her  mother,  and  she 
gave  her  the  other  half  likewise. 

They  left,  but  the  two  older  ones  did  not  wish  to 
have  the  younger  one  with  them,  and  they  tied  her  to 
a  stone.  They  held  on,  and  when  they  looked  be- 
hind them,  whom  did  they  see  coming  but  her  with 
the  rock  on  her  back.  They  let  her  alone  for  a  whUe 
nntU  they  reached  a  stack  of  peats,  and  they  tied  her 
to  the  peat-stack.  They  held  on  for  a  while,  when 
whom  did  they  see  coming  but  her  with  the  stack  of 
peats  on  her  back.  They  let  her  alone  for  a  while 
until  they  reached  a  tree,  and  they  tied  her  to  the 
tree.  They  held  on,  and  whom  did  they  see  coming 
but  her  with  the  tree  on  her  back.  They  saw  that 
there  was  no  use  in  meddling  with  her.  They  loosed 
her,  and  they  let  her  come  with  them.  They  were 
travelling  until  night  overtook  them.  They  saw  a 
light  far  from  them,  and  if  it  was  far  from  them  they 
were  not  long  reaching  it.  They  went  in.  What 
was  this  but  the  house  of  a  giant.  They  asked  to 
remain  overnight.  They  got  that,  and  they  were  set 
to  bed  with  the  three  daughters  of  the  giant. 

There  were  turns  of  amber  beads  around  the  necks 
of  the  giant's  daughters,  and  strings  of  hair  around 
their  necks.  They  all  slept,  but  Maol  a  chliobain 
kept  awake.  During  the  night  the  giant  got  thirsty. 
He  called  to  his  bald  rough-skinned  lad  to  bring  him 
water.  The  bald  rough-skinned  lad  said  that  there 
was  not  a  drop  within.  "Kill,"  said  he,  "one  of 
the  strange  girls,  and  bring  me  her  blood."  "How 
will  I  know  them  ? "  said  the  bald  rough-skinned  lad. 
"There  are  turns  of  beads  about  the  necks  of  my 
daughters,  and  turns  of  hair  about  the  necks  of  the 
rest."  Maol  a  chliobain  heard  the  giant,  and  ai 
quickly  as  she  could  she  put  the  strings  of  hair  tha 
were  about  her  own  neck  a«d  the  necks  of  her  sisters 
about  the  necks  of  the  giant's  daughters,  and  the 
beads  that  were  about  the  necks  of  the  giant's  daugh- 
ters about  her  own  neck  and  the  necks  of  her  sisters, 
and  laid  herself  quietly  down.  The  bald  rough- 
skinned  lad  came  and  killed  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  giant,  and  brought  him  her  Hood.  He  bade  him 
bring  him  more.  He  killed  the  second  one.  He  bade 
him  bring  him  more,  and  he  killed  the  third.  Maoi 
a  chliobain  wakened  her  sisters,  and  she  took  them  on 
her  back  and  went  away.  The  giant  observed  her, 
and  he  followed  her. 

The  sparks  of  fire  which  she  was  driving  out  of  the 
stones  with  her  heels  were  striking  the  giant  in  the 
chin,  and  the  sparks  of  fire  that  the  giant  was  taking 
out  of  the  stones  with  the  points  of  his  feet,  they  were 
striking  Maol  a  chliobain  in  the  back  of  her  head. 
It  was  thus  with  them  until  they  reached  a  river. 
Maol  a  chliobain  leaped  the  river,  and  the  giant  could 
not  leap  the  river.  "You  are  over,  Maol  a  chlio- 
bain." "Yes,  if  it  vex  you."  "You  killed  my 
three  bald  red-skinned  daughters."  "Yes,  if  it  vex 
you."  "  And  when  will  you  come  again  ?"  "  I  will 
come  when  my  business  brings  me." 

They  went  on  till  they  reached  a  fanner's  house. 
The  farmer  had  three  sons.  They  told  what  happened 
to  them.  Says  the  farmer  to  Maol  a  chliobain,  "I 
will  give  my  eldest  son  to  your  eldest  sister,  and  get 
for  me  the  smooth  golden  comb  and  the  rough  silver 
comb  that  the  giant  has."  "It  won't  cost  you  more," 
said  Maol  a  chliobain.  She  left  aud  reached  the  giant's 
house.  She  got  in  without  being  seen.  She  took  the 
combs  and  hastened  out.     The  giant  observed  her,  anJ 
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UliotLaicli  am  fainhar  dliith  ;  'us  as  a  deigli  a  bha  e 
gus  an  d'raiuig  e  an  amhaiun.  Leum  ise  an  amhainn 
'us  cha  b'urrainn  am  famhar  an  amhainn  a  leum. 
"  Tha  thu  thall,  a  Mhaol  a'  chliobain."  "  Tlia,  ma  's 
oil  leat."  "  Mharbh,  thu  mo  thri  nigheanan  maola, 
niagha."  "Mharbh,  ma  's  oil  leat."  "Ghoid  thu 
mo  chir  mhlu  oir,  'us  mo  chir  gharbh  airgid." 
"Ghoid,  ma's  oil  leat."  "C  nine  thig  thu  ns?" 
"  Thig,  'n  uair  bheir  mo  ghnothuch  ann  mi." 

Thug  i  na  circan  thuu  an  tuathanaich,  'us  phos  a 
jiiuthair  mhor-sa  mac  mor  an  tuathanaich. 

"Bheir  mi  mo  mhac  meadhonach  do'd  phiuthair 
niheadhonaich,  'usfai^h  dhomh  claidheemh  soluis  an 
fhamhair."  "Cha  cnosd  e  tuilleadh  dhuit,"  ars' 
llaol  a'  chliobain.  Ghabh  i  air  falbh,  'us  riinig  i  tigh 
an  fhamhaii-.  Chaidh  i  suas  ann  an  barr  craoibhe 
'bha  OS  cionn  tobair  an  fhamhair.  Anns  an  oidhche 
thainig  an  gille  maul  carrach,  'us  an  claidheamh 
soluis  leis,  a  dh'iarraidh  uisge.  An  uair  a  chrom  e  a 
thogail  an  uisge,  thainig  Maol  a'  cliliobain  a  uuas,  'us 
phut  i  sios  's  an  tobar  e  'us  bhath  i  e,  'us  thug  i  leatha 
an  claidheamh  soluis.  Lean  am  famhar  i  gus  an 
d'riinig  i  an  amhainn.  Leum  i  an  amhainn,  'us  cha 
b'urrainn  am  famhar  a  leantuinn.  "  Tha  thu  thall,  a 
Mhaol  a' chliobain."  "  Tha,  ma 's  oilleat."  "Mharbh 
thu  mo  tliri  nigheanan  maola,  ruadha."  "Mharbh 
ma  's  oil  leat."  "  Ghoid  thu  mo  chir  mhln  6ir,  's  mo 
chir  gharbh  airgid."  "Ghoid,  ma  's  oil  leat." 
"Mharbh  thu  mo  ghUle  maol  carrach."  "  IDiai-bh 
ma's  oil  leat."  "  Ghoid  thu  mo  chlaidheamh  soluis." 
"Ghoid,  ma  's  oU  leat."  "C'uine  thig  thu  rls." 
"Thig,  'n  uair  bheir  mo  glinothuch  ann  mi."  Eiinig 
i  tigh  an  tuathanaich  leis  a'  chlaidheamh  sholuis,  'us 
ph6s  a  piuthair  mheadhonach  'us  mac  meadhonach  an 
tuathaiiaich. 

"Bheir  mi  dhuit  fein  mo  mhac  a's  6ige,"  ars'  an 
tuathanach,  "  'us  thoir  a'm  ionnsuidh  boc  a  th'aig  an 
f hamhar,"  "  Cha  chosd  e  tuilleadh  dhuit "  ars'  Maol 
a'  chliobain.  Dh'f  halbli  i  'us  rainig  i  tigh  aa  fhamh- 
air, ach  an  uair  a  bha  greim  aice  air  a  bhoc,  rag  am 
famluir,  oirrc.  ' '  Ciod  e  "  ars'  am  famhar,  ' '  a  dheanadh 
tus'  orms.n,  nan  deanainn  uibhir  a  choire  ort  's  a  rinn 
thus'  urmsa. "  "  Bheirinn  ort  gu'n  sgJiineadh  tu  thu 
fheiu  Ic  brochan  bainne  ;  chuirinn  an  sin  ann  am  poo 
thu ;  chrochaiun  thu  ri  druim  an  tighe ;  chuirinn  tcine 
fothad ;  'us  glialihainn  duit  le  cabar  gus  an  tuiteadh  thu 
'n  ad  chual  chriouaich  air  an  iirlar.  Rinn  am  famhar 
brochan  bainne  'us  thugar  dhith  ri  61  e.  Chnir  ise  am 
brochan  bainne  m'  a  beul  'us  m'  a  h-eudainn,  'us  luidh 
i  seachad  mar  gu'm  bitheadh  i  marbh.  Chuir  am 
fanjhar  ann  am  poc  i,  'us  chroch  e  i  ri  druim  an  tighe, 
'us  dh'fhalbh  e  f hein  'us  a  dhaoine  a  dh'iarraidh  fiodha 
do'n  choille.  Bhamathair  an  fhamhair  a  stigh.  Their- 
eadh  Maol  a'  chliobain  'u  uair  a  dh'flialbh  am  famhar, 
"  Is  mise  'tha  's  an  t-s61as,  is  mise  'tha  's  a  chaithir 
6ir."  "An  leig  thu  mise  ann?"  ars'  a'  chaQleach. 
"Cha  leig,  gu  dearbh."  Mu  dheireadh,  leig  i  nuas 
am  poca;  chuir  i  stigh  a'  chailleach,  'us  cat,  'us  laogh, 
'us  soitheach  uachdair ;  thug  i  leatha  am  boc,  'us 
dh'fhalbh  i.  An  uair  a  thainig  am  famhar,  thoisich  e 
f  hein  'us  a  dhaoine  air  a'  phoca  leis  na  cabair.  Bha  a' 
chailleach  a'  glaodhaich,  " 'S  mi  fhein  a  th'  ann." 
"  Tha  fios  agam  gur  tu  fhein  a  th  'ann,"  theireadh  am 
famhar,  'us  e  ag  eiridh  air  a'  phoca.  ThMnig  am  poc' 
a  nuas  'n  a  chual'  chrionaich  'us  ciod  e  'bha  ann  ach  a 
mhathair.  An  uair  a  chunnaic  am  famhar  mar  a  bha, 
thug  e  as  an  deigh  Mhaol  a'  chliobain.  Lean  e  i  gus 
an  d'rainig  i  an  amhainn.  Leum  Maol  a'  chliobain  an 
amhainn  'us  cha  b'urrainn  am  famhar  a  leum.  "T'ha 
thu  thaU,  a  Mhaol  a'  chliobain."  "  Tha,  ma  's  oil 
leat."  "Mharbh  thu  mo  thri  nigheanan  maola, 
ruadha."  "  Mharbh,  ma  's  oil  leat  "  "Ghoid  thu 
mo  chir  mliin  6ir,  'us  mo  chir  gharbh  airgid." 
"Ghoid,  ma  's  oil  leat."  "Mharbh  tju  mo  ghille 
maol,  carrach."  "  Mharbh,  nia 's  oil  leat.  "Ghoid 
It 


after  her  he  went  until  they  reached  the  river.  She 
leaped  the  rirer,  and  the  giant  could  not  leap  the 
river.  "  You  are  over,  Maol  a  chliobain."  "  "Fes,  if 
it  vex  you."  "  You  killed  my  three  bald  red-skinned 
daughters."  "  Y'e.s,  if  it  vex  you."  "You  stole  my 
smooth  golden  comb  and  my  rough  sUver  comb." 
"  Yes,  if  it  vex  you."  "  When  will  you  come  again." 
"  When  my  business  brings  me." 

She  brought  the  combs  to  the  farmer,  and  the  big 
sister  married  the  big  son  of  the  farmer. 

"I  will  give  my  middle  son  to  your  middle  sister, 
and  get  for  me  the  giant's  sword  of  light."  "  It  won't 
cost  you  more,"  says  Maol  a  chliobain."  She  went 
away,  and  reached  the  giant's  house.  She  went  up 
in  the  top  of  a  tree  that  was  above  the  giant's  well. 
In  the  night  the  bald,  rough-skinned  lad  came  for 
water,  having  the  sword  of  light  with  him.  When 
he  bent  over  to  raise  the  water,  Maol  a  chliobain 
came  down  and  pushed  him  into  the  well  and  drowned 
him,  and  took  away  the  sword  of  light.  The  giant 
followed  her  till  she  reached  the  river.  She  leaped 
the  river,  and  the  giant  could  not  follow  her.  "  You 
are  over,  Maol  a  chliobain."  "Yes,  if  it  vex  you." 
"You  killed  my  three  bald  red-haired  daughters." 
"  Yes,  if  it  vex  you."  "You  stole  my  smooth  golden 
comb  and  my  rough  silver  comb."  "Yes,  if  it  vex 
you."  "  You  killed  my  bald  rough-skinned  lad." 
"Yes,  if  it  vex  you."  "You  stole  my  sword  of 
light."  "Yes,  if  it  vex  you."  "When  will  you 
come  again?"  "When  my  business  brings  me." 
She  reached  the  farmer's  house  with  the  sword  of 
light,  and  her  middle  sister  married  the  middle  sou 
of  the  farmer. 

"  I  will  give  yourself  my  youngest  son,"  said  the 
farmer,  "  and  bring  me  the  buck  that  the  giant  has." 
"  It  won't  cost  you  more,"  said  Maol  a  chliobain 
She  went  and  she  reached  the  giant's  house,  but  as 
she  got  hold  of  the  buck,  the  giant  laid  hands  upon 
her.  "  What,"  said  the  giant,  "  would  you  do  to  mo 
if  I  had  done  to  you  as  much  harm  as  you  have  done 
to  me?"  "I  would  make  you  burst  yourself  with 
milk  porridge.  I  would  then  put  you  in  a  bag ;  1 
would  hang  you  to  the  roof  of  the  house  ;  I  would 
place  fire  under  you ;  and  I  would  beat  you  with 
sticks  until  you  fell  a  bundle  of  dry  sticks  on  the 
floor."  The  giant  made  milk  porridge,  and  gave  it 
her  to  drink.  She  spread  the  milk  porridge  over  her 
mouth  and  her  face,  and  lay  down  as  if  she  had  been 
dead.  The  giant  put  her  in  a  bag  which  he  hung  to 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  he  and  his  men  went  to  the 
wood  to  get  sticks.  The  mother  of  the  giant  was  in. 
When  the  giant  went  away,  Maol  a  chliobain  cried, 
"  It  is  I  that  am  in  comfort  ;  it  is  I  that  am  in  the 
golden  seat."  "Will  you  let  me  there?"  said  tho 
hag.  "No,  indeed."  At  length  she  let  down  tho 
bag ;  she  put  the  hag  inside,  and  a  cat,  and  a  calf, 
and  a  dish  of  cream  ;  she  took  away  the  buck,  and 
she  left.  When  the  giant  came,  he  and  his  men  fell 
upon  the  bag  with  the  sticks.  The  hag  was  crying 
out,  "  It's  myself  that's  here."  "I  know  it  is  your- 
self that's  there,"  the  giant  would  say,  striking  the 
bag.  The  bag  fell  down  a  bundle  of  dry  sticks,  and 
what  was  there  but  his  mother.  When  the  giant  saw 
how  it  was,  he  set  off'  after  Maol  a  chliobain.  He 
followed  her  till  she  reached  the  river.  Maol  a 
chliobain  leaped  the  river,  but  the  giant  could  not 
leap  the  river.  "You  are  over,  Maol  a  chliobain." 
"Yes,  if  it  vex  you."  "You  killed  my  three  bald 
red-skinned  daughters."  "Yes,  if  it  vex  you." 
"  You  stole  my  smooth  golden  comb  and  my  rough 
silver  comb."  "Yes,  if  it  vex  you."  "You  kUled 
my  bald,  rough-skinned  lad."  "  Yes,  if  it  vex  you." 
"You  stole  my  sword  of  light."     "Yes,  if  it  vex 
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thu  mo  chlaidheamhsoluis."    "  Ghoid,  ma'soU  leat."  you."     "  You  killed  my  mother."     "  Yes,  if  it  vex 

"Mharbh  thu  momhithair."     "  Mharbh,  ma  's  oil  you."     "You  stole  my  buck."     "Yes,  if  it  vex  you." 

leat."     "Ghoid  thu  mo  bhoc."     "  Ghoid,  ma 's  oil  "When  wiU  you  come  again  ?"     "  When  my  business 

leat."     "Cuineathigthuris?"     " Thig 'n uair  bheir  bringsme."     "If  you  were  over  here  audi  over  there, 

mo  ghnothuch  ann  mi."     "  Nam  bitheadh  tusa  blios  what  would  you  do  to  follow  me  ?"     "  I  would  stop 

'us  mise  thall"  ars'  am  famhar,  "  Ciod  e  dheanadh  tu  myself  up,  and  I  would  drink  until  I  dried  tlie  river." 

airson  mo  leantuinn?"     "Stopainn  mi  fhein,  agus  The  giant  stopped  himself  up.  and  drunk  until  he 

dh'olainn  gus  an  traoghainn,  an  amhainn."     Stop  am  burst.     Maol  a  chliobaiu  married  the  young  son  of 

famhar  e  niein,  'us  tlh'  61  e  gus  an  do  sgain  e.     Thoa  the  fanner. 
Maol  a'  chliobain  Mac  6g  an  tuathanaich. 

The  above  is  a  fair  specimen  of  these  tales  i  referring  to  the  famous  Tom  na  h-iiibhraich,  in 
with  which  the  story-tellers  of  the  Highlands  I  the  neighbonrhood  of  Inverness.  It  was  taken 
were  wont  to  entertain  their  listeners,  and  pass  |  down  bj'  the  writer  from  the  recital  of  an 
agreeably  a  long  winter  evening.  The  ver-  I  Ardnamiirchan  man  in  Edinburgh,  and  has 
sions  of  such  tales  are  various,  but  the  general  \  never  been  printed  before.     The  resemblance  of 


a  portion  of  it  to  what  is  told  of  Thomas  the 
Ehymer  and  the  Eildon  HiUs,  is  too  close  to 
escape  observation.  These  tales  are  valuable 
as   preserving    admirable    specimens    of    the 


line   of  the    narrative   is    always   the    same. 

Scores  of  these  tales  may  still  be  picked  up 

in  the  West  Highlands,  although  Mr  Campbell 

has  sifted  them  most  carefully  and  skilfully, 

and  given  to  the  public  those  wliich  are  un-  |  idioms  of  the  Gaelic  language. 

doubtcdly  best.     The  following  is  a  specimen  '. 

English  Translation. 

Na  FiANTAicHEAN.  The  Fingalians. 

Feak  a'  gueadain  Cloimhe.  The  Man  ik  the  Tuft  of  Wool. 

Bha  fear  air  astaruaireigin  mu  thuath,  a  reir  coslais,  There  waa  a  man  once  on  a  journey  in  the  north, 

mu  Shiorramaclid  Inbhiriiis.     Bha  e  a'  coiseachd  la,  according  to  all  appearance  in  the  slierill'dom  of  luver- 

'us  clumnaic  e  fear  a'  buain  sgi-ath  leis  an  lir-chaiiie.  ness.     He  was  travelling  one  day,  and  he  saw  a  man 

Thainig  e  far  an  robh  an  duine.     Thubhairt  e  ris,  casting  divots  with  the  liaughter-spade.     He  came  to 

"  Oh,  nach  sean  sibh.se,  'dhuine,   ris  an  obair  sin."  where  the  man  was.     He  said  to  him,  "  Oh,  you  are 

Thubhaiitauduineris,  "Oh,namfaiceadhtum'athair,  very  old  to  be  employed  in  such  work."     The  m.an 

is  e  a  's  sine  na  mise."     "U'athair"  ars'  an  duine,  said  to  him,  "  Oh,  if  you  saw  my  father,  he  is  much 

"am  blieil  d'athair  be6  's  an  t-saoghal  fhathasd?"  older  than  I   am."     "Y'our  father,"  said  the  man, 

"Oh,  tha"  ars'  esan.     "C'Mte  am  bheil  d'athair"  "is   your  father  alive  in   the  world  still?"     "Oh, 

ar.s'  esan,   "am  b'urrainn  mi  'fhaiciun?"     "  Uh,  is  yes,"  said  he.     "Where  is  your  father?"  said  he; 

ui-rainn"  ars' esan,  "tha  e  a' tarruing  dhathigh  nan  "could  I  see  him?"      "Oh,  yes,"  said  he,   "he  is 

sgrath."     Dh'innis  e  an  rathad  a  ghabhadh  e  ach  am  leading  home  the  divots."     He  told  him  what  way 

faiceadh  e  'athair.      Thhinig  e  far  an  robh  e.      Thu-  he  should  take  in  order  to  see  his  father.     He  came 

bhairt  e  ris,  "  Nach  sean  sibhse,  'dhuine,  ris  an  obair  where  he  was.     He  said  to  him  "  Y'ou  are  old  to  be 

sin."     "  Uh,"  ars' esan,  " nam  faiceadh  tu  m' athair,  engaged  in  such  work. "     "  Oh,"  said  he,  "if  you  saw 

is  e  a 's  sine  na  mise."     "  Oh,  am  bheil  d'athair 's  an  my  father,  he  is  older  than  I. "     "  Oh,  is  your  father 

t-saoghai  fhathasd ? "    " Uh,  tha, "  ars' esan.    "C'aite  still  in  the  world ? "     "Oh,  yes,"  said  he.     "Where 

am  bheil  e"  ars' esan,   "an  urrainn  mi  'fhaicinn  I"  is  your  father  ? "  said  he  ;  "  can  I  see  him  !  "     "Oh, 

"Uh,  is  urrainn,"  ars' esan,  "tha  e  a' tilgeadh  nan  yes,"saidhe,  "  he  is  reaching  the  divots  at  the  house." 

sgrath  air  an  tigh."    Kiinig  e  am  fear  a  bha  'tilgeadh  He  came  to  the  man  who  was  reaching  the  divots, 

nan  sgrath.     "  Oh,  nach  sean  sibhse,  'dhuine,  ris  an  "  Oh,  you  are  old,"  said  he,  "to  be  employed  in  such 

obair  sin,"  ars'  esan.    "  Uh,  nam  faiceadh  tu  m'athair,"  work."     "  Oh,  if  you  saw  my  father,"  said  he,  "  he  is 

ars' esan,  "tha  e  ni6ran  na 's  sine  na  mise."     "Am  much  older  than  I."     "Is  your  father  to  be  seen?' 

bheil  d'athair  agam  r'a  fhaicinn  ?"     "  Uh,  tha,"  ars'  said  he.     "  Oh,  yes,  go  round  the  house  and  you  will 

esan,  "rach  timchioU,  'us  chi  thu  e  a'cur  nan  sgrath."  see  him  laying  the  divots  on  the  roof."    He  came  and 

Thainig  e  'us  chunnaic  e  am  fear  a  bha  'cur  nan  he  saw  the  man  who  was  laying  tlie  divots  on  the 

sgrath.     "Oh,  a  dhuine "  ars' esan,  "is  m6r  an  aois  roof.     "Oh,  man,"  said  he,   "you  mu.st  be  a  great 

a  dh'fheumas  sibse  a  bhi."     "  Oh,"  ars'  esan,  "  nam  age."     "  Oh,  if  you  saw  my  father."    "  Oh,  can  I  see 

faiceadh   tu   m'athair."      "An  urrainn   mi   d'athair  your  father  ;  where  is  he?"     "  Well, "  said  the  man, 

fhaicinn  ?"  ars'  esan,  "  C'kite  am  bheil  e  ? "    "  Mata  "  "  you  look  like  a  clever  fellow  ;  I  daresay  I  may  show 

ars'  an  duine,  is  61ach  tapaidh  coltach  thu,  tha  mi  you  my  father."    "  He  is,"  said  he,  "  inside  in  a  tuft 

'creidsinn  gu'ni  faod  mi  m'athair  a  shealltuinn  duit.  of  wool  in  the  further  end  of  the  house."     He  went 

"  Tha  e,"  ars'  esan,  "  stigh  ann  an  geadan  cliimhe  an  in  with  him  to  show  him  to  him.     Every  one  of  these 

ceami  eilean  tighe."    Chaidh  e  stigh  leis  'g  a  fhaicinn.  men  was  very  big,  so  much  so  that  their  like  is  not  to 

Bha  na  h-nile  gin  diubhsan  ro  mh6r,  nach  'eil  an  be  found  now.     "  There  is  a  little  man  here, "  said  he 

leithid  a  nis  r'a  f  haotainn.     "  Tha  duine  beag  an  so, "  ,to  his  father,   "who  looks  like   a  clever  fellow,   a 

»rs  esan,  'athair,  "  air  am  bheil  coslas  ilaich  thapaidh,  Scotchman,  and  he  is  wishful  to  see  you."     He  spoke 

Albannach,    'us  toil  aige  'ur  faicinn."     Bhruidhinn  to  him,  and  said,  "  Where  did  you  come  from  ?    Give 

e  ris,  'us  thubbairt  e,  "  Co  as  a  thainig  thu  ?    Thoir  me  your  hand,  Scotchman."     His  son  laid  hold  of  the 

dhomh  do  htaih,  'Albannaich. "   Thug  a  mhac  Ikmh  air  old  coulter  of  a  plough  that  lay  there.     He  knotted  a 

seann  choltair   croinn   a  bha  'na  luidhe  laimh  riu.  cloth  around  it.     "Give  him  that,"  said  he  to  the 

Slmaira  e  aodach  uime.     "  Thoir  dha  sin,"  ars' esan  Scotchman,  " and  don't  give  him  your  hand."     Tlie 

ris  an  Albannsch,  "  'us  na  toir  dha  do  limh."     Hug  old  man  laid  hold  of  the  coulter,  whilo  the  man  held 
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an  seann  duine  air  a'  choltair,  'us  a'  cheann  eile  aig 
an  (luiue  eile  'na  laimh.  An  aite  an  coltair  a  bhi 
leatliann,  riun  e  cruinu  e,  'us  dli'l'luig  e  laiach  nan 
cui"  iiii-ar  anil,   mar  u'u'iii  Idtlu-a.lli  uiln-  laois  ann. 


ars-  r-in,  •■N.un  l.itlu-a.lh  do  cliri.ilir  rh..  rrua.lalach, 
tapaiaii,  .lli'ianaiuiis.;  ruJ  urt  narli  ,1'iarr  im'  air  fear 
roimlie."  "  Ciod  e  sin,  a  dhuine?"  ars' esan,  "ma 
tha  ni  ann  a's  urraiun  mise  'dlieauanih,  ni  mi  e." 
"  Bheirinnse  dhuit  "  ars'  t-san,  "fidcag  a  tha  an  so, 
agus  fiosraicliidli  tu  far  am  bheil  Tom  na  h-iiibhraich, 
laimh  ri  liilihirnis,  agus  an  uair  a  theid  thu  ann,  chi 
thu  .nag  lilirag,  i;hla3,  air  an  dara  taobh  dheth.  An 
uair  a'  tiind  tliu  adli'ionnsuidh  na  creige,  chi  thu  mu 
mhrudaL-lid  duvuis,  'us  air  oumadh  doruis  bhige  air  a' 
chreig.  Buail  sruu  do  choise  air  tri  uairean,  'us  air 
an  uair  mu  dheireadh  fosgailidh  e.  Dh'fhalbh  e,  'us 
riinig  e  'us  fhuair  e  an  dorus.  Thubhairt  an  seann 
duine  ris,  "An  uair  a  dh'fhosgaileas  tu  an  dorus, 
seii'midh  tu  an  fhideag,  bheir  thu  tri  seirmean  oirre 
'us  air  an  t-seirm  mu  dheireadh,"  ars'  esan,  "eiridh 
leat  na  bhitheas  stigh,  'us  ma  bhitheas  tu  cho  tapaidh 
'us  gun  dean  thu  sin,  is  f  heairrd  thu  f  heiu  e  'us  do 
mhac,  'us  d'  ogha,  'us  d'iar-ogha.  Thug  e  a'  cheud 
sheirm  air  au  f  liideag.  Sheall  e  'us  stad  e.  Shin  na 
coin  a  bha  'n  an  luidhe  IJithair  ris  na  daoinibh  an 
cosan,  'us  charaich  na  daoine  uile.  Thug  e  an  ath 
sheirm  oirre.  Dh'eirich  na  daoine  air  an  uilnibh  'us 
dh'eirich  na  coin  'u  an  suidhe.  Thionndaidh  am  fear 
ris  an  dorus,  'us  ghabh  e  eagal.  Tharruing  e  an  dorus 
'n  a  dheigh.  Ghlaodh  iadsan  uile  gu  leir,  "  Is  miosa 
'dh'fhi^g  na  fhuair,  is  miosa  'dh'fhfig  na  fhuair." 
Dh'fliaibh  e  'n  a  niith.  ThJiinig  e  gu  lochau  uisge,  a 
bha  au  sin,  'us  thilg  e  an  fhideag  anns  an  lochan. 
Dhealaich  mise  riu. 

These  specimens  give  a  good  idea  of  the  popu- 
lar prose  literattire  of  the  Highlands.  "VAQience 
it  was  derived  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  may 
Iiave  originated  with  the  people  themselves, 
but  many  portions  of  it  bear  the  marks  of 
havuig  been  derived  even,  as  has  been  said, 
from  an  Eastern  source,  while  the  last  tale 
which  has  been  transcribed  above  gives  the 
Highland  version  of  an  old  Scottish  tradi- 
tion. 


Poetry. 
GaeUc  poetry  is  voluminous.  Exclusive  of 
the  Ossianic  poetry  which  has  been  referred 
to  already,  there  is  a  long  catalogue  of  modern 
poetical  works  of  various  merit.  Fragments 
exist  of  poems  written  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, such  as  those  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
Calvin's  Catechism,  printed  in  1631.  One  of 
these,  Faosid  Eoin  Steuart  Tighearn  na  Hap- 
ven,  "Tlie  Confession  of  John  Stewart,  laird  of 
Appin,"  savours  more  of  the  Church  of  Eome 
than  of  the  Protestant  faith.  To  this  centmy 
belongs  also  the  poetry  of  John  Macdonell,  usu- 
ally called  Eoin  Lorn,  and  said  to  have  been 
poet-laureate  to  Charles  II.  for  Scotland.  Other 
pieces  exist  of  the  same  period,  but  little  would 


tlie  other  end  in  his  hand.  Instead  of  the  coulter 
being  broad,  he  made  it  round,  and  left  the  mark  of 
his  five  fingers  in  it  as  if  it  were  a  lump  of  leaven. 
"  You  have  a  brave  hand,  Scotchman,"  said  he.  "  It 
your  heart  were  as  brave  and  clever,  I  would  ask  some- 
thing of  you  that  I  never  asked  of  another."  "  What 
is  that,  man  ? "  said  he  ;  "if  there  is  anything  that  I 
can  do,  I  shall  do  it."  "  I  would  give  you,"  said  he, 
"  a  whistle  that  I  have  here,  and  you  will  find  out 
where  Tomnahurich  is  near  Inverness,  and  when  you 
find  it  you  will  see  a  little  grey  rock  on  one  side  of  it. 
When  you  go  to  the  rock  you  will  see  about  the  size 
of  a  door,  and  the  shape  of  a  little  door  in  the  rock. 
Strike  the  point  of  your  foot  three  times,  and  at  the 
third  time  it  will  open."  He  went  away,  and  ho 
reached  and  found  the  door.  ' '  When  you  open  the 
door, "  the  old  man  said,  "  you  will  sound  the  whistle ; 
you  will  sound  it  thrice.  At  the  third  sounding  all 
that  are  within  will  rise  along  with  you  ;  and  if  you 
be  clever  enough  to  do  that,  you,  and  your  son,  and 
your  grandson,  and  your  great-grandson,  will  be  the 
better  of  it."  He  gave  the  first  sound  on  the  whistle. 
He  looked,  and  he  stopped.  The  dogs  that  lay  near 
the  men  stretched  their  legs,  and  all  the  men  moved. 
He  gave  the  second  sound.  The  men  rose  on  their 
elbows,  and  the  dogs  sat  up.  The  man  turned  to 
the  door  and  became  frightened.  He  drew  the  door 
after  him.  They  all  cried  out,  "  Left  us  worse  than 
he  found  us  ;  left  us  worse  than  he  found  us.''  He 
went  away  running.  He  came  to  a  little  fresh  water 
loch  that  was  there,  and  he  threw  the  whistle  into 
the  loch.     I  left  them. 


seem  to  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  tlie 
poetry  of  this  century. 

We  have  fragments  belonging  to  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century  in  the  introduction  to 
"  Lhuyd's  Archieoiogia."  These  are  of  uiuch 
interest  to  the  GaeHo  student.  In  1751  ap- 
peared the  first  edition  of  Songs  by  Alexander 
Macdonald,  usually  called  Mac  Mhaighistir 
Alasdair.  These  songs  are  admirable  speci- 
mens of  Gaelic  versification,  giving  the  highest 
idea  of  the  author's  poetical  powers.  Many 
editions  of  them  have  appeared,  and  they  are 
very  popular  in  the  Highlands.  Macintyre's 
poems  appeared  in  1768.  Macdonald  and  he 
stand  at  the  very  top  of  the  list  of  Gaelic 
poets.  They  are  both  distinguished  by  tlio 
power  and  the  smoothness  of  their  composi- 
tion. Macdonald's  highest  gifts  are  repre- 
sented in  his  Biorlidnn  Chloinn  Raonuill, 
"  Clan  Eanald's  Galley,"  and  Macintyre's  in 
his  Beinii  DoJjhrain,  "  Ben  Douran." 

Later  than  MacintjTe,  Eonald  M'Donald, 
commonly  called  EaonuU  Dubh,  or  Black 
Eanald,  published  an  excellent  collection  of 
Gaelic  songs.  This  Eanald  was  son  to  Alex- 
ander already  referred  to,  and  was  a  school- 
master in  the  island  of  Eigg.     His  collection 
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is  largely  made  up  of  his  father's  compositions, 
but  there  are  songs  of  his  own  and  of  several 
other  composers  included.  Many  of  the  songs 
of  this  period  are  Jacobite,  and  indicate  in- 
tense disloyalty  to  the  Hanoverian  royal  family. 

GiLUes's  Collection  in  1786  is  an  admirable 
one,  containing  many  of  the  genuine  Ossianic 
fragments.  This  collection  is  of  real  value  to 
the  GaeUc  scholar,  although  it  is  now  difficult 
to  be  had. 

In  addition  to  these,  and  at  a  later  period, 
we  have  Turner's  Collection  and  Stewart's 
Collection,  both  of  them  containing  many  ex- 
cellent compositions.  We  have,  later  stdl, 
M'Kenzie's  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry,  and  we 
have,  besides  these,  separate  volumes  of  vari- 
ous sizes  ;  by  the  admirable  religious  bard, 
Dugald  Buchanan  ;  by  Eob  donn,  the  Eeay 
bard ;  WiUiam  Ross,  the  Gairloch  bard ;  and 
many  others,  who  would  form  a  long  cata- 
logue. As  might  be  supposed,  the  pieces  in- 
cluded in  these  collections  are  of  various  merit, 
but  there  is  much  really  good  poetry  worthy 
of  the  country  which  has  cidtivated  the  poetic 
art  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history,  and 
a  country  which,  while  it  gave  to  Gaelic  poetry 
such  a  name  as  Ossian,  gave  to  the  poetry  of 
England  the  names  of  Thomas  Campbell  and 
Lord  Macaulay. 

Grammars. 
There  are  no  early  treatises  on  the  structure 
and  composition  of  the  Gaelic  language,  such 
as  the  ancient  MS.  writings  which  still  exist 
on  Irish  Grammar.  Stdl,  so  early  as  the 
middle  of  last  century,  the  subject  had  ex- 
cited notice,  and  demands  began  to  exist  for  a 
grammatical  treatise  on  the  Gaelic  language. 
The  first  attempt  to  meet  this  demand  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Shaw,  at  one  time 
minister  of  Ardclach,  in  Nairnshire,  and  after- 
wards a  resident  in  England ;  the  author  of  a 
Gaelic  dictionary,  and  an  associate  of  John- 
son's in  opposing  M'Pherson  and  his  Ossian, 
as  it  was  called  by  adversaries.  Shaw's  Gram- 
mar is  made  of  no  account  by  Dr  Stewart,  in 
the  reference  which  he  makes  to  it  in  his  ex- 
cellent grammar ;  but  the  work  is  interesting 
as  the  first  attempt  made  to  reduce  Gaelic 
grammar  to  shape  at  all,  and  as  sliowing  seve- 
ral indications  of  a  fair,  if  not   a   profound 


scholarship.  That  the  volume,  however,  is  to 
be  held  in  any  way  as  a  correct  analysis  of  the 
GaeHc  language,  is  out  of  the  question.  Mr 
Shaw  presents  his  readers,  at  the  end  of  his 
volume,  with  specimens  of  Gaelic  writing, 
which  he  intends  to  settle  the  orthography  of 
the  language.  Anything  more  imperfect  than 
the  orthography  of  these  specimens  can  hardly 
be  conceived — at  least  it  is  of  a  kind  that 
makes  the  language  in  many  of  the  words  un- 
intelligible to  any  ordinary  reader.  Mr  Shaw's 
Grammar  reached  a  second  edition,  showing 
the  interest  that  was  taken  in  the  subject  at 
the  time. 

An  abler  scholar,  in  the  person  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Stewart,  of  Moulin,  Dingwall,  and  the 
Canongate,  Edinburgh,  successively,  took  up 
the  subject  of  Gaelic  grammar  after  Mr  Shaw. 
Mr  Stewart  was  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Scottish  Church.  Few  ministers  stood  liigher 
than  he  did  as  a  preacher,  and  few  laboured 
more  assiduously  in  their  pastoral  work ;  still 
he  found  time  for  literary  studies,  and  to  none 
did  he  direct  more  of  his  care  than  to  that  of 
his  native  Gaelic.  A  native  of  Perthshire  him- 
self, he  made  himseK  acquainted  with  all  the 
dialects  of  the  tongue,  and  gives  an  admirable 
analysis  of  the  language  as  it  appears  in  the 
Gaelic  Bible.  Few  works  of  the  kind  are 
more  truly  philosophical.  The  modesty  which 
is  ever  characteristic  of  genius  distinguishes 
every  portion  of  it,  while  the  work  is  of 
a  kind  that  does  not  admit  of  much  emenda- 
tion. If  it  be  defective  in  any  part,  it  is 
in  the  part  that  treats  of  syntax.  There  the 
rules  laid  down  comprehend  but  few  of  those 
principles  which  govern  the  structure  of  the 
language,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  other  sources  for  information  regarding 
many  of  the  most  important  of  these. 

A  third  grammar  was  published  about  thirty 
years  ago  by  Mr  James  Munro,  at  the  time 
parish  schoolmaster  of  Kihnouivaig.  This 
volume  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr  Munro's 
scholarship,  and  in  many  respects  supplied  a 
want  that  was  felt  by  learners  of  the  language. 
The  numerous  exercises  with  which  the  work 
abounds  are  of  very  great  value,  and  must  aid 
the  student  much  in  its  acquisition. 

A  double  grammar,  in  both  Gaelic  and 
English,   by   the    Rev.    Mr   Forbes,   latterly 
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minister  of  Sleat,  presents  a  very  fair  view  of 
the  structure  of  the  Gaelic  language,  while 
grammars  appear  attached  to  several  of  the 
existing  dictionaries.  There  is  a  grammar  pre- 
fixed to  the  dictionary  of  the  Highland  Society, 
another  to  that  of  Mr  Armstrong,  and  a  third 
to  that  of  Mr  M' Alpine.  All  these  are  credit- 
able performances,  and  worthy  of  perusal.  In 
fact,  if  tlie  grammar  of  the  Gaelic  language  be 
not  understood,  it  is  not  for  want  of  gramma- 
tical treatises.  There  are  seven  or  eight  of 
them  in  existence. 

Mr  Shaw,  in  the  introduction  to  his  grammar, 
says : — "  It  was  not  the  mercenary  considera- 
tion of  interest,  nor,  perhaps,  the  expectation 
of  fame  among  my  countrymen,  in  whose 
esteem  its  beauties  are  too  much  faded,  but  a 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  the  original  speech  of 
a  now  learned  nation,  that  induced  me  either 
to  begin,  or  encouraged  me  to  persevere  in 
reducing  to  grammatical  principles  a  language 
spoken  only  by  imitation ;  while,  perhaps,  I 
might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  tasting 
the  various  productions  of  men,  ornaments  of 
human  nature,  afforded  in  a  language  now 
teeming  vrith  books.  I  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment the  learned  in  Scotland,  since  the  revival 
of  letters,  neglect  the  Gaelic  as  if  it  was  not 
worthy  of  any  pen  to  give  a  rational  account 
of  a  speech  used  upwards  of  2000  years  by  the 
inhabitants  of  more  than  one  kingdom.  I  saw 
with  regret,  a  language  once  famous  in  the 
western  world,  ready  to  perish,  without  any 
memorial ;  a  language  by  the  use  of  which 
Galgacus  having  assembled  liis  chiefs,  rendered 
the  Grampian  liills  impassable  to  legions  that 
had  conquered  the  world,  and  by  means  of 
which  Fingal  inspired  his  warriors  with  the 
desire  of  immortal  fame." 

That  the  Gaelic  language  is  worthy  of  being 
studied,  the  researches  of  modern  philologers 
have  amply  proved.  For  comparative  philology 
it  is  of  the  highest  value,  being  manifestly  one 
of  the  great  links  in  the  chain  of  Aryan  lan- 
guages. Its  close  relation  to  the  classical 
languages  gives  it  a  place  almost  peculiar  to 
itself.  In  like  manner  its  study  throws  light 
on  national  history.  Old  words  appear  in 
charters  and  similar  documents  which  a 
knowledge  of  Gaelic  can  alone  interpret,  while 
for    the    study   of    Scottish    topography   the 


knowledge  of  it  is  essential.  From  the  Tweed 
to  the  Pentland  Frith  words  appear  in  every 
part  of  the  country  which  can  only  be  analysed 
by  the  Gaelic  scholar.  In  this  view  the  study 
of  the  language  is  important,  and  good  grammars 
are  of  essential  value  for  its  prosecution. 

Dictionaries. 

At  an  early  period  vocabularies  of  Gaelic 
words  began  to  be  compiled  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  of  the  language.  The  first  of  these 
appears  attached  to  Mr  Kirk's  edition  of 
Bedell's  Irish  BiK-i,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  already.  The  list  of  words  is  not 
very  extensive,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the 
equivalents  of  the  words  given  are  in  many 
cases  as  rlifficult  to  understand  as  the  words 
themselves.  Mr  Kirk's  object  in  his  vocabu- 
lary is  to  explain  Irish  T  ords  in  BedeU's  Bible 
to  Scottish  leaders. 

In  1707  Lhuyd's  A  f/i<BoIogia  Britannica 
appeared.  It  contains  a  grammar  of  the 
Iberno-Scottish  Gaelic,  and  a  vocabulary  which 
is  in  a  large  measure  a  vocabulary  of  the  Gaelic 
of  Scotland.  All  that  this  learned  writer  did 
was  done  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  scholar. 
His  vocabulary,  although  defective,  is  accurate 
so  far  as  it  goes,  and  presents  us  with  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  view  of  the  state  of 
the  language  in  his  day.  Lhuyd's  volume  is 
one  which  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every 
Celtic  scholar. 

In  1738  the  Eev.  David  Malcolm,  minister 
at  Duddingstone,  published  an  essay  on  the 
antiquities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
the  view  of  showing  the  affinity  betwixt  "  the 
languages  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  the 
Americans  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien."  In 
this  essay  there  is  a  list  of  Gaelic  words 
beginning  with  the  letter  A,  extending  to  six- 
teen pages,  and  a  list  of  English  words  with 
their  Gaelic  equivalents,  extending  to  eight 
pages.  Mr  Malcolm  brought  the  project  of 
compiling  a  Gaelic  dictionary  before  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  he 
seems  to  have  had  many  conferences  with 
HigMand  ministers  friendly  to  his  object. 
The  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  on  the 
subject,  and  they  reported  most  favourably  of 
jNIr  Malcolm's  design.  StUl  the  work  never 
seems  to  have  gone  farther ;  and  beyond  the 
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lists  referred  to,  we  have  no  fruits  of  Mr  Mal- 
colin's  labours.  Mr  Malcolm  calls  the  lan- 
guage Irish,  as  was  uniformly  done  hy  English 
writers  at  the  time,  and  spells  tlie  words  after 
the  Irish  manner. 

Three  years  after  the  publication  of  ]\Ir 
Malcolm's  essay  in  the  year  1741,  the  first 
attempt  at  a  complete  vocabulary  of  the  Gaelic 
language  appeared.  The  compiler  was  Alex- 
ander M'Donald,  at  the  time  schoolmaster  of 
Aidnamurohan,  known  throughout  the  High- 
lan-ls  as  Mac  Mhaighistir  Alasdair,  and  a  bard 
of  high  reputation.  The  compilation  was 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating Christian  Knowledge,  in  whose  service 
M'Donald  was  at  the  time.  The  Society  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Midi, 
and  the  Presbj-tery  committed  the  matter  to 
M'Donald  as  the  most  likely  man  Tvitldn  their 
bounds  to  execute  the  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  JI'Donald's  book  is  dedicated  to  the 
Society,  and  he  professes  a  zeal  for  Protest 
antism,  although  he  turned  over  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  liimself  on  the  landing  of  Charles 
Edward  in  the  Highlands  in  174.5.  The 
vocabulary  is  arranged  under  the  heads  of 
subjects,  and  not  according  to  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  It  begins  with  words  referring  to 
God,  and  so  on  through  every  subject  that 
nught  suggest  itseK.  It  is  upon  the  whole 
well  executed,  seeing  that  the  author  was  the 
pioneer  of  Gaelic  lexicographers ;  but  the 
publishers  found  themselves  obliged  to  insert 
a  caveat  in  an  advertisement  at  the  close  of 
the  volume,  in  which  they  say  that  "  all  or 
most  of  the  verbs  in  this  vocabulary  from  page 
143  to  page  162  are  expressed  in  the  Gaelic 
by  single  words,  though  our  author  generally 
expresses  them  by  a  needless  circumlocution." 
M'Donald's  orthography  is  a  near  approach  to 
that  of  modern  GaeKc  WTiting. 

In  1780  the  Rev.  Mr  Shaw,  the  author  of 
the  Gaelic  grammar  already  referred  to,  pub- 
lished a  dictionary  of  the  Gaelic  language  in 
two  volumes,  the  one  volume  being  Gaelic- 
English,  and  the  other  Enghsh-Gaelic.  This 
work  did  not  assume  a  high  place  among 
scholars. 

Following  upon  Sliaw's  work  was  that  of 
Robert  M'Farlano  in  1795.  This  vocabulary 
is  of  little  value  to  tlie  student. 


Robert  M'Farlane's  volume  was  followed  in 
1815  by  that  of  Peter  M'Farlane,  a  well  known 
translator  of  religious  works.  The  collection 
of  words  is  pretty  full,  and  the  work  upon  the 
whole  is  a  creditable  one. 

Not^vithstanding  all  these  efibrts  at  provid- 
ing a  dictionary  of  the  Gaelic  language,  it  was 
felt  by  scholars  that  the  want  had  not  been 
really  supplied.  In  those  circumstances  Mr 
R.  A.  Armstrong,  parish  schoolmaster  of  Ken- 
more,  devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  work  that  might  be  satisfactory. 
The  Gaelic  language  was  not  Mr  Armstrong's 
mother  tongue,  and  he  had  the  great  labour  to 
undergo  of  acquiring  it.  Indefatigable  energy, 
with  the  genius  of  a  true  scholar,  helped  him 
over  all  his  difficidties,  and,  after  years  of  toU, 
he  produced  a  work  of  the  liighest  merit,  and 
one  whose  authority  is  second  to  none  as  an 
exposition  of  the  Scoto-Celtic  tongue. 

Mr  Armstrong's  dictionary  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland, 
which  was  pubhshed  in  two  quarto  volumes 
in  1828.  A  portion  of  the  labour  of  this  great 
work  was  borne  by  Mi-  Ewen  Maclachlan  of  Aber- 
deen, the  most  eminent  Celtic  scholar  of  his 
day.  Mr  Maclachlan  brought  the  most  ample 
accomplishments  to  the  carrjdng  out  of  the 
undertaking  ;  a  remarkable  acquaintance  with 
the  classical  languages,  which  he  could  ■write 
vnth  facility,  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  Celtic  tongues,  and  a  mind  of  remarkable 
acuteness  to  discern  distinctions  and  analogies 
in  comparative  philology.  But  he  died  ere 
the  work  was  far  advanced,  and  other  scholars 
had  to  carry  it  through.  The  chief  of  these 
was  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Leod  of  Dundonald,  aided 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Irvine  of  Little  Dunkeld,  and 
the  Rev.  Alexander  j\I'Donald  of  Crieff ;  and 
the  whole  was  completed  and  edited  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr  ^lackay,  after- 
wards of  Dunoon,  to  whose  skUl  and  care 
much  of  the  value  of  the  work  is  due. 

In  1831  an  octavo  dictionary  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  Macleod  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Rev.  D. 
Dewar,  afterwards  Principal  Dewar  of  Aber- 
deen, appeared.  It  is  drawn  largely  from  the 
dictionary  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  is  an 
exceedingly  good  and  useful  book. 

There  is  a  stiU  later  dictionary  by  Jfr  Noil 
]\['Alpi]io,  schoolmaster   in   Islay.     It   is   an 
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excellent  vocabulary  of  the  Islay  dialect,  with 
Bome  features  peculiar  to  itself,  especially 
directions  as  to  the  pronouncing  of  the  words, 
which,  from  the  peculiar  orthography  of  the 
Gaelic,  the  learner  requires. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  Gaelic  dictionaries  any  more  than 
of  Gaelic  grammars,  and  that  some  of  the 
dictionaries  are  highly  meritorious.  And  yet 
there  is  room  for  improvement  still  if  com- 
petent hands  could  be  found.  The  student  of 
Scottish  topography  meets  \nih  innumerable 
words  which  he  feels  assured  are  of  the  Scoto- 
Celtic  stock.  He  applies  to  his  dictionaries, 
and  he  almost  uniformly  finds  that  the  words 
which  puzzle  him  are  absent.  There  seems  to 
have  been  an  entire  ignoring  of  this  soiu'ce  for 
words  on  the  part  of  all  the  GaeUc  lexico- 
graphers, and  from  the  number  of  obsolete 
words  found  in  it,  but  which  an  acquaintance 
•\vith  ancient  MS.  literature  helps  to  explain, 
a  large  supply,  and  a  supply  of  the  deepest 
interest,  might  be  found.  Irish  dictionaries 
afford  considerable  aid  in  searching  this  field, 
but  Gaelic  dictionaries  furnish  very  little.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
topography  is  itself  a  recent  study,  and  that 
men's  mmds  have  only  latterly  been  more 
closely  directed  to  these  words. 

We  have  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the 
literature  of  the  Scottish  Gael.  It  is  not  ex- 
tensive, but  it  is  full  of  interest.  That  the 
language  was  at  one  time  subjected  to  cultiva- 
tion cannot  be  doubted  by  any  man  acquainted 
with  the  literary  history  of  the  Celtic  race. 
The  MSS.  which  exist  are  enough  to  demon- 
strate the  fact,  of  which  no  rational  doubt  can 
exist,  that  an  immense  niimber  of  such  MSS. 
have  perished.  An  old  Gaelic  ]\IS.  was  once 
seen  in  the  Hebrides  cut  do^vn  by  a  tador  to 
form  measuring  tapes  for  the  persons  of  his  cus- 
tomers. These  MSS.  treated  of  various  subjects. 
Philology,  theology,  and  science  found  a  place 
among  Celtic  scholars,  while  poetry  was  largely 
cultivated.  The  order  of  bards  ensured  this,  an 
order  peculiar  to  the  Celts.  Johnson's  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  ancient  Celtic  culture  was  an 
entirely  mistaken  one,  and  shows  how  far  pre- 
judice may  operate  towards  the  perversion  of 
truth,   even  in  the  case   of   groat    and   good 


Gaelic  Language. 

Of  the  Gaelic  language  in  which  this  litera- 
ture exists,  this  is  not  the  place  to  say  much. 
To  know  it,  it  is  necessary  to  study  its  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries,  and  -written  works. 
With  regard  to  the  class  of  languages  to  which 
it  belongs,  many  and  various  opinions  were 
long  held;  but  it  has  been  settled  latterly 
without  room  for  dispute  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Indo-European,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
Aryan  class.  That  it  has  relations  to  the 
Semitic  languages  cannot  be  denied,  but 
these  are  no  closer  than  those  of  many 
others  of  the  same  class.  Its  relation  to 
both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  especially  to 
the  latter,  is  very  close,  many  of  the  radical 
words  in  both  languages  being  almost  identical. 
Natural  objects,  for  instance,  and  objects 
immediately  under  observation,  have  terms 
wonderfully  similar  to  represent  them.  Mons, 
a  mountain,  appears  in  the  Gaelic  Monadh; 
Amnis,  a  river,  appears  in  Amhainn;  Oceanus, 
the  ocean,  in  Cuan;  Muir,  the  sea,  in  Mure, 
Cahallus,  a  horse,  in  Capull;  Equus,  a  horse, 
in  Each;  Canis,  a  dog,  in  Ca;  Sol,  the  sun, 
in  Solus,  light;  Salus,  safety,  in  Slainte ; 
Rex,  a  king,  in  High;  Vir,  a  man,  in  Fear; 
Tectum,  a  roof,  in  Tigh;  Module,  a  necklace, 
in  Muineal.  This  list  might  be  largely  ex- 
tended, and  serves  to  bring  out  to  what  an 
extent  original  terms  in  Gaelic  and  Latin 
coiTespoud.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Greek, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  class  of  words 
in  Gaelic  which  are  derived  directly  from  the 
Latin.  These  are  such  words  as  have  been 
introduced  into  the  service  of  the  church. 
Christianity  having  come  into  Scotland  from 
the  European  Continent,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  with  it  terms  familiar  to  ecclesi- 
astics should  find  their  way  along  with  the 
religion.  This  would  have  oocm-red  to  a 
larger  extent  after  the  Eoman  hierarchy  and 
worship  had  been  received  among  the  Scots. 
Such  words  as  Peacadh,  sin ;  SgrioUuir,  the 
scriptures ;  Faosaid,  confession ;  aoibhrinn, 
mass  or  ofiering ;  Caisg,  Easter ;  Ini.d,  initium 
or  shrove-tide ;  CaJamn,  new  year's  day ; 
NoUaig,  Christmas;  Domhnnch,  GodorDomi- 
nus ;  Diseart,  a  hermitage ;  Eaglais,  a  church ; 
Sagart,  a  priest ;  Pearsa  or  Pearsoin,  a  parson; 
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Reilig,  a  burying  place,  from  reliquiae;  Ifrionn, 
hell ;  are  all  manifestly  from  the  Latin,  and  a 
little  care  might  add  to  this  list.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  words  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
language  must  be  borrowed  from  some  source, 
and  whence  so  naturally  as  from  the  language 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  sacred  tongue  in  the 
early  church. 

But  besides  being  a  borrower,  the  Gaelic 
has  been  largely  a  contributor  to  other  lan- 
guages. What  is  usually  called  Scotch  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  debtor  to  the  Gaelic  tongue, 
retaining,  as  it  does,  numerous  Gaelic  words 
usually  thought  to  be  distinctive  of  itself.  A 
list  of  these  is  not  uninteresting,  and  the  fol- 
lo\ving  is  given  as  a  contribution  to  the  object: 
— Braw,  from  the  Gaelic  iJreaf/A,  pretty;  Burn, 
from  Burn,  water;  Airt,  from  Airde,  a  point 
of  the  compass;  Baugh,  from  Baofh,  empty; 
Kebbuck,  from  Cabaig,  a  cheese ;  Dour,  from 
DUr,  hard ;  Fey,  from  Fe,  a  rod  for  measuring 
the  dead ;  Teem,  from  Taom,  to  empty ; 
Sicker,  from  Shicker,  sure,  retained  in  Manx ; 
Leister,  from  Lister,  a  fishing  spear,  Manx ; 
Chiel,  from  GiUe,  a  lad  ;  SkaU,  from  Sgaoil, 
to  disperse;  Ingle,  from  Aingeal,  fire;  Aries, 
from  Earlas,  earnest;  Sain,  from  Sean,  to 
consecrate.  This  list,  like  the  former,  might  be 
much  mcreased,  and  shows  how  relics  of  the 
Gaelic  language  may  be  traced  in  the  spoken 
tongue  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands  after  the  lan- 
guage itself  has  retired.  Just  in  like  manner, 
but  arising  from  a  much  closer  relation,  do 
relics  of  the  Celtic  languages  appear  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
a  Celtic  race  and  tongue  did  at  one  time  occupy 
the  whole  of  Southern  Europe,  spreading  them- 
selves from  the  Hellespont  along  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  western  curves  of  the 
Mediterranean,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Danube  and  the  Ehine,  and  extending  to  the 
western  shores  of  Ireland.  Of  this  ample 
evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  topography  of 
the  whole  region  ;  and  the  testimony  of  that 
topography  is  fully  borne  out  by  that  of  the 
whole  class  of  languages  still  occujiying  the 
region,  with  the  exception  of  the  anomalous 
language  of  Biscay,  and  the  Teutonic  speech 
carried  by  the  sword  into  Britain  and  other 
northern  sections  of  it. 

Mere  resemblance  of  words  does  not  establish 


identity  of  class  among  languages,  such  a 
similarity  being  often  found  to  exist,  when  in 
other  respects  the  difference  is  radical.  It 
requires  similarity  of  idiom  and  grammatical 
structure  to  establish  the  existence  of  such  an 
identity.  This  similarity  exists  to  a  remark- 
able extent  between  the  Gaelic  and  the  Latin. 
There  is  not  space  here  for  entering  into 
details,  but  a  few  examples  may  be  given. 
There  is  no  indefinite  article  in  either  language, 
the  simple  form  of  the  noun  including  in  it 
the  article,  thus,  a  man  is  fear,  Latin  vir,  the 
former  having  in  the  genitive  fir,  the  latter 
viri.  The  definite  article  am,  an,  a\  in  Gaelic 
has  no  representative  in  Latin ;  thus  an  duine 
represents  homo.  The  inflection  in  a  large 
class  of  Gaelic  nouns  is  by  attenuation,  while 
the  nominative  plural  and  genitive  singular  of 
such  nouns  are  alike.  So  with  the  Latin, 
monachtis,  gen.  monaehi,  nom.  plur.  monachi; 
Gaelic,  manach,  gen.  manaich,  nom.  plur. 
manaich.  The  structure  of  the  verb  is  remark- 
ably similar  in  both  languages.  This  appears 
specially  in  the  gerund,  which  in  Gaelic  is  the 
only  form  used  to  represent  the  infinitive  and 
the  present  participle.  The  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood  largely  is  characteristic  of  the 
Gaelic  as  of  the  Latin.  The  prepositions  which 
are  so  variously  and  extensively  used  in  Gaelic, 
present  another  analogy  to  the  Latin.  But 
the  analogies  in  grammatical  structure  are  so 
numerous  that  they  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  tracing  the  languages  to  the  same  source. 
Another  series  of  resemblances  is  to  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  idioms  which  characterise  both 
tongues.  Thus,  possession  is  in  both  repre- 
sented by  the  peculiar  use  of  the  verb  to 
he.  Est  mihi  liber,  there  is  to  me  a  book,  is 
represented  in  Gaelic  by  tlia  leahhar  agam, 
which  means,  like  the  Latin,  a  book  is  to 
me. 

But  there  is  one  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guishes the  Gaelic  and  the  whole  class  of  Celtic 
tongues  from  all  others.  Many  of  the  changes 
included  in  inflection  and  regimen  occur  in  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  word.  This  change 
is  usually  held  to  be  distinctive  of  gender,  but 
its  efl'ect  is  wider  than  that,  as  it  occurs  in 
cases  where  no  distinction  of  gender  is  ex- 
pressed. This  change,  usually  called  aspira- 
tion, implies  a  softening  of  the  initial  conso- 
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nants  of  words.  Thus  b  becomes  v,  ni  be- 
comes V,  p  becomes  /,  g  becomes  y,  d  be- 
comes y,  e  becomes  ch,  more  or  less  guttural, 
s  and  t  become  h,  and  so  on.  These  changes 
are  marked  in  orthography  by  the  insertion  of 
the  letter  h.  This  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity 
converting  such  a  word  as  mbr  into  vbr,  spelled 
mhbr;  has  into  vas,  spelled  hluis;  diiine  into 
yuine,  spelled  dhuine.  This  peculiarity  partly 
accounts  for  the  munber  of  letters  h  introduced 
into  Gaelic  spelling,  loading  the  words  appa- 
rently unnecessarily  with  consonants,  but  really 
serving  a  very  important  p\irpose. 

It  is  not  desirable,  however,  in  a  work  like 
this  to  prosecute  this  dissertation  farther. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  philologists  have  come  to 
class  the  Gaelic  with  the  other  Celtic  tongues 
among  the  great  family  of  Aryan  languages, 
having  affinities,  some  closer,  some  more  dis- 
tant, with  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
It  is  of  much  interest  to  scholars  in  respect 
both  of  the  time  and  the  place  wliich  it  has 
fdled,  and  fiUs  still,  and  it  is  gratifjang  to  all 
Scottish  Celts  to  know  that  it  has  become 
more  than  ever  a  subject  of  study  among 
Uterary  men. 

The  Music  of  the  Highlands. 
Among  the  Celts,  poetry  and  music  walked 
hand  in  hand.  There  need  be  no  controversy 
in  this  case  as  to  which  is  the  more  ancient 
art,  they  seem  to  have  been  coevaL  Hence 
tlie  bards  were  musicians.  Their  compositions 
were  all  set  to  music,  and  many  of  them  com- 
posed the  airs  to  which  their  verses  were 
adapted.  The  airs  to  which  the  ancient 
Ossianic  lays  were  sung  still  exist,  and  several 
of  them  maybe  found  noted  in  Captain  Eraser's 
excellent  collection  of  Highland  music.  They 
are  weU  known  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
and  those  who  are  prepared  to  deny  with 
Johnson  the  existence  of  any  remains  of  the 
ancient  Celtic  bard,  must  be  prepared  to 
maintain  at  the  same  time  that  these  ancient 
airs  to  which  the  verses  were  sung  were,  hke 
themselves,  the  offspring  of  modern  imposition. 
I5ut  this  is  too  absurd  to  obtain  credence.  In 
fact  tliese  airs  were  essential  to  the  recitation 
of  the  bards.  Deprive  them  of  the  music  with 
wliich  their  lines  were  associated,  and  you  de- 
prived them  of  the  chief  aid  to  their  memory  ; 


but  give  them  their  music,  and  they  could 
recite  almost  without  end. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  poetry  of  the  modern 
bards.  Song-singing  in  the  Highlands  was 
usually  social.  Few  songs  on  any  subject  were 
composed  without  a  chorus,  and  the  intention 
was  that  the  chorus  should  be  taken  up  by  aU 
the  company  present.  A  verse  was  sung  in  the 
interval  by  the  individual  singer,  but  the  object 
of  the  chorus  was  to  be  sung  by  aU.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  ihis  in  view  in  judging  of 
the  spirit  and  effect  of  Gaelic  song.  Sung  as 
songs  usually  are,  the  object  of  the  bard  is 
lost  sight  of,  and  much  of  the  action  of  the 
music  is  entirely  overlooked.  But  what  was 
intended  chiefly  to  be  said  was,  that  the  com- 
positions of  the  modern  bards  were  aU  intended 
to  be  linked  with  music,  sung  for  the  most 
part  socially.  We  do  not  at  this  moment 
know  one  single  piece  of  Gaelic  poetry  which 
was  intended  merely  for  recitation,  unless  it 
be  found  among  a  certain  class  of  modern 
compositions  which  are  becoming  numerous, 
and  which  are  EngUsh  in  everything  but  the 
language. 

The  music  to  which  these  compositions  were 
sung  was  peculiar ;  one  can  recognise  a  Gaelic 
air  at  once,  among  a  thousand.  Quaint  and 
pathetic,  irregular  and  moving  on  with  the 
most  singular  intervals,  the  movement  is  still 
self-contained  and  impressive, — to  the  Celt 
eminently  so.  It  is  beyond  a  question  that 
what  is  called  Scottish  music  has  been  derived 
from  the  Gaelic  race.  Its  characteristics  are 
purely  Celtic.  So  far  as  the  poetry  of  Burns 
is  concerned,  his  songs  were  composed  in 
many  cases  to  airs  borrowed  from  the  High- 
lands, and  nothing  could  fit  in  better  than  the 
poetry  and  the  music.  But  Scottish  Lowland 
music,  so  much  and  so  deservedly  admired,  is 
a  legacy  from  the  Celtic  muse  throughout. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  wliich  it  holds  in 
common  -nith  any  Saxon  race  in  existence. 
Compare  it  with  the  common  melodies  ia  use 
among  the  English,  and  the  two  are  proved 
totally  distinct.  The  airs  to  which  "  Scots  wha 
hae,"" AuldLangsyne," "Eoy'sWife,"  "O'a'the 
airts,"  and  "Ye  Banks  and  Braes,"  are  sung,  are 
airs  to  which  nothing  similar  can  be  found  in 
England.  They  are  Scottish,  and  only  Scot- 
tish, and  can  be  recognised  as  such  at  once. 
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But  airs  of  a  precisely  simOar  cliaracter  can  be 
found  among  all  the  Celtic  races.  In  Ireland, 
melodies  almost  identical  with  those  of  Scot- 
land are  found.  In  fact,  the  Irish  claim  such 
tunes  as  "  The  Legacy,"  "  The  Highland 
Laddie,"  and  others.  So  with  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  national  air  of  the  Island,  "  Mollacharane," 
has  aU  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a 
Scottish  tune.  The  melodies  of  Wales  have  a 
similar  type.  Such  a  tune  as  "  The  Men  of 
Harlech"  might  at  any  time  be  mistaken  for  a 
Scottish  melody.  And  if  we  cross  to  Brittany 
and  hear  a  party  of  Bretons  of  a  night  singing 
a  national  air  along  the  street,  as  they  often 
do,  the  type  of  the  air  wiU  be  found  to  be 
largely  Scottish.  These  facts  go  far  to  prove 
the  paternity  of  what  is  called  Scottish  music, 
and  show  to  conviction  that  this  music,  so 
sweet,  so  touching,  is  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  the  Celt. 

The  ancient  Scottiish  scale  consists  of  six  notes, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  exemplification.  No.  1. 
The  lowest  note  A,  was  afterwards  added,  to 
admit  of  the  minor  key  in  wind  instruments. 
The  notes  in  the  diatonic  scale.  No.  2,  were 
added  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  when  music  arrived  at  its  present 
state  of  perfection,  the  notes  in  the  chromatic 
scale,  No.  3,  were  farther  added.     Although 


No.  1. 


^4      G      Gjf 


Af-BC-^- 


many  of  the  Scottish  airs  have  had  the  notes 
last  mentioned  introduced  into  them,  to  jilease 
modern  taste  they  can  be  played  without  tliem. 


and  without  altering  the  character  of  the 
melody.  Any  person  who  understands  the 
ancient  scale  can  at  once  detect  the  later  addi- 
tions. 

"  The  Gaelic  music  consists  of  different 
kinds  or  species.  1.  Martial  music,  the  GoU- 
traidheacht  of  the  Irish,  and  the  Brosnachadh 
Catha  of  the  Gael,  consisting  of  a  spirit-stirring 
measure  short  and  rapid.  2.  The  Geantraid- 
heacht,  or  plaintive  or  sorrowful,  a  kind  of 
music  to  which  the  Highlanders  are  very  partial. 
The  Coronach,  or  Lament,  sung  at  funerals,  is 
the  most  noted  of  this  sort.  3.  The  Suan- 
traidheacht,  or  composing,  calculated  to  calm 
the  mind,  and  to  lull  the  person  to  sleep.  4. 
Songs  of  peace,  sung  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war. 
5.  Songs  of  victory  sung  by  the  bards  before 
the  king  on  gaining  a  victory.  6.  Love  songs. 
These  last  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
national  music,  the  sensibility  and  tenderness 
of  which  excite  the  passion  of  love,  and 
stimulated  by  its  influence,  the  Gael  indulge 
a  spirit  of  the  most  romantic  attachment  and 
adventure,  which  the  peasantry  of  perhaps  no 
other  country  exhibit." 

The  last  paragraph  is  quoted  from  j\lr 
Logan's  eloquent  and  patriotic  work  on  the 
Scottish  Gael,^  and  represents  the  state  of 
Gaelic  music  when  more  flourishing  and  more 
cultivated  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  same 
source,  and  is  also  distinguished  by  the  accu- 
racy of  its  description. 

"  The  ancient  Gael  were  fond  of  singing 
whether  in  a  sad  or  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 
Bacon  justly  remarks,  'that  music  feedeth 
that  disposition  which  it  findeth : '  it  was  a  sure 
sign  of  brewing  misdiief,  when  a  Caledonian 
warrior  was  heard  to  '  hum  his  surly  hymn.' 
Tills  race,  in  all  their  labours,  used  appropriate 
songs,  and  accompanied  their  harps  with  their 
voices.  At  harvest  the  reapers  kept  time  by  , 
singing  ;  at  sea  the  boatmen  did  the  same ;  and 
while  the  women  were  graddaning,  performing 
the  htadhadfi,  or  waulking  of  cloth,  or  at  any 
rural  labour,  they  enlivened  their  work  by 
certain  airs  called  luinneags.  When  milking, 
they  sung  a  certain  plaintive  melody,  to  which 
tlip  animals  listened  with  calm  attention.     The 
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attachment  whicli  the  natives  of  Celtic  origin 
;have  to  their  music,  is  strengthened  by  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  national  songs. 
The  influence  of  both  on  the  Scots  character 
is  confessedly  great — the  pictures  of  heroism, 
love,  and  happiness,  exhibited  in  their  songs, 
are  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory,  and 
elevate  the  mind  of  the  humblest  peasant. 
The  songs,  united  with  their  appropriate  music, 
affect  the  sous  of  Scotia,  particularly  when  far 
distant  from  their  native  glens  and  majestic 
mountains,  with  indescribable  feelings,  and 
excite  a  spirit  of  the  most  romantic  adventure. 
In  this  respect,  the  Swiss,  who  inhabit  a 
country  of  Hke  character,  and  who  resemble 
the  Higldanders  in  many  particulars,  experience 
similar  emotions.  On  hearing  the  national 
Ranz  de  vaches,  their  bowels  yearn  to  revisit 
the  ever  dear  scenes  of  their  youth.  So  power- 
fully is  the  amor  pO'trtce  awakened  by  this 
celebrated  air,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
prohibit  its  being  played,  under  pain  of  death, 
among  the  troops,  who  would  burst  into  tears 
on  hearing  it,  desert  their  colours,  and  even 
die. 

"  No  songs  could  be  more  happily  con- 
structed for  singing  during  labour  than  those 
of  the  Highlanders,  every  person  being  able  to 
join  in  them,  sufficient  intervals  being  allowed 
for  breathing  time.  In  a  certain  part  of  the 
song,  the  leader  stops  to  take  breath,  when  all 
the  others  strike  in  and  complete  the  air  with 
a  chorus  of  words  and  syllables,  generally  with- 
out signification,  but  admirably  adapted  to 
give  effect  to  the  time."  The  description  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  picture  of  a  social  meeting  in 
the  Higlilands  where  this  style  of  singing  is 
practised,  and  refers  to  the  effect  with  wliich 
such  a  composition  as  "  Fhir  k  bhata,"  or  the 
Boatman,  may  be  thus  sung. 

Poetical  compositions  associated  with  music 
are  of  various  kinds.  First  of  aU  is  the  Laoidh, 
or  lay,  originally  signifying  a  stately  solemn 
composition,  by  one  of  the  great  bards  of  anti- 
quity. Thus  we  have  "  Laoidh  Dhiarmaid," 
The  lay  of  Diarmad ;  "Laoidh  Oscair,"  The 
lay  of  Oscar ;  "  Laoidh  nan  Ceann,"  The  lay 
of  the  heads  ;  and  many  others.  The  word  is 
now  made  use  of  to  describe  a  religious  hymn; 
a  fact  which  proves  the  dignity  with  which 
this  composition  was  invested  in  the  popular 


sentiment.  Then  there  was  the  ''  Marbhrann," 
or  elegy.  Few  men  of  any  mark  but  had  their 
elegy  composed  by  some  bard  of  note.  Chiefs 
and  cliieftains  were  sung  of  after  their  deaths 
in  words  and  music  the  most  mournful  which 
the  Celt,  with  so  deep  a  vein  of  pathos  in  his 
soul,  could  devise.  There  is  an  elegy  on  one 
of  the  lairds  of  Macleod  by  a  famous  poetess 
"  Mairi  nighean  Alasdair  Euaidh,"  or  Mary 
M'Leod,  which  is  exquisitely  touching.  Many 
similar  compositions  exist.  In  modern  times 
these  elegies  are  mainly  confined  to  the  religious 
field,  and  ministers  and  other  men  of  mark  in 
that  field  are  often  sung  of  and  sung  sweetly 
by  such  bards  as  still  remain.  Then  there  are 
compositions  called  "lorrams"  usually  con- 
fined to  sea  songs  ;  "  Luinneags,"  or  ordinary 
lyrics,  and  such  like.  These  are  aU  "wedded" 
to  music,  which  is  the  reason  for  noticing 
them  here,  and  the  music  must  be  known  in 
order  to  have  the  fuU  relish  of  the  poetry. 

There  are  several  collections  of  Highland 
music  which  are  well  worthy  of  being  better 
known  to  the  musical  world  than  they  are. 
The  oldest  is  that  by  the  Eev.  Peter  Mac- 
donald  of  Kihnore,  who  was  a  famous  musician 
in  his  day.  More  recently  Captain  Simon 
Eraser,  of  Inverness,  published  an  admirable 
collection ;  and  collections  of  pipe  music  have 
been  made  by  Macdonald,  Mackay,  and,  more 
recently,  Eoss,  the  two  latter  pipers  to  her 
Majesty,  all  of  which  are  reported  of  as  good. 

The  seciilar  music  of  the  Higlilands,  as 
existing  now,  may  be  divided  into  that  usually 
called  by  the  Highlanders  "  An  Ceol  m6r," 
the  great  music,  and  in  English  pibrochs. 
Tliis  music  is  entirely  composed  for  the  High- 
land bagpipe,  and  does  not  suit  any  other 
instrument  weU.  It  is  composed  of  a  slow 
movement,  mth  which  it  begins,  the  move- 
ment proceeding  more  rapidly  tlirough  several 
variations,  until  it  attains  a  speed  and  an 
energy  which  gives  room  for  the  exercise  of 
the  most  delicate  and  accurate  fingering. 
Some  of  these  pieces  are  of  great  antiquity, 
such  as  "Mackintosh's  Lament"  and  "Cogadh 
na  Sith,"  Peace  or  War,  and  are  altogether 
remarkable  compositions.  Mendelssohn,  on  his 
visit  to  the  Highlands,  was  impressed  by  them, 
and  introduced  a  portion  of  a  pibroch  into  one 
of  his  finest  compositions.    Few  musicians  take 
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the  trouble  of  examining  into  the  structure  of 
these  pieces,  and  they  are  condemned  often 
with  little  real  discrimination.  Next  to  these 
we  have  the  military  music  of  the  Highlands, 
also  for  the  most  part  composed  for  the  pipe, 
and  now  in  general  employed  by  the  pipers  of 
Higliland  regiments.  This  kind  of  music  is 
eminently  characteristic,  ha\'ing  features  alto- 
gether distinctive  of  itself,  and  is  much  relished 
by  Scotsmen  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Recently  a  large  amount  of  music  of  this  class 
has  been  adapted  to  the  bagpipe  which  is 
utterly  unfit  for  it,  and  the  effect  is  the  oppo- 
site of  favourable  to  the  good  name  either  of 
the  instrument  or  the  music.  This  practice  is 
in  a  large  measure  confined  to  regimental  pipe 
music.  Such  tunes  as  "I'm  wearying  awa', 
Jean,"  or  "Miss  Forbes'  Farewell  to  Banff," 
have  no  earthly  power  of  adaptation  to  the 
notes  of  the  bagpipe,  and  the  performance  of 
such  music  on  that  instrument  is  a  violation 
of  good  taste  and  all  musical  propriety.  One 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  peculiar 
good  taste  that  pervades  aU  the  compositions 
of  the  M'Crummens,  the  famous  pipers  of  the 
Macleods,  and  how  wonderfully  the  music  and 
the  instrument  are  adapted  to  each  other 
throughout.  This  cannot  be  said  of  all 
pibroch  music,  and  the  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  military  music  is  frequently  most 
offensive  to  an  accurate  ear.  This  has,  no 
doubt,  led  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  bagpipe 
and  its  music  among  a  large  class  of  the 
English-speaking  community,  who  speak  of 
its  discordant  notes,  a  reflection  to  which  it 
is  not  in  the  least  liable  in  the  case  of  com- 
positions adapted  to  its  scale. 

Next  to  these  two  kinds  follows  the  song- 
music  of  tlie  Gael,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  already.  It  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  and  is  partly  secular,  partly  sacred. 
There  are  beautifid,  simple,  touching  airs,  to 
which  the  common  songs  of  the  country  are 
sung,  and  there  are  airs  of  a  similar  class,  but 
distinct,  which  are  used  with  the  religious 
hymns  of  Buchanan,  Matheson,  Grant,  and 
other  writers  of  hymns,  of  whom  there  are 
many.  The  dance  music  of  the  Highlands  is 
also  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  broadly  marked  by  its  own  peculiar  fea- 
tures.     There   is  the  strathspey  confined  to 


Scotland,  a  moderately  rapid  movement  well 
known  to  every  Scotchman ;  there  is  the  jig  in 
f  th  time,  common  to  Scotland  with  Ireland ; 
and  there  is  the  reel,  pretty  much  of  the  same 
class  with  the  Strathspey,  but  marked  by 
greater  rapidity  of  motion. 

There  is  one  thing  which  strikes  the  hearer 
in  tliis  music,  that  there  is  a  vein  of  pathos 
runs  through  the  whole  of  it.  The  Celtic  mind 
is  largely  tinged  with  pathos.  If  a  musical 
symbol  might  be  employed  to  represent  them, 
the  mind  of  the  Saxon  may  be  said  to  be  cast 
in  the  mould  of  the  major  mode,  and  the  mind 
of  the  Celt  in  the  minor.  The  majority  of 
the  ordinary  airs  in  the  HiglJands  are  in  the 
minor  mode,  and  in  the  most  rapid  kinds  of 
music,  the  jig  and  the  reel,  an  acute  ear  wiU 
detect  the  vein  of  pathos  running  through  the 
whole. 

In  sacred  music  there  is  not  much  that  is 
distinctive  of  the  Celt.  In  forming  their 
metrical  version  of  the  Gaelic  Psalms,  the 
Synod  of  Argyll  say  that  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with  was  in 
adapting  their  poetry  to  the  forms  of  the 
English  psabn  tunes.  There  were  no  psabn 
tunes  which  belonged  to  the  Highlands,  and  it 
was  necessary  after  the  Reformation  to  borrow 
such  as  had  been  introduced  among  other  Pro- 
testants, whether  at  home  or  abroad.  More 
lately  a  pecuhar  form  of  psalm  tune  has 
developed  itself  in  the  North  Highlands, 
which  is  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  not  a 
class  of  new  tunes  that  has  appeared,  but  a 
peculiar  method  of  singing  the  old  ones.  The 
tunes  in  use  are  only  sLs,  aU  taken  from  the 
old  Psalter  of  Scotland.  They  are— French, 
Dundee,  Elgin,  York,  Martyrs,  and  Old  Lon- 
don. The  principal  notes  of  the  original  tunes 
are  retained,  but  they  are  attended  with  such 
a  number  of  variations,  that  the  tune  in  its 
new  dress  can  hardly  be  at  aU  recognised. 
These  tunes  may  not  be  musically  accurate, 
and  artists  may  make  light  of  them,  but  sung 
by  a  large  body  of  people,  they  are  eminently 
impressive  and  admirably  adapted  to  purposes 
of  worship.  Sung  on  a  Communion  Sabbath 
by  a  crowd  of  worsliippers  in  the  open  air,  on 
tlie  green  sward  of  a  Highland  valley,  old 
Dundee  is  incomparable,  and  exercises  ovei 
tlie    Higldand    mind    a    powerful    influence. 
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And  truly,  effect  cannot  be  left  out  of  view 
as  an  clement  in  judging  of  the  character  of 
any  music.     The  pity  is  that  thid  music  is  fast 


going 


out  of  use  even  in  the  Highlands.     It  has 


always  heen  confined  to  the  counties  of  Caith- 
ness, Sutherland,  Eoss,  and  part  of  Inverness. 
Some  say  that  this  music  took  its  complexion 
from  the  old  chants  of  the  medieval  Church. 
One  thing  is  true  of  this  and  all  Gaelic  psal- 
mody, that  the  practice  of  chanting  the  line  is 
rigidly  adhered  to,  although  from  the  more 
advanced  state  of  general  education  in  the 
Highlands  the  necessity  that  once  existed  for 
it  is  now  passed  away. 

Connected  with  the  Gaelic  music,  the  jmisical 
insti-uments  of  the  Celts  remain  to  be  noticed; 
but  we  shall  confine  our  observations  to  the 
harp  and  to  the  bagpipe,  the  latter  of  which 
has  long  since  superseded  the  former  in  the 
Highlands.  The  harp  is  the  most  noted  In- 
strument of  antiquity,  and  was  in  use  among 
many  nations.  It  was,  in  particular,  the 
favourite  instrument  of  the  Celts.  The  Irish 
were  great  proficients  in  harp  music,  and  they 
are  said  to  have  made  great  improvements  on 
the  instrument  itself.  So  honourable  was  the 
occupation  of  a  harper  among  the  Irish,  that 
none  but  freemen  were  permitted  to  play  on 
the  harp,  and  it  was  reckoned  a  disgrace  for  a 
gentleman  not  to  have  a  harp,  and  be  able  to 
play  on  it.  The  royal  household  always  in- 
cluded a  harper,  who  bore  a  distinguished 
rank.  Even  kings  did  not  disdain  to  relieve 
the  cares  of  royalty  by  touching  the  strings  of 
the  harp;  and  we  are  told  by  Major  that 
James  I.,  who  died  in  1437,  excelled  the  best 
harpers  among  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch  High- 
landers. But  harpers  were  not  confined  to  the 
houses  of  kings,  for  every  chief  had  his  harper 
as  well  as  his  bard. 

"  The  precise  period  when  the  hai-p  was 
superseded  by  the  bagpipe,  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain.  Eoderick  Morrison,  usually  called 
Euaraidh  Dall,  or  Blind  Boderick,  was  one  of 
the  last  native  harpers ;  he  was  harper  to  the 
Laird  of  M'Leod.  On  the  death  of  his  master, 
Morrison  led  an  itinerant  life,  and  in  1650  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Eobertson  of  Lude,  on  which 
occasion  he  composed  a  Port  or  air,  called 
Suipeir  Thighearna  Leoid  or  The  Laird  of 
Lude's  Supper,  which,  with  other  pieces,  is 


still  preserved.  M'Intosh,  the  compiler  of  the 
Gaelic  Proverbs,  relates  the  foUowmg  anecdote 
of  Mr  Eobertson,  who,  it  appears,  was  a  harp- 
player  himself  of  some  eminence :  —  '  One 
night  my  father,  James  M'Intosh,  said  to 
Lude  that  he  would  be  happy  to  hear  liim 
play  on  the  harp,  which  at  that  time  began  to 
give  place  to  the  violin.  After  supper  Lude 
and  he  retired  to  another  room,  in  which  there 
was  a  couple  of  harps,  one  of  which  belonged 
to  Queen  Mary.  James,  says  Lude,  here  are 
two  harps ;  the  largest  one  is  the  loudest,  but 
the  small  one  is  the  sweetest,  which  do  you 
wish  to  hear  played  ?  James  answered  the 
small  one,  which  Lude  took  up  and  played 
upon  tdl  daylight.' 

The  last  harper,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
was  Murdoch  M'Donald,  harper  to  M'Lean  of 
CoU.  He  received  instructions  in  playing 
from  Eory  DaU  in  Skye,  and  afterwards  in 
Ireland ;  and  from  accounts  of  pa3Tnents 
made  to  him  by  M'Lean,  stUl  extant,  Mur- 
doch seems  to  have  continued  in  his  family 
tm  the  year  1734,  when  he  appears  to  have 
gone  to  Quinish,  in  Miill,  where  he  died." 

The  history  of  the  bagpipe  is  curious  and 
interesting,  but  such  history  dees  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Although  a 
very  ancient  instrument,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Celtic  nations.  It 
was  in  use  among  the  Trojans,  Greeks,  and 
Eomans,  but  how,  or  in  what  manner  it  came 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Highlands  is  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  be  solved.  Two  suppositions 
have  been  started  on  this  point,  either  that  it 
was  brought  in  by  the  Eomans  or  by  the 
northern  nations.  The  latter  conjecture  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  probable,  for  we  cannot 
possibly  imagine  that  if  the  bagpipe  had  been 
introduced  so  early  as  the  Eoman  epoch,  no 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  that  instru- 
ment by  the  more  early  annalists  and  poets. 
But  if  the  bagpipe  was  an  imported  instrument, 
how  does  it  happen  that  the  great  Highland 
pipe  is  peculiar  to  the  Higlilands,  and  is  per- 
haps the  only  national  instrument  in  Europe  1 
K  it  was  introduced  by  the  Eomans,  or  by  the 
people  of  Scandinavia,  how  has  it  happened 
that  no  traces  of  that  instrument  in  its  present 
shape  are  to  be  found  anywhere  except  in  the 
Highlands  1     There  is,   indeed,   some   plausi- 
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bility  b  tliese  interrogatories,  but  they  are 
easily  answei-ed,  by  supposing,  what  is  -very 
probable,  that  the  great  bagpipe  in  its  present 
form  is  the  v?ork  of  modem  improvement,  and 
that  originally  the  instrument  was  much  the 
same  as  is  still  seen  in  Belgium  and  Italy. 

The  effects  of  this  national  instrument  in 
arousing  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  from 
infancy  been  accustomed  to  its  wild  and  war- 
like tunes  are  truly  astonishing.  In  halls  of 
joy  and  in  scenes  of  mourning  it  has  pre- 
vailed ;  it  has  animated  Scotland's  wai-riors  in 
battle,  and  welcomed  them  back  after  their 
toils  to  the  homes  of  their  love  and  the  hills 
of  their  nativit}^  Its  strains  were  the  first 
sounded  on  the  ears  of  infancy,  and  they  are 
the  last  to  be  forgotten  in  the  wanderings  of 
age.  Even  Higlilanders  will  allow  that  it  is 
not  the  quietest  of  instruments,  but  when  far 
from  their  mountain  homes,  what  sounds, 
however  melodious,  could  thrUl  round  their 
heart  like  one  burst  of  their  own  wild  native 
pipe  ?  The  feelings  which  other  instruments 
awaken  are  general  and  imdefined,  because 
they  talk  alike  to  Erenclimen,  Spaniards, 
Germans,  and  Highlanders,  for  they  are  com- 
mon to  all;  but  the  bagpipe  is  sacred  to  Scot- 
land, and  speaks  a  language  which  Scotsmen 
only  feel.  It  talks  to  them  of  home  and  all 
the  past,  and  brings  before  them,  on  the  burn- 
ing shores  of  India,  the  wUd  hills  and  oft- 
frequented  streams  of  Caledonia,  the  friends 
that  are  thinking  of  them,  and  the  sweet- 
hearts and  wives  that  are  weeping  for  them 
there ;  and  need  it  be  told  here  to  how  many 
fields  of  danger  and  victory  its  proud  strains 
have  led  !  There  is  not  a  battle  that  is  honour- 
able to  Britain  in  which  its  war-blast  has  not 
sounded.  When  every  other  instrument  has 
been  hushed  by  the  confusion  and  carnage  of 
the  scene,  it  has  been  borne  into  the  thick  of 
battle,  and,  far  in  the  advance,  its  bleedin 
but  devoted  bearer,  sinking  on  the  earth,  has 
sounded  at  once  encouragement  to  his  country 
men  and  his  own  coronach. 


CATALOGUE 


GAELIC  AND  lEISH  JIANUSCRIPTS. 
As  connected  with  the  literary  history  of 
the  GaeUc  Celts,  the  following  Ksts  of  Gaelic 
and  Irish  manuscripts  will,  it  is  thought,  be 
considered  interesting. 


1.  A  folio  MS.,  'beautifully  written  on  parchment 
or  vellum,  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Major  Mac- 
lauchlan  of  Kilbride.  This  is  the  oldest  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  It  is 
marked  Vo.  A.  No.  I.  The  following  remark  is 
written  on  the  margin  of  the  fourth  leaf  of  the  MS.  : 

"  Oidche  bealtne  ann  a  coimhtech  rao  Pupu  Muir- 

ciusa  agus  as  olc  Hum  nach  marunn  diol  in  linesl  dem 
dub  Misi  Fithil  ace  furnuidhe  na  scoile."  Thus 
Englished  by  the  late  Dr  Donald  Smith  : — "  The 
night  of  the  first  of  May  in  Coenobiuui  of  my  Pope 
Murchus,  and  I  regret  that  there  is  not  left  of  my  ink 
enough  to  till  up  this  line.  I  am  Fithil,  an  attendant 
on  the  school."  This  MS.,  which,  from  its  ortho- 
graphy, is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century,  "  consists  (says  Dr  Smith)  of  a  poem,  moral 
and  religious,  some  short  historical  anecdotes,  a  critical 
exposition  of  the  Tain,  an  Irish  tale,  which  was  com- 
posed in  the  time  of  Diarmad,  son  of  Cearval,  who 
reigned  over  Ireland  from  the  year  544  to  565  ;  an.! 
the- Tain  itself,  which  claims  respect,  as  exceeding  in 
point  of  antiquity,  every  production  of  any  other  ver- 
nacular tongue  in  Europe."  ' 

On  the  first  page  of  the  vellum,  which  was  originally 
left  blank,  there  are  genealogies  of  the  families  of 
Argyll  and  Mac  Leod  in  the  Gaelic  handwriting  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  genealogy  of  the  Argyll 
family  ends  with  Archibald,  who  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  in  1542,  and  died  in  1588.2  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  Gaelic  MS.  extant.  Dr  Smith  con- 
jectures that  it  may  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  Maclachlans  of  Kilbride  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  a  Ferquhard, 
bishop  of  the  Isles,  and 
commendam  from  1530  to  1544. — See  Keith's  Cata- 
logue of  Scottish  Bishops. 

To  the  Tain  is  prefixed  the  following  critical  expo- 
sition, giving  a  brief  account  of  it  in  the  technical 
terms  of  the  Scots  literature  of  the  remote  age  in 
which  itwas  written.  "Ceathardha  connagtu-  in  each 
ealathuin  is  cuincda  don  tsairsisi  na  Tana.  Loc  di 
cedumus  lighe  Fercusa  mhic  Roich  ait  in  rou  hath- 
nachd  four  mach  Nai.  Tempus  umorro  Diarmuta 
mhic  Ceruailt  in  rigno  Ibeirnia.  Pearsa  umorro  Fer- 
gusa  mhic  Roich  air  is  e  rou  tirchan  do  na  hecsib  ar 
chenu.  A  tucaid  scriuint  dia  ndeachai  Seanchan 
Toirpda  cona  III.  ri  ecces  ...  do  saighe  Cuaire  rig 
Condacht."  That  is — the  four  things  which  are  re- 
quisite to  be  known  in  every  regular  composition  are 
to  be  noticed  in  this  work  of  the  Tain.  The  place  of 
its  origin  is  the  stone  of  Fergus,  son  of  Roich,  where 
he  was  buried  on  the  plain  of  Nai.  The  time  of  it, 
besides,  is  that  in  which  Diarmad,  son  of  Cervail, 
reigned  over  Ireland.     The  author,  too,   is  Fergus, 

'  Report  of  the  Commilloe  of  the  HlgWand  Society  of  Scotland 
on  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  App.  No.  xls.,  p.  290. 
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son  of  Roicli ;  for  he  it  was  that  prompted  it  forth- 
with to  the  bards.  The  catisc  of  writing  it  was  a  visit 
which  Shenachan  Torbda,  with  three  chief  bards, 
made  to  Guaire,  king  of  Connaught.^ 

O'Flaherty  thus  concisely  ai.d  accurately  describes 
the  subject  and  character  of  the  Taiii: — "Fergusius 
Rogius  solo  pariter  ac  solio  Ultonia;  exterminatus,  in 
Connactiam  ad  OUilum  et  Maudam  ibidem  regnantes 
iirofugit ;  quibus  patrocinantibus,  memorabile  exarsit 
tcUum  sept.uinale  inter  Couuacticos  et  Ultonios  nuiltis 
poeticis  liginciitis,  ut  ea  ferebat  a?tas,  adornatum. 
Hujus  belli  circiter  mediiiui,  octennio  ante  caput 
wrai  Christians  Mauda  regina  Connactia,  Fergusio 
Rogio  ductore,  imrnensam  bonum  proedara  conspicuis 
agentium  et  insectautium  virtutibus  memorabilem,  e 
Cualgnio  in  agro  Louthiano  re  portavit."'' 

From  the  expression,  "  Ut  ea  ferebat  oetas,"  Dr 
Smith  thinks  that  U' Flaherty  considered  the  tale  of 
the  Tain  as  a  composition  of  the  age  to  which  it  re- 
lates ;  and  that  of  course  he  must  not  hare  seen  the 
Critical  Exposition  prefixed  to  the  copy  here  described. 
From  the  silence  of  the  Irish  antiquaries  respecting 
this  Exposition,  it  is  supposed  that  it  must  hare  been 
either  unknown  to,  or  overlooked  by  them,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  was  written  in  Scotland. 

The  Exposition  states,  that  Sheannachan,  with  the 
three  bards  and  those  in  their  retinue,  when  about  to 
depart  from  the  court  of  Guaire,  being  called  upon  to 
relate  the  history  of  the  Tain  bho,  or  cattle  spoil  of 
Cuailgne,  acknowledged  their  ignorance  of  it,  and 
that  having  ineffectually  made  the  round  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  in  qnest  of  it,  Kimin  and  Muircheartach, 
two  of  their  number,  repaired  to  the  grave  of  Fergus, 
son  of  Roich,  who,  being  invoked,  appeared  at  the 
end  of  three  days  in  terrific  grandeur,  and  related  the 
whole  of  the  Tain,  as  given  in  the  twelve  Reimsgeala 
or  Portions  of  which  it  consists.  In  the  historical 
anecdotes  allusion  is  made  to  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fin- 
gal,  who  is  represented  as  showing,  when  young,  an 
inclination  to  indulge  in  solitude  his  natural  propen- 
sity for  meditation  and  song.  A  fac  simile  of  the 
characters  of  this  MS.  is  given  in  the  Highland 
Society's  Report  upon  Ossian,  Plate  I.,  fig.  1,  2,  and 
in  Plate  II. 

2.  Another  parchment  MS.  in  quai-to,  equally 
beautiful  as  the  former,  from  the  same  collection. 
It  consists  of  an  Almanack  bound  up  with  a  paper 
list  of  all  the  holidays,  festivals,  and  most  remark- 
able saints'  days  in  verse  throughout  the  year — A 
Treatise  on  Anatomy,  abridged  from  Galen — Observa- 
tions on  the  Secretions,  &c. — The  Schola  Salernitana, 
in  Leonine  verse,  drawn  up  about  the  year  1100,  for 
the  use  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  by  the  famous  medical  school 
of  Salemo.  The  Latin  text  is  accompanied  with  a 
Gaelic  explanation,  which  is  considered  equally  faith- 
fill  and  elegant,  of  which  the  following  is  a  speci- 


Caput  /.— Anglonim  regi  scripsit  schola  tota  Salemi 
1.  As  iat  scol  Salerni  go  hulidhe  do  seriou  na  fearsadh  so  do 
chum  rig  sag  san  do  choimlied  a  shiainnto. 

Si  vis  incolumem,  si  vis  te  reildere  sanum; 

•Cui-as  lolle  graves,  iiasci  crede  proplianuni. 

Madh  ail  bhidh  fallann,  agus  madh  aill  btiidh  slan;  Cuir  na 

himsnimha  troraa  dhit,  agus  creit  guiiib  diomhain  duit  fearg  do 


The  words  Leabhar  Giollacholaim  MeigleaOiadh  are 
written  on  the  last  page  of  this  MS. ,  which  being  in 
the  same  form  and  hand,  with  the  same  words  on  a 
paper  MS.  bound  up  with  a  number  of  others  written 
upon  vellum  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  and  before 
which  is  written  Liber  Malcohni  Bethune,  it  has  been 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Higliland  .Society  on  Ossian. 
App.  No  xix..  p  291 
*  Ogyg,  p.  375. 


conjectured  that  both  works  originally  belonged  to 
Malcolm  Bethune,  a  member  of  a  family  distinguished 
for  learning,  which  supplied  the  Western  lales  for 
many  ages  with  physicians.^ 

3.  A  small  quarto  paper  MS.  from  the  same  collec- 
tion, written  at  Dunstaffnage  by  Ewen  Macphaill, 
12th  October  1603.  It  consists  of  a  tale  in  prose  con- 
cerning a  King  of  Lochlin  and  the  Heroes  of  Fingal : 
An  Address  to  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  beginning— 

GoUn: 
Ceap  I 

An  Elegy  on  one  of  the  earls  of  Argyle,  beginning— 

A  Mhic  Cailin  a  chosg  lochd ; 

and  a  poem  in  praise  of  a  young  lady. 

4.  A  small  octavo  paper  MS.  from  the  same  collec- 


sonnets,  odes,  and  poetical  epistles,  partly  Scots,  and 
partly  Irish.  There  is  an  Oyham  or  alphabet  of  secret 
writing  near  the  end  of  it. 

5.  A  quarto  paper  MS.  from  same  collection.  It 
wants  ninety  pages  at  the  beginning,  and  part  of  the 
end.  What  remains  consists  of  some  ancient  and 
modern  tales  and  poems.  The  names  of  the  authors 
are  not  given,  but  an  older  MS.  (that  of  the  Dean  of 
Lismore)  ascribes  one  of  the  poems  to  Conal,  sou  of 
Edirskeol.  This  MS.  was  written  at  Aird-Chonail 
upon  Lochowe,  in  the  years  1690  and  1691,  by  Ewan 
Mac  Lean  for  Colin  Campbell.  "  CaUlain  Caimpbel 
leis  in  leis  in  leabharan.  1.  Caillin  mac  Dhonchai 
mhic  DhughO  mhic  Chaillain  oig."  Colin  Campbell 
is  the  owner  of  this  book,  namely  Colin,  son  of  Dun- 
can, son  of  Dougal,  son  of  Colin  the  younger.  The 
above  Gaelic  inscription  appears  on  the  79th  leaf  of 
the  MS. 

6.  A  quarto  paper  MS.,  which  belonged  to  the  Rev. 
James  MacGregor,  Dean  of  Lismore,  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  see  of  Argj-le,  dated,  page  27,  1512, 
written  by  Duncan  the  son  of  Dougal,  son  of  Ewen 
the  Grizzled.  This  MS.  consists  of  a  large  collection 
of  Gaelic  poetry,  upwards  of  11,000  verses.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  written  "out  of  the  books  of  the 
History  of  the  Kings."  Part  of  the  MS.,  however, 
which  closes  an  obituary,  commencing  in  1077,  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  and  other  eminent  persons  of  Scot- 
land, particularly  of  the  shires  of  Argyle  and  Perth, 
was  not  written  till  1527.  The  poetical  pieces  are 
from  the  times  of  the  most  ancient  bards  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  more  ancient 
pieces  are  poems  of  Conal,  son  of  Edirskeol,  Ossian, 
son  of  Fingal,  Fearghas  Fili  (Fergus  the  bard),  and 
Caoilt,  son  of  Ronan,  the  friends  and  contemporaries 
of  Ossian.  This  collection  also  contains  the  works  of 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glenurchay,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  and  Lady  Isabel  Campbell,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Aigyle,  and  wife  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of 
Cassilis."  "The  writer  of  this  MS.  (says  Dr  Smith) 
rejected  the  ancient  character  for  the  current  hand- 
writing of  the  time,  and  adopted  a  new  mode  of 
spelling  conformable  to  the  Latin  and  English  sounds 
of  his  own  age  and  country,  but  retained  the  aspirate 
mark  (')...  The  Welsh  had  long  before  made  a 
similar  change  va.  their  ancient  orthography.  Mr 
Edward  Lhuyd  recommended  it,  with  some  variation, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Scots  and  Irish,  prefixed  to  his 
Dictionary  of  their  language  in  the  Archaaologia 
Britannica.  The  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  observed 
it  in  the  devotional  exercises,  admonition,  and  cate- 
chism, which  he  published  for  the  use  of  his  diocese. 
It  was  continued  in  the  Manx  ti'anslation  of  the 
Scripttires,  and  it  has  lately   been   adopted   by   Dr 
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Reilly,  titular  Primate  of  Ireland,  in  his  Tagasg 
KuEESTY,  or  Christian  Doctrine.  But  yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  ancient  mode 
of  orthography,  -which  has  not  only  the  advantage  of 
being  grounded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
grammar,  and  philosophy  of  language,  but  of  being 
also  more  plain  and  easy.  This  volume  of  the  Dean's 
is  curious,  as  distinguishing  the  genuine  poetry  of 
Ossiau  from  the  imitations  made  of  it  by  later  bards, 
and  as  ascertaining  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which 
ancient  poems  have  been  transmitted  by  tradition  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  during  a  century  of 
which  the  order  of  bards  has  been  extinct,  and  ancient 
manners  and  customs  have  suffered  a  great  and  rapid 
change  in  the  Highlands."'  A  fac  simile  of  the 
wilting  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Highland  Society,  plate  III.  No.  5.  Since  the  above 
was  written,  the  whole  of  this  manuscript,  with  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions,  has  been  transcribed,  trans- 
lated, and  annotated  by  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Lauchlan, 
Edinburgh,  and  an  introductory  chapter  was  furnished 
by  W.  F.  Skene,  Esq.,  LL.D.  The  work  has  been 
published  by  Messrs  Edmonston  &  Douglas,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Gaelic 
literature. 

7.  A  quarto  paper  MS.  written  in  a  very  beautiful 
regular  hand,  without  date  or  the  name  of  the  writer. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  two  hundred  years  old, 
and  consists  of  a  number  of  ancient  tales  and  short 
poems.  These  appear  to  be  transcribed  from  a  much 
older  MS. ,  as  there  is  a  vocabulary  of  ancient  words  in 
the  middle  of  the  MS.  Some  of  the  poetry  is  ascribed 
to  Cuchulin. 

8.  Another  quarto  paper  MS.  the  beginning  and 
end  of  which  have  been  lost.  It  consists  partly  of 
prose,  partly  of  poetry.  With  the  excejition  of  two 
loose  leaves,  which  appear  much  older,  the  whole  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  in  the  17th  century.  The 
poetry,  though  ancient,  is  not  Fingalian.  The  name, 
Tadg  Og  CC. ,  before  one  of  the  poems  near  the  end, 
is  the  only  one  to  be  seen  upon  it. 

9.  A  quarto  parchment  MS.  consisting  of  42  leaves, 
written  by  different  hands,  with  illuminated  capitals. 
It  appears  at  one  time  to  have  consisted  of  four 
different  MSS.  bound  to  together  and  covered  with 
skin,  to  preserve  them.  This  MS.  is  very  ancient  and 
beautiful,  though  much  soiled.  In  this  collection  is 
a  life  of  St  Columba,  supposed,  from  the  character, 
(being  similar  to  No.  27,)  to  be  of  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century. 

10.  A  quarto  parchment  medical  MS.  beautifully 
written.  No  date  or  name,  but  the  MS.  appears  to 
be  very  ancient. 

11.  A  quarto  paper  MS.,  partly  prose,  partly  verse, 
written  in  a  very  coarse  and  indiil'erent  hand.  No 
date  or  name. 

12.  A  small  quarto  MS.  coarse.  Bears  date  1647, 
without  name. 

13.  A  small  long  octavo  paper  MS.  the  beginning 
and  end  lost,  and  without  any  date.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Macvuriclis  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Two  of  the  poems  are  ascribed  to 
Tadg  Mac  Daire  Bruaidheadh,  others  to  Brian 
O'Donalan. 

14.  A  large  folio  parchment  MS.  in  two  columns, 
containing  a  tale  upon  CuchuUin  and  Conal,  two  of 
Ossian's  hereos.  Without  date  or  name  and  very 
ancient. 

15.  A  large  quarto  parchment  of  7  J  leaves,  supposed 
by  Mr  Astle,  author  of  the  work  on  the  origin  and 
progress  of  writing,  to  be  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 
Its  title  is  Emanuel,  a  name  commonly  given  by  the 
old  Gaelic  writers  to  many  of  their  miscellaneous 
writings.     Engraved  specimens  of  tliis  MS.  are  to  be 


Appendix 


:  Highland  Society's  Report,  p.  300-1. 


seen  in  the  first  edition  of  Mr  Astle's  work  above- 
mentioned,  18th  plate,  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  in  his 
second  eiiition,  plate  22.  Some  of  the  capitals  in  the 
MS.  are  painted  red.  It  is  written  in  a  strong  beauti- 
ful hand,  in  the  same  character  as  the  rest.  This  MS. 
is  only  the  fragment  of  a  large  work  on  ancient  history, 
written  on  the  authority  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
and  interspersed  with  notices  of  the   arts,   armour, 


or  Cffisar's  expedition  to  the  island  of  Britain,  in  which 
Lechlin,  a  country  celebrated  in  the  ancient  poems 
and  tales  of  the  Gael,  is  mentioned  a.s  separated  from 
Gaul  by  "the  clear  current  of  the  Rhine."  Dr 
Donald  Smith  had  a  complete  copy  of  this  work. 

16.  A  small  octavo  parchment  MS.  consisting  of  a 
tale  in  prose,  imperfect.  Supposed  to  be  nearly  as 
old  as  the  last  mentioned  MS. 

17.  A  small  octavo  paper  MS.  stitched,  imperfect ; 
written  by  the  Macvnrichs.  It  begins  with  a  poem 
upon  Darthula,  diflerent  fi-om  Macpherson's,  and 
contains  poems  written  by  Cathal  and  Nial  Mor  Mac- 
vurich,  (whose  names  appear  at  the  beginning  of  some 
of  the  poems,)  composed  in  the  reign  of  King  James 
the  Fifth,  Mary,  and  King  Charles  the  First.  It  also 
contains  some  Ossianic  poems,  such  as  Cnoc  an  air, 
&c.  i.  e.  The  Hill  of  Slaughter,  supposed  to  be  part 
of  Macpherson's  Fingal.  It  is  the  story  of  a  woman 
who  came  walking  alone  to  the  Fingalians  for  protec- 
tion from  Taile,  who  was  in  pursuit  of  her.  Taile 
fought  them,  and  was  killed  by  Oscar.  There  was  an- 
other copy  of  this  poem  in  Clanranald's  little  book — 
not  the  Red  book,  as  erroneously  supposed  by  Laing. 
The  Highland  Society  are  also  in  possession  of  several 
copies  taken  from  orsd  tradition.  The  secoml  Ossianic 
poem  in  this  MS.  begins  thus : 


It  is  now  six  days  yesterday 
Since  I  have  not  seen  FingaL 

18.  An  octavo  paper  MS.  consisting  chiefly  of 
poetry,  but  very  much  defaced.  Supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  last  of  the  Macvnrichs,  but  with- 
out date.  The  names  of  Tadg  Og  and  Lauchlan  Mac 
Taidg  occur  upon  it.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
copied  from  a  more  ancient  MS.  as  the  poetry  is  good. 

19.  A  very  small  octavo  MS.  written  by  some  of 
the  Macvurichs.  Part  of  it  is  a  copy  of  Clanranald's 
book,  and  contains  the  genealogy  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles  and  others  of  that  great  clan.  The  second  part 
consists  of  a  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  (ancestors 
of  the  Macdonalds)  from  Scota  and  Gathelic.  Tlie 
last  date  upon  it  is  1616. 

20.  A  paper  MS.  consisting  of  a  genealogy  of  the 
kings  of  Ireland,  of  a  few  leaves  only,  and  without 
date. 

21.  A  paper  MS.  consisting  of  detached  leaves  of 
different  sizes,  and  containing,  1.  The  conclusion  of  a 
Gaelic  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  down  to 
King  Robert  III.;  2.  A  Fingalian  tale,  in  i\hich  the 
heroes  are  Fingal,  Goll  Mac  Morni,  Oscar,  Ossiau, 
and  Conan  ;  3.  A  poem  by  Macdonald  of  Benbecula, 
dated  1722,  upon  the  unwritten  part  of  a  letter  sent 
to  Donald  Macvurich  of  Stialgary  ;  4.  A  poem  by 
Donald  Mackenzie;  5.  Another  by  Tadg  Og  CC, 
copied  from  some  other  MS. ;  6.  A  poem  by  Donald 
Macvurich  upon  Ronald  Macdonald  of  Clamanald. 
Besides  several  hymns  by  Tailg,  and  other  poems  by 
the  Macvurichs  and  others. 

22.  A  paper  MS.  consisting  of  religious  tracts  and 
genealogy,  without  name  or  date. 

23.  A  paper  MS.  containing  instruction  for  children 
in  Gaelic  and  English.     Modern,  aiul  without  dale. 


ANCIE:^^^  Gaelic  and  ieisii  iiss. 
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24.  Fragments  of  a  paper  MS., 
Cathelus   Macvurich 


■itli  th( 


some  of  tlie  leaves,  and 
Macvurich  upon  some  others.  C'otmi  Mac  an 
Deirg,  a  well  known  ancient  poem,  is  written  in  the 
Koman  character  by  the  last  Niall  Maovnrich,  the 
last  Highland  bard,  and  is  the  only  one  among  all  the 
Gaelic  MSS.  in  that  character. 

With  the  exception  of  tlie  lirst  five  numbers,  all  the 
before  mentioned  MSS.  were  presented  by  the  High- 
land Society  of  London  to  the  Higliland  Society  of 
Scotland  in  January,  1S03,  on  the  application  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  AU  these  MSS. 
(with  the  single  exception  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore's 
volume,)  are  written  in  the  very  ancient  form  of 
character  which  was  common  of  old  to  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  supjiosed  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Saxons  at  the  time  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
This  form  of  writing  has  been  discontinued  for  nearly 
eighty  years  in  Scotland,  as  the  last  specimen  which 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  received  of  it  consists 
of  a  volume  of  songs,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
between  the  years  1752  and  1768,  as  it  contains  a 
song  written  by  Duncan  Macintyre,  titled,  An  Taileir 
Mac  Ncaclidain^  which  he  composed  the  former  year, 
the  first  edition  of  Macintyre's  songs  having  been 
published  during  the  latter  year.* 

25.  Besides  thes.',  Ilin  Smi.-tv  imssesses  a  collection 
of  MS.  Gaelic  po.-ins  mi;.  ],y  M,  Duncan  Kennedy, 
formerly  schoobiia-t:  :        '  :  i  iii  Argyleshire,  in 

three  thin  folio  v.>i i  ,        :   them  are  written 

out  fair  from  the  vai,  i..,  |  .lus  lit  lud  collected  about 
sixty  years  ago.  Tliis  cullection  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing poems,  viz.,  Luachair  Leothaid,  Sgiathan  mac 
Sgairbh,  An  Gruagach,  Rochd,  Sithallan,  Miir  Bheura, 
Tiomban,  Sealg  na  C'luana,  Gleanncruadhach,  Uirnigh 
Oisein,  Earragan,  (resembling  Macpherson's  Battle  of 
Lora,)  Manus,  Maire  Borb,  (Maid  of  Craca,)  C'ath 
Sisear,  Sliabh  nam  Beann  Fionn,  Bas  Dheirg,  Bas 
Chuinn,  High  Liur,  Sealg  na  Leana,  Dun  an  Oir,  An 
Cu  dubh,  Gleann  Dianiharr,  Conal,  Bas  Chiuinlaich 
Diarmad,  Carril,  Bas  Glmill  (ditferent  from  the  Death 
of  Gaul  published  by  Dr  Smith,)  Gaiaibh,  Bas  Oscair, 
(part  of  which  is  the  same  narrative  with  the  opening 
of  JIacpherson's  Temora,)  in  three  parts ;  Tuiridh 
nam  Fian,  and  Bass  Osein.  To  each  uf  these  poems 
Kennedy  has  prefixed  a  dissertation  containing  some 
account  of  the  Hrjealaehd  story,  or  argument  of  the 
poem  which  is  to  follow.  It  was  very  common  for 
the  reciter,  or  history-man,  as  he  was  termed  in  the 
Highlands,  to  repeat  the  Sgealachds  to  his  hearers  be- 
fore reciting  the  poems  to  which  they  related.  Several 
of  the  poems  in  this  collection  correspond  pretty 
nearly  with  the  ancient  MS.  above  mentioned,  which 
belonged  to  the  Dean  of  Lismore.' 

26.  A  paper,  medical,  MS.  in  the  old  Gaelic  charac- 
ter, a  thick  volume,  written  by  Angus  Connacher  at 
Ardconel,  I.ochow-side,  Argyleshire,  1612,  presented 
to  tlie  HighUmd  Society  of  Scotland  by  the  late 
William  Macdonald,  Esq.  of  St  Martins,  W.S. 

27.  A  beautiful  parcliment  JIS.,  greatly  mutilated, 
in  the  same  character,  presented  to  tlie  Society  by  the 
late  Lord  Bannatyne,  one  of  tile  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  The  supposed  date  upon  the  cover  is  1238, 
is  written  in  black  letter,  but  it  is  in  a  comparatively 
modern  hand.  "Gleann  Masain  an  cuige  la  deag  do 
an  .  .  .  Mh  :  :  :  do  bhlian  ar  tsaoirse  Mile  da  chead, 
trichid  sa  hocht."  That  is,  Glen-Masan,  the  15th 
day  of  the  .  .  .  of  M  :  :  ;  of  the  year  of  our  Redemp- 
tion 1238.  It  is  supposed  that  the  date  has  been 
taken  from  the  MS.  when  in  a  more  entire  state. 
Gleniiiasan,  where  it  was  written,  is  a  valley  in  the 
district  of  C'owal.     From  a  note  on  the  margin  of  the 


15th  leaf,  it  would  appear  to  have  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Campbell,  minister  of  Kilolirenan 
and  Dalavioh,  and  a  native  of  Cowal,  and  to  whom 
Dr  D.  Smith  supposes  it  may,  perhaps,  have  descended 
from  his  grand-uucle,  Mr  Robert  Campbell,  in  Cowal, 
an  accomplished  scholar  and  poet,  who  wrote  the 
eiglith  address  prefixed  to  Lhuyd's  Archceologia. 

The  MS.  consists  of  some  mutil.-ited  tales  in  prose, 
interspersed  with  verse,  one  of  which  is  part  of  tlie 
poem  of  "  Clan  Uisneachan,"  called  by  Macpherson 
Darthula,  from  the  lady  who  makes  the  principal 
figure  in  it.  The  name  of  this  lady  in  Gaelic  is  Deir- 
dir,  or  Dearduil.  Afac  simile  of  the  writing  is  given 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Highland  iSociety's  Report  on 
Ossian.     Plate  iii.  No.  4. 

28.  A  paper  MS.  in  the  same  character,  consisting 
of  an  ancient  tale  in  prose,  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Mr  Norman  Macleod,  son  of  the  Kev.  Mr  Maclcud 
of  Morven. 

29.  A  smaU  paper  MS.  in  the  same  character,  on 
religion. 

30.  A  paper  MS.  in  the  same  cliaracter,  presented 
to  the  Highland  Society  by  James  Grant,  Esquire  of 
Corymony.  It  consists  of  the  history  of  the  wars  of 
Cuchullin,  in  prose  and  verse.  This  MS.  is  much 
worn  at  the  ends  and  edges.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
to  Mr  Grant's  mother,  said  to  have  been  an  excellent 
Gaelic  scholar. 

CATALOGUE  OF  ANCIENT  GAEIIC  MSS.  WHICH  BE- 
LONGED TO  THE  LATE  MAJOR  MACLAUCHLAN  OF 
KILBRIDE,  BESIDES  THE  FIVE  FIRST  ENUMERATEn 
IN  THE  FOREGOING  LIST,  AND  WHICH  ARE  NOW  IN 
THE  advocates'  LIBRARY,  EDINBURGH. 

1.  A  beautiful  medical  MS.  with  the  other  MSS. 
formerly  belonging  to  the  collection.  The  titles  of  tlie 
dilferent  articles  are  in  Latin,  as  are  all  the  medical 
Gaelic  MSS.,  being  translations  from  Galen  and  other 
ancient  physicians.  The  capital  letters  are  flourished 
and  painted  red. 

2.  A  thick  folio  paper  MS.,  medical,  written  by 
Duncan  Conacher,  at  Dunollie,  Argyleshire,  1511. 

3.  A  folio  parchment  MS.  consisting  of  ancient 
Scottish  and  Irish  history,  very  old. 

4.  A  folio  parchment  medical  MS.  beautifully 
written.     It  is  older  than  the  other  medical  MSS. 

5.  A  folio  parchment  medical  MS.  of  equal  beauty 
with  the  last. 

6.  A  folio  parchment  MS.  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  the  former. 

7.  A  folio  parchment,  partly  religious,  partly  medi- 

8.  A  folio  parchment  MS.  consisting  of  the  Histories 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  much  damaged. 

9.  A  folio  parchment  medical  MS.,  very  old. 

1 0.  A  folio  parchment  MS.    Irish  history  and  poetry. 

11.  A  quarto  parchment  MS.,  very  old. 

12.  A  long  duodeciuio  parchment  MS.  consisting 
of  hymns  and  maxims.  It  is  a  vei-y  beautiful  MS., 
and  may  be  as  old  as  tlie  time  of  St  Columba. 

13.  A  duodecimo  parchment  MS.  much  damaged 
and  illegible. 

14.  A  duodecimo  parchment  MS.  consi.sting  of 
poetry,  but  not  Ossianic.     Hardly  legible. 

15.  A  duodecimo  parchment  MS.  much  injured  by 
verhiin.  It  consists  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
history  and  poetiy. 

16.  A  duodecimo  parchment  MS.  in  large  beautiful 
letter,  very  old  and  difficult  to  be  understood. 

17.  A  folio  parchment  MS.  consisting  of  the  genea- 
logies of  the  Macdoualds,  Macniels,  Macdnugals, 
Maclauchlaus,  &c. 

All  these  MSS.  are  written  in  the  old  Gaelic  charac- 
ter, and,  with  the  exception  of  No.  2,  have  neither 
date  nor  name  attached  to  them. 
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GENERAL  HISTOEY  OE  THE  HIGHLANDS. 


Besides  those  enumerated,  there  are,  it  is  believed,  1 
mauy  ancient  Gaelic  MSS.  existing  in  crivate  libraries. 
The  following  are  known  :—  „    ,     j 

A  Deed  of  Fosterage  between  Sir  Norman  Macleod 
of  Bernera,  and  John  Mackenzie,  executed  in  the  yr— 
1640.     This  circumstance  shows  that  the  Gaelic  h 


at  that  period  in 
the  possession  of 


guage  was  m  use  m  legai  obligati 
the  Highlands.  This  MS.  was 
the  late  Lord  Bannatyne. 

A  variety  of  parchment  MSS.  on  medicine,  in  the 
Gaelic  character,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Dr  Donald  Smith.  He  was  also  possessed  of  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Emanuel  MS.  before  mentioned,  and 
of  copies  of  many  other  MSS.,  which  he  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  other  MSS. 

Two  paper  MS.  Gaelic  grammars,  in  the  same 
'.haracter,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr 
iVright  of  Edinburgh. 

Two  ancient  parchment  MSS.  in  the  same  character, 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Maclagan,  at  Blair-Athole.  Now  in  possession  of  his 
family.     It  is  chiefly  Irish  history. 

A  paper  MS.  written  in  the  Roman  character,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  Matheson  of  Fearnaig,  Ross-shire. 
11  is  dated  in  1688,  and  consists  of  songs  and  hymns 
by  different  persons,  some  by  Carswell,  Bishop  of  the 
Isles.     There  is  reason  to  fear  that  this  MS.  has  been 


lost. 


A  paper  MS.  formerly  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr 
Simpson  in  Leith. 

The  Lilium  Medecinse,  a  paper  folio  MS.  written 
and  translated  by  one  of  the  Bethunes,  the  physicians 
of  Skye,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Peliop.  It  was  given 
to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  London  by  the  late  Dr 
Macqueen  of  Kilmore,  in  Skye. 

Two  treatises,  one  on  astronomy,  the  other  on  medi- 
cine, written  in  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  formerly  in  the 
•    I  of  Mr  Astle. 


MSS.   IN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 


GAELIC  AND 


IN  THE  ADVOCATES 

Three  volumes  MS.  in  the  old  character,  chiefly 
medical,  with  some  fragments  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
history  ;  and  the  life  of  St  Columba,  said  to  have  been 
translated  from  the  Latin  into  Gaelic,  by  Father 
Calohoran. 

IN  THE  HAKLEIAN  LIBRARY. 

A  MS.  volume  (No.  5280)  containing  twenty-one 
Gaelic  or  Irish  treatises,  of  which  Mr  Astle  has  given 
seme  account.  One  of  these  treats  of  the  Irish  militia, 
under  Fion  Maccunihail,  in  the  reign  of  Cormac-Mac- 
Airt,  king  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  course  of  probation 
or  exercise  which  each  soldier  was  to  go  through  before 
his  admission  therein.  Mr  Astle  has  given  afac  simile 
of  the  writing,  being  the  thirteenth  specimen  of  Plate 

IN  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY,  OXFORD. 

An  old  Irish  MS.  on  parchment,  containing,  among 
other  tracts.  An  account  of  the  Conquest  of  Britain 
by  the  Romans  : — Of  the  Saxuu  Conquest  and  their 
Heptarchy  : — An  account  of  the  Irish  Saints,  in  verse, 
written  in  the  tenth  century : — The  Saints  of  the 
Roman  Breviary  : — An  account  of  the  Conversion  of 
the  Irish  and  English  to  Christianity,  with  some  other 
subjects.  Laud.  F.  92.  This  book,  as  is  common  in 
old  Irish  manuscripts,  has  hero  and  there  some  Latin 
notes  iatcrraixed  with  Irish,  and  may  possibly  contain 
?ome  hints  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Druids. 

An  old  vellum  MS.  of  140  pages,  in  the  form  of  a 
music-book,  containing  the  works  of  St  Columba,  in 
verse,  with  some  account  of  his  own  life  ;  his  exhorta- 
tions to  princes  and  his  prophecies.     Laud.  D.  17. 


A  chronological  history  of  Ireland,  by  Jeflfrey  Keat- 
ing,  D.D. 

Among  the  Clarendon  MSS.  at  Oxford  are — 

Annales  Ultonienses,  sic  dicti  quod  precipu6  conti- 
neant  res  gestas  Ultoniensium.  Codex  antiquissimua 
caractere  Hibernico  scriptus ;  sed  sermone,  partim 
Hibernico,  partim  Latino.  Fol.  membr.  The  16th 
and  17th  specimens  in  Plate  xxii.  of  Astle's  work  are 
taken  from  this  MS.,  which  is  numbered  31  of  Dr 
Rawliuson's  MSS. 

Annales  Tigeruaci  (Eronaci.  ut  opiniatur  Warcens 
Clonmanaisensis.  Vid.  Annal.  Ulton.  ad  an.  1088), 
mutili  in  initio  et  alibi.  Liber  charactere  et  lingua 
Hibernicis  scriptus.     Memb. 

These  annals,  which  are  written  in  the  old  Irish 
character,  were  originally  collected  by  Sir  James 
Ware,  and  came  into  the  possession  successively  of  th.e 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  of  Dr 
Rawlinson. 

Miscellanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  metric^.  Lingua 
partim  Latina,  partim  Hibernica  ;  coUecta  per  (Engu- 
siura  O'Colode  (forte  Colidium).  Hie  liber  vulg6 
Psalter  Na  rann  appellatur. 

Elegia;  Hibernicae  in  Obitus  quorundam  Nobilium 
fo.  50. 

Not«  qusedam  Philosophicae,  partim  Latine,  partim 
Hiberuice,  Characteribus  Hibernicis,  fo.  69.     Membr. 

Anonymi  cujusdkm  Tractatus  de  varies  apud  Hiber- 
DOS  vcteres  occultis  scribendi  Formulis,  Hibernico 
Ogum  dictis. 

Fiiileachi  0  Catalai  Gigantomachia  (vel  potifis  Acta 
Finni  Mac  Cuil,  cum  Prcelio  de  Fintra),  Hiberuice. 
Colloqnia  quaedam  de  Rebus  Hibernicis  in  quibus 
colloquentes  introducuntur  S.  Patricius,  Coillins,  et 
Ossenus  Hibernice  f.  12.  Leges  Ecclesiasticae  Hiber- 
uice f.  53.  Membr. 

Vitas  Sanctorum  Hibernicorum,  per  Magnum  sive 
Manum,  filium  Hngonis  O'Donnel,  Hibernige  de- 
scriptae.     An.  1532,  Fol.  Membr. 

Calieni  Prophetiie,  in  Lingua  Hibernica.  Ejusdem 
libri  exemplar  extat  in  Bibl.     Cotton,  f.  22.  b. 

Extracto  ex  Libro  KiUensi,  Lingua  Hibernica,  f. 
39. 

Historica  qusedam,  Hibernice,  ab  An.  130,  ad  An. 
1317,  f.  231. 

A  Book  of  Irish  Poetry,  f.  16. 

Tractatus  de  Scriptoribus  Hibernicis. 

Dr  Keating's  History  of  Ireland. 

Irush  MSS.  in  Trinilii  College,  Dublin:— 

Extracto  ex  Libro  de  Kells  Hibernic^. 

A  book  in  Irish,  treating, — 1.  Of  the  Building  of 
Babel.  2.  Of  Grammar.  3.  Of  Physio,  i.  Of 
Chirurgery.     Fol.  D.  10. 

A  book  containing  several  ancient  historical  matters, 
especially  of  the  coming  of  Milesius  out  of  Spain. 
B.  35. 

The  book  of  Balimote,  containing, — 1.  The  Genea- 
logies of  all  the  ancient  Families  in  Ireland.  2.  The 
Uracept,  or  a  book  for  the  education  of  youth,  written 
by  K.  Comfoilus  Sapiens.  3.  The  Ogma,  or  Art  of 
Writing  in  Characters.  4.  The  History  of  the  Wars 
of  Troy,  with  other  historical  matters  contained  in  the 
book  of  Lecane,  D.  18.  The  book  of  Lecane,  alias 
Sligo,  contains  the  following  treatises  : — 1.  A  treatise 
of  Ireland  and  its  divisions  into  provinces,  with  the 
history  of  the  Irish  kings  and  sovereigns,  answerable 
to  the  general  history  ;  but  nine  leaves  are  wanting. 
2.  How  the  race  of  Milesius  came  into  Ireland,  and  of 
their  adventures  since  Moses's  passing  through  the 
Red  Sea.  3.  Of  the  descent  and  years  of  the  ancient 
fathers.  4.  A  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  in 
verse.  5.  The  maternal  genealogies  and  degrees  of 
the  Irish  saints.     6.    The  genealogies  of  our  Laily, 
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Joseph,  and  several  other  saints  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture.     7.  An  alphabetic  catalogue  of  Irish  saints. 

8.  The  sacred  antiquity  of  the  Irish  saints  in  verse. 

9.  Cormac's  life.  10.  Several  transactions  of  the 
nionarchs  of  Ireland  and  their  provincial  kings.  11. 
The  history  of  Eogain  M'or,  Knight ;  as  also  of  his 
children  and  posterity.  12.  O'Neil's  pedigree.  13. 
Several  battles  of  the  Sept  of  Cinet  Ogen,  or  tribe  of 
Owen,  from  Owen  Mac  Neile  Mac  Donnoch.  14. 
Manne,  the  son  of  King  Neal,  of  the  nine  hostages 
and  his  family.  15.  Fiacha,  the  son  of  Mac  Neil  and 
his  Sept.  16.  Leogarius,  son  of  Nelus  Magnus,  and 
his  tribe.  17.  The  Connaught  book.  18.  The  book 
of  Fiatrach.  19.  The  book  of  Uriel.  20.  The  Leinster 
book.  21.  The  descent  of  the  Fochards,  or  the 
Nolans.  22.  The  descent  of  those  of  Leix,  or  the 
O'Mores.  23.  The  descent  of  Decyes  of  Munster,  or 
the  Ophelans.  24.  The  coming  of  Muscrey  to  Moy- 
breagh.  25.  A  commentary  upon  the  antiquity  of 
Albany,  now  called  Scotland.  26.  The  descent  of 
some  Septs  of  the  Irish,  difl'erent  from  those  of  the 
most  known  sort,  that  is,  of  the  posterity  of  Lugadh 
Frith.  27.  The  Ulster  book.  28.  The  British  book. 
29.  The  Uracept,  or  a  book  for  the  education  of  youth, 
written  byK.  ComfoilusSapiens.  30.  The  genealogies 
of  St  Patrick  and  other  saints,  as  also  an  etymology 
of  the  hard  words  in  the  said  treatise.  31.  A  treatise 
of  several  prophecies.  32.  The  laws,  customs,  ex- 
ploits, and  tributes  of  the  Irish  kings  and  provincials. 
33.  A  treatise  of  Eva,  and  the  famous  women  of 
ancient  times.  34.  A  poem  that  treats  of  Adam  and 
his  posterity.  35.  The  Munster  book.  36.  A  book 
containing  the  etymology  of  all  the  names  of  the  chief 
territories  and  notable  places  in  Ireland.  37.  Of  the 
several  invasions  of  Clan-Partholan,  Clan-nan  vies, 
Firbolhg,  Tu'atha  de  Danaan,  and  the  Milesians  into 
Ireland.     38.  A  treatise  uf  the  mobt  considerable  men 


in  Ireland,  from  the  time  of  Leogarius  the  son  of 
Nelus  Magnus,  alias  Neale  of  the  nine  hostages  in  the 
time  of  Roderic  0' Conner,  monarch  of  Ireland,  fol. 
parchment.  D.  19. 

De  Chirurgia.  De  Infirmitatibus  Corporis  humane, 
Hibernice,  f.  Membr.  C.  1. 

E.xcerpta  quaedam  de  antiquitatibus  lucolarum, 
Dublin  ex  libris  Bellemorensi  et  Sligantino,   Hibcr- 

Hymni  in  laudem  B.  Patricii,  Brigidae  et  Columbiae, 
Hibern.  plerumque.  Invocationes  Apostolorum  et 
SS.  cum  not.  Hibern.  interliu.  et  margin.  Orationes 
quiedam  excerptce  e.\  Psalmis  ;  partim  Latine,  partim 
Hibernice,  fol.  Membr.  I.  125. 


A  book  of  Postils  in  Irish,  fol.  Membr.  D.  24. 

Certain  prayers,  with  the  argument  of  the  foui 
Gospels  and  the  Acts,  in  Irish  (10.),  'Fiechi  Sleb- 
thiensis.  Hymnus  in  laudem  S.  Patricii,  Hibernice 
(12.),  A  hymn  on  St  Bridget,  in  Irish,  made  by 
Columkill  in  the  time  of  Eda  Mac  Ainmireck,  cum 
Regibus  Hibern.  et  success.  S.  Patricii  (14.),  Sanctani 
Hymnus.  Hibern. 

Reverendi.ssimi  D.  BedcUi  Translatio  Hibernica  S. 
Bibliorum. 

BKITISH  MUSEUM. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able collection  of  Gaelic  MSS.  made  at  the  British 
Museum.  They  were  all  catalogued  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  late  Eugene  O'Curry,  Esq.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  give  the  list  here,  but  Mr  O'Curry's  catalogue  will 
be  found  an  admirable  directory  for  any  inquirer  at 
the  Museum.     Foreign   libraries  also  contain   many 

such  :\iss. 
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Clanship— Principle  of  Ai'j^-Morniaordoras— Tradi- 
tions as  to  origin  of  Clans  —Distinction  between 
Feudalism  and  Clanship— Peculiarities  of  Clanship 
— Consequences  of  Clanship — Manrent — Customs  of 
Succession— Tanistry  and  Gavel — Highland  Mar- 
riage Customs — Hand-fasting — Highland  gradation 
of  ranks— Ca?joe— Native-men— Kigh  or  King— 
Mormaor,  Tighern,  Thane— Tanist — Cmntighes— 
Toshach— "  Captain"  of  a  Clan— Ogtiern— Duine- 
wassels,  Tacksmen,  or  Goodmen — Brehon — Position 
and  power  of  Chief— Influence  of  Clanship  on  the 
people — Chiefs  sometimes  abandoned  by  the  people 
— Number  and  Distribution  of  Clans. 


The  term  dan,  now  applied  almost  exclusively 
to  the  tribes  into  -wliicli  the  Scottish  High- 
landers were  formerly,  and  stiU  to  some 
extent  are  divided,  was  also  applied  to  those 
large  and  powerful  septs  into  which  the  Irish 
people  were  at  one  time  divided,  as  well  as 
to  the  communities  of  freebooters  that  in- 
habited the  Scottish  borders,  each  of  which, 
like  the  Highland  clans,  had  a  common  sur- 
name. Indeed,  in  an  Act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  for  1587,  the  Highlanders  and 
Borderers  are  classed  together  as  being  alike 
"dependents  on  chieftains  or  oaptams  of  elans." 
Tlie  border  clans,  however,  were  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  broken  up  and  weaned 
from  their  predatory  and  warlike  habits, 
whereas  the  system  of  clanship  in  the  High- 
lands continued  to  flourish  in  almost  full 
vigour  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century. 
As  there  is  so  much  of  romance  surrounding 
the  system,  especially  in  its  later  manifesta- 


tions, and  as  it  was  the  cause  of  much  annoy- 
ance to  Britain,  it  has  become  a  subject  of 
interest  to  antiquarians  and  students  of  man- 
kind generally ;  and  as  it  flourished  so  far 
into  the  historical  period,  curiosity  can,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  gratified  as  to  its  details  and 
working. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
!  in  its  various  aspects,  and  among  other  autho- 
j  rities  we  must  own  our  indebtedness  for  much 
I  of  our  information  to  Skene's  Hiijhlanders 
of  Scotland,  Gregory's  Highlands  and  Isles, 
Robertson's  Scotland  under  her  -Early  Kings, 
Stewart's  Sketches  of  the  Highlanders,  Logan's 
Scottish  Gael  and  Clans,  and  The  lona  Club 
Transactions,  besides  the  publications  of  th.^ 
various  other  Scottish  Clubs. 

We  learn  from  Tacitus  and  other  historians, 
that  at  a  very  early  period  the  inhabitants  of 
Caledonia  were  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
I  each  with  a  cliief  at  its  head.  These  tribes, 
from  all  we  can  learn,  were  independent  of, 
and  often  at  war  with  eacli  other,  and  only 
united  under  a  common  elected  leader  when 
the  necessity  of  resisting  a  common  foe  com- 
pelled them.  In  this  the  Caledonians  only 
followed  a  custom  which  is  common  to  all 
barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  peoples ;  bu* 
1  what  was  the  bond  of  union  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  tribes  it  is  now  not  tasy  to 
I  ascertain.  We  learn  from  the  researches  of 
I  Mr  E.  W.  Robertson  that  the  feeling  of  kin- 
\  dred  was  very  strong  among  all  the  early  Celtic 
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and  even  Teutonic  nations,  and  that  it  was  on 
the  principle  of  kin  that  land  was  allotted  to 
the  members  of  the  various  tribes.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  land  appears  to  have  been  vested 
in  the  Cean-cinneth,  or  head  of  the  lineage  for 
the  good  of  his  clan ;  it  was  "  burdened  with 
the  support  of  his  kindred  and  Amasach " 
(military  followers),  these  being  allotted  par- 
cels of  land  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of 
their  relation  to  the  cliief  of  the  clan.*  The 
word  dim  itself,  from  its  etymology ,2  points  to 
the  principle  of  kin,  as  the  bond  which  united 
the  members  of  the  tribes  among  themselves, 
and  bound  them  to  their  chiefs.  As  there  are 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  original 
Caledonians,  the  progenitors  of  the  present 
genuine  Highlanders,  belonged  to  the  Celtic 
family  of  mankind,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
when  they  iirst  entered  upon  possession  of 
Alban,  whether  peaceably  or  by  conquest, 
they  divided  the  land  among  their  various 
tribes  in  accordance  with  their  Celtic  prin- 
ciple. The  word  clan,  as  we  have  said,  sig- 
nifies family,  and  a  clan  was  a  certain  number 
of  families  of  the  same  name,  sprung,  as  was 
believed,  from  the  same  root,  and  governed 
by  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  parent  family. 
This  patriarchal  form  of  society  was  probably 
common  in  the  infancy  of  mankind,  and  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  daj-s  of  Abraham  ; 
indeed,  it  was  on  a  simOar  principle  that 
Palestine  was  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  the  descendants  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob. 

As  far  back  as  we  can  trace,  the  Highlands 
appear  to  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of 
districts,  latterly  known  as  Mormaordoms,  each 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Mormaor,  to  whom  the 
several  tribes  in  each  district  looked  up  as  their 
common  head.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Gal- 
gaous,  the  chosen  leader  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
may  have  held  a  position  similar  to  this,  and 
that  in  course  of  time  some  powerful  or  popular 
chief,  at  first  elected  as  a  temporary  leader,  may 
have  contrived  to  make  his  office  permanent, 
and  even  to  some  extent  hereditary.  The  title 
Mormaor,  however,  is  first  met  with  only  after 
l!ie  various  divisions  of  northern  Scotland  had 

•  Seothnid  under  her  Early  Kings,  Ap.  D. 
=  Gaelic,    dann ;   Irish,    claim,  or  eland;   Manx 
clean,  child  ren,  offspriug,  tribe. 


been  united  into  a  kingdom.  "  In  Scotland 
the  royal  official  placed  over  the  crown  or 
fiscal  lands,  appears  to  have  been  originally 
known  as  the  Maor,  and  latterly  under  the 
Teutonic  appellation  of  Thane.  .  .  .  The 
original  Thanage  would  appear  to  have  been 
a  district  held  of  the  Crown,  the  holder,  Maor 
or  Thane,  being  accountable  for  the  coUeotion 
of  the  royal  dues,  and  for  the  appearance  of 
the  royal  tenantry  at  the  yearly  '  hosting,' 
and  answering  to  the  hereditary  Toshach,  or 
captain  of  a  clan,  for  the  king  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  Ceati-cijuwt/i,  ot  chiaL  .  .  ,  "When 
lands  were  strictly  retained  in  the  Crown,  the 
Royal  Thane,  or  Maor,  was  answerable  directly 
to  the  King ;  but  there  was  a  still  greater 
official  among  the  Soots,  known  under  the 
title  of  Mormaor,  or  Lord  High  Steward  .  .  . 
who  was  evidently  a  Maor  placed  over  a  pro- 
vince instead  of  a  thanage — an  earldom  or 
county  instead  of  a  barony — a  type  of  Har- 
fager's  royal  Jarl,  who  often  exercised  as  a 
royal  deputy  that  authority;  which  he  had 
originally  claimed  as  the  independent  lord  of 
the  district  over  which  he  presided."  *  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Skene,*  it  was  only  about  tlie 
16th  century  when  the  great  power  of  these 
Mormaors  was  broken  up,  and  their  provinces 
converted  into  thanages  or  earldoms,  many  of 
which  were  held  by  Saxon  nobles,  who  pos- 
sessed them  by  marriage,  that  the  clans  first 
make  their  appearance  in  these  districts  and 
in  independence.  By  this,  we  suppose,  he 
does  not  mean  that  it  was  only  when  the  above 
change  took  place  that  the  system  of  clanship 
sprang  into  existence,  but  that  then  the  various 
great  divisions  of  the  clans,  losing  their  cea7i- 
cinneth,  or  head  of  the  kin,  the  individual  clans 
becoming  independent,  sprang  into  greater 
prominence  and  assumed  a  stronger  indi- 
viduality. 

Among  the  Higlilanders  themselves  various 
traditions  have  existed  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
clans.  Mr  Skene  mentions  the  throe  principal 
ones,  and  proves  them  to  be  entirely  fancifd. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Scottish  or  Irish  system, 
by  which  the  clans  trace  their  origin  or  founda- 
tion to  early  Irish  or  Scoto-Irish  kings.  The 
second  is  what  Mr   Skene  terms   the  heroic 

'  Robertson's  j?(ir7i/ Z"i:rt5rs,  i.  102,  103,  104. 
*  Highlanders,  i.  1Q, 
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system,  by  wbicli  many  of  the  Highland  clans 
are  deduced  from  the  great  heroes  in  the 
fabulous  histories  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  by 
identifying  one  of  these  fabulous  heroes  with 
an  ancestor  of  the  clan  of  the  same  name. 
The  third  system  did  not  spring  up  till  the 
17th  century,  "when  the  fabulous  history  of 
Scotland  first  began  to  be  doubted,  when  it 
was  considered  to  be  a  principal  merit  in  an 
antiquarian  to  display  his  scepticism  as  to  all 
the  old  traditions  of  the  country."^  Mr  Skene 
terms  it  the  Nonoegian  or  Danish  system,  and 
it  was  the  result  of  a.  furor  for  imputing  every- 
thing and  deriving  everybody  from  the  Danes. 
The  idea,  however,  never  obtained  any  great 
credit  in  the  Highlands.  The  conclusion  to 
which  Mr  Skene  comes  is,  "  that  the  Highland 
clans  are  not  of  different  or  foreign  origin,  but 
that  they  were  a  part  of  the  original  nation, 
who  have  inhabited  the  mounts  ins  of  Scotland 
as  far  back  as  the  memory  of  man,  or  the  re- 
cords of  history  can  reach ;  that  they  were 
divided  into  several  great  tribes  possessing 
their  hereditary  chiefs ;  and  that  it  was  only 
when  the  line  of  these  cliiefs  became  extinct, 
and  Saxon  nobles  came  into  their  place,  that 
the  Higliland  clans  appeared  in  the  peculiar 
situation  and  character  in  which  they  were 
afterwards  found."  Mr  Skene  thinks  this 
conclusion  strongly  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  traced  existing  in  the  Higli- 
lands,  oven  so  late  as  the  16th  century,  a  still 
older  tradition  than  that  of  the  Irish  origin  of 
the  clans.  This  tradition  is  found  in  the  often 
referred  to  letter  of  "  Jolm  Elder,  clerk,  a 
Eeddschanke,"  dated  1542,  and  addressed  to 
King  Henry  VIII.  This  tradition,  held  by 
the  Highlanders  of  the  "  more  auncient  stoke" 
in  opposition  to  the  "  Papistical  curside  spirit- 
ualite  of  Scotland,"  was  that  they  were  the 
true  descendants  of  the  ancient  Picts,  then 
known  as  "  Eedd  Schankes." 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  Mr  Skene's 
conclusions  as  to  the  purity  of  descent  of  the 
present  Highlanders,  his  researclies,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  Mr  E.  W.  Eobert- 
son,  seem  pretty  clearly  to  prove,  that  from  as 
far  back  as  history  goes  the  Highlanders  were 
divided  into   tribes   on  the  principle  of  kin, 

°  RigManders,  p.  7,  et.  seg. 


that  the  germ  of  the  fully  developed  clan- 
system  can  be  found  among  the  earliest  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  Scotland ;  that  clanship,  in 
short,  is  only  a  modern  example,  systematised, 
developed,  and  modified  by  time  of  the  ancient 
principle  on  which  the  Celtic  people  formed 
their  tribes  and  divided  their  lands.  The  clans 
were  the  fragments  of  the  old  Celtic  tribes,  whose 
mormaors  had  been  destroyed,  each  tribe  divid- 
ing into  a  number  of  clans.  Wlien,  according 
to  a  recent  writer,  the  old  Celtic  tribe  was 
deprived  of  its  cliief,  the  bolder  spirits  among 
the  minor  chieftains  would  gather  round  them 
each  a  body  of  partisans,  who  would  assume 
his  name  and  obey  his  orders.  It  might  even 
happen  that,  from  certain  favourable  circum- 
stances, a  Saxon  or  a  Norman  stranger  would 
thus  be  able  to  gain  a  circle  of  adherents  out 
of  a  broken  or  chieftainless  Celtic  tribe,  and 
so  become  the  founder  of  a  clan. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  primitive,  patri- 
archal state  of  society  would  be  liable  to  be 
abolished  as  the  royal  authority  became  ex- 
tended and  establi.shed,  and  the  feudal  sy-i^tem 
substituted  in  its  stead.  This  we  find  was  the 
case,  for  under  David  and  his  successors,  dur- 
ing the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  the  old  and 
almost  independent  mormaordoms  were  gra- 
dually abolished,  and  in  their  stead  were 
substituted  earldoms  feudally  dependent  upon 
the  Crown.  In  many  instances  these  mor- 
maordoms passed  into  the  hands  of  lowland 
barons,  favourites  of  the  king  ;  and  thus  the 
dependent  tribes,  losing  their  hereditary 
heads,  separated,  as  we  have  said,  into  a 
number  of  small  and  independent  clans,  al- 
though even  the  new  foreign  barons  them- 
selves for  a  long  time  exercised  an  almost 
independent  sway,  and  used  the  power  which 
they  had  acquired  by  royal  favour  against  the 
king  himself. 

As  far  as  the  tenure  of  lands  and  the  herit- 
able jurisdictions  were  concerned,  the  feudal 
system  was  easily  introduced  into  the  High- 
lands ;  but  although  the  principal  chiefs  readily 
agreed,  or  were  induced  by  circumstances  to 
hold  their  lands  of  the  Crown  or  of  low- 
country  barons,  yet  the  system  of  clanship 
remained  in  full  force  amongst  the  native 
Highlanders  until  a  very  recent  period,  and 
its  spirit  still  to  a  certain  extent  siirvives  in 
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the  affections,  the  prejudices,  the  opinions,  and 
the  habits  of  the  people.^ 

The  nature  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
•vvas  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  clan  system, 
and  no  doubt  helped  to  a  considerable  extent 
to  perpetuate  it.  The  division  of  the  country 
into  so  many  straths,  and  valleys,  and  islands, 
separated  from  one  another  by  mountains  or 
arms  of  the  sea,  necessarily  gave  rise  to 
various  distinct  societies.  Tkeir  secluded 
situation  necessarily  rendered  general  inter- 
course difficult,  whilst  the  impenetrable  ram- 
parts with  wliich  they  were  surrounded  made 
defence  easy.  The  whole  race  was  thus  broken 
into  many  individual  masses,  possessing  a 
community  of  customs  and  character,  but 
placed  under  different  jurisdictions;  every  dis- 
trict became  a  sort  of  petty  independent  state; 
and  the  government  of  each  community  or 
clan  assumed  the  patriarchal  form,  being  a 
species  of  hereditary  monarchy,  founded  on 
custom,  and  allowed  by  general  consent,  rather 
than  regulated  by  positive  laws. 

The  system  of  clanship  in  the  Highlands,' 
although  possessing  an  apparent  resemblance 
to  feudalism,  was  in  principle  very  different 
indeed  from  that  system  as  it  existed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  former  case,  the 
people  followed  their  chief  as  the  head  of  their 
race,  and  the  representative  of  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  clan;  in  the  latter,  they  obeyed 
their  leader  as  feudal  proprietor  of  the  lands  to 
which  they  were  attached,  and  to  whom  they 
owed  miUtary  service  for  their  respective  por- 
tions of  these  lands.  The  Highland  chief  was 
the  hereditary  lord  of  all  who  belonged  to  his 
clan,  wherever  they  dwelt  or  whatever  lands 
they  occupied ;  the  feudal  baron  was  entitled 
to  the  military  service  of  all  who  held  lands 
under  him,  to  whatever  race  they  might  indi- 
vidually belong.  The  one  dignity  was  per- 
sonal, the  other  was  territorial ;  the  rights  of 
the  chief  were  inherent,  those  of  the  baron 
were  accessory;  the  one  might  lose  or  forfeit 
his  possessions,  but  could  not  thereby  be 
divested  of  his  hereditary  character  and  privi- 


'  For  details  concerning  the  practical  working  of 
the  clan  system,  in  addition  to  what  are  given  in  this 
introduction,  we  refer  the  reader  to  chaps,  xviii. 
xlii.,  xliii.,  xliv.  of  Part  First. 

'  We  are  indebted  for  much  of  what  follows  to 
Skene's  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  153,  et  seq. 


leges ;  the  other,  when  divested  of  his  fee, 
ceased  to  have  any  title  or  claim  to  the  ser- 
vice of  those  who  occupied  the  lands.  Yet 
these  two  systems,  so  different  in  principle, 
were  in  effect  nearly  identical.  Both  exhibited 
the  spectacle  of  a  subject  possessed  of  un- 
limited power  within  his  own  territories,  and 
exacting  unqualified  obedience  from  a  numerous 
train  of  followers,  to  whom  he  stood  in  the 
several  relations  of  landlord,  military  leader, 
and  judge,  with  all  the  powers  and  preroga- 
tives belonging  to  each  of  those  characters. 
Both  were  equally  calculated  to  aggrandise 
turbulent  cliiefs  and  nobles,  at  the  expense  of 
the  royal  authority,  which  they  frequently 
defied,  generally  resisted,  and  but  seldom 
obeyed;  although  for  the  most  part,  the  chief 
was  less  disloyal  than  the  baron,  probably 
because  he  was  farther  removed  from  the  seat 
of  government,  and  less  sensible  of  its  inter- 
ference with  his  own  jurisdiction.  The  one 
system  was  adapted  to  a  people  in  a  pastoral 
state  of  society,  and  inhabiting  a  country,  like 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  from  its 
pectiliar  nature  and  conformation,  not  only 
prevented  the  adoption  of  any  other  mode  of 
life,  but  at  the  same  time  prescribed  the  divi- 
sion of  the  people  into  separate  families  or 
clans.  The  other  system,  being  of  a  defensive 
character,  was  necessary  to  a  population  occu- 
pying a  fertile  but  open  country,  possessing 
only  a  rude  notion  of  agriculture,  and  exposed 
on  all  sides  to  aggressions  on  the  part  of  neigh- 
bours or  enemies.  But  the  common  tendency 
of  both  was  to  obstruct  the  administration  of 
justice,  nurse  habits  of  lawless  violence,  ex- 
clude the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
generally  to  impede  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment; and  hence  neither  was  compatible  with 
the  prosperity  of  a  civilised  nation,  where  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  required  protection,  and 
the  security  of  property  demanded  an  equal 
administration  of  justice. 

The  peculiarities  of  clanship  are  nowhere 
better  described  than  in  Burt's  Letters  from 
an  Officer  of  Engineers  to  his  Friend  in  Lon- 
don.^ "The  Highlanders,"  he  says,  "are 
divided  into  tribes  or  clans,  under  chiefs  or 

'  Letter  xix.,  part  of  which  has  already  been  quoted 
in  ch.  xlii.,  but  may  with  advantage  be  again  intro- 
duced here. 
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cliieftains.  and  each  clan  is  again  divided  into 
branches  from  the  main  stock,  who  have  chief- 
tains over  them.  These  are  subdivided  into 
smaller  branches  of  fifty  or  sixty  men,  who 
deduce  their  original  from  their  particular 
chieftains,  and  rely  upon  them  as  their  more 
immediate  protectors  and  defenders.  The 
ordinary  Highlanders  esteem  it  the  most  sub- 
lime degree  of  virtue  to  love  their  cliief  and 
pay  him  a  bHnd  obedience,  although  it  be  in 
opposition  to  the  government.  Next  to  this 
love  of  their  chief  is  tliat  of  the  particular 
branch  whence  they  sprang ;  and,  in  a  third 
degree,  to  those  of  the  whole  clan  or  name, 
whom  they  will  assist,  right  or  wi'ong,  against 
those  of  any  other  tribe  with  which  they  are 
at  variance.  They  likewise  owe  good-will  to 
such  clans  as  they  esteem  to  be  their  particular 
well-wishers.  And,  lastly,  they  have  an  ad- 
herence to  one  another  as  Highlanders  in  op- 
position to  the  people  of  the  low  country, 
whom  they  despise  as  inferior  to  them  in 
courage,  and  believe  they  have  a  right  to 
plunder  them  whenever  it  is  in  their  power. 
This  last  arises  from  a  tradition  that  the  Low- 
lands, in  old  times,  were  the  possessions  of 
their  ancestors. 

"  The  chief  exercises  an  arbitrary  authority 
over  his  vassals,  determines  all  differences  and 
disputes  that  happen  among  them,  and  levies 
taxes  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as 
the  marriage  of  a  daughter,  building  a  house, 
or  some  pretence  for  his  support  or  the 
honour  of  his  name ;  and  if  any  one  should 
refuse  to  contribute  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
he  is  sure  of  severe  treatment,  and,  if  he  per- 
sists in  his  obstinacy,  he  would  be  cast  out  of 
his  tribe  by  general  consent.  This  power  of 
the  chief  is  not  supported  by  interest,  as  they 
are  landlords,  but  by  consanguinity,  as  lineally 
descended  from  the  old  patriarchs  or  fathers 
of  the  families,  for  they  hold  the  same  autho- 
rity when  they  have  lost  their  estates,  as  may 
appear  from  several  instances,  and  particularly 
that  of  one  (Lord  Lovat)  who  commands  his 
clan,  though  at  the  same  time  they  maintain 
him,  having  nothing  left  of  his  own.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  chief,  even  against  the 
laws,  is  bound  to  protect  his  followers,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  be  they  never  so  criminal. 
He  is  their  leader  in  clan  quarrels,  must  free 


the  necessitous  from  their  arrears  of  rent,  and 
maintain  such  who  by  accidents  are  fallen  to 
total  deca}'.  Some  of  the  chiefs  have  not  only 
personal  dislikes  and  enmity  to  each  other, 
but  there  are  also  hereditary  feuds  between 
clan  and  clan,  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  anotlier  for  several  ages. 
These  quarrels  descend  to  the  meanest  vassals, 
and  thus  sometimes  an  innocent  person  suffers 
for  crimes  committed  by  his  tribe  at  a  vast 
distance  of  time  before  his  being  began." 

This  clear  and  concise  description  will  serve 
to  convey  an  idea  of  clanship  as  it  existed  in 
the  Highlands,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  system  was  in 
full  force  and  vigour.  It  presented  a  singular 
mixture  of  patriarchal  and  feudal  government ; 
and  everything  connected  with  the  habits, 
manners,  customs,  and  feelings  of  the  people 
tended  to  maintain  it  unimpaired,  amidst  all 
the  changes  which  were  gradually  taking  place 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment. There  was,  indeed,  something  almost 
oriental  in  the  character  of  immutability  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  this  primitive  institution, 
endeared  as  it  was  to  the  affections,  and  singu- 
larly adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  it  prevailed.  Under  its  influ- 
ence all  their  habits  had  been  formed ;  with 
it  all  their  feelings  and  associations  were  indis- 
solubly  blended.  When  the  kindred  and  the 
followers  of  a  chief  saw  him  surrounded  by  a 
body  of  adherents,  numerous,  faitlifid,  and 
brave,  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  ready  at 
all  times  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  his  service, 
they  could  conceive  no  power  superior  to  his  ; 
and,  when  they  looked  back  into  the  past  his- 
tory of  their  tribe,  tliey  found  that  liis  pro- 
genitors had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  at 
their  head.  Their  tales,  their  traditions,  tlicir 
songs,  constantly  referred  to  the  exploits  or 
the  transactions  of  the  same  tribe  or  fraternity 
living  under  the  same  line  of  chiefs  ;  and  the 
transmission  of  command  and  obedience,  of 
protection  and  attachment,  from  one  genera- 
tion to  anotlier,  became  in  consequence  as 
natural,  in  the  eye  of  a  Highlander,  as  the 
transmission  of  blood  or  the  regular  laws  of 
descent.  This  order  of  tilings  appeared  to  him 
as  fixed  and  as  inviolable  as  the  constitution 
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of  nature  or  the  revolutions  of  tlie  seasons. 
Hence  notliing  could  shake  his  fidelity  to  his 
chief,  or  induce  him  to  compromise  what  he 
believed  to  he  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 
his  clan.  He  was  not  without  his  feelings  of 
independence,  and  he  would  not  have  brooked 
oppression  where  he  looked  for  kindness  and 
protection.  But  the  long  unbroken  line  of 
chiefs  is  of  itself  a  strong  presumptive  proof 
of  the  general  mUdness  of  their  sway.  The 
individuals  miglit  change,  but  the  ties  which 
bound  one  generation  were  drawn  more  closely, 
although  by  insensible  degrees,  around  the 
succeeding  one ;  and  thus  each  family,  in  all 
its  various  successions,  retained  sometliing  like 
the  same  sort  of  relation  to  the  parent  stem, 
which  the  renewed  leaves  of  a  tree  in  spring 
preserve,  in  point  of  form  and  position,  to 
those  which  had  dropped  off  in  the  preceding 
autumn. 

Many  important  consequences,  affecting  the 
character  of  the  Highlanders,  resulted  from 
this  division  of  the  people  into  small  tribes, 
each  governed  in  the  patriarchal  manner  al- 
ready described.  The  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign, if  nominally  recognised,  was  nearly 
altogether  unfelt  and  inoperative.  His  man- 
dates could  neither  arrest  the  mutual  depreda- 
tions of  the  clans,  nor  allay  their  hereditary 
hostilities.  Delinquents  could  not  be  pursued 
into  the  bosom  of  the  clan  which  protected 
them,  nor  could  the  judges  administer  the 
laws,  in  opposition  to  the  will  or  the  interests 
of  the  cliiefs.  .  Sometimes  the  sovereign  at^ 
tempted  to  strengthen  his  hands  by  fomenting 
divisions  between  the  different  clans,  and  en- 
tering occasionally  into  the  interests  of  one,  in 
the  hope  of  weakening  another  ;  he  tlirew  his 
weight  into  one  scale  that  the  other  might 
kick  the  beam,  and  he  withdrew  it  again,  that, 
by  the  violence  of  the  reaction,  both  parties 
might  be  equally  damaged  and  enfeebled. 
Many  instances  of  this  artful  policy  occur  in 
Scottish  history,  wliich,  for  a  long  period,  was 
little  else  than  a  record  of  internal  disturb- 
ances. The  general  government,  wanting  the 
power  to  repress  disorder,  sought  to  destroy  its 
olerennts  by  mutual  collision ;  and  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  its  inefficiency  was  an 
almost  perpetual  system  of  aggression,  warfare, 
depredation,    and    contention.      Besides,    the 


little  principalities  into  which  the  Highlands 
were  divided  touched  at  so  many  points,  yet 
they  were  so  independent  of  one  another; 
they  approached  so  nearly  in  many  respects, 
yet,  in  some  others,  were  so  completely  sepa- 
rated;  there  were  so  many  opportunities  of 
encroachment  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  little 
disposition  to  submit  to  it  on  the  other ;  and 
the  quarrel  or  dispute  of  one  individual  of  the 
tribe  so  naturally  involved  the  interest,  the 
sympathies,  and  the  hereditary  feelings  or  ani- 
mosities of  the  rest,  that  profound  peace  or 
perfect  cordiality  scarcely  ever  existed  amongst 
them,  and  their  ordinary  condition  was  either 
a  chronic  or  an  active  state  of  internal  warfare. 
From  opposing  interests  or  wounded  pride, 
deadly  feuds  frequently  arose  amongst  the 
chiefs,  and  being  warmly  espoused  by  the 
clans,  were  often  trasmitted,  with  aggravated 
animosity,  from  one  generation  to  another. 

If  it  were  profitable,  it  might  be  curious  to 
trace  the  negotiations,  treaties,  and  bonds  of 
amity,  or  mam-ent  as  they  were  called,  by 
which  opposing  clans  strengthened  themselves 
against  the  attacks  and  encroacliments  of  their 
enemies  or  rivals,  or  to  preserve  what  may  be 
called  the  balance  of  power.  Amongst  the 
rudest  communities  of  mankind  may  be  dis- 
covered the  elements  of  that  science  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  government  and  diplo- 
macy of  the  most  civilised  nations.  By  such 
bonds  they  came  under  an  obligation  to  assist 
one  another ;  and,  in  tlieir  treaties  of  mutual 
support  and  protection,  smaller  clans,  unable 
to  defend  themselves,  and  those  families  or 
septs  which  had  lost  their  chieftains,  were  also 
included.  When  such  confederacies  were 
formed,  the  smaller  clans  followed  the  for- 
tunes, engaged  in  the  quarrels,  and  fouglit 
under  the  chiefs,  of  the  greater.  Thus  the 
MacEaes  followed  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  the 
MacCoUs  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  and  the  Mac- 
Gillivrays  and  MacBeans  the  Laird  of  Mack- 
intosh ;  but,  nevertheless,  their  ranks  were 
separately  marshalled,  and  were  led  by  their 
own  subordinate  chieftains  and  lairds,  who 
owned  submission  only  when  necessary  for  tlie 
success  of  combined  operations.  The  union 
had  for  its  object  aggression  or  revenge,  and 
extended  no  further  than  the  occasion  for 
which  it  had  been  formed ;  yet  it  served  to 
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prevent  the  smaller  clans  from  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  greater,  and  at  the  same  time  nursed 
the  turbulent  and  warlike  spirit  which  formed 
the  common  distinction  of  aU.  From  these 
and  other  causes,  the  Highlands  were  for  ages 
as  constant  a  theatre  of  petty  conflicts  as 
Europe  has  been  of  great  and  important 
struggles ;  in  the  former  -were  enacted,  in 
miniacure,  scenes  bearing  a  striking  and  amus- 
ing analogy  to  those  which  took  place  upon  a 
grand  scale  in  the  latter.  The  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition and  rivalry  between  the  clans  perpet- 
uated a  system  of  hostility  ;  it  encouraged  the 
cultivation  of  the  military  at  the  expense  of 
the  social  virtues,  and  it  perverted  their  ideas 
both  of  law  and  morality.  Kevenge  was  ac- 
counted a  duty,  the  destruction  of  a  neighbour 
a  meritorious  exploit,  and  rapine  an  honour- 
able employment.  Wherever  danger  was  to 
be  encountered,  or  bravery  displayed,  there 
they  conceived  that  distinction  was  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  the  perverted  sentiment  of  honour 
rendered  their  feuds  more  implacable,  their 
inroads  more  savage  and  destructive ;  and 
superstition  added  its  influence  in  exasperating 
animosities,  by  teaching  that  to  revenge  the 
death  of  a  kinsman  or  friend  was  an  act  agree- 
able to  his  manes ;  thus  engaging  on  the  side 
of  the  most  implacable  hatred  and  the  darkest 
vengeance,  the  most  amiable  and  domestic  of 
all  human  feelings,  namely,  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  and  affection  for  the 
virtues  of  tlie  living. 

Another  custom,  which  once  prevailed,  con- 
tributed to  perpetuate  this  spirit  of  lawless  re- 
venge. "  Every  heir  or  young  chieftain  of  a 
tribe,"  says  Martin,  who  had  studied  the  char- 
acter and  manners  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
understood  them  well,  "  was  obliged  to  give  a 
specimen  of  his  valour  before  he  was  owned 
and  declared  governor  or  leader  of  his  people, 
who  obeyed  and  followed  him  on  aU  occasions. 
This  chieftain  was  usually  attended  with  a  re- 
tinue of  young  men,  who  had  not  before  given 
any  proof  of  their  valour,  and  were  ambitious 
of  such  an  opportunity  to  signalise  themselves. 
It  was  usual  for  the  chief  to  make  a  desperate 
incwsion  upon  some  neighbour  or  other  that 
they  were  in  feud  with,  and  they  were  obhged 
to  liriug,  by  open  force,  tlie  cattle  they  found 
in  the  land  they  attacked,  or  to  die  in  the  at- 


tempt. After  the  performance  of  this  achieve- 
ment, the  young  chieftain  was  ever  after 
reputed  valiant,  and  wortliy  of  government, 
and  such  as  were  of  his  retinue  acquired  the 
like  reputation.  This  custom  being  recipro- 
cally used  among  them,  was  not  reputed  rob- 
bery ;  for  the  damage  which  one  tribe  sustained 
by  the  inauguration  of  the  chieftain  of  another, 
was  repaired  when  their  chieftain  came  in  his 
turn  to  make  his  specimen.'"  But  the  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  died  out  about  half  a  cen 
tury  before  the  time  at  which  Martin's  work 
appeared,  and  its  disuse  removed  one  fertile 
source  of  feuds  and  disorders.  Of  the  nature 
of  the  depredations  in  which  the  Higlilanders 
commonly  engaged,  the  sentiments  with  which 
they  were  regarded,  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  conducted,  and  the  effects  which  they 
produced  on  the  character,  habits,  and  manners 
of  the  people,  an  ample  and  interesting  account 
will  be  fo-md  in  the  first  volume  of  General 
Stewart's  valuable  work  on  tlie  Higlilands. 

It  has  been  commonly  alleged,  that  ideas  of 
succession  were  so  loose  in  the  Highlands,  that 
brothers  were  often  preferred  to  grandsons  and 
even  to  sons.  But  this  assertion  proceeds  on 
a  most  erroneous  assumption,  inasmuch  as 
election  was  never  in  any  degree  admitted,  and 
a  system  of  hereditary  succession  prevailed, 
which,  though  different  from  that  which  has 
been  instituted  by  the  feudal  law,  allowed  of 
no  such  deviations  or  anomalies  as  some  have 
imagined.  The  Higliland  law  of  succession, 
as  Mr  Skene  observes,  requires  to  be  considered 
in  reference,  first,  to  the  chiefship  and  the 
superiority  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  clan ; 
and  secondly,  in  respect  to  the  property  or  the 
land  itself.  The  succession  to  the  chiefship 
and  its  usual  prerogatives  was  termed  the  law 
of  tanisiry ;  that  to  the  property  or  the  laud 
itself,  gavel.  But  when  the  feudal  system  was 
introduced,  the  law  of  tanistry  became  the  law 
of  succession  to  the  property  as  well  as  the 
chiefship  ;  whilst  that  of  gavel  was  too  directly 
opposed  to  feudal  principles  to  be  suffered  to 
exist  at  all,  even  in  a  modified  form.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  the  Highlanders  adhered 
strictly  to  succession  in  the  male  line,  and  that 
the  great  peculiarity  which  distinguished  their 
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law  of  succession  from  that  estabUsIied  by  the 
feudal  system,  consisted  in  the  circumstance 
that,  according  to  it,  brothers  invariably  suc- 
ceeded before  sons.  In  the  feudal  system  pro- 
perty was  alone  considered,  and  the  nearest 
relation  to  the  last  proprietor  was  naturally 
accounted  tlie  heir.  But,  in  the  Highland 
system,  the  governing  principle  of  succession 
was  not  property,  but  the  right  of  chiefship, 
derived  from  being  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  founder  or  patriarch  of  the  tribe ;  it  was 
the  relation  to  tlie  common  ancestor,  to  whom 
the  brother  was  considered  as  one  degree  nearer 
than  the  son,  and  through  whom  the  right  was 
derived,  and  not  to  ■'■he  last  chief,  which  regu- 
lated the  succession.  Thus,  tlie  brothers  of 
tlie  chief  invariably  succeeded  before  the  sons, 
not  by  election,  but  as  a  matter  of  right,  and 
according  to  a  fixed  rule  which  formed  the  law 
or  principle  of  succession,  instead  of  being,  as 
some  have  supposed,  a  departure  from  it,  occa- 
sioned by  views  of  temporary  expediency,  by 
usurpation,  or  other\vise.  In  a  word,  the  law 
of  tanistry,  however  much  opposed  to  the 
feudal  notions  of  later  times,  flowed  naturally 
from  the  patriarchal  constitution  of  society  in 
the  Highlands,  and  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  people  such  as  we  have 
described,  whose  warlike  habits  and  love  of 
military  enterprise,  or  armed  predatory  expedi- 
tions, made  it  necessary  to  have  at  all  times  a 
chief  competent  to  act  as  their  leader  or  com- 
mander. 

But  if  the  law  of  tanistry  was  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  the  feudal  system,  tbat  of 
gavel  or  the  succession  to  property  amongst  the 
Highlanders  was  still  more  adverse.  By  the 
feudal  law  the  eldest  son,  when  the  succession 
opened,  not  only  acquired  the  superiority  over 
the  rest  of  the  family,  but  he  also  succeeded 
to  the  whole  of  the  property,  whilst  the 
younger  branches  were  obliged  to  push  their 
fortune  by  following  other  pursuits.  But  in 
the  Higlilands  the  case  was  altogether  diiferent. 
By  the  law  of  gavel,  the  property  of  the  clan  was 
divided  in  certain  proportions  amongst  all  the 
male  branches  of  the  family,  to  the  exclusion 
of  females,  who,  by  this  extraordinary  Salic 
anomaly,  could  no  more  succeed  to  the  property 
than  to  the  chiefship  itself  The  law  of  gavel 
in  the  Highlands,  therefore,  differed  from  the 


English  custom  of  gavel-kind  in  being  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  male  branches  of  a 
family.  In  what  proportions  the  property  was 
divided,  or  whether  these  proportions  varied 
according  to  circumstances,  or  the  wiU  of  the 
chief,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  But  it 
would  appear  that  the  principal  seat  of  the 
family,  with  the  lands  immediately  suiTounding 
it,  always  remained  the  property  of  the  chief; 
and  besides  tins,  the  latter  retained  a  sort  of 
superiority  over  the  whole  possessions  of  the 
clan,  in  virtue  of  which  he  received  from  each 
dependent  branch  a  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  chiefship, 
and  also  to  enable  him  to  support  the  dignity 
of  his  station  by  the  exercise  of  a  commen- 
surate hospitality.  Such  was  the  law  of  gavel, 
which,  though  adverse  to  feudal  principles, 
was  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  amongst 
the  Highlands,  out  of  which  indeed  it  originally 
sprang;  because,  where  there  were  no  other 
pursuits  open  to  the  younger  branches  of 
families  except  rearing  flocks  and  herds  during 
peace,  and  following  the  chief  in  war;  and 
where  it  was  the  interest  as  weU  as  the 
ambition  of  the  latter  to  multiply  the  con- 
nexions of  his  family,  and  take  every  means 
to  strengthen  the  power  as  weU  as  to  secure 
the  obedience  of  his  clan,  the  division  of 
property,  or  the  law  of  gavel,  resulted  as 
naturally  from  such  an  order  of  things,  as  that 
of  hereditary  succession  to  the  patriarchal 
government  and  chiefship  of  the  clan.  Hence, 
the  chief  stood  to  the  cadets  of  his  family  in 
a  relation  somewhat  analogous  to  that  in  which 
the  feudal  sovereign  stood  to  the  barons  who 
held  their  fiefs  of  the  crown,  and  although 
there  was  no  formal  investiture,  yet  the  tenure 
was  in  effect  pretty  nearly  the  same.  In 
both  cases  the  principle  of  the  system  was 
essentially  military,  though  it  apparently  led 
to  opposite  results ;  and,  in  the  Highlands, 
the  law  under  consideration  was  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  constitution  of  society,  that  it 
was  only  abandoned  after  a  long  struggle,  and 
oven  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  traces  of 
its  existence  and  operation  may  be  observed 
amongst  the  people  of  that  country.  > 

Similar  misconceptions  have  prevailed  re- 
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garding  Higliland  marriage-customs.  This 
was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected.  In  a  country 
■where  a  bastard  son  was  often  found  in 
undistxirbed  possession  of  the  chicfship  or 
property  of  a  clan,  and  where  such  bastard 
generally  received  the  support  of  the  clansmen 
against  the  claims  of  the  feudal  heir,  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  very  loose  notions  of 
succession  were  entertained  by  the  people ; 
that  legitimacy  conferred  no  exclusive  rights  ; 
and  that  the  title  founded  on  birtli  alone 
might  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  one  having  no 
other  claim  than  that  of  election.  But  this, 
although  a  plausiljle,  would  nevertheless  be  an 
erroneous  supposition.  The  person  here  con- 
sidered as  a  bastard,  and  described  as  such, 
was  by  no  means  viewed  in  the  same  light  by 
the  Highlanders,  because,  according  to  their 
law  of  marriage,  which  was  originally  very 
different  from  the  feudal  system  in  this  matter, 
his  claim  to  legitimacy  was  as  undoubted  as 
that  of  the  feudal  heir  afterwards  became.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  notions  of  the  High- 
landers were  peculiarly  strict  in  regard  to 
matters  of  hereditary  succession,  and  that  no 
people  on  earth  was  less  likely  to  sanction  any 
flagrant  deviation  from  what  they  believed  to 
be  the  right  and  true  line  of  descent.  All 
their  peculiar  habits,  feelings,  and  prejudices 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  a  practice,  wldch, 
had  it  been  really  acted  upon,  must  have 
introduced  endless  disorder  and  confusion ; 
and  hence  the  natural  explanation  of  this 
apparent  anomaly  seems  to  be,  what  Mr  Skene 
has  stated,  namely,  that  a  person  who  was 
feudally  a  bastard  might  in  their  view  be 
considered  as  legitimate,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  be  supported  in  accordance  with  their  strict 
ideas  of  hereditary  right,  and  their  habitual 
tenacity  of  whatever  belonged  to  their  ancient 
usages.  Nor  is  this  mere  conjecture  or 
hypothesis.  A  singular  custom  regarding  mar- 
riage, retained  till  a  late  period  amongst  the 
Highlanders,  and  clearly  indicating  that  their 
law  of  marriage  originally  differed  in  some 
essential  points  from  that  established  under 
the  feudal  system,  seems  to  afford  a  simple  and 
natural  explanation  of  the  difficulty  by  wliich 
genealogists  have  been  so  much  puzzled. 

"  This  custom  was  termed  hand-fasting,  and 
consisted  in  a  species  of  contract  between  two 


chiefs,  by  which  it  was  agi-eed  that  the  heir  of 
one  should  live  with  the  daughter  of  the  other 
as  her  husband  for  twelve  months  and  a  day. 
If  in  that  time  the  lady  became  a  mother,  or 
proved  to  be  with  child,  the  marriage  became 
good  in  law,  even  although  no  priest  had 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony  in  due  form ; 
but  should  there  not  have  occurred  any 
appearance  of  issue,  the  contract  was  con- 
sidered at  an  end,  and  each  party  was  at 
liberty  to  marry  or  hand-fast  with  any  other. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  practice  of  so  peculiar 
a  species  of  marriage  must  have  been  in  terms 
of  the  original  law  among  the  Highlanders, 
otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
such  a  custom  could  have  originated ;  and  it  is 
in  fact  one  which  seems  naturally  to  have 
arisen  from  the  form  of  their  society,  which 
rendered  it  a  matter  of  such  ^ital  importance 
to  secure  the  lineal  succession  of  their  chiefs. 
It  is  perhaps  not  improbable  that  it  was  this 
peculiar  custom  which  gave  rise  to  the  report 
handed  down  by  the  Roman  and  other  his- 
torians, that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  had  their  wives  in  common,  or  that  it 
was  the  foundation  of  that  law  of  Scotland  by 
which  natural  children  became  legitimized  by 
subsequent  marriage ;  and  as  this  custom  re- 
mained in  the  Highlands  until  a  very  late 
period,  the  sanction  of  the  ancient  custom  was 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  persist  in  regarding 
the  offspring  of  such  marriages  as  legitimate."  ^ 
It  appears,  indeed,  that,  as  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  issue  of  a  hand-fast 
marriage  claimed  the  earldom  of  Sutherland. 
The  claimant,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon, 
described  himself  as  one  lawfully  descended 
from  his  father,  John,  the  third  earl,  because, 
as  he  alleged,  "  his  mother  was  hand-fasted 
and  fianced  to  his  father ;"  and  his  claim  was 
bought  off  (which  shows  that  it  was  not  con- 
sidered as  altogether  incapable  of  being  main- 
tained) by  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  who  had  married 
the  heiress  of  Earl  John.  Such,  then,  was  the 
nature  of  the  peculiar  and  temporary  connexion, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  apparent  anomalies 
which  we  have  been  considering.  It  was  a 
custom  which  had  for  its  object,  not  to  inter- 
rupt, but  to  preserve  the  lineal  succession  of 
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the  chiefs,  and  to  obviate  the  very  evil  of  which 
it  is  conceived  to  afford  a  glaring  example. 
But  after  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  law, 
which,  in  tliis  respect,  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  ancient  Highland  law,  the  hneal  and 
legitimate  heir,  according  to  Highland  prin- 
ciples, came  to  be  regarded  as  a  bastard  by  the 
government,  which  accordingly  considered  him 
as  thereby  incapacitated  for  succeeding  to  the 
honours  and  property  of  his  race ;  and  hence 
originated  many  of  those  disputes  concerning 
succession  and  chiefsliip,  wliich  embroiled 
families  with  one  another  as  weU  as  with  the 
government,  and  were  productive  of  incredible 
disorder,  mischief,  and  bloodshed.  No  allow- 
ance was  made  for  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
people,  which  were  probably  but  ill  under- 
stood ;  and  the  rights  of  rival  claimants  were 
decided  according  to  the  principles  of  a  foreign 
system  of  law,  which  was  long  resisted,  and 
never  admitted  except  from  necessity.  It  is 
to  he  observed,  however,  that  the  Highlanders 
themselves  drew  a  broad  distinction  between 
bastard  sons  and  the  issue  of  the  hand-fast 
unions  above  described.  The  former  were 
rigorously  excluded  from  every  sort  of  suc- 
cession, but  the  latter  were  considered  as 
legitimate  as  the  offspring  of  the  most  regularly 
solemnized  marriage. 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  the  laws 
of  succession  and  marriage,  we  proceed  next 
to  consider  the  gradation  of  ranks  which  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  amongst  the  Higldanders, 
whether  in  relation  to  the  lands  of  which  they 
were  proprietors,  or  the  clans  of  which  they 
were  members.  And  here  it  maybe  observed, 
that  the  classification  of  society  in  the  High- 
lands seems  to  have  borne  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  which  prevailed  in  Wales  and  in  Ire- 
land amongst  cognate  branches  of  the  same 
general  race.  In  the  former  country  there 
were  three  different  tenures  of  land,  and  nine 
degrees  of  rank.  Of  these  tenures,  the  first 
was  termed  Maerdir,  signifjang  a  person  who 
has  jurisdiction,  and  included  three  ranks ; 
the  second  was  called  Uchilordir,  or  property, 
and  hkewise  consisted  of  three  ranks;  and  the 
third,  denominated  Priodordir,  or  native,  in- 
cluded that  portion  of  the  population  whom 
we  would  now  call  tenants,  divided  into  the 
of  yeomen,  labourers,  and   serfs.     A 


similar  order  of  things  appears  to  have  prevailed 
in  Ireland,  where,  in  the  classification  of  the 
people,  we  recognise  the  several  degrees  of 
Fuidir,  Biadhtach,  and  Mogh.  In  the  High- 
lands, the  first  tenure  included  the  thi'ee  de- 
grees of  Ard  Kigh,  Eigh,  and  Mormaor ;  the 
Tighern  or  Thane,  the  Armin  and  the  Squire, 
were  analogous  to  the  tliree  Welsh  degi-ees  in- 
cluded in  the  Uchilordir ;  and  a  class  of  per- 
sons, termed  native  men,  were  evidently  tlie 
same  in  circumstances  and  condition  with  the 
Priodordir  of  Wales.  These  native  men  were 
obviously  the  tenants  or  farmers  on  the  pro- 
perty, who  made  a  peculiar  acknowledgment, 
termed  calpe,  to  the  chief  or  head  of  their 
clan.  For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Mar- 
tin, who  informs  us  that  one  of  the  duties 
"  payable  by  all  the  tenants  to  their  chiefs, 
though  they  did  not  live  upon  his  lands,"  was 
called  "  calpich,"  and  that  "  there  was  a  stand- 
ing law  for  it,"  denominated  "  calpich  law." 
The  other  duty  paid  by  the  tenants  was  that  of 
herezeld,  as  it  was  termed,  which,  along  with 
calpe,  was  exigible  if  the  tenant  happened  to 
occupy  more  than  the  eighth  part  of  a  davocli 
of  land.  That  such  was  the  peculiar  acknow- 
ledgment of  chiefship  incumbent  on  the  native  ■ 
men,  or,  in  other  words,  tlie  clan  tribute  pay- 
able by  them  in  acknowledgment  of  the  power 
and  in  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  chief, 
appears  from  the  bonds  of  amity  or  manrent, 
in  which  we  find  them  obliging  themselves  to 
pay  "  ccdpis  as  native  men  ought  and  should 
do  to  their  cliief." 

But  the  native  men  of  Highland  properties 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
cumerlach,  who,  like  the  kaefh  of  the  Welsh, 
were  merely  a  species  of  serfs,  or  adscrijpti 
glebce.  The  former  could  not  be  removed  from 
the  land  at  the  -will  of  their  lord,  but  there 
was  no  restriction  laid  on  their  personal 
liberty  ;  the  latter  might  be  removed  at  the 
pleasure  of  their  lord,  but  their  personal  liberty 
was  restrained,  or  rather  abrogated.  The  native 
man  was  the  tenant  who  cultivated  the  soil, 
and  as  such  possessed  a  recognised  estate  in 
the  land  which  he  occupied.  As  long  as  he 
performed  the  requisite  services  he  could  not 
be  removed,  nor  could  a  greater  proportion  of 
labour  or  produce  be  exacted  from  him  than 
custom  or  usage  had  fixed.     It  appears,  tiiera- 
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fore,  that  these  possessed  their  farms,  or  hold- 
ings, by  a  sort  of  hereditary  right,  which  was 
not  derived  from  their  lord,  and  of  which, 
springing  as  it  did  from  immemorial  usage, 
and  the  very  constitution  of  clanship,  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  deprive  them.  The  cumer- 
lach  were  the  cottars  and  actual  labourers  of 
the  soil,  who,  possessing  no  legal  rights  either 
of  station  or  property,  were  in  reality  absolute 
serfs.  The  changes  of  succession,  however, 
occasionally  produced  important  results,  illus- 
trative of  the  peculiarities  above  described. 
"  "When  a  Norman  baron,"  says  Mr  Skene, 
"  obtained  by  succession,  or  otherwise,  a  High- 
land property,  the  Gaelic  nativi  remained  in 
actual  possession  of  the  soil  under  him,  but  at 
the  same  time  paid  their  calpes  to  the  natural 
chief  of  their  clan,  and  followed  liim  in  war. 
When  a  Highland  chief,  however,  acquired  by 
the  operation  of  the  feudal  succession,  an  addi- 
tional property  which  had  not  been  previously 
in  the  possession  of  his  clan,  he  found  it  pos- 
sessed by  the  nativi  of  another  race.  If  these 
nativi  belonged  to  another  clan  which  still 
existed  in  independence,  and  if  they  chose  to 
remain  on  the  property,  they  did  so  at  the  risk 
of  being  placed  in  a  perilous  situation,  should 
a  feud  arise  between  the  two  clans.  But  if 
they  belonged  to  no  other  independent  clan, 
and  the  stranger  cliief  had  acquired  the  whole 
possessions  of  their  race,  the  custom  seems  to 
have  been  for  them  to  give  a  bond  of  manrent 
to  their  new  lord,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  follow  liim  as  their  chief,  and  make 
him  the  customary  acknowledgment  of  the 
calpe.  They  thus  became  a  dependent  sept 
upon  a  clan  of  a  different  race,  while  they 
were  not  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  that 
clan."  5 

The  gradation  of  ranks  considered  in  re- 
ference to  the  clan  or  tribe  may  be  briefly 
described.  The  highest  dignitary  was  the 
righ  or  king,  who  in  point  of  birth  and  station 
was  originally  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
other  chiefs,  and  only  derived  some  additional 
dignity  during  his  life  from  a  sort  of  regal  pre- 
eminence. "Among  the  ancient  CeUa3  the 
prince  or  king  had  nothing  actually  his  own, 
but  everything  belonging  to  his  followers  was 
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freely  at  his  service;"  of  their  own  accord 
they  gave  their  prince  so  many  cattle,  or  a 
certain  portion  of  grain.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Celtic  chief  held  the  public  lands  in 
trust  for  his  people,  and  was  on  his  succession 
invested  with  those  possessions  which  he  after- 
wards apportioned  among  his  retainers.  Those 
only,  we  are  told  by  Ctesar,  had  lands,  "  magi- 
strates and  princes,  and  they  give  to  their  fol- 
lowers as  they  think  proper,  removing  them  at 
the  year's  end."  *  The  Celtic  nations,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Macpherson,  limited  the  regal 
authority  to  very  narrow  bounds.  The  old 
monarchs  of  North  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
too  weak  either  to  control  the  pride  and  inso- 
lence of  the  great,  or  to  restrain  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  populace.  Many  of  those  princes, 
if  we  credit  history,  were  dethroned,  and  some 
of  them  even  put  to  death  by  their  subjects, 
which  is  a  demonstration  that  their  power  was 
not  unlimited. 

Next  to  the  king  was  the  Mormaor,  who 
seems  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
Tighern^  and  the  later  Thane.  As  we  have 
already  indicated,  the  persons  invested  with 
this  distinction  were  the  patriarchal  chiefs  or 
heads  of  the  great  tribes  into  which  the  High- 
landers were  formerly  divided.  But  when  the 
line  of  the  ancient  mormaors  gradually  sank 
under  the  ascendant  influence  of  the  feudal 
system,  the  clans  forming  the  great  tribes  be- 
came independent,  and  their  leaders  or  chiefs 
were  hold  to  represent  each  the  common  an- 
cestor or  founder  of  his  clan,  and  derived  all 
their  dignity  and  power  from  the  belief  in  such 
representation.  The  cliief  possessed  his  office 
by  right  of  blood  alone,  as  that  right  was 
understood  in  the  Highlands ;  neither  election 
nor  marriage  could  constitute  any  title  to  tliis 
distinction ;  it  was,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
purely  hereditary,  nor  could  it  descend  to  any 
person  except  him  who,  according  to  the  High- 
land rule  of  succession,  was  the  nearest  male 
heir  to  the  dignity. 

Next  to  the  chief  stood  the  tanisi  or  person 
who,  by  the  laws  of  tanistry,  was  entitled  to 
succeed  to  the  chiefship ;  he  possessed  this 
title  during  the  lifetime  of  the  chief,  and,  in 

*  Logan's  Scottish  Gael,  i.  171. 
'  According  to  Dr  Mac]ihersot ,  Tiijhfni  is  derived 
from  two  words,  meauinir  "a  man  of  laud." 
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virtue  of  his  apparent  honours,  was  considered 
as  a  man  of  mark  and  consequence.  "  In  the 
settlement  of  succession,  the  law  of  tanistry 
prevailed  in  Ireland  from  the  earhest  accounts 
of  time.  According  to  that  law,"  says  Sir 
James  AVare,  "  the  hereditary  right  of  succes- 
sion was  not  maintained  among  the  princes  or 
the  rulers  of  countries ;  but  the  strongest,  or 
he  who  had  the  most  followers,  very  often  the 
eldest  and  most  worthy  of  the  deceased  king's 
blood  and  name,  succeeded  him.  This  person, 
by  the  common  suffrage  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  Kfetime  of  his  predecessor,  was  appointed 
to  succeed,  and  was  called  Tanist,  that  is  to 
say,  the  second  in  dignity.  Whoever  received 
this  dignity  maintained  himself  and  followers, 
partly  out  of  certain  lands  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  but  chiefly  out  of  tributary  imposi- 
tions, which  he  exacted  m  an  arbitrary  manner; 
impositions  from  wliich  the  lands  of  the  church 
only,  and  those  of  persons  vested  with  parti- 
cular immunities,  were  exempted.  The  same 
custom  was  a  fundamental  law  in  Scotland  for 
many  ages.  Upon  the  death  of  a  king,  the 
throne  was  not  generally  filled  by  his  son,  or 
daughter,  failing  of  male  issue,  but  by  his 
brother,  imcle,  cousin-german,  or  near  relation 
of  the  same  blood.  The  personal  merit  of  the 
successor,  the  regard  paid  to  the  memory  of  liis 
immediate  ancestors,  or  his  address  in  gaining 
a  majority  of  the  leading  men,  frequently  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  cro^vn,  notwithstanding  the 
precautions  taken  by  his  predecessor."  ° 

According  to  Mr  E.  W.  Eobertson,'  the 
Tanist,  or  heir-apparent,  appears  to  have  been 
nominated  at  the  same  time  as  the  monarch  or 
chief,  and  in  pursuance  of  what  he  considers  a 
true  Celtic  principle,  that  of  a  "  divided  autho- 
rity;" the  office  being  immediately  filled  up  in 
case  of  the  premature  death  of  the  Tanist,  the 
same  rule  being  as  appKcable  to  the  chieftain 
of  the  smallest  territory  as  to  the  chosen  leader 
of  the  nation.  According  to  Dr  Macpherson, 
it  appears  that  at  first  the  Tanist  or  successor 
to  the  monarchy,  or  chiefship,  was  elected, 
but  at  a  very  early  period  the  office  seems  to 
have  become  hereditary,  although  not  in  the 
feudal  sense  of  that  term.  Mr  Skene  has 
shown  that  the  succession  was  strictly  limited 


'  £arly  Ki)ir/s 
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to  heirs  male,  and  that  the  great  peculiarity  of 
the  Highland  system  was  that  brothers  in 
variably  were  preferred  to  sons.  This  perhaps 
arose  partly  from  an  anxiety  to  avoid  minorities 
"in  a  nation  dependent  upon  a  competent  leader 
in  war."  This  principle  was  frequently  exem- 
plified in  the  succession  to  the  mormaordoms, 
and  even  to  the  kingly  power  itself;  it  formed 
one  of  the  pleas  put  forward  by  Bruce  in  his 
competition  for  the  crown  with  Baliol. 

After  the  family  of  the  chief  came  the  cean- 
tighes,  or  heads  of  the  subordinate  houses  into 
which  the  clan  was  divided,  the  most  powerful 
of  whom  was  the  toisich,  or  toshach,  who  was 
generally  the  oldest  cadet.  Tliis  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  law  of  gavel,  which,  pro- 
ducing a  constant  subdivision  of  the  chief's 
estate,  until  in  actual  extent  of  property  he 
sometimes  came  to  possess  less  than  any  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  family,  served  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion  to  aggrandise  the  latter, 
and  hence  that  branch  which  had  been  longest 
separated  from  the  original  became  relatively 
the  most  powerful.  The  toshach,  military 
leader,  or  captain  of  the  clan,  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  at  first  elected  to  his  office  among 
the  Celtic  nations,  as  indeed  were  all  the  digni- 
taries who  at  a  later  period  among  the  High- 
landers succeeded  to  their  positions  according 
to  fixed  laws.'  As  war  was  the  principal 
occupation  of  all  the  early  Celtic  nations,  the 
office  of  toshach,  or  "  war-king,"  as  Mr  Eobert- 
son  calls  him,  was  one  of  supreme  importance, 
and  gave  the  holder  of  it  many  opportunities  of 
converting  it  into  one  of  permanent  kingship 
although  the  Celts  carefully  guarded  against 
this  by  enforcing  the  principle  of  divided 
authority  among  their  chiefs,  and  thus  main- 
taining the  "  balance  of  power."  The  toshach's 
duties  were  strictly  military,  he  haviug  nothing 
to  do  with  the  internal  afi'airs  of  the  tribe  or 
i  nation,  these  being  regulated  by  a  magistrate, 
judge,  or  vergohreith,  elected  annually,  and  in- 
vested with  regal  authority  and  the  power  of 
Hfe  and  death.  It  would  appear  that  the 
duties  of  toshach  sometimes  devolved  on  the 
tanist,  though  this  appears  to  have  seldom 
been  the  case  among  the  Highlanders.^  From 
a  very  early  time  the  oldest  cadet  held  the 

'  Robertson's  Early  Kings,  L  24. 
»  Logau's  Gad,  i.  188. 
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highest  rank  in  the  clan,  next  to  the  chief; 
and  when  the  clan  took  the  field  he  occupied, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  the  principal  post  of 
honour.  On  the  march  he  headed  the  van, 
and  in  battle  took  his  station  on  the  right ; 
he  was,  in  fact,  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
chief,  and  when  the  latter  was  absent  he  com- 
manded the  whole  clan.^  Another  function 
exercised  by  the  oldest  cadet  was  that  of  maor, 
or  steward,  the  principal  business  of  which 
officer  was  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  chief; 
but,  after  the  feudal  customs  were  introduced, 
this  duty  devolved  upon  the  baron-bailie,  and 
the  maor  consequently  discontinued  his  fiscal 
labours. 

The  peoxdiar  position  of  the  toshach,  ivith 
the  power  and  consequence  attached  to  it, 
naturally  pointed  him  out  as  the  person  to 
whom  recourse  would  be  had  in  circumstances 
of  difficulty ;  and  hence  arose  an  apparent 
anomaly  which  has  led  to  no  little  misconcep- 
tion and  confusion.  The  difficulty,  however, 
may  easily  be  cleared  by  a  short  explanation. 
When,  through  misfortune  or  other^ase,  the 
family  of  the  chief  had  become  so  reduced  that 
he  could  no  longer  afford  to  his  clan  the  pro- 
tection required,  and  which  formed  the  corre- 
lative obligation  on  his  part  to  that  of  fealty 
and  obedience  on  theirs,  then  the  clansmen 
followed  the  oldest  cadet  as  the  head  of  the 
most  powerful  sept  or  branch  of  the  clan;  and 
he  thus  enjoyed,  sometimes  for  a  considerable 
period,  all  the  dignity,  consequence,  and  pri- 
vileges of  a  chief,  without,  of  course,  either 
possessing  a  right,  jure  sanguinis,  to  that 
station,  or  even  acquiring  the  title  of  the  office 
wliioh  he,  de  facto,  exercised.     He  was  merely 

'  "  Toisich,"  says  Dr  Macpherson,  "was  another 
title  of  honour  which  obtained  among  the  .Scots  of  the 
middle  ages.  Spelman  imagined  that  this  dignity  was 
the  same  with  that  of  Thane.  But  the  Highlanders, 
among  whose  predecessors  the  word  was  once  common, 
distinguished  carefully  in  their  language  the  toisich 
from  the  tanistair  or  the  tierna.  When  they  enume- 
rate the  different  classes  of  their  great  men,  agi-eeably 
to  the  language  of  former  times,  they  make  use  of 
these  three  titles,  in  the  same  sentence,  with  a  dis- 
junutive  particle  between  them."  "  In  Gaelic,"  he 
adds,  "his,  tos,  and  tosich  signify  the  bajinniiig  or 
first  part  of  anything,  and  sometimes  the  frcmi  of  an 
army  or  battle."  Hence  perhaps  the  name  toisich, 
implying  the  post  of  honour  which  the  oldest  cadet 
always  occupied  as  his  peculiar  privilege  and  distinc- 
tion. Mr  Robertson,  however,  thinks  toshach  is 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  dux.  (Early 
Kings,  i.  26.) 


a  sort  of  patriarchal  regent,  who  exercised  tlie 
supreme  power,  and  enjoyed  prerogatives  of 
royalty  without  the  name.  While  the  system 
of  clanship  remained  in  its  original  purity,  no 
such  regency,  or  interregnum,  could  ever  take 
place.  But,  in  process  of  time,  many  circum- 
stances occurred  to  render  it  both  expedient 
and  necessary.  In  fact,  clanship,  in  its  ancient 
purity,  could  scarcely  co-exist  with  the  feudal 
sj'stem,  which  introduced  changes  so  adverse 
to  its  true  spirit ;  and  hence,  when  the  tenitory 
had  passed,  by  descent,  info  the  hands  of  a 
Lowland  baron,  or  when,  by  some  unsuccess- 
ful opposition  to  the  government,  the  cliief  had 
brought  ruin  upon  liimself  and  his  house,  and 
was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  maintain  his 
station  and  afford  protection  to  his  clan,  the 
latter  naturally  placed  themselves  under  the 
only  head  capable  of  occupying  the  position  of 
their  chief,  and  with  authority  sufficient  to 
command  or  enforce  obedience.  In  other  words, 
they  sought  protection  at  the  hands  of  the 
oldest  cadet ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  was  known 
by  the  name,  not  of  chief,  which  would  have 
been  considered  a  gross  usurpation,  but  of 
captain,  or  leader  of  the  clan.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  this  dignity  was  one  which 
owed  its  origin  to  circumstances,  and  formed 
no  part  of  the  original  system,  as  has  been 
generally  but  erroneously  supposed.  If  an 
anomaly,  it  was  one  imposed  by  necessity, 
and  the  deviation  was  confined,  as  we  have 
seen,  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 
It  was  altogether  unknown  tmtil  a  recent 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Highlands,  and, 
when  it  did  come  into  use,  it  was  principally 
confined  to  three  clans,  namely,  Clan  Chattan, 
Clan  Cameron,  and  Clan  Eanald ;  an  un- 
doubted proof  that  it  was  not  a  regular  but  an 
exceptional  dignity,  that  it  was  a  temporary 
expedient,  not  part  of  a  system ;  and  that  a 
captain  differed  as  essentially  from  a  chief  as 
a  regent  differs  from  an  hereditary  sovereign. 
"  It  is  evident,"  says  Mr  Skene,  who  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  trace  out  this  dis- 
tinction clearly,  "  that  a  title,  which  was  not 
universal  among  the  Highlanders,  must  have 
arisen  from  peculiar  circumstances  connected 
with  those  clans  in  which  it  is  first  found  ; 
and  when  we  examine  the  history  of  tlicso 
clans,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
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simply  a  person  who  had,  from  various  causes, 
become  de  facto  head  of  the  clan,  wliile  the 
person  possessing  the  hereditary  right  to  that 
dignity  remained  either  in  a  subordinate  situa- 
tion, or  else  for  the  time  disunited  from  the 
rest  of  the  clan."  ^ 

Another  title  known  among  the  ancient 
Highlanders  was  that  of  ogtiern,  or  lesser 
tighern,  or  Thane,  and  was  applied  either  to 
the  son  of  a  tighern,  or  to  those  members 
of  the  clan  whose  kinship  to  the  chief  was 
beyond  a  certain  degree.  They  appear  to 
have  to  a  large  extent  formed  the  class  of 
duinewassels,  or  gentry  of  the  clan,  inter- 
mediate between  the  chief  and  the  body  of 
the  clan,  and  known  in  later  times  as  tacks- 
men or  goodmen.  "  These,  again,  had  a  circle 
of  relations,  who  considered  them  as  their  im- 
mediate leaders,  and  who  in  battle  were  placed 
under  their  immediate  command.  Over  them 
in  peace,  these  chieftains  exercised  a  certain 
authority,  but  were  themselves  dependent  on 
the  chief,  to  whose  service  all  the  members  of 
the  clan  were  submissively  devoted.  As  the 
duineicassels  received  their  lands  from  the 
bounty  of  the  chief,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting their  station  in  the  tribe,  so  these 
lands  were  occasionally  resumed  or  reduced  to 
provide  for  those  who  wero  more  immediately 
related  to  the  laird  ;  hence  many  of  this  class 
necessarily  sank  iato  commoners.  This  tran- 
sition strengthened  the  feeling  which  was 
possessed  by  the  very  lowest  of  the  com- 
munity, that  they  were  related  to  the  chief, 
from  whom  they  never  forgot  they  originally 
sprang."  *  The  duinewassels  were  all  cadets  of 
the  house  of  the  chief,  and  each  had  a  pedi- 
gree of  his  own  as  long,  and  perchance  as 
complicated  as  that  of  his  chief.  They  were, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  bravest  portion  of 
the  clan  ;   the  first   in  the   onset,   and  the 

*  Skene's  Hiyhlanders,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,  178.  That 
the  captains  of  clans  were  originally  the  oldest  cadets, 
Is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  an  instance  which  Mi- 
Skene  has  mentioned  in  the  part  of  his  work  here  re- 
ferred to.  "  The  title  of  captain  occurs  but  once  in 
the  family  of  the  Macdonaldi  of  Slate,  and  the  single 
occurrence  of  this  peculiar  title  is  when  the  clan 
Houston  was  led  by  the  uncle  of  their  chief,  then  in 
minority.  In  1545,  wo  find  Archibald  Maconnill, 
captain  of  the  clan  Houston  ;  and  thus,  on  the  only 
occasion  when  this  clau  followed  as  a  chief  a  person 
who  had  not  the  right  of  blood  to  that  station,  he 
stj'les  himself  captain  of  the  clan. " 

'  Logan's  Gael,  i.  173. 


last  to  quit  the  strife,  even  when  the  tide 
of  battle  pressed  hardest  against  them.  They 
cherished  a  high  and  chivalrous  sense  of 
honour,  ever  keenly  alive  to  insult  or  re- 
proach ;  and  they  were  at  all  times  ready  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  chief, 
when  a  wrong  was  to  be  avenged,  an  inroad 
repressed  or  punished,  or  glory  reaped  by  deeds 
of  daring  in  arms. 

Another  office  which  existed  among  the  old 
Gaelic  inhabitants  of  Scotland  was  that  of 
Brehon,  deemster,  or  judge,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  vergobreith  previously  referred  to. 
Among  the  continental  Celts  this  office  was 
elective,  but  among  the  Highlanders  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  hereditary,  and  by  no 
means  held  so  important,  latterly  at  least,  as 
it  was  on  the  continent.  As  we  referred  to 
this  office  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  we 
shall  say  nothing  farther  of  it  ia  this  place. 

To  this  general  view  of  the  constitution  of 
society  in  the  Highlands,  little  remains  to  bo 
added.  The  chief,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
sort  of  regulus,  or  petty  prince,  invested  with 
an  authority  which  was  in  its  natiure  arbitrary, 
but  which,  in  its  practical  exercise,  seems 
generally  to  have  been  comparatively  mild 
and  paternal.  He  was  subjected  to  no  theo- 
retical or  constitutional  limitations,  yet,  if 
ferocious  in  disposition,  or  weak  in  mider- 
standing,  he  was  restrained  or  directed  by  the 
elders  of  the  tribe,  who  were  his  standing  coun 
seUors,  and  without  whose  advice  no  measure 
of  importance  could  be  decided  on.  Inviolable 
custom  supplied  the  deficiency  of  law.  As  his 
distinction  and  power  consisted  cliiefly  in  the 
number  of  his  followers,  his  pride  as  well  as 
his  ambition  became  a  guarantee  for  the  mild- 
ness of  his  sway ;  he  had  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate interest  to  secure  the  attachment  and 
devotion  of  his  clan ;  and  his  condescension, 
while  it  raised  the  clansman  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, served  also  to  draw  closer  the  ties 
which  bound  the  latter  to  his  superior,  with- 
out tempting  him  to  transgress  the  limits  of 
propriety.  The  Highlander  was  thus  taught 
to  respect  himself  in  the  homage  wliich  he 
paid  to  his  chief  Instead  of  complaining  of 
the  difference  of  station  and  fortune,  or  con- 
sidering prompt  obedience  as  slavish  degrada- 
tion, he  felt  convinced  that  he  was  supporting 
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Iiis  own  honour  in  showing  respect  to  the  head 
of  his  family,  and  in  yielding  a  ready  com- 
pliance to  his  -svill.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
Highlanders  carried  in  their  demeanour  the 
politeness  of  courts  without  the  vices  by  which 
these  are  too  frequently  dishonored,  and 
cherished  in  their  bosoms  a  sense  of  honour 
without  any  of  its  follies  or  extravagances. 
This  mutual  interchange  of  condescension  and 
respect  served  to  elevate  the  tone  of  moral 
feehng  amongst  the  people,  and  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  generate  that  principle  of  incor- 
ruptible fidelity  of  which  there  are  on  record  so 
many  striking  and  even  affecting  examples. 
The  sentiment  of  honour,  and  the  firmness 
sufficient  to  withstand  temptation,  may  in 
general  be  expected  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society ;  but  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  life  and 
fortune  is  a  species  of  self-devotion  seldom 
displayed  in  any  community,  and  never  per- 
haps exemplified  to  the  same  extent  in  any 
country  as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.* 
The  punishment  of  treachery  was  a  kind  of 
conventional  outlawry  or  banishment  from 
society,  a  sort  of  aqiue  et  ignis  interdictio  even 
more  terrible  than  the  punishment  inflicted 
under  that  denomination,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Koman  law.  It  was  tlie  judgment 
of  all  against  one,  the  condemnation  of  society, 
not  that  of  a  tribunal ;  and  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  was  as  complete  as  its  ratification 
was  universal.  Persons  thus  intercommuned 
were  for  ever  cut  off  from  the  society  to  which 
they  belonged ;  they  incurred  civil  death  in  its 
most  appaUing  form,  and  their  names  descended 
with  infamy  to  posterity.  What  higher  proof 
could  possibly  be  produced  of  the  noble  senti- 
ments of  honour  and  fidelity  cherished  by  the 
people,  than  the  simple  fact  that  the  breach 
of  these  was  visited  with  such  a  fearful  retri- 
bution ? 

On  the  other  hand,  when  cliiefs  proved 
worthless  or  oppressive,  they  were  occasionally 
deposed,  and  when  they  took  a  side  which 

*  "All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  events  of  tl 
unhappy  Jisurrection  of  1745,  must  have  heard  of 
gentleman  of  tlie  name  of  M'Kenzie,  who  had  so  n 
markable  a  rcaemlilance  to  Prince  Cliarles  Stuart,  as 
to  give  rise  to  the  mistake  to  which  he  cheerfully 
sacrificed  his  lifci  contiuuing  the  heroic  deception  t 
the  last,  and  exclaiming  with  his  expiring  breatl 
'  Villains,  you  have  killed  your  Prince.'"  (Stewart' 
Sketches,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  69). 


was  disapproved  by  the  clan,  they  were  aban- 
doned by  their  people.  Of  the  former,  there 
are  several  well  authenticated  examples,  and 
General  Stewart  has  mentioned  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  latter.  "  In  the  reign  of  King 
WUliam,  immediately  after  the  Eevolution, 
Lord  Tidlibardine,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Athole,  collected  a  numerous  body  of  Athole 
Highlanders,  together  with  three  hundred 
Frasers,  under  the  command  of  Hugh,  Lord 
Lovat,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Marquis.  These  men  believed  that  they  were 
destined  to  support  the  abdicated  king,  but 
were  in  reality  assembled  to  serve  the  govern- 
ment of  William.  AVlien  in  front  of  Blair 
Castle,  their  real  destination  was  disclosed  to 
them  by  Lord  Tullibardine.  Instantly  they 
rushed  from  their  ranks,  ran  to  the  adjoining 
stream  of  Banovy,  and  fUling  their  bonnets 
with  water,  di'ank  to  the  health  of  King 
James;  then  with  colours  flying  and  pipes 
playing,  fifteen  hundred  of  the  men  of  Athole 
put  themselves  under  the  command  of  the 
Laird  of  Ballechin,  and  marched  off  to  join 
Lord  Dundee,  whose  chivalrous  bravery  and 
heroic  exploits  had  excited  their  admiration 
more  than  those  of  any  other  warrior  since  the 
days  of  Montrose." 

The  number  of  Highland  clans  has  been 
variously  estimated,  but  it  is  probable  that 
when  they  were  in  tlieir  most  flourishing  con- 
dition it  amounted  to  about  forty.  Latterly,  by 
including  many  undoubtedly  Lowland  houses, 
the  number  has  been  increased  to  about  a 
hundred,  the  additions  being  made  chiefly  by 
tartan  manufacturers.  Mr  Skene  has  found 
that  the  various  purely  Highland  clans  can  be 
clearly  classified  and  traced  up  as  having  be- 
longed to  one  or  other  of  the  great  mormaordoms 
into  which  the  north  of  Scotland  was  at  one 
time  divided.  In  his  history  of  the  individual 
clans,  however,  this  is  not  the  classification 
wldch  he  adopts,  but  one  in  accordance  witli 
that  which  he  finds  in  the  manuscript  genea- 
logies. According  to  these,  the  people  were 
originally  divided  into  several  great  tribes, 
the  clans  forming  each  of  these  separate  tribes 
being  deduced  from  a  common  ancestor.  A 
marked  line  of  distinction  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  different  tribes,  in  each  of  which 
indications  may  be  traced  serving  more  or  less, 
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according  to  Mr  Skene,  to  identify  them  -witli 
the  ancient  mormaorships  or  earldoms. 

In  tlie  old  genealogies  each  tribe  is  invari- 
ahly  traced  to  a  common  ancestor,  from  whom 
all  the  different  branches  or  clans  are  supposed 
to  hav6  descended.  Thus  -we  have — 1.  De- 
sceiidants  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  in- 
cluding the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  or  Macdonalds, 
the  Macdougals,  the  Macneills,  the  Maclachlans, 
the  Macewens,  the  Maclaisrichs,  and  the  Mac- 
eacherns  ;  2.  Descendants  of  Fcarchar  Fada 
Mac  Feradaig,  comprehending  the  old  mor- 
maors  of  Moray , the  Mackintoshes,  the  Macpher- 
sons,  and  the  Macnauchtans ;  3.  Descendants 
of  Connac  Mac  Oirhertaig,  namely,  the  old 
Earls  of  Eoss,  the  Mackenzies,  the  Mathiesons, 
the  Macgregors,  the  Mackinnons,  the  Mac- 
quarries,  the  Macnabs,  and  the  Macduffies  ;  4. 
Descendants  of  Fergus  Leith  Dearg,  the  Mac- 
leods  and  the  Campbells  ;  and  5.  Descendants 
of  Krycul,  the  Macnicols. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  defects  of 
this  distribution,  it  is  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classification.  It  affords  the  means  of 
referring  the  different  clans  to  their  respective 
tribes,  and  thus  avoiding  an  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment ;  and  it  is  further  in  accordance  with  the 
general  views  which  have  already  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader  respecting  the  original 
constitution  of  clanship.  We  shall  not,  how- 
ever, adhere  stric tly  to  AL  Skene's  arrangement. 


CHAPTEE  IL 

The  Gallgael,  or  Western  Qaus— Fiongall  and  Dubli- 
g.iU— Lords  of  the  Isles — Somerled — Suibne— Gille- 
bride  Mac  Gille  Adomnan — Somerled  in  the  West 
^Defeat  and  death — His  chOdren — Dugall  and  his 
descendants — Ranald's  three  sons,  Ruari,  Donald, 
Dugall— Roderick— Ranald— The  Clan  Donald- 
Origin — Angns  Og — His  son  John — His  sons  God- 
frey and  Donald — Donald  marries  Mary,  sister  of 
Earl  of  Ross— B.attle  of  Harlaw— Policy  of  James  I. 
— Alexander  of  the  Isles — Donald  BaUoch — John 
of  the  Isles — Angus  Og  declares  himself  Lord  of  the 
Isles — Seizes  Earl  and  Countess  of  Athole— Intrigues 
with    England— Battle    of    Lagebread— Battle    of 


Donald  Gorme — Donald  Dubh  reappears — Somer- 
led's  descendants  fail — The  various  Island  Clans — 
The  Chiefship — Lord  Macdonald  and  Macdonald  of 
Clan  Ranald— Don.ild  Gorme  Mor— Feuds  with  the 
Macleans  and  Macleods— Sir  Donald,  fourth  Baronet 
—Sir  Alexander's  wife  befriends  Prince  Charles- 
Sir  James,  eighth  Baronet — Sir  Alexander,  ninth 
Baronet,  created  a  peer  of  Ireland— Present  Lord 
Macdonald — Macdonalds   of  Islay   and   Kintj'ro— 


Alexander  of  Islay's  rebellions — Angus  Macdonald 
— Feud  with  Macleans — Sir  James  imprisoned— 
His  lands  pass  to  the  CampbeDs — Macdonalds  of 
Keppoch,  or  Clanranald  of  Lochaber  —  Disputes 
with  the  Mackintoshes — The  Macdonalds  at  Cul- 
loden — Clanranald  Macdonalds  of  Garmoran  aud 
their  ofl'shoots— Battle  of  Kinloch-lochy  or  Blav- 
nan-leine  —  Macdonalds  of  Benbecula,  Boisdale, 
Kinlochmoidart,  Glenaladale — Marshal  Macdonald, 
Duke  of  Tarentum  —  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  — 
MacdonneUs  of  Glengarry  —  Feud  between  the 
Glengarry  Macdonalds  and  Mackenzie  of  Kintail — 
General  Sir  James  Macdonnell — Colonel  Alexander 
Ranaldson  Macdonnell,  last  specimen  of  a  Highland 
Chief — Families  descended  from  the  MacdonneUs 
of  Glengarry — Strength  of  the  Macdonalds — Cha- 
racteristic in  the  arms  of  the  Coast-Gael. 

The  clans  that  come  first  in  order  in  Mr 
Skene's  classification  are  those  whose  pro- 
genitor is  said  by  the  genealogists  to  have 
been  the  fabulous  Irish  King  Conn  "  of  the 
hundred  battles."  They  are  mostly  all  located 
in  the  Western  Islands  and  Highlands,  and  are 
said  by  Mr  Skene  to  have  been  descended  from 
the  Gallgael,  or  Gaelic  pirates  or  rovers,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  so  called  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  Fingall 
and  Dugall,  or  white  and  black  strangers  or 
rovers.  Mr  Skene  advocates  strongly  the  un- 
mixed Gaelic  descent  of  these  clans,  as  indeed 
he  does  of  almost  all  the  other  clans.  He 
endeavours  to  maintain  that  the  whole  of  these 
western  clans  are  of  purely  Pictish  descent,  not 
being  mixed  with  even  that  of  the  Dalriadic 
Scots.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  agree 
with  Mr  Smibert  in  thinking  that  the  founders 
of  these  clans  were  to  a  large  extent  of  Irish 
extraction,  though  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  primitive  or  Dalriadic  Scots,  and  that  from 
the  time  of  the  Scottish  conquest  they  formed 
intimate  relationships  with  the  Northern  Picts. 
"  From  whatever  race,"  to  quote  the  judicious 
remarks  of  Mr  Gregory,  "  whether  Pictish  or 
Scottish,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isles,  in  the 
reign  of  Kenneth  MaoAlpin,  were  derived,  it 
is  clear  that  the  settlements  and  wars  of  the 
Scandinavians  in  the  Hebrides,  from  the  time 
of  Harald  Harfager  to  that  of  Clave  the  Eed, 
a  period  of  upwards  of  two  centuries,  must 
have  produced  a  very  considerable  change  in 
the  population.  As  in  all  cases  of  conquest, 
this  change  must  have  been  most  perceptible 
in  the  higher  ranks,  owing  to  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  invaders  to  secure  their  new  posses- 
sions, where  practicable,  by  matrimonial  al- 
liances with  the  natives.    That  in  the  Hebrides 
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a  mixture  of  the  Celtic  and  Scandiaavian  blood 
was  thus  effected  at  an  early  period  seems 
highly  probable,  and  by  no  means  inconsistent 
■with  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage in  the  mixed  race,  as  all  history  suffi- 
ciently demonstrates.  These  remarks  regarding 
the  population  of  the  Isles  apply  equally  to 
that  of  the  adjacent  mainland  districts,  which, 
being  so  accessible  by  numerous  arms  of  the 
sea,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  preserve  the 
blood  of  their  inhabitants  unmixed.  The 
extent  to  which  this  mixture  was  carried  is  a 
more  difficult  question,  and  one  which  must 
be  left  in  a  great  measure  to  conjecture ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  Celtic  race  appears  to  have 
predominated.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
know  which  of  the  Scandinavian  tribes  it  was 
that  infused  the  greatest  portion  of  northern 
blood  into  the  popidation  of  the  Isles.  The 
Irish  annalists  divide  the  piratical  bands, 
which,  in  the  ninth  and  following  centuries 
infested  Ireland,  into  two  great  tribes,  styled 
by  these  writers  Fiongall,  or  white  foreigners, 
and  Dubhgall,  or  black  foreigners.  These  are 
believed  to  represent,  the  former  the  Nor- 
wegians, the  latter  the  Danes ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  names  given  to  them  is  supposed 
to  have  arisen  from  a  diversity,  either  in  their 
clothing  or  in  the  sails  of  their  vessels.  These 
tribes  had  generally  separate  leaders ;  but  they 
were  occasionally  imited  under  one  king ;  and 
although  both  bent  fh'st  on  ravaging  the  Irish 
shores,  and  afterwards  on  seizing  portions  of 
the  Irish  territories,  they  frequently  tm-ned 
their  arms  against  each  other.  The  Gaelic  title 
of  Rhjh  Fliiongall,  or  King  of  the  Fiongall,  so 
frequently  applied  to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles, 
seems  to  prove  that  Olave  the  Red,  from  whom 
they  were  descended  in  the  female  Une,  was  so 
styled,  and  that,  consequently,  his  subjects  in 
the  Isles,  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  Celtic, 
were  Fiongall  or  Norwegians.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  one  writer,  whose  opinion  is  entitled 
to  weight,^  that  the  names  of  places  in  the 
exterior  Hebrides,  or  the  Long  Island,  derived 
from  the  Scandinavian  tongue,  resemble  the 
names  of  places  in  Orkney,  Shetland,  and 
Caithness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  corre- 
sponding names  in  the  interior  Hebrides  are 

•  Clmlmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 


in  a  different  dialect,  resembling  that  of  which 
the  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  topography 
of  Sutherland ;  and  appear  to  have  been  im- 
posed at  a  later  period  than  the  first  mentioned 
names.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  the 
difi'erence  alluded  to  is  not  greater  than  might 
be  expected  in  tlie  language  of  two  branches 
of  the  same  race,  after  a  certain  interval ;  and 
that  the  Scandinavian  population  of  the  He- 
brides was,  therefore,  derived  from  two  succes- 
sive Norwegian  colonies.  This  view  is  furthe'- 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrides, 
although  long  subject  to  Norway,  do  not 
appear  to  have  ever  formed  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Danes."  ° 

As  by  fax  the  most  important,  and  at  one 
time  most  extensive  and  powerful,  of  these 
western  clans,  is  that  of  the  Maodonalds,  and 
as  this,  as  well  as  many  other  clans,  according 
to  some  authorities,  can  clearly  trace  their 
ancestry  back  to  Somerled,  the  progenitor  of 
the  once  powerful  Lords  of  the  Isles,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  a  short  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  these  magnates. 

The  origin  of  Somerled,  the  undoubted 
founder  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Island  Lords, 
is,  according  to  Mr  Gregory,  involved  in  con- 
siderable obscurity.  Assuming  that  the  clan 
governed  by  Somerled  formed  part  of  the  great 
tribe  of  Gallgael,  it  follows  that  the  inde- 
pendent kings  of  the  latter  must  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  liis  ancestors,  and  should 
therefore  be  found  in  the  old  genealogies  of  his 
family.  But  this  scarcely  appears  to  be  the 
case.  The  last  king  of  the  Gallgael  was 
Suibne,  the  son  of  Kenneth,  who  died  in  the 
year  1034  ;  and,  according  to  the  manuscript 
of  1450,  an  ancestor  of  Somerled,  contemporary 
with  this  petty  monarch,  bore  the  same  name, 
from  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  person 
referred  to  in  the  genealogy  and  the  manuscript 
is  one  and  the  same  individual.  The  latter, 
however,  caUs  Suibne's  father  Nialgusa;  and  in 
the  genealogy  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of 
a  Kenneth.  But  from  the  old  Scottish  writers 
we  learn  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  Kenneth, 
whom  they  call  Thane  of  the  Isles,  and  that  one 
of  the  northern  mormaors  also  bore  the  same 
name,  although  it  is  not  vciy  easy  to  say  what 

°  IVestcm  Hiijhlands,  p.  ". 
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precise  claim  either  liad  to  be  considered  as 
the  father  of  Suibne.  There  is  also  a  further 
discrepancy  observable  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Macdonald  genealogies,  as  compared  with 
tlie  manuscript ;  and  besides,  the  latter,  -with- 
out making  any  mention  of  these  supposed 
kings,  deviates  into  the  misty  region  of  Irish 
heroic  fable  and  romance.  At  tliis  point,  in- 
deed, there  is  a  complete  divergence,  if  not 
contrariety,  between  the  history  as  contained  in 
tlie  Irish  Annals,  and  the  genealogy  developed 
in  the  manuscript ;  for,  whilst  the  latter  men- 
tions the  Gallgael  under  their  leaders  as  far 
back  as  the  year  856,  the  former  connect 
Suibne,  by  a  different  genealogy,  with  the 
kings  of  Ireland.  The  fables  of  the  Highland 
and  Irish  Sennachies  now  became  connected 
with  the  genuine  history.  The  real  descent  of 
the  chiefs  was  obscured  or  perplexed  by  the 
Irish  genealogies,  and  previously  to  the  eleventh 
century  neither  these  genealogies  nor  even  that 
of  the  manuscript  of  1450  can  be  considered 
as  of  any  authority  whatsoever.  It  seems 
somewhat  rash,  however,  to  conclude,  as  Mr 
Skene  has  done,  that  the  Siol-Cuinn,  or  de- 
scendants of  Conn,  were  of  native  origin.  This 
exceeds  the  warrant  of  the  premises,  which 
merely  carry  the  difficulty  a  few  removes 
backwards  into  the  obsciirity  of  time,  and 
there  leave  the  question  in  greater  darkness 
than  ever. 

From  the  death  of  Suibne  till  the  acces- 
sion of  GiUebride  Mac  Gille  Adomnan,  the 
father  of  Somerled,  nothing  whatever  is  known 
of  the  history  of  the  clan.  The  latter,  having 
been  expelled  from  his  possessions  by  the 
Lochlans  and  the  FLngalls,  took  refuge  in 
Ireland,  where  lie  persuaded  the  descendants 
of  Colla  to  espouse  his  quarrel  and  assist  him 
in  an  attempt  to  recover  bis  possessions.  Ac- 
cordingly, four  or  five  hiindred  persons  put 
themselves  under  his  command,  and  at  their 
head  he  returned  to  Alban,  where  he  effected 
a  landing;  but  the  expedition,  it  would  seem, 
proved  unsuccessful.  Somerled,  the  son  of 
GiUebride,  was,  however,  a  man  of  a  very 
different  stamp.  At  first  he  lived  retired, 
musing  in  solitude  upon  the  ruiued  fortunes 
of  his  house.  But  when  the  time  for  action 
arrived,  he  boldly  put  himself  at  the  liead  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Morven  ;  attacked  the  Nor- 


wegians, whom,  after  a  considerable  struggle, 
he  expelled;  made  himself  master  of  tlie  whole 
of  Mcrven,  Lochaber,  and  northern  Argyle ; 
and  not  long  afterwards  added  to  his  other 
possessions  the  soutTiern  districts  of  that 
country.  In  the  year  1135,  when  David  I. 
expelled  the  Norwegians  from  Man,  Arran, 
and  Bute,  Somerled  appears  to  have  obtained 
a  grant  of  those  Islands  from  the  king.  But 
finding  himseK  still  unable  to  contend  with 
the  Norwegians  of  the  Isles,  whose  power  re- 
mained unbroken,  he  resolved  to  recover  by 
policy  what  he  despaired  of  acquiring  by  force 
of  arms ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  (about  1140)  the  hand  of  Kagnhildis, 
the  daughter  of  Olaf,  surnamed  the  Ked,  who 
was  then  the  Norwegian  king  of  the  Isles. 
This  lady  brought  him  tliree  sons,  namely, 
Dugall,  Eeginald,  and  Angus ;  and,  by  a  pre- 
vious marriage,  he  had  one  named  Gillecallum. 
The  prosperous  fortunesof  Somerled  at  length 
inflamed  his  ambition.  He  had  already  attained 
to  great  power  in  the  Highlands,  and  success 
inspired  him  with  the  desire  of  extending  it. 
His  grandsons  having  formerly  claimed  the 
earldom  of  Moray,  their  pretensions  were  now 
renewed,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  attempt 
to  put  them  in  actual  possession  of  their 
alleged  inheritance.  The  attempt,  however, 
failed.  It  had  brought  the  regidus  of  Argyll 
into  open  rebellion  against  the  king,  and  tlie 
war  appears  to  have  excited  great  alarm 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland ;  but 
Somerled,  having  encountered  a  more  vigorous 
opposition  than  he  had  anticipated,  found  it 
necessary  to  return  to  the  Isles,  where  the 
tjTanidcal  conduct  of  his  brother-in-law,  God- 
red,  had  irritated  his  vassals  and  thrown 
everything  into  confusion.  His  presence  gave 
confidence  to  the  party  opposed  to  the  tyrant, 
and  Thorfinn,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  tlie 
Norwegian  nobles,  resolved  to  depose  Godred, 
and  place  another  prince  on  the  throne  of  the 
Isles.  Somerled  readily  entered  into  the  views 
of  Thorfinn,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Dugall, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  former,  should  occupy  the 
throne  from  which  his  maternal  uncle  was  to 
be  displaced.  But  the  result  of  the  projected 
deposition  did  not  answer  the  expectations  of 
either  party.  Dugall  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  Thorfinn,  who  undertook  to  conduct 
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him  through  the  Isles,  and  compel  the  chiefs 
not  only  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign, 
but  also  to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity  and 
allegiance.  The  Lord  of  Skye,  however,  re- 
fused to  comply  with  this  demand,  and,  having 
fled  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  apprised  Godred  of  the 
intended  revolution.  Somerled  followed  with 
eight  galleys;  and  Godred  having  commanded 
Ills  ships  to  be  got  ready,  a  bloody  but  inde- 
cisive battle  ensued.  It  was  fought  on  the 
night  of  the  Epiphany;  and  as  neither  party 
prevailed,  the  rival  cliiefs  next  morning  entered 
into  a  sort  of  compromise  or  convention,  by  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Isles  was  divided,  and 
two  distinct  principahties  established.  By  this 
treaty  Somerled  acquired  all  the  islands  lymg 
to  the  southward  of  the  promontory  of  Aidna- 
murohan,  whilst  those  to  the  northward  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  Godred. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  made  this  acquisition 
than  he  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  the 
government.  Having  joined  the  powerful  party 
in  Scotland,  which  had  resolved  to  depose 
Malcolm  IV.,  and  place  the  boy  of  Egremont 
on  the  throne,  he  began  to  infest  various  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  for  some  time  carried  on  a 
vexatious  predatory  warfare.  The  project, 
however,  failed;  and  Malcolm,  convinced  that 
the  existence  of  an  independent  chief  was  in- 
compatible with  the  interests  of  his  government 
and  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquUlity,  re- 
quired of  Somerled  to  resign  his  lands  into  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  hold  them  in 
future  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown.  Somerled, 
however,  was  little  disposed  to  comply  with 
this  demand,  although  the  king  was  now  pre- 
paring to  enforce  it  by  means  of  a  powerful 
army.  Emboldened  by  his  previous  successes, 
he  resolved  to  anticipate  the  attack,  and  having 
appeared  in  the  Clyde  with  a  considerable 
force,  he  landed  at  Renfrew,  where  being  met 
by  the  royal  army  under  the  command  of  the 
High  Steward  of  Scotland,  a  battle  ensued 
which  ended  in  his  defeat  and  death  (1164). 
This  celebrated  chief  has  been  traditionally 
described  as  "  a  well-tempered  man,  in  body 
shapely,  of  a  fair  piercing  eye,  of  middle 
stature,  and  of  quick  discernment."  He  ap- 
pears, indeed,  to  have  been  equally  brave  and 
sagacious,  tempering  courage  with  prudence, 
and,  excepting  in  the  last  act  of  his  life,  dis- 


tmguished  for  the  happy  talent,  rare  at  any 
period,  of  profiting  by  circumstances,  and 
making  the  most  of  success.  In  the  battle  of 
Renfrew  his  son  GOlecallum  perished  by  his 
side.  Tradition  says  that  GiUecaUum  left  a 
son  Somerled,  who  succeeded  to  his  grand- 
father's possessions  in  the  mainland,  which  he 
held  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  after  the 
latter's  death.  The  existence  of  this  second 
Somerled,  however,  seems  very  doubtful  al- 
though Mr  Gregory  believes  that,  besides  the 
three  sons  of  his  marriage  with  Olave  the 
Red,  Somerled  had  other  sons,  who  seem  to 
have  shared  with  their  brothers,  according  to 
the  then  prevalent  custom  of  gavelkind,  the 
mainlandpossessionsheldbytheLordof  Argyle; 
wlulst  the  sons  descended  of  the  House  of 
Moray  divided  amongst  them  the  South  Isles 
ceded  by  Godred  in  1156.  DugaU,  the  eldest 
of  these,  got  for  his  share.  Mull,  CoU,  Tiree, 
and  Jura ;  Reginald,  the  second  son,  obtained 
Isla  and  KintjTe ;  and  Angus,  the  third  son, 
Bute.  Arrau  is  supposed  to  have  been  divided 
between  the  two  latter.  The  Chronicle  of  Man 
mentions  a  battle,  in  1192,  between  Reginald 
and  Angus,  in  which  the  latter  obtained  the 
victory.  He  was  killed,  in  1210,  with  his 
three  sons,  by  the  men  of  Skye,  leaving  no 
male  issue.  One  of  his  sons,  James,  left  a 
daughter  and  heiress,  Jane,  afterwards  married 
to  Alexander,  son  and  heir  of  "\^^alter,  High 
Steward  of  Scotland,  who,  in  her  right,  claimed 
the  isle  of  Bute. 

Dugall,  the  eldest  son  of  his  father  by  the 
second  marriage,  seems  to  have  possessed  not 
only  a  share  of  the  Isles,  but  also  the  district 
of  Lorn,  which  had  been  allotted  as  his  share 
of  the  territories  belonging  to  his  ancestors. 
On  his  death,  however,  the  Isles,  instead  of 
descending  immediately  to  his  children,  were 
acquired  by  his  brother  Reginald,  who  in  con- 
sequence assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Isles ; 
but,  by  the  same  law  of  succession,  the  death 
of  Reginald  restored  to  his  nephews  the  in- 
heritance of  their  father.  DugaU  left  two 
sons,  DugaU  Scrag  and  Duncan,  who  appear 
in  the  northern  Sagas,  under  the  title  of  the 
Sudereyan  Kings.  They  appear  to  have  ac- 
knowledged, at  least  nominaUy,  the  authority 
of  the  Norwegian  king  of  the  Hebrides ;  but 
actually  they  maintained  an  almost  entire  in- 
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dependence.  Haco,  the  king  of  Norway, 
tlierefore  came  to  the  determmation  of  re- 
ducing them  to  obedience  and  subjection,  a 
design  in  which  he  proved  completelj'  success- 
ful. In  a  night  attack  the  Norwegians  defeated 
the  Sudereyans,  and  took  Dugall  prisoner. 

Duncan  was  now  the  only  member  of  his 
family  who  retained  any  power  in  the  Sude- 
reys;  but  nothing  is  kno-svn  of  his  subsequent 
history  except  that  he  founded  the  priory  of 
Ardchattan,  in  Lorn.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ewen,  who  appears  to  have  remained 
more  faithful  to  the  Norwegian  kings  than  his 
predecessors  had  shown  themselves ;  for,  when 
solicited  by  Alexander  II.  to  join  him  in  an 
attempt  he  meditated  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  Western  Isles,  Ewen  resisted  aU  the  pro- 
mises and  entreaties  of  the  king,  and  on  this 
occasion  preserved  inviolate  his  allegiance  to 
Haco.  Alexander,  it  is  well  known,  died  in 
Kerreray  (1249),  when  about  to  commence  an 
attack  upon  the  Isles,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Alexander  III.  When  the  latter  had 
attained  majority,  he  resolved  to  renew  the 
attempt  which  his  father  had  begun,  and  with 
this  view  excited  the  Earl  of  Eoss,  whose  pos- 
sessions extended  along  the  mainland  opposite 
to  the  Northern  Isles,  to  commence  hostilities 
against  them.  The  earl  wUlingly  engaged  in 
the  enterprise,  and  having  landed  in  Skye, 
ravaged  the  country,  burned  churches  and 
vUlages,  and  put  to  death  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
Haco  soon  appeared  with  a  Norwegian  force, 
and  was  joined  by  most  of  the  Highland  cliiefs. 
But  Ewen  having  altered  his  views,  excused 
him.self  from  taking  any  part  against  the  force 
sent  by  the  Scottish  king;  and  the  unfortunate 
termination  of  Haco's  expedition  justified  the 
prudence  of  this  timely  change.  In  the  year 
1263  the  Norwegians  were  completely  defeated 
by  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Largs  ;  and  the 
Isles  wore,  in  consequence  of  this  event,  finally 
ceded  to  the  kings  of  Scotland.  This  event, 
however,  rather  increased  than  diminished  the 
power  of  Ewen,  who  profited  by  his  seasonable 
defection  from  the  Norwegians,  and  was 
favoured  by  the  government  to  which  that 
defection  had  been  useful.  But  he  died  with- 
out any  male  issue  to  succeed  him,  leaving  only 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  the  Nor- 


wegian king  of  Man,  and  the  oUier,  Alexander 
of  the  Isles,  a  descendant  of  Eeginald. 

The  conquest  and  partition  of  Argyle  by 
Alexander  II.,  and  tlie  subsequent  annexation 
of  the  Western  Islands  to  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  under  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
anniliUated  the  power  of  the  race  of  Conn  as 
an  independent  tribe ;  and,  from  the  failme  of 
the  male  descendants  of  Dugall  in  the  person 
of  Ewen,  had  the  eilect  of  dividing  the  clan 
into  three  distinct  branches,  the  heads  of  which 
held  their  lands  of  the  cro'wn.  These  were  the 
clan  Euari  or  Eory,  the  clan  Donald,  and  the 
clan  Dugall,  so  called  from  three  sons  of  Eanald 
or  Eeginald,  the  son  of  Somorled  by  Eagu- 
hUdis,  daughter  of  Olave. 

Of  this  Eanald  or  Eeginald,  but  little  com- 
paratively is  known.  According  to  the  High- 
land custom  of  gavel,  Somerled's  property  was 
divided  amongst  all  his  sons;  and  in  this 
division  the  portion  which  fell  to  the  share  of 
Eeginald  appears  to  have  consisted  of  the  island 
of  Islay,  with  Kin  tyre,  and  part  of  Lorn  on  the 
mainland.  Contemporary  with  Eegmald  there 
was  a  Norwegian  king  of  Man  and  the  Isles, 
who,  being  called  by  the  same  name,  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  the  head  of  the  Siol 
Conn.  Eeginald,  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
DugaU,  was  designated  as  Lord,  and  sometimes 
even  as  Kiag,  of  the  Isles  ;'  and  he  had  like- 
wise the  title  of  Lord  of  Argyle  and  Kintyre, 
in  wliich  last  capacity  he  granted  certain  lands 
to  an  abbey  that  had  been  founded  by  himself 
at  Saddel  in  Kintyre.  But  these  titles  did  not 
descend  to  his  children.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Eoderick,*  who,  on  the  conquest 
of  Argyle,  agreed  to  hold  his  lands  of  Eory,  or 
the  crown,  and  afterwards  was  commonly  styled 

'  "  Both  Dugall  and  Reginald  were  called  Kings  of 
the  Isles  at  the  same  time  that  Eeginald,  the  son  of 
Godred  the  Black,  was  styled  King  of  Man  and  the 
Isles  ;  and  in  the  next  generation  we  find  mention  of 
these  kings  of  the  Isles  of  the  race  of  Somerled  exist- 
ing at  one  time. "  The  word  king  with  the  Norwegians 
therefore  corresponds  to  Magnate. — Gregory,  17. 

*  "  The  seniority  of  Roderick,  son  of  Reginald,  has 
not  heen  universally  admitted,  some  authors  making 
Donald  the  elder  hy  birth.  But  the  point  is  of  little 
moment,  seeing  that  the  direct  and  legitimate  line  of 
Roderick,  who,  with  his  immediate  progeny,  held  a 
large  portion  of  the  Isles,  terminated  in  a  female  in 
the  third  generation,  when  the  succession  of  the  house 
of  Somerled  fell  indisputably  to  the  descendants  of 
Donald,  second  grandson  of  Somerled,  and  head  of  the 
entire  and  potent  clan  of  the  Macdonalds." — Smibert, 
p.  20. 
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Lord  of  Kintyre.  In  this  lioderick  the  blood 
of  the  Norwegian  rovers  seems  to  have  revived 
in  all  its  pristine  purity.  Preferring  "the  good 
old  -way,  the  simple  plan"  to  more  peaceful  and 
honest  pursuits,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
noted  pirates  of  his  day,  and  the  annals  of  the 
period  are  fiUed  with  accounts  of  his  predatory 
expeditions.  But  his  sons,  DugaU  and  Allan, 
had  the  grace  not  to  foUow  the  vocation  of 
their  father,  for  which  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  evinced  any  predilection.  Dugall  having 
given  important  aid  to  Haco  in  his  expedition 
against  the  'Western  Isles,  obtained  in  conse- 
quence a  considerable  increase  of  territory,  and 
died  without  descendants.  Allan  succeeded  to 
the  possessions  of  this  branch  of  the  race  of 
Conn,  and,  upon  the  annexation  of  the  Isles 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  transferred  his  alle- 
giance to  Alexander  III.,  along  with  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  Hebrides.^ 

Allan  left  one  son,  Roderick,  of  whom  almost 
notliing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  not  con- 
sidered as  legitimate  by  the  feudal  law,  and  in 
consequence  was  succeeded  in  his  lordship  of 
Garmoran  by  his  daughter  Christina.  Yet  the 
custom  or  law  of  the  Highlands,  according  to 
which  his  legitimacy  could  'moult  no  feather,' 
had  stiU  sufficient  force  amongst  the  people  to 
induce  the  daughter  to  legalise  her  father's 
possession  of  the  lands  by  a  formal  resignation 
and  reconveyance;  a  circumstance  which  shows 
how  deeply  it  had  taken  root  in  the  habits  and 
the  opinions  of  the  people.  Eoderick,  how- 
ever, incurred  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  during 
the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  "  probably,"  as  Mr 
Skene  thinks,  "from  some  connection  -ivith  the 
Soulis  conspiracy  of  1320;"  but  his  lands  were 
restored  to  his  son  Ranald  by  David  II. 
Ranald,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  ex- 
tensive possessions.  Holding  of  the  Earl  of 
Ross  some  lauds  in  North  Argyle,  he  unhappily 
became  embroiled  with  that  powerful  chief,  and 
a  bitter  feud,  engendered  by  proximity,  arose 
between  them.  In  that  age  the  spirit  of  hos- 
tility seldom  remained  long  inactive.  In  1 346, 
David  II.  having  summoned  the  barons  of 
Scotland  to  meet  him  at  Perth,  Ranald,  like 


»  In  tlie  list  of  the  Karons  who  assembled  at  Scone 
in  1284  to  declare  Margaret,  the  Haiti  of  Norway, 
heiress  to  the  crown,  he  appears  under  the  name  of 
Allangiis  filius  Soderici. 


the  others,  obeyed  the  call,  and  having  made 
his  appearance,  attended  by  a  considerable 
body  of  men,  took  up  his  quarters  at  the 
monastery  of  Elcho,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
tlie  Fair  City.  To  the  Earl  of  Ross,  who  was 
also  with  the  army,  this  seemed  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  revenging  himself  on  his  enemy; 
and  accordingly  having  surprised  and  entered 
the  monastery  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he 
slew  Ranald  and  seven  of  liis  followers.  By 
the  death  of  Ranald,  the  male  descendants  of 
Roderick  became  extinct ;  and  John  of  the 
Isles,  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Donald,  who  had 
married  Amy,  the  only  sister  of  Ranald,  now 
claimed  the  succession  to  that  principality. 

THE  MACDONALDS  OR  CLAN  DONALD. 


VDGL  — Heath 


The  Clan  Donald  derive  their  origin  from  a 
son  of  Reginald,  who  appears  to  have  inherited 
South  Kuityre,  and  the  island  of  Islay ;  but 
little  is  known  of  their  history  until  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Isles  to  the  crown  in  the  year 
1266.  According  to  Highland  tradition,  Donald 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  do  penance,  and 
obtain  absolution  for  the  various  enormities  of 
his  former  life  ;  and,  on  his  return,  evinced  his 
gratitude  and  piety  bj'  making  grants  of  land 
to  the  monastery  of  Saddel,  and  other  religious 
houses  in  Scotland.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Angus  Mor,  who,  on  the  arrival  of  Haco 
with  his  fleet,  immediately  joined  the  Nor- 
wegian king,  and  assisted  him  during  the 
whole  of  the  expedition ;  yet,  when  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  afterwards  concluded  between  the 
kings  of  Norway  and  Scotland,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
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part  wliioli  he  took  ia  that  enterprise.  In  the 
year  1284  he  appeared  at  the  convention,  by 
which  the  Maid  of  Norway  was  declared  heiress 
of  the  crown,  and  obtained  as  the  price  of  his 
support  on  that  occasion  a  grant  of  Aidna- 
murclian,  a  part  of  the  earldom  of  Garmoran,' 
and  the  confirmation  of  his  father's  and  grand- 
father's grants  to  the  monastery  of  SaddeL 
Angus  left  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Angus 
Og  (/.e  ,  the  younger).  Alexander,  by  a  mar- 
riage with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ewen  of 
Ergadia,  acquired  a  considerable  addition  to 
his  possessions;  but  having  joined  the  Lord  of 
Lorn  in  his  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Eobert 
Bruce,  he  became  involved  in  the  ruin  of  that 
chief ;  and  being  obliged  to  surrender  to  tlie 
king,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Dundonald  Castle, 
where  he  died.  His  whole  possessions  were 
forfeited,  and  given  to  his  brother,  Angus  Og, 
who,  having  attached  himself  to  the  party  of 
Bruce,  and  remained  faithful  in  the  hour  of 
adversity,  now  received  the  reward  of  liis 
fidelity  and  devotion.  Angus  assisted  in 
the  attack  upon  Carrick,  when  the  king 
recovered  "his  father's  haU;"  and  he  was 
present  at  Baunockburn,  where,  at  the  head  of 
his  clan,  he  formed  the  reserve,  and  did  battle 
"  stalwart  and  stout,"  on  that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten day.  Bruce,  having  at  length  reaped 
the  reward  of  all  his  tods  and  dangers,  and 
secured  the  independence  of  Scotland,  was 
not  unmindful  of  those  who  had  participated 
in  the  struggle  thus  victoriously  consummated. 
Accordingly,  he  bestowed  upon  Angus  the 
lordship  of  Lochaber,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Comyns,  together  with  the  lands  of  Dur- 
rour  and  Glencoe,  and  the  islands  of  Mull, 
lyree,  &c.,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  family  of  Lorn.  Prudence  might 
have  restrained  the  royal  bounty.  The  family 
of  the  Isles  were  already  too  powerful  for  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  king,  secure  of  the  attachment 
and  fidelity  of  Angus,  contented  himself  with 
making  the  permission  to  erect  a  castle  or 
fort  at  Tarbat  in  Kintyre,  a  condition  of  the 
grants  which  he  had  made.  This  distinguished 
chief  died  ewly  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
leaving   two   sons,   John   his   successor,    and 


'  "The  Lordship  of  Garmoran  (also  called  Garbh- 
clirioch)  comprehends  the  districts  of  Moidart,  Arisaig, 
ilorar,  and  Knoydart." — Gregory,  p.  27. 


Jolin  Og,  the  ancestor  ol  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe. 

Angus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  all  Ids 
life  been  a  steady  friend  to  the  crown,  and  had 
profited  by  his  fidelity.  But  liis  son  John  does 
not  seem  to  have  inherited  the  loyalty  along 
with  the  power,  dignities,  and  possessions  of 
liis  father.  Having  had  some  dispute  with  the 
Eegent  concerning  certain  lands  which  had  been 
granted  by  Bruce,  he  joined  the  party  of  Edward 
Baliol  and  the  English  kiug ;  and,  by  a  formal 
treaty  concluded  on  the  12th  of  December  1335, 
andconfirmedbyEdwardlll.  on  the5th  October 
1336,  engaged  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
former,  in  consideration  of  a  grant  of  tlie  lands 
and  islands  claimed  by  the  Earl  of  Moray,  be- 
sides certain  other  advantages.  But  all  the 
intrigues  of  Edward  were  baffled;  Scotland  was 
entirely  freed  from  tlie  dominion  of  the  English ; 
and,  in  the  year  1341,  David  II.  was  recalled 
from  France  to  assume  the  undisputed  sove- 
reignty of  Ms  native  country.  Upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  David,  anxious  to 
attach  to  his  party  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Scottish  barons,  concluded  a  treaty  with  John 
of  the  Isles,  who,  in  consequence,  pledged  him- 
self to  support  his  government.  But  a  cu'cum- 
stance  soon  afterwards  occurred  which  threw 
liim  once  more  into  the  interest  of  Baliol  and 
the  English  party.  In  1346,  Eanald  of  the 
Isles  having  been  slain  at  Perth  by  the  Earl  of 
Ross,  as  abeady  mentioned,  John,  who  had 
married  his  sister  Amy,  immediately  laid  claim 
to  the  succession.  The  government,  however, 
unwilling  to  aggrandise  a  chief  already  too 
powerful,  determined  to  oppose  indirectly  his 
pretensions,  and  evade  the  recognition  of  his 
claim.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  pretexts 
employed,  or  the  obstacles  which  were  raised 
by  the  government.  Their  effect  was  to  restore 
to  the  party  of  Baliol  one  of  its  most  powerful 
adherents,  and  to  enable  John  in  the  mean- 
while to  concentrate  in  his  own  person  nearly 
all  the  possessions  of  his  ancestor  Somerled. 

But  ere  long  a  most  remarkable  change 
took  place  in  the  character  and  position  of 
the  different  parties  or  factions,  which  at 
that  time  divided  Scotland.  The  king  of 
Scotland  now  appeared  in  the  extraordinary 
and  unnatural  character .  of  a  mere  tool 
or   partisan   of  Edward,   and   even   seconded 
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covertly  tlie  endeavours  of  the  English  king  to 
overturn  the  independence  of  Scotland.  Its 
effect  was  to  throw  into  active  opposition  the 
party  wliich  had  hitherto  supported  the  throne 
and  the  cause  of  independence ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  secure  to  the  enemies  of  both 
the  favour  and  countenance  of  the  king.  But 
as  soon  as  by  this  interchange  the  English 
pai'ty  became  identified  with  the  royal  faction, 
Jolin  of  the  Isles  abandoned  it,  and  formed  a 
connection  with  that  party  to  which  he  had  for 
many  years  been  openly  opposed.  At  the  head 
of  the  national  party  was  the  Steward  of  Scot- 
land, who,  being  desirous  of  strengthening 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  more  powerful 
barons,  hailed  the  accession  of  John  to  his  in- 
terests as  an  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune, 
and  cemented  their  union  by  giving  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles  his  own  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
real  aim  of  this  policy  was  not  for  a  moment 
misunderstood;  but  any  open  manifestation  of 
force  was  at  first  cautiously  avoided.  At 
length,  in  1366,  when  the  heavy  burdens 
imposed  upon  the  people  to  raise  the  ransom 
of  the  king  had  produced  general  discontent, 
and  David's  jealousy  of  the  Steward  had  dis- 
played itseK  by  throwing  into  prison  the 
acknowledged  successor  to  the  throne,  the 
northern  barons  broke  out  into  open  rebellion, 
and  refused  either  to  pay  the  tax  imposed,  or 
to  obey  the  king's  summons  to  attend  the  par- 
liament. 

In  this  state  matters  remained  for  some  time, 
when  David  applied  to  the  Steward,  as  the  only 
person  capable  of  restoring  peace  to  the  country, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  commissioned  him  to  put 
down  the  rebeUion.  The  latter,  satisfied  that 
his  objects  would  be  more  effectually  forwarded 
by  steady  opposition  to  the  court  than  by 
avowedly  taking  part  with  the  insurgents, 
accepted  the  commission,  and  employed  every 
means  in  his  power  to  reduce  the  refractory 
barons  to  obedience.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  only  partially  successful.  The  Earls  of 
Mar  and  Eoss,  and  other  northern  barons, 
whose  object  was  now  attained,  at  once  laid 
down  their  arms  ;  John  of  Lorn  and  Gillespie 
Campbell  likewise  gave  in  their  submission ; 
but  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  secure  in  the  dis- 
tance and  inaccessible  nature  of  his  territories, 
refused  to  yield,  and.  in  fact,  set  the  royal 


power  at  defiance.  The  course  of  events, 
however,  soon  enabled  David  to  bring  this 
refractory  subject  to  terms.  Edward,  finding 
that  France  required  his  undivided  attention, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  prosecute  his  am- 
bitious projects  against  Scotland  ;  a  peace  was 
accordingly  concluded  between  the  rival  coun- 
tries ;  and  David  thus  foiind  himself  at  liberty 
to  turn  his  whole  force  against  the  Isles.  With 
this  view  he  commanded  the  attendance  of  the 
Steward  and  other  barons  of  the  realm,  and 
resolved  to  proceed  in  person  against  the  re- 
bels. But  the  Steward,  perceiving  that  the 
continuance  of  the  rebellion  might  prove  fatal 
to  his  party,  prevailed  with  liis  son-in-law  to 
meet  the  king  at  Inverness,  where  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into,  by  wliich  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles  not  only  engaged  to  submit  to  the 
royal  authority,  and  pay  his  share  of  all  public 
burdens,  but  further  promised  to  put  down  all 
others  who  should  attempt  to  resist  either ; 
and,  besides  his  own  oath,  he  gave  hostages  to 
the  king  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation. 
The  accession  of  Eobert  Steward  or  Stewart  to 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  wliich  took  place  in 
1371,  shortly  after  this  act  of  submission,  brought 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles  into  close  connection 
with  the  court ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this 
reign  he  remained  in  as  perfect  tranquillity, 
and  gave  as  loyal  support  to  the  government 
as  his  father  Angus  had  done  under  that  of 
King  Eobert  Bruce.-  In  those  barbarous  and 
unsettled  times,  the  government  was  not  always 
in  a  condition  to  reduce  its  refractory  vassals 
by  force ;  and,  from  the  frequent  changes  and 
revolutions  to  which  it  was  exposed,  joined  to 
its  general  weakness,  the  penalty  of  forfeiture 
was  but  little  dreaded.  Its  true  policy,  there- 
fore, was  to  endeavour  to  bind  to  its  interests, 
by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  alliance,  those 
turbulent  chiefs  whom  it  was  always  difficult 
and  often  impossible  to  reduce  to  obedience 
by  the  means  commonly  employed  for  that 
purpose. 

The  advice  which  King  Eobert  Bruce  had 
left  for  the  guidance  of  his  successors,  in  regard 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  was  certainly  dictated 

'  The  properties  of  Moidart,  Arisaig,  Morar,  and 
Knoidart,  on  the  mainland,  and  tlie  isles  of  Uist, 
]5arra.  Rum,  Egg,  and  Harris,  were  assigned  and  cou- 
firnied  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  charter  dated  at  Scone 
March  9,  1371-2. 
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by  sound  poKtical  wisdom.  He  foresaw  the 
danger  which  would  result  to  the  crown  were 
the  extensive  territories  and  consequent  in- 
fluence of  these  insular  chiefs  ever  again  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  person  of  one  individual ; 
and  he  earnestly  recommended  to  those  who 
should  come  after  him  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  permit  or  to  sanction  such 
aggrandisement.  But,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  claims  of  Jolm  were  too  great  to  be  over- 
looked ;  and  though  Eobert  Stewart  could 
scarcely  have  been  insensible  of  the  eventual 
danger  which  might  result  from  disregarding 
the  admonition  of  Bruce,  yet  he  had  not  been 
more  than  a  year  on  the  throne  when  he 
granted  to  his  son-in-law  a  feudal  title  to  aU 
those  lands  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Kanald  the  son  of  Koderick,  and  thus  conferred 
on  him  a  boon  which  had  often  been  demanded 
in  vain  by  liis  predecessors.  King  Eobert, 
however,  since  he  could  not  with  propriety 
obstruct  the  accumulation  of  so  much  property 
in  one  house,  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
future  ciiscord  by  bringing  about  a  division  of 
the  property  amongst  the  different  branches  of 
the  family.  With  this  view  he  persuaded 
•John,  who  had  been  twice  married,  not  only 
to  gavel  the  lands  amongst  his  offspring,  which 
was  the  usual  practice  of  his  family,  but  also 
to  render  the  children  of  both  marriages 
feudally  independent  of  one  another.  Ac- 
cordingly King  Eobert,  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  confirmed  a  charter  granted  by  John 
to  Eeginald,  the  second  son  of  the  first  mar- 
riage, by  which  the  lands  of  Garmoran,  form- 
ing the  dowry  of  Eeginald's  mother,  were  to 
be  held  of  John's  heirs ;  that  is,  of  the 
descendants  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  mar- 
riage, who  would,  of  course,  succeed  to  all  his 
possessions  that  had  not  been  feudally  destined 
or  devised  to  other  parties.  Nor  was  this  all. 
A  short  time  afterwards  John  resigned  into 
the  king's  hands  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
western  portion  of  his  territories,  and  received 
from  Eobert  charters  of  these  lands  in  favour 
of  himself  and  the  issue  of  his  marriage  with 
the  king's  daughter ;  so  that  the  children  of 
the  second  marriage  were  rendered  feudally 
mdependent  of  those  of  the  first,  and  the  seeds 
of  future  discord  and  contention  effectually 
sown  between  them.     After  this  period  little 


is  known  of  the  history  of  John,  wlio  is  sup 
posed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1380. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  king's  reign, 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  his  successor, 
Eobert  III.,  no  collision  seems  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  insular  chiefs  and  the  general 
government ;  and  hence  little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  their  proceedings.  But  when  the  dissensions 
of  the  Scottish  barons,  occasioned  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Duke  of  Eothesay,  and  the  subse- 
quent departiu:e  of  the  Earl  of  March  to  the 
English  court,  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  the  invasion  of 
Scotland  by  an  English  army,  the  insular  chiefs 
appear  to  have  renewed  their  intercourse  with 
England;  being  more  swayed  by  considerations 
of  interest  or  policy,  than  by  the  ties  of  rela- 
tionship to  the  royal  family  of  Scotland.  At 
this  time  the  clan  was  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  heads  of  which  seemed  to  have 
possessed  co-ordinate  rank  and  authority. 
Godfrey,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  first 
marriage,  ruled  on  the  mainland,  as  lord  of 
Garmoran  and  Lochaber ;  Donald,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  second  marriage,  held  a  considerable 
ten-itory  of  the  crown,  then  known  as  the  feu- 
dal lordship  of  the  Isles  ;  whilst  the  younger 
brothers,  having  received  the  provisions  usually 
allotted  by  the  law  of  gavel,  held  these  as  vas- 
sals either  of  Godfrey  or  of  Donald.  This 
temporary  equipoise  was,  however,  scon  dis- 
turbed by  the  marriage  of  Donald  with  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Alexander  Earl  of  Eoss,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  aUiance  he  ultimately  sue 
ceeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  earldom. 
Euphemia,  only  child  of  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Eoss,  entered  a  convent  and  became  a  nun, 
having  previously  committed  the  charge  of  the 
earldom  to  her  grandfather,  Albany.  Donald, 
however,  lost  no  time  in  preferring  his  claim  to 
the  succession  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  conse- 
sequences  of  which  have  already  been  narrated 
in  detail. '  Donald,  with  a  considerable  force, 
invaded  Eoss,  and  met  with  little  or  no  resist- 
ance from  the  people  till  he  reached  Dingwall, 
where  he  was  encountered  by  Angus  Dhu  Mac- 
kay,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  men 
from  Sutherland,  whom,  after  a  fierce  conflict, 
he  completely  defeated  and  made  their  leader 

'  For  details,  see  vol.  i.,  p.  69,  el  sr<j. 
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prisoner.  Leaving  the  district  of  Ross,  which 
uow  ackno-svledged  his  authority,  he  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  tlirough  Moray, 
and  penetrated  into  Aberdeenshire.  Here, 
however,  a  decisive  check  awaited  him.  On 
the  24th  of  July,  1411,  he  was  met  at  the 
village  of  Harlaw  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  at 
the  head  of  aii  army  inferior  in  numbers,  but 
composed  of  better  materials ;  and  a  battle 
ensued,  upon  the  event  of  which  seemed  to 
depend  the  decision  of  the  question,  whether 
the  Celtic  or  the  Sassenach  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  were  in  future  to  possess  the 
supremacy.  The  immediate  issue  of  the  con- 
flict was  doubtfid,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  But 
the  superior  numbers  and  irregular  valour  of 
tlie  Highland  followers  of  Donald  had  received 
a  severe  check  from  the  steady  discipline  and 
more  effective  arms  of  the  Lowland  gentry  ; 
they  had  been  too  roughly  handled  to  think  of 
rene-iving  the  combat,  for  which  their  opponents 
seem  to  have  been  quite  prepared ;  and,  as  in 
such  circumstances  a  drawn  battle  was  equi- 
valent to  a  defeat,  Donald  was  compelled,  as 
the  Americans  saj',  "  to  advance  backwards." 
The  Duke  of  Albany,  having  obtained  rein- 
forcements, marched  in  person  to  Dingwall; 
but  Donald,  having  no  desire  to  try  again  the 
fate  of  arms,  retired  with  his  followers  to  the 
Isles,  leaving  Albany  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Ross,  where  he  remained  during  the 
winter.  Next  summer  the  war  was  renewed, 
and  carried  on  with  various  success,  until  at 
length  the  insidar  chief  found  it  necessary  to 
come  to  terms  -nTith  tlie  duke,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  by  which  Donald  agreed  to  abandon 
his  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Ross,  and  to  become 
a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Scotland. 

The  vigour  of  Albany  restored  peace  to  the 
kingdom,  and  the  remainder  of  his  regency  was 
not  disturbed  by  any  hostile  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  Donald  of  the  Isles.  But  when  the 
revenge  of  James  I.  had  consummated  the  ruin 
of  the  family  of  Albany,  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Donald,  succeeded,  without  any  opposition,  to 
the  earldom  of  Ross,  and  thus  realised  one 
grand  object  of  his  father's  ambition.  At 
almost  any  other  period  the  acquisition  of 
such  extensive  territories  would  have  given  a 
decided  and  dangerous  preponderance  to  the 


family  of  the  Isles.  The  government  of  Scot- 
land, however,  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who,  by  his  ability,  energy,  and  courage, 
proved  himself  fully  competent  to  control  his 
turbulent  nobles,  and,  if  necessary,  to  destroy 
their  power  and  influence.  Distrustfid,  how- 
ever, of  his  ability  to  reduce  the  northern 
barons  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms,  he  had 
recourse  to  stratagem  ;  and  having  summoned 
them  to  attend  a  parliament  at  Inverness, 
whither  he  proceeded,  attended  by  his  prin- 
cipal nobility  and  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  he  there  caused  forty  of  them  to  be 
arrested  as  soon  as  they  made  their  appear- 
ance. Alexander,  Earl  of  Ross  and  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  his  mother  the  Countess  of 
Ross,  and  Alexander  MacGodfrey,  of  Gar- 
moran,  were  amongst  the  number  of  those 
arrested  on  this  occasion.  Along  with  several 
others,  MacGodfrey  was  immediately  executed, 
and  his  whole  possessions  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
and  the  remainder  were  detained  in  captivity. 
By  this  bold  stroke,  James  conceived  that 
he  had  effectually  subdued  the  Highland 
chiefs;  and,  under  this  impression,  he  soon 
afterwards  liberated  Alexander  of  the  Isles. 
But  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  "  vows 
made  in  pain,"  or  at  least  in  durance,  "  are 
violent  and  void."  The  submission  of  the 
captive  was  merely  feigned.  As  soon  as  he 
had  recovered  his  liberty,  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles  flew  to  arms,  with  what  disastrous  re- 
sults to  himself  has  already  been  told.*  So 
vigorously  did  the  king's  officers  follow  up  the 
victory,  that  the  insular  chief,  finding  con- 
cealment or  escape  equally  impossible,  was 
compelled  to  throw  himself  upon  the  royal 
clemency.  He  went  to  Edinburgh,  and,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  solemn  festival  celebrated  in  the 
chapel  of  Holyrood,  on  Easter  Sunday  1429,  the 
unfortunate  chief,  whose  ancestors  had  treated 
with  the  crown  on  the  footing  of  independent 
princes,  appeared  before  the  assembled  court  in 
liis  shirt  and  drawers,  and  implored  on  his 
knees,  with  a  naked  sword  held  by  the  point 
in  his  hand,  the  forgiveness  of  his  offended 
monarch.  Satisfied  with  this  extraordinary 
act  of  humiliation,  James  granted  the  sup- 
pliant his  life,  and  directed  him  to  be  forth- 
with imprisoned  in  Tantallon  castle. 
*  See  vol.  i.  p.  73. 
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The  spirit  of  clanship  could  not  brook  such 
a  mortal  affront.  The  cry  for  vengeance  was 
raised  ;  the  strength  of  the  clan  was  mustered ; 
and  Alexander  had  scarcely  been  two  years  in 
captivity  when  the  Isles  once  more  broke  out 
into  open  insurrection.  Under  the  command 
of  Donald  Balloch,  the  cousin  of  Alexander 
and  chief  of  clan  Eanald,  the  Islanders  burst 
into  Lochaber,  where,  having  encountered  an 
army  which  had  been  stationed  in  that  country 
for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  Highlanders, 
they  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  king's 
troops  were  commanded  by  the  Earls  of  Mar 
and  Caithness,  the  latter  of  whom  fell  in  the 
action,  whdst  the  former  saved  with  diificulty 
the  remains  of  the  discomfited  force.  Donald 
Balloch,  however,  did  not  follow  up  his  victory, 
but  having  ravaged  the  adjacent  districts,  with- 
drew first  to  the  Isles,  and  afterwards  to  Ireland. 
In  this  emergency  James  displayed  his  usual 
energy  and  activity.  To  repair  the  reverse 
sustained  by  his  lieutenants,  he  proceeded  in 
person  to  the  North ;  his  expedition  was  at- 
tended with  complete  success;  and  he  soon 
received  the  submission  of  all  the  chiefs  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  was  presented  with  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  head  of  Donald  Balloch ; 
"  but,"  says  Mr  Gregory,  "  as  Donald  Balloch 
certairdy  survived  king  James  many  years,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  sending  of  the  head  to  Edin- 
burgh was  a  stratagem  devised  by  the  cral'ty 
islander,  in  order  to  check  further  pursuit." 
The  king,  being  thus  successful,  listened  to  the 
voice  of  clemency.  He  restored  to  liberty  the 
prisoner  of  TantaUon,  granted  him  a  free  par- 
don for  his  various  acts  of  rebellion,  confirmed 
to  him  aU  his  titles  and  possessions,  and  further 
conferred  upon  him  the  lordship  of  Lochaber, 
which,  on  its  forfeiture,  had  been  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Mar.  The  wisdom  of  tlus  proceeding 
soon  became  apparent.  Alexander  could 
scarcely  forget  the  humiliation  he  had  un- 
dergone, and  the  imprisonment  he  had  en- 
dured ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  appears  to 
have  joined  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and 
Douglas,  who  at  that  time  headed  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  court ;  but  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  the  peace  of  the  country  was  not 
again  disturbed  by  any  rebeUious  proceedings 
nn  his  part,  and  thus  far  the  king  reaped  the 


reward  of  his  clemency.  Alexander  died  about 
1447,  leaving  three  sons,  John,  Hugh,  and 
Celestine. 

The  opposition  of  Crawford,  Douglas,  and 
their  associates  had  hitherto  been  chronic  ; 
but,  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  it  broke  out 
into  active  iasun'ection ;  and  the  new  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  as  determined  an  opponent  of  the 
royal  party  as  his  father  had  been,  seized  the 
royal  castles  of  Inverness,  Urquhart,  and 
Ruthven  in  Badenoch,  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring himself  independent.  In  thus  raising 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  John  of  the  Isles 
was  secretly  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 
and  openly  by  the  barons,  who  were  attached 
to  his  party.  But  a  series  of  fatalities  soon 
extinguished  this  insiurection.  Douglas  was 
murdered  in  Edinburgh  Castle;  Cra\vford  was 
entirely  defeated  by  Huntly;  and  John,  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  son  Angus,  was  doomed  to 
experience,  in  his  own  territories,  the  same 
opposition  which  he  had  himself  offered  to  the 
general  government.  Submission  was,  there- 
fore, inevitable.  Having  for  several  years 
maintained  a  species  of  independence,  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  lands  into  the  hands 
of  the  king,  and  to  consent  to  hold  them  as  a 
vassal  of  the  crown.  This,  however,  was  but 
a  trifling  matter  compared  with  the  rebellion 
of  his  son,  which,  fomented  probably  by  the 
court,  proved  eventually  the  ruin  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  the  Isles,  after  it  had  existed  so 
long  in  a  state  of  partial  independence. 
Various  circumstances  are  stated  as  having 
given  rise  to  this  extraordinary  contest,  al- 
though in  none  of  these,  probably,  is  the  true 
cause  to  be  found.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Angus  Og,^  having  been  appointed  his  father's 

5  ' '  The  authority  of  Mr  Skene  is  usually  to  be  re- 
ceived a3  of  no  common  weight,  but  the  account 
given  by  him  of  this  portion  of  the  MacJouald 
annals  does  not  consist  with  unquestionable  facts. 
As  such,  the  statements  in  the  national  collections  of 
Foedera  (Treaties),  and  the  Records  of  Parliament, 
ought  certainly  to  be  regarded ;  and  a  preference 
must  be  given  to  their  testimony  over  the  counter- 
assertions  of  ancient  private  annalists.  Some  of  the 
latter  parties  seem  to  assert  that  John  II.,  who  had 
no  children  by  Elizabeth  Livingston  (daughter  of 
Lord  Livingston),  had  yet  "  a  natural  son  begotten  of 
Macduffie  of  Colonsay's  daughter,  and  Angus  Og,  his 
legitimate  son,  by  the  Earl  of  Angus's  daughter." 
No  mention  of  this  Angus'  marriage  occurs  in  any  one 
public  document  relating  to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  or 
to  the  Douglases,  then  Earls  of  Angus.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  acknowledged  ^"ife  of  John  of  the 
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lieutenant  and  representative  in  all  Ids  posses- 
sions, took  advantage  of  the  station  or  office 
which  was  thus  conferred  on  him,  deprived 
his  father  of  all  authority,  and  got  himself 
declared  Lord  of  the  Isles.  How  this  was 
effected  we  know  not ;  bt  t  scarcely  had  he 
attained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  when 
he  resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance  upon 
the  Earl  of  Athole,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  his 
house,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  declare  him- 
self altogether  independent  of  the  crown. 
With  this  view,  having  collected  a  numerous 
army,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  the  castle 
of  Inverness,  and  having  been  admitted  by  the 
governor,  who  had  no  suspicion  whatever  of 
his  design,  immediately  proclaimed  himself 
king  of  the  Isles.  He  then  invaded  the 
district  of  Athole  ;  stormed  and  took  Blair 
Castle;  and  having  seized  the  earl  and  coun- 
tess, carried  them  prisoners  to  Islay.  The 
reason  given  by  Mr  Gregory  for  Angus's 
enmity  against  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Athole  is,  that  the  former  having  crossed  over 
privately  to  Islay,  carried  off  the  infant  son  of 
Angus,  called  Donald  Duhh,  or  the  Black,  and 
committed  him  to  the  care  of  Argj-le,  his 
maternal  grandfather,  who  placed  him  in  the 
Castle  of  Inchconnely,  where  he  was  detained 
for  many  years.  Mr  Gregory  places  this  event 
after  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Bay.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  Isles  with  the  booty  he  had 
obtained,  the  marauder  was  overtaken  by  a 
violent  tempest,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
his  galleys  foundered.  Heaven  seemed  to  de- 
clare against  the  spoiler,  who  had  added  sacri- 
lege to  rapine  by  plundering  and  attempting 
to  burn  the  chapel  of  St  Bridget  in  Athole. 
Stricken  with  remorse  for  the  crime  he  had 
committed,  he  released  the  earl  and  countess, 
and  then  sought  to  expiate  his  guilt  by  doing 

Isles,  Elizabeth  Livingston,  was  certainly  alive  in 
1475,  at  which  date  he,  among  other  charges,  is 
accused  of  making  "  his  bastard  sou"  a  lieutenant  to 
him  in  "  insurrectionary  convocations  of  the  lieges  ;" 
and  Angus  could  therefore  come  of  no  second  mar- 
riage. He  indubitably  is  the  same  party  still  more 
distinctly  named  in  subsequent  Parliamentary  Records 
as  "  Angus  of  the  Isles,  bastard  son  to  umquhile  John 
of  the  Isles."  The  attribution  of  noble  and  legitimate 
birth  to  Angus  took  its  origin,  without  doubt,  in  the 
circumstance  of  John's  want  of  children  by  marriage 
having  raised  his  natural  son  to  a  high  degree  of 
power  in  the  clan,  which  the  active  character  of 
Angus  well  fitted  him  to  use  as  he  willed." — Smibert's 
Clans  pp.  23,  24. 


penance  on  the  spot  where  it  had   been   in- 
cuirod. 

As  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance, 
this  Angus  Og  next  engaged  in  treason  upon  a 
larger  scale.  At  the  instigation  of  this  hopeful 
son,  his  father,  whom  he  had  already  deprived 
of  all  authority,  now  entered  into  a  compact 
with  the  king  of  England  and  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  the  object  of  which  was  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  subjugation  of  Scotland,  and  its 
partition  amongst  the  contracting  parties.  By 
this  treaty,  which  is  dated  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1462,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  agreed,  on 
the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum,  to  become 
the  sworn  ally  of  the  king  of  England,  and  to 
assist  that  monarch,  with  the  whole  body  of 
his  retainers,  in  the  wars  in  Ireland  and  else- 
where; and  it  was  further  provided,  that  in 
the  event  of  the  entire  subjugation  of  Scotland, 
the  whole  of  that  kingdom,  to  the  north  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  should  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Douglas,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and 
Donald  Balloch  of  Islay ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  Douglas  was  to  be  reinstated  in  posses- 
sion of  those  lands  between  the  Forth  and  the 
English  borders,  from  which  he  had,  at  this 
time,  been  excluded.  Conquest,  partition,  and 
spoliation,  were  thus  the  objects  contemplated 
in  this  extraordinary  compact.  Yet  no  pro- 
ceeding appears  to  have  been  taken,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty,  until  the  year  1473, 
when  we  find  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  again  in 
arms  against  the  government.  He  continued 
several  years  in  open  rebellion;  but  having 
received  little  or  no  support  from  the  other 
parties  to  the  league,  he  was  declared  a  traitor 
in  a  parliament  held  at  Edinburgli  ia  1475, 
his  estates  were  also  confiscated,  and  the  Earls 
of  Crawford  and  Athole  were  directed  to  march 
against  him  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 
The  meditated  blow  was,  however,  averted  by 
the  timely  interposition  of  his  father,  the 
Earl  of  Boss.  By  a  seasonable  grant  of  the 
lands  of  Knapdale,  he  secured  the  influence 
of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  through  the 
mediation  of  that  nobleman,  received  a  re- 
mission of  his  past  offences,  was  reinstated  in 
his  hereditary  possessions,  which  he  had  re- 
signed into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  created 
a  peer  of  parliament,  by  the  title  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles.     The  earldom  of  Boss,  the  lands  of 
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Kjiapdale,  and  the  slierilfships  of  Inverness  and 
Nairn  were,  however,  retained  by  the  crown, 
apparently  as  the  price  of  the  remission  granted 
to  this  doubly  unfortunate  man. 

But  Angus  Og  was  no  party  to  this  arrange- 
ment. He  continued  to  defy  the  power  of  the 
government;  and  when  the  Earl  of  Athole  was 
sent  to  the  north  to  reinstate  the  Earl  of  Eoss 
in  his  remaininig  possessions,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  clan,  and  prepared  to  give 
him  battle.  Athole  was  joined  by  the  Mac- 
kenzies,  Mackays,  Erasers,  and  others ;  but 
being  met  by  Angus  at  a  place  called  Lage- 
bread,  he  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  escaped  with  great  difficulty  from  the  field. 
The  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Huntly  were  then 
sent  against  tliis  desperate  rebel,  the  one  by 
sea  and  the  other  by  land;  but  neither  of  them 
prevailed  against  the  victorious  insurgent.  A 
third  expedition,  under  the  Earls  of  Argyll  and 
Athole,  accompanied  by  the  fatlier  of  tlie  rebel 
and  several  families  of  the  Isles,  produced  no 
result;  and  the  two  earls,  who  seem  to  have  had 
little  taste  for  an  encounter  with  Angus,  re- 
turned without  effecting  anything.  John  the 
father, however,  proceeded  onwards  through  the 
Sound  of  MuU,  accompanied  by  the  Macleans, 
Macleods,  MacneiUs,  and  others,  and  having 
encountered  Angus  in  a  bay  on  the  south  side 
of  the  promontory  of  Ardnamurohan,*  a  des- 
perate combat  ensued,  in  which  Angus  was 
again  victorious,  and  his  unfortunate  parent 
overthrown.  By  the  battle  of  the  Bloody 
Bay,  as  it  is  called  in  the  traditions  of  the 
country,  Angus  obtained  possession  of  the  ex- 
tensive territories  of  his  clan,  and,  as  "  when 
treason  prospers  'tis  no  longer  treason,"  was 
recognised  as  its  head.  Angus,  some  time 
before  1490,  when  marching  to  attack  Mac- 
kenzie of  KintaU,  was  assassinated  by  an  Irish 
harper.' 

The  rank  of  heir  to  the  lordship  of  the 
Isles  devolved  on  the  nephew  of  John,  Alex- 
ander of  Lochalsh,  son  of  his  brother,  Celestine. 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  vassals  of 
the  Isles,  he  endeavoured,  it  is  said,  with 
John's  consent,  to  recover  possession  of  the 
earldom  of  Eoss,  and  in  1491,  at  the  head  of 


'  Gregory  (p.  52)  says  this  combat  was  foiiglit  i 
bay  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  near  Tobei-mory. 


'  See  Gregoi^'s  Ilkjhlamls,  p.  5-1. 


large  body  of  western  Highlanders,  he  advanced 
from  Lochaber  into  Badcnoch,  wliere  ho  was 
joined  by  the  clan  Chattan.  They  then  marched 
to  Inverness,  where,  after  taking  the  royal 
castle,  and  placing  a  garrison  in  it,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  north-east,  and  plundered  the 
lands  of  Sir  Alexander  Urquhart,  sheriff  of 
Cromarty.  They  next  hastened  to  Strath- 
connan,  for  the  purpose  of  ravaging  the  lands 
of  the  Mackenzies.  The  latter,  however,  sur- 
prised and  routed  the  invaders,  and  expelled 
them  from  Eoss,  their  leader,  Alexander  of 
Lochalsh,  being  wounded,  and  as  some  say, 
taken  prisoner.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
surrection, at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Estates  in 
Edinburgh  in  May  1493,  the  title  and  posses- 
sions of  the  lord  of  the  Isles  were  declared  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  January  follow- 
ing the  aged  John  appeared  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of 
his  lordship,  after  which  he  appears  to  have 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  king's  house- 
hold, in  the  receipt  of  a  pension.  He  finally 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Paisley,  where  he 
died  about  1498;  and  was  interred,  at  his  own 
request,  in  the  tomb  of  his  royal  ancestor, 
Eobert  llfi 

With  the  view  of  reducing  the  insular 
chiefs  to  subjection,  and  establishing  the  royal 
authority  in  the  Islands,  James  IV.,  soon  after 
the  forfeiture  in  1493,  proceeded  in  person  to 
the  West  Highlands,  when  Alexander  of  Loch- 
alsh, the  principal  cause  of  the  insurrection 
which  had  led  to  it,  and  John  of  Isla,  grand- 
son and  representative  of  Donald  Balloch, 
were  among  the  first  to  make  their  submission. 
On  this  occasion  they  appear  to  have  obtained 
royal  charters  of  the  lands  they  had  previously 
held  under  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  were  both 
knighted.  In  the  following  year  the  king 
visited  the  Isles  twice,  and  having  seized  and 
garrisoned  the  castle  of  Dunaverty  in  South 
Kintyre,  Sir  Jolin  of  Isla,  deeply  resenting  this 
proceeding,  collected  his  followers,  stormed  the 
castle,  and  hung  the  governor  from  the  wall,  in 
the  sight  of  the  king  and  his  ileet.  With  four 
of  liis  sons,  ho  was  soon  after  apprehended  at 
Isla,  by  Maclan  of  Ardnamurchan,  and  being 
conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  they  were  there  exe- 
cuted for  high  treason. 

'  Gregory,  p.  581. 
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In  1495  King  James  assembled  an  army  at 
Glasgow,  and  on  the  18tli  May,  he  was  at  the 
castle  of  Mingarry  in  Ardnamurchan,  when 
several  of  the  Highland  chiefs  made  their 
submission  to  him.  In  1497  Sir  Alexander 
of  Lochalsh  again  rebelled,  and  invading  the 
more  fertile  districts  of  Eoss,  was  by  the 
Mackenzies  and  Munroes,  at  a  place  called 
Drumchatt,  again  defeated  and  driven  out  of 
Eoss.  Proceeding  southward  among  the  Isles, 
he  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Islanders  to  arms 
in  his  behalf,  but  without  success.  He  was 
siu'prised  in  the  island  of  Oransay,  by  Maclan 
of  Ardnamurchan,  and  put  to  death. 

In  1501,  Donald  Duhh,  whom  the  islanders 
regarded  as  their  rightfid.  lord,  and  who,  from 
his  infancy,  had  been  detained  in  confinement 
in  the  castle  of  Inchconnell,  escaped  from 
prison,  and  appeared  among  his  clansmen. 
They  had  always  maintained  that  he  was  the 
lawful  son  of  Angus  of  the  Isles,  by  his  wife 
the  Lady  Margaret  Campbell,  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Argyll,  but  his  legitimacy  was 
denied  by  the  government  when  the  islanders 
combined  to  assert  by  arms  his  claims  as  their 
hereditary  chief.  His  liberation  he  owed  to 
the  gallantry  and  fidelity  of  the  men  of 
Glencoe.  Eepairing  to  the  isles  of  Lewis, 
he  put  himseK  under  the  protection  of  its  lord, 
Torquil  Macleod,  who  had  married  Katherine, 
another  daughter  of  Argyll,  and  therefore  sister 
of  the  lady  whom  the  islanders  believed  to  be 
his  mother.  A  strong  confederacy  was  formed 
in  his  favour,  and  about  Christmas  1503  an 
irruption  of  the  islanders  and  western  clans, 
under  Donald  Duhh,  was  made  into  Badenoch, 
which  was  plundered  and  wasted  with  fire  and 
sword.  To  put  down  tliis  formidable  rebellion, 
the  array  of  the  whole  kingdom  north  of  Forth 
and  Clyde  was  called  out ;  and  the  Earls  of 
Argyll,  Huntly,  Crawford,  and  Marischal, 
and  Lord  Lovat,  with  other  powerful  barons, 
were  charged  to  lead  this  force  against  the 
islanders.  But  two  years  elapsed  before  the 
insurrection  was  finally  quelled.  In  1505  the 
Isles  were  again  invaded  from  the  south  by  the 
king  in  person,  and  from  the  north  by  Huntly, 
who  took  several  prisoners,  but  none  of  them 
of  any  rank.  In  these  various  expeditions  the 
fleet  under  the  celebrated  Sir  Andrew  Wood 
and  Eobert  Barton  was  employed  against  the 


islanders,  and  at  length  the  insurgents  were 
dispersed.  Carniburg,  a  strong  fort  on  a  small 
isolated  rock,  near  the  west  coast  of  Mull,  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge,  was  reduced  ; 
the  Macleans  and  the  Macleods  submitted  to 
the  king,  and  Donald  Duhh,  again  made  a  pri- 
soner, was  committed  to  the  castle  of  Etlinburgh, 
where  ho  remained  for  nearly  forty  years. 
After  this  the  great  power  formerly  enjoyed 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  was  transferred  to  the 
Earls  of  Argj-U  and  Huntly,  the  former  having 
the  chief  rule  in  the  south  isles  and  adjacent 
coasts,  wliQe  the  influence  of  the  latter  pre- 
vailed in  the  north  isles  and  Higiilands. 

The  children  of  Sir  Alexander  of  Lochalsh, 
the  nephew  of  John  the  fourth  and  last  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
and  as  they  were  all  young,  they  appear  to  have 
been    brought    up   iu    the    royal    household. 
Donald,  the  eldest  son,  called  by  the  High- 
landers, Donald  Galda,  or  the  foreigner,  from 
his  early  residence  in  the  Lowlands,  was  al- 
lowed to  inherit  his  father's  estates,  and  was 
frequently  permitted  to  visit  the  Isles.    He  was 
with  James  IV.  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and 
appears  to  have  been  knighted  under  the  royal 
banner  on  that  disastrous  field.     Two  months 
after,  in  November  1513,  he  raised  another  in- 
surrection in  the  Isles,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Macleods  and  Macleans,  was  proclaimed  Lord 
of  the  Isles.     The  numbers  of  his  adherents 
daily  increased.     But  in  the  course  of  1515, 
the  Earl  of  Argyll  prevailed  upon  the  insur- 
gents to  submit  to  the  regent.     At  this  time 
Sir  Donald   appeared   frequently   before   the 
council,  relying  on  a  safe-conduct,  and  his  re- 
conciliation to   the  regent   (John,   Duke   of 
Albany)   was  apparently  so   cordial   that   on 
24th   September   1516,  a  summons  was  de- 
spatclied  to  '  Monsieur  de  Yhs,'  to  join  the 
royal  army,  then  about  to  proceed  to  the  bor- 
ders.   Ere  long,  however,  he  was  again  in  open 
rebellion.    Early  in  1517  he  razed  the  castle  of 
Mingarry  to  the  ground,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
tlistrict  of  Ardnamurchan  with  fire  and  sword. 
His  chief  leaders  now  deserted  him,  and  some 
of  them  determined  on  delivering  him  up  to 
the  regent.     He,  however,  effected  his  escape, 
but  his  two  brothers  were  made  prisoners  by 
Maclean    of  Dowart   and    Macleod   of  Dun- 
vegan,   who    hastened    to    make    their   sub- 
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mission  to  tlie  government.  In  the  following 
year,  Sir  Donald  was  enabled  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  his  father  on  the  Maolans  of  Ardna- 
murchan,  having  defeated  and  put  to  death 
their  chief  and  two  of  his  sons,  with  a  great 
number  of  his  men.  He  was  about  to  be  for- 
feited for  high  treason,  when  his  death,  which 
took  place  a  few  weeks  after  his  success  against 
the  Maclans,  brought  the  rebellion,  which  had 
lasted  for  upwards  of  five  years,  to  a  sudden 
close.  He  was  the  last  male  of  his  family,  and 
died  without  issue. 

In  1539,  Donald  Gorme  of  Sleat  claimed  the 
lordship  of  the  Isles,  as  lawful  heir  male  of 
John,  Earl  of  Koss.  With  a  considerable  force 
he  passed  over  into  Eoss-shire,  where,  after 
ravaging  the  district  of  Kinlochewe,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Eantail,  with  the  intention  of  sur- 
prising the  castle  Eilandonan,  at  that  time 
almost  without  a  garrison.  Exposing  himself 
rashly  under  the  wall,  he  received  a  wound  in 
the  foot  from  an  arrow,  which  proved  fatal. 

In  1543,  under  the  regency  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  Donald  Duhh,  the  grandson  of  John, 
last  Lord  of  the  Isles,  again  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  Escaping  from  his  long  imprisonment, 
he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  insular 
chiefs,  and,  with  their  assistance,  he  prepared 
to  expel  the  Earls  of  Argyll  and  Huntly  from 
their  acquisitions  in  the  Isles.  At  the  head  of 
1800  men  he  invaded  Argyll's  territories,  slew 
many  of  his  vassals,  and  carried  off  a  great 
quantity  of  cattle,  with  other  plunder.  At  first 
he  was  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  then 
attached  to  the  English  interest,  and  thus  re- 
mained for  a  time  in  the  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Isles.  Through  the  influence  of  Lennox, 
the  islanders  agreed  to  transfer  their  alliance 
from  the  Scottish  to  the  English  crown,  and  in 
June  1545  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
regent  Arran  and  liis  privy  council  against 
'  Donald,  alleging  himself  of  the  Isles,  and 
other  Highland  men,  bis  partakers.'  On  the 
28th  July  of  that  year,  a  commission  was 
granted  by  Donald,  '  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and 
Earl  of  Eoss,'  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
his  barons  and  council  of  the  Isles,  of  whom 
seventeen  are  named,  to  two  commissioners,  for 
treating,  under  the  directions  of  the  Eail  of 
Lennox,  with  the  English  king.  On  the  5th 
of  August,  the  lord  and  barons  of  the  Isles 


were  at  Knockfergus,  in  Ireland,  with  a  force 
of  4000  men  and  180  galleys,  when  they  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England, 
at  the  command  of  Lennox,  while  4000  men 
in  arms  were  left  to  guard  and  defend  the  Isles 
in  his  absence.  Donald's  plenipotentiaries  then 
proceeded  to  the  English  court  with  letters 
from  him  both  to  King  Henry  and  his  privy 
council ;  by  one  of  which  it  appears  that  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  had  already  received  from  the 
English  monarch  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
crowns,  and  the  promise  of  an  annual  pension 
of  two  thousand.  Soon  after  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles  returned  with  his  forces  to  Scotland,  but 
appears  to  have  returned  to  Ireland  again  with 
Lennox.  There  he  was  attacked  with  iever, 
and  died  at  Drogheda,  on  his  way  to  Dublin. 
"With  him  terminated  the  direct  line  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles. 

All  hopes  of  a  descendant  of  Somerled  again 
governing  the  Isles  were  now  at  an  end  ;  and 
from  this  period  the  race  of  Conn,  unable  to 
regain  their  former  united  power  and  conse- 
quence, were  divided  into  various  branches, 
the  aggregate  strength  of  which  was  rendered 
unavailing  for  the  purpose  of  general  aggran- 
disement, by  the  jealousy,  disunion,  and  rivalry, 
which  prevailed  among  themselves. 

After  the  forfeiture  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles, 
and  the- failure  of  the  successive  attempts  which 
were  made  to  retrieve  their  fortunes,  different 
clans  occupied  the  extensive  territories  which 
had  once  acknowledged  the  sway  of  those  insular 
princes.  Of  these  some  were  clans,  which,  al- 
though dependent  upon  the  Macdonalds,  were 
not  of  the  same  origin  as  the  race  of  Conn ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Macleods,  Macleans, 
and  a  few  others,  they  strenuously  opposed  all 
the  attempts  which  were  made  to  effect  the  resto- 
ration of  the  family  of  the  Isles,  rightly  calcu- 
lating that  the  success  of  such  opposition  would 
tend  to  promote  their  o'wn  aggrandisement. 
Another  class,  again,  were  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  family  of  the  Isles ;  but  having  branched 
off  from  the  principal  stem  before  the  succes- 
sion of  the  elder  branches  reverted  to  the  clan, 
in  the  person  of  John  of  the  Isles,  during  the 
reign  of  David  II.,  they  now  appeared  as 
separate  clans.  Amongst  these  were  the  Mac- 
alisters,  the  Maclans,  and  some  others.  The 
Macalisters,  who  are  traced  to  Alister,  a  son  of 
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Angus  Mor,  iuhabited  the  south  of  Knapdale 
and  the  north  of  Rintyre.  After  the  forfeiture 
of  the  Isles  they  became  independent ;  but 
being  exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Campbells,  their  principal  possessions  were 
ere  long  absorbed  by  different  branches  of  that 
powerful  clan.  The  Maclans  of  Ardnamurchan 
were  descended  from  John,  a  son  of  Angus 
Mor,  to  whom  his  father  conveyed  the  pro- 
perty which  he  had  obtained  from  the  crown. 
The  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  are  also  Maclans, 
beuig  descended  from  John  Fraoch,  a  son  of 
Angus  Og,  Lord  of  the  Isles ;  and  hence  their 
history  is  in  no  degree  different  from  that  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Macdonalds.  A 
third  class  consisted  of  the  descendants  of  the 
different  Lords  of  the  Isles,  who  still  professed 
to  form  one  clan,  although  the  subject  of  the 
representation  of  the  race  soon  introduced  great 
dissensions,  and  all  adopted  the  generic  name 
of  Macdonald  in  preference  to  secondary  or 
collateral  patronjTuics. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Mac- 
donalds, from  the  time  of  the  annexation  of 
the  Lordship  of  the  Isles  to  the  crown  in 
1540. 

Since  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line  of  the 
family  of  the  Isles,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  now  Lord  Mac- 
donald, has  always  been  styled  in  Gaelic  Mac 
Dhomdll  nan  Eilean,  or  Macdonald  of  the 
Isles.8 

As  the  claim  of  Lord  Macdonald,  however, 
to  this  distinction  has  been  keenly  disputed, 
we  shall  here  lay  before  the  reader,  as  clearly 
as  possible,  the  pretensions  of  the  different 
claimants  to  the  honour  of  the  chiefship  of  the 
clan  Donald,  as  these  have  been  very  fairly 
stated  by  Mr  Skene. 

That  the  family  of  Sleat  are  the  undoubted 
representatives  of  John,  Earl  of  Eoss,  and  the 
last  Lord  of  the  Isles,  appears  to  be  admitted 
on  all  sides ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
descendants  of  Donald,  from  whom  the  clan 
received  its  name,  or  even  of  John  of  tho  Isles, 
who  flourished  in  tho  reign  of  David  II.,  are 
to  be  held  as  constituting  one  clan,  then, 
according  to  the  Highland  principles  of  clan- 

"  Gregory's  Highlands,  p.  61. 


ship,  the^i^  sanguinis,  or  right  of  blood  to  the 
chiefship,  rested  in  the  male  representative  of 
John,  whose  own  right  was  iindoubted.  By 
Amy,  daughter  of  Roderick  of  the  Isles,  John 
had  three  sons, — John,  Godfrey,  and  Eanald ; 
but  the  last  of  these  only  left  descendants ; 
and  it  is  from  him  that  the  Clan  Ranald 
derive  their  origin.  Again,  by  the  daughter 
of  Robert  II.  John  had  four  sons — Donald, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  the  ancestor  of  the  Mac- 
donalds of  Sleat ;  John  ilor,  from  whom  pro- 
ceeded the  MacconneUs  of  Kintyre  ;  Alister, 
the  progenitor  of  Keppoch ;  and  Angus,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  left  any  descendants. 
That  Amy,  the  daughter  of  Roderick,  was 
John's  legitimate  wife,  is  proved,  first,  by  a 
dispensation  which  the  supreme  Pontiff  granted 
to  John  in  the  year  1337  ;  and  secondly,  by  a 
treaty  concluded  between  John  and  David  II. 
in  1 369,  when  the  hostages  given  to  the  king 
were  a  son  of  the  second  marriage,  a  grandson 
of  the  first,  and  a  natural  son.  Besides,  it  is 
certain  that  the  children  of  the  first  marriage 
were  considered  as  John's  feudal  heirs  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  clearly  establishes  their  legi- 
timacy. It  is  true  that  Robert  II.,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  policy  he  had  adopted,  persuaded 
John  to  make  the  children  of  these  respective 
marriages  feudally  independent  of  each  other  , 
and  that  the  effect  of  this  was  to  divide  the 
possessions  of  his  powerful  vassals  into  two 
distinct  and  independent  lordships.  These 
were,  first,  the  lordship  of  Garmoran  and 
Lochaber,  which  was  held  by  the  eldest  son  of 
tho  first  marriage,— and  secondly,  that  of  the 
Isles,  wliich  passed  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
second  marriage ;  and  matters  appear  to  have 
remained  in  this  state  until  1427,  when,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  the  Lord  of  Garmoran  was 
beheaded,  and  liis  estates  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  James  I.,  however,  reversing  the  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  by  his  predecessor, 
concentrated  the  possessions  of  the  Macdonalds 
in  the  person  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and 
thus  sought  to  restore  to  him  all  the  power 
and  consequence  which  had  originally  belonged 
to  his  house;  "but  this  arbitrary  proceeding," 
says  Mr  Skene,  "  could  not  deprive  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  marriage  of  the  feudal 
representation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clan  Donald, 
which  now,    on  the   failure    of  tho   issue   of 
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Godfrey  in  the  person  of  his  son  Alexander, 
devolved  on  the  feudal  representative  of  Eegi- 
nald,  the  youngest  son  of  that  marriage." 

The  clan  Ranald  are  believed  to  have  de- 
rived their  origin  from  this  Keginald  or  Eanald, 
who  was  a  son  of  John  of  the  Isles,  by  Amy 
MacRory,  and  obtained  from  his  father  the 
lordship  of  Garmoran,  which  he  held  as  vassal 
of  liis  brother  Godfrey.  That  this  lordship 
continued  in  possession  of  the  clan  appears 
evident  from  the  Parliamentary  Eecords,  in 
which,  under  the  date  of  1587,  mention  is 
made  of  the  clan  Eanald  of  Knoydart,  Moy- 
dart,  and  Glengarry.  But  considerable  doubt 
has  arisen,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
controversy,  as  to  the  right  of  chiefship ; 
whilst  of  the  various  families  descended  from 
Eanald  each  has  put  forward  its  claim  to  this 
distinction.  On  this  knotty  and  ticklish  point 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  stating  the 
conclusions  at  which  Mr  Skene  arrived  '  after,' 
as  he  informs  us,  '  a  rigid  examination  '  of  the 
whole  subject  in  dispute.  According  to  him, 
the  present  family  of  Clanranald  have  no  valid 
title  or  pretension  whatever,  being  descended 
from  an  illegitunate  son  of  a  second  son  of  the 
old  family  of  Moydart,  who,  in  1531,  assumed 
the  title  of  Captain  of  Clanranald ;  and,  conse- 
quently, as  long  as  the  descendants  of  the 
eldest  son  of  that  family  remain,  they  can  have 
no  claim  by  right  of  blood  to  the  chiefship. 
He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  question, — 
Wlio  was  the  chief  previous  to  this  assumption 
of  the  captaincy  of  Clanranald  1  and,  from  a 
genealogical  induction  of  particulars,  he  con- 
cludes that  Donald,  the  progenitor  of  the 
family  of  Glengarry,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Eeginald  or  Eanald  above-mentioned ;  that 
from  John,  the  eldest  son  of  Donald,  pro- 
ceeded the  senior  branch  of  this  family,  in 
which  the  chiefship  was  vested ;  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  grant  of  Garmoran  to  theLord  of 
the  Isles,  and  other  adverse  circumstances,  they 
became  so  much  reduced  that  the  oldest  cadet 
obtained  the  actual  chiefship,  under  the  ordi- 
nary title  of  captain ;  and  that,  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  branch  Ln  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  family  of  Glengarry 
descended  from  AHster,  second  son  of  Donald, 
became  the  legal  representatives  of  Eanald,  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  clan,  and  consequently 


possessed  that  jus  saytguinis  of  which  no  usur- 
pation could  deprive  them.  Such  are  the 
results  of  Mr  Skene's  researches  upon  this 
subject.  Latterly,  the  family  of  Glengarry 
have  claimed  not  only  the  chiefship  of  clan 
Eanald,  but  likewise  that  of  the  whole  clan 
Donald,  as  being  the  representative  of  Donald, 
the  common  ancestor  of  the  clan  ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  the  same  evidence 
which  makes  good  the  one  point  must  serve 
equally  to  establish  the  other.  Nor  does  this 
appear  to  be  any  new  pretension.  When  the 
services  rendered  by  this  family  to  the  house 
of  Stuart  wore  rewarded  by  Charles  II.  with  a 
peerage,  the  Glengarry  of  the  time  indicated 
his  claim  by  assuming  the  title  of  Lord  Mac- 
donnell  and  Aros  ;  and  although,  upon  the 
failure  of  heirs  male  of  his  body,  this  title  did 
not  descend  to  his  successors,  yet  his  lands 
formed,  in  consequence,  the  barony  of  Mac- 
donnell. 

Donald  Gorme,  the  claimant  of  the  lordship 
of  the  Isles  mentioned  above  as  having  been 
slain  in  1539,  left  a  grandson,  a  minor,  known 
as  Donald  Macdonald  Gormeson  of  Sleat.  His 
title  to  the  family  estates  was  disputed  by  the 
Macleods  of  Harris.  He  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  of  Queen  Mary  when  the  disputes  about 
her  marriage  began  in  1565.  He  died  in  1585, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Donald  Gorme  Mor, 
fifth  in  descent  from  Hugh  of  Sleat.  This 
Donald  Gorme  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
superior  abilities,  and  was  favoured  highly  by 
James  VI.,  to  whom  he  did  important  service 
in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  Isles,  "irom 
this  period,  it  may  be  observed,  the  family 
were  loyal  to  the  crown,  and  firm  supporters 
of  the  national  constitution  and  laws  ;  and  it 
is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  nearly  all  the 
clans  attached  to  the  old  Lords  of  the  Isles,  on 
the  failure  of  the  more  direct  line  in  the  person 
of  John,  transferred  their  warmest  affections  to 
those  royal  Stuarts,  whose  tlu-one  they  had 
before  so  often  and  so  alarmingly  shaken. 
This  circumstance,  as  all  men  know,  became 
strikingly  apparent  when  misfortune  fell  heavily 
in  turn  on  the  Stuarts."  ^ 

Donald  Gorme  Mor,  soon  after  succeeding 
his  father,  found  himself  involved  in  a  deadly 

'  Smibert's  Clans,  p.  25. 
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feud  with  the  Macleans  of  Dowart,  which 
raged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  the 
interference  of  government,  and  to  the  pass- 
Lug  in  1587  of  an  act  of  parliament,  com- 
monly called  "  The  general  Bond "  or  Band 
for  maintaining  good  order  both  on  the  borders 
and  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles.  By  this  act, 
it  was  made  imperative  on  aU  landlords,  bailies, 
and  chiefs  of  clans,  to  find  sui-eties  for  the 
peaceable  behaviour  of  those  under  them.  The 
contentions,  however,  between  the  Macdonalds 
and  the  Macleans  continued,  and  in  1589,  with 
the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  them,  th«  king 
and  council  adopted  the  following  plan.  After 
remissions  under  the  privy  seal  had  been 
granted  to  Donald  Gorme  of  Sleat,  his  kins- 
man, Macdonald  of  Islay,  the  principal  in  the 
feud,  and  Maclean  of  Dowart,  for  all  crimes 
committed  by  them,  they  were  induced  to 
proceed  to  Edinburgh,  under  pretence  of  con- 
sulting with  the  king  and  council  for  the  good 
rule  of  the  country,  but  immediately  on  their 
arrival  they  were  seized  and  imprisoned  in 
the  castle.  In  the  summer  of  1591,  they 
were  set  at  Hberty,  on  paying  each  a  fine  to  the 
king,  that  impiosed  on  Sleat  being£4,000,  under 
the  name  of  arrears  of  feu-duties  and  crown- 
rents  in  the  Isles,  and  finding  security  for 
their  future  obedience  and  the  performance  of 
certain  prescribed  conditions.  They  also  bound 
themselves  to  return  to  their  confinement  in 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  whenever  they  should 
be  summoned,  on  twenty  days'  warning.  In 
consequence  of  their  not  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  them,  and  their  con- 
tinuing in  opposition  to  the  government,  then- 
pardons  were  recalled,  and  the  three  island 
chiefs  were  cited  before  the  privy  council  on 
ihe  14h  July  1593,  when,  failing  to  appear, 
summonses  of  treason  were  executed  against 
them  and  certain  of  then-  associates. 

In  1601,  the  chief  of  Sleat  again  brought 
upon  himself  and  his  clan  tlie  interference  of 
government  by  a  feud  with  Macleod  of  Dun- 
vegan,  which  led  to  much  bloodshed  and  great 
misery  and  distress  among  their  followers  and 
their  families.  He  had  married  a  sister  of 
!Macleod ;  but,  from  jealousy  or  some  other 
cause,  he  put  her  away,  and  refused  at  her 
brother's  request  to  take  her  back.  Having 
procured  a  ilivoroe,  he  soon  after  married  a 


sister  of  Kenneth  Mackenzie  of  KLntaiL 
Macleod  immediately  assembled  his  clan,  and 
carried  fire  and  sword  through  Macdonald's 
district  of  Trotternish.  The  latter,  in  revenge, 
invaded  Harris,  and  laid  waste  that  island, 
killing  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  carrj-ing 
off  their  cattle.  "  These  spoliations  and  incur- 
sions were  carried  on  with  so  much  inveteracy, 
that  both  clans  were  brought  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  ;  and  many  of  the  natives  of  the  districts 
thus  devastated  were  forced  to  sustain  them- 
selves by  killing  and  eating  their  horses,  dogs, 
and  cats."  The  Macdonalds  having  invaded 
Macleod's  lands  in  Skye,  a  battle  took  place 
on  the  mountain  Benquillin  between  them 
and  the  Macleods,  when  the  latter,  under 
Alexander,  the  brother  of  their  chief,  were 
defeated  with  great  loss,  and  their  leader,  with 
thirty  of  their  clan,  taken  captive.  A  recon- 
ciliation was  at  length  effected  between  them 
by  the  mediation  of  Macdonald  of  Islay,  Mac- 
lean of  Coll,  and  other  friends ;  when  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Benquillin  were  released.* 

In  1608,  we  find  Donald  Gorme  of  Sleat 
one  of  the  Island  chiefs  who  attended  the 
court  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  the  king's  lieutenant, 
at  Aros  in  Mull,  when  he  was  sent  tliere  for 
the  settlement  of  order  in  the  Isles,  and  who 
afterwards  accepted  his  invitation  to  dinner 
on  boaixi  the  king's  ship,  called  the  Moon. 
When  dinner  was  ended,  Ochiltree  told  the 
astonished  chiefs  that  they  were  his  prisoners 
by  the  king's  order ;  and  weighing  anclior  he 
sailed  direct  to  Ayr,  whence  he  proceeded 
with  his  prisoners  to  Edinburgh  and  pre- 
sented them  before  the  privy  council,  by  whose 
order  they  were  placed  in  the  castles  of 
Dumbarton,  Blackness,  and  Stirling.  Peti- 
tions were  immediately  presented  by  the 
imprisoned  chiefs  to  the  council  submitting 
themselves  to  the  king's  pleasure,  and  making 
many  offers  in  order  to  procure  their  liberation. 
In  tlie  following  year  the  bishop  of  tlie  Isles 
was  deputed  as  sole  commissioner  to  visit  and 
survey  the  Isles,  and  all  the  chiefs  in  prison 
were  set  at  liberty,  on  finding  security  to  a 
large  amount,  not  only  for  their  return  to 
Edinburgh  by  a  certain  fixed  day,  but  for 
their    active    concurrence,   in   the  meantime, 
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with  tlio  bishop  in  making  the  proposed  survey. 
Donald  Gorme  of  Sleat  was  one  of  the  twelve 
chiefs  and  gentlemen  of  the  Isles,  who  met 
the  bishop  at  lona,  in  July  1609,  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  him,  as  the  king's  re- 
presentative. At  a  court  then  held  by  the 
bishop,  the  nine  celebrated  statutes  called  the 
"  Statutes  of  IcolmkDl,"  for  the  improvement 
and  order  of  the  Isles,  were  enacted,  with 
the  consent  of  the  assembled  chiefs,  and  their 
bonds  and  oaths  given  for  the  obedience  thereto 
of  their  clansmen.' 

In  1616,  after  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Clanranald  in  the  South  Isles, 
certain  very  stringent  conditions  were  imposed 
by  the  privy  council  on  the  different  Island 
chiefs.  Among  these  were,  that  they  were  to 
take  home-farms  into  their  own  hands,  which 
they  were  to  cultivate,  "  to  the  effect  that  they 
might  be  thereby  exercised  and  eschew  idle- 
ness," and  that  they  were  not  to  use  in  their 
houses  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  wine 
respectively.  Donald  Gorme  of  Sleat,  having 
been  prevented  by  sickness  from  attending 
tlie  council  with  the  other  chiefs,  ratified  all 
their  proceedings,  and  found  the  required 
sureties,  by  a  bond  dated  in  the  month  of 
August.  He  named  Duntulm,  a  castle  of  his 
family  in.  Trotternish,  Skye,  as  his  residence, 
when  six  household  gentlemen,  and  an  annual 
consumption  of  four  tun  of  wine,  were  allowed 
to  him ;  and  he  was  once-a-year  to  exhibit  to 
the  council  three  of  his  principal  kinsmen. 
He  died  the  same  year,  without  issue,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Donald  Gorme  Mac- 
donald  of  Sleat. 

On  July  14th  1625,  after  having  concluded, 
in  an  amicable  manner,  all  his  disputes  with 
the  Macleods  of  Harris,  and  another  controversy 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  captain 
of  Clanranald,  he  was  created  a  baronet  of 
Nova  Scotia  by  Charles  I.,  with  a  special 
clause  of  precedency  placing  him  second  of 
that  order  in  Scotland.  He  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  that  monarch,  but  died  in  1643.  He 
had  married  Janet,  commonly  called  "  fair 
Janet,"  second  daughter  of  Kenneth,  first  Lord 
Mackenzie  of  Kiiitail,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children.      His    eldest  son.   Sir  James   Mac- 
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donald,  second  baronet  of  Sleat,  joined  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose  in  1645,  and  when 
Charles  II.  marched  into  England  in  1651, 
he  sent  a  number  of  his  clan  to  his  assistance. 
He  died  8th  December  1678. 

Sir  James'  eldest  son.  Sir  Donald  Mac- 
donald,  third  baronet  of  Sleat,  died  in  1695. 
His  son,  also  named  Sir  Donald,  fourth 
baronet,  was  one  of  those  summoned  by  the 
Lord  Advocate,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  to  appear  at  Edinburgli, 
under  pain  of  a  year's  imprisonment  and  other 
penalties,  to  give  bail  for  their  allegiance  to 
the  government.  Joining  in  the  insurrection, 
his  two  brothers  commanded  the  battalion  of 
his  clan,  on  the  Pretender's  side,  at  Sheriflf- 
muir;  and,  being  sent  out  with  the  Earl 
Marischal's  horse  to  drive  away  a  reconnoitring 
party,  under  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  from  the 
heights,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  the 
battle.  Sir  Donald  himself  had  joined  the 
Earl  of  Seaforth  at  his  camp  at  Alness  with 
700  Macdonalds.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  Sir  Donald  proceeded  to  the  Isle  of 
Skye  with  about  1000  men;  but  although  he 
made  no  resistance,  having  no  assurance  of 
protection  from  the  government  in  case  of  a 
surrender,  he  retired  into  one  of  the  Uists, 
where  he  remained  till  he  obtained  a  ship 
which  carried  him  to  France.  He  was  for- 
feited for  his  share  in  the  insurrection,  but 
the  forfeiture  was  soon  removed.  He  died  in 
1718,  leaving  one  son  and  four  daughters. 

His  son,  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  seventh 
baronet,  was  one  of  the  first  persons  asked  by 
Prince  Charles  to  join  him,  on  his  arrival  off 
the  Western  Islands,  in  July  1 745,  but  refused, 
as  he  had  brought  no  foreign  force  with  him. 
After  the  battle  of  Preston,  the  priace  sent 
Mr  Alexander  Macleod,  advocate,  to  the  Isle 
of  Skye,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  and  the  laird  of  Macleod 
to  join  the  insurgents ;  but  instead  of  doing 
so,  these  and  other  well-aifected  chiefs  enrolled 
each  an  independent  company  for  the  service 
of  government,  out  of  their  respective  clans. 
The  Macdonalds  of  Skye  served  under  Lord 
Loudon  in  Eoss-shire. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  when  Prince 
Charles,  in  his  wanderings,  took  refuge  in  Skye, 
with  Flora  Macdonald,  they  landed  near  Moy- 
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dhstat,  or  Mugstot,  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald,  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
that  island.  Sir  Alexander  was  at  that  time 
with  the  Duke  of  Cumherland  at  Fort 
Augustus,  and  as  his  wife,  Lady  Margaret 
Montgomerie,  a  daughter  of  the  ninth  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  was  known  to  be  a  warm  friend  of 
the  prince.  Miss  JIacdonald  proceeded  to 
announce  to  her  his  arrival.  Tlirough  Lady 
Margaret  the  prince  was  consigned  to  the  care 
of  Mr  Macdonald  of  Kingshurgh,  Sir  Alex- 
ander's factor,  at  whose  house  he  spent  the 
night,  and  afterwards  departed  to  the  island 
of  Easay.  Sir  Alexander  died  in  November 
1746,  leaving  three  sons. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  James,  eighth  baronet, 
styled  "  The  Scottish  MarceUus,"  was  born  in 
1741.  At  his  own  earnest  solicitation  he  was 
sent  to  Eton,  on  leaving  which  he  set  out  on 
his  travels,  and  was  everywhere  received  by 
the  learned  with  the  distinction  due  to  his 
unrivalled  talents.  At  Eome,  in  particular, 
the  most  marked  attention  was  paid  to  him  by 
several  of  the  cardinals.  He  died  in  that  city 
on  2Gth  July  1766,  when  only  25  years  old. 
In  extent  of  learning,  and  in  genius,  he 
resembled  the  admirable  Crichton.  On  his 
death  the  title  devolved  on  his  next  brother, 
Alexander,  ninth  baronet,  who  was  created  a 
peer  of  Ireland,  July  17,  1776,  as  Baron  Mac- 
donald of  Sleat,  county  Antrim.  He  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Godfrey  BosviUe,  Esq. 
of  Gunthwaite,  Yorkshire,  and  had  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Diana,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, married  in  1788  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John 
Sinclair  of  Ulbster.  His  lordship  died  Sept. 
12,  1795. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander  Wentworth,  second 
Lord  Macdonald,  died  unmarried,  June  9, 1824, 
when  his  brother,  Godfrey,  became  thii'd  Lord 
Macdonald.  He  assumed  the  additional  name 
of  BosviUe.  He  married  Louise  Maria,  daughter 
of  Farley  Edsir,  Esq. ;  issue,  three  sons  and 
seven  daughters.     He  died  Oct.  13,  1832. 

The  eldest  son,  Godfrey  WiUiam  Went- 
worth, fourth  Lord  Macdonald,  born  in  1809, 
married  in  1845,  daughter  of  G.  T.  Wyndham, 
Esq.  of  Cromer  Hall,  Norfolk  ;  issue,  Somerled 
James  Brudenell,  born  in  1849,  two  other  sons 
and  four  daughters. 

The  Macdonalds  of  Isla  and  Kinttre, 


called  the  Clan  Ian  Vob,  whose  chiefs  were 
usually  styled  lords  of  Dunyveg  (from  their 
castle  in  Isla)  and  the  Glens,  were  descended 
from  John  Mor,  second  son  of  "  the  good  John 
of  Isla,"  and  of  Lady  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter 
of  King  Eobert  II.  From  his  brother  Donald, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  he  received  large  grants  of 
land  in  Isla  and  Kintyre,  and  by  his  marriage 
with  Marjory  Bisset,  heiress  of  the  district  of 
the  Glens  in  Antrim,  he  acquired  possessions 
in  Ulster.  He  was  murdered  before  1427  by 
an  individual  named  James  Campbell,  who  is 
said  to  have  received  a  commission  from  King 
James  I.  to  apprehend  him,  but  that  he 
exceeded  his  powers  by  putting  hun  to  death. 
His  eldest  son  was  the  famous  Donald 
Balloch.  From  Eanald  Bane,  a  younger 
brother  of  Donald  Balloch,  sprang  the  Clan- 
ranaldbane  of  Largie  in  Kintyre. 

Donald  Ballooh's  grandson,  John,  surnamed 
Cathanach,  or  warlike,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
clan  Ian  Vor,  when  the  lordship  of  the  Isles 
was  finally  forfeited  by  James  IV.  in  1493. 
In  that  year  he  was  among  the  chiefs,  for- 
merly vassals  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  who 
made  their  submission  to  the  king,  when  he 
proceeded  in  person  to  the  West  Highlands. 
On  this  occasion  he  and  the  other  chiefs  were 
knighted. 

Alexander  of  Lsla  -was  with  Sir  Donald  of 
Lochalsh  when,  in  1518,  he  proceeded  against 
the  father-in-law  of  the  former,  Maclan  of 
Ardnamurchan,  who  was  defeated  and  slain, 
with  two  of  his  sons,  at  a  place  called  Craig- 
anairgid,  or  the  Silver  Craig  in  Morvern.  The 
death  of  Sir  Donald  soon  after  brought  the 
rebellion  to  a  close.  In  1529  Alexander  of 
Isla  and  his  followers  were  again  in  insurrec- 
tion, and  being  joined  by  the  Macleans,  they 
made  descents  upon  Eoseneath,  Craignish,  and 
other  lands  of  the  Campbells,  which  they 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword.  Alexander  of 
Isla  being  considered  the  prime  mover  of  the 
rebellion,  the  king  resolved  in  1531  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  in  person,  on  which,  hasten- 
ing to  Stirling,  under  a  safeguard  and  protec- 
tioQ,  he  submitted,  and  received  a  new  grant, 
during  the  kings  pleasure,  of  certain  lands  in 
the  South  Isles  and  Kintyre,  and  a  remission 
to  himself  and  his  followers  for  all  crimei 
committed  by  them  during  the  late  rebellion. 


ANGUS  AND  SIE  JAMES  MACDONALD. 
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In  1543,  on  the  second  escape  of  Donald 
Dubh,  grandson  of  John,  last  lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  the  regent  Arran's  opposing  the  views  of 
the  English  faction,  James  Macdonald  of  Isla, 
son  and  successor  to  Alexander,  was  the  only 
insular  chief  who  supported  the  regent.  In 
the  following  year  his  lands  of  Kintyre  were 
ravaged  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  head  of 
the  English  party. 

After  the  death  of  Donald  Dubh,  the 
islanders  chose  for  their  leader  James  Mac- 
donald of  Isla,  who  married  Lady  Agnes 
CampbeU,  the  Earl  of  Argyll's  sister,  and 
though  the  most  powerful  of  the  Island  chiefs, 
he  relinquished  his  pretensions  to  the  lord- 
ship of  the  Isles,  being  the  last  that  assumed 
that  title. 

A  dispute  between  the  Macleans  and  the 
clan  Ian  Vor,  relative  to  the  right  of  occupancy 
of  certain  crown  lands  in  Isla,  led  to  a  long 
and  bloody  feud  between  these  tribes,  in  which 
both  sufiered  severely.  In  1562  the  matter 
was  brought  before  the  privy  council,  when  it 
was  decided  that  James  Macdonald  of  Isla 
was  really  the  crown  tenant,  and  as  Maclean 
refused  to  become  his  vassal,  in  1565  the  rival 
chiefs  were  compelled  to  find  sureties,  each  to 
the  amount  of  £10,000,  that  they  would 
abstain  from  mutual  hostilities. 

James  having  been  killed  while  helping  to 
defend  his  family  estates  in  Ulster,  Ireland, 
his  eldest  son,  Angus  Macdonald,  succeeded 
to  Isla  and  Kintyre,  and  in  his  time  the  feud 
with  the  Macleans  was  renewed,  details  of 
which  will  be  foimd  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work.  In  1579,  upon  information  of  mutual 
hostilities  committed  by  theii-  followers,  the 
king  and  council  commanded  Lauchlan  Mac- 
lean of  Dowart  and  Angus  Macdonald  of 
Dunyveg  or  Isla,  to  subscribe  assurances  of 
indemnity  to  each  other,  under  the  pain  of 
treason,  and  the  quarrel  was,  for  the  time, 
patched  up  by  the  marriage  of  Macdonald  with 
Maclean's  sister.  In  1585,  however,  the  feud 
came  to  a  height,  and  after  involving  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  island  clans  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  causing  its  disastrous  consequences 
to  be  felt  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Hebrides,  by  the  mutual  ravages  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  government  interfered,  and 
measures  were  at  last  adopted  for  reducing  to 


obedience  the  turbulent  chiefs,  who  had  caused 
so  much  bloodshed  aud  distress  in  the  Isles. 

James  Macdonald,  son  of  Angus  Macdonald 
of  Dunyveg,  had  remained  in  Edinburgh  for 
four  years  as  a  hostage  for  his  father,  and  early 
in  1596  he  received  a  lioen.se  to  visit  him,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  prevailed  upon  to 
submit  to  the  laws,  that  the  peace  of  the  Isles 
might  be  secured.  He  sent  his  son,  who  was 
soon  afterwards  knighted,  back  to  court  to 
make  known  to  the  privy  council,  in  his 
father's  name  and  his  own,  that  they  would 
fulfil  whatever  conditions  should  be  prescribed 
to  them  by  his  majesty.  At  this  time  Angus 
made  over  to  his  son  all  his  estates,  reserving 
only  a  proper  maintenance  for  himself  and  his 
wife  during  their  lives.  When  Sir  William 
Stewart  arrived  at  Kintyre,  and  held  a  court 
there,  the  chief  of  Isla  and  his  followers 
hastened  to  make  their  personal  submission  to 
the  king's  representative,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  when 
he  undertook  to  find  security  for  the  arrears 
of  his  crown  rents,  to  remove  his  clan  and 
dependers  from  Kintyre  and  the  Einns  of 
Isla,  and  to  deliver  his  castle  of  Dunyveg  to 
any  person  sent  by  the  king  to  receive  it. 

Angus  Macdonald  having  failed  to  fulfil 
these  conditions,  his  son.  Sir  James,  was  in 
1598  sent  to  him  from  court,  to  induce  him  to 
comply  with  them.  His  resignation  of  his 
estates  in  favour  of  his  son  was  not  recognised 
by  the  privy  council,  as  they  had  already  been 
forfeited  to  the  cro^vn  ;  but  Sir  James,  on  his 
arrival,  took  possession  of  them,  and  even 
attempted  to  biu-n  his  father  and  mother  in 
their  house  of  Askomull  in  Kintyre.  Angus 
Macdonald,  after  having  been  taken  prisoner, 
severely  scorched,  was  carried  to  Smerbie  in 
Kintyre,  and  confined  there  in  irons  for  several 
months.  Sir  James,  now  in  command  of  his 
clan,  conducted  himself  with  such  violence, 
that  in  June  1598  a  proclamation  for  another 
royal  expedition  to  Kintyre  was  issued.  He, 
however,  contrived  to  prociue  from  the  king  a 
letter  approving  of  his  proceedings  in  Kintyre, 
and  particularly  of  his  apprehension  of  his 
father ;  and  the  expedition,  after  being  delayed 
for  some  time,  was  finally  abandoned. 

In  August  of  the  following  year,  with  the 
view  of  being  reconciled  to  government.  Sir 
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James  appeared  in  presence  of  the  king's 
comptroller  at  Falkland,  and  made  certain 
proposals  for  establishing  tlie  roj-al  authority 
in  Kintyre  and  Isia;  hut  the  influence  of 
Argyll,  -who  took  tlie  part  of  Angus  Mac- 
donald,  Sir  James's  father,  and  the  Campbells, 
having  been  used  against  their  being  carried 
into  effect,  the  arrangement  came  to  nothing, 
and  Sir  James  and  his  clan  were  driven  into 
irremediable  opposition  to  the  government, 
which  ended  in  their  ruin. 

Sir  James,  finding  that  it  was  tlie  object  of 
Argyll  to  obtain  for  himself  the  king's  lands 
in  Kintyre,  made  an  attempt  in  1606  to 
escape  from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  imprisoned ;  but  being  unsuccessful,  was 
put  in  irons.  In  the  following  year  a  charter 
was  granted  to  Argyll  of  the  lands  in  North 
and  South  Kintyre,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Jura, 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  Angus  Macdonald, 
and  thus  did  the  legal  right  to  the  lands  of 
KintjTe  pass  from  a  tribe  which  had  held 
them  for  many  hundred  years.* 

Angus  Macdonald  and  his  clan  immediately 
took  up  arms,  and  his  son.  Sir  James,  after 
many  fruitless  applications  to  the  privy  council, 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  writing  both  to  the 
king  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  made  anotlier 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  having  hurt  his  ancle  by  leaping 
from  tlie  wall  whilst  encumbered  with  his  fet- 
ters, lie  was  retaken  near  the  "West  Port  of  that 
city,  and  consigned  to  his  former  dungeon. 
Details  of  the  subsequent  transactions  in  this 
rebellion  will  be  found  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work.* 

After  the  fall  of  Argyll,  who  had  turned 
Eoman  Catholic,  and  had  also  fled  to  Spain, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  entered  into  some 
very  suspicious  dealings  with  his  former  an- 
tagonist. Sir  James  Macdonald,  who  was  hving 
there  in  exile,  the  latter  was,  in  1620,  with 
Macllanald  of  Keppoch,  recalled  from  exile  by 
King  James.  On  their  arrival  in  London,  Sir 
James  received  a  pension  of  1000  merks  ster- 
ling, while  Keppoch  got  one  of  200  merks. 
His  majesty  also  ^vrote  to  the  Scottish  privy 
council  in  their  favour,  and  granted  tlieni 
remissions  for  all  their  offences.     Sir  James, 

*  Oregory's  ITighlands  and  Isles,  p.  312. 
'  Vol.  i.,  chap.  X. 


however,  never  again  visited  Scotland,  and 
died  at  London  in  1626,  vrtthout  issue.  The 
clan  Ian  Vor  from  this  period  may  be  said  to 
have  been  totally  suppressed.  Their  lands 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Campbells, 
and  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  property 
of  the  ducal  house  of  Argyll  consists  of  what 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Macdonalds  of 
Isla  and  Kintyre. 

The  Macdonalds  of  Garragach  and  Kep- 
poch, called  the  CLANRANALDof  Loch ABER,  were 
descended  fi-om  Alexander,  or  Allaster  Carrach, 
third  son  of  Jolm,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Lady 
Margaret  Stewart.  He  v/as  forfeited  for  join- 
ing the  insurrection  of  the  Islanders,  under 
Donald  BaUoch,  in  1431,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  lands  were  bestowed  upon  Duncan 
Mackintosh,  captain  of  the  clan  Chattan,  which 
proved  the  cause  of  a  fierce  and  lasting  feud 
between  the  Mackintoshes  and  the  Macdonalds. 
It  was  from  Eanald,  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  Allaster  Carrach,  that  the  tribe  received 
the  name  of  the  Clanranald  of  Lochaber. 

In  1498,  the  then  chief  of  the  tribe,  Donald, 
elder  brother  of  Allaster  MacAngus,  grandson 
of  Allaster  Carrach,  was  killed  in  a  battle  -with 
Dougal  Stewart,  first  of  Appin.  His  son 
John,  who  succeeded  him,  having  delivered 
up  to  Mackintosh,  chief  of  the  clan  Chattan, 
as  steward  of  Lochaber,  one  of  the  tribe  who 
had  committed  some  crime,  and  had  fled  to 
him  for  protection,  rendered  himself  unpopular 
among  his  clan,  and  was  deposed  from  the 
chiefship.  His  cousin  and  heir-male  pre- 
sumptive, Donald  Glas  MacAllaster,  was 
elected  chief  in  his  place.  During  the  reign 
of  James  IV.,  says  Mr  Gregory,  this  tribe 
continued  to  hold  their  lands  in  Lochaber,  as 
occupants  merely,  and  without  a  legal  claim  to 
the  heritage.^  In  1546  Eanald  Macdonald 
Glas,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Donald  Glas  MacAllaster,  and  the  captain  of 
the  clan  Cameron,  being  present  at  the 
slaughter  of  Lord  Lovat  and  the  Frasers  at 
the  battle  of  Kinloch-lochy,  and  having  also 
supported  all  the  rebellions  of  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  concealed  themselves  in  Lochaber, 
when  the  Earl  of  Ilunlly  entered  that  district 
■with  a  considerable  force  and  laid  it  waste, 
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taking  many  of  the  inhabitants  prisoners. 
Having  heen  apprehended  by  William  Mack- 
intosh, captain  of  the  clan  Chattan,  the  two 
chiefs  were  delivered  over  to  Huntly,  who 
conveyed  them  to  Perth,  where  they  were 
detained  in  prison  for  some  time.  They  were 
afterwards  tried  at  Elgin  for  high  treason,  and 
being  found  guilty,  were  beheaded  in  1547. 

Allaster  MacEanald  of  Keppoch  and  his 
eldest  son  assisted  Sir  James  Macdonald  in 
his  escape  from  Edinburgh  Castle  in  1615, 
and  was  with  him  at  the  head  of  his  clan 
during  his  subsequent  rebellion.  On  its  sup- 
pression, he  fled  towards  Kintyre,  and  nar- 
rowly es'caped  being  taken  with  the  loss  of  his 
vessels  and  some  of  his  men. 

In  the  great  civil  war  the  Clanranald  of 
Lochaber  were  very  active  on  the  king's  side. 
Soon  after  the  Eestoration,  Alexander  Mac- 
donald Glas,  the  young  chief  of  Keppoch,  and 
his  brother  were  murdered  by  some  of  their 
own  discontented  followers.  Coll  Macdonald 
was  the  next  chief.  Previous  to  the  Eevolu- 
tion  of  1688,  the  feud  between  his  clan  and 
the  Mackintosnes,  regarding  the  lands  he  occu- 
pied, led  to  the  last  clan  battle  that  was  ever 
fought  in  the  Highlands.  The  Mackintoshes 
having  invaded  Lochaber,  were  defeated  on  a 
height  called  Mulroy.  So  violent  had  been 
Keppoch's  armed  proceedings  before  this  event 
that  the  government  had  issued  a  commission 
of  fire  and  sword  against  him.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  Mackintoshes,  he  advanced  to  Inver- 
aess,  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  for  supporting  the  former  against 
him,  if  they  did  not  purchase  his  forbearance 
by  paying  a  large  sum  as  a  fine.  Dundee, 
however,  anxious  to  secure  the  friendship  of 
the  people  of  Inverness,  granted  Keppoch  his 
own  bond  in  behalf  of  the  town,  obliging  him- 
self to  see  Keppoch  paid  2000  dollars,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  losses  and  injuries  he 
alleged  he  had  sustained  from  the  Mackintoshes. 
Keppoch  brought, to  the  aid  of  Dundee  ICOO 
Highlanders,  and  as  Mackintosh  refused  to 
attend  a  friendly  interview  solicited  by  Dun- 
dee, Keppoch,  at  the  desire  of  the  latter,  drove 
away  his  cattle.  We  are  told  that  Dundee 
"  used  to  call  him  Coll  of  the  cowes,  because 
he  found  them  out  when  they  were  driven  to 
the  hnis  out  of  the  way."     He  fought  at  the 
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battle  of  KiUiecrankie,  and,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he  joined  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  with  whom  he  fought  at  Sheriif- 
muir.  His  son,  Alexander  Macdonald  of 
Keppoch,  on  the  arrival  of  Prince  Charles  in 
Scotland  in  1745,  at  once  declared  for  him, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  to  consult  as  to 
the  course  they  should  pursue,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  as  the  prince  had  risked  his 
person,  and  generously  thrown  himself  into  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  they  were  bound,  in  duty 
at  least,  to  raise  men  instantly  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  person,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequences. 

At  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  on  the  three 
Macdonald  regiments  giving  way,  Keppoch, 
seeing  himself  abandoned  by  his  clan,  ad- 
vanced with  his  drawn  sword  in  one  hand 
and  his  pistol  in  the  other,  but  was  brought 
to  the  ground  by  a  musket  shot.  Donald  Eoy 
Macdonald,  a  captain  in  Clanranald's  regiment, 
followed  him,  and  entreated  him  not  to  throw 
away  his  life,  assuring  him  that  his  wound  was 
not  mortal,  and  that  he  might  easUy  rejoin  his 
regiment  in  the  retreat,  but  Keppoch,  after 
recommending  him  to  take  care  of  himself, 
received  another  shot,  which  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  There  are  still  numerous  cadets  of  this 
family  in  Lochaber,  but  the  principal  house, 
says  Mr  Gregory,'  if  not  yet  extinct,  has  lost 
all  influence  in  that  district.  Latterly  they 
changed  their  name  to  Macdonnell. 

CLANRANALD. 
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The  Clan  RANALD  Macdonalds  of  Gabmoran 
are  descended  from  Ranald,  younger  son  of 
John,  first  Lord  of  the  Isles,  by  his  first  wife. 
Amy,  heiress  of  the  MacRorys  or  Macruaries 
of  Garmoran.  In  1373  he  received  a  grant  of 
the  North  Isles,  Garmoran,  and  other  lands, 
to  be  held  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  his 
heirs.  His  descendants  comprehended  the 
families  of  Moydart,  Morar,  Knoydart,  and 
Glengarry,  and  came  in  time  to  form  the 
most  numerous  tribe  of  the  Clandonald. 
Alexander  Macruari  of  Moydart,  chief  of  the 
Clanranald,  was  one  of  the  principal  chiefs 
seized  by  James  I.  at  Inverness  in  1427,  and 
soon  after  beheaded.  The  great-grandson  of 
Ranald,  named  Allan  Macruari,  who  became 
chief  of  the  Clanranald  in  1481,  was  one  of 
the  principal  supporters  of  Angus,  the  young 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  at  the  battle  of  Bloody 
Bay,  and  he  likewise  followed  Alexander  of 
Lochalsh,  nephew  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in 
his  invasion  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  in  1491, 
when  he  received  a  large  portion  of  the  booty 
taken  on  the  occasion.*  In  1495,  on  the 
second  expedition  of  James  IV.  to  the  Isles, 
Allan  Macruari  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who 
made  their  submission. 

During  the  whole  of  the  15th  century  the 
Clanranald  had  been  engaged  in  feuds  regard- 
ing the  lands  of  Garmoran  and  Uist ;  first,  with 
the  Siol  Gorrie,  or  race  of  Godfrey,  eldest 
brother  of  Ranald,  the  founder  of  the  tribe, 
and  afterwards  with  the  Macdonalds  or  Clan 
huistein  of  Sleat,  and  it  was  not  tUl  1506,  that 
they  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  legal  title  to  the 
disputed  lands.  John,  eldest  son  of  Hugh  of 
Sleat,  having  no  issue,  made  over  all  his 
estates  to  the  Clanranald,  including  the  lands 
occupied  by  them.  Archibald,  or  GUlespock, 
Dubh,  natural  brother  of  Jolm,  having  slain 
Donald  GaUach  and  another  of  John's  brothers, 
endeavoured  to  seize  the  lands  of  Sleat,  but  was 
expelled  from  the  North  Isles  by  Ranald  Bane 
AUanson  of  Moydart,  eldest  son  of  the  chief  of 
Clanranald.  The  latter  married  Florence, 
daughter  of  Maclan  of  Ardnamurchan,  and  had 
four  sons — 1.  Ranald  Bane;  2.  Alexander,  who 
had  three  sons,  John,  Farquhar,  and  Angus, 
and  a  daughter ;  3.  Ranald  Gig  ;  and  4.  Angus 
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Reochson.  Angus  Reoch,  the  youngest  son, 
had  a  son  named  Dowle  or  Coull,  who  had  a 
son  named  Allan,  whose  son,  Alexander,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Macdonells  of  ^Morar. 

In  1509  Allan  Macruari  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed,  in  presence  of  the  king 
at  Blair-Athol,  but  for  what  crime  is  not 
known.  His  eldest  son,  Ranald  Bane,  obtained 
a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Moydart  and  Arisaig, 
Dec.  14,  1540,  and  died  in  1541.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Lovat,  and  had  one  son, 
Ranald  Galda,  or  the  stranger,  from  his  being 
fostered  by  his  mother's  relations,  the  Frasers. 

On  the  death  of  Ranald  Bane,  the  fifth  chief, 
the  clan,  who  had  resolved  to  defeat  his  son's 
right  to  succeed,  in  consequence  of  his  relations, 
the  Frasers,  having  joined  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
lieutenant  of  the  north,  against  the  Macdonalds, 
chose  the  next  heir  to  the  estate  as  their  chief. 
This  was  the  young  Ranald's  cousin-german, 
John  Moydartach,  or  John  of  Moydart,  eldest 
son  of  Alexander  AUanson,  second  son  of 
AUan  Macruari,  and  John  was,  accordingly, 
acknowledged  by  the  clan  captain  of  Clan- 
ranald. Lovat,  apprised  of  the  intentions  of 
the  clan  against  liis  grandchild,  before  their 
scheme  was  ripe  for  execution,  marched  to 
Castletirrim,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Frasers,  placed  Ranald  Galda  in  possession  of 
the  lands.  The  Clanranald,  assisted  by  the 
Macdonalds  of  Keppoch  and  the  Clan  Cameron, 
having  laid  waste  and  plundered  the  districts 
of  Abertarf  and  Stratherrick,  belonging  to 
Lovat,  and  the  lands  of  Urquhart  and  Glen- 
moriston,  the  property  of  the  Grants,  the 
Earl  of  Huntly,  the  king's  heutenant  in  the 
north,  to  drive  them  back  and  put  an  end  to 
their  ravages,  was  obhged  to  raise  a  numerous 
force.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  Inverlochy  in 
Lochaber,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  terri- 
tories. The  battle  of  Kinlooh-lochy,  called 
Blar-nan-leine,  "  the  field  of  shirts,"  followed, 
as  related  in  the  account  of  the  clan  Eraser. 
The  Macdonalds  being  the  victors,  the  result 
was  that  John  Moydartach  was  maintained  in 
possession  of  the  chiefship  and  estates,  and 
transmitted  the  same  to  his  descendants.  On 
the  return  of  Huntly  with  an  army,  into 
Lochaber,  John  Moydartach  fled  to  the  Isles, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time. 

The    Clanranald    distinguished    themselvea 
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under  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  17th  century.  At  the  battle  of 
KUliecrankie,  their  chief,  then  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  fought  under  Dundee,  with  500 
of  his  men.  They  were  also  at  Sherifi'muir. 
In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  Clanranald  took 
an  active  part.  Macdonald  of  Boisdale,  the 
brother  of  the  chief,  then  from  age  and 
infirmities  unfit  to  be  of  any  service,  had  an 
interview  with  Prince  Charles,  on  his  arrival 
off  the  island  of  Eriska,  and  positively  refused 
to  aid  his  enterprise.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  young  Clanranald,  accompanied  by 
his  kinsmen,  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Glenala- 
dale  and  .iEneas  lilacdonald  of  Dalily,  the 
author  of  a  Journal  and  Memoirs  of  the  Expe- 
dition, went  on  board  the  prince's  vessel,  and 
readily  offered  him  his  services.  He  after- 
wards joined  him  with  200  of  his  clan,  and 
was  with  him  throughout  the  rebellion. 

At  the  battles  of  Preston  and  Falkirk,  the 
Maedonalds  were  on  the  right,  which  they 
claimed  as  their  due,  but  at  Culloden  the 
three  Macdonald  regiments  of  Clanranald, 
Keppoch,  and  Glengarry,  formed  the  left.  It 
was  probably  their  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at 
being  placed  on  the  left  of  the  line  that  caused 
the  Macdonald  regiments,  on  observing  that 
the  right  and  centre  had  given  way,  to  turn 
their  "iacks  and  fly  from  the  fatal  field  mthout 
striking  a  blow. 

At  Glenboisdale,  whither  Charles  retreated, 
after  the  defeat  at  Culloden,  he  was  joined  by 
young  Clanranald,  and  several  other  adherents, 
who  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  from  em- 
barking for  the  Isles,  but  in  vain.  In  the  act 
of  indemnity  passed  in  Juno  1747,  young 
Clanranald  was  one  of  those  who  were 
specially  excepted  from  pardon. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Maedonalds  of  Benbe- 
cula  was  Ranald,  brother  of  Donald  Macallan, 
who  was  captain  of  the  Clanranald  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.  The 
Maedonalds  of  Boisdale  are  cadets  of  Benbe- 
cula,  and  those  of  Staffa  of  Boisdale.  On 
the  failure  of  Donald's  descendants,  the  family 
of  Benbecula  succeeded  to  the  barony  of 
Castletirrim,  and  the  captainship  of  the  Clan- 
ranald, represented  by  Reginald  George  Mac- 
donald of  Clanranald. 

From   John,   another  brotber    of    Donald 


]  Macallan,  came  the  family  of  Kinloohmoidart, 
which  terminated  in  an  heiress.  This  lady 
married  Colonel  Robertson,  who,  in  her  right, 
assumed  the  name  of  Macdonald. 

From  John  Oig,  uncle  of  Donald  Macallan, 
descended  the  Maedonalds  of  Glenaladale 
"  The  head  of  tliis  family,"  says  LIr  Gregory, 
"  John  Macdonald  of  Glenaladale,  being 
obliged  to  quit  Scotland  about  1772,  in  con- 
sequence of  family  misfortunes,  sold  his  Scot- 
tish estates  to  liis  cousin  (also  a  ilacdonald), 
and  emigrating  to  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
with  about  200  followers,  purchased  a  tract  of 
40,000  acres  there,  while  the  200  Highlanders 
have  increased  to  3000." 

One  of  the  attendants  of  Prince  Charles, 
who,  after  Culloden,  embarked  with  him  for 
France,  was  Neil  MacEachan  Macdonald,  a 
gentleman  sprung  from  the  brancli  of  the 
Clanranald  in  Uist.  He  served  in  France  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Scottish  regiment  of  OgUvie, 
and  was  father  of  Stephen  James  Joseph 
Macdonald,  marshal  of  France,  and  Duke  of 
Tarentum,  born  Nov.  17,  1765  ;  died  Sept.  24, 
1840. 

The  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  are  descended 
from  John  Og,  surnamed  Fraoch,  natural  son 
of  Angus  Og  of  Isla,  and  brother  of  Jolin, 
first  Lord  of  the  Isles.  He  settled  in  Glenooe, 
which  is  a  wild  and  gloomy  vale  in  the  district 
of  Lorn,  Argyleshire,  as  a  vassal  under  his 
brother,  and  some  of  his  descendants  still 
possess  lands  there.  This  branch  of  the 
Macdonalds  was  known  as  the  clan  Ian  Abrach, 
it  is  supposed  from  one  of  the  family  being 
fostered  in  Lochaber.  After  the  Revolution, 
Maclan  or  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Glenooe, 
was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  supported  the  cause 
of  King  James,  having  joined  Dundee  in 
Lochaber  at  the  head  of  his  clan,  and  a 
mournful  interest  attaches  to  the  history  of 
this  tribe  from  the  dreadful  massacre,  by 
wliich  it  was  attempted  to  exterminate  it  in 
February  1692.  The  story  has  often  been 
told,  but  as  full  details  have  been  given  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them  here. 

The  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  joined  Prince 
Charles  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
in  1745,  and  General  Stewart,  in  his  Sketches 
of   the   Highlanders,   relates   that   when    the 
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insurgent  army  lay  at  Kirkliston,  near  the 
seat  of  tlie  Earl  of  Stair,  grandson  of  Secretary 
Dalrymple,  the  prince,  anxious  to  save  his 
lordship's  house  and  property,  and  to  remove 
from  his  followers  all  excitement  and  revenge, 
proposed  that  the  Glencoe-men  should  be 
marched  to  a  distance,  lest  the  rememhrance 
of  the  share  which  his  grandfather  had  in  the 
order  for  the  massacre  of  the  clan  should  rouse 
them  to  retaliate  on  his  descendant.  Indignant 
at  heing  supposed  capable  of  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  an  innocent  man,  they  declared 
their  resolution  of  returning  hojne,  and  it  was 
not  without  much  explanation  and  great  per- 
suasion that  they  were  prevented  from  march- 
ing away  the  following  morning. 

MACDONNELI,  OF  GLENGARRY. 


Badgf..  — Heath. 

The  Glengabey  branch  of  the  Macdonalds 
speU  their  name  Macdonnell.  The  word 
Dhonuill,  whence  the  name  Donald  is  derived, 
is  said  to  signify  "brown  eye."  The  most 
proper  way,  .says  Mr  Gregory,  of  spelling  the 
name,  according  to  the  pronunciation,  was  that 
formerly  employed  by  the  Macdonalds  of 
Dunveganandthe  Glens,whoused  Macdonnell. 
Sir  James  Macdonald,  however,  the  last  of 
this  family  in  the  direct  male  line,  signed 
Mahdonall.^ 

The  family  of  Glengarry  are  descended  from 
Alister,  second  son  of  Donald,  who  was  eldest 
son  of  Eeginald  or  Eanald  (progenitor  also  of 
the  Clanranald),  youngest  son  of  John,  lord  of 
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the  Isles,  by  Amy,  heiress  of  MacEory.  Alex- 
ander Macdonnell,  who  was  cliief  of  Glen- 
garry at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
supported  the  claims  of  Sir  Donald  Macdonald 
of  Lochalsh  to  the  lordship  of  the  Isles,  and 
in  November  1513  assisted  him,  with  Chis- 
holm  of  Comer,  in  expelling  the  garrison  and 
seizing  the  Castle  of  Urqulaart  in  Loch  Ness. 
In  1527  the  Earl  of  ArgyU,  lieutenant  of  the 
Isles,  received  from  Alexander  Macranald  of 
Glengarry  and  North  Morar,  a  bond  of  man- 
rent  or  service;  and  in  1545  he  was  among 
the  lords  and  barons  of  the  Isles  who,  at 
Knockfergus  in  Ireland,  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  king  of  England,  "  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Lennox."  He  married 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Celestine,  brother 
of  John  Earl  of  Eoss,  and  one  of  the  throe 
sisters  and  coheiresses  of  Sir  Donald  Mac- 
donald of  Lochalsh.  His  son,  Angus  or 
.(Eneas  Macdonnell  of  Glengarry,  the  represen- 
tative, through  his  mother,  of  the  house  of 
Lochalsh,  which  had  become  extmot  in  the 
male  line  on  the  death  of  Sir  Donald  in  1518, 
married  Janet,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Hector 
Maclean  of  Dowart,  and  had  a  son,  Donald 
Macdonnell  of  Glengarry,  styled  Donald  Mao- 
Angus  MacAKster. 

In  1581  a  serious  feud  broke  out  between 
the  chief  of  Glengarry,  who  had  inherited  one 
half  of  the  districts  of  Lochalsh,  Lochoarron, 
and  Lochbroom  in  Wester  Eoss,  and  Cohn 
Mackenzie  of  Kintail,  who  was  in  possession 
of  the  other  half.  The  Mackenzies,  having 
made  aggressions  upon  Glengarry's  portion,  the 
latter,  to  maintain  his  rights,  took  up  his  tem- 
porary residence  in  Lochoarron,  and  placed  a 
small  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Strone  in  that 
district.  With  some  of  his  followers  he  un- 
fortunately fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of 
the  Mackenzies,  and  after  being  detained  in 
captivity  for  a  considerable  time,  only  procured 
his  release  by  yielding  the  castle  of  Lochcarron 
to  the  Mackenzies.  The  other  prisoners,  in- 
cluding several  of  his  near  kinsmen,  were  put 
to  death.  On  complaining  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil, they  caused  Mackenzie  of  Kintail  to  be 
detained  for  a  time  at  Edinburgh,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  castle  of  Slackness.  In  1602, 
Glengarry,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  laws, 
was,  by  the  craft  of  the  clan  Kenzie.  as   Sir 
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Kobert  Gordon  says,  "  easalie  in  trapped  within 
the  compass  thereof,"  on  which  they  procured 
a  warrant  for  citing  him  to  appear  before  the 
justiciary  court  at  Edinburgh.  Glengarry, 
however,  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  went 
about  revenging  the  slaughter  of  two  of  Ms 
kinsmen,  whom  the  Mackenzies  had  killed 
after  the  summons  had  been  issued.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  he  and  some  of  his  followers 
were  outlawed,  and  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  who 
was  now  lord  of  KintaQ,  procured  a  commis- 
sion of  fire  and  sword  against  Glengarry  and 
his  men,  in  virtue  of  which  he  invaded  and 
wasted  the  district  of  North  Morar,  and  carried 
off  all  the  cattle.  In  retaliation  the  Mac- 
donalds  plundered  the  district  of  Applecross, 
and,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  they  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Lochalsh,  with  the  intention  of 
burning  and  destroying  all  Mackenzie's  lands, 
as  far  as  Easter  Eoss,  but  their  leader,  Allaster 
MacGon-ie,  having  been  killed,  they  returned 
home.  To  revenge  the  death  of  his  kinsman, 
Angus  MacdonneU,  the  young  chief  of  Glen- 
garry, at  the  head  of  his  followers,  proceeded 
north  to  Lochcarron,  where  his  tribe  held  the 
castle  of  Strone,  now  in  ruins.  After  biu'uing 
many  of  the  houses  in  the  district,  and  killing 
the  inhabitants,  he  loaded  his  boats  with  the 
plunder,  and  prepared  to  return.  In  the 
absence  of  their  chief,  the  Mackenzies,  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  his  ludy,  posted 
themselves  at  the  narrow  strait  or  kyle  which 
separates  Skye  from  the  mainland,  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  them.  Night  had 
fallen,  however,  before  they  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness, 
some  of  the  Mackenzies  rowed  out  in  two  boats 
towards  a  large  galley,  on  board  of  which  was 
young  Glengarry,  which  was  then  passing  the 
kyle.  This  they  suddenly  attacked  with  a 
voUey  of  musketry  and  arrows.  Those  on 
board  in  their  alarm  crowding  to  one  side,  the 
gaUey  overset,  and  aU  on  board  were  thrown 
into  the  water.  Such  of  them  as  were  able  to 
reach  the  shore  were  immediately  despatched 
by  the  Mackenzies,  and  among  the  slain  was 
the  young  chief  of  Glengarry  himself.  The 
rest  of  the  MacdonneUs,  on  reaching  Strath- 
aird in  Skye,  left  their  boats,  and  proceeded 
on  foot  to  Morar.  Finding  that  the  chief  of 
the  Mackenzies  had  not  returned  from  Mull,  a 


large  party  was  sent  to  an  island  near  which 
he  must  pass,  which  he  did  next  day  in  Mac- 
lean's great  galley,  but  he  contrived  to  elude 
them,  and  was  soon  out  of  reach  of  pursuit. 
He  subsequently  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Strone,  which  suiTendered  to  him,  and  was 
blown  up. 

In  1603,  "the  Clanranald  of  Glengarry, 
under  Allan  Macranald  of  Lundie,  made  an 
irruption  into  Brae  Eoss,  and  plundered  the 
lands  of  Kilchrist,  and  others  adjacent,  be- 
longing to  the  Mackenzies.  This  foray  was 
signalized  by  the  mercUess  burning  of  a 
whole  congregation  in  the  church  of  Kil- 
christ, wliHe  Glengarry's  piper  marched  round 
the  building,  mocking  the  cries  of  the  unfor- 
tunate inmates  with  the  well-known  pibroch, 
which  has  been  known,  ever  since,  under  the 
name  of  Kilchrist,  as  the  family  tune  of  the 
Clanranald  of  Glengarry."'  Eventually,  Ken- 
neth Mackenzie,  afterwards  Lord  KintaU,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  crown  charter  to  the 
disputed  districts  of  Lochalsh,  Lochcarron,  and 
others,  dated  in  1607. 

Donald  MacAngus  of  Glengarry  died  La 
1603.  By  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Macdonald,  Captain  of  Clanranald, 
he  had,  besides  Angois  above  mentioned,  two 
other  sons,  Alexander,  who  died  soon  after  his 
father,  and  Donald  IMacdonnell  of  Scothouse. 

Alexander,  by  his  wife,  Jean,  daughter  of 
Allan  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  had  a  son,  .lEneas 
IMacdonnell  of  Glengarry,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  in  1644  to  join  the  royalist  army  under 
Montrose,  and  never  left  that  great  com- 
mander, "  for  which,"  says  Bishop  Wishait, 
'•  he  deserves  a  singular  commendation  for  his 
bravery  and  steady  loyalty  to  the  king, 
and  his  pecuhar  attachment  to  Montrose."* 
Glengarry  also  adhered  faithfully  to  the  cause 
of  Charles  II.,  and  was  forfeited  by  Crom- 
well in  1651.  As  a  reward  for  his  faith- 
ful services  he  was  at  the  Eestoration  created 
a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  MacdonneU  and 
Aross,  by  patent  dated  at  Whitehall,  20th 
December  1660,  the  honours  being  limited  to 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  This  led  him  to 
claim  not  only  the  chiefship  of  Clanranald,  but 
likewise    that   of  the   whole    Clandonald,   as 

'  Gregmy's  Eighlands,  pp.  301-303. 
2  Memoirs,  p.  155. 
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being  the  representative  of  Donald,  the  com- 
mon ancestor  of  the  clan  :  and  on  18th  July 
1672,  the  privy  council  issued  an  order,  com- 
manding him  as  chief  to  exhibit  before  the 
council  several  persons  of  the  name  of  Mac- 
donald,  to  find  caution  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  three  branches  of  the  Clanranald  en- 
gaged in  all  the  attempts  wliich  were  made  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  On  27th 
August  1715,  Glengarry  was  one  of  the  chiefs 
•who  attended  the  pretended  grand  hunting 
match  at  Braemar,  appointed  by  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  of  that  year.  After  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  the  chief  of  Glengarry  made 
his  submission  to  General  Cadogan  at  Inver- 
ness. He  died  in  1724.  By  his  wife.  Lady 
Mary  Mackenzie,  daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Seaforth,  he  had  a  son,  John  MacdonneU,  who 
succeeded  him. 

In  1745,  six  hundred  of  the  MacdonneUs  of 
Glengarry  joined  Prince  Charles,  under  the 
command  of  MacdonneU  of  Lochgarry,  who 
afterwards  escaped  to  France  with  the  prince, 
and  were  at  the  battles  of  Preston,  Falkirk, 
and  Culloden.  The  chief  himself  seems  not  to 
have  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  He  was  how- 
ever arrested,  and  sent  to  London. 

General  Sir  James  MacdonneU,  G.C.B.,  who 
distinguished  himself  when  lieut.-col.  in  the 
guards,  by  the  bravery  with  which  he  held  the 
buildings  of  Hougomont,  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  was  third  son  of  Duncan  Mac- 
donneU, Esq.  of  Glengarry.  He  was  born  at 
the  family  seat,  Inverness-shire,  and  died  May 
15,  1857. 

Colonel  Alexander  Kanaldson  MacdonneU  of 
Glengarry,  who,  in  January  1822,  married 
Eebecca,  second  daughter  of  Sir  WiUiam  Forbes 
of  PitsUgo,  baronet,  was  the  last  genuine 
specimen  of  a  Highland  chief.  His  character 
in  its  more  favourable  features  was  drawn  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  romance  of  Waverley, 
as  Fergus  Mac  Ivor.  He  always  wore  the 
dress  and  adhered  to  the  style  of  living  of  his 
ancestors,  and  when  away  from  home  in  any 
of  the  Highland  towns,  he  was  followed  by  a 
body  of  retainers,  who  were  regularly  posted 
as  sentinels  at  his  door.  He  revived  tlie 
claims  of  his  family  to  the  chiefship  of  the 
Macdonalds,  styling  liimself  also  of  Clanranald. 


In  January  1828  he  perished  in  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  a  steamer  which  had  gone 
ashore.  As  his  estate  was  very  much  mort- 
gaged and  encumbered,  his  son  was  compeUed 
to  dispose  of  it,  and  to  emigrate  to  Australia, 
with  his  family  and  clan.  The  estate  was 
purchased  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  from  the 
chief,  and  in  1840  it  was  sold  to  Lord  Ward 
(Earl  of  Dudley,  Feb.  13,  I860,)  for  £91,000. 
In  1860  his  lordship  sold  it  to  Edward  EUice, 
Esq.  of  Glenquoich,  for  £120,000. 

The  principal  famiUes  descended  from  the 
house  of  Glengarry,  were  the  MacdonneUs 
of  Barrisdale,  in  Knoydart,  Greenfield,  and 
Lundie. 

The  strength  of  the  Macdonalds  has  at  aU 
times  been  considerable.  In  1427,  the  Mac- 
donneUs of  Garmoran  and  Lochaber  mustered 
2000  men;  in  1715,  the  whole  clan  furnished 
2820;  and  in  1745,  2330.  In  a  memorial  drawn 
up  by  President  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  government  soon  after  the  insur- 
rection in  1745,  the  force  of  every  clan  is  de. 
taUed,  according  to  the  best  information  which 
the  author  of  the  report  could  procure  at  the 
time.  Tliis  enumeration,  which  proceeds  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  chieftain  calculated  on 
the  mUitary  services  of  the  youthful,  the  most 
hardy,  and  the  bravest  of  his  foUowers,  omit- 
ting those  who,  from  advanced  age,  tender 
years,  or  natural  debUity,  were  unable  to  carry 
arms,  gives  the  foUowing  statement  of  the 
respective  forces  of  the  diifercnt  branches  of 
the  Macdonalds  :  — 


Macdonald  of  Sleat, 
JIacdouald  of  Clanranald, 
Macdonell  of  Glengarry,  . 
Macdonell  of  Keppoch,    . 
Macdonald  of  Glencoe,     . 

In  all, 


2330 


Next  to  the  CampbeUs,  therefore,  who  could 
muster  about  5000  men,  the  Macdonalds  were 
by  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  clan 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

"  The  clans  or  septs,"  says  Mr  Smibert,' 
"  sprung  from  the  Macdonalds,  or  adhering  to 
and  incorporated  with  that  family,  though 
bearing  subsidiary  names,  were  very  numerous, 

'  Clans,  29. 
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One  point  peculiarly  marks  the  Gael  of  the 
coasts,  as  this  great  connection  has  ah-eady 
heen  called,  and  that  is  the  device  of  a  Lym- 
phad  or  old-i'ashioned  Oared  Galley,  assumed 
and  borne  in  their  arms.  It  indicates  strongly 
a  common  origin  and  site.  The  Macdonalds, 
Maclachlans,  Macdougals,  Macneils,  Macleans, 
and  Campbells,  as  well  as  the  Maephersons, 
Mackintoshes,  and  others,  carry,  and  have  always 
carried,  such  a  galley  in  their  armorial  shields. 
Some  families  of  Macdonald  descent  do  not 
bear  it ;  and  indeed,  at  most,  it  simply  proves 
a  common  coast  origin,  or  an  early  location 
by  the  western  lochs  and  lakes." 


CHAPTEE  III. 


The  Macdougalls — Brace's  adventures  with  the  Jlac- 
dougalls  of  Lorn — The  Brooch  of  Lorn — The  Stewarts 
acquire  Lorn — Macdougalls  of  Raray,  Gallanach, 
and  Scraha — Macalisters— Siol  Gillerray — MacneiUs 
— Partly  of  Norse  descent — Two  branches  of  Bana 
and  Gigha — Sea  exploits  of  the  former — Kuari  the 
Turbulent's  two  families — Gigha  Macneills— Mac- 
neills  of  Gullochallie,  Carskeay,  and  Tirfergus — 
The  chiefship — MacneUls  of  Colonsay — Maclauch- 
lans — Kindred  to  the  Lamonds  and  MacEwens  of 
Otter — Present  representative — Castle  Lachlan — 
Force  of  the  clan — Cadets — MacEwens — Macdougall 
Campbells  of  Craignish — Policy  of  Argyll  Camp- 
bells—Lamonds — Massacred  by  the  Campbells — 
The  laird  of  Lamoud  and  MacGregor  of  Glenstrae. 


MACDOUGALL. 


;ording  to  others,  Bell  Heath. 


Badge 


The  next  clan  that  demands  our  notice  is  that 
of  the  Macdougalls,  MacdugaUs,  Macdovals, 
Macdowalls,  for  in  all  these  ways  is  the  name 
spelled.     The   clan    derives  its  descent  from 


Dugall,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Somerled, 
the  common  ancestor  of  the  clan  Donald ; 
and  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  that  Alex- 
ander de  Ergadia,  the  undoubted  ancestor  of 
the  clan  Dugall,  who  first  appears  in  the  year 
1284,  was  the  son  of  Ewen  de  Ergadia,  who 
figured  so  prominently  at  the  period  of  the 
cession  of  the  Isles.  This  opinion,  however, 
Mr  Skene  conceives  to  be  erroneous ;  first, 
because  Ewen  would  seem  to  have  died  with- 
out leaving  male  issue  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  is  contradicted  by  the  manuscript  of  1450, 
which  states  that  the  clan  Dugall,  as  well  as 
the  clan  Eory  and  the  clan  Donald,  sprung 
not  fi'om  Ewen,  but  from  Eanald,  the  son  of 
Somerled,  through  his  son  Dugall,  from  whom 
indeed  they  derived  their  name.  Mr  Smibert's 
remarks,  however,  on  this  point  are  deserving 
of  attention.  "  It  seems  very  evident,"  he 
says,  "  that  they  formed  one  of  the  primitive 
branches  of  the  roving  or  stranger  tribes  of 
visitants  to  Scotland  of  the  Irish,  or  at  least 
Celtic  race.  Their  mere  name  puts  the  fact 
almost  beyond  doubt.  It  also  distinguishes 
them  clearly  from  the  Norsemen  of  the  Western 
Isles,  who  were  always  styled  Fion-galh,  that 
is.  Fair  Strangers  (Eovers,  or  Pirates).  The 
common  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Mac- 
dougalls is,  that  they  sprung  from  a  son  or 
grandson  of  Somerled,  of  the  name  of  Dougal. 
But  though  a  single  chieftain  of  that  appel- 
lation may  have  flourished  in  the  primitive 
periods  of  Gaelic  story,  it  appears  most  pro- 
bable, from  many  circumstances,  that  the  clan 
derived  their  name  from  their  descent  and 
character  generally.  They  were  Dhu-Galls, 
'  black  strangers.'  The  son  or  grandson  of 
Somerled,  who  is  said  to  have  specially  founded 
the  Macdougall  clan,  lived  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury. In  the  13th,  however,  they  were  nume- 
rous and  strong  enough  to  oppose  Bruce,  and 
it  is  therefore  out  of  the  question  to  suppose 
that  the  descendant  of  Somerled  could  do 
more  than  consolidate  or  collect  an  already 
existing  tribe,  even  if  it  is  to  be  admitted  as 
taking  from  him  its  name."* 

The  fijst  appearance  which  this  family  makes 
in  history  is  at  the  convention  which  was  held 
in  the  year  1284.     In  the  list  of  those  who 
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attended  on  tliat  occasion,  we  find  the  name  of 
Alexander  de  Ergadia,  whose  presence  was 
probably  the  consequence  of  his  holding  his 
lands  by  a  aovm  charter;  but  from  this  period 
we  lose  sight  of  him  entirely,  untU  the  reign  of 
Eobert  Bruce,  when  the  strenuous  opposition 
offered  by  the  Lord  of  Lorn  and  by  his  son 
John  to  the  succession  of  that  king,  restored 
his  name  to  history,  in  connection  with  that 
of  Bruce.  Alister  having  married  the  third 
daughter  of  the  Ked  Comyn,  whom  Bruce 
slew  in  the  Dominican  church  at  Dumfries, 
became  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  king;  and, 
upon  more  than  one  occasion,  during  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  succeeded  in  reducing  him  to 
the  greatest  straits. 

Bruce,  after  his  defeat  at  Methven,  on  the 
19th  of  June  1306,  withdrew  to  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Breadalbane,  and  approached 
the  borders  of  Argyleshire.  His  followers  did 
not  exceed  three  hundred  men,  who,  dis- 
heartened by  defeat,  and  exhausted  by  pri- 
vation, were  not  in  a  condition  to  encounter  a 
superior  force.  In  this  situation,  however,  he 
was  attacked  by  MacdougaU  of  Loru,  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  men,  part  of  whom  were 
Macnabs,  who  had  joined  the  party  of  John 
Baliol;  and,  after  a  severe  conflict,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  field.  In  the  re- 
treat from  Dalree,  where  the  battle  had  been 
fought,  the  king  was  hotly  pursued,  and 
especially  by  three  of  the  clansmen  of  Lorn, 
probably  personal  attendants  or  henchmen  of 
the  Macdougalls,  who  appear  to  have  resolved 
to  slay  the  Bruce  or  die.  These  followed  the 
retreating  party,  and  when  Eling  Eobert  en- 
tered a  narrow  pass,  threw  themselves  sud- 
denly upon  him.  The  king  turning  hastUy 
round,  cleft  the  skuU  of  one  with  his  battle- 
axe.  "  The  second  had  grasped  the  stirrup, 
and  Eobert  fixed  and  held  him  there  by  press- 
ing down  his  foot,  so  that  the  captive  was 
dragged  along  the  ground  as  if  chained  to  the 
horse.  In  the  meantime,  the  third  assailant 
had  sprung  from  the  hillside  to  the  back  of  the 
horse,  and  sat  behind  the  king.  The  latter 
turned  half  round  and  forced  the  Highlander 
forward  to  the  front  of  the  saddle,  where  '  he 
clave  the  head  to  tlie  hams.'  The  second 
assailant  was  stiU  hanging  by  the  stirrup,  and 
Eobert  now  struck   at   him   vigorously,  and 


slew  him  at  the  first  blow."  Whether  the 
story  is  true  or  not,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  it  shows  the  reputation  for  gigantic 
strength  which  the  doughty  Bruce  had  in  his 
day.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  this  contest 
that  the  king  lost  the  magnificent  brooch,  since 
famous  as  the  "  brooch  of  Lorn."  This  highly- 
prized  trophy  was  long  preserved  as  a  remark- 
able reUc  in  the  family  of  MacdougaU  of 
DunoUy,  and  after  having  been  carried  off 
during  the  siege  of  Dunolly  Castle,  the  fandly 
residence,  it  was,  about  forty  years  ago,  again 
restored  to  the  family.*  In  his  day  of  adver- 
sity the  Macdougalls  were  the  most  per- 
severing and  dangerous  of  all  King  Eobert's 
enemies. 

But  the  time  for  retribution  at  length  arrived. 
■\Vhen  Eobert  Bruce  had  firmly  estabhshed  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  first 
objects  to  which  he  directed  his  attention,  was 
to  crush  his  old  enemies  the  Macdougalls,^  and 
to  revenge  the  many  injuries  he  had  sufiered 
at  their  hands.  With  this  view,  he  marched 
into  Argyleshire,  determined  to  lay  waste  the 
country,  and  take  possession  of  Lorn.  On 
advancing,  he  fonnd  John  of  Lorn  and  his 
followers  posted  in  a  formidable  defile  between 
Ben  Cruachan  and  Loch  Awe,  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  force,  and  almost  hopeless  to 
turn.  But  having  sent  a  party  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  gam  the  heights,  and  threaten  the 

'  Mr  Smibert  (Clans,  p.  46)  thus  describes  tliis 
interesting  relic : — "That  ornament,  as  observed,  is 
silver,  and  consists  of  a  circular  plate,  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  having  a  tongue  like  that  of  a 
buckle  on  the  under  side.     The  upper  side  is 


magnificently  ornamented.  First,  from  the 
rises  a  neatly-formed  rim,  with  hollows  cut  in  the 
edge  at  certain  distances,  like  the  embrasures  in  an 
embattled  wall.  From  a  circle  within  this  rim  rise 
eight  round  tapering  obelisks,  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  high,  finely  cut,  and  each  studded  at  top  with 
a  river  pearl.  "Within  this  circle  uf  obelisks  there  is 
a  second  rim,  also  ornamented  w  ;:' :  ,::..4  Mil.,  and 
within  which  rises  a  neat  circiil  i:  -  ili.i 

whole  centre  of  the  brooch,  an  i  ,  ;  |  iii:; 

tlie  obelisks.  The  exterior  ol  tln^  ,,  .,  iii^ii.id  uf 
forming  a  plain  circle,  projects  into  e:;;ht  semi- 
cylinders,  which  relieve  it  from  all  appearance  of 
heaviness.  The  upper  part  is  likewise  carved  very 
elegantly,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  large  gem. 
This  case  may  be  taken  off,  and  within  there  is  a 
hoUow,  which  might  have  containea  any  small  articles 
upon  which  a  particular  value  was  set. " 

^  In  referring  to  this  incident  in  the  first  part  of 
this  work  (p.  63),  the  name  "Stewart"  (which  had 
crept  into  the  old  edition)  was  allowed  to  remain  in- 
stead of  that  of  "MacdougaU."  The  Stewarts  did 
not  possess  Loru  till  some  years  after. 
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enemy's  rear,  Bruce  immediately  attacked  them 
in  front,  with  the  utmost  fury.  For  a  time 
the  Macdougalls  sustained  the  onset  bravely  ; 
but  at  length,  perceiving  themselves  in  danger 
of  being  assailed  in  the  rear,  as  ■well  as  the 
front,  and  thus  completely  isolated  in  the  defile, 
they  betook  themselves  to  flight.  Unable  to 
escape  from  the  mountain  gorge,  they  were 
slaughtered  without  mercy,  and  by  this  reverse, 
their  power  was  completely  broken.  Bruce 
then  laid  waste  Argyleshire,  besieged  and  took 
the  castle  of  Dunstaffnage,  and  received  the 
submission  of  Alister  of  Lorn,  the  father  of 
John,  who  now  fled  to  England.  Alister  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  district  of  Lorn  :  but  the 
rest  of  his  possessions  were  forfeited  and  given 
to  Angus  of  Isla,  who  had  all  along  remained 
faithful  to  the  king's  interests. 

When  John  of  Lorn  arrived  as  a  fugitive  in 
England,  King  Edward  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  that  expedition,  which  terminated 
in  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn.  John  was  received  with  open  arms, 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  English 
fleet,  and  ordered  to  sail  for  Scotland,  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces.  But 
the  total  defeat  and  di.spersion  of  the  latter 
soon  afterwards  confirmed  Bruce  in  possession 
of  the  throne ;  and  being  relieved  from  the 
apprehension  of  any  further  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  English  kings  he  resolved  to  lose  no 
time  in  driving  the  Lord  of  Lorn  from  the  Isles, 
where  he  had  made  his  appearance  with  the  fleet 
under  his  command.  Accordingly,  on  his 
retirrn  from  Ireland,  whither  he  had  accom- 
panied his  brother  Edward,  he  directed  his 
course  towards  the  Isles,  and  having  arrived 
at  Tarbet,  is  said  to  have  caused  his  galleys 
to  be  dragged  over  the  isthmus  which  con- 
nects Kintyre  and  Knapdale.  This  bold  pro- 
ceeding was  crowned  with  success.  The  Eng- 
lish fleet  was  surprised  and  dispersed  ;  and  its 
commander  having  been  made  prisoner,  was 
sent  to  Dumbarton,  and  afterwards  to  Loch- 
leven,  where  he  was  detained  in  confinement 
during  the  remainder  of  King  Eobert's  reign. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  David 
II.,  John's  son,  John  or  Ewen,  married  a 
grand-daughter  of  Eobert  Bruce,  and  through 
her  not  only  recovered  the  ancient  possessions 
of  his  family,  but  even  obtained  a  grant  of  the 


property  of  Glenlyon.  These  extensive  ter- 
ritories, however,  were  not  destined  to  remain 
long  in  the  family.  Ewen  died  without  male 
issue ;  and  his  two  daughters  having  married, 
the  one  John  Stewart  of  Innermeath,  and  the 
other  his  brother  Robert  Stewart,  an  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into  between  these  parties, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  descendants  of  John 
Stewart  acquired  the  whole  of  the  Lorn  posses- 
sions, with  the  exception  of  the  castle  of 
Dunolly  and  its  dependencies,  which  remained 
to  the  other  branch  of  the  family;  and  thus 
terminated  the  power  of  this  branch  of  the 
descendants  of  Somerled.  The  chieftainship 
of  the  clan  now  descended  to  the  family  of 
Dunolly,  which  continued  to  enjoy  the  small 
portion  which  remained  to  them  of  their  an- 
cient possessions  until  the  year  1715,  when 
the  representative  of  the  family  incurred  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  for  his  accession  to  the 
insurrection  of  that  period ;  thus,  by  a  singular 
contrast  of  circumstances,  "  losing  the  remains 
of  his  inheritanace  to  replace  upon  the  throne 
the  descendants  of  those  princes,  whose  acces- 
sion his  ancestors  had  opposed  at  the  expense 
of  their  feudal  grandeur."  The  estate,  how- 
ever, was  restored  to  the  family  in  1745,  as  a 
reward  for  their  not  having  taken  any  part  in 
the  more  formidable  rebellion  of  that  year. 
In  President  Forbes'."?  Report  on  the  strength 
of  the  clans,  the  force  of  the  Macdougalls  is 
estimated  at  200  men. 

The  Macdougalls  of  Raray,  represented  by 
^lacdougaU  of  Ardencaple,  were  a  branch  of 
the  house  of  Lorn.  The  principal  cadets  of 
the  family  of  Donolly  were  those  of  Gallanach 
and  Soraba.  The  Macdougalls  still  hold  pos- 
sessions in  GaUoway,  where,  however,  they 
usually  style  themselves  Macdowall. 

Macalisters. 
A  clan  at  one  time  of  considerable  importance, 
claiming  connection  with  the  great  clan  Donald, 
is  the  Macalisters,  or  MacAlesters,  formerly  in- 
habiting the  south  of  Knapdale,  and  the  north 
of  Kintyre  in  Argyleshire.  They  are  traced  to 
Alister  or  Alexander,  a  son  of  Angus  Mor,  of 
the  clan  Donald.  Exposed  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Campbells,  their  principal  pos- 
sessions became,  ere  long,  absorbed  by  dif- 
ferent branches  of  that  powerful  clan.      The 
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chief  of  this  sept  of  the  Macdonalds  is  Souier- 
ville  MacAlester  of  Loup  in  Kintyre,  and 
Kennox  in  Ayrsliire.  In  1805  Charles 
Somerville  MacAlester,  Esq.  of  Loup,  assumed 
the  name  and  arms  of  Somerville  in  addition 
to  his  own,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Janet  Somer- 
ville, inheritrix  of  the  entailed  estate  of 
Keunox,  whom  he  had  married  in  1792. 

From  their  descent  from  Alexander,  eldest 
son  of  Angus  Mor,  Lord  of  the  Isles  and 
Kintjrre  in  1284,  the  grandson  of  Somerled, 
thane  of  Argyle,  the  MacAlesters  claim  to  he 
the  representatives,  after  MacDonell  of  Glen- 
garry, of  the  ancient  Lords  of  the  Isles, 
as  heirs  male  of  Donald,  grandson  of  Somerled. 

After  the  forfeiture  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles  in  1493,  the  MacAlesters  hecame  so 
numerous  as  to  form  a  separate  and  independent 
clan.  At  that  period  their  chief  was  named 
John  or  Ian  Duhh,  whose  residence  was  at 
Ard  Phadriuc  or  Ardpatrick  in  South  Knap- 
dale.  One  of  the  family,  Charles  MacAlester, 
is  mentioned  as  steward  of  Kintyre  in  1481. 

Alexander  MacAlester  was  one  of  those 
Highland  chieftains  wlio  were  held  I'esponsible, 
by  the  act  "  called  the  Black  Band,"  passed 
in  1587,  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  their 
clansmen  and  the  ' '  broken  men "  who  lived 
on  their  lands.  He  died  when  his  son,  Godfrey 
or  Gorrie  MacAlester,  was  yet  under  age. 

In  1618  the  laird  of  Loup  was  named  one 
of  the  twenty  barons  and  gentlemen  of  the 
shire  of  Argyle  who  were  made  responsible  for 
the  good  rule  of  the  earldom  during  Argyll's 
absence.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Colin  Campbell  of  Kilberry,  and  though,  as  a 
vassal  of  the  j\Iarquis  of  Argyll,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
many  of  his  clan  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
latter. 

The  principal  cadet  of  the  family  of  Loup 
was  MacAlester  of  Tarbert.  There  is  also 
MacAlister  of  Glenbarr,  county  of  Argyle. 

SlOL  GiLLEVBAY. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Siol  or  clan  Gillevray, 
Mr  Skene  gives  other  three  clans  said  by  the 
genealogists  to  have  been  descended  from  the 
family  of  Somerled,  and  included  by  Mr  Skene 
under  the  Gallgael.  The  three  clans  are  those 
of  the  Macneills,  the  Maclauchlans,  and  the 


Macewens.  According  to  th»  MS.  of  1450, 
tlie  Siol  GUlevray  are  descended  from  a  certain 
GUIebride,  surnamed  King  of  the  Isles,  who 
lived  in  the  12th  century,  and  who  derived 
his  descent  from  a  brother  of  Suibne,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Macdonalds,  who  was  slain  in 
the  year  1034.  Even  Mr  Skene,  however, 
doubts  the  genealogy  by  which  this  Gillebride 
is  derived  from  an  ancestor  of  the  ^Macdonalds 
in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  but 
nevertheless,  the  traditionary  affinity  wliich  is 
thus  shown  to  have  existed  between  these  clan.'^ 
and  the  race  of  Somerled  at  so  early  a  period, 
he  thinks  seems  to  countenance  the  notion  that 
they  had  all  originally  sprung  from  the  same 
stock.  The  original  seat  of  this  race  appears 
to  have  been  in  Loohaber.  On  the  conquest 
of  Argyle  by  Alexander  II.,  they  were  involved 
in  the  ruin  which  overtook  aU  the  adherents 
of  Somerled  ;  with  tlie  exception  of  the  Mac- 
neills, who  consented  to  hold  then'  lands  of  the 
crown,  and  the  Maclauchlans,  who  regained 
their  former  comsequence  by  means  of  mar- 
riage with  an  heiress  of  the  Lamonds.  After 
the  breaking  up  of  the  clan,  the  other  branches 
appear  to  have  followed,  as  their  chief,  Mac- 
dougall  Campbell  of  Craignish,  the  head  of  a 
family,  which  is  descended  from  the  kindred 
race  of  Maclnnes  of  Ardgour. 

MACXEILL. 


Badge.  — Se.a  Ware. 

The  Macneills  consisted  of  two  independent 
branches,  the  Macneills  of  Barra  and  the 
MacneLUs  of  Gigha,  said  to  be  descended  from 
brothers.     Their  ladgo  vrns  rhe  sea  ware,  but 
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they  had  ditferent  armorial  bearings,  and  from 
this  circumstance,  joined  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  often  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  clan 
fights  of  the  period,  and  that  the  Clixistian 
names  of  the  one,  with  the  exception  of  Neill, 
were  not  used  by  the  other,  ^Mr  Gregory  thinks 
the  tradition  of  their  common  descent  erroneous. 
Part  of  their  possessions  were  completely  sepa- 
rated, and  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  rest. 

The  clan  Neill  were  among  the  secondary 
vassal  tribes  of  the  lords  of  tlie  Isles,  and  its 
heads  appear  to  have  been  of  JS'orse  or  Danish 
origin.  Mr  Smibert  thinks  this  probable  from 
the  fact  that  the  Macneills  were  lords  of  Castle 
Swen,  plainly  a  Norse  term.  "  The  clan,"  he 
says,^  "  was  in  any  case  largely  Gaelic,  to  a 
certainty.  "We  speak  of  the  fundamental  line 
of  the  chiefs  mainly,  when  we  say  that  the 
Macneills  appear  to  have  at  least  shared  the 
blood  of  the  old  Scandinavian  inhabitants  of 
the  western  islands.  The  names  of  those  of 
the  race  first  found  in  history  are  partly 
indicative  of  such  a  lineage.  The  isle  of 
Barra  and  certain  lands  in  Uist  were  chartered 
to  a  Macneill  in  1427 ;  and  in  1472,  a  charter 
of  the  Macdonald  family  is  witnessed  by 
Hector  Mactorquil  Macneill,  keeper  of  Castle 
Swen.  The  appellation  '  Mac-Torquil,'  half 
GaeHo,  half  Norse,  speaks  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  supposition  that  the  two  races  were  at 
this  very  time  in  the  act  of  blending  with  one 
people.  After  all,  we  proceed  not  beyond  the 
conclusion,  that,  by  heirs  male  or  heirs  female, 
the  founders  of  the  house  possessed  a  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Norwegian  occu- 
pants of  the  western  isles  and  coasts,  inter- 
fused with  that  of  the  native  Gael  of  AlbjTi, 
and  also  of  the  Celtic  visitants  from  Ireland. 
The  proportion  of  Celtic  blood,  beyond  doubt, 
is  far  the  largest  in  the  veins  of  the  clan 
generally." 

About  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
the  Macneills  were  a  considerable  clan  in 
Knapdale,  Argyleshire.  As  this  district  was 
not  then  included  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Argyle, 
it  is  probable  that  their  ancestor  had  consented 
to  hold  liis  lands  of  the  crown. 

The    first    of    the    family    on     record     is 

"  CTi)!,!,  p.  84. 


Nigellus  Og,  who  obtained  from  Eobert  Bruce 
a  charter  of  Barra  and  some  lands  in  Kin- 
tyre.  His  great-grandson,  GLUeonan  Eoderick 
Muchard  Macneill,  in  1427,  received  from 
Alexander,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  a  charter  of 
that  island.  In  the  same  charter  were  in- 
cluded the  lands  of  Boisdale  in  South  Uiet, 
which  lies  about  eight  miles  distant  from 
Barra.  With  John  Garve  Maclean  he  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  that  island,  and  was 
kiUed  by  him  in  Coll.  His  grandson,  Gil- 
leonan,  took  part  ivith  John,  the  old  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  against  his  turbulent  son,  Angus, 
and  fought  on  his  side  at  the  battle  of  Bloody 
Bay.  He  was  chief  of  this  sept  or  division  oi 
the  Macneills  in  1493,  at  the  forfeiture  ol 
the  lordship  of  the  Isles. 

The  Gigha  Macneills  are  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  Torquil  Macneill,  designated  in 
his  charter,  "  fiKus  NigeUi,"  who,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  century,  received  from  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Gigha  and  Taynish,  with  the  constabidary  of 
Castle  Sweyn,  in  Knapdale.  He  had  two 
sons,  Neill  his  heir,  and  Hector,  ancestor  of 
the  family  of  Taynish.  Malcolm  Macneill  of 
Gigha,  the  son  of  NeiU,  who  is  first  mentioned 
in  1478,  was  chief  of  this  sept  of  the  Mac- 
neUIs  in  1493.  After  that  period  the  Gigha 
branch  followed  the  banner  of  Macdonald  of 
Isla  and  Kintyre,  while  the  Barra  Macneills 
ranged  themselves  under  that  of  Maclean  of 
Do  wart. 

In  1545  Gilliganan  Macneill  of  Barra  was 
one  of  the  barons  and  council  of  the  Isles  who 
accompanied  Donald  Dubh,  styling  himself 
Lord  of  the  Isles  and  Earl  of  Eoss,  to  Ireland, 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England. 
His  elder  son,  Eoderick  or  Euari  Macneill, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Glenlivet,  by  a 
shot  from  a  fieldpiece,  on  3d  Oct.  1594.  He 
left  three  sons — Eoderick,  his  heir,  called 
Euari  the  turbulent,  John,  and  Murdo.  Dur- 
ing the  memorable  and  most  disastrous  feud 
which  happened  between  the  Macleans  and 
the  Macdonalds  at  this  period,  the  Barra  Mac- 
neills and  the  Gigha  branch  of  the  same  clan 
fought  on  different  sides. 

The  Macneills  of  Barra  were  expert  seamen, 
and  did  not  scjuple  to  act  as  pirates  upon 
occasion.       An    E.nglish    ship    having    been 
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seized  off  the  island  of  Barra  by  Euari  the 
turbulent,  Queen  Elizabeth  complained  of  this 
act  of  piracy.  The  laird  of  Barra  was  in  con- 
sequence sumnioned  to  appear  at  Edinburgh, 
to  answer  for  liis  conduct,  but  he  treated  the 
summons  wth  contempt.  All  the  attempts 
made  to  apprehend  him  proving  unsuccessful, 
Mackenzie,  tutor  of  KintaU,  undertook  to  effect 
his  capture  by  a  stratagem  frequently  put  in 
practice  against  the  island  chiefs  when  sus- 
pecting no  hostile  design.  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  a  friendly  visit,  he  arrived  at  Mac- 
nedl's  castle  of  Chisamul  (pronounced  Kisimul), 
the  ruins  of  which  stand  on  an  insulated  rock 
in  Castlebay,  on  the  south-east  end  of  Barra, 
and  invited  him  and  all  his  attendants  on 
board  his  vessel.  There  they  were  well  phed 
with  liquor,  until  they  were  aU.  overpowered 
with  it.  The  chiefs  followers  were  then  sent 
on  shore,  while  he  himself  was  carried  a  pri- 
soner to  Edinburgh.  Being  put  upon  his  trial, 
he  confessed  his  seizure  of  the  English  ship, 
but  pleaded  in  excuse  that  he  thought  himself 
bound  by  his  loyalty  to  avenge,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  the  fate  of  his  majesty's  mother, 
so  cruelly  put  to  death  by  tlie  queen  of  England. 
This  politic  answer  procured  his  pardon,  but 
his  estate  was  forfeited,  and  given  to  the  tutor 
of  Kintail.  The  latter  restored  it  to  its  o^vner, 
on  condition  of  his  holding  it  of  him,  and  pay- 
ing him  sixty  merks  Scots,  as  a  yearly  feu  duty. 
It  had  previously  been  held  of  the  crown. 
Some  time  thereafter  Sir  James  Macdonald  of 
Sleat  married  a  daughter  of  the  tutor  of  Kin- 
taU, who  made  over  the  superiority  to  his 
son-in-law,  and  it  is  now  possessed  by  Lord 
Macdonald,  the  representative  of  the  house  of 
Sleat. 

The  old  chief  of  Barra,  Euari  the  turbulent, 
had  several  sons  by  a  lady  of  the  family  of 
Maclean,  -vnth.  whom,  according  to  an  ancient 
practice  in  the  Highlands,  he  had  haiidfasted* 
instead  of  marrying  her.  He  afterwards  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  the  captain  of  the  Clanranald, 
and  by  her  also  he  had  sons.  To  exclude  the 
senior  family  from  the  succession,  the  captain 
of  the  Clanranald  took  the  part  of  his  nephews, 
whom  he  declared  to  be  the  only  legitimate 
sons  of  the  Barra  chief.  Having  apprehended 
the  eldest  son  of  the  first  family  for  having 
oeen  concerned  in  the  piratical  seizure  of  a 


ship  of  Bourdeaux,  he  conveyed  him  to  Edin- 
burgh for  trial,  but  he  died  there  soon  after 
His  brothers-german,  in  revenge,  assisted  by 
Maclean  of  Dowart,  seized  Neill  Macneill,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  second  family,  and  sent  him 
to  Edinburgh,  to  be  tried  as  an  actor  in  the 
pu'acy  of  the  same  Bourdeaux  sliip ;  and, 
thinking  that  their  father  was  too  partial  to 
their  half  brothers,  they  also  seized  the  old 
cliief,  and  placed  him  in  irons.  A'eiU  Mac- 
neUl,  called  Weyislache,  was  found  innocent, 
and  liberated  through  the  influence  of  his 
uncle.  Barra's  elder  sons,  on  being  charged 
to  exhibit  their  father  before  the  privy  council, 
refused,  on  which  they  were  proclaimed  rebels, 
and  commission  was  given  to  tlie  captain  of 
the  CUanranald  against  them.  In  consequence 
of  these  proceedings,  which  occurred  about 
1613,  Clanranald  was  enabled  to  secure  the 
peaceable  succession  of  his  nephew  to  the 
estate  of  Barra,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  happened  soon  after.* 

The  island  of  Barra  and  the  adjacent  isles 
are  still  possessed  by  the  descendant  and  re- 
presentative of  the  family  of  Macneill.  Their 
feudal  castle  of  Chisamul  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  is  a  building  of  hexagonal 
form,  strongly  built,  with  a  wall  above  thuty 
feet  high,  and  ancliorage  for  small  vessels 
on  every  side  of  it.  Martin,  who  visited 
Barra  in  1703,  in  his  Description  of  the 
Western  Islands,  says  that  the  Highland 
Chroniclers  or  sennachies  alleged  that  the  then 
cliief  of  Barra  was  the  34th  lineal  descendant 
from  the  first  Macneill  who  had  held  it.  He 
relates  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the 
other  islands  belonging  to  Macneill  were  in  the 
custom  of  applying  to  him  for  wives  and  hus- 
bands, when  he  named  the  persons  most  suit- 
able for  them,  and  gave  them  a  bottle  of  strong 
waters  for  the  marriage  feast. 

The  chief  of  the  MacneiUs  of  Gigha,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century,  was  NeUl  Tilac- 
neUl,  who  was  killed,  -svith  many  gentlemen  of 
his  tribe,  in  1530,  in  a  feud  with  Allan  Mac- 
lean of  Torlusk,  called  Ailen  nan  Sop,  brother 
of  Maclean  of  Dowart.  His  ordy  daughter, 
Aunabella,  made  over  the  lands  of  Gigha  to 
her  natural  brother,  NeiU.     He  sold  Gigha  to 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  124. 

'  Gretjonj's  Highlands  and  Isles,  p.  346. 
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James  MacdomiLl  of  Isla  in  1554,  and  died 
without  legitimate  issue  in  tho  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  direct  male  line, 
Neill  Macneill  vie  Eachan,  who  had  obtained 
the  lands  of  Taynish,  became  heir  male  of  tho 
family.  His  descendant,  Hector  Macneill  of 
Taynish,  purchased  in  1590  the  island  of 
Gigha  from  John  Campbell  of  Calder,  who 
had  acquired  it  from  IMacdonald  of  Isla,  so 
that  it  again  became  the  property  of  a  Mac- 
neill. The  estates  of  Gigha  and  Taynish 
were  possessed  by  his  descendants  tdl  1780, 
Avhen  the  former  was  sold  to  Macneill  of 
Colonsay,  a  cadet  of  the  family. 

The  representative  of  the  male  line  of  the 
Jlacneills  of  Taynish  and  Gigha,  Roger 
Hamilton  Macneill  of  Taynish,  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  and  heiress  of  Hamilton  Price, 
Esq.  of  Eaploch,  Lanarkshire,  with  whom  he 
got  that  estate,  and  assumed,  in  consequence, 
the  name  of  Hamilton.  His  descendants  are 
now  designated  of  Raploch. 

The  principal  cadets  of  the  Gigha  Macneills, 
besides  the  Tajmish  family,  were  those  of 
Gallochallie,  Carskeay,  and  Tirfergus.  Tor- 
quil,  a  younger  son  of  Lachlan  MaeneiU  Buy 
of  Tirfergus,  acquired  the  estate  of  Ugadale  in 
Argyleshire,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
tlie  Mackays  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
The  present  proprietor  spells  his  name  Macneal. 
From  Malcolm  Beg  Macneill,  celebrated  in 
Highland  tradition  for  his  extraordinary 
prowess  and  gi-eat  strength,  son  of  John  Oig 
Macneill  of  Gallochallie,  in  the  reign  of  James 
VI.,  sprung  the  Macneills  of  Arichonan. 
Jlalcolm's  only  son,  Neill  Oig,  had  two  sons, 
John,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Donald  Mac- 
neill of  Crerar,  ancestor  of  the  Macneills  of 
Colonsay,  now  the  possessors  of  Gigha.  j\Iany 
cadets  of  the  IMacneills  of  Gigha  settled  in  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

Both  branches  of  the  clan  Neill  laid  claim 
to  the  chiefship.  According  to  tradition,  it 
has  belonged,  since  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  to  the  house  of  Barra.  Under  the 
date  of  1550,  a  letter  appears  in  the  register 
of  the  privy  council,  addressed  to  "  TorkiU 
Macneill,  chief  and  principal  of  the  clan  and 
surname  of  MacneHs."  Mr  Skene  conjectures 
this  Torkill  to  have  been  the  hereditary  keeper 


of  Castle  Sweyn,  and  connected  with  neither 
branch  of  the  Macneills.  He  is  said,  however, 
to  have  been  the  brother  of  Neill  Macneill  of 
Gigha,  killed  in  1530,  as  above  mentioned, 
and  to  have,  on  his  brother's  death,  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  non-entries  of  Gigha  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  famUy.  If  this  be  correct, 
according  to  the  above  designation,  the  chief- 
ship  was  in  the  Gigha  line.  Torquil  appears 
to  have  died  without  leaving  any  direct  suc- 
cession. 

The  first  of  the  family  of  Colonsay,  Donald 
Macneill  of  Crerar,  in  South  Knapdale,  ex- 
changed that  estate  in  1 700,  with  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  for  the  islands  of  Colonsay  and  Oron- 
say.  The  old  possessors  of  these  two  islands, 
which  are  only  separated  by  a  narrow  sound, 
tlry  at  low  water,  were  the  Macduffies  or 
Macphies.  Donald's  great-grandson,  Archi- 
bald Macneill  of  Colonsay,  sold  that  island  to 
his  cousin,  John  Macneill,  who  married  Hester, 
daughter  of  Duncan  Macneill  of  Dunmore, 
and  had  six  sons.  His  eldest  son,  Alexander, 
younger  of  Colonsay,  became  the  purchaser  of 
Gigha.  Two  of  his  other  sons,  Duncan,  Lord 
Colonsay,  and  Sir  John  Macneill,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  the  one  as  a  lawyer  and 
judge,  and  the  other  as  a  diplomatist. 

MACLACHLAN. 


Badgf:. 


Maclachlan,  or  JIaclauchlan,  is  the  name  of 
another  clan  classified  by  Skene  as  belonging  to 
the  great  race  of  the  Siol  Conn,  and  in  the  MS., 

much  valued  by  this  writer,  of  1450,  the 
Maclachlans  are  traced  to  Gilchrist,  a  grand- 
son of  that  Anradan  oi  Henry,  from  whom  a!! 
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the  clans  of  the  Siol  Gillevray  are  said  to  be 
descended.  They  possessed  the  barony  of 
StrathlacM^n  in  Cowal,  and  other  extensive 
possesaio&s  in  the  parislies  of  Glassiio  and 
Kdmartin,  and  on  Loch  A',vo  side,  which  were 
■separated  from  the  main  seat  of  the  family  by 
Loch  Fyue. 

They  wero  one  of  those  Gaelic  tribes  who 
adopted  the  oared  galley  for  their  special 
device,  as  indicative  of  their  connection, 
either  by  residence  or  descent,  with  the  Isles. 
An  ancester  of  the  family,  Lachlan  Mor,  who 
lived  in  the  1 3th  century,  is  described  in  the 
Gaelic  MS.  of  1450,  as  "son  of  Patrick, 
son  of  Gilchrist,  sou  of  De  dalan,  called  the 
clumsy,  son  of  Anradan,  from  whom  are  de- 
scended also  th«  clan  NeiU." 

By  tradition  the  Maclachlans  are  said  to 
have  come  from  Ireland,  their  original  stock 
being  the  O'Loughlins  of  MeatL 

According  to  the  Irish  genealogies,  the  clan 
Lachlan,  the  Lamonds,  and  the  MacEwens  of 
Ottei,  were  kindred  tribes,  being  descended 
from  brothers  who  were  sons  of  De  dalan 
above  referred  to,  and  tradition  relates  that 
they  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
district  of  Cowal,  from  Toward  Point  to 
Strachur  at  the  same  time ;  the  Lamonds 
being  separated  from  the  IMacEwens  by  the 
river  of  KUfinan,  and  the  MacEwens 'from  the 
Maclachlans  by  the  stream  which  separates  the 
parishes  of  Kiltinan  and  Strath  Lachlan. 
De  dalan,  the  common  ancestor  of  these 
families,  is  stated  in  ancient  Irish  genealogies 
to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Hugh  Atlaman, 
the  head  of  the  great  family  of  O'Neils,  kings 
of  Ireland. 

About  1230,  Gilchrist  Maclachlan,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  inanuscript  of  1450  as  chief 
of  the  family  of  Maclachlan  at  the  time,  ; 
witness  to  a  charter  of  KUiinan  granted  by 
Laumanus,  ancestor  of  the  Lamonds. 

In  1292,  Gilleskel  Maclachlan  got  a  charter 
of  his  lands  in  Ergadia  from  Baliol. 

In  a  document  preserved  in  the  treasury  of 
Her  Majesty's  Exchequer,  entitled  "  Les  peti- 
tions de  terre  demandees  en  Escoce,"  there  is 
the  following  entry, — "  Item  GiUescop  Mac- 
loghlan  ad  demandi  la  Baronie  de  Molbryde 
juvene,  apelle  Strath,  que  fu  pris  contre  le  foi 
de  Eoi."     From  this  it  appears  that  Gillespie 


Maclachlan  was  in  possession  of  the  lauds 
stUl  retained  by  the  family,  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  Scotland  by  Edward  I.  in  1296.'' 

In  1314,  Archibald  Maclachlan  in  Ergadia, 
granted  to  the  Preaching  Friars  of  Glasgow 
forty  slulJiugs  to  bo  paid  yearly  out  of  his 
lands  of  Kilbride,  "  juxta  castriim  meum  quod 
dicitur  CasleUaddan."  He  died  before  1322, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Patrick. 
The  latter  married  a  daughter  of  Janins, 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  had  a  son,  Lachlan, 
who  succeeded  him.  Lachlan's  son,  Donald, 
confirmed  in  1456,  the  grant  by  his  predecessor 
Archibald,  to  the  Preaching  Friars  of  Glasgow 
of  forty  shillings  yearly  out  of  the  lands  of 
Kilbride,  with  an  additional  annuity  of  six 
shillings  and  eightpence  "  from  his  lands  of 
Kilbryde   near   Castellachlan."' 

Lachlan,  the  15th  chief,  dating  from  the 
time  that  written  evidence  can  be  adduced, 
was  served  heir  to  his  father,  23d  September 
1719.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Stewart  of 
Appin,  and  was  killed  at  Culloden,  fighting 
on  the  side  of  Prince  Charles.  The  18th 
chief,  his  great-grandson,  Eobert  Maclachlan 
of  Maclachlan,  convener  and  one  of  the 
deputy-lieutenants  of  Argyleshire,  married  in 
1823,  Helen,  daughter  of  WOliam  A.  Carruthers 
of  Dormont,  Dumfries-shire,  -without  issue. 
His  brother,  the  next  heir,  George  ISfaclachlan, 
Esq.,  has  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The 
family  seat,  Castle  Lachlan,  built  about  1790, 
near  the  old  and  ruinous  tower,  formerly  tho 
residence  of  the  cldefs,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  family  estate,  which  is  eleven 
miles  in  length,  and,  on  an  average,  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  and  stretches  in  one  con- 
tinued line  along  the  eastern  side  of  Loch 
Fyne.  The  effective  force  of  the  clan  previous 
to  the  rebellion  of  1745,  was  estimated  at  300 
men.  Their  origmal  seat,  according  to  Mr  Skene, 
appears  to  have  been  in  Lochaber,  where  a 
very  old  branch  of  the  family  has  from  the 
earliest  period  been  settled  as  native  men  of 
the  Camerons. 

In  Argyleshire  also  are  the  families  of 
Maclachlan  of  Craiginterve,  Inchconnell,  &c., 

'  See   Sir  Praiuis  Palgrave's  Scottish  Docummta, 
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anJ  in  Stirlingsliiro,  of  Auchintvoig.  Tlie  | 
Maolachlans  of  Dvumblano  in  ;^^nntcith  ■nfve 
of  the  Lochabor  branch. 

MacEwexs. 
Upon  a  rocky  proniontorj-  piluit*"!  on  ihc 
coast  of  Lochfyno,  mar  still  be  (Usccnied  tlio 
vestige  of  a  building,  called  in  Gaelic  Chaistel 
Uriiic  Eobtiuin,  or  the  castle  of  MacEwcn. 
Ill  the  Old  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish 
of  Kilfinnan,  quoted  by  Skene,  this  MacEwen 
is  described  as  the  chief  of  a  clan,  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  northern  division  of  the  parish 
called  Otter;  and  in  the  manuscript  of  li50, 
which  contains  the  genealogy  of  the  Clan 
F.ojhan  na  Hoitreie,  or  Clan  Ewen  of  Otter, 
they  are  derived  from  Aniadan,  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  Maclauclilans  and  the  Macneills. 
This  family  soon  became  extinct,  and  then- 
property  gave  title  to  a  branch  of  the  Camp- 
bells, by  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
sequently acquired,  though  in  what  manner 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

SlOL  Eachern. 
Under  the  name  of  Siol  Eachern  are  in- 
cluded by  Mr  Skene  the  Macdougall  CampbeDs 
of  Craignish,  and  the  Lamonds  of  Lamond, 
b«)th  very  old  clans  in  Argyleshire,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  of  the  same  race. 

Macdougall  Campbells  of  Craignish. 
"  The  policy  of  the  Argyll  family,"  says  Mr 
Skene,  "  led  them  to  employ  every  means  for 
the  acquisition  of  property,  and  the  extension 
of  the  clan.  One  of  the  arts  which  they  used 
for  the  latter  purpose  was  to  compel  those 
clans  which  had  become  dependant  upon  them 
to  adopt  the  name  of  Campbell ;  and  this, 
when  .successful,  was  generally  followed  at  an 
after  period,  by  the  assertion  that  that  clan 
was  descended  from  the  house  of  Argyll.  In 
general,  the  clans  thus  adopted  into  the  race 
of  Campbell,  are  sufficiently  marked  out  by 
iheir  being  promoted  ordy  to  the  honour  of 
their  being  an  illegitimate  branch ;  but  the 
tradition  of  the  country  invariably  distin- 
guishes between  the  real  Campbells,  and  those 
who  were  compelled  to  adopt  their  name."  Of 
tho  policy  in  question,  the  Campbells  of  Craig- 
nish are  said  to  have  afforded  a  remarkable 


instance.  According  to  Uio  --'n-gyll  system,  as 
here  described,  they  are  represented  as  tho 
descendant.?  of  Dugall,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  a  Campbell,  who  lived  in  tha  Uvelfth 
century.  But  the  common  belief  amongst 
tho  per.]ile  is,  th.it  their  ancient  name  was 
MacEachern,  and  that  they  were  of  the  same 
race  with  the  Macdonalds ;  nor  are  theic 
wanting  circumstances  which  seem  to  give 
countenance  to  this  tradition.  Their  arms  are 
charged  with  the  galley  of  the  Isles,  from  the 
mast  of  which  depends  a  shield  exhibiting 
some  of  the  distinctive  bearings  of  the  Camp- 
bells ;  and,  what  is  even  more  to  the  purpose, 
the  manuscript  of  1450  contains  a  genealogy 
of  the  MacEacherns,  in  which  they  are  deriveil 
from  a  certain  Nicol  MacMurdoch,  who  lived 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Besides,  when  the 
MacGUlevrays  and  Maclans  of  Morvern  and 
Ardgour  were  broken  up  and  dispersed,  many  of 
their  septs,  although  not  resident  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Craignish  family,  acknowledged 
its  head  as  their  chief.  But  as  the  MacGillo- 
vrays  and  the  Maclans  were  two  branches  of 
the  same  dan,  which  had  separated  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  century;  and  as  the  MacEacherns 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  race,  Mur- 
doch, the  fli'st  of  the  clan,  being  contemporary 
with  Murdoch  the  father  of  GOlebride,  tho 
ancestor  of  the  Siol  GUlevray;  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  Siol  Eachern  and  the  Maclans 
were  of  the  same  clan ;  and  this  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  there  was 
an  old  family  of  MacEacherns  which  occupied 
Kingerloch,  bordering  on  Ardgour,  the  ancient 
property  of  the  ^Maclans.  That  branch  of  the 
Siol  Eachern  which  settled  at  Craignish,  were 
called  Clan  Dugall  Craignish,  and  obtained,  it 
is  said,  the  property  known  by  tliis  name  from 
the  brother  of  Campbell  of  Lochow,  in  the 
reign  of  David  II.  °  The  lands  of  Colin  Camp- 
bell of  Lochow  having  been  forfeited  in  that 
reign,  his  brother,  Gillespie  Campbell,  appears 
to  have  obtained  a  grant  of  them  from  the 


^  "  Nisbet,  that  acute  heraldist,"  says  Smibert, 
"discovered  an  old  seal  of  the  family,  on  which  the 
words  are,  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  made  out,  S{igil- 
lum)  Dugalli  de  Craignish,  showing  that  the  Camp- 
bells of  Craiguish  were  simply  of  the  Dlni-CJall  race. 
The  seal  is  very  old,  though  noticed  only  by  its  use 
in  151)0.  It  has  the  grand  mark  upon  it  of  the  bear- 
ings of  all  the  Gael  of  the  Western  Coasts,  namely,  the 
Oared  Galley." 
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crown  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  clan 
DugaU  Craignish  acquired  from  the  latter  their 
right  to  the  property  of  Craignish.  After  the 
restoration  of  the  Lochow  family,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  forfeiture,  that  of  Craignish  were 
obliged  to  hold  their  lands,  not  of  the  crown, 
but  of  the  house  of  Argyll.  Nevertheless, 
they  continued  for  some  time  a  considerable 
family,  maintaining  a  sort  of  iudependence, 
until  at  length,  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
that  policy  which  has  already  been  described, 
they  merged,  Uke  most  of  the  neighbouring 
clans,  in  that  powerful  race  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded.^ 

LAMO.ND. 


It  is  an  old  and  accredited  tradition  in  the 
Highlands,  that  the  Lamonds  or  Laments  were 
the  most  ancient  proprietors  of  Cowal,  and 
that  the  Stewarts,  Maclauchlans,  and  Campbells 
obtained  possession  of  their  property  in  that  dis- 
trict by  marriage  with  daughters  of  the  family. 
At  an  early  period  a  very  small  part  only  of 
Cowal  was  included  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Upper 
Argyle,  the  remainder  being  comprehended  in 
that  of  Perth.  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed 
that,  on  the  conquest  of  Argyle  by  Alexander 
II.,  the  lord  of  Lower  Cowal  had  submitted 
to  the  king,  and  obtained  a  crown  charter. 
But,  in  little  more  than  half  a  century  after 
that  event,  we  find  the  High  Steward  in  pos- 
session of  Lower  Cowal,  and  the  Maclauchlans 
in  possession  of  Stratlilachlan.  It  appears, 
indeed,   that,    in   1242,  Alexander   the   High 

'  Skene's  Highlanders. 


Steward  of  Scotland,  married  Jean,  the  daugh- 
ter of  James,  son  of  Angus  MacEory,  who  is 
styled  Lord  of  Bute  ;  and,  from  the  manuscript 
of  1450,  we  learn  that,  about  the  same  period, 
Gilchrist  Maclauchlan  married  the  daughter  of 
Lachlan  MacRory ;  from  wliich  it  is  probable 
that  this  Eoderic  or  Eory  was  the  third  indi- 
vidual who  obtained  a  crown  charter  for  Lower 
Cowal,  and  that  by  these  intermarriages  the 
property  passed  from  his  family  into  the  hands 
of  the  Stewarts  and  the  Machlauchlans.  The 
coincidence  of  these  facts,  with  the  tradition 
above-mentioned,  would  seem  also  to  indicate 
that  Angus  MacEory  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Lamonds. 

After  the  marriage  of  the  Steward  with  the 
heiress  of  Lamond,  the  next  of  that  race  of 
whom  any  mention  is  made  is  Duncan  Mac 
Fercher,  and  "Laumanus,"  son  of  JIalcolm, 
and  grandson  of  the  same  Duncan,  who  appear 
to  have  granted  to  the  monks  of  Paisley  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Kilmore,  near  Lochgilp, 
and  also  of  the  lands  "  which  they  and  their 
predecessors  held  at  Kilmun"  {quas  nos  et  aute- 
i-essores  nostri  apatl  Kilmun  habuerunt).  In 
the  same  year,  "  Laumanus,"  the  son  of  Mal- 
colm, also  granted  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Kilfinnan,  which,  in  1295,  is  confirmed  by 
Malcolm,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  late  "  Lau- 
manus" {domini  quondam  Laumanis).  But 
in  an  instrument,  or  deed,  dated  in  1466,  be- 
tween the  monastery  of  Paisley  and  John 
Lamond  of  Lamond,  regarding  the  lands  of 
Kilfinan,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  these 
lands  had  belonged  to  the  ancestors  of  John 
Lamond ;  and  hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
"  Laumanus,"  mentioned  in  the  previous  deed, 
must  have  been  one  of  the  number,  if  not 
indeed  the  chief  and  founder  of  the  family. 
"  From  Laumanus,"  says  Mr  Skene,  "  the  clan 
appear  to  have  taken  the  name  of  Maclaman 
or  Lamond,  having  previously  to  this  time  borne 
the  name  of  Maoerachar,  and  Clan  Mhic 
Earachar." 

The  connection  of  this  clan  with  that  of 
Dugall  Craignish,  is  indicated  by  the  same 
circumstances  which  point  out  the  connection 
of  other  branches  of  the  tribe ;  for  whilst  the 
Craignish  family  preserved  its  power  it  was 
followed  by  a  great  portion  of  the  Clan  Mhic 
Earachar,  although  it  possessed  no  feudal  right 
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to  their  services.  "  There  is  one  peculiarity 
connected  with  the  Lamonds,"  says  Mr  Skene, 
"  that  although  by  no  means  a  powerful  clan, 
their  genealogy  can  be  proved  by  charters,  at 
a  time  when  most  other  Highland  families  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tradition,  and  the 
genealogies  of  their  ancient  sennachies ;  but 
their  antiqiuty  could  not  protect  the  Lamonds 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  Campbells,  by 
whom  they  were  soon  reduced  to  as  small  a 
portion  of  their  original  possessions  in  Lower 
Cowal,  as  the  other  Argyleshire  clans  had 
been  of  theirs.'"  The  Lamonds  were  a  clan  of 
the  same  description  as  the  Maclauchlans, 
and,  like  the  latter,  they  have,  notwithstanding 
"  the  encroachments  of  tlie  Campbells,"  still 
retained  a  portion  of  their  ancient  possessions. 
The  chief  of  this  family  is  Lamond  of  Lamond. 

According  to  Nisbet,  the  clan  Lamond  were 
originally  from  Ireland,  but  whether  they 
sprung  from  the  Dalriadic  colony,  or  from  a 
still  earlier  race  in  Cowal,  it  is  certain  that 
they  possessed,  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
superiority  of  the  district.  Their  name  con- 
tinued to  be  the  prevailing  one  till  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  In  Juno  1646,  certain 
chiefs  of  the  clan  Campbell  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dunoon  castle,  determined  upon  obtaining  the 
ascendency,  took  advantage  of  the  feuds  and 
disorders  of  the  period,  to  wage  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  Lamonds.  The  massacre 
of  the  latter  by  the  Campbells,  that  year, 
formed  one  of  the  charges  against  the  Marquis 
of  Argyll  in  1661,  although  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  party  to  it. 

An  interesting  tradition  is  recorded  of  one 
of  the  lairds  of  Lamond,  who  had  unfortunately 
killed,  in  a  sudden  quarrel,  the  son  of  Mac- 
Gregor  of  Glen.strao,  taking  refuge  in  the  house 
of  the  latter,  and  claiming  his  protection, 
which  was  readily  gi'anted,  he  being  ignorant 
that  he  was  the  slayer  of  his  son.  On  being 
informed,  MacGregor  escorted  him  in  safety  to 
his  own  people.  When  the  MacGregors  were 
proscribed,  and  the  aged  chief  of  Glenstrae 
had  become  a  wanderer,  Lamond  hastened  to 
protect  him  and  his  family,  and  received  them 
uito  his  house. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Kobertsons  or  Clan  Donnachie—Macfarlanes— Camp- 
bells of  Argyll  and  offshoots— Royal  Marriage— 
Campbells  of  Breadalbane— Macarthur  Campbells  of 
Strachur— Campbells  of  Cawdor,  Abeniohill,  Ard- 
nanuirchan,  Auchinbreck,  Ardkinglass,  Barcaldine, 
Dunstatfnage,  Monzie — The  Macleods  of  Lewis  and 
Harris — Macleods  of  Easay. 


Badqe.— Fern  or  Brackens. 


the  clans  already  noticed,  there  are 
other  two  which,  according  to  Skene,  are  set 
down  by  the  genealogists  as  having  originally 
belonged  to  the  Gallgael  or  Celts  of  the 
Western  Isles ;  these  are  the  Robertsons  or 
clan  Donnachie,  and  the  Macfarlanes. 

Tradition  claims  for  the  clan  Donnachie  a 
descent  from  the  great  sept  of  the  Macdonalds, 
their  remote  ancestor  being  said  to  have  been 
Duncan  (hence  the  name  Donnachie)  the  Fat, 
son  of  Angus  Mor,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Lion.  Smibert  thinks 
this  is  certainly  the  most  feasible  account  of 
their  origin.  Skene,  however,  endeavours  to 
trace  their  descent  from  Duncan,  King  of 
Scotland,  eldest  son  of  Malcolm  III.,  their 
immediate  ancestor,  according  to  him,  having 
been  Conan,  second  son  of  Henry,  fourth  and 
last  of  the  ancient  Celtic  Earls  of  Athole. 
This  Conan,  it  is  said,  received  from  his  father, 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  the  lands  of 
Generochy,  afterwards  called  Strowan,  in  Gaelic 
Struthan — that  is,  streamy.  Conan's  great- 
grandson,  Andrew,  was  styled  of  Athole,  de 
AthoUa,  which  was  the  uniform  designation  o£ 
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the  family,  indicative,  Mr  Skene  thinks,  of 
their  descent  from  the  ancient  Earls  of  Athole. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  it  was  from 
Andrew's  son,  Duncan,  that  the  clan  derived 
their  distinctive  appellation  of  the  clan  Don- 
vxichie,  or  children  of  Duncan.  Duncan  is  said 
to  have  been  twice  married,  and  acquired  by 
both  marriages  considerable  territory  in  the 
district  of  Rannooh.  By  his  fii-st  wife  he  had 
a  son,  Eobert  de  Atholia. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  Mr  Skene's  Celtic 
prejudices  are  very  strong,  and  as  his  deriva- 
tion of  the  Robertsons  from  Duncan,  king  of 
Scotland,  is  to  a  great  extent  conjectural,  it  is 
only  fair  to  give  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
viz.,  the  probability  of  their  derivation  from 
the  Celts  of  the  Western  Isles.  We  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  here  Mr  Smibert's  judi- 
cious and  acute  remarks  on  this  point.  "  There 
unquestionably  exist  doubt.«!  about  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Robertsons  from  the  Macdonalds ; 
but  the  fact  of  their  acquiring  large  possessions 
at  so  early  a  period  in  Athole,  seems  to  be 
decisive  of  their  descent  from  some  great  and 
strong  house  among  the  Western  Celts.  And 
what  house  was  more  able  so  to  endow  its 
scions  than  that  of  Somerled,  whose  heads 
were  the  kings  of  the  west  of  Scotland  t  The 
Somerled  or  Macdojiald  power,  moreover,  ex- 
tended into  Athole  beyond  all  question;  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  the 
sole  power  which  could  so  have  planted  there 
one  of  its  offshoots,  apart  from  the  regal  autho- 
rity. Accordingly,  though  Duncan  may  not 
have  been  the  son  of  Angus  Mor  (Macdonald), 
a  natural  son  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  as  has 
been  commonly  averred,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  family  were  not  of  the  Macdonald  race. 
The  proof  may  be  difficult,  but  probability 
must  be  accepted  in  its  stead.  An  opposite 
course  has  been  too  long  followed  on  all  sides. 
Why  should  men  conceal  from  themselves  the 
plain  fact  that  the  times  under  consideration 
were  barbarous,  and  that  their  annals  were 
necessarily  left  to  us,  not  by  the  pen  of  the 
accurate  historian,  but  by  the  dealers  in  song 
and  tradition  ?" 

Referring  to  the  stress  laid  Tiy  Mr  Skene 
upon  the  designation  rle  AthuUa,  which  was 
uniformly  assumed  by  the  Robertsons,  Mr 
Smibert   remarks, — "  In   the   first   place,    the 


designation  De  Atliolia  can  really  be  held  to 
prove  nothing,  since,  as  in  the  case  of  De 
Insults,  such  phrases  oftea  pointed  to  mere 
residence,  and  were  especially  used  in  reference 
to  large  districts.  A  gentleman  '  of  Athole '  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  Duke ;  and, 
as  we  now  use  such  phrases  without  any  meaning 
of  that  kind,  much  more  natural  was  the  cus- 
tom of  old,  when  general  localities  alone  were 
known  generally.  In  the  second  place,  are  the 
Robertsons  made  more  purely  Gaelic,  for  such 
is  partly  the  object  in  the  view  of  Mr  Skene, 
by  being  traced  to  the  ancient  Athole  house  1 
That  the  first  lords  of  the  line  were  Celts  may 
be  admitted ;  but  heiresses  again  and  again 
interrupted  the  male  succession.  While  one 
wedded  a  certain  Thomas  of  London,  another 
found  a  mate  in  a  person  named  David  de 
Hastings.  These  strictly  English  names  speak 
for  themselves ;  and  it  was  by  the  Hastings 
marriage,  which  took  place  shortly  after  the 
year  1200,  that  the  first  house  of  Athole  was 
continued.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  sup- 
position of  the  descent  of  the  Robertsons  from 
the  first  lords  of  Athole  leaves  them  stiU  of 
largely  mingled  blood — Norman,  Saxon,  and 
Gaelic.  Such  is  the  result,  even  when  the 
conjecture  is  admitted. 

As  a  Lowland  neighbourhood  gave  to  tlie 
race  of  Robert,  son  of  Duncan,  the  name 
of  Robertson,  so  would  it  also  intermingle 
their  race  and  blood  with  those  of  the  Low 
landers."^ 

It  is  from  the  grandson  of  Robert  of  Athole, 
also  named  Robert,  that  the  clan  Donnachie 
derive  their  name  of  Robertson.  This  Robert 
was  noted  for  his  predatory  incursions  into  tlie 
Lowlands,  and  is  historically  known  as  tlie 
chief  who  arrested  and  delivered  up  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  government  Robert  Graham 
and  the  Master  of  Athole,  two  of  the  murderers 
of  James  I.,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with 
a  crown  charter,  dated  in  14.51,  erecting  his 
whole  lands  into  a  free  barony.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  honourable  augmentation  to  his 
arms  of  a  naked  man  manacled  under  the 
achievement,  with  the  motto.  Virtu/is  gloria 
merces.  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  tlio 
head  near  the  village  of  Auchtergaven    in  a 

^  Smibert's  CJans,  pp.  77,  78. 
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conflict  with  Eobert  Forrester  of  Torwood, 
w-ith  whom  he  had  a  dispute  regarding  the 
lands  of  Little  Dunkeld.  Binding  up  his  head 
witli  a  white  cloth,  he  rode  to  Perth,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  king  a  new  grant  of  the  lands 
of  Strowan.  On  his  return  home,  he  died  of 
his  wounds.  He  had  three  sons,  Alexander, 
Robert,  and  Patrick.  Eobert,  the  second  son, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Portmore,  a 
title  now  extinct. 

The  eldest  son,  Alexander,  was  twice  mar-' 
ried,  his  sons  becoming  progenitors  of  various 
famihes  of  Eobertsons.  He  died  in,  or  shortly 
|)riorto,  1507,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son, WilUam.  This  chief  had  some  dispute 
with  the  Earl  of  Athole  concerning  the  marches 
of  their  estates,  and  was  killed  by  a  party  of 
the  earl's  followers,  in  1530.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  a  wadset  or  mortgage  which  he  held 
over  the  lands  of  Strowan,  the  earl  seized 
nearly  tlie  half  of  the  family  estate,  which  the 
Eobertsons  could  never  again  recover.  WU- 
liara's  son,  Eobert,  had  two  sons — William, 
who  died  without  issue,  and  Donald,  who 
succeeded  him. 

Donald's  grandson,  11th  laird  of  Strowan, 
died  in  1636,  leaving  an  infant  son,  Alexander, 
in  whose  minority  the  government  of  the  clan 
devolved  upon  his  imcle,  Donald.  Devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  the  latter  raised  a 
regiment  of  his  name  and  followers,  and  was 
with  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  all  his  battles. 
After  the  Eestoration,  the  king  settled  a  pen- 
sion upon  him. 

His  nephew,  Alexander  Eobertson  of  Strow- 
an, was  twice  married.  By  his  second  wife, 
Marion,  daughter  of  General  Baillie  of  Letham, 
he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  died  in 
1688.  Duncan,  the  second  son  by  the  second 
marriage,  served  in  Eussia,  with  distinction, 
under  Peter  the  Great. 

Alexander,  the  elder  son  of  the  second  mar- 
riage, was  the  celebrated  Jacobite  chief  and 
poet.  Born  about  1670,  he  was  destined  for 
the  church,  and  sent  to  the  university  of  St 
Andrews ;  but  his  father  and  brother  by  the 
first  marriage  dying  wthin  a  few  months  of 
each  other,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate 
and  the  chiefship  in  1688.  Soon  after,  he 
joined  the  Viscount  Dundee,  when  he  appeared 
in  arms  in  the  Highlands  for  the  cause  of  Kinc 


James  ;  but  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  at  Killiecrankie,  and  was  stiU  under  age, 
he  was,  for  his  share  in  this  rising,  attainted 
by  a  decreet  of  parliament  in  absence  in  1690, 
and  his  estates  forfeited  to  the  crown.  He 
retired,  in  consequence,  to  the  court  of  the 
exiled  monarch  at  St  Germains,  where  he  lived 
for  several  years,  and  served  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns in  tlie  French  army.  In  1703,  Queen 
Anne  granted  him  a  remission,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  resided  unmolested  on 
his  estates,  but  neglecting  to  get  the  remission 
passed  the  seals,  the  forfeiture  of  1G90  was 
never  legally  repealed.  With  about  500  of 
his  clan  he  joined  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  1715, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir,  but  rescued.  Soon  after,  however,  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  soldiers  in  the 
Highlands,  and  was  ordered  to  be  conducted 
to  Edinburgh  ;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
sister,  he  contrived  to  escape  on  the  way,  when 
he  again  took  refuge  in  France.  In  1723, 
the  estate  of  Strowan  was  granted  by  the 
government  to  Margaret,  the  chief's  sister,  by 
a  charter  under  the  great  seal,  and  in  1726  she 
disponed  the  same  in  trust  for  the  behoof  of 
her  brother,  substituting,  in  the  event  of  his 
death  without  lawful  heirs  of  his  body,  Dun- 
can, son  of  Alexander  Eobertson  of  Druma- 
chune,  her  father's  cousin,  and  the  next  lawful 
heir  male  of  the  family.  Margaret  died  un- 
married in  1727.  Her  brother  had  returned 
to  Scotland  the  previous  year,  and  obtaining 
in  1731  a  remission  for  his  life,  took  possession 
of  his  estate.  In  1745  ho  once  more  "mar- 
shalled liis  clan"  in  behalf  of  the  Stuarts,  but 
his  age  preventing  him  from  personally  taking 
any  active  part  in  the  rebellion,  his  name  was 
passed  over  in  the  list  of  proscriptions  that 
followed.  He  died  in  his  own  house  of 
Carie,  in  Eannoch,  April  18,  1749,  in  his 
81st  year,  without  lawful  issue,  and  in  him 
ended  the  direct  male  line.  A  volume  of 
his  poems  was  published  after  his  death. 
An  edition  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in 
1785,  12mo,  containing  also  the  "History 
and  Martial  Achievements  of  the  Eobertsons 
of  Strowan."  He  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  prototype  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  in 
"  Waverley." 

The  portion  of  the  original  estate  of  Strnwap 
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which  remained  devolved  upon  Duncan  Robert- 
son of  Drumachune,  a  property  which  his 
great-grandfather,  Duncan  Mor  (who  died  in 
1687),  brother  of  Donald  the  tutor,  had 
acquired  from  the  Atliole  family.  As,  how- 
ever, his  name  was  not  included  in  the  last 
act  of  indemnity  passed  by  the  government,  he 
was  dispossessed  of  the  estate  in  1752,  when 
he  and  his  famUy  retired  to  France.  His  son. 
Colonel  Alexander  Robertson,  obtained  a  resti- 
tution of  Strowan  in  1784,  and  died,  unmar- 
ried, in  1822.  Duncan  Mor's  second  son, 
Donald,  had  a  son,  called  Robert  Bane,  whose 
grandson,  Alexander  Robertson,  now  succeeded 
to  the  estate. 

The  son  of  the  latter.  Major-general  George 
Duncan  Robertson  of  Strowan,  C.B.,  passed 
upwards  of  thirty  years  in  active  service,  and 
received  the  cross  of  the  Imperial  Austrian 
order  of  Leopold.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  George  Duncan  Robertson,  born  26th 
July  1816,  at  one  time  an  officer  in  the  42d 
Highlanders. 

The  force  which  the  Robertsons  coidd  bring 
into  the  field  was  estimated  at  800  in  1715, 
and  700  in  1745. 

Of  the  branches  of  the  family,  the  Robert- 
sons of  Lude,  in  Blair-Athole,  are  the  oldest, 
being  of  contemporary  antiquity  to  that  of 
Strowan. 

Patrick  de  Atholia,  eldest  son  of  the  second 
marriage  of  Duncan  de  Atholia,  received  from 
his  father,  at  his  death,  about  1358,  the  lands 
of  Lude.  He  is  mentioned  in  1391,  by  Wyn- 
toun  (Book  ii.  p.  367)  as  one  of  the  chieftains 
and  leaders  of  the  clan.  He  had,  with  a 
daughter,  married  to  Donald,  son  of  Farquhar, 
ancestor  of  the  Farquharsons  of  Invercauld,  two 
sons,  Donald  and  Alexander.  The  latter, 
kjiown  by  the  name  of  Rua  or  Red,  from  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  acquired  the  estate  of  Stra- 
loch,  for  which  he  had  a  charter  from  James 
II.  in  1451,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Robert- 
sons of  Straloch,  Perthshire.  His  descend- 
ants were  called  the  Barons  Rua.  The  last 
of  the  Barons  Rua,  or  Red,  was  Alexander 
Robertson  of  Straloch,  who  died  about  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  leaving  an  only  son, 
John,  who  adopted  the  old  family  soubriquet, 
and  called  himself  Reid  (probably  hoping  to 
b*  recognised  as  the  chief  of  the  Reids).    John 


Reid  entered  the  army,  where  he  rose  to  tin; 
rank  of  General,  and  died  in  1803,  leaving  the 
reversion  of  his  fortune  (amounting  to  about 
£70,000)  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of 
music,  and  other  purposes,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  This  ancient  family  is 
represented  by  Sir  Archibald  Ava  Campbell, 
Bart. 

Donald,  the  elder  son,  succeeded  liis  father. 
He  resigned  his  lands  of  Lude  into  the  king's 
hand  on  February  7,  1447,  but  died  before  he 
could  receive  his  infeftment.  He  had  two 
sons :  John,  who  got  the  charter  under  the 
great  seal,  dated  March  31,  1448,  erecting  the 
lands  of  Lude  into  a  barony,  proceeding  on 
his  father's  resignation  ;  and  Donald,  who  got 
as  his  patrimony  the  lands  of  Strathgarry. 
This  branch  of  Lude  ended  in  an  heiress, 
who  married  an  illegitimate  son  of  Stewart 
of  Invermeath.  About  1700,  Strathgarry 
was  sold  to  another  family  of  the  name  of 
Stewart. 

The  Robertsons  of  Inshes,  Inverness  shire, 
are  descended  from  Duncan,  second  son  of 
Duncan  de  Atholia,  dominus  de  Ramigh,  above 
mentioned. 

The  Robertsons  of  Kindeace  descend  fi'om 
William  Robertson,  third  son  of  John,  ances- 
tor of  the  Robertsons  of  the  Inshes,  by  Ins 
wife,  a  daughter  ot  Fearn  of  Pitcullen.  Ho 
obtained  from  his  father,  in  patrimony,  several 
lands  about  Inverness,  and  having  acquired 
great  riches  as  a  merchant,  purchased,  in 
1615,  the  lands  of  Orkney,  Nairnshire,  and 
in  1639,  those  of  Kindeace,  Ross-shire; 
the  latter  becoming  the  chief  title  of  the 
family. 

The  Robertsons  of  Kinlochmoidart,  In- 
verness-shire, are  descended  from  John 
Robertson  of  Muirton,  Elginshire,  second 
son  of  Alexander  Robertson  of  Strowan,  by 
liis  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Athole. 

The  fifth  in  succession,  the  Rev.  William 
Robertson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
was  father  of  Principal  Robertson,  and  of 
Mary,  who  married  the  Rev.  James  Syme,  and 
had  an  only  child,  Eleonora,  mother  of  Henry, 
Lord  Brougham.  The  Principal  had  three 
sons  and  two  daughters. 
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MACKARLANE. 


iioE. — Cloudbeirv  bush. 


Of  the  clan  Macfarlane,  llr  Skene  gives 
the  best  account,  and  we  shall  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  availing  ourselves  of  his  researches. 
According  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clan  Donuachie,  tlie  clan  Parian  or  Pharlan  is 
the  only  one,  the  descent  of  wliich  from  the 
ancient  earls  of  the  district  where  their  posses- 
sions Were  situated,  may  be  estabhshed  by  the 
authority  uf  a  charter.  It  appears,  indeed, 
tliat  the  ancestor  of  this  clan  was  Gilclirist, 
the  brother  of  Maldowen  or  Malduin,  the  third 
E.irl  of  Lennox.  This  is  proved  by  a  charter 
of  Maldowen,  still  extant,  by  which  he  gives 
to  his  brother  GUchrist  a  grant  "  de  terris  de 
superiori  Arrochar  de  Luss ;"  and  these  lands, 
which  continued  in  possession  of  the  clan 
until  the  death  of  the  last  chief,  have  at  all 
times  constituted  their  principal  inheritance. 

But  although  the  descent  of  the  clan  from 
the  Earls  of  Lennox  be  thus  established,  the 
origin  of  their  ancestors  is  by  no  means  so 
easily  settled.  Of  all  the  native  earls  of  Scot- 
land, those  of  this  district  alone  have  had  a 
foreign  origin  assigned  to  them,  though,  appa- 
rently, without  any  sufficient  reason.  The 
first  Earl  of  Lennox  who  appears  on  record  is 
Ahiin  comes  de  Levenox,  who  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  century;  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  beheve  that  from  this  Aluin  the 
later  Earls  of  Lennox  were  descended.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  impossible  to  determine  now  who 
tliis  Aluin  really  was ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
direct  authority,  we  gather  from  tradition  that 
the   heads   of   tlie    family   of   Lennox,   before 


LeLiig  raised  to  the  peerage,  weis  hereditary 
seneschals  of  Stratheam,  and  baOies  of  the 
Abthanery  of  Dull,  in  A  thole.  Aluin  was 
succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  chartularie.? 
of  Lennox  and  Paislej',  and  who  died  before 
the  year  1225.  In  Donald,  the  sixth  earl, 
the  male  br.inch  of  the  family  became  ex- 
tinct. Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Donald, 
nian-ied  Walter  de  Fassalane,  the  heir  male 
of  the  family;  but  this  alliance  failed  to  ac- 
complish the  objects  intended  by  it,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  preserve  the  honours  and  power 
of  the  house  of  Lennox.  Their  son  Dimcan, 
the  eighth  earl,  had  no  male  issue ;  and  liis 
eldest  daughter  Isabella,  having  married  Sir 
Murdoch  Stuart,  the  eldest  son  of  the  lie 
gent,  he  and  his  family  became  involved  in 
the  ruin  which  overwhelmed  the  unfortunate 
house  of  Albany.  At  the  death  of  Isabella, 
in  1460,  the  earldom  was  claimed  by  three 
families ;  but  that  of  Stewart  of  Daruley  even- 
tually ovpjcame  all  opposition,  and  acquired 
the  title  and  estates  of  Lennox.  Their  acces- 
sion took  place  in  the  year  1488;  upon  which 
the  clans  that  had  been  formerly  united  with  the 
earls  of  the  old  stock  separated  themselves, 
and  became  independent. 

Of  these  clans  the  principal  was  that  of  the 
Macfarlanes,  the  descendants,  as  has  ab-eady 
been  stated,  of  GUchrist,  a  younger  brother  of 
IMaldowen,  Earl  of  Lennox.  In  the  Lennox 
charters,  several  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
subscribed  as  a  witness,  this  Gilchrist  is  gene- 
rally designated  as  frater  mmitig,  or  brother 
of  the  earl.  His  son  Duncan  also  obtained  a 
charter  of  his  lands  from  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
and  appears  in  the  Eagman's  roll  under  the 
title  of  "  Duncan  Macgilclirist  de  Levenaghes." 
From  a  grandson  of  this  Duncan,  who  was 
called  in  Gaelic  Parian,  or  Bartholomew,  the 
clan  appears  to  have  taken  the  surname  of 
Maefarlane  ;  indeed  the  connection  of  Parian 
both  with  Duncan  and  with  Gilchrist  is  clearly 
established  by  a  charter  granted  to  Malcolm 
Macfarlane,  the  son  of  Parian,  confirming  to 
him  the  lands  of  Arrochar  and  others ;  and 
hence  Malcolm  may  be  considered  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  clan.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Duncan,  who  obtained  from  the  Earl 
of  Lennox  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Arrochar 
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as  ample  in  its  provisions  as  any  that  had  been 
granted  to  his  predecessors ;  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Loohow,  as 
appears  from  a  charter  of  confirmation  granted 
in  Ms  favour  by  Dimcan,  Earl  of  Lennox. 
Not  long  after  his  death,  however,  the  ancient 
line  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox  became  extinct ; 
and  the  Macfarlanes  having  claimed  the  earl- 
dom as  heirs  male,  offered  a  strenuous  opposi- 
tion to  the  superior  pretensions  of  the  feudal 
heirs.  Their  resistance,  however,  proved  alike 
unsuccessful  and  disastrous.  The  family  of 
the  chief  perished  in  defence  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  just  rights ;  the  clan  also 
suffered  severely,  and  of  those  who  survived 
the  struggle,  the  greater  part  took  refuge  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  Their  destruc- 
tion, indeed,  would  have  been  inevitable,  hut 
for  the  opportune  support  given  by  a  gentle- 
man of  the  clan  to  the  Darnley  famUy.  This 
was  Andrew  ]\Iacfarlane,  who,  having  married 
the  daughter  of  John  Stewart,  Lord  Darnley 
and  Earl  of  Lennox,  to  whom  his  assistance 
had  been  of  great  moment  at  a  time  of  diffi- 
culty, saved  the  rest  of  the  clan,  and  recovered 
tlie  greater  part  of  their  hereditary  possessions. 
The  fortunate  individual  in  question,  however, 
though  the  good  genius  of  the  race,  does  not 
appear  to  have  possessed  any  other  title  to  the 
chiefship  than  what  he  derived  from  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the 
only  jierson  in  a  condition  to  afford  them  pro- 
tection ;  in  fact,  the  clan  refused  him  the  title 
of  chief,  which  they  appear  to  have  considered 
as  incommunicable,  except  in  the  right  line ; 
and  his  son.  Sir  John  Macfarlane,  accordingly 
contented  himself  with  assuming  the  secondary 
or  subordinate  designation  of  captain  of  tlie 
clan. 

From  this  time,  the  Macfarlanes  appear  to 
have  on  all  occasions  supported  the  Earls  of 
Lennox  of  the  Stewart  race,  and  to  have  also 
followed  their  banner  in  the  field.  For  several 
generations,  however,  their  history  as  a  clan 
is  almost  an  entti-e  blank  ;  indeed,  they  appear 
to  have  merged  into  mere  retainers  of  the 
powerful  famOy,  under  whose  protection  they 
enjoyed  undistiirbed  possession  of  their  here- 
ditary domains.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Duncan  Macfarlane  of  Macfarlane  appears  as  a 
steady  supporter  of  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox. 


At  the  head  of  three  hundred  men  of  his  own 
name,  he  joined  Lennox  and  Glencairn  in 
1544,  and  was  present  witli  his  followers  at 
the  battle  of  Glasgow-Muir,  where  he  shared 
the  defeat  of  the  party  he  supported.  He  was 
also  involved  in  the  forfeiture  which  followed  • 
but  having  powerful  friends,  his  property  was, 
through  their  intercession,  restored,  and  he 
obtained  a  remission  under  the  privy  seal. 
The  loss  of  tills  battle  forced  Lennox  to  retire 
to  England ;  whence,  having  married  a  niece 
of  Henry  VIIL,  he  soon  afterwards  returned 
■\vith  a  considerable  force  which  the  English 
monarch  had  placed  under  his  command.  The 
chief  of  Macfarlane  durst  not  venture  to  join 
Lennox  in  person,  being  probably  restramed 
by  the  terror  of  another  forfeiture ;  but,  acting 
on  the  usual  Scottish  policy  of  that  time,  he 
sent  his  relative,  Walter  Macfarlane  of  Tarbet, 
with  four  hundred  men,  to  reinforce  his  friend 
and  patron  ;  and  this  body,  according  to  Holin- 
shed,  did  most  excellent  service,  acting  at  once 
as  light  troops  and  as  guides  to  the  main  body. 
Duncan,  however,  did  not  always  conduct 
himself  vfith  equal  caution ;  for  he  is  said  to 
have  fallen  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie,  in 
1547,  on  which  occasion  also  a  great  number 
of  his  clan  perished. 

Andrew,  the  son  of  Duncan,  as  bold,  active, 
and  adventurous  as  his  sire,  engaged  in  tlie 
civH  wars  of  the  period,  and,  wliat  is  more 
remarkable,  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  side 
of  the  Eegent  Murray  ;  thus  acting  m  opposi- 
tion to  almost  all  the  other  Highland  chiefs, 
who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
queen.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lang- 
side  with  a  body  of  his  followers,  and  there 
"  stood  the  Eegent's  part  m  great  stead  ;"  for, 
in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  he  came  up  witli 
three  hundred  of  his  friends  and  countrymen, 
and  falling  fiercely  on  the  flank  of  the  queen's 
army,  tlirew  them  into  ii-retrievable  disorder, 
and  thus  mainly  contributed  to  decide  the  for- 
tune of  the  day.  The  clan  boast  of  having 
taken  at  this  battle  three  of  Queen  Mary's 
standards,  which,  they  say,  were  preserved  for 
a  long  time  m  the  family.  Macfarlane's  reward 
was  not  such  as  afforded  any  great  cause  for 
admiring  the  munificence  of  the  Regent ;  but 
that  his  vanity  at  least  might  bo  conciliated, 
Murray  bestowed   upon  him    the   crest  of  a 
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demi-savage  proper,  holding  in  his  dexter  hand 
a  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  pointing  with  his  sinister 
to  an  imperial  crown,  or,  with  the  motto.  This 
I'll  defend.  Of  the  son  of  this  chief  nothing 
is  known ;  but  his  grandson,  Walter  Macfar- 
lane,  returning  to  the  natural  feelings  of  a 
Highlander,  proved  himself  as  sturdy  a  cham- 
pion of  the  royal  party  as  his  grandfather  had 
been  an  uncompromising  opponent  and  enemy. 
During  Cromwell's  time,  he  was  twice  besieged 
in  his  own  house,  and  his  castle  of  Inveruglas 
was  afterwards  burned  down  by  the  English. 
But  nothing  could  shake  his  iidelity  to  his 
party.  Though  his  personal  losses  in  adhering 
to  the  royal  cause  were  of  a  much  more  sub- 
stantial kind  than  his  grandfather's  reward  in 
opposing  it,  yet  his  zeal  was  not  cooled  by 
adversity,  nor  his  ardour  abated  by  the  ven- 
geance wluch  it  drew  down  on  his  head. 

Although  a  smaU  clan,  the  Macfarlanes 
were  as  turbulent  and  predatory  in  their  way 
as  their  neighbours  the  ^Macgregors.  By  the 
Act  of  the  Estates  of  1587  they  were  declared 
to  be  one  of  the  clans  for  whom  the  chief  was 
made  responsible ;  by  another  act  passed  in 
1594,  they  were  denounced  as  being  in  the 
habit  of  committing  theft,  robbery,  and  op- 
pression ;  and  in  July  1 624  many  of  the  clan 
were  tried  and  convicted  of  theft  and  robbery. 
Some  of  them  were  punished,  some  pardoned  ; 
whUe  others  were  removed  to  the  highlands  of 
Aberdeenshire,  and  to  Strathaven  in  Banffshire, 
where  they  assumed  the  names  of  Stewart, 
M'Gaudy,  Greisock,  M' James,  and  M'Innes. 

Of  one  eminent  member  of  the  clan,  the 
following  notice  is  taken  by  Mx  Skene  in  his 
work  on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  says, 
"  It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Macfarlanes  without  alluding 
to  tlie  eminent  antiquary,  Walter  Maofarlane 
of  that  ilk,  who  is  as  celebrated  among  liisto- 
rians  as  the  indefatigable  collector  of  the  an- 
cient records  of  the  country,  as  his  ancestors 
had  been  among  the  other  Highland  chiefs  for 
their  prowess  in  the  field.  The  family  itself, 
however,  is  now  nearly  extinct,  after  having 
held  their  original  lands  for  a  period  of  six 
hundred  years." 

Of  the  lairds  of  JIacfarlane  there  have  been 
no  fewer  than  twenty-three.  The  last  of  them 
went  to  North  America  in  the  early  part  of 


the  18th  century.  A  branch  of  the  family 
settled  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  VII., 
and  the  headship  of  the  clan  is  claimed  Ly 
its  representative,  Macfarlane  of  Hunstowu 
House,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  The  descen- 
dants of  the  ancient  chiefs  cannot  now  be 
traced,  and  the  lauds  once  possessed  by  them 
have  passed  into  other  hands. 

Under  the  head  of  Garmoran,  Mr  Skene,' 
following  the  genealogists,  includes  two  western 
clans,  vi2.,  those  of  Campbell  and  Macleod. 
We  shall,  however,  depart  from  Mr  Skene's 
order,  and  notice  these  two  important  clans 
here,  wliile  treating  of  the  clans  of  the 
western  coasts  and  isles.  Mr  Skene,*  on  very 
shadowy  grounds,  endeavours  to  make  out  that 
there  must  have  been  an  ancient  earldom  of 
Garmoran,  situated  between  north  and  south 
Argyle,  and  including,  besides  the  districts  of 
Knoydart,  Morar,  Arisaig,  and  Moydart  (form- 
ing a  late  lordship  of  Garmoran),  the  districts 
of  Gleneig,  Ardnamurchan,  and  Morvern. 
He  allows,  however,  that  "  at  no  period 
embraced  by  the  records  do  we  discover  Gar- 
moran as  an  efficient  earldom."  As  to  this,  Mr 
E.  W.  Eobertson'  remarks  that  "  the  same 
objection  may  be  raised  against  the  earldom  of 
Garmoran  which  is  urged  against  the  earldom 
of  the  Merns,  the  total  silence  of  history 
respecting  it." 

ARGYLL  CAMPBELL. 


Badge — Myrtle. 

The  name  Campbell  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
Dnsiderable  antiquity,  and  the  clan  has  long 

"■  Highlanders,  ii.  266. 
'   Early  Kings,  i.  76. 
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been  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  powerful 
in  the  Highlands,  although  many  families 
liave  adopted  the  name  who  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Campbells  proper  by  blood  or 
descent.  The  Argyll  family  became  latterly 
so  powerful,  that  many  smaller  clans  were 
absorbed  in  it  voluntarily  or  compulsorily,  and 
assumed  in  course  of  time  its  pooidiar  designa- 
tion. The  origin  of  the  name,  as  well  as  of 
the  founder  of  the  family,  remains  still  a  matter 
of  tlie  greatest  doubt.  The  attempt  to  deduce 
the  family  from  the  half-mythical  King  Arlliur, 
of  course,  is  mere  trifling. 

The  name  is  by  some  stated  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  Norman  knight,  named  de  Campo 
Bello,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror.  As  respects  the  latter  part  of  tlie 
statement,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  list 
of  all  the  knights  who  composed  the  army  of 
the  Conqueror  on  the  occasion  of  his  invasion 
of  England,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  EoE  of  Battle-Abbey,  the  name  of 
Campo  Bello  is  not  to  be  found.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  as  recent  writers  have  assumed, 
tliat  a  knight  of  that  name  may  not  have  come 
over  to  England  at  a  later  period,  either  of  his 
reign  or  that  of  his  successors. 

It  has  been  alleged,  in  opposition  to  this 
account,  that  in  the  oldest  form  of  writing  the 
name,  it  is  spelled  Cambel  or  Kambel,  and  it 
is  so  found  in  many  ancient  documents ;  but 
these  were  written  by  parties  not  acquainted 
with  the  individuals  whose  name  they  record, 
as  in  the  manuscript  account  of  the  battle  of 
Halidon  HiU,  by  an  unknown  English  writer, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum;  in  the  Bag- 
man's RoU,  which  was  compiled  by  an  Englisli 
clerk,  and  in  WjTitoun's  Chronicle.  There  is 
no  evidence,  however,  that  at  any  period  it 
was  written  by  any  of  the  family  otherwise 
than  as  Campbr.ll,  notwithstanding  the  extra- 
ordinary diversity  that  occurs  in  the  spelling 
of  other  names  by  their  holders,  as  shown  by 
Lord  Lindsay  in  the  account  of  his  clan ;  and 
the  invariable  employment  of  the  letter  p  by 
the  Campbells  themselves  would  be  of  itself 
a  strong  argument  for  the  soutliern  origin  of 
the  name,  did  there  not  exist,  in  the  record 
of  the  parliament  of  Robert  Bruce  held  in 
1320,  the  name  of  the  then  head  of  the  family, 
entered  as  Sir  Nigel  de  Campo  Bello. 


The  writers,  however,  who  attempt  to  sus- 
tain the  fabulous  tales  of  the  sennachies,  assign 
a  very  different  origin  to  the  name.  It  is 
personal,  say  they,  "  like  that  of  some  others 
of  the  Highland  clans,  being  composed  of  the 
words  cam,  bent  or  arched,  and  beul,  mouth  ; 
this  having  been  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  great  ancestor  of  the  clan,  Diarmid 
O'Dubin  or  O'Duin,  a  brave  warrior  celebrated 
in  traditional  story,  who  was  contemporary 
with  the  heroes  of  Ossian.  In  tlie  Gaelic  lan- 
guage his  descendants  are  called  Siol  Diarmid, 
the  offspring  or  race  of  Diarmid." 

Besides  the  manifest  improbability  of  tliis 
origin  on  other  grounds,  two  considerations 
may  be  adverted  to,  each  of  them  conclusive  : — 

First,  It  is  known  to  aU  who  liave  examined 
ancient  genealogies,  that  among  tlie  Celtic 
races  personal  distinctives  never  have  become 
liereditary.  Malcolm  Canmore,  Donald  Batie. 
Rob  Roy,  or  Evan  Dhu,  were,  with  many 
other  names,  distinctive  of  jiersonal  qualities, 
but  none  of  them  descended,  or  cotdd  do  sci, 
to  the  children  of  those  who  acquired  them. 

Secondly,  It  is  no  less  clear  that,  nntil  after 
what  is  called  the  Saxon  Conquest  had  been 
completely  effected,  no  hereditary  surnames 
were  in  use  among  the  Celts  of  Scotland,  nor 
by  the  chiefs  of  Norwegian  dofecent  who 
governed  in  Argj'U  and  the  Isles.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  pointed  out  by  Tytler  in  his 
remarks  upon  the  early  population  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  second  volume  of  the  History  of 
Scotland.  The  domestic  slaves  attached  to  the 
possessions  of  the  church  and  of  the  barons 
have  their  genealogies  engrossed  in  ancient 
charters  of  conveyances  and  confirmbtion  coi)ied 
by  him.  The  names  are  aU  Celtic,  but  in  no 
one  instance  does  the  son,  even  when  bearing 
a  second  or  distinctive  name,  follow  that  of 
his  father. 

Skene,  who  maintains  the  piirely  native 
origin  of  the  Campbell,  does  so  ill  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : — 

"  We  have  shown  it  to  be  invariably  the 
case,  that  when  a  clan  claims  a  foreign  origin, 
and  accounts  for  their  possession  of  the  chief- 
ship  and  property  of  tlie  clan  by  a  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  the  old  proprietors,  they 
can  be  proved  to  be  in  reality  a  cadet  of  that 
older  house  who  had  usurped   the  cliiefship. 
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while  their  claim  to  the  chiefship  is  disputed 
by  an  acknowledged  descendant  of  that  older 
house.  To  this  rule  the  Campbells  are  no 
exceptions,  for  while  the  tale  upon  which  they 
found  a  Norman  descent  is  exactly  parallel  to 
those  of  the  other  clans  in  the  same  situation, 
the  most  ancient  manuscript  genealogies  deduce 
them  in  the  male  line  from  that  very  family  of 
O'Duin,  whose  heiress  they  are  said  to  have 
married,  and  the  Macartluir  Campbells,  of 
Strachur,  the  acknowledged  descendants  of  the 
older  house,  they  have  at  all  times  disputed 
the  chiefship  with  the  Argyll  family.  Judging 
from  analogy,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  Campbells  of  Strachur  must  formerly  have 
been  chiefs  of  the  clan,  and  that  the  usual 
causes  in  such  cases  have  operated  to  reduce 
the  Stracliur  family,  and  to  place  that  of 
Argyll  in  that  situation,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  early  history  of  the  clan." 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  here 
some  ingenious  speculations  on  the  origin  of 
the  name  and  the  founder  of  the  clan,  from 
the  pen  of  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  the 
clan,  who,  for  several  years,  has  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject, 
and  has  placed  the  results  of  his  researches 
at  our  disposal.  He  declares  that  the  name 
itself  is  the  most  inflexible  name  in  Scotland. 
In  all  old  documents,  he  says,  in  which  it 
occurs,  either  witten  by  a  Campbell,  or  under 
his  diiection,  it  is  spelled  always  Campbell,  or 
Campo-Bello ;  and  its  southern  origin  he  be- 
lieves is  past  question.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  him  to  have  been  the  name  of  some  Eoman, 
who,  after  his  countrymen  retired  from  Britain, 
had  settled  among  the  Britons  of  Strath-Clyde. 
"  I  am  not  one,"  he  continues,  "  of  those 
who  suppose  that  the  fortunes  of  Campbell 
depended  entirely  on  the  patrimony  of  his 
wife.  As  a  family  who  had  been  long  in  the 
coimtry,  the  chief  of  the  name  (it  is  improbable 
that  he  was  then  the  sole  owner  of  that  name, 
although  his  family  is  alone  known  to  history), 
as  a  soldier,  high  in  his  sovereign's  favour, 
was  likely  to  have  possessed  lands  in  Argyle 
before  liis  marriage  took  place.  Jlen  of  mark 
were  then  necessary  to  keep  these  rather  wild 
and  outlandish  districts  in  subjection,  and 
oidy  men  high  in  royal  favour  were  Likely  to 
have  that  trust, — a  trust  likely  to  be  so  well 


rewarded,  that  its  holder  would  be  an  cligiljli' 
match  for  the  heiress  of  Paul  In-Sporran. 

"  It  is  also  quite  likely  that  Eva  O'Duir. 
was  a  king's  ward,  and  on  that  account  hei 
hand  would  be  in  the  king's  gift ;  and  who  so 
likely  to  receive  it  as  a  trusted  knight,  con- 
nected with  the  district,  and  one  whose  loyalty 
was  unquestioned  l 

"  Again,  we  put  little  stress  on  the  Celtic 
origin  of  the  name, — from  the  crooked  mouth  of 
the  first  chief,  as  if  from  cam,  bent  or  crooked, 
and  held,  mouth.  No  doubt  tliis  etymology  is 
purely  fanciful,  and  may  have  been  invented 
by  some  one  anxious  to  prove  the  pm'ely 
Celtic  origin  of  the  family;  but  this  seems 
really  unnecessary,  as  a  Celtic  residence,  Celtic 
alliances,  and  Celtic  associations  for  nearly 
800  years,  is  a  Celtic  antiquity  in  an  almost 
unbroken  line  such  as  few  families  are  able  to 
boast  of;  indeed,  no  clan  can  boast  of  purer 
Celtic  blood  than  the  Campbells,  and  their 
present  chief." 

The  conclusion  which,  we  think,  any  un- 
prejudiced reader  must  come  to,  is,  that  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  Campbells  cannot, 
until  further  light  be  thrown  upon  it,  be 
determined  with  certainty  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  possible  that  the  story  of  the 
genealogists  may  be  true ;  they  declare  that 
the  predecessors  of  the  Argyll'*  family,  on  the 
female  side,  were  possessors  of  Lochow  or  Loch- 
awe  in  Argyleshire,  as  early  as  404  a.d.  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  no  proof  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  first  of  the  race  who  comes  prominently 
into  notice  is  one  Archibald  (also  called  Gil- 
lespie) Campbell,  as  likely  as  not,  we  think, 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  Anglo-Norman  lineage, 
who  lived  in  the  11th  century.  He  acquired 
the  lordship  of  Lochow,  or  Lochawe,  by  mar- 
riage with  Eva,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Paul 
O'Duin,  Lord  of  Lochow,  denominated  Paul 
Insporran,  from  his  being  the  king's  treasurer. 
Another  GOlespio  is  the  first  of  the  house 
mentioned  in  authentic  history,  his  name  oc- 
curring as  a  witness  of  the  charter  of  the  lands 
of  the  burgh  of  Newburgh  by  Alexander  111. 
in  1246. 


*  In  March  1870,  tlie  present  Duke,  in  answer  to 
inquiries,  wrote  to  the  papers  stating  that  be  sprlis 
his  name  Argyll,  because  it  has  been  spelled  so  by 
his  ancestors  for  generations  past. 
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Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Locliow,  the  real 
founder  of  the  family,  sixth  in  descent  from 
the  first  Gillespie,  distingnished  himself  by  Ids 
warlike  actions,  and  was  knighted  by  King 
Alexander  the  Tliird  in  1280.  He  added 
largely  to  his  estates,  and  on  account  of  his 
great  prowess  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Molir 
or  More  ("  great") ;  from  him  the  chief  of  tlie 
ArgyU  family  is  in  Gaelic  styled  Mac  Chaillan 
More." 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  a  quarrel  witli  a 
powerful  neighbour  of  his,  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
and  after  he  had  defeated  him,  pursuing  the 
victory  too  eagerly,  was  slain  (in  1294)  at  a 
place  called  the  String  of  Cowal,  where  a 
great  obelisk  was  erected  over  his  grave.  This 
is  said  to  have  occasioned  bitter  feuds  betwixt 
the  houses  of  Lochow  and  Lorn  for  a  long 
period  of  years,  which  were  put  an  end  to  by 
the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  Celtic 
proprietor  of  Lorn,  with  John  Stewart  of 
Innermeath  about  1386.  Sir  Colin  married 
a  lady  of  the  name  of  Sinclair,  by  whom  he 
had  live  sons. 

Sir  Niel  Campbell  of  Lochow,  Ms  eldest 
son,  swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  Eirst,  but 
afterwards  joined  Eobert  the  Bruce,  and  fought 
by  his  side  in  almost  every  encounter,  from 
the  defeat  at  Methven  to  the  victory  at  Ban- 
nockburn.  King  Eobert  rewarded  his  services 
by  giving  him  his  sister,  the  Lady  Mary  Bruce, 
in  marriage,  and  conferring  on  liim  the  lands 
forfeited  by  the  Earl  of  Athole.  His  next 
brother  Donald  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Campbells  of  Loudon.  By  his  wife  Sir  Niel 
had  three  sons, — Sir  Colin ;  John,  created  Earl 
of  Athole,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  David  de 
iStrathbogie,  the  eleventh  earl ;  and  Dugal. 

Sir  Colin,  the  eldest  son,  obtained  a  charter 
from  his  uncle.  King  Eobert  Bruce,  of  the 
lands  of  Lochow  and  Artornish,  dated  at  Ar- 
broath, 10th  February  1316,  in  wliich  he  is  de- 
."ignated  Colinus  filius  Niijelli  Cambd,  militk. 
As  a  reward  for  assisting  the  Steward  of  Scot- 
land in  1334  in  the  recovery  of  the  castle  of 
Dunoon,  Ln  Cowal,  Sir  Colin  was  made  here- 
ditary governor  of   the  castle,   and   had   the 

"  This,  through  the  mis-spelling,  intentional  or  un- 
intentional, of  Sir  Walter  .Scott,  is  often  popularly 
corrupted  into  Maccallum  More,  which,  of  course,  is 
wrong,  as  the  great  or  big  ancestor's  name  was  Colin, 


grant  of  certain  lands  for  the  support  of  his 
dignity.  Sir  Colin  died  about  13-10.  By  liis 
wife,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Lennox,  he 
had  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  Gillespie  or  Archibald, 
who  added  largely  to  the  family  possessions, 
was  twice  married,  and  had  three  sons,  Duncan, 
Colin,  and  David,  and  a  daughter,  married  to 
Duncan  Macfarlane  of  Arrochar.  Colin,  the 
second  son,  was  designed  of  Ai'dkinglass,  and 
of  his  family,  the  Campbells  of  Ardentinny, 
Dunoon,  Carrick,  Skipnish,  Blythswood,  Shaw- 
field,  Eaohan,  Auchwillan,  and  Dergachie  are 
branches. 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochow,  the  eldest 
son,  was  one  of  the  hostages  in  1424,  under 
the  name  of  Duncan,  Lord  of  Argyll,  for  the 
payment  of  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
(equivalent  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  our  money),  for  the  expense  of  King  James 
the  First's  maintenance  during  his  long  im- 
prisonment in  England,  when  Sir  Duncan  was 
found  to  be  worth  fifteen  hundred  merks  a-year. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  assume  the 
designation  of  Argyll.  By  King  James  he 
was  appointed  one  of  his  privy  council,  and 
constituted  his  justiciary  and  lieutenant  within 
the  shire  of  Argyll.  He  became  a  lord  of 
parliament  in  1445,  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Campbell.  He  died  in  1453,  and  was  buried 
at  KUmun.  He  married,  first,  Marjory  or 
Mariota  Stewart,  daughter  of  Eobert  Duke  of 
Albany,  governor  of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons, — CelestLne,  who  died  before  him ; 
Archibald,  who  also  predeceased  him,  but  left 
a  son ;  and  CoHn,  who  was  the  first  of  Glenorchy, 
and  ancestor  of  the  Breadalbane  family.  Sir 
Duncan  married,  secondly,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  Jolm  Stewart  of  Blackball  and  Auchin- 
gown,  natural  son  of  Eobert  the  Third,  by 
whom  also  he  had  three  sons,  namely,  Dun- 
can, who,  according  to  Crawford,  was  the  an- 
cestor of  the  house  of  Auchinbreck,  of  whom 
are  the  Campbells  of  Glencardel,  Glensaddel, 
KLldurkland,  Kdmorie,  Wester  Keams,  Kil- 
berry,  and  Dana ;  Niel,  progenitor,  according 
to  Crawford,  of  the  Campbells  of  Ellengreig 
and  Ormadale ;  and  Arthur  or  Archibald,  an- 
cestor of  the  Campbells  of  Ottar,  now  extinct. 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  Campbells 
of  Auchinbreck  and  their  cadets,  also  Ellen- 
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greig  and  Ormadale,  descend  from  this  the 
youngest  son,  and  not  from  his  brothers. 

The  first  Lord  Campbell  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson  Colin,  the  son  of  his  second  son 
Ai'chibald.  He  acquired  part  of  the  lordship 
of  Campbell  in  the  parish  of  Dollar,i  by  mar- 
rying the  eldest  of  the  throe  daughters  of 
John  Stewart,  third  Lord  of  Lorn  and  Inner- 
meath.  He  did  not,  as  is  generally  stated, 
acquire  by  this  marriage  any  part  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Lorn  (which  passed  to  Walter,  brother 
of  John,  the  fourth  Lord  Innermeath,  and  heir 
of  entail),  but  obtained  that  lordship  by  ex- 
changing the  lands  of  Baldunning  and  Inner- 
dunning,  &c.,  in  Perthshii'e,  with  the  said 
Walter.  In  1457  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Argyll.  In  1470  he  was  created  baron  of 
Lorn,  and  in  1481  he  received  a  grant  of  many 
lands  in  Knapdale,  along  with  the  keeping  of 
Castle  Sweyn,  which  had  previously  been  held 
by  tlie  Lord  of  the  Isles.     He  died  in  1493. 

By  Isabel  Stewart,  his  wife,  eldest  daughter 
of  John,  Lord  of  Lorn,  the  fii-st  Earl  of  Argyll 
had  two  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Archibald, 
his  elder  son,  became  second  earl,  and  Thomas, 
the  younger,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Campbells 
of  Lundie,  in  Forfarshire.  Another  daughter 
was  married  to  Torquil  Macleod  of  the  Lewis. 

Archibald,  second  Earl  of  Argyll,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1493.  In  1499  he  and  others 
received  a  commission  from  the  king  to  let  on 
lease,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  the  entire 
lordsliip  of  the  Isles  as  possessed  by  the  last 
lord,  both  in  the  Isles  and  on  the  mainland, 
excepting  only  the  island  of  Isla,  and  the 
lands  of  North  and  South  Kintyre.  He  also 
received  a  commission  of  lieutenancy,  with 
the  fuUest  powers,  over  the  lordship  of  the 
Isles ;  and,  some  months  later,  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  castle  of  Tarbert,  and  bailie  and 
governor  of  the  king's  lauds  in  Knapdale. 
From  this  period  the  great  power  formerly  en- 
joyed by  the  Earls  of  Eoss,  Lords  of  the  Isles, 
was  transferred  to  the  Earls  of  Argyll  and 
Huntly ;  the  former  having  the  chief  rule  in 

'  In  1489,  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  the 
name  of  Castle  Gloom,  its  former  designation,  was 
changed  to  Castle  Campbell.  It  continued  to  be  the 
frequent  and  favourite  residence  of  the  family  till 
1644,  when  it  was  burnt  down  by  the  Macleans  in  the 
array  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  The  castle  and 
lordship  of  Castle  Campbell  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Argyll  family  till  1808,  when  it  was  sold. 


the  south  isles  and  adjacent  coasts.  At  the 
fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  9th  September  1513, 
his  lordship  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
royal  army,  and  with  King  James  the 
Fourth,  were  both  killed.  By  his  wife. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of 
John,  first  Earl  of  Lennox,  he  had  four  sons 
and  five  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Colin,  was 
the  third  Earl  of  Argyll.  Archibald,  his  second 
son,  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Skipnish, 
and  the  keeping  of  the  castle  thereof,  13th 
August  1511.  His  family  ended  in  an  heir- 
female  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  Sir  John  Camp- 
bell, the  thii'd  son,  at  first  styled  of  Lorn,  and 
afterwards  of  Calder,  married  Muriella,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Calder  of  Calder, 
now  Cawdor,  near  Nau-n. 

According  to  tradition,  she  was  captured  in 
childhood  by  Sir  John  Campbell  and  a  party 
of  the  Campbells,  while  out  wth  her  nurse 
near  Calder  castle.  Her  uncles  pursued  aud 
overtook  the  division  of  the  Campbells  to 
whose  care  she  had  been  intrusted,  and  would 
have  rescued  her  but  for  the  presence  of  mind 
of  Campbell  of  Inverliver,  who,  seeing  their 
approach,  inverted  a  large  camp  kettle  as  Lf  to 
conceal  her,  and  commanding  his  seven  sons 
to  defend  it  to  the  death,  hurried  on  with  his 
prize.  The  young  men  were  aU  slain,  and 
when  the  Calders  lifted  up  the  kettle,  no 
Muriel  was  there.  Meanwliile  so  much  time 
had  been  gained  that  farther  pursuit  was  use- 
less. The  nurse,  just  before  the  chUd  was 
seized,  bit  off  a  joint  of  her  little  finger,  in 
order  to  mark  her  identity — a  precaution  which 
seems  to  have  been  necessary,  from  Campbell 
of  Auchinbreok's  reply  to  ono  who,  in  the 
midst  of  their  congratulations  on  arriving 
safely  in  Argyll  with  their  charge,  asked  what 
was  to  be  done  should  the  child  die  before  she 
was  marriageable  "i  "  She  can  never  die,"  said 
he,  "  as  long  as  a  red-haired  lassie  can  be  found 
on  either  side  of  Lochawe  !"  It  would  appear 
that  the  heiress  of  the  Calders  had  red  hair. 

Colin  Campbell,  the  tliird  Earl  of  Argyll, 
was,  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the 
earldom,  appointed  by  the  council  to  assemble 
an  army  and  proceed  against  Lauchlan  Mac- 
lean of  Dowart,  and  other  Highland  chief- 
tains, who  had  broken  out  into  insurrection, 
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and  proclaimed  Sir  Donald  of  Lochalsh  Lord 
of  the  Isles.  Owing  to  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  Argyll,  the  insurgents  submitted 
to  the  regent,  after  strong  measures  had  been 
adopted  against  them.  In  1517  Sir  Donald 
of  Lochalsh  again  appeared  in  arms,  but  being 
deserted  by  his  principal  leaders,  he  effected 
his  escape.  Soon  after,  on  his  petition,  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  of  lieutenancy  over  all  the 
Isles  and  adjacent  maudand. 

For  some  years  the  Isles  had  continued  at 
peace,  and  Argyll  employed  this  interval  in 
extending  his  influence  among  the  chiefs,  and 
in  promoting  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family 
and  clan,  being  assisted  thereto  by  his  brothers. 
Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder,  so  designed  after 
his  marriage  with  the  heiress,  and  Archibald 
Campbell  of  Skipnish.  The  former  was  parti- 
cularly active.  In  1527  an  event  occurred, 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  Joanna 
BaUKe's  celebrated  tragedy  of  "  The  Family 
Legend."  It  is  thus  related  by  Gregory  :— 
"Lauchlan  Cattanach  Maclean  of  Dowart 
had  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Campbell, 
daughter  of  Archibald,  second  Earl  of  Argyll, 
and,  either  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
union  being  unfruitful,  or  more  probably 
owing  to  some  domestic  quarrels,  he  de- 
termined to  get  rid  of  his  wife.  Some  ac- 
counts say  that  she  had  twice  attempted  her 
husband's  life;  but,  whatever  the  cause  may 
have  been,  Maclean,  following  the  advice  of 
two  of  his  vassals,  -who  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  over  him  from  the  tie  of  fosterage, 
caused  liis  lady  to  be  exposed  on  a  rock,  which 
was  only  visible  at  low  water,  intending  that 
she  should  be  swept  away  by  the  return  of  the 
tide.  This  rock  lies  between  the  island  of 
Lismore  and  the  coast  of  Mull,  and  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Lady's  Eock.' 
From  this  perilous  situation  the  intended  victim 
was  rescued  by  a  boat  accidentally  passing, 
and  conveyed  to  her  brother's  house.  Her 
relations,  although  much  exasperated  against 
Maclean,  smothered  their  resentment  for  a 
time,  but  only  to  break  out  afterwards  with 
greater  violence  ;  for  the  laird  of  Dowart  being 
in  Edinburgh,  was  surprised  when  in  bed,  and 
assassinated  by  Sir  Jolin  Campbell  of  Calder, 
the  lady's  brother.  The  ^lacleans  instantly 
took  arms  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  chief, 


and  the  Campbells  were  not  slow  in  preparing 
to  follow  up  the  feud;  but  the  government 
interfered,  and,  for  the  present,  an  appeal  to 
arms  was  avoided."  ^ 

On  the  escape  of  the  king,  then  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  from  the  power  of  the  Douglases, 
in  May  1528,  Argyll  was  one  of  the  first  to 
join  his  majesty  at  Stirling.  Argyll  after- 
wards received  an  ample  confirmation  of  the 
hereditary  sheriflship  of  Argyleshire  and  of 
the  offices  of  justiciary  of  Scotland  and  master 
of  the  household,  by  wliich  these  offices  be- 
came hereditary  in  his  family.  Ho  had  the 
commission  of  justice-general  of  Scotland  re- 
newed 25th  October  1529.      Ho  died  in  1530. 

By  liis  countess,  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  eldest 
daughter  of  Alexander,  tliird  Earl  of  Huntly, 
the  third  Earl  of  Argyll  had  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  His  sons  were,  Archibald,  fourtli 
Earl  of  Argyll ;  John,  ancestor  of  the  Camp- 
bells of  LochneU,  of  which  house  the  Camp 
bells  of  Balerno  and  Stonefield  are  cadets ; 
and  Alexander,  dean  of  Moray. 

Archibald,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Argyll,  was, 
on  his  accession  to  the  title  in  1530,  appointed 
to  all  the  offices  held  by  the  two  preceding 
earls.  A  suspicion  being  entertained  by  some 
of  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  whicli 
is  said  to  have  been  shared  in  by  the  king 
himself,  that  many  of  the  disturbances  in  tlie 
Isles  were  secretly  fomented  by  the  Argyll 
family,  that  they  might  obtain  possession  of 
the  estates  forfeited  by  the  cliiefs  thus  driven 
into  rebellion,  and  an  opportmuty  soon  pre- 
senting itself,  the  king  eagerly  availed  himself 
of  it,  to  curb  the  increasing  power  of  the  Earl 
of  Argyll  in  that  remote  portion  of  tlie  king- 
dom. Alexander  of  Isla,  being  summoned  to 
answer  certain  charges  of  Argyll,  made  his 
appearance  at  once,  and  gave  in  to  the  council 
a  written  statement,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  stated  that  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  Isles  was  mainly  caused  by  tlie  late  Earl 
of  Argyll  and  his  brothers.  Sir  John  Camp- 
bell of  Calder,  and  Arcliibald  Campbell  of 
Skipnish.  The  king  made  such  an  examination 
into  the  complaints  of  the  islanders  as  satisfied 
him  that  the  family  of  Argyll  had  been  acting 
more  for  their  own  benefit  than  for  the  welfare 
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of  the  country,  aud  the  earl  was  summoned 
before  his  sovereign,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  duties  and  rental  of  the  Isles  received  by 
him,  the  result  of  which  was  that  James  com- 
mitted him  to  prison  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
court.  He  was  soon  liberated,  but  James  was 
so  much  displeased  with  his  conduct  that  he 
deprived  him  of  the  offices  he  still  held  in  the 
Isles,  some  of  wliicli  were  bestowed  on  Alex- 
ander of  Isla,  whom  he  had  accused.  After 
the  death  of  James  the  Fifth  he  appears  to 
liave  regained  his  authority  over  tlie  Isles. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Scotch  nobles  who 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  Eeformation, 
and  employed  as  his  domestic  chaplain  Mr 
John  Douglas,  a  converted  Carmelite  friar, 
who  preached  publicly  in  his  house.  The 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  in  a  letter  to  the 
earl,  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  dismiss 
Douglas,  and  return  to  the  Eomish  church, 
but  in  vain,  and  on  his  death-bed  he  recom- 
mended the  support  of  the  new  doctrines,  and 
the  suppression  of  Popish  superstitions,  to  his 
son.  He  died  in  August  15.58.  He  was  twice 
married.  By  his  first  wife.  Lady  Helen  Hamil- 
ton, eldest  daughter  of  James,  first  Earl  of 
Arran,  he  had  a  son,  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of 
Argyll.  His  second  wife  was  Lady  Mary 
Graham,  only  daughter  of  WUliam,  third  Earl 
of  Menteith,  by  whom  he  had  Colin,  sixth 
carl,  and  two  daughters. 

Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Argyll,  was  educated 
imder  the  direction  of  Mr  John  Douglas,  his 
father's  domestic  chaplain,  and  the  first  Pro- 
testant Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  one  of  the  most  able 
among  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  In  the 
transactions  of  their  times  the  earl  and  his 
successors  took  prominent  parts ;  but  as  these 
are  matters  of  public  history,  and  as  so  much 
the  history  of  the  Highlands,  in  which  the 
Argylls  took  a  prominent  part,  has  been  already 
given  in  the  former  part  of  tliis  work,  we 
shall  confine  our  attention  here  to  what  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  the  family  and  clan. 

Tlie  carl  had  married  Jean,  natural  daughter 
of  King  James  the  Fifth  by  Elizabeth  daughter 
of  John,  Lord  Carmichael,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  lived  on  very  happy  terms  with 
her,  as  we  find  that  John  Knox,  at  the  request 
of  Queen  Mary,  endeavoured,  on  more  occa- 


sions than  one,  to  reconcile  them  after  some 
domestic  quarrels.'  Her  majesty  passed  tlie 
summer  of  1.563  at  the  earl's  house  in  Argyle- 
shire,  in  the  amusement  of  dcer-luinting. 

Argyll  died  on  the  12th  of  September  1575, 
aged  about  43.  His  countess,  Queen  Mary's 
half-sister,  having  died  without  issue,  was 
buried  in  the  royal  vault  in  the  abbey  of 
Holyrood-house ;  and  he  married,  a  second 
time.  Lady  Johanna  or  Joneta  Cunningham, 
second  daughter  of  Alexander,  fifth  Earl  of 
Glencau-n,  but  as  she  also  had  no  children,  he 
was  succeeded  in  his  estates  and  title  by  his 
brother. 

On  the  28th  of  January  1581,  with  the  king 
and  many  of  the  nobility,  the  sixth  carl  sub- 
scribed a  second  Confession  of  Faith.  He  died 
in  October  1584,  after  a  long  illness.  He 
married,  first,  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry, 
first  Lord  Methven,  without  issue ;  secondly. 
Lady  Agnes  Keith,  eldest  daughter  of  William, 
fourth  Earl  Marischal,  widow  of  the  Eegent 
Moray,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Archibald, 
seventh  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  the  Hon.  S'x  Colin 
Campbell  of  Lundie,  created  a  baronet  in  1627. 

In  1594,  although  then  only  eighteen,  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Argyll  was  appointed  king's 
lieutenant  against  the  popish  Earls  of  Huntly 
and  Errol,  who  had  raised  a  rebellion.  In 
1599,  when  measures  were  in  progress  for 
bringing  the  chiefs  of  the  isles  under  sub- 
jection to  the  king,  the  Earl  of  Argyll  and  his 
kinsman,  John  Campbell  of  Calder,  were 
accused  of  having  secretly  used  their  influence 
to  prevent  Sii-  James  Macdonald  of  Dunyveg 
and  his  clan  from  being  reconciled  to  the 
government.  The  frequent  insirrrections  which 
occurred  in  the  South  Isles  in  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  also 
been  imputed  by  Mr  Gregory  to  Argyll  and 
the  Campbells,  for  their  own  purposes.  The 
proceedings  of  these  clans  were  so  violent  and 
illegal,  that  the  king  became  highly  incensed 
against  the  Clandonald,  and  finding,  or  sup- 
posing he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  their 
possessions  both  in  Kintyrc  and  Isla,  he  made 
a  grant  of  them  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll  and  the 
Campbells.  This  gave  rise  to  a  number  of 
bloody  conflicts  between  the  Campbells   and 
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the  Clandonald,  in  the  years  1614,  1615,  and 
1616,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  latter, 
and  for  the  details  of  wliich,  and  the  intrigues 
and  proceedings  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll  to 
possess  hiiuself  of  the  lands  of  that  clan, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  part  of  the 
General  History  pertaining  to  this  period. 

In  1603,  the  Macgregors,  who  were  already 
under  the  ban  of  the  law,  made  an  irruption 
into  the  Lennox,  and  after  defeating  the 
Colquhouns  and  their  adherents  at  Glenfruin, 
with  great  slaughter,  plundered  and  ravaged 
the  whole  district,  and  threatened  to  burn  the 
town  of  Dumbarton.  For  some  years  pre- 
viously, the  charge  of  keeping  this  powerful 
and  warlike  tribe  in  order  had  been  committed 
to  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  as  the  king's  lieutenant 
in  tlie  "  bounds  of  the  clan  Gregor,"  and  he 
was  answerable  for  all  their  excesses.  Instead 
of  keepin'g  them  under  due  restraint,  Argyll 
has  been  accused  by  various  writers  of  having 
from  the  very  first  made  use  of  his  influence 
to  stir  them  up  to  acts  of  violence  and  aggres- 
iion  against  his  own  personal  enemies,  of  whom 
the  chief  of  the  Colquhouns  was  one  ;  and  it 
is  further  said  that  he  had  all  along  meditated 
the  destruction  of  both  the  Macgi-egors  and 
the  Colquhouns,  by  his  crafty  and  perfidious 
policy.  The  only  evidence  on  which  these 
heavy  charges  rest  is  the  djing  declaration  of 
Alister  Macgregor  of  Glenstrae,  the  chief  of  the 
clan,  to  the  efi^Sct  that  he  was  deceived  by  the 
Earl  of  Argyll's  "  falsete  and  inventiouns,"  and 
that  he  had  been  often  incited  by  that  nobleman 
to  "  weir  and  truble  the  laird  of  Luss,"  and 
others ;  but  these  charges  ought  to  be  received 
with  some  hesitation  by  the  impartial  historian. 
However  this  may  be,  the  execution  of  the 
severe  statutes  which  were  passed  against  the 
Macgregors  after  the  conflict  at  Glenfruin,  was 
intnisted  to  the  Earls  of  Argyll  and  Athole, 
and  their  chief,  with  some  of  his  principal 
followers,  was  enticed  by  Argyll  to  surrender 
to  him,  on  condition  that  they  would  bo  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  country  Argyll  received 
them  kindly,  and  assured  them  that  though  he 
was  commanded  by  the  king  to  apprehend 
them,  he  had  little  doubt  he  would  be  able  to 
procure  a  pardon,  and,  in  the  meantime,  he 
would  send  them  to  England  \mder  an  escort, 
wliich  would  convey  them  off  Scottish  ground. 


It  was  Macgregor's  intention,  if  taken  to  Lon- 
don, to  procure  if  possible  an  interview  with 
the  king ;  but  Argyll  prevented  this ;  yet,  that 
he  might  fulfil  his  promise,  he  sent  them  under 
a  strong  guard  beyond  the  Tweed  at  Berwick, 
and  instantly  compelled  them  to  retrace  their 
steps  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  executed 
18th  January  1604.  How  far  there  may  have 
been  deceit  used  in  this  matter, — whether,  ac- 
cording to  Birrel,  Argyll  "  keipit  ane  Hieland- 
man's  promise  ;  in  respect  he  sent  the  gaird  to 
convey  him  out  of  Scottis  grund,  but  thai  were 
not  directit  to  pairt  with  him,  but  to  fetch 
him  bak  agane ;"  or  whether  their  return  was 
by  orders  from  the  king,  cannot  at  the  present 
time  be  ascertained. 

In  1G17,  after  the  suppression  by  him  of 
the  Clandouald,  Argyll  obtained  from  the 
king  a  grant  of  the  whole  of  Kintyre.  For 
some  years  Argyll  had  been  secretly  a  Catlio 
lie.  His  first  countess,  to  whom  Sir  "William 
Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling,  in- 
.scribed  his  "Aurora"  in  1604,  having  died, 
he  had,  in  November  1610,  married  a  secoml 
time,  Anre,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Cornwall 
of  Brome,  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis 
This  lady  was  a  Catholic,  and  although  the 
earl  was  a  warm  and  zealous  Protestant  when 
he  married  her,  she  gradually  drew  him  over 
to  profess  the  same  faith  with  herself.  After 
the  year  1615,  as  Gregory  remarks,  his  per- 
sonal history  presents  a  striking  instance  of 
the  mutability  of  human  afi'airs.  In  that  year, 
being  deep  in  debt,  he  went  to  England  ;  but 
as  he  was  the  only  chief  that  could  keep  the 
Macdonalds  in  order,  the  Privy  CouncU  wrote' 
to  the  king  urging  him  to  send  him  home  ; 
and  in  his  expedition  against  the  clan  Donald 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  Lord  Lorn. 
In  1618,  on  pretence  of  going  to  the  Spa  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  received  from  the 
Idng  permission  to  go  abroad ;  and  the  news 
soon  arrived  that  the  earl,  instead  of  going  to 
the  Spa,  had  gone  to  Spain ;  that  he  had  there 
made  open  defection  from  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, and  that  he  had  entered  into  very  sus- 
picious dealings  with  the  banished  rebels.  Sir 
James  Macdonald  and  Alister  MacRanald  of 
Keppoch,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  countrj'. 
On  the  16th  of  February  he  was  openly  de- 
clared rebel  and  traitor,  at  the  market  cross  of 
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Edinburgh,  and  leiuaincd  under  this  Ijan  until 
the  22d  of  JSTovembcT  1G21,  when  he  was  de- 
clared the  king's  free  liege.  Nevertheless,  he 
did  not  venture  to  return  to  Britain  till  1638, 
and  died  in  London  soon  after,  aged  62.  Erom 
the  time  of  liis  leaving  Scotland,  he  never 
exercised  any  influence  over  his  groat  estates ; 
the  fee  of  which  had,  indeed,  been  previously 
conveyed  by  him  to  his  eldest  son,  Archibald, 
Lord  Lorn,  afterwards  eighth  Earl  of  Argyll. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had,  besides  this  son,  four 
daughters.  By  his  second  wife,  the  earl  had  a 
son  and  a  daugliter,  viz.,  James,  Earl  of  Irvine, 
and  Lady  Mary,  married  to  James,  second  Lord 
KoUo. 

Archibald,  eighth  Earl  and  first  Marquis  of 
Argyll,  after  his  father,  went  to  Spain,  as  has 
been  above  said,  managed  the  afl'airs  of  his 
family  and  clan.  So  full  an  account  of  the 
conspicuous  part  played  by  the  first  Marquis 
of  Argyll,  in  the  affairs  of  his  time,  has  been 
already  given  in  this  work,  that  further  detail 
liere  is  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
1641  he  was  created  Marquis,  and  was  beheaded 
with  the  "  Maiden,"  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh, 
May  27,  1661  ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  life,  his  death  was  heroic  and  Christian. 
By  his  wife,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  second 
daughter  of  William,  second  Earl  of  Morton, 
he  had  three  daughters  and  two  sons.  The 
eldest  son  Archibald,  became  ninth  Earl  of 
Argyll,  the  second  was  Lord  Niel  Campbell, 
of  Ardmaddie. 

On  the  death  of  the  eighth  earl,  his  estates 
and  title  were  of  course  forfeited,  but  Charles 
II.,  in  1663,  sensible  of  the  great  services  of 
Lord  Lorn,  and  of  the  injustice  with  whicli  he 
had  been  treated,  restored  to  him  the  estates 
and  the  title  of  Earl  of  Argyll.  The  trivial 
excuse  for  the  imprisoning  and  condemning 
him  to  death,  has  been  already  referred  to, 
and  an  account  has  been  given  of  the  means 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  escape, 
by  the  assistance  of  his  step-daughter.  Lady 
Sophia  Lindsay.  Having  taken  part  in  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
being  carried  to  Edinburgh,  was  beheaded  upon 
his  former  unjust  sentence,  June  30,  1685. 
Argyll  was  twice  married  ;  first  to  Lady  Mary 
Stuart,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  fifth  Earl  of 
Moray;  and  secondly,  to  Lady  Anna  Mackenzie, 


second  daughter  of  Colin,  first  Earl  of  Seaforth, 
widow  of  Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Balcarres. 
By  the  latter,  he  had  no  issue ;  but  by  the 
former  he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Arcliibald,  tenth 
Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was  an 
active  promoter  of  the  Eevolution,  and  accom- 
panied the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  deputed  from 
the  Scots  Parliament,  to  offer  the  crown  of 
Scotland  to  the  Prince,  and  to  tender  him  tlie 
coronation  oatli.  For  this  and  other  services, 
the  family  estates,  which  had  been  forfeited, 
were  restored  to  him.  He  was  appointed  to 
several  important  public  offices,  and  in  1696, 
was  made  colonel  of  the  Scots  horse-guards, 
afterwards  raising  a  regiment  of  his  oivn  clan, 
v/hich  greatly  distinguished  itself  in  Flanders. 

On  the  21st  of  June  1701,  he  was  created, 
by  letters  patent,  Duke  of  Ar-gyU,  Marquis  of 
Lorn  and  Kintyre,  Earl  of  Campbell  and 
Cowal,  Viscount  of  Lochow  and  Glenila,  Baron 
Inverary,  Mull,  Morvern,  and  Tiree.  He  died 
28th  September,  1703.  Though  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  ability,  he  was  too  dissipated  to  bo  a 
great  statesman.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Lionel  ToUmash,  by  whom  he 
liad  two  sons,  the  elder  being  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich. 

John,  second  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  also  Duke 
of  Greenwich,  a  steady  patriot  and  celebrated 
general,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  October  10,  1678.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1703,  he  became  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  was  soon  after  sworn  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, made  captain  of  the  Scots  horse-guards, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  extraordinary  lords 
of  session.  He  was  soon  after  sent  down  as 
high  commissioner  to  the  Scots  parliament, 
where,  being  of  great  service  in  promoting  the 
projected  Union,  for  which  he  became  very 
unpopular  in  Scotland,  he  was,  on  his  return 
to  London,  created  a  peer  of  England  by  the 
titles  of  Baron  of  Chatham,  and  Earl  of  Green- 
wich. 

In  1706  his  Grace  made  a  campaign  in 
Flanders,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
rendered  important  services  at  various  sieges 
and  battles  on  the  continent,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1710,  he  was  installed  a  knight  of  the 
Garter.     On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  was 
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made  groom  of  the  stole,  and  was  one  of  the 
nineteen  members  of  the  regency,  nominated 
by  his  majesty.  On  the  king's  arrival  in 
England,  he  was  appointed  general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  king's  forces  in  Scotland. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Eebellion  in 
1715,  his  Grace,  as  commander-in-chief  in 
Scotland,  defeated  the  Earl  of  Mar's  army  at 
Sheriffmuir,  and  forced  the  Pretender  to  retire 
from  the  kingdom.  In  March  1716,  after 
putting  the  army  into  winter  quarters,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  but  was  in  a  few  months, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  divested  of  all  his  em- 
ployments. In  the  beginning  of  1718  he  was 
again  restored  to  favour,  created  Duke  of 
Greenwich,  and  made  lord  steward  of  the 
household.  In  1737,  when  the  affair  of  Cap- 
tain Porteous  came  before  parliament,  his  Grace 
exerted  himseH  vigorously  and  eloquently  in 
behalf  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  A  bill  having 
been  brought  in  for  punishing  the  Lord  Provost 
of  that  city,  for  abolishing  the  city  guard,  and 
for  depriving  the  corporation  of  several  ancient 
privileges ;  and  the  Queen  Eegent  having 
threatened,  on  that  occasion,  to  convert  Scot- 
land into  a  hunting  park,  Argyll  replied,  that 
it  was  then  time  to  go  down  and  gather  his 
beagles. 

In  April  17  40,  he  deHvered  a  speech  with 
such  warmth  against  the  administration,  that 
be  was  again  deprived  of  all  his  offices.  To 
these,  however,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  he  was  soon  restored,  but 
lot  approving  of  the  measures  of  the  new 
ministry,  he  gave  up  aU  his  posts,  and  never 
rfterwards  engaged  in  affairs  of  state.  This 
amiable  and  most  accomplished  nobleman  has 
been  immortalised  by  Pope  in  the  lines, 


He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  INIary, 
daughter  of  John  Brown,  Esq.  (and  niece  of 
Sir  Charles  Duncombe,  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  1708),  he  had  no  issue.  By  his  second 
wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  "Warburton  of 
"WinningtoTi.  in  Cheshii'e,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  to  l^'ieen  Anne,  he  had  five  daughters. 
As  the  duke  died  without  male  issue,  his  Eng- 
lish titles  of  Duke  and  Earl  of  Greenwich,  and 
Baron  of  Chatham,  became  extinct,  while  his 
Scotch  titles  and  patrimonial  estate  devolved 


on  his  brother.  He  died  October  4,  17i3;  and 
a  beautiful  marble  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Archibald,  third  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Ham,  Surrey,  in 
June  1682,  and  educated  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  In  1705  he  was  constituted  lord 
high  treasurer  of  Scotland ;  in  1 706  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  treating  of  the  Union 
between  Scotland  and  England;  and  19th 
October  of  the  same  year,  for  his  services  in 
that  matter,  was  created  Viscount  and  Earl  of 
Isla.  In  1708  he  was  made  an  extraordinary 
lord  of  session,  and  after  the  Union,  was  chosen 
one  of  the  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scot- 
land. In  1710  he  was  appointed  justice- 
general  of  Scotland,  and  the  following  year 
was  called  to  the  privy  council.  When  the 
rebellion  broke  out  in  1715,  he  took  up  arms 
for  the  defence  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  By 
his  prudent  conduct  in  the  West  Highlands, 
he  prevented  General  Gordon,  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand  men,  from  penetrating  into  the 
country  and  raising  levies.  He  afterwards 
joined  his  brother,  the  duke,  at  Stirling,  and 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  In 
1725  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  and  in  1734  of  the  great  seal,  which 
office  he  enjoyed  tUl  his  death.  He  excelled 
in  conversation,  and  besides  building  a  very 
magnificent  seat  at  Inverary,  he  collected  one 
of  the  most  valuable  private  libraries  in  Great 
Britain.  He  died  suddenly,  while  sitting  in 
his  chair  at  dinner,  April  15,  1761.  He  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Mr  Wliitfield,  paymaster 
of  marines,  but  had  no  issue  by  her  grace. 

The  third  Duke  of  Argyll  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin,  John,  fourth  duke,  son  of  the 
Hon.  Jolui  Campbell  of  IMamore,  second  son 
of  Archibald,  the  ninth  Earl  of  Arg5-ll  (wlio 
was  beheaded  in  1685),  byEli2abeth,  daughter 
of  John,  eighth  Lord  Elphiustone.  The  fourth 
duke  was  born  about  1693.  Before  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  honours  of  his  family,  he  was  an 
officer  in  the  army,  and  saw  some  service  in 
France  and  Holland.  When  the  rebellion  of 
1745  broke  out,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  aU  the  troops  and  garrisons  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and  arrived  at  Inverary, 
21st  December  of  that  year,  and,  with  his 
eldest  son   joined  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at 
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Perth,  on  the  9th  of  the  following  February. 
He  died  9th  November  1770,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age.  He  married  in  1720  the  Hon. 
Mary  Bellenden,  third  daughter  of  the  second 
Lord  Bellenden,  and  had  four  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

John,  fifth  Duke  of  Argyll,  bom  in  1723, 
eldest  son  of  the  fourth  duke,  was  also  in  the 
army,  and  attained  the  rank  of  general  in  March 
1778,  and  of  field-marshal  in  1796.  He  was 
created  a  British  peer,  in  the  lifetime  of  liis 
father,  as  Baron  Sundridge  of  Coomb-bank  in 
Kent,  19th  December  1766,  with  remainder 
to  his  heirs  male,  and  failing  them  to  his 
lu-others,  Frederick  and  William,  and  their 
heirs  male  successively.  He  was  chosen  the 
first  president  of  the  Higliland  Society  of 
Scotland,  to  which  society,  iu  1806,  he  made 
a  munificent  gift  of  one  thousand  pounds,  as 
the  beginning  of  a  fund  for  educating  young 
men  of  the  "West  Highlands  for  the  navy. 
He  died  24th  May  1806,  in  the  83d  year  of 
Ids  age.  He  married  in  1759,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  James,  sixth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
second  of  the  three  beautiful  ]\Iiss  Gunnings, 
slaughters  of  John  Gunning,  Esq.  of  Castle 
<-^oote,  county  Roscommon,  Ireland.  By  this 
lady  the  duke  had  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

George  WilUam,  sixth  Duke  of  Ai'gyll,  was 
born  22d  September  1768.  He  married,  29th 
Xovember  1810,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  daughter 
iif  the  fourth  Earl  of  Jersey,  but  had  no  issue. 
His  Grace  died  22d  October  1839. 

His  brother,  John  Douglas  Edward  Henry 
(Lord  John  Campbell  of  Ardincaple,  M.P.) 
succeeded  as  seventh  duke.  He  was  born 
21st  December  1777,  and  was  thrice  married  ; 
first,  in  August  1802,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Fair- 
field, who  died  in  1818  ;  secondly,  17th  April, 
1820,  to  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Glassel,  Esq.  of  Long  Niddry  ;  and  thirdly,  in 
January  1831,  to  Anne  Colquhoun,  eldest 
rlaughter  of  .John  Cunningham,  Esq.  of  Craig- 
ends.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  two  sons 
and  a  daughter,  namely,  John  Henry,  born  in 
January  1821,  died  in  May  1837;  George 
Douglas,  who  succeeded  as  eighth  duke  ;  and 
Lady  Emma  Augusta,  born  in  1825.  His 
Wracc  died  26th  April  1847. 


George  John  Douglas,  the  eighth  duke,  born 
in  1823,  married  in  1844,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Georgina  (born  in  1824),  eldest  daughter  of 
the  second  Duke  of  Sutherland ;  issue,  John 
Douglas  Sutherland,  Marquis  of  Lorn  (M.P. 
for  Argyleshire),  born  in  1845,  and  other 
children.  His  Grace  has  distinguished  himself 
uot  only  in  politics,  but  in  science;  to  geology, 
in  particular,  he  has  devoted  much  attention, 
and  his  writings  prove  him  to  be  possessed  of 
considerable  literary  ability.  He  is  author  of 
"  Aq  Essay  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Scotland  since  the  Reformation,"  "The  Reign 
of  Law,"  &c.  He  was  made  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  St  Andrews,  1851  ;  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  1853;  Postmaster-general,  1855-8; 
Knight  of  the  Thistle,  1856;  again  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  1859 ;  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  1868.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  heredi- 
tary master  of  the  queen's  household  in  Scot- 
land, keeper  of  the  castles  of  Dunoon,  Dun- 
stafifnage,  and  Carrick,  and  heritable  sheriff  of 
Argyleshire. 

It  has  been  foretold,  says  tradition,  that  all 
the  glories  of  the  Campbell  line  are  to  be  re- 
newed in  the  first  chief  who,  in  the  hue  of 
his  locks,  approaches  to  Ian  Roy  Cean  (John 
Red  Head,  viz.,  the  second  duke).  This  pro 
pliecy  some  may  be  inclined  to  think,  has  been 
royally  fulfilled  in  the  recent  marriage  of  the 
present  duke's  heir,  the  Marquis  of  Lorn,  with 
the  Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  This  event  took  place  on 
the  21st  March  1871,  amid  the  enthusiastic 
rejoicings  of  all  Scotchmen,  and  especially 
Highlandmen,  and  with  the  approval  of  all 
the  sensible  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
Her  Majesty  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  the  Marquis  of  Lorn,  after  the  cere- 
mony of  the  marriage,  and  invested  him  with 
the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  impor- 
tant offshoots  from  the  clan  Campbell,  the 
origin  of  some  of  which  has  been  noticed 
above  ;  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  most  powerful  branch 
of  this  extensive  clan,  viz.,  the  Bbeadalbane 
Campbells. 
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ADGE. — Myrtle 


As  we  have  already  iiiJicated,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Breadalbane  family,  and  the  first  of  the 
house  of  Glenurchy,  was  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
the  thirdKon  of  Duncan,  first  Lord  Campbell 
of  Loch  jW. 

In  an  old  manuscript,  preserved  in  Tay- 
raouth  Castle,  named  "the  Black  Book  of 
Taymouth "  (printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club, 
18M),  containing  a  genealogical  account  of 
the  Glenurchy  family,  it  is  stated  that  "  Dun- 
can Campbell,  commonly  callit  Duncan  in  Aa, 
knight  of  Lochow  (lineallie  descendit  of  a 
valiant  man,  surnamit  Campbell,  quha  cam  to 
Scotland  in  King  Malcolm  Kandmoir,  his 
time,  about  the  year  of  God  1067,  of  quhom 
came  the  house  of  Lochow),  flourisohed  in 
King  David  Bruce  his  dayes.  The  foresaid 
Duncan  in  Aa  had  to  wj^iTe  Margarit  Stewart, 
dochter  to  Duke  Murdoch  [a  mistake  evidently 
for  Robert],  on  whom  he  begat  twa  sones,  the 
elder  callit  Archibald,  the  other  namit  Colin, 
wha  was  first  laird  of  Glenurchay."  That  es- 
tate was  settled  on  him  by  his  father.  It  had 
come  into  the  Campbell  family,  in  the  reign 
of  King  David  the  Second,  by  the  marriage  of 
Margaret  Glenurchy  with  John  Campbell ; 
and  was  at  one  time  the  property  of  the  war- 
like clan  MacGregor,  who  were  gradually  ex- 
pelled from  the  territory  by  the  rival  clan 
Campbell. 

In  1440  ho  built  the  castle  of  Kilchurn,  on 
a  projecting  rocky  elevation  at  the  east  end  of 
Lochawe,  under  the  shadow  of  the   majestic 


Ben  Cruachan,  where — now  a  picturesque 
niir., — 

"grey  and  stern 
Stands,  like  a  spirit  of  the  past,  lone  old  Kilchurn." 

According  to  tradition,  Kilchurn  (properly 
Coalcliuirn)  Castle  was  first  erected  by  his 
lady,  and  not  by  himself,  he  being  absent  on 
a  crusade  at  the  time,  and  for  seven  years  the 
principal  portion  of  the  rents  of  his  lands  are 
said  to  have  been  expended  on  its  erection. 
Sir  Colin  died  before  June  10,  1478;  as  on 
that  day  the  Lords'  auditors  gave  a  decreet  in 
a  civil  suit  against  "  Duncain  Cambell,  son 
■ind  air  of  umquhile  Sir  Colin  Cambell  of 
Glenurquha,  knight."  He  was  interred  in 
Argyleshire,  and  not,  as  Douglas  says,  at  Fin- 
larig  at  the  north-west  end  of  Lochtay,  which 
afterwards  became  the  burial-place  of  the 
family.  His  first  wife  had  no  issue.  His 
second  wife  was  Lady  Margaret  Stewart,  the 
second  of  the  three  daughters  and  co-heiresses 
of  John  Lord  Lorn,  with  whom  he  got  a  third 
of  that  lordship,  stiU  possessed  by  the  family, 
and  thenceforward  quartered  the  galley  of 
Lorn  with  his  paternal  achievement.  His 
third  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert 
Robertson  of  Strowan,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  Sir  Colin's  fourth  wife  was 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Luke  Stirling  of  Keir, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  John,  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Loudon,  and  a  daughter,  Mariot,  mar- 
ried to  William  Stewart  of  Baldoran. 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  the  eldest  son,  ob- 
tained the  office  of  bailiary  of  the  king's  lands 
of  Discher,  Foyer,  and  Glenlyon,  3d  Septem- 
ber 1498,  for  which  office,  being  a  hereditary 
one,  his  descendant,  the  second  Earl  of  Bread 
albane,  received,  on  the  abolition  of  the  herit- 
able jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  in  1747,  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  in  full  of  his 
claim  for  six  thousand.  Sir  Duncan  also  got 
charters  of  the  king's  lands  of  the  port  of 
Lochtay,  &c.  5th  March  1492;  also  of  the 
lands  of  Glenlyon,  7th  September  1502;  of 
Finlarig,  22d  April  1503  ;  and  of  other  lands 
in  Perthshire  in  May  1508  and  September 
1511.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Flodden. 
He  was  twice  married.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Colin,  the  eldest  son,  who  mar- 
ried Lady  Marjory  Stewart,  sixth  daugh- 
ter of  John,  Earl  of  Athole,  brother  uterine 
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of  King  James  the  Second,  and  had  three 
sons,  viz..  Sir  Dimcan,  Sir  John,  and  Sir 
Colin,  who  all  succeeded  to  the  estate.  The 
last  of  them,  Sir  Colin,  became  laird  of  Glen- 
uroliy  in  1550,  and,  according  to  the  "Black 
Book  of  Taymouth,"  he  "  conquessit "  (that  is, 
acquired)  "  the  superiority  of  M'Nabb,  liis 
liaill  landis."  He  was  among  the  first  to  join 
the  Reformation,  and  sat  in  the  parliament  of 
15G0,  when  the  Protestant  doctrines  received 
the  sanction  of  the  law.  In  the  "  Black 
Book  of  Taymouth,"  he  is  represented  to 
have  been  "ane  great  justiciar  all  his  tyme, 
throch  the  quliilk  he  sustenit  tlie  deidly  feid 
of  the  Clangregor  ane  lang  space ;  and  besides 
that,  he  causit  execute  to  the  death  many 
notable  lymarris,  lie  behiddit  the  laird  of  Mao- 
gregor  himself  at  Kandmoir,  in  presence  of  the 
Erie  of  Athol,  the  justice-clerk,  and  sundrie 
other  nobilmen."  In  1580  he  built  the  castle 
of  Balloch  in  Perthshire,  one  wing  of  which 
still  continues  attached  to  Taymouth  Castle, 
the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Breadal 
bane.  He  also  built  Edinample,  another  seat 
of  the  family.  Sir  Colin  died  in  1583.  By 
his  wife  Catherine,  second  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam, second  Lord  Rutliven,  he  had  four  sons 
and  four  daughters. 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glenurohy,  his 
eldest  son  and  successor,  was,  on  the  death  of 
Colin,  sixth  Earl  of  Argyll,  in  1584,  nominated 
by  that  nobleman's  will  one  of  the  six  guar- 
dians of  the  young  earl,  then  a  minor.  The 
disputes  which  arose  among  the  guardians 
have  been  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  the 
assassination  of  the  Earl  of  jNIoray  and  Camp- 
bell of  Calder,  and  the  plot  to  assassinate 
the  young  Earl  of  Argyll.  Gregory  expressly 
charges  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glenurchy 
with  being  the  principal  mover  in  the  branch 
of  the  plot  which  led  to  the  murder  of  Calder. 

In  1617  Sir  Duncan  had  the  office  of  herit- 
able keeper  of  the  forest  of  Mamlorn,  Bendas- 
kerlie,  &c.,  conferred  upon  him.  He  after- 
wards obtained  from  King  Charles  the  First 
the. sheriffship  of  Perthshire  for  life.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  by  patent, 
bearing  date  30th  May  1625.  Although  re- 
presented as  an  ambitious  and  grasping  charac- 
ter, he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
attempted  to  civilise  the  people  on  his  exten- 


sive estates.  He  not  only  set  them  the  ex 
ample  of  planting  timber  trees,  fencing  pieces 
of  ground  for  gardens,  and  manuring  their 
lands,  but  assisted  and  encouraged  them  in 
their  labours.  One  of  his  regulations  of 
police  for  the  estate  was  "  that  no  man  shall 
in  any  public-house  drink  more  than  a  chopin 
of  ale  witli  liis  neighbour's  wife,  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  upon  the  penalty  of  ten 
pounds,  and  sitting  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
stocks,  toties  quoties."  He  died  in  June  1631. 
He  was  twice  married ;  by  his  first  wife.  Lady 
Jean  Stewart,  second  daughter  of  John,  Ear] 
of  Athole,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
by  whom  lie  had  seven  sons  and  tliree  daugh- 
ters. Archibald  Campbell  of  Monzie,  the  fifth 
son,  was  ancestor  of  the  Campbells  of  ^lonzie, 
Loclilane,  and  Finnab,  in  Perthshire. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Duncan,  born  about  1577,  succeeded  as  eighth 
laird  of  Glenurchy.  Little  is  known  of  this 
Sir  Colin  save  what  is  highly  to  his  honour, 
namely,  liis  patronage  of  George  Jamesone,  tin- 
celebrated  portrait  painter.  Sir  Colin  married 
Lady  Juliana  Campbell,  eldest  daughter  ol 
Hugh,  first  Lord  Loudon,  but  had  no  issue. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Sir  Robert, 
at  first 'Styled  of  Glenfalloch,  and  afterwards  of 
Glenurchy.  Sir  Robert  married  Isabel,  daugli- 
ter  of  Sir  Lauclilan  Mackintosh,  of  Torcastle, 
captain  of  the  clan  Chattan,  andliad  eight  sons 
and  nine  daughters.  William,  the  sLxtli  son, 
was  ancestor  of  the  Campbells  of  Glenfalloch, 
the  representatives  of  whom  have  succeeded  to 
the  Scottish  titles  of  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  &c. 
Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter,  mamed  to  John 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  was  the  mother  of  Sii 
Ewen  Cameron. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Glen- 
urchy, who  succeeded,  was  twice  mamed. 
His  first  wife  was  Lady  Mary  Graham,  eldest 
daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Strathearn,  Men- 
teath,  and  Airth. 

Sir  John  Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  first  Earl 
of  Breadalbane,  only  son  of  this  Sir  John,  was 
bom  about  1635.  He  gave  great  assistance  to 
the  forces  collected  in  the  Highlands  for 
Charles  the  Second  in  1653,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Middleton.  He  subsequently 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  with  General 
Monk   to   declare   for  a    free   parliament,  as 
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the  most  eifectual  way  to  bring  about  bis 
Majesty's  restoration.  Being  a  principal  cre- 
ditor of  George,  sixth  Earl  of  Caithness, 
whose  debts  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
a  million  of  marks,  that  nobleman,  on  8th 
October  1672,  made  a  disposition  of  his 
whole  estates,  heritable  jurisdictions,  and 
titles  of  honour,  after  his  death,  in  favour  of 
Sir  John  Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  the  latter 
taking  on  himself  the  burden  of  his  lordship's 
debts ;  and  he  was  in  consequence  didy  infof ted 
in  the  lands  and  earldom  of  Caithness,  27th 
February  1673.  The  Earl  of  Caithness  died 
in  May  1676,  when  Sir  John  Campbell  ob- 
tained a  patent,  creating  him  Earl  of  Caith- 
ness, dated  at  WhitehaU,  28th  June  1677. 
But  George  Sinclair  of  Keiss,  the  heir-male  of 
the  last  earl,  being  found  by  parliament  en- 
titled to  that  dignity,  Sir  Jolm  Campbell  ob- 
tained another  patent,  13th  August  1681, 
creating  him  instead  Earl  of  Breadalbaue  and 
Holland,  Viscount  of  Tay  and  Paintland,  Lord 
Glenurchy,  Benederaloch,  Ormelie,  and  Weik, 
with  tlie  precedency  of  tlie  former  patent,  and 
remainder  to  whichever  of  his  sons  by  his  first 
wife  he  might  designate  in  writing,  and  ulti- 
mately to  his  heirs-male  whatsoever.  On  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  the  Earl  was  sworn 
a  privy  councillor.  At  the  Revolution,  he 
adliered  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  after 
tlie  battle  of  KiUiecrankie,  and  the  attempted 
reduction  of  the  Highlands  by  the  forces  of  the 
new  government,  he  was  empowered  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  with  the  Jacobite  chiefs  to 
induce  them  to  submit  to  King  WLUiam,  full 
details  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  share  in  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  have  been  given  in  the 
former  part  of  tlie  work. 

When  the  treaty  of  Union  was  under  discus- 
sion, his  Lordship  kept  aloof,  and  did  not 
even  attend  parliament.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1 7 1 3,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen 
Scots  representative  peers,  being  then  seventy- 
eight  years  old.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  he  sent  five  hundred  of  his 
clan  to  join  the  standard  of  the  Pretender; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  suspected  persons,  with 
his  second  sou,  Lord  Glenurchy,  summoned  to 
appear  at  Edinburgh  within  a  certain  specified 
period,  to  give  bail  for  their  allegiance  to  the 
government,  but  no  further  notice  was  taken 


of  his  conduct.  The  Earl  died  in  1716,  in 
his  81st  year.  He  manied  first,  17th  De- 
cember 1657,  Lady  Mary  Rich,  third  daugh- 
ter of  Henry,  first  Earl  of  Holland,  who  had 
been  executed  for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  the 
First,  9th  March  1649.  By  this  lady  he 
had  two  sons  —  Duncan,  styled  Lord  Or- 
melie, who  survived  liis  father,  but  was 
passed  over  in  the  succession,  and  John,  in 
his  father's  lifetime  styled  Lord  Glenurcliy, 
who  became  second  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  He 
married,  secondly,  7th  April  1678,  Lady  Jlar}' 
Campbell,  third  daughter  of  Arcliibald,  Jlar- 
quis  of  Aigyll,  dowager  of  George,  si.xth  Earl 
of  Caithness. 

John  Campbell,  Lord  Glenurchy,  the  second 
son,  born  19th  November  1662,  was  by  his 
father  nominated  to  succeed  him  as  second 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  in  terms  of  the  patent 
conferring  the  title.  He  died  at  Holyrood- 
house,  23d  February  1752,  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  He  married,  first.  Lady  Frances  Caven 
dish,  second  of  the  five  daughters  of  Henry, 
second  Duke  of  Newcastle.  She  died,  with- 
out issue,  4th  February  1690,  in  her  thirtieth 
year.  He  married,  secondly,  23d  May  1695, 
Henrietta,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
ViUiers,  knight,  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Jer- 
sey, and  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Orkney,  tlio 
witty  but  plain-looking  mistress  of  King  Wil- 
liam III.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  a  son, 
John,  third  earl,  and  two  daughters. 

John,  third  earl,  born  in  1696,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  aftcT 
holding  many  highly  important  public  offices, 
died  at  Holyroodhouse,  26th  January  1782, 
in  his  86th  year.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
had  three  sons,  who  all  predeceased  him. 

The  male  line  of  the  first  peer  having  thus 
become  extinct,  tlie  clause  in  the  patent  in 
favour  of  heirs-general  transferred  the  peer- 
age, and  the  vast  estates  belonging  to  it,  to 
his  kinsman,  John  Campbell,  born  in  1762, 
eldest  son  of  Colin  Campbell  of  Carwhin, 
descended  from  Colin  Campbell  of  Mochaster 
(who  died  in  1678),  third  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Campbell  of  Glenurchy.  The  mother  of  the 
fourth  Earl  and  first  Marquis  of  Breadalbans 
was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Archibald  Camp- 
bell of  Stonefield,  sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  and 
sister  of  John  Campbell,  judicially  styled  Lord 
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StonetielJ,  a  lord  of  session  and  justiciary. 
In  1784  he  was  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  re- 
presentative peers  of  Scotland,  and  was  re- 
chosen  at  all  the  subsequent  elections,  until 
he  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  November  1806,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Breadalbane  of  Taymouth,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  to  himself  and  the  heirs-male  of  his 
body.  In  1831,  at  the  coronation  of  William 
the  Fourth,  he  was  created  a  marquis  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  under  the  title  of  Marquis 
of  Breadalbane  and  Earl  of  Ormelie.  In 
public  affair's  he  did  not  take  a  prominent  or 
ostentatious  part,  his  attention  being  chieiiy 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  exteiisive 
estates,  great  portions  of  which,  being  unfitted 
for  cultivation,  he  laid  out  in  plantations.  In 
the  magnificent  improvements  at  Taymouth, 
his  lordship  displayed  much  taste ;  and  the 
park  has  been  frequently  described  as  one  of 
che  most  extensive  and  beautiful  in  the  king- 
dom. He  married,  2d  September  1793,  Mary 
Turner,  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  David 
Gavin,  Esq.  of  Langton,  in  the  county  of  Ber- 
wick, and  by  her  had  two  daughters  and  one 
eon.  The  elder  daughter.  Lady  Elizabetli 
Maitland  Campbell,  married  in  1831,  Sir 
John  Pringle  of  StitcheU,  baronet,  and  the 
younger.  Lady  Uary  Campbell,  became  in 
1819  the  wife  of  Eichard,  Marquis  of  Chandos, 
who  in  1839  became  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Tlie  marquis  died,  after  a  short  iUness,  at 
Taymouth  Castle,  on  29th  March  183-1,  aged 
seventy-two. 

The  marquis'  only  son,  John  Campbell, 
Earl  of  Ormelie,  born  at  Dundee,  26th  Octo- 
ber 1796,  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  to  the  titles  and  estates.  He  married, 
23d  November  1821,  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of 
George  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Jerviswood,  without 
issue.  He  died  November  8th,  1862,  when 
the  marquisate,  with  its  secondary  titles,  in 
the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  became 
extinct,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  Scotch 
titles  by  a  distant  kinsman,  John  Alexander 
Gavin  Campbell  of  Glenfalloch,  Perthshire, 
born  in  1824.  The  claim  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, was  disputed  by  several  candidates  for 
the  titles  and  rich  estates.  As  we  have  already 
indicated,  the  title  of  Glenfalloch  to  the  est 
was  descended  from  WiUiam,  sixth  son  of  Sir 


Robert  Campbell,  ninth  laird  and  third  baron 
of  Glenurchy.  He  married,  in  1850,  Mary 
Theresa,  daughter  of  J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  Dub- 
lin, and  had  issue  two  sons,  Lord  Glenurchy 
and  the  Honourable  Ivan  Campbell ;  and  one 
daughter.  Lady  Eva.  This  the  .sixth  earl  died 
London,  March  20,  1871,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 

Of  the  Macaethur  Campbells  of  Stbaohuh, 
the  old  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  of 
Strachur  says  : — "  This  family  is  reckoned  by 
some  the  most  ancient  of  the  name  of  Campbell. 
The  late  laird  of  Macfarlane,  who  with  great 
genius  and  assiduity  had  studied  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Highlands,  was  of  this  opinion. 
The  patron3rmic  name  of  this  family  was  Mac 
arthur  (the  son  of  Arthur),  which  Arthur, 
the  antiquary  above-mentioned  maintains,  was 
brother  to  Colin,  the  first  of  the  Argyll  family, 
and  that  the  representatives  of  the  two  brothers 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  known  by  the 
names  of  Maearthur  and  Maecaellcin,  before 
they  took  the  surname  of  Campbell.  Another 
account  makes  Arthur  the  first  laird  of 
Strachur,  to  have  descended  of  the  family  of 
Argyll,  at  a  later  period,  in  which  the  present 
laird  seems  to  acquiesce,  by  taking,  with  a 
mark  of  cadotcy,  the  arms  and  livery  of  the 
family  of  Argyll,  after  they  had  been  quartered 
with  those  of  Lorn.  The  laird  of  Strachur  has 
been  always  accounted,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Highlands,  chief  of  the  clan  Arthui' 
or  Macarthurs."  We  have  already  quoted  Mr 
Skene's  oiJuiion  as  to  the  claims  of  the  Mac- 
arthurs to  the  chiefship  of  the  clan  Campbell ; 
we  cannot  think  these  claims  have  been 
sufficiently  made  out. 

Maearthur  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Eobert 
the  Bruce,  and  received,  as  his  reward,  a  con 
siderable  portion  of  the  forfeited  territory  of 
MacDougall  of  Lorn,  Bruce's  great  enemy.  He 
obtained  also  the  keeping  of  the  castle  of 
Dunstaffnage.  After  the  marriage  of  Sir  Neil 
Campbell  with  the  king's  sister,  the  power 
and  possessions  of  the  Campbell  branch  rapidly 
increased,  and  in  the  reign  of  David  II.  they 
appear  to  have  first  put  forward  their  claims 
to  the  chieftainship,  but  were  successfully  re- 
sisted by  Maearthur,  who  obtained  a  charter 
"  Arthuro  Campbell  quod  nulli  subjicitur  pro 
terris  nisi  regi." 
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In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  chiefs  name 
was  John  ^Macarthur,  and  so  great  was  his 
following,  that  he  could  bring  1,000  men  into 
the  field.  In  1427  that  king,  in  a  progi'ess 
through  the  north,  held  a  parliament  at  Inver- 
ness, to  which  he  summoned  all  the  Highland 
chiefs,  and  among  others  who  then  felt  his 
vengeance,  was  John  Macarthur,  who  was  be- 
headed, and  his  whole  lands  forfeited.  From 
that  period  the  chieftainship,  according  to 
Skene,  was  lost  to  the  Macarthurs  ;  the  family 
subsequently  obtained  Strachur  in  Cowal,  and 
portions  of  Glenfalloch  and  Glendochart  in 
Perthshire.  Many  of  the  name  of  Macarthur 
are  stiU  found  about  Dunstaffnage,  but  they 
have  long  been  merely  tenants  to  the  Campbells. 
The  Macarthurs  were  hereditai-y  pipers  to  tlie 
MacDonalds  of  the  Isles,  and  the  last  of  the 
race  was  piper  to  the  Highland  Society. 

In  the  history  of  the  main  clan,  we  have 
noted  the  origin  of  most  of  the  offshoots. 
It  may,  however,  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer 
to  them  again  explicitly. 

The  Campbells  of  Cawdor  or  Caldee,  now 
represented  by  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  had  their 
origin  in  the  marriage  in  1510,  of  Muriella 
heiress  of  the  old  Thanes  of  Cawdor,  with  Sir 
John  Campbell,  third  son  of  the  second  Earl  of 
ArgyU.  In  the  general  account  of  the  clan, 
we  have  already  detailed  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  bringing  about  of  this 
marriage. 

The  first  of  the  Ca^mpbells  of  Aberuchill, 
in  Perthshire,  was  CoUn  Campbell,  second 
eon  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Lawers,  and 
uncle  of  the  first  Earl  of  Loudon.  He  got 
from  the  Crown  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
AberuchUl,  in  1596.  His  son.  Sir  James 
Campbell,  was  created  a  baronet  of  No^'a 
Scotia  in  the  17th  century. 

The  Campbells  of  Ardnamurchan  are  dc- 
S''ended  from  Sir  Donald  Campbell,  natural 
eon  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder,  who, 
as  already  narrated,  was  assassinated  in  1592. 
For  services  performed  against  the  Macdonalds, 
he  was  in  1625  made  heritable  proprietor  of 
the  district  of  Ardnamurchan  and  Sunart,  and 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1628. 

The  AuoHiNBREOK  family  is  descended  from 
Sir  Dugald  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  who 
was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1628. 


The  Campbells  of  Ardkinglass  were  an  old 
branch  of  the  house  of  Argyll,  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
beO,  son  and  heir  of  James  Campbell  of 
Ardkinglass,  descended  from  the  Campbells 
of  Lorn,  by  Mary,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sh 
Eobert  Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1679.  The  family  ended  in  an 
heiress,  who  married  into  the  Livingstone 
family;  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  Alexander 
Livingstone  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  in  1810, 
the  title  and  estate  descended  to  Colonel 
James  CaUandor,  afterwards  Sir  James  Camp- 
bell, his  cousin,  son  of  Sir  John  Callander 
of  Craigforth,  Stirlingshire.  At  his  death  in 
1832,  without  legitimate  issue,  the  title  be 
came  extinct. 

The  family  of  Barcaxdine  and  Glenure,  in 
Argyleshire,  whose  baronetcy  was  conferred  ii. 
1831,  is  descended  from  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell,  ancestor  of  the  Mai-quis  of 
Ereadalbane. 

The  Campbells  of  Dunstaffnage  descend 
from  Colin,  first  Earl  of  ArgyU.  The  first 
baronet  was  Sir  Donald,  so  created  in  1836. 

The  ancient  family  of  Campbell  of  Monzie, 
in  Perthshire,  descend,  as  above  mentioned, 
from  a  third  son  of  the  family  of  Glenurchy. 

We  have  already  devoted  so  much  space 
to  the  account  of  this  important  clan,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the 
history  of  its  various  branches,  and  of  the 
many  eminent  men  whom  it  has  produced. 
In  the  words  of  Smibert,  "  pages  on  pages 
might  be  expended  on  the  minor  branches 
of  the  Campbell  house,  and  the  list  still  be 
defective."  The  gentry  of  the  Campbell 
name  are  decidedly  the  most  numerous,  on 
the  whole,  in  Scotland,  if  the  clan  be  not 
indeed  the  largest.  But,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  the  great  power  of  the  chiefs  called 
into  their  ranks,  nominally,  many  other  fomUies 
besides  the  real  Campbells.  The  lords  of  that 
line,  in  short,  obtained  so  much  of  permanent 
power  in  the  district  of  the  Dhu,  Galls,  or 
Irish  Celts,  as  to  bring  these  largely  under 
their  sway,  giving  to  them  at  the  same  time 
that  general  clan-designation,  respecting  the 
origin  of  which  enough  has  already  been  said. 

The  force  of  the  clan  was,  in  1427,  1000; 
in  1715,  4000;  and  in  1745,  5000. 

Although    each  branch    of  the   Campbells 
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has  ita  own  peculiar  arms,  still  there  runs 
through  all  a  family  likeness,  the  difference 
generally  being  very  snrall.  All  the  families 
of  the  Campbell  name  bear  the  oared  galley 
in  their  arms,  showing  the  connection  by 
origin  or  intermarriage  wth  the  Western 
Gaels,  the  Island  Kings.  Breadalbane  quar- 
ters with  the  Stewart  of  Lorn,  having  for 
supporters  two  stags,  with  the  motto  Follow 
Me. 


Badge.— Red  Whortleberry. 

The  clan  Leod  or  ]\IacLeod  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  clans  of  the  Western  Isles, 
and  is  divided  into  two  branches  independent 
of  each  other,  the  MacLeods  of  Harris  and  the 
Macleods  of  Lewis. 

To  the  progenitors  of  this  clan,  a  Norwegian 
origm  has  commonly  been  assigned.  They 
are  also  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  Campbells,  according  to  a  famUy  history 
referred  to  by  Mr  Skene,  which  dates  no 
farther  back  than  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
centirry. 

The  genealogy  claimed  fur  theui  asserts 
that  the  ancestor  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clan, 
and  he  who  gave  it  its  clan  name,  was 
Loyd  or  Leod,  eldest  son  of  King  Olave 
the  Black,  brother  of  Magnus,  the  last  king 
of  Man  and  the  Isles.  This  Leod  is  said 
to  have  had  two  sons:  Tormod,  progenitor 
of  the  Macleods  of  Harris,  hence  called  the 
Siol  Tormod,  or  race  of  Tormod;  and  Torquil, 
of  those  of  Lewis,  called  the  Siol  Torquil,  or 
race  of  Torquil.  Although,  however,  Mr 
Skene  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  there  is 


no  authority  whatever  for  such  a  descent,  and 
"  The  Chronicle  of  Man"  gives  no  countenance 
to  it,  we  think  the  probabilities  are  in  its 
favour,  from  the  manifestly  Norwegian  names 
borne  by  the  founders  of  the  clan,  namely, 
Tormod  or  Gorman  and  Torquil,  and  from 
their  position  in  the  Isles,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  their  known  history.  The 
clan  itself,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are  mainly 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants of  the  western  isles. 

Tormod's  grandson,  Malcolm,  got  a  charter 
from  David  II.,  of  two-thirds.of  Gleuelg,  on  the 
mainland,  a  portion  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the 
Bissets,  in  consideration  for  which  he  was  to 
provide  a  galley  of  36  oars,  for  the  king's  use 
whenever  required.  This  is  the  earliest  charter 
in  possession  of  the  Macleods.  The  same  Mal- 
colm obtained  the  lands  in  Skyo  which  were 
long  in  possession  of  his  descendants,  by 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  MacArailt,  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  -Norwegian  nobles  oi 
the  Isles.  From  the  name,  however,  we 
would  be  inclined  to  take  this  MacAiailt  for 
a  Celt.  The  seunachies  sometimes  made  sad 
slips. 

Macleod  of  Harbis,  originally  designated 
"de  Glenelg,"  that  being  the  first  and  princi- 
pal possession  of  the  family,  seems  to  have 
been  the  proper  chief  of  the  clan  Leod.  The 
island,  or  rather  peninsula  of  Harris,  wliich  is 
adjacent  to  Le\vis,  belonged,  at  an  early  period, 
to  the  Macruaries  of  Garmoran  and  the  North 
Isles,  under  whom  the  chief  of  the  Siol  Tor- 
mod  appears  to  have  possessed  it.  From  this 
family,  the  superiority  of  the  North  Isles 
passed  to  the  Macdonalds  of  Isla  by  marriage, 
and  thus  Harris  came  to  form  a  part  of  the 
lordship  of  the  Isles.  In  the  isle  of  Skye  the 
Siol  Tormod  possessed  the  districts  of  Dun- 
vegan,  Duirinish,  Bracadale,  Lyndale,  Trotter- 
nish,  and  Minganish,  being  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  island.  Their  principal  seat  was 
Dunvegan,  hence  the  chief  was  often  styled  of 
that  place. 

The  first  charter  of  the  Macleods  of  Lewis. 
or  Siol  Torquil,  is  also  one  by  King  David  II. 
It  contained  a  royal  grant  to  Torquil  Macleod 
of  the  barony  of  Assynt,  on  the  north-western 
coast  of  Sutherlandshiro.  This  barony,  how- 
ever, he  is  said  to  have  obtained  by  marriage 
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with  the  heiress,  whose  name  was  Macnicol. 
It  was  held  from  the  crown.  In  that  charter 
he  has  no  designation,  hence  it  is  thought  that 
he  had  then  no  othcsr  property.  The  Lewis 
Macloods  held  that  island  as  vassals  of  the 
Maedonalds  of  Isla  fi-om  1344,  and  soon  came 
to  rival  the  Harris  branch  of  the  Macleods  in 
power  and  extent  of  territory,  and  even  to 
dispute  the  chiefsliip  with  them.  Their 
armorial  bearings,  however,  were  different,  the 
family  of  Harris  having  a  castle,  while  that  of 
Lewis  had  a  burning  mount.  The  possessions 
of  the  Siol  Torquil  were  very  extensive, 
comprehending  the  isles  of  Lewis  and  Easay, 
the  district  of  Waterness  in  Skye,  and  those 
of  Assynt,  Cogeach,  and  Gairloch,  on  the 
mainland. 

To  return  to  the  Harris  branch.  The 
grandson  of  the  above-mentioned  Malcolm, 
William  Macleod,  surnamed  Achlerach,  or  the 
clerk,  from  being  iai  his  youth  designed 
for  the  church,  was  one  of  the  most  daring 
chiefs  of  liis  time.  Having  incurred  the 
resentment  of  his  superior,  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  that  powerful  chief  invaded  his  territory 
with  a  large  force,  but  was  defeated  at  a  place 
called  Lochsligachan.  He  was,  however,  one 
of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  last  Lord  of 
tlie  Isles  in  his  disputes  with  his  turbulent 
and  rebellious  son,  Angus,  and  was  killed,  in 
1481,  at  the  battle  of  the  Bloody  Bay,  where 
also  the  eldest  son  of  Eoderick  Macleod  of  the 
Le^vis  was  mortally  wounded.  The  son  of 
William  of  Harris,  Alexander  Macleod,  called 
Allaster  Civttach,  or  the  Humpbacked,  was 
the  head  of  the  Siol  Tormod  at  the  time  of 
the  forfeiture  of  the  lordship  of  the  Isles  in 
1493,  when  Eoderick,  gi'andson  of  the  above- 
.lamed  Eoderick,  was  cliief  of  the  Siol  Torqiul. 
Chis  Eoderick's  father,  Torquil,  the  second 
non  of  the  first  Eoderick,  was  the  principal 
nupporter  of  Donald  Dubh,  when  he  escaped 
from  prison  and  raised  the  banner  of  insurrec- 
tion in  1501,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the 
lordship  of  the  Isles,  for  which  he  was  for- 
feited. He  marled  Katherine,  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  ot  Argyll,  the  sister  of  Donald 
Dubh's  mother.  The  forfeited  estate  of  Lewis 
was  restored  in  1511  to  Malcolm,  Torquil's 
Drother.  Alexander  the  Humpback  got  a 
jbarter,  under  the  great  seal,  of  all  his  lands 


in  the  Isles,  from  James  TV.,  dated  loth 
June,  14G8,  under  the  condition  of  keeping  in 
readiness  for  the  king's  use  one  ship  of  26 
oars  and  two  of  16.  He  had  also  a  charter 
from  James  V.  of  the  lands  of  Glenelg,  dated 
13t]i  February,  1539. 

With  the  Maedonalds  of  Sleat,  the  Harris 
JIacleods  had  a  feud  regarding  the  lands  and 
office  of  baUiary  of  Trotternish,  in  the  isle  of 
Skye,  held  by  them  under  several  crown 
charters.  The  feud  was  embittered  by  Macleod 
having  also  obtained  a  heritable  gi-ant  of  the 
lands  of  Sleat  and  North  Uist;  and  the  Siol 
Torquil,  who  had  also  some  claim  to  the  Trotter- 
nish baiLiary  and  a  portion  of  the  lands,  siding 
with  the  Maedonalds,  the  two  leading  branches 
of  the  Macleods  came  to  be  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  Under  Donald  Gruamach  ("  grim- 
looking")  aided  by  the  uterine  brother  of 
their  chief,  John  MacTorquU  Macleod,  son  of 
Torquil  Macleod  of  the  Lewis,  forfeited  in 
1506,  the  Maedonalds  succeeded  in  expelling 
Macleod  of  Harris  or  Dunvegan  from  Trotter- 
nish, as  well  as  in  preventing  him  fi-om  taking 
possession  of  Sleat  and  North  Uist.  The 
death  of  his  uncle,  Malcolm  Macleod,  and  the 
minority  of  his  son,  enabled  Torquil,  with  the 
assistance  of  Donald  Gruamach,  in  his  turn,  to 
sei^e  the  whole  barony  of  Lewis,  which,  with 
the  leadership  of  the  Siol  TorquU,  he  held 
during  his  life.  His  daughter  and  heu-ess 
married  Donald  Gorme  of  Sleat,  a  claimant  foi' 
the  lordship  of  the  Isles,  and  the  son  and 
successor  of  Donald  Gruamach.  An  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  between  Donald  Gorme 
and  Euari  or  Eoderick  Macleod,  son  of  Mal- 
colm, the  last  lawful  possessor  of  the  Lewis, 
whereby  Eoderick  was  allowed  to  enter  into 
possession  of  that  island,  and  in  return 
Eoderick  became  bound  to  assist  in  putting 
Donald  Gorme  in  possession  of  Trotternish, 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the  chief  of  Harris  oi 
Dunvegan,  who  had  again  obtained  possession 
of  that  district.  In  May  1539,  accordingly, 
Trotternish  was  invaded  and  laid  waste  by 
Donald  Gorme  and  his  allies  of  the  Siol 
Torquil ;  but  the  death  soon  after  of  Donald 
Gorme,  by  an  arrow  wound  in  his  foot,  under 
the  walls  of  Mackenzie  of  Kintail's  castle  of 
Ellandonan,  put  an  end  to  his  rebellion  and 
his  pretensions  together.     'When  the  powerfol 
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fleet  of  James  V.  arrived  at  the  isle  of  Lewis 
the  following  year,  Koderick  Maoleod  and  his 
principal  kinsmen  met  the  king,  and  were 
made  to  accompany  him  in  his  farther  pro- 
gress through  the  Isles.  On  its  reaching 
Skye,  Alexander  Macleod  of  Dunvegan  was 
also  constrained  to  embark  in  the  royal  fleet. 
With  the  other  captive  chiefs  they  were  sent 
to  Edinburgh,  and  oidy  liberated  on  giving 
hostages  for  their  obedience  to  the  laws. 

Alexander  the  Humpback,  chief  of  the 
Harris  Maoleods,  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He  had  three  sons, 
William,  Donald,  and  Tormod,  who  all  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estates  and  authority  of  their 
family.  He  had  also  two  daughters,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  thrice  married,  and  every  time 
to  a  Macdonald.  Her  first  husband  was 
James,  second  son  of  the  fourth  laird  of  Sleat. 
Her  second  was  Allan  Maclan,  captain  of  the 
Clanranald;  and  her  third  husband  was  Mac- 
donald of  Keppoch.  The  younger  daughter 
became  the  wife  of  Maclean  of  Lochbuy. 

William  Macleod  of  Harris  had  a  daughter, 
Mary,  who,  on  his  death  in  1554,  became 
under  a  particular  destination,  his  sole  heiress 
in  the  estates  of  Hairis,  Dunvegan,  and 
Glenelg.  His  claim  to  the  properties  of  Sleat, 
Trotternish,  and  !N"orth  Uist,  of  which  he  was 
the  nominal  proprietor,  but  which  were  held 
by  the  Clandonald,  was  inherited  by  his  next 
brother  and  successor,  Donald.  This  state  of 
things  placed  the  latter  in  a  very  anomalous 
position,  which  may  be  explained  in  Mr 
Gregory's  words: — "The  Siol  Tormod,"  he 
Bays,*  "  was  now  placed  in  a  position,  which, 
though  quite  intelligible  on  the  principles  of 
feudal  law,  was  totally  opposed  to  the  Celtic 
customs  that  still  prevailed,  to  a  great  extent, 
throughout  the  Highlands  and  Isles.  A 
female  and  a  minor  was  the  legal  proprietrix  of 
the  ancient  possessions  of  the  tribe,  which,  by 
her  marriage,  might  be  conveyed  to  another 
and  a  hostile  family;  whilst  her  vincle,  the 
natiual  leader  of  the  clan  according  to  ancient 
custom,  was  left  without  any  means  to  keep 
up  the  dignity  of  a  chief,  or  to  support  the 
clan  against  its  enemies.  His  claims  on  the 
estates   posse.ssed    by  the    Clandonald   were 
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worse  than  nugatory,  as  they  threatened  to 
involve  him  in  a  feud  with  that  powerful  and 
warlike  tribe,  in  case  he  should  take  any  steps 
to  enforce  them.  In  these  circumstances, 
Donald  Macleod  seized,  apparently  with  the 
consent  of  his  clan,  the  estates  which  legally 
belonged  to  his  niece,  the  heiress;  and  thus, 
in  practice,  the  feudal  law  was  made  to  yield 
to  ancient  and  inveterate  custom.  Donald  did 
not  enjoy  these  estates  long,  being  murdered 
in  Trotternish,  by  a  relation  of  his  own,  John 
Oig  Macleod,  who,  failing  Tormod,  the  only 
remaining  brother  of  Donald,  would  have 
become  the  heir  male  of  the  family.  John 
Oig  next  plotted  the  distruction  of  Tormod, 
who  was  at  the  time  a  student  m  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled  by 
the  interposition  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll.  He 
continued,  notwithstanding,  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  estates  of  the  heiress,  and  of 
the  command  of  the  clan,  till  his  death  in 
1559."  The  heiress  of  Harris  was  one  of 
Queen  Mary's  maids  of  honour,  and  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  having  ultimately  become  her  guardian, 
she  was  given  by  him  in  marriage  to  his 
kinsman,  Duncan  Campbell,  younger  of 
Auchinbreok.  Through  the  previous  efforts 
of  the  earl,  Tormod  Macleod,  on  re.:eiving  a 
legal  title  to  Harris  and  the  other  estates, 
renounced  in  favour  of  Argyll  all  his  claims 
to  the  lands  of  the  Clandonald,  and  paid  1000 
merks  towards  the  do^vTy  of  his  niece.  He 
also  gave  his  bond  of  service  to  Argyll  for 
himself  and  his  clan.  Mary  Macleod,  in 
consequence,  made  a  complete  surrender  to 
her  uncle  of  her  title  to  the  lands  of  Harris, 
Dunvegan,  and  Glenelg,  and  Argyll  obtained 
for  hiiii  a  crown  charter  of  these  estates,  dated 
4th  August,  1579.  Tormod  adhered  firmly 
to  the  interest  of  Queen  Mary,  and  died  in 
1584.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
William,  under  whom  the  Harris  Macleods 
assisted  the  Macleans  in  their  feuds  with  the 
Macdonalds  of  Isla  and  Skye,  while  the  Lewis 
Macleods  supported  the  latter.  On  his  death 
in  1590,  his  brother,  Eoderick,  the  Eory  Mor 
of  tradition,  became  chief  of  the  Harris 
I  Macleods. 

I      In  December  1597,  an  act  of  the  Estates 

I  had   been   passed,    by   which    it    was   made 

i  imperative  upon  all  the  chieftains  and  laud- 
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lords  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles,  to  produce 
their  title-deeds  before  the  lords  of  Exchequer 
on  the  15th  of  the  folio-wing  May,  under  the 
pain  of  forfeiture.  The  heads  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Macleods  disregarded  the  act, 
and  a  gift  of  their  estates  was  granted  to  a 
number  of  Fife  gentlemen,  for  the  purposes  of 
colonisation.  They  first  began  with  the  Lewis, 
in  which  the  e.xperiment  failed,  as  narrated  in 
the  General  History.  Eoderick  Macleod,  on 
his  part,  exerted  himself  to  get  the  forfeiture 
of  his  lands  of  Harris,  Dunvegan,  and  Glenelg, 
removed,  and  ultimately  succeeded,  having 
obtained  a  remission  from  the  king,  dated  4th 
May,  1610.  He  was  knighted  by  King 
James  VL,  by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed, 
and  had  several  friendly  letters  from  his 
majesty;  also,  a  particidar  hoense,  dated  16th 
June,  1616,  to  go  to  London,  to  the  court,  at 
any  time  he  pleased.  By  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Macdonald  of  Glengarry,  he  had,  with  six 
daughters,  five  sons,  viz.,  John,  his  heir;  Sir 
Roderick,  progenitor  of  the  Macleods  of 
Talisker;  Sir  Norman  of  the  Macleods  of 
Bernera  and  Muiravonside ;  William  of  the 
Macleods  of  Hamer;  and  Donald  of  those  of 
Grisernish. 

The  history  of  the  Siol  TorquO,  or  Lewis 
Macleods,  as  it  approached  its  close,  was  most 
disastrous.  Eoderick,  the  chief  of  this  branch 
iji  1569,  got  involved  in  a  deadly  feud  with 
the  Maokenzies,  which  ended  only  with  the 
destruction  of  his  whole  family.  He  had 
married  a  daughter  of  John  Mackenzie  of 
Kintail,  and  a  son  whom  she  bore,  and  who 
was  named  Torquil  Connanach,  from  his  re- 
sidence among  his  mother's  relations  in  Strath- 
eonnan,  was  disowned  by  him,  on  account  of 
the  alleged  adultery  of  his  mother  with  the 
breve  or  Celtic  judge  of  the  Lewis.  She 
eloped  with  John  MacGillechallum  of  Easay, 
a  cousin  of  Eoderick,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
divorced.  He  took  for  his  second  wife,  in 
1541,  Barbara  Stewart,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Lord  Avondale,  and  by  this  lady  had  a  son, 
likewise  named  Torquil,  and  sumamed  Oiglire, 
or  the  Heir,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
Torquil.  About  1566,  the  former,  with  200 
attendants,  was  dro\vned  in  a  tempost,  when 
saiHiig  from  Lewis  to  Skye,  and  Torquil 
Connanach  immediately  took  up  arms  to  vindi- 


cate what  he  conceived  to  be  his  rights.  In 
his  pretensions  he  was  supported  by  the 
Mackenzies.  Eoderick  was  apprehended  and 
detained  four  years  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Btornoway.  The  feud  between  the  Macdonalds 
ond  Mackenzies  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Eegent  Moray.  Before  be- 
ing released  from  his  captivity,  the  old  chief 
was  brought  before  the  Eegent  and  his  privy 
council,  and  compelled  to  resign  his  estate 
into  the  hands  of  the  cro\vn,  taking  a  new 
destination  of  it  to  himself  in  liferent,  and 
after  his  death  to  Torquil  Connanach,  as  his 
son  and  heir  apparent.  On  regaining  his 
liberty,  however,  he  revoked  all  that  he  had 
done  when  a  prisoner,  on  the  ground  of  coer- 
cion. This  led  to  new  commotions,  and  in 
1576  both  Eoderick  and  Torquil  were  sum- 
moned to  Edinburgh,  and  reconciled  in  pre- 
sence of  the  privy  council,  when  the  latter 
was  again  acknowledged  as  heir  apparent  to 
the  Lewis,  and  received  as  such  the  district  of 
Cogeach  and  other  lands.  The  old  chief  some 
time  afterwards  took  for  his  third  wife,  a 
sister  of  Lauchlan  Maclean  of  Dowart,  and  had 
by  her  two  sons,  named  Torquil  Dubh  and 
Tormod.  Having  again  disinherited  Torquil 
Connanach,  that  young  chief  once  more  took 
up  arms,  and  was  supported  by  two  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Eoderick,  named  Tormod  Uigach 
and  Murdoch,  while  three  others,  Donald, 
Eory  Oig,  and  Neill,  joined  with  their  father. 
He  apprehended  the  old  chief,  Eoderick 
Macleod,  and  killed  a  number  of  his  men. 
All  the  charters  and  title  deeds  of  the  Lewib 
were  carried  off  by  Torquil,  and  handed  over 
to  the  Mackenzies.  The  charge  of  the  castle 
of  Stornoway,  with  the  chief,  a  prisoner  in  it, 
was  committed  to  John  Macleod,  the  son  of 
Torquil  Connanach,  but  he  was  attacked  by 
Eorj'  Oig  and  killed,  when  Eoderick  Macleod 
was  released,  and  possessed  the  island  in  peace 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sou 
Torquil  Dubh,  who  married  a  sister  of  Sir 
Eoderick  Macleod  of  Harris.  Torquil  Dubh, 
as  we  have  narrated  in  the  former  part  of 
the  work,  was  by  stratagem  apprehended  by 
the  breve  of  Lewis,  and  carried  to  ttie  country 
of  the  Mackenzies,  into  the  presence  of  Lord 
KintaU,  wlio   ordered  Torquil  Dubh  and  his 
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companions  to  be  belieiided.  This  took  place 
in  July  1597. 

Torquil  Dubh  left  three  young  sons,  and 
their  uncle  Neill,  a  bastard  brother  of  their 
father,  took,  in  their  behaK,  the  command  of 
the  isle  of  Lewis.  Their  cause  was  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Macleods  of  Harris  and  the 
Macleans.  The  dissensions  in  the  Lewis,  fol- 
lowed by  the  forfeiture  of  that  island,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  non-production  of  the  title- 
deeds,  as  required  by  the  act  of  the  Estates  of 
1597,  already  mentioned,  afforded  the  king  an 
opportunity  of  trjnng  to  carry  into  effect  his 
abortive  project  of  colonisation  already  referred 
to.  The  colonists  were  at  last  compelled  to 
abandon  their  enterprise. 

The  title  to  the  Lewis  having  been  acquired 
by  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Lord  Kintail,  he  lost 
no  time  in  taking  possession  of  the  island, 
expelling  Neill  Macleod,  with  his  nephews, 
Malcolm,  William,  and  Roderick,  sons  of  Eory 
Gig,  who,  with  about  thirty  others,  took  refuge 
on  Berrisay,  an  insulated  rock  on  the  west 
coast  of  Le\vis.  Here  they  maintained  them- 
selves for  nearly  three  years,  but  were  at  length 
di'iven  from  it  by  the  Mackenzies.  NeOl  sur- 
rendered to  Eoderick  Macleod  of  Harris,  who, 
on  being  charged,  under  pain  of  treason,  to 
deliver  him  to  the  privy  council  at  Edinburgh, 
gave  him  up,  with  his  son  Donald.  NeUl  was 
brought  to  trial,  convicted,  and  executed,  and 
is  said  to  have  died  "  very  Christianlie  "  in 
April  1613.  Donald,  his  son,  was  banished 
from  Scotland,  and  died  in  Holland.  Eoderick 
and  William,  two  of  the  sons  of  Eory  Oig, 
were  seized  by  the  tutor  of  Kintail,  and 
executed.  Malcolm,  the  other  son,  apprehend- 
ed at  the  same  time,  made  his  escape,  and 
continued  to  harass  the  Mackenzies  for  years. 
He  was  prominently  engaged  in  Sir  James 
Macdonald's  rebellion  in  1615,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Flanders,  but  in  1616  was  once  more 
in  the  Lewis,  where  he  killed  two  gentlemen 
of  the  Mackenzies.  He  subsequently  went  to 
Spain,  whence  he  returned  with  Sir  James 
Macdonald  Ln  1620.  Li  1622  and  1626,  com- 
missions of  fire  and  sword  were  granted  to 
Lord  Kintail  and  his  clan  against  "  Malcolm 
MacEuari  Macleod."  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  him. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  main  line  of  the 


Lewis,  the  representation  of  the  famUy  de- 
volved on  the  Macleods  of  Easay,  afterwards 
referred  to.  The  title  of  Lord  Macleod  was 
the  second  title  of  the  Mackenzies,  Earls  of 
Cromarty. 

At  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651,  the 
Macleods  fought  on  the  side  of  Charles  XL, 
and  so  great  was  the  slaughter  amongst  them 
that  it  was  agreed  by  the  other  clans  that  they 
should  not  engage  in  any  other  conflict  until 
they  had  recovered  their  losses.  The  Harris 
estates  were  sequestrated  by  Cromwell,  but  the 
chief  of  the  Macleods  was  at  last,  in  May 
16G5,  admitted  into  the  protection  of  the 
Commonwealth  by  General  Monk,  on  his  find- 
ing security  for  his  peaceable  behaviour  under 
the  penalty  of  £6,000  sterling,  and  paying  a 
fine  of  £2,500.  Both  his  imcles,  however, 
were  expressly  excepted. 

At  the  Eevolution,  Macleod  of  Macleod, 
which  became  the  designation  of  the  laird  of 
Harris,  as  chief  of  the  clan,  was  favoui'able  to 
the  cause  of  James  IL  In  1715  the  effective 
force  of  the  Macleods  was  1,000  men,  and  in 
1745,  900.  The  chief,  by  the  advice  of  PresL 
dent  Forbes,  did  not  join  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
latter  year,  and  so  saved  his  estates,  but  many 
of  his  clansmen,  burning  with  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  Prince  Charles,  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  rebel  army. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  bad  treat 
ment  which  a  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the 
Macleods  experienced  from  her  husband,  the 
captain  of  the  Clanranald,  had  caused  them 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  inflicting  a 
signal  vengeance  on  the  Macdonalds.  The 
merciless  act  of  Macleod,  by  which  the  entire 
population  of  an  island  was  cut  off  at  once,  is 
described  by  Mr  Skene,^  and  is  shortly  thus. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  1 6th  century,  a  small 
number  of  Macleods  accidentally  landed  on 
the  island  of  Eigg,  and  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  the  inhabitants.  Offering,  however, 
some  incivilities  to  the  young  women  of  the 
island,  they  were,  by  the  male  relatives  of  the 
latter,  bound  hand  and  foot,  thrown  into  a 
boat,  and  sent  acbift.  Being  met  and  rescued 
by  a  party  of  their  own  clansmen,  they  were 
brought  to  Dunvegan,  the  residence  of  their 

'  Highlanders,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 
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chief,  to  whom  they  told  their  story.  Listantly 
manning  his  galleys,  Macleod  hastened  to  Eigg. 
On  descrjang  his  approach,  the  islanders,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  to  the  numher  of 
200  persons,  took  refuge  in  a  large  cave,  situ- 
ated in  a  retired  and  secret  place.  Here  for 
two  days  they  remained  undiscovered,  hut 
having  unfortunately  sent  out  a  scout  to  see  if 
the  Macleods  were  gone,  their  retreat  was 
detected,  but  they  refused  to  surrender.  A 
stream  of  water  fell  over  the  entrance  to  the 
cave,  and  partly  concealed  it.  This  Macleod 
caused  to  be  turned  from  its  course,  and  then 
ordered  all  the  wood  and  other  combustibles 
which  could  be  found  to  be  piled  up  around 
its  mouth,  and  set  fire  to,  when  all  within  the 
cave  were  suffocated. 

The  Siol  Tormod  continued  to  possess 
Harris,  Dunvegan,  and  Glenelg  till  near  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.  The  former  and 
the  latter  estates  have  now  passed  into  other 
hands.  A  considerable  portion  of  Harris  is 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Dun  more,  and 
many  of  its  inhabitants  have  emigrated  to 
Cape  Breton  and  Canada.  The  climate  of  the 
island  is  said  to  be  favourable  to  longevity. 
Martin,  in  his  account  of  the  Western  Isles, 
says  he  knew  several  in  Harris  of  90  years 
of  age.  One  Lady  Macleod,  who  passed  the 
most  of  her  time  here,  lived  to  103,  had  then 
a  comely  head  of  hair  and  good  teeth,  and  en- 
joyed a  perfect  understanding  tiU  the  week 
she  died.  Her  son,  Sir  Norman  ]\Iacleod, 
died  at  96,  and  his  grandson,  Donald  Mac- 
leod of  Bernera,  at  91.  Glenelg  became  the 
property  first  of  Charles  Grant,  Lord  Glenelg, 
and  afterwards  of  Mr  BaiUie.  From  the 
family  of  Bernera,  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Harris  Macleods,  sprung  the  Macleods 
of  Luskinder,  of  which  Sir  WiUiam  Macleod 
Bannatyne,  a  lord  of  session,  was  a  cadet. 

The  first  of  the  house  of  Easat,  the  late 
proprietor  of  which  is  the  representative  of 
the  Lewis  branch  of  the  Macleods,  was 
Malcolm  Garbh  Macleod,  the  second  son  of 
Malcolm,  eighth  chief  of  the  Lewis.  In 
the  reign  of  James  V.  he  obtained  from  his 
father  in  patrimony  the  island  of  Easay,  which 
lies  between  Skye  and  the  Eoss-shire  district 
of  Applecross.  In  15C9  the  whole  of  the 
E;isay  family,  except  one  infant,  were  barbar- 


ously massacred  by  one  of  their  own  kinsmen, 
imder  the  following  circumstances.  John 
MacGhniiechallum  Macleod  of  Easay,  called 
Ian  na  Tuaidh,  or  John  with  the  axe,  who 
had  carried  off  Janet  Mackenzie,  the  first 
wife  of  his  chief,  Eoderick  Macleod  of  the 
Lewis,  married  her,  after  her  divorce,  and 
had  by  her  several  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  latter  became  the  wife  of  Alexander 
Eoy  Mackenzie,  a  grandson  of  Hector  or 
Eachen  Eoy,  the  first  of  the  Mackenzies  of 
Gairloch,  a  marriage  which  gave  gi-eat  oflence 
to  his  clan,  the  Siol  vie  Gdlechallum,  as  the 
latter  had  long  been  at  feud  with  that  par- 
ticidar  branch  of  the  Mackenzies.  On  Janet 
Mackenzie's  death,  he  of  the  axe  married  a 
sister  of  a  kiasman  of  his  own,  Euari  Macallan 
Macleod,  who,  from  his  venomous  disposition, 
was  sui-named  Nimhneach.  The  latter,  to 
obtain  Easay  for  his  nephew,  his  sister's  son, 
resolved  to  cut  off  both  his  brother-in-law  and 
his  sons  by  the  first  marriage.  He  accordingly 
invited  them  to  a  feast  in  the  island  of  Isay  iu 
Skye,  and  after  it  was  over  he  left  the  apar1> 
ment.  Then,  causing  them  to  be  sent  for  one 
by  one,  he  had  each  of  them  assassinated  as 
they  came  out.  He  was,  however,  balked  in 
his  object,  as  Easay  became  the  property  of 
Malcolm  or  GhiUiechaUum  Garbh  Macallastel 
Macleod,  then  a  child,  belonging  to  the  direct 
line  of  the  Easay  branch,  who  was  wth  his 
foster-father  at  the  time.'  Easay  no  longer 
belongs  to  the  Macleods,  they  having  been 
compelled  to  part  with  their  patrimony  some 
years  ago. 

The  Macleods  of  Assynt,  one  of  whom  be- 
trayed the  great  Montrose  in  1650,  were  also 
a  branch  of  the  Macleods  of  Lewis.  That 
estate,  towards  the  end  of  the  1 7th  centmy, 
became  the  property  of  the  Mackenzies,  and 
the  family  is  now  represented  by  Macleod  of 
Geanies.  The  Macleods  of  CadboU  are  cadets 
of  those  of  Assynt. 

*  Gregory's  IIighlaiids_  and  Isles  of  Scotland,   p. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

Clan  Chattan — Chiefsbip—Mackiutoslies— Battle  of 
North  Inch — Macphersons— J^acGilli^Tays— Shaws 
— Farqnharsons  —  Macbeans  —  JIacphails  —  Gows — 
MacQueens — Cattanachs. 

THE  CLAN  CHATTAN.' 
Op  the  clan  Chattan  little  or  nothing  authentic 
is  known  previous  to  the  last  six  hundred  years. 
Their  original  home  in  Scotland,  their  paren- 
tage, even  their  name,  have  been  disputed.  One 
party  brings  them  from  Germany,  and  settles 
them  in  the  district  of  Moray ;  another  brings 
them  from  Ireland,  and  settles  them  in  Loch- 
aber;  and  a  third  makes  them  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness. 
With  regard  to  their  name  there  is  still  greater 
variety  of  opinion:  the  Catti,  a  Teutonic  tribe; 
Catuv,  "  the  high  side  of  the  Ord  of  Caith- 
ness ;"  GiUicattan  Mor,  their  alleged  founder, 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II., 
1003-1033;  cat,  a  weapon, — aU  have  been 
advanced  as  the  root  name.  We  cannot  pre- 
tend to  decide  on  such  a  matter,  which,  in  the 
entire  absence  of  any  record  of  the  original 
clan,  win  no  doubt  ever  remain  one  open  to 
dispute;  and  therefore  we  refrain  from  entering 
at  length  into  tlie  reasons  for  and  against 
these  various  derivations.  Except  the  simple 
fact  that  such  a  clan  existed,  and  occupied 
Lochaber  for  some  time  (how  long  cannot  be 
Baid)  before  the  14th  century,  notliing  further  of 
it  is  known,  although  two  elaborate  genealogies 
of  it  are  extant — one  in  the  MS.  of  1450 
discovered  by  Mr  Skene;  the  other  (which, 
whatever  its  faults,  is  no  doubt  much  more 
worthy  of  credence)  compiled  by  Sir  .i3£neas 
Macpherson  in  the  17  th  century. 

Mr  Skene,  on  the  authority  of  the  MS.  of 
1450,  makes  out  that  the  clan  was  the  most 
important  of  the  tribes  owning  the  sway  ,of 
the  native  Earls  or  Maormors  of  Moray,  and 
represents  it  as  occupying  the  whole  of  Bade- 
noch,  the  greater  part  of  Lochaber,  and  the 
districts  of  Strathnairn  and  Strathdeam,  hold- 

'  For  much  of  this  account  of  the  clan  Chattan 
we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  A.  Mackintosh 
Shaw,  Esq.  of  London,  who  has  revised  the  whole. 
His  forthcoming  history  of  the  clan,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  wUl  be  the  most  valuable  clan  history  yet 
published. 


ing  their  lands  in  chief  of  the  cro-^vn.  But  it 
seems  tolerably  evident  that  the  MS.  of  1450 
is  by  no  means  to  be  relied  upon;  IMr  Skene 
himself  says  it  is  not  trustworthy  before  A.D. 
1000,  and  there  is  no  good  ground  for  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  entirely  trustworthy  100  or  even 
200  years  later.  The  two  principal  septs  of 
this  clan  in  later  times,  the  Macphersons  and 
the  Mackintoshes,  Mr  Skene,  on  the  authority 
of  the  MS.,  deduces  from  two  brothers,  Neach- 
tan  and  Neill,  sons  of  GiUicattan  Mor,  and  on 
the  assumption  that  this  is  correct,  he  proceeds 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  rival  claims  of 
Macpherson  of  Cluny  and  Mackintosh  of 
Mackintosh  to  the  headship  of  clan  Chattan. 

Mr  Skene,  from  "  the  investigations  which 
he  has  made  into  the  history  of  the  tribes 
of  Moray,  as  well  as  into  the  history  and 
nature  of  Highland  traditions,"  conceives 
it  to  be  established  by  "  historic  authority," 
that  the  Macphersons  are  the  lineal  and 
feudal  representatives  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of 
the  clan  Chattan,  and  "  that  they  possess  that 
right  by  blood  to  the  chiefship,  of  which  no 
charters  from  the  crown,  and  no  usurpation, 
however  successful  and  continued,  can  deprive 
them."  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand, 
however,  by  what  particular  process  of  reason- 
ing Mr  Skene  has  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion. For  supposing  it  were  estabhshed  "  be- 
yond aU  doubt,"  as  he  assumes  it  to  be,  by 
the  manuscript  of  1450,  that  the  Macpher- 
sons and  the  Mackintoshes  are  descended 
from  Neachtan  and  NeUl,  the  two  sons  of 
GUlichattan-more,  the  founder  of  the  race, 
it  does  not  therefore  foUow  that  "  the  Mack- 
intoshes were  an  usurping  branch  of  the 
clan,"  and  that  "  the  Macphersons  alone  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  blood  to  that  hereditary 
dignity."  This  is  indeed  taking  for  granted 
the  very  point  to  be  proved,  in  fact  the  whole 
matter  in  dispute.  Mr  Skene  affirms  that  the 
descent  of  the  Macphersons  from  the  ancient 
chiefs  "  is  not  denied,"  which  is  in  reality 
saying  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  because  the 
question  is,  not  whether  this  pretended  descent 
has  or  has  not  been  denied,  but  whether  it  can 
now  be  established  by  satisfactory  evidence. 
To  make  out  a  case  in  favotir  of  the  Macpher- 
sons, it  is  necessary  to  show — first,  that  the 
descendants   of  Neachtan  formed  the  eldest 
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branch,  and  consequently  were  the  chiefs  of 
the  clan  ;  secondly,  that  the  Macphereons  are 
the  lineal  descendants  and  the  feudal  repre- 
sentatives of  this  same  Neachtan,  whom  they 
claim  as  their  ancestor;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
Mackintoshes  are  really  descended  from  NeiU, 
the  second  son  of  the  founder  of  the  race,  and 
not  from  Macduff,  Earl  of  Fife,  as  they  them- 
selves have  always  maintained.  But  we  do 
not  observe  that  any  of  these  points  has  been 
formally  proved  by  e-vidence,  or  that  Mr  Skene 
has  deemed  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  assertions 
by  arguments,  and  deductions  from  historical 
facts.  His  statement,  indeed,  amounts  just  to 
this — That  the  family  of  Macbeth,  the  de- 
scendants of  Head  or  Heth,  the  son  of  Neach- 
tan, were  "identical  with  the  chiefs  of  clan 
Chattan ;"  and  that  the  clan  Vurich,  or  Mac- 
phersons,  were  descended  from  these  chiefs. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  the  "identity"  which 
is  here  contended  for,  and  upon  which  the 
whole  question  hinges,  is  imagined  rather  than 
proved ;  it  is  a  conjectural  assumption  rather 
than  an  inference  deduced  from  a  series  of 
probabilities  :  and,  secondly,  the  descent  of 
the  clan  Vuiich  from  the  Macheths  rests  solely 
upon  the  authority  of  a  Celtic  genealogy  (the 
manuscript  of  1450)  which,  whatever  weight 
may  be  given  to  it  when  supported  by  col- 
lateral evidence,  is  not  alone  sufficient  autho- 
rity to  warrant  anything  beyond  a  mere  con- 
jectural inference.  Hence,  so  far  from  granting 
to  Mr  Skene  that  the  hereditary  title  of  the 
Macphersons  of  Cluny  to  the  chiefship  of  clan 
Chattan  has  been  clearly  established  by  him, 
we  humbly  conceive  that  he  has  left  the 
question  precisely  where  he  found  it.  The 
title  of  that  family  may  bo  the  preferable  one, 
but  it  yet  remains  to  bo  shown,  that  such  is 
the  case. 

Tradition  certainly  makes  tho  Macphersons 
of  Cluny  the  male  representatives  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  old  clan  Chattan ;  but  even  if  this  is 
correct,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they 
have  now,  or  have  had  for  the  last  six  hundred 
years,  any  right  to  bo  regarded  as  chiefs  of  tho 
clan.  The  same  authority,  fortified  by  \vritton 
evidence  of  a  date  only  about  fifty  j-ears 
later  than  Skene's  MS.,  in  a  MS.  history  of 
the  Mackintoshes,  states  that  Angus,  6th 
chief  of  Mackintosh,  married  the  daughter  and 


only  child  of  DugaU  DaU,  chief  of  clan  Chat- 
tan, in  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  with 
her  obtained  the  lands  occupied  by  the  clan, 
with  the  station  of  leader,  and  that  he  was 
received  as  such  by  the  clansmen.  Similar 
instances  of  the  abrogation  of  what  is  called 
the  Highland  law  of  succession  are  to  be  found 
in  Highland  history,  and  on  this  ground  alone 
the  title  of  the  Mackintosh  chiefs  seems  to  be 
a  good  one.  Then  again  we  find  them  owned 
and  followed  as  captains  of  clan  Chattan  even 
by  the  Macphersons  themselves  up  to  the  17th 
century;  while  in  hundreds  of  cliarters,  bonds 
and  deeds  of  every  description,  given  by  kings, 
Lords  of  the  Isles,  neighbouring  chiefs,  and 
the  septs  of  clan  Chattan  itself,  is  the  title 
of  captain  of  clan  Chattan  acceded  to  them — 
as  early  as  the  time  of  David  II.  Mr  Skene, 
indeed,  employs  their  usage  of  the  term  Captain 
to  show  that  they  had  no  right  of  blood  to  the 
headship — a  right  they  have  never  claimed, 
although  there  is  perhaps  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  claim  such  a  right  from  Eva.  By 
an  argument  deduced  from  the  case  of  tho 
Camerons — the  weakness  of  which  will  at  onco 
be  seen  on  a  careful  examination  of  his  state- 
ments— ho  presumes  that  they  were  the  oldest 
cadets  of  the  clan,  anil  had  usurped  the  chief- 
ship.  No  doubt  the  designation  captain  was 
used,  as  Mr  Skene  says,  when  the  actual  leader 
of  a  clan  was  a  person  who  had  no  right  by 
blood  to  that  position,  but  it  does  not  by 
any  means  foUow  that  he  is  right  in  assuming 
that  those  who  are  caDed  captains  were  oldest- 
cadets.  Hector,  bastard  son  of  Ferquhard 
Mackintosh,  while  at  the  head  of  his  clan 
during  the  minority  of  the  actu;d  chief,  his 
distant  cousin,  is  in  several  deeds  styled 
captain  of  clan  Chattan,  and  he  was  certainly 
not  oldest  cadet  of  the  house  of  Mackintosh. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  offer  any  decided  opinion 
respecting  a  matter  where  the  pride  and  pre- 
tensions of  rival  families  are  concerned.  It 
may  therefore  bo  sufficient  to  observe  that, 
whilst  the  Macphersons  rest  their  claims  chiefly 
on  tradition,  tho  Mackintoshes  have  produced, 
and  triumphantly  appealed  to  charters  and 
documents  of  every  description,  in  support  of 
their  pretensions;  and  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
see  how  so  great  a  mass  of  written  evidence  can 
bo   ovorcomo  by   merely   calling   into  court 
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Tradition  to  give  testimony  adverse  to  its 
credibility.  The  admitted  fact  of  the  Mack- 
intosh family  styling  tliemselves  captains  of 
the  clan  does  not  seem  to  warrant  any  inference 
which  can  militate  against  their  pretensions. 
On  the  contrary,  the  original  assumption  of 
tills  title  obviously  implies  that  no  chief  was 
in  existence  at  the  period  when  it  was  assumed ; 
and  its  continuance,  unchallenged  and  undis- 
puted, affords  strong  presumptive  proof  in 
support  of  the  account  given  by  the  Mackin- 
toshes as  to  the  original  constitution  of  their 
title.  The  idea  of  usurpation  appears  to  be 
altogether  preposterous.  Tho  right  alleged  by 
the  family  of  Mackintosh  was  not  direct  but 
collateral ;  it  was  founded  on  a  marriage,  and 
not  derived  by  descent;  and  hence,  probably, 
the  origin  of  tlie  secondary  or  subordinate 
title  of  captain  which  that  family  assumed. 
But  can  any  one  doubt  that  if  a  claim  founded 
upon  a  preferable  title  had  been  asserted,  the 
inferior  pretension  must  have  given  way?  Or 
is  it  in  any  degree  probable  tha,t  the  latter 
would  have  been  so  fully  recognised,  if  there 
had  existed  any  Imeal  descendant  of  the 
ancient  chiefs  in  a  condition  to  prefer  a  claim 
founded  upon  the  inherent  and  indefeasible 
right  of  blood  ? 

Further,  oven  allowing  that  tho  Macpher- 
sons  are  the  lineal  male  representatives  of  the 
old  clan  Chattan  chiefs,  they  can  have  no 
possible  claim  to  the  headship  of  the  clan 
Chattan  of  later  times,  which  was  composed 
of  others  besides  the  descendants  of  the 
old  clan.  The  Mackintoshes  also  repudiate 
any  connection  by  blood  with  the  old  clan 
Chattan,  except  tlirough  tho  heiress  of  that 
clan  who  married  their  chief  in  1291;  and, 
indeed,  such  a  thing  was  never  thought  of 
imtil  Mr  Skene  started  the  idea;  consequently 
the  Macphersons  can  have  no  claim  over  them, 
or  over  tho  famUies  wliich  spring  from  them. 
The  great  body  of  tho  clan,  the  hintor'n-al  clan 
Chattan,  have  always  owned  and  followed  the 
chief  of  jMackintosh  as  their  leader  and  cap- 
tain— the  term  captain  being  simply  employed 
to  include  the  whole — and  until  tho  close  of 
the  17th  century  no  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
prive tho  Mackintosh  chiefs  of  this  title. 

Among  many  other  titles  given  to  the  cliief 
of  the  Mackintoslies  mthin  tho  last  700  years. 


are,  according  to  Mr  Fraser-Mackintosh,  those 
of  Captain  of  Clan  Chattan,  Chief  of  Clan 
Chattan,  and  Principal  of  Clan  Chattan.  The 
following  on  this  subject  is  from  the  pen  of 
Lachlan  Shaw,  the  historian  of  Moray,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  entitled  him  to  speak 
with  authority.  It  is  printed  in  the  account 
o£  the  Kilravook  Family  issued  by  tlie  Spald- 
ing Club.  "Eve  Catach,  who  married  Mac- 
intosh, was  the  heir-female  (Clunie's  ancestor 
being  the  heir-male),  and  had  Macintosh  as- 
sumed her  surname,  he  would  (say  the  Mao- 
Phersons)  have  been  chief  of  the  Clancliatan, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Scotland.  But  this 
is  an  empty  distinction.  For,  if  the  right  of 
chiftanry  is,  jure  sanguinis,  inlierent  in  the 
heir-female,  she  conveys  it,  and  cannot  but 
convey  it  to  her  son,  whatever  surname  he 
takes;  nam  jura  sanguinis  non  pnescribunt. 
And  if  it  is  not  inherent  in  her,  she  cannot 
convey  it  to  her  son,  although  he  assume  her 
surname.  Be  this  as  it  wiU,  Macintosh's 
predecessors  were,  for  above  300  years,  de- 
signed Captains  of  Clanchatan,  in  royal  char- 
ters and  commissions,  in  bonds,  contracts, 
history,  heraldrie,  &Q.. ;  the  occasion  of  which 
title  was,  that  several  tribes  or  clans  (every 
clan  retaining  its  own  surname)  united  in  the 
general  designation  of  Clanchatan;  and  of  this 
incorporated  body,  Macintosh  was  the  head 
leader  or  captain.  These  united  tribes  were 
Macintosh,  MacPherson,  Davidson,  Shaw, 
MacBean,  MacGilivray,  MacQueen,  Smith, 
Jlaclntyre,  MacPhail,  &c.  In  those  times  of 
barbarity  and  violence,  small  and  weak  tribes 
found  it  necessary  to  unite  with,  or  come  under 
the  patronage  of  more  numerous  and  powerful 
clans.  And  as  long  as  the  tribes  of  Clanchatan 
remained  united  (which  was  tiU  the  family  of 
Gordon,  breaking  with  the  family  of  Mac- 
intosh, disunited  them,  and  broke  their  coali- 
tion), they  were  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  any  other  clan." 

In  a  MS.,  probably  written  by  the  same 
author,  a  copy  of  wliich  now  lies  before  us,  a 
lengthened  enquiry  into  tho  claims  of  tho  rival 
chiefs  is  concluded  thus : — "  In  a  word,  if  by  the 
chief  of  tho  clan  Chattan  is  meant  the  heir  of 
the  family,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Cluny  is 
chief.  If  the  heii-  whatsoever  is  meant,  then 
unquestionably  Mackintosh  is  chief;  and  who- 
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ever  is  chief,  since  the  captaincy  and  command 
of  the  collective  body  of  the  clan  Chattan  was 
for  above  300  years  in  the  family  of  Mackin- 
tosh, I  cannot  see  but,  if  such  a  privilege  now 
remains,  it  is  still  in  that  family."  In  refer- 
ence to  this  much-disputed  point,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  a  letter  of  the  Eev.  W. 
G.  Shaw,  of  Forfar.  He  has  given  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  in  several  privately 
printed  brochures,  but  it  is  hoped  that  ere 
long  he  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  aU  who 
take  an  interest  in  these  subjects  the  large 
stores  of  information  he  must  have  accumu- 
lated on  many  matters  connected  with  the 
Highlands.  Writing  to  the  editor  of  this 
book  he  says,  on  the  subject  of  the  chiefship 
of  clan  Chattan  :— 

"  Skene  accords  too  much  to  the  Macpher- 
sons  in  one  way,  but  not  enough  in  another. 

"  (Tno  much) — He  says  that  for  200  years 
the  Mackintoshes  headed  the  clan  Chattan, 
but  only  as  captain,  not  as  chief.  But  during 
these  200  years  we  have  bonds,  &c.,  cropping 
up  now  and  then  in  which  the  Macphersons 
are  07ilt/  designated  as  {M.  or  N.)  Macjiherson 
of  Clumj.  Their  claim  to  headship  seems  to 
have  been  thoroughly  in  abeyance  tUl  the  mid- 
dle of  the  1 7th  century. 

"{Too  little) — For  he  says  the  Macphersons 
in  their  controversy  (1672)  before  the  Lyon 
King,  pled  only  tradition,  whereas  they  pled 
the  facts. 

"De  Jure  the  Macphersons  were  chiefs;  de 
facto,  they  never  were;  and  they  only  claimed 
to  use  the  title  when  clanship  began  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  in  so  far  as  fighting  was 
concerned. 

"The  Macphersons  seem  to  have  been 
entitled  to  the  chieftainship  by  right  of  birth, 
but  de  facto  they  never  had  it.  The  might  of 
'  the  Macintosh '  had  made  his  right,  as  is 
evidenced  in  half-a-himdred  bonds  of  manrent, 
deeds  of  various  kinds,  to  be  found  in  the 
'  Thanes  of  Cawdor,'  and  the  Spalding  Club 
Miscellany  —  passim.  He  is  always  called 
Capitane  or  Captane  of  clan  Quhattan,  the 
spelling  being  scarcely  ever  twice  the  same." 

Against  MacJcintosh's  powerful  claims  sup- 
ported by  deeds,  &c.,  the  following  statements 
are  given  from  the  Macpherson  MS.  in  Mr 
W.  G.  Shaw's 


I.  In  1370,  the  head  of  the  Macphersons 
disowned  the  head  of  the  Mackintoshes  at  In- 
vemahavon.  Tradition  says  Macpherson  with- 
drew from  the  field  without  fighting,  i.  e., 
he  mutinied  on  a  point  of  precedence  between 
him  and  Mackintosh. 

II.  Donald  More  Macpherson  fought  along 
with  Marr  at  Harlaw,  againd  Donald  of  the 
Isles  with  Mackintosh  on  his  side,  the  two 
chiefs  being  then  on  different  sides  (1411). 

III.  Donald  Oig  Macpherson  fought  on  the 
side  of  Huntly  at  the  battle  of  Corricliie,  and 
was  killed;  Mackintosh  fought  on  the  other 
side  (1562). 

IV.  Andrew  Macpherson  of  Cluny  held  the 
Castle  of  Euthven,  a.d.  1594,  against  Argvll, 
Mackintosh  fighting  on  the  side  of  Argyll.' 

This  tends  to  show  that  when  the  Macpher- 
sons joined  with  the  Mackintoshes,  it  was  (they 
alleged)  voluntarily,  and  not  on  account  of 
their  being  bound  to  follow  Mackintosh  as 
chief. 

In  a  loose  way,  no  doubt.  Mackintosh  may 
sometimes  have  been  called  Chief  of  Clan 
Chattan,  but  Captain  is  the  title  generally 
given  in  deeds  of  all  kinds.  He  was  chief  of 
the  Mackintoshes,  as  Cluny  was  chief  of  the 
Macphersons — by  right  of  Mood;  but  by  agree- 
ment amongst  the  Shaws,MacgiUivrays,Clarkes. 
(Clerach),  Clan  Dai,  &c.,  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  Mackintosh  was  recognised  as  Captain 
of  Clan  Chattan. 

We  cannot  forbear  adding  as  a  fit  moral  to 
this  part  of  the  subject,  the  conclusion  come 
to  by  the  writer  of  the  MS.  already  quoted : — 
"After  what  I  have  said  upon  this  angry  point, 
I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  in  our  day, 
when  the  right  of  chieftanrie  is  so  little  re- 
garded, when  the  power  of  the  chiefs  is  so 
much  abridged,  when  armed  convocations  of 
the  lieges  are  discharged  by  law,  and  when  a 
clan  are  not  obliged  to  obey  their  chief  unless 
he  bears  a  royal  commission, — when  matters 
are  so,  'tis  my  opinion  that  questions  about 
chieftainrie  and  debates  about  precedency  of 
that  kind,  are  equally  idle  and  unprofitable, 

«  Mr  Mackintosli  Sliaw  says  that,  in  1591,  Huntly 
obtained  a  bond  of  manrent  from  Andrew  Macpherson 
ami  his  immediate  family,  the  majority  of  the  Mac- 
phersons remaining  faithful  to  Mackintosh.  State- 
ments II.  and  III.  are  founded  onhj  on  the  Macpher 
son  MS. 
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and  that  gentlemen  should  live  in  strict  friend- 
ship as  they  are  connected  by  blood,  by  affin- 
ity, or  by  the  vicinity  of  their  dwellings  and 
the  interest  of  their  families." 

The  clan  Chattan  of  history,  according  to 
Mr  Fraser-Mackintosh  of  Druniniond,^  was 
composed  of  the  following  clans,  who  were 
either  allied  to  the  Mackintoshes  and  Mac- 
phersons  by  genealogy,  or  who,  for  their  own 
protection  or  other  reasons,  had  joined  the 
confederacy  : — The  Mackintoshes,  Macpher- 
sons,  MaogiUivrays,  Shaws,  Farquharsons, 
Macbeans,  MacphaUs,  clan  Tarril,  Gows  (said 
to  be  descended  from  Henry  the  Smith,  of 
North  Inch  fame),  Clarks,  Macqneens,  Da-vid- 
sons,  Cattanaohs,  elan  Ay,  Nobles,  GiUespies. 
"  In  addition  to  the  above  sixteen  tribes,  the 
SFacIeans  of  Dochgarroch  or  clan  Tearleach, 
the  Dallases  of  Cantray,  and  others,  generally 
followed  the  captain  of  clan  Chattan  as  his 
friends."  Of  some  of  these  little  or  nothing 
is  known  except  the  name ;  but  others,  as  the 
Mackintoshes,  Macphersons,  Shaws,  Farquhar- 
sons,  &c.,  have  on  the  whole  a  complete  and 
well-detailed  history. 

MACKINTOSH. 


Badge— Accordiiiff  to  some,  Boxwood,  others, 
Red  Whortleberry. 

According  to  the  Mackiatosh  MS.  Histories 
(the  first  of  which  was  compiled  about  1500, 
other  two  dated  in  the  16th  century,  all  of 
which  were  embodied  in  a  Latin  MS.  by  Lach- 
'.an  Mackintosh  of  Kinrara  about  1680),  the 
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progenitor  of  the  family  was  iShaw  or  Seach, 
a  son  of  Macdulf,  Earl  of  Fife,  who,  for  his 
assistance  in  quelling  a  rebellion  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Moraj',  was  presented  by  King 
Malcolm  IV.  with  the  lands  of  Petty  and 
Breachly  and  the  forestry  of  Strathearn,  being 
made  also  constable  of  the  castle  at  Inverness. 
From  the  high  position  and  power  of  his  father, 
he  was  styled  by  the  Gaelic-speaking  population 
Mac-an-Toisich,  i.e.,  "son  of  the  principal  or 
foremost."  Tus,  tos,  or  tosich,  is  "  the  beginning 
or  first  part  of  anything,"  whence  "foremost" 
or  "  principal."  Mr  Skene  says  the  tosich  was 
the  oldest  cadet  of  a  clan,  and  that  Mackin- 
tosh's ancestor  was  oldest  cadet  of  clan  Chat- 
tan. Professor  Cosmo  Innes  says  the  tosich 
was  the  administrator  of  the  crown  lands,  the 
head  man  of  a  little  district,  who  became  under 
the  Saxon  title  of  Thane  hereditary  tenant; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  functions 
were  performed  by  the  successor  of  the  above 
mentioned  Shaw,  who,  the  family  history  says, 
"  was  made  chamberlain  of  the  king's  revenues 
in  those  parts  for  life."  It  is  scarcely  likely, 
however,  that  the  name  Mackintosh  arose 
either  in  this  manner  or  in  the  manner  stated 
by  Mr  Skene,  as  there  would  be  many  tosachs, 
and  in  every  clan  an  oldest  cadet.  The  name 
seems  to  imply  some  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  these  are  found  in  the  son  of  the  great 
Thane  or  Earl  of  Fife. 

Little  is  known  of  the  immediate  successors 
of  Shaw  Macduff.  They  appear  to  have  made 
their  residence  in  the  castle  of  Inverness,  which 
they  defended  on  several  occasions  against  the 
marauding  bands  from  the  west.  Some  of 
them  added  considerably  to  the  possessions  of 
the  family,  which  soon  took  firm  root  in  the 
north.  Towards  the  close  of  the  1 3th  century, 
during  the  minority  of  Angus  MacFerquhard, 
6th  cliief,  the  Comyns  seized  the  castle  of 
Inverness,  and  the  lands  of  Geddes  and  Eait 
belonging  to  the  Mackintoshes,  and  these 
were  not  recovered  for  more  than  a  century. 
It  was  this  chief  who  in  1291-2  married  Eva, 
the  heiress  of  clan  Chattan,  and  who  acquired 
with  her  the  lands  occupied  by  that  clan, 
together  with  the  station  of  leader  of  her 
father's  clansmen.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  chief  of  great  activity,  and  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  Kobert  Bruce,  with  whom  he  took 
2  c 
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part  in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  He  is 
placed  second  in  tbe  list  of  chiefs  g^ven  by 
General  Stewart  of  Garth  as  present  in  this 
battle.  In  the  time  of  his  son  WiUiam  the 
sanguinary  feud  -with  the  Camerons  broke  out, 
which  continued  up  to  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  The  dispute  arose  concerning  the 
lands  of  Glenlui  and  Locharkaig,  which  Angus 
Mackintosh  had  acquired  with  Eva,  and  which 
in  his  absence  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Camerons.  "William  fought  several  battles 
for  the  recovery  of  these  lands,  to  which  in 
1337  he  acquired  a  charter  from  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  confirmed  in  1357  by  David  II.,  but 
Ills  efforts  were  unavailing  to  dislodge  the 
Camerons.  The  feud  was  continued  by  his 
successor,  Lauchlan,  8th  chief,  each  side  occa- 
sionally making  raids  into  the  other's  country. 
In  one  of  these  is  said  to  have  occurred  the 
well-known  dispute  as  to  precedency  between 
two  of  the  septs  of  clan  Chattan,  the  Mac- 
phersons  and  the  Davidsons.  According  to 
tradition,  the  Camerons  had  entered  Badenoch, 
whore  Mackintosh  was  then  residing,  and  had 
seized  a  large  "  spreagh."  Mackintosli's  force, 
which  followed  them,  was  composed  chiefly  of 
these  two  septs,  the  Macphersons,  however, 
considerably  exceeding  the  rest.  A  dispute 
arising  between  the  respective  leaders  of  the 
Macphersons  and  Davidsons  as  to  who  shoidd 
lead  the  right  wing,  the  chief  of  Mackintosh, 
aa  superior  to  both,  was  appealed  to,  and  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Davidson.  Offended  at 
this,  the  Macphersons,  who,  if  all  accounts  are 
true,  had  undoubtedly  the  better  right  to  the 
post  of  honour,  withdrew  from  the  field  of 
battle,  thus  enabling  the  Camerons  to  secure 
a  victory.  When,  however,  they  saw  that 
their  friends  were  defeated,  the  Macpher- 
sons are  said  to  have  returned  to  the  field, 
and  turned  the  victory  of  the  Camerons 
into  a  defeat,  killing  their  leader,  Charles 
MacGUlonie.  The  date  of  this  aflair,  which 
took  place  at  Invemahavon,  is  variously  fixed 
at  1370  and  1384,  and  some  writers  make 
it  the  cause  which  led  to  the  famous  battle 
on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth  twenty-six  years 
later. 

As  is  well  known,  great  controversies  have 
raged  as  to  the  clans  who  took  part  in  the 
Perth  fight,  and  those  writers  just  referred  to 


decide  the  question  by  making  the  Macpher- 
sons and  Davidsons  the  combatant  clans.^ 
Wyntoun's  words  are — 

"  Tliey  three  score  ware  clannys  twa, 
Clahynnhe  Qwhewyl  and  Clachitiyha, 
Of  tliir  twa  kynnys  war  thay  men, 
Thretty  again  thretty  then. 
And  thare  thay  had  thair  chiftanys  twa, 
ScHA  Farqwhakls  Sone  wes  ane  of  thay. 
The  tother  Christy  JonNESONE." 

On  this  the  Eev,  W.  G.  Shaw  of  Forfar  re- 
marks,— "  One  writer  (Dr  Macpherson)  tries  to 
make  out  that  the  clan  Yha  or  Ha  was  the  clan 
Shaw.  Another  makes  them  to  be  the  clan 
Dhai  or  Davidsons.  Another  (with  Skene) 
makes  them  ]\Iacphersons.  As  to  the  clan 
Quhele,  Colonel  Eobertson  (author  of  '  Histo- 
rical Proofs  of  the  Highlanders,')  supposes  that 
the  clan  Quhele  was  the  clan  Shaw,  partly 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  Scots  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  1392  (vol.  i.  p.  217),  whereby  several 
clans  were  forfeited  for  their  share  in  the  raid 
of  Angus  [described  in  vol.  i.],  there  is  mention 
made  of  Slurach,  or  (as  it  is  supposed  it  ought 
to  have  been  written)  Sheach^  et  omnes  dan 
Quhele.  Then  others  again  suppose  that  the 
clan  Quhele  was  the  clan  Mackintosh.  Other? 
that  it  was  the  clan  Cameron,  whilst  the  clau 
Yha  was  the  Clan-na-Chait  or  clan  Chattan. 

"  From  the  fact  that,  after  the  clan  Battle 
on  the  Lich,  the  star  of  the  Mackintoshes  was 
decidedly  in  the  ascendant,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  they  formed  at  least  a  section 
of  the  winning  side,  whether  that  side  were 
the  clan  Tha  or  the  clan  Quhele. 

"Wyntoun  declines  to  say  on  wluch  side 
the  victory  lay.     He  writes  — 

'  Wha  had  the  waur  fare  at  the  last, 
I  will  nocht  say.' 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  subsequent  ^Titers 
knew  more  of  the  subject  than  he  did,  so  that 
after  all,  we  are  left  very  much  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  famOies  themselves  for  information. 
The  Camerons,  Davidsons,  Mackintoshes,  and 
Macphersons,  all  say  that  they  took  part  in 


'  For  details  as  to  this  celebrated  combat,  see  vol. 
i.  ch.  T.  The  present  remarks  are  supplementary  to 
the  former,   and  will  serve  to  correct  several  tnao- 


Every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject,  knows 
what  havoc  Lowland  scribes  have  all  along  made  of 
Gaelic  names  in  legal  and  public  documents. 
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the  fray.  The  Shaws'  tradition  is,  that  their 
ancestor,  being  a  relative  of  the  Mackintoshes, 
took  the  place  of  the  aged  chief  of  that  section 
of  the  clan,  on  the  day  of  battle.  The  chroni- 
clers vary  as.  to  the  names  of  the  clans,  but 
they  all  agree  as  to  the  name  of  one  of  the 
leaders,  viz.,  that  it  was  Shaw.  Tradition  and 
history  are  agreed  on  this  one  point. 

"  One  thing  emerges  clearly  from  the  confu- 
sion as  to  the  clans  who  fought,  and  as  to 
which  of  the  modern  names  of  the  contending 
clans  was  represented  by  the  clans  Yha  and 
Quhele, — one  thing  emerges,  a  Shaw  leading 
the  victorious  party,  and  a  race  of  Shaws 
springing  from  him  as  their  great — if  not  their 
first — founder,  a  race,  who  for  ages  afterwards, 
lived  in  the  district  and  fought  under  the 
banner  of  the  Laird  of  Mackintosh."' 

As  to  the  Davidsons,  the  tradition  which 
vouches  for  the  particulars  of  the  fight  at 
Invernahavon  expressly  says  that  the  David- 
sons were  almost  to  a  man  cut  olf,  and  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  they  would,  within  so 
short  a  time,  be  able  to  muster  sufficient  men 
either  seriously  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  or  to  provide  thirty  champions.  Mr 
Skene  solves  the  question  by  making  the 
Mackintoshes  and  Macphersons  the  combatant 
clans,  and  the  cause  of  quarrel  the  right  to  the 
headship  of  clan  Chattan.  But  the  traditions 
of  both  families  place  them  on  the  winning 
side,  and  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  any 
dispute  at  this  time,  or  previous  to  the  16th 
century,  as  to  the  chiefship.  The  most  pro- 
bable solution  of  this  difficulty  is,  that  the 
clans  who  fought  at  Perth  were  the  clan 
Chattan  {i.e.,  Mackintoshes,  Macphersons,  and 
others)  and  the  Camerons.  Mr  Skene,  indeed, 
says  that  the  only  clans  who  have  a  tradition 
of  their  ancestors  having  been  engaged  are  the 
Mackintoshes,  Macphersons,  and  Camerons, 
though  he  endeavours  to  account  for  the  pre- 
sence of  the  last  named  clan  by  making  them 
assist  the  Macphersons  against  the  Mackin- 
toshes.* The  editor  of  the  Memoirs  of  Loehiel, 
mentioning  this  tradition  of  the  Camerons,  as 
well  as  the  opinion  of  Skene,  says, — "  It  may 
be   observed,    that   the   side   allotted   to  the 

'  The  Mackintosh  MS.  of  1500  states  that  Lauchlan, 
the  Mackintosh  chief,  gave  Shaw  a  grant  of  Rothie- 
niurchus  "  for  his  valour  on  the  Inch  that  day." 

*  Voh  ii.  pp.  175-178. 


Camerons  (viz.  the  unsuccessful  side)  affords 
the  strongest  internal  evidence  of  its  correct- 
ness. Had  the  Camerons  been  described  as 
victors  it  woidd  have  been  very  different." 

The  author  of  the  recently  discovered  MS. 
account  of  the  clan  Chattan  already  referred 
to,  says  that  by  this  conflict  Cluny's  right  to 
lead  the  van  was  established ;  and  in  the 
meetings  of  clan  Chattan  he  sat  on  Mackin- 
tosh's right  hand,  and  when  absent  that  seat 
was  kept  empty  for  him.  Henry  Wynde 
likewise  associated  with  the  clan  Chattan, 
and  his  descendants  assumed  the  name  of 
Smith,  and  were  commoidy  called  Sliochd  a 
Gow  Cliroim. 

Lauchlan,  chief  of  Mackintosh,  in  whose 
time  these  events  happened,  died  in  1407,  at 
a  good  old  age.  In  consequence  of  his  age 
and  infirmity,  his  kinsman,  Shaw  Mackintosh, 
had  headed  the  thirty  elan  Chattan  cham- 
pions at  Perth,  and  for  his  success  was  re- 
warded with  the  possession  of  the  lands  of 
Kothiemurchus  in  Badenoch.  The  next 
chief,  Ferquhard,  was  compelled  by  his  clans 
men  to  resign  his  post  in  consequence  of 
his  mQd,  inactive  disposition,  and  his  uncle 
Malcolm  (son  of  WilUam  Mac-Angus  by  a 
second  marriage)  succeeded  as  10th  cliief  of 
Mackintosh,  and  5th  captain  of  clan  Chattan. 
Malcolm  was  one  of  the  most  warlike  and  suc- 
cessful of  the  Mackintosh  chiefs.  During  his 
long  chiefship  of  nearly  fifty  years,  he  made 
frequent  incursions  into  the  Cameron  terri- 
tories, and  waged  a  sanguinary  war  -with  the 
Comyns,  in  which  he  recovered  the  lands  taken 
from  his  ancestor.  In  1411  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  commanders  in  the  army  of  Donald, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  the  battle  of  Harlaw, 
where  he  is  by  some  stated  incorrectly  to 
have  been  killed.  In  1429,  when  Alexander, 
Lord  of  the  Isles  and  Earl  of  Ross,  broke 
out  into  rebellion  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men,  on  the  advance  of  the  king  into  Loch- 
aber,  the  clan  Chattan  and  the  clan  Came- 
ron deserted  the  earl's  banners,  went  over 
to  the  royal  army,  and  fought  on  the  royal 
side,  the  rebels  being  defeated.  In  1431, 
ilalcolm  Mackintosh,  captain  of  the  clan 
Chattan,  received  a  grant  of  the  lands  of 
Alexander  of  Lochaber,  uncle  of  the  Earl 
of  Eoss,  that  chieftain  having  been  forfeited 
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THE   MACKINTOSH'S  LAMENT.* 

Arranged/or  the  Bagpipes  by  Tipe-Majok  A.  M'Lennan,  Highland  Light  Infantry  Militia,  In 


•  The  Mackintosh's  Lament.— For  the  copy  of  the  Mackintosh's  Lament  here  given,  the  editor  and  publishers 
are  indebted  to  the  Idndness  of  The  Mackintosh.  In  a  note  which  accompanied  it  that  gentleman  gives  the  foUowing 
interesting  particulai-s  :— 


THE  MACKINTOSH'S  LAJIENT. 


The  tune  is  as  old  as  1550  or  thereabouts.     Ansjus  Macka 


L  his  Pipe  Music  Book  gives  it  1526,  and  says  it  was 


composed  on  the  death  of  Lauchlan,  the  14th  Laird ;  but  we  believe  that  it  was  composed  by  the  famous  family  bard 
Maointyre  upon  the  death  of  William,  who  was  murdered  by  the  Countess  of  Huntly,  in  1550.  This  bard  had  seen 
within  the' space  of  40  years,  four  captains  of  the  Clan  Chattan  meet  with  violent  deaths,  and  his  deep  feelings  found 

Tent  in  the  refrain,  .        „      

"  Mackintosh,  the  exceUent  They  have  laid  thee 

They  have  lilted ;  I         Low,  they  have  laid  thee." 

These  are  the  only  words  in 


vhich  1  can  hear  of.  ' 
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for  engaging  in  the  rebellion  of  Donald  Bal-  I 
lock  Having  afterwards  contrived  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  he  re- 
ceived from  him,  between  1443  and  1447,  a 
confirmation  of  his  lands  in  Lochaber,  with 
a  grant  of  the  office  of  bailiary  of  that  district. 
His  son,  Duncan,  styled  captain  of  the  clan 
Chattan  in  1467,  was  in  great  favour  with 
John,  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  Earl  of  Koss,  whose 
sister,  Flora,  he  married,  and  who  bestowed  on 
him  the  office  of  steward  of  Lochaber,  which 
had  been  held  by  his  father.  He  also  received 
the  lands  of  Keppoch  and  others  included  in 
that  lordship. 

On  the  forfeiture  of  his  brother-in-law  in 
1475,  James  III.  granted  to  the  same  Duncan 
Mackintosh  a  charter,  of  date  July  4th,  1476, 
of  the  lands  of  Moymore,  and  various  others, 
in  Lochaber.  When  the  king  in  1493  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  the  West  Highlands,  Dun- 
can Mackintosh,  captain  of  the  clan  Chattan, 
was  one  of  the  chiefs,  formerly  among  the  vas- 
sals of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  who  went  to  meet 
him  and  make  their  submission  to  him.  These 
chiefs  received  in  return  royal  charters  of  the 
lands  they  had  previously  held  under  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  aud  Mackintosh  obtained 
a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Keppoch,  Innerorgan, 
and  others,  with  the  office  of  bailiary  of  the 
same.  In  1495,  Farquhar  Mackintosh,  his 
son,  aud  Kenneth  Oig  Mackenzie  of  KintaU, 
were  imprisoned  by  the  king  in  Edinburgh 
castle.  Two  years  thereafter,  Farquhar,  who 
seems  about  this  time  to  have  succeeded  his 
father  as  captain  of  the  clan  Chattan,  and 
Mackenzie,  made  their  escape  from  Edinburgh 
castle,  but,  on  their  way  to  the  Highlands, 
they  were  seized  at  Torwood  by  the  laird  of 
Buchanan.  Mackenzie,  having  offered  resist- 
ance, was  slain,  but  Mackintosh  was  taken 
alive,  and  confined  at  Dunbar,  where  he  re- 
mained till  after  the  battle  of  Flodden. 

Farquhar  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Wil- 
liam Mackintosh,  who  had  married  Isabel 
M'Niven,  heiress  of  Dunnachtan :  but  John 
Koy  Mackintosh,  the  head  of  another  branch  of 
the  finiUy,  attempted  by  force  to  get  himself 
recoLiiibed  as  captain  of  the  clan  Chattan,  and 
faliijig  In  his  design,  he  assassinated  his  rival 
kl  Inveruoss  in  1515.  Being  closely  pursued, 
Lowaser,  Lo  was  overtaken  and  slain  at  Glen- 


esk.  Lauchlan  Mackintosh,  the  brother  of  the 
miu-dered  chief,  was  then  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  clan.  He  is  described  by  Bishop 
Lesley^  as  "  a  verrie  honest  aud  wj-se  gentle- 
man, an  barronn  of  gude  rent,  quha  koipit  hes 
hole  ken,  frieudes  and  tennentis  in  honest  and 
guid  rewU."  The  strictness  -vvith  which  he 
rilled  his  clan  raised  liim  up  many  enemies 
among  them,  and,  like  his  brother,  lie  was  cut 
off  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  "  Some  wicked 
persons,"  says  Lesley,  "  being  impatient  of  vir- 
tuous living,  stirred  up  one  of  his  own  princi- 
pal kinsmen,  called  James  Malcohnson,  who 
cruelly  and  treacherously  slew  his  chief." 
This  was  in  the  year  1526.  To  avoid  tho 
vengeance  of  that  portion  of  the  clan  by  whom 
the  chief  was  beloved,  Malcohnson  and  his 
followers  took  refuge  in  the  island  in  the  loch 
of  Eothiemurchus,  but  they  were  pursued  to 
their  hiding  place,  and  slain  there. 

Lauchlan  had  married  the  sister  of  the  Earl 
of  Moray,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  Wdliam,  who 
on  his  father's  death  was  but  a  child.  The 
clan  therefore  made  choice  of  Hector  Mackin- 
tosh, a  bastard  son  of  Farquhar,  the  chief 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  1495,  to  act  as 
captain  till  the  young  chief  should  come  of 
age.  The  consequences  of  this  act  have  already 
been  narrated  in  their  proper  place  in  the 
General  History.  On  attaining  the  age  of  man- 
hood William  duly  became  head  of  the  clan, 
and  having  been  well  brought  up  by  the  Earls 
of  Moray  and  CassUis,  both  his  near  relatives, 
was,  according  to  Lesley,  "  honoured  as  a  per- 
fect pattern  of  virtue  by  all  the  leading  men  of 
the  Highlands."  During  the  life  of  his  uncle, 
the  Earl  of  Moray,  his  affairs  prospered ;  but 
shortly  after  that  noble's  death,  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  feud  with  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  He 
was  charged  with  the  heinous  oflence  of  con- 
spiring against  Huntly,  the  queen's  lieutenant, 
and  at  a  court  held  by  Huntly  at  Aberdeen,  on 
the  2d  August  1550,  was  tried  and  convicted 
by  a  jury,  and  sentenced  to  lose  his  life  and 
lands.  Being  immediately  carried  to  Strath- 
bogie,  he  was  beheaded  soon  after  by  Huntly's 
countess,  the  earl  himself  having  given  a 
pledge  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Tho 
story  is  told,  though  wth  grave  errors,  by  Sir 

•  History  of  Scotland,  p.  137. 
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Walter  Scott,  in  liis  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.^ 
By  Act  of  Parliament  of  14th  December  1557, 
the  sentence  was  reversed  as  illegal,  and  the  son 
of  Mackintosh  was  restored  to  all  his  father's 
lands,  to  which  Huntly  added  otliers  as  assyth- 
ment  for  the  blood.  But  tliis  act  of  atonement 
on  Huntly's  part  was  not  sufficient  to  cfl'ace  the 
deep  grudge  owed  him  by  the  clan  Chattan  on 
account  of  the  execution  of  their  chief,  and 
he  was  accordingly  thwarted  by  them  in  many 
of  his  designs. 

In  the  time  of  this  earl's  grandson,  the  clan 
Chattan  again  came  into  collision  with  the 
powerful  Gordons,  and  for  four  years  a  deadly 
feud  raged  betsreen  them.  In  consequence  of 
certain  of  Huntly's  proceedings,  especially  the 
murder  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  a  strong  faction 
WLis  formed  against  him,  Lauchlan,  16th  chief 
of  Mackintosh,  taking  a  prominent  part.  A 
full  account  of  these  distui'bances  in  1624  has 
already  been  given  in  its  place  in  the  General 
History. 

In  this  feud  Himtly  succeeded  in  detach- 
ing the  Macphersons  belonging  to  the  Cluny 
branch  from  the  rest  of  clan  Chattan,  but  the 
majority  of  that  sept,  according  to  the  MS. 
history  of  the  Mackintoshes,  remained  true  to 
the  chief  of  Mackintosh.  These  allies,  how- 
ever, were  deserted  by  Huntly  when  he  be- 
came reconciled  to  Mackintosh,  and  in  1609 
Andrew  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  with  all  the 
other  principal  men  of  clan  Chattan,  signed  a 
bond  of  union,  in  which  they  all  acknowledged 
the  chief  of  Mackintosh  as  captain  and  chief 
of  clan  Chattan.  The  clan  Chattan  were  in 
Argyll's  army  at  the  battle  of  Glenlivat  in 
1595,  and  with  the  Macleans  formed  the  right 
wing,  which  made  the  best  resistance  to  the 
Catholic  earls,  and  was  the  last  to  quit  the  field. 

Cameron  of  Lochiel  had  been  forfeited  in 
1598  for  not  producing  his  title  deeds,  when 
Mackintosh  claimed  the  lands  of  Glenluy  and 
Locharkaig,  of  which  he  had  kept  forcible 
possession.  In  1618  Sir  Lauchlan,  17th 
chief  of  Mackintosh,  prepared  to  carry  into 
effect  the  acts  of  outlawry  against  Lochiel, 
who,  on  his  part,  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  Mackintosh's 
mortal  foe.     In    July  of  the  same  year  Sir 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  7. 


Lauchlan  obtained  a  commission  of  fire  and 
sword  against  the  Macdonalds  of  Kcppoch  for 
laying  waste  his  lands  in  Lochaber.  As  he 
conceived  that  he  had  a  right  to  the  services 
of  all  his  clan,  some  of  whom  were  tenants  and 
dependents  of  the  Marquis  of  .Huntly,  he 
ordered  the  latter  to  follow  him,  and  compelled 
such  of  them  as  were  refractory  to  accompany 
him  into  Lochaber.  This  proceeding  gave 
great  offence  to  Lord  Gordon,  Earl  of 'Enzie, 
the  marquis's  son,  who  summoned  Mack- 
intosh before  the  Privy  Council,  for  having, 
as  he  asserted,  exceeded  his  commission.  He 
was  successful  in  obtaining  the  recall  of  Sir 
Lauchlan's  commission,  and  obtaining  a  new 
one  in  his  ovra  favour.  The  consequences  of 
this  are  told  in  vol.  i.  ch.  x. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Covenant,  WiUiam, 
18th  chief,  was  at  the  head  of  the  clan,  but 
owing  to  feebleness  of  constitution  took  no 
active  part  in  the  troubles  of  that  period.  He 
was,  however,  a  decided  lo3'alist,  and  among 
the  Mackintosh  papers  are  several  letters,  both 
from  the  unhappy  Charles  I.  and  his  son 
Charles  II.,  acknowledging  his  good  affection 
and  service.  The  Mackintoshes,  as  well  as 
the  Macphersons  and  Farquharsons,  were  with 
Montrose  in  considerable  numbers,  and,  in 
fact,  the  great  body  of  clan  Chattan  took  part 
in  nearly  all  that  noble's  battles  and  expedi- 
tions. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II., 
Lauchlan  Mackintosh,  to  enforce  his  claims 
to  the  disputed  lands  of  Glenluy  and  Loch- 
arkaig against  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  raised 
his  clan,  and,  assisted  by  the  Macphersons, 
marched  to  Lochaber  with  1500  men.  He 
was  met  by  Lochiel  with  1200  men,  of 
whom  300  were  Macgregors.  About  300  were 
armed  with  bows.  General  Stewart  says: — 
"  "When  preparing  to  engage,  the  Earl  of  Bread- 
albane,  who  was  nearly  related  to  both  chiefs, 
came  in  sight  with  500  men,  and  sent  them 
notice  that  if  either  of  them  refused  to  agree 
to  the  terms  which  he  had  to  propose,  he 
would  throw  his  interest  into  the  'opposite 
scale.  After  some  hesitation  his  otier  of 
mediation  was  accepted,  and  the  feui3  a7u'.-«bly 
and  finally  settled."  This  was  in  1GG5,  iihan 
the  celebrated  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  was  cLl.?:'. 
and  a  satisfactorv   arrangement  having   ueei- 
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made,  the  Camerons  were  at  length  left  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  lands  of  Glenluy  and 
Locharkaig,  which  their  various  branches  still 
enjoy. 

Li  1672  Duncan  Macpherson  of  Cluny, 
having  resolved  to  throw  off  all  connexion  \vith 
Mackintosh,  made  application  to  the  Lyon 
office  to  have  his  arms  matriculated  as  lahd  of 
Cluny  Macpherson,  and  "  the  only  and  true 
representative  of  the  ancient  and  honourable 
family  of  the  clan  Chattan."  This  request 
was  granted ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  when  the 
Privy  Council  required  the  Highland  chiefs  to 
give  security  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of 
their  respective  clans,  Macpherson  became 
bound  for  his  clan  under  the  designation  of 
the  lord  of  Cluny  and  chief  of  the  Macpher- 
sons;  as  he  could  only  hold  himself  respon- 
sible for  that  portion  of  the  clan  Chattan 
which  bore  his  own  name  and  were  more  par- 
ticularly under  his  own  control.  As  soon  as 
Mackintosh  was  informed  of  this  chcumstance, 
he  applied  to  the  privy  councU  and  the  Lyon 
office  to  have  his  own  title  declared,  and  that 
which  had  been  granted  to  Macpherson  re- 
called and  cancelled.  An  inquiry  was  accord- 
ingly instituted,  and  both  parties  were  ordered 
to  produce  evidence  of  their  respective  asser- 
tions, when  the  coimcil  ordered  Mackintosh  to 
give  bond  for  those  of  his  clan,  his  vassals, 
those  descended  of  his  family,  his  men,  tenants, 
and  servants,  and  aU  dwelling  upon  his  ground ; 
and  enjoined  Cluny  to  give  bond  for  those  of 
his  name  of  Macpherson,  descended  of  his 
family,  and  his  men,  tenants,  and  servants, 
"  without  prejudice  always  to  the  laird  of 
Mackintosh."  In  consequence  of  this  decision, 
the  armorial  bearings  granted  to  Macpherson 
were  recalled,  and  they  were  again  matriculated 
as  those  of  Macpherson  of  Cluny. 

Between  the  Mackintoshes  and  the  Macdon- 
alds  of  Keppoch,  a  feud  had  long  existed,  ori- 
ginating in  the  claim  of  the  former  to  the  lands 
occupied  by  the  latter,  on  the  Braes  of  Loch- 
aber.  The  Macdonalds  had  no  other  right  to 
their  lands  than  what  was  founded  on  pre- 
scriptive possession,  whilst  the  Macldn toshes  had 
a  feudal  title  to  the  property,  originally  granted 
Vy  the  lords  of  the  Isles,  and,  on  theii-  forfeit- 
ure, confirmed  by  the  crown.  After  various 
acts  of  hostility  on  both  sides,  the  feud  was  at 


length  terminated  by  "  the  last  considerable 
clan  battle  which  was  fought  in  the  Highlands." 
To  dispossess  the  Macdonalds  by  force,  Mackin- 
tosh raised  his  clan,  and,  assisted  by  an  inde- 
pendent company  of  soldiers,  furnished  by  the 
government,  marched  towards  Keppoch,  but, 
on  his  arrival  there,  he  foimd  the  place  deserted. 
He  was  engaged  in  constructing  a  fort  in  Gleu- 
roy,  to  protect  his  rear,  when  he  received  in- 
telligence that  the  Macdonalds,  reinforced  by 
then-  kinsmen  of  Glengarry  and  Gleucoe,  were 
posted  in  great  force  at  Mulroy.  He  imme- 
diately marched  against  them,  but  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.  At  that  critical  moment, 
a  large  body  of  Macphersons  appeared  on  the 
ground,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  Mackin- 
toshes, and  Keppoch,  to  avoid  another  battle, 
was  obliged  to  release  his  prisoner.  It  is 
higlily  to  the  honour  of  the  Macphersons,  that 
they  came  forward  on  the  occasion  so  readily, 
to  the  assistance  of  the  rival  branch  of  the  clan 
Chattan,  and  that  so  far  from  taking  advantage 
of  Mackintosh's  misfortune,  they  escorted  him 
safely  to  his  o\vn  territories,  and  left  him 
without  exacting  any  conditions,  or  making 
any  stipulations  whatever  as  to  the  chiefship.^ 
From  this  time  forth,  the  Mackintoshes  and  the 
Macphersons  continued  sepai'ate  and  independ- 
ent clans,  although  both  were  included  under 
the  general  denomination  of  the  clan  Chattan. 

At  the  Ee volution,  the  Mackintoshes  adhered 
to  the  new  government,  and  as  the  chief  re- 
fused to  attend  the  Viscount  Dundee,  on  that 
nobleman  soliciting  a  friendly  interview  with 
ium,  the  latter  employed  his  old  opponent, 
Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  to  carry  off  his  cattle. 
In  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  the  Mack- 
intoshes took  a  prominent  part.  Lauchlau, 
20th  chief,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  '15, 
and  was  at  Preston  on  the  Jacobite  side.  The 
exploits  of  ]\Iackintosh  of  Borlum,  in  1715, 
have  been  fully  narrated  in  om'  account  of  the 
rebellion  of  that  year. 

Lauchlau  died  in  1731,  without  issue,  when 
the  male  line  of  William,  the  18th  chief,  be- 
came extinct.  Lauchlan's  successor,  William 
^Mackintosh,  died  in  1 741.  Angus,  the  brother 
of  the  latter,  the  next  chief,  married  Anne,' 
daughter  of  Farquharson  of  Invercauld,  a  lady 

^  Skene's  Highla-nders,  ii.  188-9.  "  For  poi- 

trait  of  Lady  Anne  Mackintosh,  v.  vol.  i.  p.  637 
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who  distinguished  herself  greatly  in  the  rebel-  , 
lion  of  1 745.  When  her  husband  was  appointed  ' 
to  one  of  the  three  new  companies  in  Lord  I 
Loudon's  HigUanders,  raised  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year,  Lady  Mackintosh  traversed 
the  country,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  en- 
listed 97  of  the  100  men  required  for  a  cap- 
t-aincy.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, she  was  equally  energetic  in  favour 
of  the  Pretender,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
Mackintosh,  she  raised  two  battalions  of  the 
clan  for  the  prince,  and  placed  tliem  undei  I  lie 
command  of  Colonel  Macgillivray  of  Dun  raa- 


glass.  In  1715  the  Mackintoshes  mustered 
1,500  men  under  Old  Borlum,  but  in  1745 
scarcely  one  half  of  that  number  joined  the 
forces  of  the  Pretender.  She  conducted  her 
followers  in  per.son  to  the  rebel  army  at  In 
verness,  and  soon  after  her  husband  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  insurgents,  when  the  prince 
delivered  him  over  to  his  lady,  saying  that 
"  he  could  not  be  in  better  seomitj',  or  more 
honourably  treated." 

At  the  battle  of  Culloden,  the  Mackintoshes 
were  on  the  right  of  the  Higliland  army,  and 
in  their  eagerness  to  engage,  they  were  the  first 


to  attack  the  enemy's  lines,  losing  their  brave 
colonel  and  other  officers  in  the  impetuous 
charge.  On  the  passing  of  the  act  for  the 
abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  of  1747, 
Mackintosh  claimed  ^£5000  as  compensation  for 
his  hereditary  office  of  steward  of  the  lordship 
of  Lochaber. 

In  1812,  ^neas,  the  23d  laird  of  Mack- 
mtosh,  was  created  a  baronet.  On  his  death, 
without  heirs  male,  Jan.  21,  1820,  the  baro- 
netcy expired,  and  his  cousin,  Alexander  whose 
immediate  sires  had  settled  in  Canada,  succeeded 
to  the  estate.     Alexander  dj-ing  without  issue 


was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Angus,  at  wliuso 
death  in  1833  Alexander,  his  son  became 
Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh,  and  died  in  18G1, 
his  son,  Alexander  ^Eneas,  now  of  Mackintosh, 
succeeded  him  as  27th  chief  of  Mackinto-sh,  and 
22nd  captain  of  clan  Cliattan. 

The  funerals  of  the  chiefs  of  Mackintosh 
were  always  conducted  with  great  ceremony 
and  solemnity.  When  Lauchlan  Mackintosh, 
the  19th  chief,  died,  in  the  end  of  1703,  his 
body  lay  in  state  from  9th  December  that 
year,  till  18th  January  1704,  in  Dalcro3s  Castle 
(which  was  built  in  1620,  and  is  a  good 
2d 
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speciiuen  of  an  old  barouial  Scotch 
and  has  been  the  residence  of  several  cliiefs), 
and  2000  of  the  clan  Chattau  attended  his 
remains  to  the  family  vault  at  Petty.  Kep- 
poch  was  present  with  220  of  the  Macdonalds. 
Across  the  coffins  of  the  deceased  chiefs  are 
laid  the  sword  of  "William,  twenty-first  of 
Mackintosh,  and  a  highly  finished  claymore, 
presented  by  Charles  I.,  before  he  came  to  tlie 
throne,  to  Sir  Lauchlan  Mackintosh,  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber. 

The  principal  seat  of  The  Mackintosh  is 
Moy  Hall,  near  Inverness.  The  original  castle, 
now  in  ruins,  stood  on  an  island  in  Loch  Moy. 

The  eldest  branch  of  the  clan  Mackintosh 
was  the  family  of  KeUachy,  a  small  estate  in 
Inverness-shire,  acquired  by  them  in  the  1 7th 
century.  Of  this  branch  was  the  celebrated 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Ilis  father,  Captain 
John  Mackintosh,  was  the  tenth  in  descent 
from  Allan,  third  son  of  Malcolm,  tenth  cliief 
of  the  clan.  Mackintosh  of  Kellachy,  as  the 
eldest  cadet  of  tlie  family,  invariably  held  tlie 
appointment  of  captain  of  the  watch  to  the 
cliicf  uf  tlie  clan  in  all  liis  wars. 

JIACPHEKSON. 


The  Macphersons,  the  other  principal  branch 
of  the  clan  Chattan,  are  in  Gaelic  called  the 
clan  Vuirich  or  Muirich,  from  a]i  ancestor  of 
that  name,  who,  in  the  Gaelic  MS.  of  1450,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  "  son  of  Swen,  son  of 
Heth,  son  of  Nachtan,  son  of  GiUichattan, 
from  whom  came  the  clan  Chattan."  The 
word  GiUichattan  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean 


a  votary  or  servant  of  St  Kattan,  a  Scottish 
saint,  as  Gillichrist  (Gilclmst)  means  a  servant 
of  Christ. 

The  Macphersons  claim  unbroken  descent 
from  the  ancient  chiefs  of  the  clan  Chattan, 
and  tradition  is  in  favour  of  their  being  the 
lineal  representatives  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clan. 
However,  this  point  has  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed in  the  history  of  the  Mackintoshes, 
where  we  have  given  much  of  the  history  of 
the  Macphersons. 

It  was  from  Muirich,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  chief  in  1153,  that  the  Macphersons  de- 
rive the  name  of  the  clan  Muirich  or  Vuirich. 
This  Muirich  was  parson  of  Kingussie,  in  the 
lower  part  of  Badenoch,  and  the  sm'name  was 
given  to  his  descendants  from  his  office.  He 
was  the  grea1>grandson  of  GUlichattan  Mor, 
the  founder  of  the  clan,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  Caumore,  and  having  married  a 
daughter  of  the  thane  of  Calder,  had  five  sons. 
The  eldest,  GOlichattan,  the  third  of  the  name, 
and  chief  of  the  clan  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
II.,  was  father  of  Dougal  DaU,  the  chief  whose 
daughter  Eva  married  Angus  Mackintosh  of 
Mackintosh.  On  Dougal  Dall's  death,  as  he 
had  no  sons,  the  representation  of  the  family 
devolved  on  his  cousin  and  heir-male,  Kenneth, 
eldest  son  of  Eoghen  or  Ewen  Baan,  second 
son  of  TMukich.  NeiU  Chrom,  so  called  from 
his  stooping  shoidders,  Muuich's  third  son, 
was  a  great  artificer  in  iron,  and  took  the  name 
of  Smith  from  his  trade.  Earquhar  Gdliriach, 
or  the  Swift,  the  fourth  son,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  progenitor  of  the  MacGiUivrays,  who 
followed  the  Mackintosh  branch  of  the  clan 
Chattan ;  and  from  David  Dubh,  or  the 
Swarthy,  the  youngest  of  Muirich's  sons,  were 
descended  the  clan  Dhai,  or  Davidsons  of 
Invernahavon.' 

One  of  the  early  chiefs  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived a  commission  to  expel  the  Comyns  from 
Badenoch,  and  on  their  forfeiture  he  obtained, 
for  his  services,  a  grant  of  lands.  He  was  also 
allowed  to  add  a  hand  holding  a  dagger  to 

'  This  is  the  genealogy  given  by  Sir  Jineas  Mac- 
pherson.  From  anotlier  MS.  genealogy  of  the  Mac- 
phersons, and  from  the  Mackintosh  MS.  Iiistory,  we 
find  that  the  son  of  Kenneth,  the  alleged  grandsott 
of  Muirich,  married  a  daughter  of  Fertjuhard,  ninth 
of  Mackintosh,  dr.  1410,  so  th.at  it  is  probable  Sii 
jEneas  has  placed  Mmiinli  and  liis  family  more  than 
a  centnry  too  early. 
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his  armorial  bearings.  A  MS.  genealogy  of 
the  Macphorsons  makes  Kenneth  chief  in 
1386,  when  a  battle  took  place  at  Inverna- 
havon  between  the  clan  Chattan  and  the 
Camerons,  details  of  which  and  of  the  cjuarrel 
between  the  Macphersons  and  tlie  Davidsons 
will  be  found  in  the  general  history,  and  in 
the  account  of  the  Mackintoshes. 

In  1609  the  chief  of  the  Macphersons  signed 
a  bond,  along  with  all  the  other  branches  of 
that  extensive  tribe,  acknowledging  Mackin- 
tosh as  captain  and  chief  of  the  clan  Chattan ; 
but  in  all  the  contentions  and  feuds  in  which 
the  Mackintoshes  were  subsequently  involved 
with  the  Camerons  and  other  Lochaber  clans, 
they  were  obliged  to  accept  of  the  Macpher- 
sons' aid  as  alKes  rather  than  vassals.. 

jludrew  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  who  suc- 
ceeded as  chief  in  1647,  suffered  much  on 
account  of  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  Charles  I.  His  son,  Ewen,  was  also  a 
staunch  royalist.  In  1665,  under  Andrew, 
the  then  chief,  when  Mackintosh  went  on 
an  expedition  against  the  Camerons,  for  the 
recovery  of  tlie  lands  of  Glenluy  and  Lochar- 
kaig,  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  tlie  Mac- 
phersons, when  a  notarial  deed  was  executed, 
wherein  Mackintosh  declares  that  it  was  of 
their  mere  good  will  and  pleasure  that  they 
did  so ;  and  on  his  part  it  is  added,  "  I  bind 
and  oblige  myself  and  fiiends  and  followers  to 
assist  and  fortify  and  join,  with  the  said  An- 
drew, Lauchlan,  and  John  Macpherson,  aU 
their  lawfid  and  necessary  adoes,  being  there- 
unto required."  The  same  Andrew,  Lauchlan, 
and  John,  heads  of  the  three  great  branches 
of  the  Macphersons,  had  on  the  19th  of  the 
preceding  November  given  a  bond  acknowledg- 
ing Mackintosh  as  their  chief.  In  1673  Dun- 
can Macpherson  of  Cluny,  Andrew's  brother, 
made  application  to  the  Lyon  office  to  have 
his  arms  matriculated  as  laird  of  Cluny  Mac- 
pherson, and  "  the  only  and  true  representative 
of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  the 
claa  Chattan."  This  application  was  success- 
ful; but  as  soon  as  Mackintosh  heard  of  it,  he 
raised  a  process  before  the  privy  council  to 
have  it  determined  as  to  which  of  them  had 
the  right  to  the  proper  armorial  bearings. 
4fter  a  protracted  inquiry,  the  council  issued 
an  order  for  the  two  chiefs  to  give  security  for 


the  peaceable  behaviour  of  their  respective 
clans,  in  the  terms  given  in  the  account  of 
Mackintosh.  The  same  year  Cluny  entered 
into  a  contract  of  friendship  with  j£neas,  Lord 
MacdonneU,  and  Aros,  "  for  himself  and  take- 
ing  burden  upon  him  for  the  haill  name  ot 
Macpherson,  and  some  others,  called  Old 
Glan-chatten,  as  cheefe  and  principall  man 
thereof." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  same  Duncan 
made  an  attempt,  which  was  happily  frustrated 
by  his  clansmen,  to  have  his  son-in-law,  a  sun 
of  Campbell  of  Cawdor,  declared  his  suc- 
cessor. 

On  the  death,  without  male  issue,  of  Duncan 
Macpherson,  in  1721  or  1722,  the  chiefship 
devolved  on  Lauchlan  Macpherson  of  Nuid, 
the  next  male  heir,  being  UneaUy  descended 
from  John,  youngest  brother  of  Andrew,  the 
above-named  chief.  One  of  the  descendants 
of  this  John  of  Nuid  was  James  Macpherson, 
the  resuscitator  of  the  Ossianic  poetry.  Lauch- 
lan married  Jean,  daughter  of  Sir  Ewen  Came- 
ron of  Lochiel.  His  eldest  son,  Ewen,  was  the 
cluef  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  1745. 


James  Macpherson,  Editor,  &c.  of  tlio  Ossiauic  Poetry. 

In  the  previous  rebellion  of  1715,  the  Mac 
phersons,  under  their  then  chief  Duncan,  had 
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taken  a  very  active  part  on  the  side  of  tiie 
Pretender.  On  the  arrival  of  Prince  Charles 
in  1745,  Ewen  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  who  the 
same  year  had  been  appointed  to  a  company 
in  Lord  Loudon's  Highlanders,  and  had  taken 
the  oaths  to  government,  threw  up  his  com- 
mission, and,  with  600  Macphersons,  joined 
the  rebel  army  after  their  victory  at  Preston- 
pans.  The  Macphersons  were  led  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  rebellion  chieiiy  from  a  de- 
sire to  revenge  the  fate  of  two  of  their  clans- 
men, who  were  shot  on  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary mutiny  of  the  Black  Watch  (now  the 
4  2d  regiment)  two  years  before,  an  account  of 
whicli  is  given  in  the  history  of  that  Eegiment. 

Ewen  Macpherson,  the  chief,  at  first  hesi- 
tated to  join  the  prince ;  and  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Lovat,  although  a  staunch 
Jacobite,  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  break- 
ing his  oath  to  government,  assuring  Mm  that 
nothing  could  end  well  that  began  with  per- 
jury. Her  friends  reproached  her  for  interfer- 
ing— and  his  clan  urging  him,  Cluny  unfortu- 
nately yielded. 

At  the  battle  of  Falku-k,  the  Macphersons 
formed  a  portion  of  the  first  line.  They  were 
too  late  for  the  battle  of  Culloden,  where  their 
assistance  might  have  turned  the  fortune  of 
the  day ;  they  did  not  come  up  tiU  after 
the  retreat  of  Charles  from  that  decisive  field. 
In  the  subsequent  devastations  committed  by 
the  English  army,  Cluny's  house  was  plundered 
and  burnt  to  the  ground.  Every  exertion  was 
made  by  the  government  troops  for  his  appre- 
hension, but  they  never  could  lay  their  hands 
upon  him.  He  escaped  to  France  in  1755, 
and  died  at  Dunkirk  the  following  year. 

Ewen's  son,  Duncan,  was  born  in  1750,  in 
a  kihi  for  drying  corn,  in  which  his  mother 
had  taken  refuge  after  the  destruction  of  their 
house.  During  liis  minority,  his  uncle,  Major 
John  Macpherson  of  the  78th  foot,  acted  as 
his  guardian.  He  received  back  the  estate 
which  had  been  forfeited,  and,  entering  the 
army,  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d  foot 
guards.  He  married,  12th  June  1798, 
Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Ewen 
Cameron  of  Fassifem,  baronet;  and  on  his 
death,  1st  August  1817,  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Ewen  Macjjherson  of  Cluny,  the 
,  chief. 


In  Cluny  castle  are  preserved  various  relics 
of  the  rebellion  of  1745;  among  the  rest,  the 
Prince's  target  and  lace  wrist  ruffles,  and  an 
autograph  letter  from  Charles,  promising  an 
ample  reward  to  his  devoted  friend  Cluny. 
There  is  also  the  black  pipe  chanter  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  house  of  Cluny  is  said  to 
be  dependent,  and  wliich  all  true  members  of 
the  clan  Vuirich  firmly  believe  fell  from  heaven, 
in  place  of  the  one  lost  at  the  conflict  on  the 
North  Inch  of  Perth. 

The  war-cry  of  the  Macphersons  was  "Creag 
Dhu,"  the  name  of  a  rock  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cluny  Castle.  The  chief  is  called  in  the 
Highlands  "Mac  Mhurich  Chlanaidh,"  but 
everysvhere  else  is  better  known  as  Chmy 
Macpherson. 

Among  the  principal  cadets  of  the  Macpherson 
famOy  were  the  Macphersons  of  Pitmean,  In- 
vereshie,  Strathmassie,  Breaehachie,  Essie,  &c. 
The  Invereshie  branch  were  chiefs  of  a  large 
tribe  called  the  Siol  Gillies,  the  founder  of 
which  was  GiUies  or  Elias  Macpherson,  the 
first  of  Invereshie,  a  younger  son  of  Ewen 
Baan  or  Bane  (so  called  from  his  fair  com- 
plexion) above  mentioned.  Sir  Eneas  Mac- 
pherson, tutor  of  Invereshie,  advocate,  who 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
VIL,  collected  the  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  clan  Macpherson,  the  MS.  of  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  family.  He  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  Aberdeen  in  1684. 

George  Macpherson  of  Invereshie  married 
Grace,  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Grant  of 
BaUindaUoch,  and  his  elder  son,  WUliam,  dy- 
ing, unmarried,  in  1812,  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  George,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  ma^ 
ternal  granduncle.  General  James  Grant  of 
Ballindalloch,  13th  AprU  1806,  inherited  that 
estate,  and  in  consequence  assumed  the  name 
of  Grant  in  addition  to  his  own.  He  was  MP. 
for  the  county  of  Sutherland  for  seventeen 
years,  and  was  created  a  baronet  25th  July 
1838.  He  thus  became  Sir  George  Macpher- 
son-Grant  of  Invereshie,  Inverness-shire,  and 
Ballindalloch,  Elginshire.  On  his  death  in 
November  1846,  his  son,  Sir  John,  sometime 
secretary  of  legation  at  Lisbon,  succeeded  as 
second  baronet.  Sir  John  died  Dec.  2,  1850. 
His  eldest  son.  Sir  George  ]\Iacpherson-Grant  of 
Invereshie  and  Ballindalloch,  born  Aug.  12, 
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1839,  became  the  third  baronet  of  this  family. 
He  married,  July  3,  1861,  Frances  Elizabetli, 
younger  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Roger  Pockling- 
ton,  Vicar  of  "VValesby,  jSTottinghamshire. 

We  can  refer  only  with  the  greatest  brevity 
to  some  of  the  minor  clans  which  were  in- 
cluded under  the  great  confederacy  of  the  clan 
Chattan. 

MACGILLIVKAY. 

The  Macgdlivrays  were  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  of  the  septs  of  clan 
Chattan,  and  from  1626,  when  their  head, 
Ferquhard  MacAlhster,  acquired  a  right  to  the 
lands  of  Dunmaglass,  frequent  mention  of  tliem 
is  found  in  extant  documents,  registers,  etc. 
Their  ancestor  placed  himself  and  his  posterity 
under  the  protection  of  the  Mackintoshes  in  the 
time  of  Ferquhard,  fifth  chief  of  Mackintosh, 
and  the  clan  have  ever  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  prowess  and  bravery.  One  of 
them  is  mentioned  as  having  been  killed  in  a 
battle  ■n'ith  the  Camerons  about  the  year  1330, 
but  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  heads  of 
this  clan  was  Alexander,  fourth  in  descent 
from  the  Ferquhard  who  acquired  Dimmaglaps. 
This  gentleman  was  selected  by  Lady  Mackin- 
tosh to  head  her  husband's  clan  on  the  side  of 
Prince  Charlie  in  the  '45.  He  acquitted  him- 
self Vfith  the  greatest  credit,  but  lost  his  life, 
as  did  all  his  officers  except  three,  in  the 
battle  of  Culloden.  In  the  brave  but  rash 
charge  made  by  his  battalion  against  the 
Enghsh  line,  he  feU,  shot  through  the  heart, 
in  the  centre  of  Barrel's  regiment.  His  body, 
after  lying  for  some  weeks  in  a  pit  where  it 
had  been  tlirown  with  others  by  the  English 
soldiers,  was  taken  up  by  his  friends  and 
buried  across  the  threshold  of  the  kirk  of 
Petty.  His  brother  WiUiam  was  also  a 
warrior,  and  gained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
old  89th  regiment,  raised  about  1758.  One 
of  the  three  officers  of  the  Mackintosh  battalion 
who  escaped  from  Culloden  was  a  kinsman  of 
these  two  brothers, — Farquhar  of  Dalcrombie, 
whose  grandson,  Niel  John  M'GUlivray  of 
Dunmaglass,  is  the  present  head  of  the  clan. 

The  M'GUlivrays  possessed  at  various  times, 
besides  Dunmaglass,  the  lands  of  Aberchallader, 
Letterchallen,  Largs,  FaUlic,  Dalcrombie,  and 
Daviot.     It  was  in  connection  -n-ith  the  sue- 


to  FaiLlie  that  Lord  Ardniillan's  well- 
known  decision  was  given  in  1860  respecting 
the  legal  status  of  a  clan. 

In  a  Gaelic  lament  for  the  slain  at  Culloden 
the  MacGiUivrays  are  spoken  of  as 

"  The  warlike  r.ice, 
The  gentle,  vigorous,  flourishing, 
Active,  of  great  fame,  beloved, 
The  race  that  will  not  wither,  and  lias  descended 
Long  from  every  side. 
Excellent  MacGillivi-ays  of  the  Doune .' 


The  origin  of.  the  Shaws,  at  one  time  a  most 
important  clan  of  the  Chattan  confederation, 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  Mackintoshes.  The  tradition  of  the 
Mackintoshes  and  Shaws  is  "  unvaried,"  says 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  Shaw  of  Forfar,  that  at  least 
from  and  after  1396,  a  race  of  Shaws  existed  in 
Rothiemurchus,  whose  great  progenitor  was  the 
Shaw  Mor  who  commanded  the  section  of  the 
elan  represented  by  the  Mackintoshes  on  the 
Inch.  The  tradition  of  the  Shaws  is,  that  he  was 
Shaw,  the  son  of  James,  the  son  or  descendant 
of  Farquhar ;  the  tradition  of  the  Macintoshes 
— that  he  was  Shaw-?raac-Gilchrist-niac-Iau- 
?«<(c-Angus-»iac-Farquhar,  —  Farquhar  being 
the  ancestor  according  to  both  traditions,  from 
whom  he  took  the  name  (according  to  Wyn- 
toun)  of  Sha  Farquharis  Son.*  The  tradition 
of  a  James  Shaw  who  '  had  bloody  contests 
■n'ith  the  Comjms,'  which  tradition  is  fortified 
l)y  that  of  the  Comyns,  may  very  likely  refer 
to  the  James,  who,  according  to  the  genealogies 
both  of  the  Shaws  and  Mackintoshes,  was  the 
son  of  Shaw  Mor. 

Mr  Shaw  of  Forfar,  who  is  weU  entitled  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  subject,  maintains 
"  that  prior  to  139G,  the  clan  now  represented 


^  Tlie  Sliaw  arms  are  the  same  .as  those  of  the 
Farquharsons  following,  except  that  the  former  have 
not  the  banner  of  .Scotland  in  bend  displayed  in  the 
second  and  third  liuarters. 

*  The  date  of  part  of  the  Mackintosh  MS.  is  1490. 
It  states  th.at  Lauchlan  the  chief  gave  Shaw  a  grant  of 
liothiemurchus  "  for  his  valour  on  the  Inch  that  day." 
It  also  states  that  the  "  Farquhar  "  above-mentioned 
was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  remarkable  fortitude, 
and  that  he  fought  with  his  clan  at  the  battle  of  Largs 
in  1263.  More  than  this,  it  states  that  Duncan,  his 
uncle,  was  his  tutoe  during  his  minority,  and  that 
Duncan  and  his  posterity  held  Rothiemurches  tOl 
1396,  when  Malcolm,  the  last  of  his  race,  fell  at  the 
fight  at  Perth— after  which  the  lauds  (as  above  stated) 
were  given  to  Shaw  Mor. 
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by  the  Mackiutoslies,  had  been  (as  was  com- 
mon amongst  the  clans)  sometimes  designated 
as  the  clan  Shaw,  after  the  successive  chiefs 
of  that  name,  especially  the  first,  and  some- 
times as  the  clan  of  the  Mac-an-Toisheach, 
i.e.,  of  the  Thane's  son.  Thus,  from  its 
first  founder,  tlie  gi'eat  clan  of  the  Isles  was 
originally  called  the  clan  Cuin,  or  race  of 
Constantine.  Afterwards,  it  was  called  the 
clan  Colla,  from  his  son  Coll,  and  latterly 
the  clan  Donald,  after  one  of  his  descendants 
of  that  name.  So  the  Macleans  are  often 
called  clan  Gilleon  after  their  founder  and 
first  chief;  and  the  Macphersons,  the  clan 
Muirich,  after  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
theirline  of  chiefs.  The  Farquharsons  are  called 
clan  Fhiunla,  after  their  great  ancestor,  Finlay 
Mor.  There  is  nothing  more  probable,  there- 
fore— I  should  say  more  certain — than  that 
the  race  in  after  times  know.n  as  Mackintoshes, 
should  at  first  have  been  as  frequently  desig- 
nated as  Na  Si'aich,  '  The  Shaws,'  after  the 
Christian  7iame  of  their  first  chief,  as  Mackin- 
toshes after  his  appellative  descriptio7i  or 
designation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
race  of  Shaws  is  never  spoken  of  in  Gaelic  as 
the  '  clan  Shaw,'  hut  as  '  Na  Si'aich'- — The 
Shaws,  or  as  we  would  say  Shawites.  We 
never  hear  of  Mac-Shaws — sons  of  Shaw,  but 
of  '  Na  Si'aich — The  Shaws.'  Hence  prior  to 
1396,  when  a  Shaw  so  distinguished  himself  as 
to  found  a  family,  under  the  wing  of  liis  chief, 
the  undivided  race,  so  to  speak,  would  some- 
times be  called  '  Mackintoshes,'  or  followers  of 
the  Thane's  sons,  sometimes  the  elan  Chattan, 
the  generic  name  of  the  race,  sometimes  '  clan 
Dhugaill,'  (Quehele)  after  DougaU-Dall,  and 
sometimes  'Na  Si'aich,'  the  Shaws  or  Shawites, 
after  the  numerous  chiefs  who  hore  the  name 
of  Shaw  in  the  line  of  descent.  Hence  the 
claim  of  both  Shaws  and  Mackintoshes  to  the 
occupancy  of  Rothiemm-ohus.  After  1396,  the 
term  Na  Si'aich  was  restricted,  as  all  are 
agreed,  to  the  clan  developed  out  of  the  other, 
through  the  prowess  of  Shaw  M6r." 

Shaw  "Mor"  Mackintosh,  who  fought  at 
Perth  in  1306,  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  James, 
who  fell  at  H.irkw  in  1411.  Both  Shaw  and 
James  had  held  Rothiemurchus  only  as  tenants 
of  the  chief  of  Mackintosh,  but  James's  sou 
and  successor,  Alister  "  Ciar "   (/.  e.,  brown), 


obtained  from  Duncan,  11th  of  Mackintosh, 
in  1463-4,  his  right  of  possession  and  tack. 
In  the  deed  by  which  David  Stuart,  Eishop  of 
Moray,  superior  of  the  lands,  confirms  this 
disposition  of  Duncan,  and  gives  Alister  the 
feu,  Alister  is  called  "  Allister  Kier  Mackin- 
tosh." This  deed  is  dated  24th  September 
1464.  All  the  deeds  in  which  Alister  is 
mentioned  caU  him  Mackintosh,  not  Shaw, 
thus  showing  the  descent  of  the  Shaws  from 
the  Mackintoshes,  and  that  they  did  not 
acquire  their  name  of  Shaw  until  after  Alister's 
time. 

Alister's  grandson,  Alan,  in  1539,  disponed 
his  right  to  Rothiemiu'chus  to  Edom  Gordon, 
reserving  only  his  son's  liferent.  Alan's 
grandson  of  the  same  name  was  outlawed  for 
the  murder  of  his  stepfather,  some  fifty  years 
later,  and  compelled  to  leave  the  country. 
Numerous  Shaws  are,  however,  stiU  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rothiemurchus, 
or  who  can  trace  their  descent  from  Alister 
Kier. 

Besides  the  Shaws  of  Rothiemurchus,  the 
Shaws  of  ToEDABROCH  in  Strathnaim,  de- 
scended from  Adam,  younger  brother  of 
Alister  Kier,  were  a  considerable  family;  but, 
like  their  cousins,  they  no  longer  occupy  theii 
original  patrimony.  Tordarroch  was  held  in 
wadset  of  the  chiefs  of  Mackintosh,  and  was 
given  up  to  Sir  .^Eneas  Mackintosh  in  the  end 
of  last  century  by  its  holder  at  the  time, 
Colonel  Alexander  Shaw,  seventh  in  descent 
from  Adam. 

Angus  !MacBcan  vie  Robert  of  Tordarroch 
signed  the  Bond  of  1609  already  mentioned. 
His  great-grandsons,  Robert  and  .iEneas,  took 
part  during  their  father's  life  in  the  rebellion 
of  1715  ;  both  were  taken  prisonersat  Preston, 
and  were  confined  in  Xewgate,  the  elder 
brother  dying  during  his  imprisonment.  The 
younger,  vEneas,  succeeded  his  father,  and  in 
consideration  of  his  taking  no  part  in  the  '45, 
was  made  a  magistrate,  and  received  commis- 
sions for  his  three  sons,  the  second  of  whom, 
./Eneas,  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in 
the  army.  Margaret,  daughter  of  .^neas  of 
Tordarroch,  was  wife  of  Farqiihar  Macgdlivray 
of  Dalcrombie,  one  of  the  three  officers  of 
the  Mackintosh  regiment  who  escaped  from 
Cullodon. 
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^5<;neas  was  succeeded  by  his  oldest  son, 
Colonel  Alexander  Shaw,  lioutenimt-governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  under  the  cro^\Ti.  He  gave 
up  the  wadset  of  Tordarroch  to  Sir  ^neas 
Mackintosh,  and  died  in  1811. 

Prom  the  four  younger  sons  of  Alister  Kier 
descended  respectively  the  Shaws  of  Dell  (tlie 
family  of  the  historian  of  Moray,  the  Eev. 
Lachlan  Shaw) ;  of  Dalnivert,  the  representa- 
tion of  it  devolved  in  the  last  century  on  a 

female,   who    married •  Clark;    the 

Fabquhaesons,  who  in  time  acquired  more 
importance  than  the  Shaws;  and  the  Shaws 
OF  Harris,  who  still  retain  a  tradition  of  their 
ancestor,  Iver  MacAlister  Ciar. 

FARQUHARSON 


Badge— Red  Whortleberry. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Farquharsons 
of  Invercauld,  the  main  branch,  was  Farquhar 
or  Fearchard,  a  son  of  Alister  "  Keir  "  Mackin- 
tosh or  Shaw  of  Eothiemurchus,  grandson  of 
Shaw  Mor.  Farquhar,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  James  III.,  settled  in  the  Braes  of  Mar,  and 
was  appointed  baillie  or  hereditary  chamberlain 
thereof.  His  sons  were  called  Farquharson, 
the  first  of  the  name  in  Scotland.  His  eldest 
son,  Donald,  married  a  daughter  of  Duncan 
Stewart,  commonly  called  Duncan  Downa 
Dona,  of  the  famUy  of  Mar,  and  obtained  a 
considerable  addition  to  his  paternal  inheri- 
tance, for  faithful  services  rendered  to  the 
crown. 

Donald's  son  and  successor,  Findla  or 
Findlay,  commonly  called  from  his  great  size 
and  strength,  Findla  Mhor,  or  great  Findla, 


lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  descendants  were  called  Maclanla  or 
Mackinlay.  Before  his  time  the  Farquharsons 
were  called  in  the  Gaelic,  clan  Erachar  or 
Earachar,  the  Gaelic  for  Farquhar,  and  most  of 
the  branches  of  the  family,  especially  those 
who  settled  in  Athole,  were  called  Mac- 
Earachar.  Those  of  the  descendants  of  Findla 
Mhor  who  settled  in  the  Lowlands  had  their 
name  of  Mackinlay  changed  into  Finlayson.^ 

Findla  Mior,  by  his  first  wife,  a  daughter 
of  the  Baron  Eeid  of  Kincardine  Stewart,  had 
four  sons,  the  descendants  of  whom  settled  on 
the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Pertli  and  Angus, 
south  of  Braemar,  and  some  of  them  in  the 
district  of  Athole. 

His  eldest  .son,  William,  who  died  in  the 
reign  of  James  VI.,  had  four  sons.  The  eldest, 
John,  had  an  only  son,  Eobert,  who  succeeded 
him.     He  died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Eobert's  son,  Alexander  Farquharson  of  In 
vercauld,  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  William 
Mackintosh  of  that  Uk,  captain  of  the  clan 
Chattan,  and  had  three  sons. 

WUham,  the  eldest  son,  djdng  unmarried, 
was  succeeded  by  the  second  son,  John,  who 
carried  on  the  line  of  the  family.  Alexander, 
the  third  son,  got  the  lands  of  Monaltrie, 
and  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Francis  Far- 
quharson, Esq.  of  Finzean. 

The  above-mentioned  John  Farquharson  of 
Invercauld,  the  ninth  from  Farquhar  the 
founder  of  the  family,  was  four  times  married. 
His  cliildren  by  his  first  two  wives  died  young. 
By  his  third  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord 
James  Murray,  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Athole,  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  elder  daughter,  Anne,  married  Eneas 
Mackintosh  of  that  Uk,  and  was  the  celebrated 
Lady  Mackintosh,  who,  in  1745,  defeated  the 
design  of  the  Earl  of  Loudon  to  make  prisoner 
Prince  Charles  at  Moy  castle.  By  his  fourth 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Forbes  of  Waterton,  he 
had  a  son  and  two  daughters,  and  died  in 
1750. 

His  eldest  son,  James  Farquharson  of  Inver- 
cauld, greatly  improved  his  estates,  both  in 
appearance  and  product.  He  married  Amelia, 
the  widow  of  the  eighth  Lord  Sinclair,  and 

'  [Family  ^-MS.  quoted  by  Douglas  in  his  Baronage. 
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dauglilur  of  Lord  George  jMurray,  lieutenant-  | 
general  of  Prince  Charles's  army,  and  bad  a 
large  family,  who  all  died  except  the  youngest, 
a  daughter,  (.'iitherine.  On  his  death,  in  1806, 
this  lady  succeeded  to  the  estates.  She  mar- 
ried, 16th  June  1798,  Captain  James  Ross, 
R.N.  (who  took  the  name  of  Farquharson,  and 
died  in  1810),  second  son  of  Sir  John  Lock- 
hart  Ross  of  Balnagowan,  Baronet,  and  hy  him 
bad  a  son,  James  Farquharson,  a  magistrate 
and  deputy-lieutenant  of  Aberdeenshire,  repre- 
sontatire  of  the  family. 

There  are  several  branches  of  this  clan,  of 
which  we  shall  mention  the  Farqubarsons  of 
Whitehouse,  who  are  descended  from  Donald 
Farqubarson  of  Castleton  of  Braemar  and 
Monaltrie,  living  in  1580,  eldest  son,  by  bis 
second  wife,  of  Findla  Mhor,  above  mentioned. 

Farqubarson  of  Finzean  is  the  heu'  male  of 
the  clan,  and  claims  the  chieftainship,  the 
lieir  of  line  being  Farqubarson  of  Invercauld. 
His  estate  forms  nearly  the  half  of  the  parish 
of  Birse,  Aberdeenshire.  The  family,  of  which 
he  is  representative,  came  originally  from  Brae- 
mar, but  they  have  held  property  in  the  parish 
for  many  generations.  On  the  death  of  j\j-cbi- 
oald  Farqubarson,  Esq.  of  Finzean,  in  1841, 
that  estate  came  into  the  possession  of  his 
uncle,  John  Farqubarson,  Esq.,  resi(,ling  in 
London,  who  died  in  1849,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  third  cousin,  Dr  Francis  Farqubarson. 
This  gentleman,  before  succeeding  to  Finzean, 
represented  the  family  of  Farqubarson  of  Bal- 
four, a  small  property  in  the  same  parish  and 
county,  sold  by  his  grandfather. 

The  Farqubarsons,  according  to  Duncan 
Forbes  "  tlie  only  clan  family  in  Abcrdeen- 
sbire,"  and  the  estimated  strength  of  which 
was  500  men,  were  among  the  most  faitliful 
adheernts  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  through- 
out all  the  struggles  in  its  behalf  constantly 
acted  up  to  their  motto,  "Fide  e.t  Fortitudine." 
The  old  motto  of  the  clan  was,  "  We  force  nae 
friend,  we  fear  nae  foe."  They  fought  under 
Montrose,  and  formed  part  of  the  Scottish 
army  under  Charles  IL  at  Worcester  in  1651. 
They  also  joined  the  forces  under  the  Yiscoimt 
of  Dundee  in  1689,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion  of  1715  they  were  the  first  to 
muster  at  the  summons  of  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

In  1745,  the  Farqubarsons  joined  Prince 


Charles,  and  formed  two  battalions,  the  one 
under  the  command  of  Farqubarson  of  Monal- 
trie, and  the  other  of  Farqubarson  of  Balmoral: 
but  they  did  not  accompany  the  Prince  in  his 
expedition  into  England.  Farqubarson  of  In 
vercauld  was  treated  by  government  with  con 
siderable  leniency  for  his  share  in  the  rebeUion, 
but  his  kinsman,  Farqubarson  of  Balmoral, 
was  specially  excepted  from  mercy  in  the  act 
of  indemnity  passed  in  June  1747. 

The  ilAOBEANS,  Macbanes,  or  IMacbains,  de- 
rive their  name  from  the  fair  complexion  of 
tlieir  progenitor,  or,  according  to  some,  from 
their  living  in  a  high  country,  beann  being  the 
Gaelic  name  for  a  mountain,  hence  Ben  Nevis, 
Ben  Lomond,  &c.  The  distinctive  badge  of 
the  Macbeans,  like  that  of  the  iMacleods,  was 
the  red  whortleberry.  Of  the  Mackintosh  clan 
they  arc  considered  an  offshoot,  although  some 
of  themselves  bebeve  that  they  are  Camerons. 
It  is  true  that  a  division  of  the  MacBeans 
fought  under  Lochiel  in  1745,  but  a  number 
(if  them  fought  under  Gohce  or  Gillies  MacBane, 
of  the  house  of  Kinchoil,  in  the  Mackintosh 
battalion.  This  gigantic  Highlander,  who  was 
six  feet  four  and  a-half  inches  in  height,  dis- 
played remarkable  prowess  at  the  battle  of 
Cuiloden.* 

"In  the  time  of  William,  first  of  the  name, 
and  sixth  of  Mackintosh,  William  Mhor,  son 
to  Bean-Mac  Domlinuill-Mhor  and  his  four 
sons,  Paul,  Gillies,  William-Mbor,  and  Far- 
qubar,  after  they  hail  slain  the  Red  Comyn's 
steward  at  Innerlocbie,  came,  according  to  the 
liistory,  to  WtUiam  Mackintosh,  to  Connage, 
where  he  then  resided,  and  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity,  took  protection  of  him  and 
his.  No  tribe  of  Clan  Cbattan,  the  history 
relates,  suffered  so  severely  at  Harlaw  as  Clan 
V'ean." ' 

The  Macphails  are  descended  from  one 
"Paul  MacphaU,  goodsir  to  that  Sir  Andrew 
jSIacpbaU,  parson  of  Croy,  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mackintoshes.  Paul  lived  in  the 
time  of  Duncan,  first  of  the  name,  and  eleventh 
of  Mackintosh,  who  died  in  1496.  The  bead 
of  the  tribe  had  his  residence  at  Inverarnio, 
on  the  water  of  Naii-n.'" 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  66C. 

"  Fraser-ilackintosh's  Antiqtiarian  Notes,  p.  360. 
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According  to  Mr  yraser-ilackintosh,  there 
is  a  tradition  that  the  Govvs  are  descended 
from  Henry,  the  smith  who  fought  at  the 
I^orth  Inch  battle,  he  having  accompanied  the 
remnant  of  the  Mackintoshes,  and  settled  in 
Strathnairn.  Being  bandy-legged,  he  was 
called  "Gow  Chrom."  At  any  rate,  this 
branch  of  clan  Chattan  has  long  been  known 
as  "  Sliochd  an  Gow  Chrom."  Gow  is  a 
"smith,"  and  thus  a  section  of  the  multitu- 
dinous tribe  of  Smiths  may  claim  connection 
with  the  great  clan  Chattan. 

The  head  of  the  Macqueens  was  Macqueen  of 
Corrybrough,  Inverness-shire.'  The  founder  of 
this  tribe  is  said  to  have  been  Roderick  Dhu 
Revan  MacSweyn  or  Macqueen,  who,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  received  a 
grant  of  territory  in  the  county  of  Inverness. 
He  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  his  descendants  from  him  were  called 
the  clan  Revan. 

The  Macqueens  fought,  under  the  standard 
of  Mackintosh,  captain  of  the  clan  Chattan,  at 
the  battle  of  Harlaw  in  1411.  On  4th  April 
1609,  Donald  Macqueen  of  Corrybrough  signed 
the  bond  of  manrent,  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
other  tribes  composing  the  clan  Chattan, 
whereby  they  bound  themselves  to  support 
Angus  Mackintosh  of  that  ilk  as  their  captain 
and  leader.  At  this  period,  we  are  told,  the 
tribe  of  Macqueen  comprehended  twelve  dis- 
tinct families,  aU  landowners  in  the  counties 
of  Inverness  and  Nairn. 

In  1778,  Lord  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  who  had 
been  created  an  Irish  peer  by  that  title  two 
years  befitre,  having  raised  a  Highland  regi- 
ment, conferred  a  lieutenancy  in  it  on  a  son  of 
Donald  Macqueen,  then  of  Corrybrough,  and 
in  the  letter,  dated  26th  January  of  that  year, 
in  which  he  intimated  the  appointment,  he 
says,  "It  does  me  great  honour  to  have  the 
sons  of  chieftains  hi  the  regiment,  and  as  the 
Macqueens  have  been  invariably  attached  to  our 
family,  to  whom  we  believe  we  owe  our  exist- 
ence, I  am  proud  of  the  nomination."  Thus 
were  the  Macqueens  acknowledged  to  have  been 
of  Macdonald  origin,  although  they  ranged 
themselves  among  the  tribes  of  the  clan  Chattan. 
The  present  head  of  the  Macqueens  is  John 
Fraser  Macqueen,  Q.C. 

•  The  preseut  head  dues  uol  now  huU  the  property. 


The  Cattanac'HS,  for  a  long  period  few  in 
number,  are,  according  to  Mr  Fraser-Mackintosh, 
perhaps  better  entitled  to  be  held  descendants 
of  Gillichattan  Mor  than  most  of  the  clan. 

The  force  of  the  clan  Chattan  was,  in  1704, 
1400:  in  1715,  1020;  and  in  1745,  1700. 
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CAMERON. 


TiAiiGE — Oak  (or,  according  to  others,  CrowbeiT.rt. 


Another  elan  belonging  to  the  district  cof. 
prehended  under  the  old  Maormordom  ol 
Moray,  is  that  of  the  Camerons  or  clan  Chame 
ron.  According  to  John  Major,''  the  cl'x 
Cameron  and  the  clan  Chattan  had  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  for  a  certain  time  followed  one 
chief;  but  for  this  statement  there  appears  to 
be  no  foundation.  AUan,  surnamed  Mac- 
Ochtry,  or  the  son  of  Uchtred,  is  mentioned  by 
tradition  as  the  chief  of  the  Camerons  in  the 
reign  of  Robert  II. ;  and,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  clan  Cameron  and  the  clan 
Chattan  were  the  two  hostile  tribes  between 
whose  champions,   thirty  against  thirty,  was 

1  These  are  the  arm!!  registered  in  the  Lyon  King-at- 
Avms  office  in  1794,  by  Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
and  no  alteration  having  since  been  registered,  are 
therefore,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1672,  still  the 
only  arms  which  that  family  can  legally  bear. 
2  Gregory's  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland,  p.  75. 
2  B 
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fought  the  celebrated  comhat  at  Perth,  in 
the  year  1396,  hefore  King  Kobert  III.  with 
his  nobility  and  court.  The  Camerons,  says 
a  manuscript  history  of  the  clan,  have  an  old  tra- 
dition amongst  them  that  they  were  originally 
descended  fi'om  a  younger  son  of  the  royal 
family  of  Denmark,  who  assisted  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Fergus  II.  in  404;  and  that  their  pro- 
genitor was  called  Cameron  from  his  crooked 
nose,  a  name  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  his  descendants.  "But  it  is  more  pro- 
bable," adds  the  chronicler,  "  that  they  are  the 
aborigines  of  the  ancient  Scots  or  Caledonians 
that  first  planted  the  country;"  a  statement 
which  proves  that  the  writer  of  the  history 
understood  neither  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage he  employed,  nor  the  subject  in  regard 
to  which  he  pronounced  an  opinion. 

As  far  back  as  can  distinctly  be  traced,  this 
tribe  had  its  seat  in  Lochaber,  and  appears  to 
have  been  first  connected  with  the  house  of 
Isla  in  the  reign  of  Kobert  Bruce,  from  whom, 
as  formerly  stated,  Angus  Og  received  a  grant 
of  Lochaber.  Their  more  modern  possessions 
of  Lochiel  and  Locharkaig,^  situated  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  Lochy,  were  originally 
granted  by  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  to  the  founder 
of  the  clan  Eanald,  from  whose  descendants 
they  passed  to  the  Camerons.  This  clan 
originally  consisted  of  tliree  septs, — the  Came- 
rons or  INIacMartins  of  Letterfinlay,  the  Came- 
rons or  MacGillonies  of  Strone,  and  the  Came- 
rons or  MacSorlies  of  Glennevis;  and  from  the 
genealogy  of  one  of  these  septs,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  manuscript  of  1450,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  Lochiel  family  belonged  to 
the  second,  or  Camerons  of  Strone,  and  that 
being  thus  the  oldest  cadets,  they  assumed  the 
title  of  Captain  of  the  clan  Cameron.^  ilr 
Skene  conjectures  that,  after  the  victory  at 
Perth,  the  MacMartins,  or  oldest  branch,  ad- 
hered to  the  successful  party,  whilst  the  great 
body  of  the  clan,  headed  by  the  Lochiel  famUy, 
declared  themselves  independent;  and  that  in 
this  way  the  latter  were  placed  in  that  position 
which  they  have  ever  eincs  retained.  But  )io-«r- 
ever  this  may  be,  Donald  Dnu,  wno  was  pro- 


'  A  view  of  Loctirki 


found  at  p. 


bably  the  grandson  of  AUan  MacOchtry,  headed 
the  clan  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  in  1411,  and 
afterwards  united  with  the  captain  of  the  clan 
Chattan  in  supporting  James  I.  when  that  king 
was  employed  in  reducing  to  obedience  Alex- 
ander, Lord  of  the  Isles.  Yet  these  rival  clans, 
though  agi-eed  in  this  matter,  continued  to 
pursue  their  private  quarrels  without  inter- 
mission; and  the  same  year  in  which  they 
deserted  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  joined  the 
royal  banner,  viz.  1429,  a  desperate  encounter 
took  place,  in  which  both  sull'ered  severely, 
more  especially  the  Camerons.  Donald  Dhu, 
however,  was  present  with  the  royal  forces  at 
the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  in  the  year  1431, 
where  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Island- 
ers, under  Donald  BaUoch;  and  immediately 
afterwards  liis  lands  were  ravaged  by  the  victo- 
rious chief,  in  revenge  for  his  desertion  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  he  was  himself  obliged 
to  retire  to  Ireland,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  clan 
were  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  inaccessible 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  It  is  probably 
from  this  Donald  Dhu  that  the  Camerons 
derived  their  patronymic  appellation  of  Mac- 
Dhonuill  Duibh,  otherwise  MacConnel  Duy, 
"  son  of  Black  Donald." 

But  their  misfortunes  did  not  terminate  here. 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  on  his  return  from  capti- 
vity, resolved  to  humble  a  clan  which  he  con- 
ceived had  so  basely  deserted  him;  and  with 
this  view,  he  bestowed  the  lands  of  the  Came- 
rons on  John  Garbh  ]\Iaclean  of  Coll,  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  him  in  every  vicissi- 
tude of  fortune.  This  grant,  however,  did  not 
prove  effectual  The  clan  Cameron,  being  the 
actual  occupants  of  the  soil,  ofiered  a  sturdy 
resistance  to  the  intruder ;  John  Maclean,  the 
second  laird  of  CoU,  who  had  held  the  estate 
for  some  time  by  force,  was  at  length  slain  by 
them  in  Lochaber;  and  Allan,  the  son  of  Don- 
ald Dhu,  having  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal 
of  the  Lord  of  Lochalsh,  received  in  return  a 
promise  of  support  against  all  who  pretended 
to  dispute  his  riglit,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
acquire  the  estates  of  I^ocharkaig  and  Lochiel, 
from  the  latter  of  which  his  descendants  have 
V-tken  their  territorial  denomination.  By  a 
lady  of  the  family  of  Kcppoch,  this  AUan, 
who  was  surnamed  MacCoilduy,  had  a  son, 
named  Ewen,  who  was  captain  of  the  clau 
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Cameron  in  1493,  and  afterwards  became  a 
chief  of  mark  and  distinction.  Allan,  how- 
ever, was  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  cliiefe  of 
the  Camerons,  excepting,  perhaps,  his  de- 
scendant Sir  Ewen.  He  had  the  character  of 
being  one  of  the  bravest  leaders  of  his  time, 
and  he  is  stated  to  have  made  no  less  than 
thu?ty-five  expeditions  into  the  territories  of 
his  enemies.  But  his  life  was  too  adventviious 
to  last  long.  In  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
age  he  was  slain  in  one  of  the  numerous  con- 
flicts with  the  Mackintoshes,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ewen,  wiio  acquired  almost  the 
whole  estates  ■which  had  belonged  to  the 
chief  of  clan  Kanald;  and  to  tlie  lands  of 
Lochiel,  Glenluy,  and  Locharkaig,  added 
those  of  Glennevis,  Mamore,  and  others  in 
Lochaber.  After  the  forfeiture  of  the  last 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  he  also  obtained  a  feudal 
title  to  all  his  possessions,  as  well  those 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  as 
those  ■which  he  had  -wrested  from  the  neigh- 
bouring clans  j  and  from  this  period  the 
Camerons  were  enabled  to  assume  that  station 
among  the  Highland  tribes  -which  they  have 
ever  since  maintaiued. 

The  Camerons  having,  as  ah'eady  stated, 
acquired  nearly  all  the  lands  of  the  clan 
Eanald,  Ewen  AUanson,  -who  -was  then  at  their 
head,  supported  John  Moydertach,  in  his 
usurpation  of  the  chiefship,  and  thus  brought 
upon  himself  the  resentment  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  -who  -ivas  at  that  time  all-powerful 
in  the  north.  Huntly,  assisted  by  Eraser 
of  Lovat,  marched  to  dispossess  the  usurper 
by  force,  and  when  their  object  was  effected 
they  retired,  each  taking  a  different  route. 
Profiting  by  tliis  imprudence,  the  Camerons 
and  Macdonalds  pursued  Lovat,  against  whom 
their  vengeance  was  chiefly  directed,  and 
having  overtaken  him  near  Kiiiloch-lochy, 
they  attacked  and  slew  him,  together  -with 
his  son  and  about  three  hundred  of  his  clan. 
Huntly,  on  learning  the  defeat  and  death 
of  his  ally,  immediately  returned  to  Loch- 
aber, and  with  the  assistance  of  "William 
Mackintosh,  captain  of  the  clan  Chattan,  seized 
Ewen  AUanson  of  Lochiel,  captain  of  the  clan 
Cameron,  and  Eanald  Macdonald  Glas  of 
Keppoch,  whom  he  carried  to  the  castle  of 
Euthven  in  Badenooh.     Here   they  were  de- 


tained for  some  time  in  prison ;  but  being 
soon  afterwards  removed  to  Elgin,  they  were 
there  tried  for  high  treason,  and  being  found 
guilty  by  a  jury  of  landed  gentlemen,  were 
beheaded,  wliilst  several  of  their  followers, 
who  had  been  apprehended  along  with  them, 
were  hanged.  This  event,  wliich  took  place 
in  the  year  1546,  appears  to  have  had  a  salu- 
tary effect  in  disposing  the  turbident  High- 
landers to  submission,  the  decapitation  of  a 
chief  being  an  act  of  energy  for  which  they 
were  by  no  means  prepared. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  clan  Chame- 
ron,  until  we  come  to  the  time  of  Sir  Ewen, 
tlie  hero  of  the  race,  is  only  diversified  by  the 
feuds  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  other 
clans,  particularly  the  Mackintoshes,  and  by 
those  incidents  peculiar  to  the  times  and  the 
state  of  society  in  the  Highlands.  Towards 
the  end  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  a  violent  dis- 
pute having  broken  out  amongst  the  clan  them- 
selves, tlie  cliief,  Donald  Dhu,  patronymicaUy 
styled  Macdonald  ^Oiic  Ewen,  -was  murdered 
by  some  of  his  own  kinsmen  ;  and,  during  the 
minority  of  his  successor,  the  Mackintoshes, 
taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  which 
prevailed  in  the  clan,  invaded  their  territories, 
and  forced  the  grand-uncles  of  the  young  chief, 
who  ruled  in  his  name,  to  conclude  a  treaty 
respecting  the  disputed  lands  of  Glenluy  and 
Locharkaig.  But  this  arrangement  being  re- 
sented by  the  clan,  proved  ineffectual;  no 
surrender  was  made  of  the  lands  in  question ; 
and  the  inheritance  of  the  chief  was  preserved 
undiminished  by  the  patriotic  devotion  of  his 
clansmen.  Early  in  1621,  AUan  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  and  his  son  John,  were  outlawed  for 
not  appearing  to  give  security  for  their  future 
obedience,  and  a  commission  was  issued  to 
Lord  Gordon  against  him  and  his  clan  j  but 
this  commission  was  not  rigorously  acted  on, 
and  served  rather  to  protect  Lochiel  against 
the  interference  of  Mackintosh  and  others, 
who  were  very  much  disposed  to  push  matters 
to  extremity  against  the  clan  Chameron.  The 
following  year,  however,  Lochiel  was  induced 
to  submit  his  disputes  with  the  family  of  Jlack- 
intosh  to  the  decision  of  mutual  friends ;  and 
by  these  arbitrators,  the  lands  of  Glenluy  a.'^.l 
Locharkaig  were  adjudged  to  belong  to  Mack- 
intosh,   who,  however,  was   ordained    to  pay 
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certain  sums  of  money  by  way  of  compensation  ' 
to  Lochiel.  But,  as  usually  happens  in  similar 
cases,  this  decision  satisfied  neither  party. 
Lochiel,  however,  pretended  to  acquiesce,  hut 
delayed  the  completion  of  the  transaction  in 
such  a  way  that  the  dispute  was  not  finally 
settled  until  the  time  of  his  grandson,  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Ewen  Cameron.  About  the  year 
1664,  the  latter,  having  made  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  the  long-standuig  feud  with 
the  Mackintoshes,  was  at  length  left  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  lands  of  Glenluy  and 
Locharkaig;  and,  with  some  trifling  excep- 
tions, the  various  branches  of  the  Camerons 
stm  enjoy  their  ancient  inheritances.  The 
family  of  Lochiel,  like  many  others,  was  con- 
strained to  hold  its  lands  of  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll  and  his  successors. 

Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  commonly  called  Ewan 
Dhu  of  Lochiel,  was  a  chief  aUko  distinguished 
for  his  chivalrous  character,  his  intrepid  loyalty, 
his  undaunted  courage,  and  the  ability  as  well 
as  heroism  with  which  he  conducted  himself 
in  circumstances  of  uncommon  diihculty  and 
pard.  This  remarkable  man  was  born  in  the 
year  1629,  and  educated  at  Inverary  Castle, 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  kinsman  the 
Marquis  of  Argyll,  who,  having  taken  charge 
of  him  in  his  tenth  year,  endeavoured  to 
instil  into  his  mind  the  political  principles  of 
the  Covenanters  and  the  Puritans,  and  to 
induce  the  boy  to  attach  himself  to  that  party. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  chief  was  not 
attempered  by  nature  to  receive  the  impressions 
of  a  morose  fanaticism.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  broke  loose  from  Argyll,  with  the  declared 
intention  of  joining  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
a  hero  more  congenial  to  his  own  character. 
He  was  too  late,  however,  to  be  of  service  to  that 
brave  but  unfortunate  leader,  whose  reverses 
had  commenced  before  Cameron  left  Inverary. 
But  though  the  royal  cause  seemed  lost  he  was 
not  disheartened,  and  having  kept  his  men  in 
arms,  completely  protected  his  estate  from  the 
incursions  of  Cromwell's  troops.  In  the  year 
1652,  he  joined  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  who 
had  raised  the  royal  standard  in  the  Highlands, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  a  series 
of  encounters  with  General  Lilburne,  Colonel 
Morgan,  and  others.  In  a  sharp  skirmish 
which  took  place  between  Glencairn  and  Lil- 


burne, at  Braemar,  Lochiel,  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  a  pass,  maintained  it  gallantly  until 
the  royal  army  had  retired,  when  Lilburne, 
making  a  detour,  attacked  him  in  flank. 
Lochiel  kept  his  ground  for  some  time ;  until 
at  last  finding  himself  unable  to  repel  the 
enemy,  who  now  brought  up  an  additional  force 
against  him,  he  retreated  slowly  up  the  hill, 
showing  a  front  to  the  assailants,  who  durst 
not  continue  to  follow  him,  the  ground  being 
steep  and  covered  with  snow.  This  vigorous 
stand  saved  Glencairn's  army,  which  was,  at 
that  time,  in  a  disorganised  state ;  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  a  num- 
ber of  independent  chiefs  and  gentlemen,  who, 
in  their  anxiety  to  command,  forgot  the  duty 
of  obedience.  Lochiel,  however,  kept  clear  of 
these  cabals,  and  stationing  himself  at  the  out- 
posts, harassed  the  enemy  with  continual  skir- 
mishes, in  which  he  was  commonly  successful. 
How  his  services  were  appreciated  by  Glencairn 
we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Charles  II.  to  Lochiel, 
dated  at  Chantilly,  the  3d  of  November,  165S, 
Ln  which  the  exiled  king  says,  "We  are  in- 
formed by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  with  what 
courage,  success,  and  afiection  to  us,  you  have 
behaved  yourself  in  this  time  of  trial,  when  the 
honour  and  liberty  of  your  country  are  at  stake ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  but  express  our  hearty 
sense  of  this  your  courage,  and  return  you  our 
thanks  for  the  same."  The  letter  concludes 
with  an  assurance  that  "  we  are  ready,  as  soon 
as  we  are  able,  signally  to  reward  your  service, 
and  to  repair  the  losses  you  shall  undergo  for 
our  service." 

Acting  in  the  same  loyal  spii-it,  Lochiel  kept 
his  men  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to 
move  wherever  their  service  might  be  requu'ed 
In  1654,  he  joined  Glencairn  with  a  strong 
body,  to  oppose  Generals  ]\Ionk  and  Morgan, 
who  had  marched  into  the  Highlands.  Lochiel 
being  opposed  to  Morgan,  a  brave  and'  enter- 
prising officer,  was  often  hard  pressed,  and 
sometimes  nearly  overpowered  ;  but  his  cour- 
age and  presence  of  mind,  which  never  forsook 
him,  enabled  the  intrepid  chief  to  extricate 
himself  from  all  difficulties.  Monk  tried 
several  times  to  negotiate,  and  made  the  most 
favourable  proposals  to  Lochiel  on  the  part  of 
Cromwell ;  but  these  were  uniformly  rejected 
with  contempt.     At  length,  fiiuding  it  equally 
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impossible  to  subdue  or  to  treat  with  him, 
Monk  established  a  garrison  at  Inverlochy, 
raising  a  small  fort,  as  a  temporary  defence 
against  the  musketry,  swords,  and  arrows  of 
the  Highlanders.  Details  as  to  the  tactics  of 
Lochiel,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the  brave 
cliief,  will  be  found  at  p.  296  of  vol.  i. 

General  Middleton,  who  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  a  skirmish  with  General  Morgan, 
invited  Lochiel  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
Upwards  of  300  Camerons  were  immediately 
assembled,  and  he  marched  to  join  Middle- 
ton,  who  had  retreated  to  Braemar.  In 
this  expedition,  Lochiel  had  several  encoun- 
ters with  Morgan ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  ability  and  enterprise  of  the  latter,  the 
judgment  and  promptitude  \vith  which  the 
chief  availed  himself  of  the  accidents  of  tlio 
ground,  the  activity  of  his  men,  and  the  cou- 
sequent  celerity  of  their  movements,  gave  him 
a  decided  advantage  in  this  guerre  de  chicane. 
With  trifling  loss  to  liimseK,  he  slew  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  enemy,  who  were  often 
attacked  both  in  flank  and  rear  when  they  had 
no  suspicion  that  an  enemy  was  within  many 
mUes  of  them.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  at 
Lochgarry  in  August  1653,  when  Lochiel,  in 
passing  northwards,  was  joined  by  about  sixty 
or  seventy  Athole-men,  who  went  to  accompany 
him  through  the  liiUs.  Anxious  to  revenge 
the  defeat  which  his  friends  had,  a  short  time 
previously,  sustained  upon  the  same  spot,  he 
planned  and  executed  a  surprise  of  two  regi- 
ments of  Cromwell's  troops,  which,  on  their  way 
southward,  had  encamped  upon  the  plain  of 
Dalnaspidal ;  and  although  it  would  have 
been  the  height  of -foUy  to  risk  a  mere  handful 
of  men,  however  brave,  in  close  combat  with  so 
superior  a  force,  yet  he  killed  a  number  of  the 
enemy,  carried  off  several  who  had  got  en- 
tangled in  the  morass  of  Lochgarry,  and 
completely  efi'ected  the  object  of  the  enterprise. 

But  all  his  exertions  proved  unavailing. 
Middleton,  being  destitute  of  money  and  pro- 
visions, was  at  length  obliged  to  submit,  and 
the  war  was  thus  ended,  excepting  with  Lochiel 
himself,  who,  firm  in  his  allegiance,  stOl  held 
out,  and  continued  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  garrison  quartered  in  his  neighbourhood. 
He  surprised  and  cut  off  a  foraging  party,  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  hunting,  had  set  out  to 


make  a  sweep  of  his  cattle  and  goats ;  and  he 
succeeded  in  making  prisoners  of  a  number  of 
Scotch  and  English  ofiicers,  with  their  attend- 
ants, who  had  been  sent  to  survey  the  estates 
of  several  loyalists  in  Argyleshire,  with  the 
intention  of  building  forts  there  to  keep  down 
the  king's  friends.  This  last  affair  was  planned 
with  great  skill,  and,  like  almost  all  liis  enter- 
prises, proved  completely  successful  But  the 
termination  of  his  resistance  was  now  approach- 
ing. He  treated  his  prisoners  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  this  brought  on  an 
intimacy,  which  ultimately  led  to  a  proposal  of 
negotiation.  Lochiel  was  naturally  enough 
very  anxious  for  an  honourable  treaty.  His 
country  was  impoverished  and  his  people  were 
nearly  ruined;  the  cause  which  he  had  so  long 
and  bravely  supported  seemed  desperate  ;  and 
all  prospect  of  rehef  or  assistance  had  by  this 
time  completely  vanished.  Yet  the  gallant 
chief  resisted  several  attempts  to  induce  him 
to  yield,  protesting  that,  rather  than  disarm 
himself  and  his  clan,  abjure  his  king,  and  take 
the  oaths  to  an  usurper,  he  would  live  as  an 
outlaw,  without  regard  to  the  consequences.  To 
this  it  was  answered,  that,  if  ho  only  evinced 
an  inclination  to  submit,  no  oath  would  be  re- 
quired, and  that  he  should  have  his  own  terms. 
Accordiugly,  General  Monk,  then  commander- 
in-chief  in  Scotland,  drew  up  certain  conditions 
which  he  sent  to  Lochiel,  and  which,  with 
some  slight  alterations,  the  latter  accepted  and 
returned  by  one  of  the  prisoners  lately  taken, 
whom  he  released  upon  parole.  And  proudly 
might  he  accept  tlie  terms  offered  to  liim.  No 
oath  was  required  of  Lochiel  to  Cromwell,  but 
his  word  of  honour  to  live  in  peace.  He  and 
liis  clan  were  allowed  to  keep  their  arms  as 
before  the  war  broke  out,  they  behaving  peace- 
ably. Reparation  was  to  be  made  to  Lochiel 
for  the  wood  cut  by  the  garrison  of  Inverlochy. 
A  fuU  indemnity  was  granted  for  all  acts  of 
depredation,  and  crimes  committed  by  liis  men. 
Eeparation  was  to  be  made  to  liis  tenants  for 
aU  the  losses  they  had  sustained  from  the  troops 
All  tithes,  cess,  and  public  burdens  which  had 
not  been  paid,  were  to  be  remitted.  This 
was  in  June  1654. 

Lochiel  with  his  brave  Camerons  lived  in 
peace  till  the  Restoration,  and  duruig  the  two 
succeeding    reigns    he    remained    in    tranquil 
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his  property.  But  iu  1689,  lie 
joined  the  standard  of  King  James,  which  had 
been  raised  by  Viscount  Dundee.  General 
Mackay  had,  by  orders  of  KingWUliam,  offered 
him  a  title  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
apparently  on  the  condition  of  his  remaining 
neutral.  The  offer,  however,  was  rejected  with 
disdain;  and  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  Sir 
Ewen  had  a  conspicuous  share  in  tlie  success 
of  tlie  day.  Before  the  battle,  he  spoke  to  each 
of  his  men,  individually,  and  took  their  promise 
that  they  would  conquer  or  die.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  when  General  Mackay's 
army  raised  a  kind  of  shout,  Lochiel  exclaimed, 
"  Gentlemen,  the  day  is  our  own ;  I  am  the 
oldest  commander  in  the  army,  and  I  have 
always  observed  aomething  ominous  or  fatal 
in  such  a  dull,  heavy,  feeble  noise  as  that  which 
the  enemy  has  just  made  in  their  shou!^." 
These  words  spread  Kke  wUdlire  through  the 
ranks  of  tlie  Highlanders.  Electrified  by  the 
prognostication  of  the  veteran  chief,  they 
rushed  like  furies  on  the  enemy,  and  in  half  an 
hour  the  battle  was  finished.  But  Viscount 
Dundee  had  fallen  early  in  the  fight,  and  Lochiel, 
disgusted  with  the  incapacity  of  Colonel  Can- 
non, who  succeeded  him,  retired  to  Lochaber, 
leaving  the  command  of  his  men  to  his  eldest 
son.*  This  heroic  and  chivalrous  cliief  survived 
till  the  year  1719,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of. 
ninety,  leaving  a  name  distinguished  for 
bravery,  honour,  consistency,  and  disinterested 
devotion  to  the  cause  which  he  so  long  and 
ably  supported.^ 

The  character  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  was 
worthily  upheld  by  his  grandson,  the  "  gentle 
Lochiel,"  though  with  less  auspicious  fortune. 


*  Altliough  Sir  Ewen,  with  his  clan.'liad  joined 
Lord  Dundee  iu  the  service  of  the  abdicated  king, 
yet  his  second  son  was  a  captain  in  the  Scots  Fusileers, 
and  served  with  Maekay  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment. As  the  general  was  observing  the  Highland 
army  drawn  up  on  the  face  of  a  hill  to  the  westward 
of  the  great  pass,  he  turned  round  to  young  Cameron, 
whd  stood  near  him,  and  pointing  to  his  clansmen, 
said,  "There  is  your  father  with  liis  wild  savages; 
how  would  you  like  to  be  with  him?"  "  It  signifies 
little,"  replied  Cameron,  "what  I  would  hke;  but  I 
recommend  it  to  you  to  he  prepared,  or  perhaps  my 
father  and  his  wild  s;ivar;es  may  be  nearer  to  you 
before  night  tlian  yim  w.nild  like."  And  so  indeed  it 
hapiieneii.— Stewart's  IJhIrhcs,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

^  For  the  foregoing  account  of  the  achievements  of 
Sir  Ewen  Cameron  we  liave  been  chiefly  indebted  to 
General  Stewart's  valuable  work  on  the  Highlanders 
and  Highland  Regiments. 


The  share  which  that  gallant  chief  had  in  the 
ill-fated  insurrection  of  17-15—17-10  has  already 
been  fully  told,  and  lus  conduct  throughout 
was  such  as  to  gain  him  the  esteem  and  admira- 
tion of  all.'  The  estates  of  Lochiel  were  of 
course  included  in  the  numerous  forfeitures 
which  followed  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection ;  however,  Charles  Cameron,  son  of  the 
Lochiel  of  the  '45,  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Britain,  and  lent  his  influence  to  the  raising  of 
the  Lochiel  men  for  the  service  of  government. 
His  son,  Donald,  was  restored  to  his  estates 
under  the  general  act  of  amnesty  of  1784.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  latter,  also  named  Donald, 
born  25th  September  1796,  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  the  Guards  in  1814,  and  fouglit  at 
Waterloo.  He  retired  from  the  army  in  1832, 
and  died  14th  December  1858,  leaving  two 
sons  and  four  daughters.  His  eldest  sen, 
Donald,  succeeded  as  chief  of  the  clan 
Cameron. 

The  family  of  Cameron  of  Fassifern,  in 
Argyleshire,  possesses  a  baronetcy  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  conferred  in  1817  on  Ewen  Came- 
ron of  Fassifern,  the  father  of  Colonel  John 
Cameron,  of  the  92d  Highlanders,  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Quatre  Bras,'  16th  June  1815,  while 
bravely  leading  on  his  men,  for  that  officer's 
distinguished  military  services;  at  the  same 
time,  two  Highlanders  were  added  as  sup- 
porters to  his  armorial  bearings,  and  several 
heraldic  distinctions  indicating  the  particular 
services  of  Colonel  Cameron.  On  the  death 
of  Sir  Ewen  in  1828,  his  second  son,  Sir 
Duncan,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy. 

Maclean. 
The  clan  Gillean  or  the  Macleans  is  an- 
other clan  included  by  Mr.  Skene  luider  the 
head  of  Moray.  The  origin  of  the  clan  has 
been  very  much  disputed  ;  according  to  Bu- 
chanan and  other  authorities  it  is  of  Norman 
or  Italian  origin,  descended  from  the  Fitz- 
geralds  of  beland.  "Speed  and  other  Eng 
Ush  historians  derive  the  genealogy  of  the 
Fitzgeralds  from  Seignior  Giraldo,  a  prin- 
cipal officer  under  William  the  Conqueror." 
Their  progenitor,  however    according  to  Cel- 

^  The   portrait  of  the   "gentle  Lochiel"  will  be 
found  at  p.  519,  vol.  i. 
'  For  details,  see  account  of  the  92d  Regiment. 
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lie  tradition,  was  one  Gillean  or  Gill-eiin, 
a  name  signifying  the  young  man,  or  the 
servant  or  follower  of  John,  who  lived  so 
early  as  the  heginning  of  the  5th  century. 
He  was  caUed  Gillean-na-Tuaidhe,  i.e.  Gillean 
with  the  axe,  from  the  dexterous  manner  in 
which  he  wielded  that  weapon  in  battle,  and 
bis  descendants  bear  a  battle-axe  in  their  crest. 
According  to  a  history  of  the  clan  ]\lacIoan 
puhhshed  in  1838  by  "  a  Sennachie,  "  the  clan 
is  traced  up  to  Fergus  I.  of  Scotland,  and  fi-om 
him  back  to  an  Aonghus  Turmhi  Teamhrach, 
"an  ancient  monarch  of  Ireland."  As  to 
which  of  these  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
elan  is  correct,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  decide. 
The  clan  can  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
either. 


r^ ,    '4 


^^^'^^  ^{*^^ 


Cadge— Blackberry  Heath. 

The  Slacleans  have  been  located  in  Mull 
since  the  14th  centiiry.  According  to  Mr 
Skene,  they  appear  originally  to  have  belonged 
to  Moray.  He  says, — "  The  two  oldest  genea- 
logies of  the  Macleans,  of  which  one  is  the 
production  of  the  Beatons,  who  were  hereditary 
sennachies  of  the  family,  concur  in  deriving 
the  clan  Gille-eon  from  the  same  race  from 
whom  the  clans  belonging  to  the  great  Moray 
tribe  are  brought  by  the  MS.  of  1450.  Of 
this  clan  the  oldest  seat  seems  to  have  been 
the  district  of  Lorn,  as  they  first  appear  in 
subjection  to  the  lords  of  Lorn;  and  their 
situation  being  thus  between  the  Camerons 
and  Macnaehtans,  who  were  undisputed 
branches  of  the  Lloray  tribe,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that   the  Macleans    belonged  to 


that  tribe  also.  As  their  oldest  seat  was  thus 
in  Argyle,  while  they  are  unquestionably  a 
part  of  the  tribe  of  Moray,  we  may  infer  that 
they  were  one  of  those  clans  transplanted  from 
jSTorth  Moray  by  Malcolm  TV.,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Glen  Urquhart  was  their  original 
residence,  as  that  district  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Macleans  when  the 
Bissets  came  in." 

The  first  of  the  name  on  record,  GiUean,  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  IIL  (1249-1286), 
and  fought  against  the  Norsemen  at  the  battle 
of  Largs.  In  the  Eagman's  Eoll  we  find  GiUie- 
more  Macilean  described  as  del  Counte  de 
Pertli,  among  those  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward 
I.  in  1296.  As  the  county  of  Perth  at  that 
period  included  Lorn,  it  is  probable  that  ho 
was  the  son  of  the  above  GUlean.  In  the 
reign  of  Robert  the  Bruce  mention  is  made 
of  three  brothers,  John,  Nigel,  and  Dofuall, 
termed  Macgdlean  or  filii  GUlean,  who  appear 
to  have  been  sons  of  GiUiemore,  for  we  find 
John  afterwards  designated  MacgUliemore. 
The  latter  fought  under  Bruce  at  Bannock- 
burn.  A  dispute  having  arisen  witli  the 
Lord  of  Lorn,  the  brothers  left  him  and  took 
refuge  in  the  Isles.  Between  them  and  the 
Mackinnons,  upon  whose  lands  they  appear  to 
have  encroached,  a  bitter  feud  took  place,  which 
led  to  a  most  daring  act  on  the  part  of  the  chief 
of  the  Macleans.  When  following,  with  the 
chief  of  the  Mackinnons,  the  galley  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  he  attacked  the  former  and  slew 
him,  and  immediately  after,  afraid  of  his  ven- 
geance, he  seized  the  Macdonald  himself,  and 
carried  him  prisoner  to  IcolmkiU,  were  Maclean 
detained  him  untU.  he  agreed  to  vow  frieadsliip 
to  the  Macleans,  "  upon  certain  stones  where 
men  were  used  to  make  solemn  vows  in  those 
superstitious  times,"  and  granted  them  the  lands 
in  Mull  which  they  have  ever  since  possessed. 
John  GUliemore,  surnamed  Dim  from  his  dark 
complexion,  appears  to  have  settled  in  Midi 
about  the  year  1330.  Ho  died  in  the  reign  of 
Eobert  II.,  leaving  two  sons,  Lachlan  Lu- 
banach,  ancestor  of  the  Macleans  of  Do  wart, 
and  Eachann  or  Hector  Eeganach,  of  the  Mac- 
leans of  Lochbu}'. 

Lachlan,  the  elder  son,  manied  in  13C6, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  I.,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
by  his  wife,  the    princess  Margaret  Stewart, 
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aud  had  a  son  Hector,  wliicli  became  a  favourite 
name  among  the  Macleans,  as  Kenneth  was 
among  the  ilackenzies,  Evan  among  the  Came- 
rons,  and  Hugh  among  the  Mackays.  Both 
Lachlan  and  his  son.  Hector,  received  extensive 
grants  of  land  from  John,  the  father-ia-law  of 
the  former,  and  his  successor,  Donald.  Alto- 
gether, their  possession  consisted  of  the  isles  of 
Mull,  Tiree,  and  Coll,  with  Morvern  on  the 
mainland,  Kingerloch  and  Ardgour ;  and  the 
clan  GUlean  became  one  of  the  most  important 
and  powerful  of  the  vassal  tribes  of  the  lords 
of  the  Isles. 

Lachlan's  son,  Hector,  called  Eacliann  Ruadh 
nan  Cath,  that  is,  Eed  Hector  of  the  Battles, 
commanded  as  lieutenant-general  under  his 
uncle,  Donald,  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw  in  1411, 
when  he  and  Sir  Alexander  Irving  of  Drum, 
seeking  out  each  other  by  their  armorial  bear- 
ings, encountered  hand  to  hand  and  slew  each 
other;  in  commemoration  of  which  circum- 
stance, we  are  told,  the  Dowart  and  Drum 
families  were  long  accustomed  to  exchange 
swords.  Red  Hector  of  the  Battles  married 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  His 
eldest  son  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Harlaw,  and  detained  in  captivity  a  long 
time  by  the  Earl  of  Mar.  His  brother, 
John,  at  the  head  of  the  Macleans,  was  in 
the  expedition  of  Donald  BaUoch,  cousin  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  1431,  when  the  Isles- 
men  ravaged  Lochaber,  and  were  encountered 
at  Inverlochy,  near  Fortwilliam,  by  the  royal 
forces  under  the  Earls  of  Caithness  and  Mar, 
whom  they  defeated.  In  the  dissensions  which 
arose  between  John,  tlie  last  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  his  turbulent  son,  Angus,  who,  with  the 
island  chiefs  descended  from  the  original  family, 
complaiaed  that  his  father  had  made  improvi- 
dent grants  of  lands  to  the  Macleans  and  other 
tribes,  Hector  Maclean,  chief  of  the  clan,  aud 
great-grandson  of  Eed  Hector  of  the  Battles, 
took  part  with  the  former,  and  commanded 
liis  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Bloody  Bay  in 
1480,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  This 
Hector  was  chief  of  his  tribe  at  the  date  of  the 
forfeiture  of  the  lordship  of  the  Isles  in  1493, 
when  the  clan  GUIean,  or  ClanLean  as  it  came 
to  be  called,  was  divided  into  four  independent 
branches,  viz.,  the  Macleans  of  Dovrart,  the 
Macleans  of  Lochbuy,  the  Macleans  of  Coll, 


and  the  Macleans  of  Ardgour.  I^chlan  Mac- 
lean was  chief  of  Dowart  in  1502,  and  he  and 
his  kinsman,  Maclean  of  Lochbuy,  were  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  Western  Isle^  whom 
that  energetic  mon-irch,  James  IV.,  entered  into 
correspondence  vrith,  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing up  the  confederacy  of  the  Islanders. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  in- 
surrection under  Donald  Dubh,  in  1503,  they 
were  both  implicated  in  it.  Lachlan  Maclean 
was  forfeited  with  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  while 
Maclean  of  Lochbuy  and  several  others  were 
summoned  before  the  parliament,  to  answer  for 
their  treasonable  support  given  to  the  rebels. 
In  1505  Maclean  of  Dowart  abandoned  the 
cause  of  Donald  Dubh  and  submitted  to  the 
government  ;  his  example  was  followed  by 
Maclean  of  Lochbuy  and  other  chiefs  ;  and 
this  had  the  etfect,  soon  after,  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  rebellion. 

Lachlan  ]\Iaclean  of  Dowart  was  killed  at 
Flodden.  His  successor,  of  the  same  name,  was 
one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  Sir  Donald 
Macdonald  of  Lochalsh,  when,  in  November 
1513,  he  brought  forward  his  claims  to  the 
lordship  of  the  Isles.  In  1523  a  feud  of 
a  most  implacable  character  broke  out  between 
the  Macleans  and  the  Campbells,  arising  out 
of  an  occurrence  connected  with  the  "  lady's 
cock,"  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the 
Campbells.  In  1529,  however,  the  Macleans 
joined  the  Clandonald  of  Isla  against  the 
Earl  of  Argyll,  and  ravaged  with  fire  and 
sword  the  lauds  of  Eoseneath,  Craignish,  and 
others  belonging  to  the  Campbells,  killing 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Campbells, 
on  their  part,  retahated  by  laying  waste  great 
portion  of  the  isles  of  Mull  and  Tiree  and 
the  lands  of  Morveni,  belonging  to  the  Mac- 
leans. In  ]\Iay  1530,  Maclean  of  Dowart  and 
Alexander  of  Isla  made  their  personal  submis- 
sion to  the  sovereign  at  Stirling,  and,  with  the 
other  rebel  island  chiefs  who  followed  their 
example,  were  pardoned,  upon  giving  security 
for  theu'  after  obedience. 

In  1545,  Maclean  of  Dowart  acted  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  intrigues  with  England, 
in  fui-thcrancc  of  the  project  of  Henry  VIIL, 
to  force  the  Scottish  nation  to  consent  to  a  mar- 
riage between  Prince  Edward  and  the  young 
Queen  Mary.     He  and  Maclean  of  Lochbuv 
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■were  among  the  barons  of  the  Isles  who  accom- 
panied Donald  Dubh  to  Ireland,  and  at  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  claiming  to  be 
regent  of  Scotland,  swore  allegiance  to  the  king 
ci  England. 

The  subsequent  clan  history  consists  chiefly 
of  a  record  of  feuds  in  which  the  Dowart  Mac- 
leans were  engaged  with  the  Macleans  of  Coll, 
and  the  ilacdonalds  of  Kintyre.  The  dispute 
with  the  former  arose  from  Dowart,  who  was 
generally  recognised  as  the  head  of  the  Clan- 
Lean,  insisting  on  being  followed  as  chief  by 
Maclean  of  CoU,  and  the  latter,  who  held  his 
lands  direct  from  the  crown,  declining  to 
acknowledge  him  as  such,  on  the  groimd  that 
being  a  free  baron,  he  owed  no  service  but  to 
his  sovereign  as  his  feudal  superior.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  refusal,  Dowart,  in  the  year 
15G1,  caused  Coil's  lands  to  be  ravaged,  and 
his  tenants  to  be  imprisoned.  With  some 
difficulty,  and  after  the  lapse  of  several  years. 
Coll  succeeded  in  bringing  his  case  before  the 
piivy  council,  who  ordered  Dowart  to  make 
reparation  to  him  for  the  injury  done  to  liis 
property  and  tenants,  and  likewise  to  refrain 
from  molesting  him  in  future.  But  on  a 
renewal  of  the  feud  some  years  after,  the  Mac- 
leans of  Coll  were  expelled  from  that  island  by 
the  young  laird  of  Dowart. 

The  quarrel  between  tlie  Macleans  and  the 
Macdonalds  of  Isla  and  Kintyre  was,  at  the 
outset,  merely  a  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy of  the  crown  lands  called  the  Rhinns  of 
Isla,  but  it  soon  involved  theso  tribes  in  a  long 
and  bloody  feud,  and  eventually  led  to  the 
destruction  nearly  of  them  both.  The  Mac- 
leans, who  were  in  possession,  claimed  to  hold 
the  lands  in  dispute  as  tenants  of  the  crown, 
but  the  privy  council  decided  that  Macdonald 
of  Isla  was  really  the  crown  tenant.  Lachlan 
Maclean  of  Dowart,  called  Lachlan  Mor,  was 
chief  of  the  Macleans  in  1578.  Under  him  tlie 
feud  with  the  Macdonalds  assumed  a  most 
sanguinary  and  relentless  character.  Full  de- 
tails of  this  feud  will  be  foimd  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work. 

The  mutual  ravages  committed  by  the  hostile 
clans,  in  which  the  kindred  and  vassal  tribes 
on  both  sides  were  involved,  and  the  effects  of 
which  were  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Hebrides,  attracted,  in  1589,  the  serious  atten- 


tion of  the  king  and  council,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  them,  the  rival  chiefs,  with 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  on  receiving  remission, 
under  the  privy  seal,  for  all  the  crimes  committed 
by  them,  were  induced  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh. 
On  tlieir  arrival,  they  were  committed  prisoners 
to  the  castle,  and,  after  some  time,  Maclean  and 
Angus  Macdonald  were  brought  to  trial,  in 
spite  of  the  remissions  granted  to  them  ;  one 
of  the  principal  charges  against  them  being 
their  treasonable  hiring  of  Spanish  and  English 
soldiers  to  fight  in  their  private  quarrels.  Both 
chiefs  submitted  themselves  to  the  king's  mercy, 
and  placed  their  lives  and  lands  at  his  disposal. 
On  payment  each  of  a  small  fine  they  were 
allowed  to  return  to  the  Isles,  Macdonald  of 
Sleat  being  released  at  the  same  time.  Besides 
certain  conditions  being  imposed  upon  them, 
they  were  taken  bound  to  return  to  their  con- 
finement in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  whenever 
they  should  be  summoned,  on  twenty  days' 
warning.  Not  fulfilling  the  conditions,  they 
were,  on  1-lth  July  1593,  cited  to  appear  before 
the  privy  council,  and  as  they  disobeyed  the 
summons,  both  Lachlan  M6r  and  Angus  Mac- 
donald were,  in  1594,  forfeited  by  parliament. 

At  the  battle  of  GlenHvat,  in  that  year, 
fought  between  the  Catholic  Earls  of  Huntly, 
Angus,  and  Errol,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
king's  f6rces,  under  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  on  the 
other,  Lachlan  Mir,  at  the  head  of  the  Mac- 
leans, particularly  distinguished  himself.  Ar- 
gyll lost  the  battle,  but,  says  Mr  Gregory,* 
"  the  conduct  of  Lachlan  Maclean  of  Dowart, 
who  was  one  of  Argyll's  officers,  in  this  action, 
woidd,  if  imitated  by  the  other  leaders,  have 
converted  the  defeat  into  a  victory." 

In  1596  Lachlan  Mor  repaired  to  court, 
and  on  making  his  submission  to  the  king,  the 
act  of  forfeiture  was  removed.  He  also  received 
from  the  crown  a  lease  of  the  Khinns  of  Isla, 
so  long  in  dispute  between  him  and  Macdonald 
of  Dunyveg.  While  thus  at  the  head  of  favour, 
however,  his  unjust  and  oppressive  conduct  to 
the  family  of  the  Macleans  of  CoU,  whose  castle 
and  island  he  had  seized  some  years  before,  on 
the  death  of  Hector  Maclean,  proprietor  there- 
of, was  brought  before  the  privy  council  by 
Laclilan  Maclean,  then  of  CoU,  Hector's  son, 
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and  Uie  game  year  he  was  ordered  to  deliver  up 
not  only  the  castle  of  CoU,  but  all  his  own 
castles  and  strongholds,  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Isles,  on  twenty-four  hours'  warning,  also,  to 
restore  to  CoU,  within  thirty  da3's,  all  the  lands 
of  which  he  liad  deprived  him,  under  a  penalty 
of  10,000  morks.  In  1598,  Lachlan  Mor,  with 
the  viev?  of  expelling  the  Macdonalds  from 
Isla,  lo%'icd  his  vassals  and  proceeded  to  that 
island,  and  after  aa  ineffectual  attempt  at  an 
adjustment  of  their  differences,  was  encoun- 
tered, on  5th  August,  at  the  head  of  Loch- 
greinord,  by  Sir  James  jMacdonald,  son  of 
Angus,  at  the  head  of  his  clan,  when  the 
Jlacleans  were  defeated,  and  their  chief  killed, 
with  80  of  lii.s  principal  men  and  200  common 
soldiers.  Lachlan  Barrach  Maclean,  a  son  of 
Sir  Lachlan,  was  dangerously  wounded,  but 
escaped. 

Hector  Maclean,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Sir  Lachlan,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force, 
afterwards  invaded  Isla,  and  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  Macdonalds  at  a  place  called  Bern 
Bige,  and  then  ravaged  the  whole  island.  In 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  chiefs  for  the 
pacification  of  the  Isles  in  1616,  we  find  that 
Maclean  of  Dowart  was  not  to  use  in  his  house 
more  than  four  tun  of  wine,  and  CoU  and 
Lochbuy  one  tun  each. 

Sir  Lachlan  Maclean  of  Morvern,  a  younger 
brother  of  Hector  Maclean  of  Dowart,  was  in 
1631  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  by 
Charles  I.,  and  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
he  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Dowart.  In  the 
civU  wars  the  Macleans  took  arms  under  Mon- 
trose, and  fought  vaUantly  for  the  royal  cause. 
At  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  2d  February 
1045,  Sir  Lachlan  commanded  his  clan.  lie 
engaged  in  the  subsequent  battles  of  the  royalist 
general.  Sir  Hector  Maclean,  his  son,  with 
800  of  Ids  foUowers,  was  at  the  battle  of  Inver- 
keithing,  20th  July  1G51,  when  tlic  royali.sts 
were  opposed  to  the  troops  of  Oliver  CromwoU. 
On  this  occasion  an  instance  of  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  chief  was  sho^vn  on  the  part  of  the 
Macleans.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  Sir  Hector 
was  covered  from  the  enemy's  attacks  by  seven 
brothers  of  his  clan,  all  whom  successively 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  his  defence.  Each 
brother,  as  ho  feU,  exclaimed,  "  Fear  eUe  air 
son  Eadiainn"  'Another  for  Eachann,'  or  Hec- 


tor, and  a  fresh  one  stepping  in,  answered, 
"Bos  air  son  Eachainn,"  '  Death  for  Eachann.' 
The  former  phrase,  says  General  Stewart,  has 
continued  over  since  to  be  a  proverb  or  watch- 
word, when  a  man  encounters  any  sudden  dan 
ger  that  requires  instant  succour.  Sir  Hector, 
however,  was  left  among  the  slain,  with  about 
500  of  his  foUowers. 

The  Dowart  estates  had  become  deeply 
involved  in  debt,  and  the  Marquis  of  Aigyl!, 
by  purchasing  them  up,  had  acquired  a  claim 
against  the  lands  of  Maclean,  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  greater  portion  of  them  becoming  the 
property  of  that  accumulatiug  family.  In  1074, 
after  the  execution  of  the  marqms,  payment 
was  insisted  upon  by  his  son,  the  earl.  The 
tutor  of  Maclean,  the  chief,  his  nophew,  being 
a  minor,  evaded  the  demand  for  a  CMn-sidorable 
time,  and  at  length  showed  a  disposition  to 
resist  it  by  force.  ArgyU  had  recourse  to  legal 
proceedings,  and  supported  by  a  body  of  2,000 
CampbeUs,  he  crossed  into  Mull,  wiiero  ho  took 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Dowail,  and  placed  a 
garrison  in  it.  The  iM  acleans,  however,  refused 
to  pay  their  rents  to  tlio  cavl.  and  in  conse- 
quence he  prepared  for  a  second  invasion  of 
Mull.  To  resist  it,  the  M.icd.inalds  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  ^Macleans,  but  Argyll's  flliips 
were  driven  back  by  a  stona,  ^^■hen  he  applied 
to  government,  and  even  wont  to  London,  to 
ask  as.sistance  from  the  king.  Lord  Macdonald 
and  other  friends  of  the  Macleans  followed  him, 
and  laid  a  statement  of  the  dispute  before 
Charles,  who,  in  February  1676,  remitted  the 
matter  to  three  lords  of  tlie  Scottish  privy 
council.  No  decision,  however,  wafj  come  to 
by  them,  and  Argyll  was  allowed  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Mull  -(vithout  resistance 
in  1680.  At  the  battle  of  KiUiecrankie,  Sir 
John  Maclean,  with  his  regiment,  was  placed  on 
Dundee's  right,  and  among  the  troops  on  his  left 
was  a  batt.'dion  under  Sir  Alexander  Maclean. 
The  Macleans  were  amongst  the  Highlanders 
surprised  and  defeated  at  Cromdale  in  1690. 
In  the  rebeUion  of  1715,  the  Macleans  ranged 
themselves  under  the  standard  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  and  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir.  For  his  share  in  the  insurrection  Sil 
John  Maclean,  the  chief,  was  forfeited,  but  the 
estates  were  nfter\vards  restored  to  the  family. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1745 
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Sir  John's  son,  Sir  Hector  Maclean,  the  fifth  I  told  by  Boswell,  it  would  appear  that  the  feel- 


baronet,  was  apprehended,  with  his  servant,  at 
Edinburgh,  and  conveyed  to  London.  He  was 
set  at  hberty  in  June  1 747.  At  Culloden,  how- 
ever, 500  of  his  clan  fought  for  Prince  Charles, 
under  Maclean  of  Drimnin,  who  was  slain  while 
leading  them  on.  Sir  Hector  died,  unmarried, 
at  Paris,  in  1750,  when  the  title  devolved  upon 
his  third  cousin,  the  remainder  being  to  heirs 
male  whatsoever.  This  third  cousin.  Sir  Allan 
Maclean,  was  great-grandson  of  Donald  Mac- 
lean of  Brolas,  eldest  son,  by  his  second  mar- 


ing  of  devotion  to  the  chief  had  survived  the 
abolition  act  of  1747.  "The  Maclnniees  are 
said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  clan  of  Maclean. 
Sir  Allan  had  been  told  that  one  of  the  name 
liad  refused  to  send  him  some  rum,  at  which 
the  knight  was  in  great  indignation.  '  You 
rascal ! '  said  he,  '  don't  you  know  that  I  can 
hang  you,  if  I  please  J  Eef  use  to  send  rum  to 
me,  you  rascal !  Don't  you  know  that  if  I 
order  you  to  go  and  cut  a  man's  throat,  you 
are  to  do  it  ? '     '  Yes,  an't  please  your  honour, 


riage,  of  Hector  Maclean  of  Dowart,  the  father  '  aud  my  own  too,  and  hang  myself  too  ! '     The 

poor  fellow  denied  that  he  had  re- 
fused to  send  the  rum.  His  making 
these  professions  was  not  merely  a 
pretence  in  presence  of  his  chief,  for, 
after  he  and  I  were  out  of  Sir  Allan's 
hearing,  he  told  me,  '  Had  he  sent 
his  dog  for  the  rum,  I  would  have 
given  it :  I  would  cut  my  bones  for 
him.'  Sir  AUan,  by  the  way  of 
upbraiding  the  fellow,  said,  '  I  be- 
lieve you  are  a  Campbell /'" 

Dying  without  male  issue  in 
1 783,  Sir  Allan  was  succeeded  by 
liis  kinsman,  Sir  Hector,  7th  baro- 
net; on  whose  death,  Nov.  2,  1818, 
his  brother,  Lieut. -general  Sir-  Pitz- 
roy  Jefl'eries  Grafton  Maclean,  be- 
came the  8th  baronet.  He  died 
July  5,  ,1847,  leaving  two  sons,  Sir 
Charles  Pitzroy  Grafton  Maclean  of 
Morvern,  and  Donald  Maclean,  of 
the  chancery  bar.  Sir  Charles,  9th 
baronet,  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  and  Eev.  Jacob  Marsham, 
uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Eomney,  and 
has  issue,  a  son,  Pitzroy  Donald, 
major  13th  dragoons,  and  four 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  Louisa,  became  the 
wife  of  Hon.  Ralph  Pelham  NevOle,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Abergavenny. 

The  first  of  the  Lochbuy  branch  of  the  Mao 
leans  was  Hector  Eeganaoh,  brother  of  Lachlan 
Lubanach  above  mentioned.  He  had  a  bor 
named  John,  or  Murchard,  whose  great-grand- 
son, John  Og  Maclean  of  Lochbuy,  received 
from  King  James  IV.  several  charters  of  the 
lands  and  baronies  which  had  been  held  bj'  his 
very  hospitably.     Prom  the  folio-wing  anecdote  '  progenitors.     He  was  killed,  with  his  two  oldei 


Sir  Allan  JLiclean.  From  the  original  painting  in  possession  of 
John  Maclean  Mackenzie  Grieves,  Esq.  of  Hutton  Hall,  Ber- 
wickshire. 


of  the  first  baronet.  Su-  AUan  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Hector  Maclean  of  Coll,  and  had 
three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Maria, 
became  the  wife  of  Maclean  of  Kinlochaline, 
and  the  second,  Sibella,  of  Maclean  of  Inver- 
Rcadell.  In  1773,  when  Johnson  and  BosweU 
visited  the  Hebrides,  Sir  AUan  was  chief  of 
the  clan.  He  resided  at  that  time  on  Inch- 
kenneth,  one  of  his  smaUer  islands,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  JIuU,  where  he  entertained  his  visitors 
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soiii,  in  a  family  feud  with  the  Macleans  of 
DoTvart.  His  only  sm-viving  son,  Murdoch, 
was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  same  feud, 
to  retire  to  Ireland,  where  he  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  AntrLm.  By  the 
mediation  of  his  father-in-law,  his  difierences 
with  Dowart  were  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and 
he  returned  to  the  isles,  where  he  spent  his 
latter  years  in  peace.  The  house  of  Lochhuy 
has  always  maiutaiued  that  of  the  two  brothers, 
Lachlan  Lubanach  and  Hector  Eeganach,  the 
latter  was  the  senior,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  chiefship  of  the  Macleans  is  vested  in  its 
head ;  "  but  this,"  says  Mr  Gregory,  "  is  a 
point  on  which  there  is  no  certain  evidence." 
Tl\e  whole  clan,  at  different  periods,  have  fol- 
lowed the  head  of  both  families  to  the  field,  aud 
fought  under  their  command.  The  Lochhuy 
family  now  spells  its  name  Maclaine. 

The  Coll  branch  of  the  Macleans,  like  that 
of  Dowart,  descended  from  LacUan  Lubanach, 
said  to  have  been  grandfather  of  the  fourth 
laird  of  Dowart  and  first  laird  of  Coll,  who 
were  brothers.  John  Maclean,  surnamed 
Garbh,  son  of  Lachlan  of  Dowart,  obtained 
the  isle  of  CoU  and  the  lauds  of  Quinish  in 
Mull  from  Alexander,  Earl  of  Eoss  and  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  and  afterwards,  on  the  forfeiture 
of  Cameron,  the  lands  of  Lochiel.  The  latter 
grant  engendered,  as  we  have  seen,  a  deadly 
feud  between  the  Camerons  and  the  Macleans. 
At  one  time  the  son  and  successor  of  John 
Garbh  occupied  Lochiel  by  force,  but  was  kiUed 
in  a  conflict  with  the  Camerons  at  Corpach,  in 
the  reign  of  James  III.  His  infant  son  would 
also  have  been  put  to  death,  had  the  boy  not 
been  saved  by  the  MacgUlunies  or  Macalonichs, 
a  tribe  of  Lochaber  that  generally  followed  the 
clan  Cameron.  This  youth,  subsequently  knoAvn 
as  John  Abrach  Maclean  of  Coll,  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  in  1493,  and  from  him 
was  adopted  the  patronymic  appellation  of  Mac- 
lean Abrach,  by  which  the  lairds  of  Coll  were 
over  after  distinguished. 

The  tradition  concerning  this  heir  of  Coll  is 
thus  related  by  Dr  Johnson,  in  his  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides:— "On  the  wall  of  old  CoU  Castle 
was,  not  long  ago,  a  stone  with  an  inscription, 
importing,  '  That  if  any  man  of  the  clan  of 
Macalonich  shall  appear  before  this  castle, 
Ihoui-'h  he   come  at   midnight  with    a  man's 


head  in  his  hand,  he  shall  there  find  safety  and 
protection  against  all  but  the  king.'  This  is  aL 
old  Highland  treaty  made  upon  a  memoi-able 
occasion.  Maclean,  the  son  of  John  Garbh, 
had  obtained,  it  is  said,  from  James  II., 
a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Locliiel.  Forfeited 
estates  were  not  in  those  days  quietly  resigned : 
Maclean,  therefore,  went  with  an  armed  force 
to  seize  his  new  possessions,  and,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  took  his  wife  with  him.  The 
Camerons  rose  in  defence  of  their  chief,  and  a 
battle  was  fought  at  the  head  of  Lochness, 
near  the  place  where  Fort  Augustus  now 
stands,  in  which  Lochiel  obtained  the  victory, 
and  ^Maclean,  with  his  followers,  was  defeated 
and  destroyed.  The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors,  and  being  pregnant,  was  placed 
in  the  custody  of  Macalonich,  one  of  a  tribe  or 
family  branched  fi'om  Cameron,  with  orders,  if 
she  brought  a  boy,  to  destroy  him,  if  a  girl,  to 
spare  her.  Macalonich's  wife  had  a  girl  about 
the  same  time  at  which  Lady  M'Lean  brought 
a  boy  ;  and  Macalonich,  with  more  generosity 
to  his  captive  than  fidelity  to  his  trust,  con- 
trived that  the  children  should  be  changed. 
Maclean  in  time  recovered  his  original  patri 
mony,  and  in  gratitude  to  liis  friend,  made  his 
castle  a  place  of  refuge  to  any  of  the  clan  that 
should  think  himself  in  danger ;  and  Maclean 
took  upon  himself  and  his  posterity  the  care  of 
educating  the  heir  of  Macalonich.  The  power 
of  protection  subsists  no  longer ;  but  Maclean 
of  CoU  now  educates  the  heir  of  Macalonich." 
The  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  simple 
islanders  of  CoU  from  Popery  to  Protestantism 
is  curious.  The  laird  had  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation,  but  found  his  people 
reluctant  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  To  compel  them  to  do  so,  he  took  his 
station  one  Sunday  in  the  path  which  led  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  as  his  clansmen 
approached  he  drove  them  back  with  his  cane. 
They  at  once  made  their  way  to  the  Protestant 
place  of  worship,  and  from  this  persuasive  mode 
of  conversion  his  vassals  ever  after  called  it  the 
reUgion  of  the  gold-headed  stick.  Lachlan, 
the  seventh  proprietor  of  CoU,  went  over  to 
HoUand  with  some  of  his  own  men,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  obtained  the  command 
of  a  company  in  General  Mackay's  regiment, 
in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.     He 
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afterwards  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was 
flrcwned  in  the  water  of  Lochy,  in  Lochaber, 
in  1G87. 

Colonel  Hugh  ilaclean,  London,  the  last 
laird  of  Coll,  of  that  name,  was  the  15th  in 
regular  descent  from  John  Garbh,  son  of 
Lauchlan  Lubanach. 

The  Ardqodr  branch  of  the  Macleans,  which 
held  its  lands  directly  from  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  is  descended  from  Donald,  another  son 
of  Lachlan,  tliird  laird  of  Dowart.  The  estate 
of  Ardgour,  which  is  in  Argyleshire,  had  pre- 
viously belonged  to  a  different  tribe  (the  Mac- 
xnasters),  but  it  was  conferred  upon  Donald, 
either  by  Alexander,  Earl  of  Eoss,  or  by  his 
Bon  and  successor,  John.  In  1463,  Ewen  or 
Eugene,  sou  of  Donald,  held  the  office  of 
seneschal  of  the  household  to  the  latter  earl ; 
and  in  1493,  Lachlan  Macewen  Maclean  was 
laird  of  Ardgour.  Alexander  Maclean,  Esq., 
the  present  laird  of  Ardgour,  is  the  14th  from 
father  to  son. 

During  the  17th  and  18tli  centuries  the 
Macleans  of  Lochbuy,  Coll,  and  Ardgour,  more 
fortunate  than  the  Dowart  branch  of  the  clan, 
contrived  to  preserve  their  estates  nearly  en- 
tire, although  compelled  by  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll  to  renounce  their  holdings  in  capite  of 
the  crown,  and  to  become  vassals  of  that 
nobleman.  They  continued  zealous  partizans 
of  the  Stuarts,  iu  whose  cause  they  suffered 
severely. 

From  Lachlan  Og  Maclean,  a  younger  son 
of  Laclilan  M^r  of  Dowart,  sprung  the  family 
of  ToRLOisK  in  MuLL 

Of  the  numerous  flourishing  cadets  of  the 
different  branches,  the  principal  were  the 
Macleans  of  Kinlochalinb,  Aediornish,  and 
Drimnik,  descended  from  the  famCy  of 
Dowart;  of  Tapul  and  Scallasdale,  in  the 
island  of  MuU,  from  that  of  Lochbuy ;  of  Isle 
OP  Mdck,  from  that  of  Coll;  and  of  Bobrbra, 
in  North  Uist  and  Treshinish,  from  that  of 
Ardgour.  The  family  of  Borrera  are  repre- 
sented by  Donald  Maclean,  Esq.,  and  General 
Archibald  Maclean.  From  the  Isle  of  Muck 
and  Treshinish  Jlacleans  is  descended  A.  C. 
Maclean,  Esq.  of  Haremere  Hall,  Sussex. 

The  Macleans  of  Penntcross,  island  of  Mull, 
represented  by  Alexander  Maclean,  Esq.,  de- 
rives ficm  John  Dubh,  the  first  Maclean  of 


Morvern.  General  Allan  Maclean  of  Penny 
cross,  colonel  of  the  13th  light  dragoons, 
charged  with  tiem  at  Waterloo. 

The  force  of  the  Macleans  was  at  one  time 
800;  in  1745  it  was  500. 

MACNAUGHTON. 


Dadge — Heath. 

Another  clan,  supposed  by  Mr  Skene  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  Moray,  is  the  clan 
Nachtan  or  Macnaugbton. 

The  MS.  of  1450  deduces  the  descent  of  tho 
heads  of  this  clan  from  JSTaohtan  Mor,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  10th  century. 
The  Gaelic  name  Neachtain  is  the  same  as  tha 
Pictish  Nectan,  celebrated  in  the  Pidish 
Chronicle  as  on*  of  the  great  Celtic  divisions 
in  Scotland,  and  the  appellation  is  among  the 
most  ancient  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the 
original  seat  of  the  Cruithen  Picts.  According 
to  Buchanan  of  Auchmar,!  the  heads  of  this 
clan  were  for  ages  thanes  of  Loch  Tay,  and 
possessed  all  the  country  between  the  south 
side  of  Loch-Fyne  and  Lochawe,  parts  of  which 
were  Glenira,  Glenshira,  Glenfine,  and  other 
places,  while  their  principal  seat  was  Dun- 
derraw  on  Loch-Fyne. 

In  the  reign  of  Robert  III.,  Maurice  or 
Morice  Macnaugbton  had  a  charter  from  Colin 
Campbell  of  Lochow  of  sundry  lands  in  Over 
Lochow,  but  their  first  settlement  in  Argyle- 
shire, in  the  central  parts  of  which  their  lands 
latterly  whoUy  lay,  took  place  long  before 
this.     When  Malcolm  the  Maiden  attempted 

^  History  of  the  Origiit  of  the  Clans,  p.  84. 
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to  civilise  the  ancient  province  of  Moray,  by 
introdacing  Norman  and  Saxon  families,  such 
as  the  Bissets,  the  Comyns,  &c.,  in  the  place 
of  the  rude  Celtic  natives  whom  he  had  ex- 
patriated to  the  south,  he  gave  lands  in  or 
near  Strathtay  or  Strathspey,  to  Nachtan  of 
Moray,  for  those  he  had  held  in  that  province. 
He  had  there  a  residence  called  Dunnaohtan 
castle.  Nesbit^  describes  this  Nachtan  as 
"  an  eminent  man  in  the  time  of  Malcolm  IV.," 
and  says  that  he  "  was  in  great  esteem  with 
the  family  of  Lochawe,  to  whom  he  was  very 
assistant  in  their  wars  with  the  Maodougals, 
for  wliich  he  was  rewarded  with  sundry  lands. " 
The  family  of  Lochawe  here  mentioned  were 
the  Campbells. 

The  Macnaughtons  appear  to  have  been 
fairly  and  finally  settled  in  Argyleshire  pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  as  Gil- 
christ Macnaughton,  styled  of  that  ilk,  was  by 
that  monarch  appointed,  in  1287,  heritable 
keeper  of  his  castle  and  island  of  Frechelan 
(Fraoch  EUan)  on  Lochawe,  on  condition  that 
lie  should  be  properly  entertained  when  he 
should  pass  that  way ;  whence  a  castle  em- 
battled was  assumed  as  the  crest  of  the  family. 

Tliis  Gilchrist  was  father  or  grandfather  oi 
Donald  Macnaughton  of  that  ilk,  who,  being 
nearly  connected  with  the  Macdougals  of  Lorn, 
joined  that  powerful  cliief  with  his  clan  against 
Kobert  the  Bruce,  and  fought  against  the  latter 
at  the  battle  of  Dalree  in  1306,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  estates. 
In  Abercromby's  Martial  Achievements,^  it  is 
related  that  the  extraordinary  courage  shown 
by  the  king  in  having,  in  a  narrow  pass,  slain 
with  his  own  hand  several  of  his  pursuers, 
and  amongst  the  rest  three  brothers,  so  greatly 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  chief  of  the 
Macnaughtons  that  he  became  thenceforth  one 
of  his  firmest  adherents.* 

His  son  and  successor,  Duncan  Macnaugh- 
ton of  that  ilk,  was  a  steady  and  loyal  subject 
to  King  David  II.,  who,  as  a  reward  for  his 
fidelity,  conferred  on  his  son,  Alexander,  lands 
in  the  island  of  Lewis,  a  portion  of  the  for- 
feited possessions  of  John  of  the  Isles,  which 
the  chiefs  of  the  clan  Naughton  held  for  a 


-  Heraldry,  vol.  i.  p.  419. 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  577. 

*  See  account  of  the  Macdougals 


time.  The  ruins  of  their  castle  of  Macnaugh 
ton  are  still  pointed  out  on  that  island. 

Donald  Macnaughton,  a  younger  son  of  the 
family,  was,  in  1436,  elected  bishop  of  Dun 
keld,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Alexander  Macnaughton  of  that  ilk,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  16tli  century, 
was  knighted  by  James  IV.,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  the  disastrous  field  of  Flodden,  where 
he  was  slain,  with  nearly  the  whole  chivalry 
of  Scotland.  His  son,  John,  was  succeeded 
by  his  second  son,  Malcolm  Macnaughton  of 
Glenshira,  his  eldest  son  having  predeceased 
him.  Malcolm  died  in  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  James  VI.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Alexander. 

Jolm,  the  second  son  of  JIalcolm,  being  of 
a  handsome  appearance,  attracted  the  notice  of 
King  James  VI.,  who  appointed  him  one  of 
his  pages  of  honour,  on  his  accession  to  the 
English  crown.  He  became  rich,  and  pur- 
chased lands  in  KintjTe,  His  elder  brother, 
Alexander  Macnaughton  of  that  ilk,  adhered 
fijmly  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  his 
service  sustained  many  severe  losses.  At  the 
Restoration,  as  some  sort  of  compensation,  he 
was  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  and,  unlike  many 
others,  received  from  that  monarch  a  Hheral 
pension  for  life.  Sir  Alexander  Macnaughton 
spent  his  later  days  in  London,  where  he 
died.  His  son  and  successor,  John  !Macnaugh- 
tou  of  that  ilk,  succeeded  to  an  estate  greatly 
burdened  with  debt,  but  did  not  hesitate  in 
his  adherence  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
Stuarts.  At  the  head  of  a  considerable  body 
of  his  own  clan,  he  joined  Viscount  Dundee, 
and  was  with  him  at  KUliecrankie.  James 
VII.  signed  a  deed  in  his  favour,  restormg  to 
his  family  all  its  old  lands  and  hereditary 
rights,  but,  as  it  never  passed  the  seals  in  Scot- 
land, it  was  of  no  value.  His  lands  were  taken 
from  him,  not  by  forfeiture,  but  "  the  estate," 
says  Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  "  was  evicted  by 
creditors  for  sums  noways  equivalent  to  its 
value,  and,  there  being  no  diligence  used  for 
relief  thereof,  it  went  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
family."  His  son,  Alexander,  a  captain  in 
Queen  Anne's  guards,  was  killed  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Vigo  in  1702.  His  brother,  John, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  was  for 
many  years  collector  of  customs  at  Anstnithci 
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ia  Fife,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  in- 
spector-general in  the  same  department.  The 
direct  male  line  of  the  Macnaughton  chiefs 
became  extinct  at  his  death. 

"  The  Mackenricks  are  ascribed  to  the  Mac- 
naughton lino,  as  also  families  of  Macknights 
(or  Macneits),  Macnayers,  Machraynes,  and 
Maoeols."  The  present  head  of  the  Jlaobraynes 
is  John  Burns  Macbrayne,  Esq.  of  Glen- 
branter,  Cowel,  Argyleshire,  grandson  of 
Donald  Macbrayne,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  who 
was  great-grandson,  on  the  female  side,  of 
Alexander  Macnaughton  of  that  ilk,  and  heir 
of  line  of  John  Macnaughton,  inspector-general 
of  customs  in  Scotland.  On  this  account  the 
present  representative  of  the  Maobraynes  is 
entitled  to  quarter  his  arms  with  those  of  the 
Mdcnaughtons. 

There  are  stiU  in  Athole  families  of  the 
Macnaughton  name,  proving  so  far  what  has 
been  stated  repecting  their  early  possession 
of  lands  in  that  district.  Stewart  of  Garth 
makes  most  honourable  mention  of  one  of  the 
sept,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Menzies  of  Cul- 
dares  in  the  year  1745.  That  gentleman  had 
been  "  out"  in  1715,  and  was  pardoned.  Grate- 
ful so  far,  he  did  not  join  Prince  Charles,  but 
sent  a  fine  charger  to  him  as  he  entered  England. 
The  servant,  Macnaughton,  who  conveyed  the 
present,  was  taken  and  tried  at  Carlisle.  The 
errand  on  which  he  had  come  was  clearly 
proved,  and  he  was  offered  pardon  and  life  if 
he  would  reveal  the  name  of  the  sender  of  the 
horse.  He  asked  with  indignation  if  they  sup- 
posed that  he  could  be  such  a  villain.  They 
repeated  the  offer  to  him  on  the  scaffold,  but 
he  died  firm  to  his  notion  of  fidelitj .  His  life 
was  nothing  to  that  of  his  master,  he  said. 
The  brother  of  this  Macnaughton  was  known 
to  Garth,  and  was  one  of  the  Gael  who 
always  carried  a  weapon  about  him  to  his 
dying  day.^ 

Under  the  subordinate  head  of  Siol  O'Cain, 
other  two  clans  are  included  in  the  Maormor- 
dom  of  Moray,  viz.,  clan  Eoich  or  Mimro,  and 
clan  Gillemhaol  or  Macniillan. 

MUNBO. 

The  posaessiona  of  the  clan  Monro  or  Munro, 
°  tSmibert's  Clans. 


situated  on  the  north  side  of  Cromarty  Fifth, 
were  generally  known  in  the  Highlands  by 
the  name  of  Fearrann  Donull  or  Donald's 
country,  being  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  the 
progenitor  of  the  clan,  Donald  the  son  of 
O'Ceann,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Macbeth. 
The  Munroes  were  vassals  of  the  Earls  of  Boss, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  native 
Scottish  Gael.  According  to  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie, they  came  originally  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  with  the  Macdonalds,  on  whielx  great 
clan  "  they  had  constantly  a  depending."  Their 
name  he  states  to  have  been  derived  from 
"  a  mount  on  the  river  Eoe,"  county  Dorry. 
Clan  tradition,  probably  not  more  to  be  relied 
upon  than  tradition  generally,  holds  that  they 
formed  a  branch  of  the  natives  of  Scotland 
who,  about  357,  being  di-iven  out  by  the 
Eomans,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Ireland, 
were  located  for  several  centuries  on  the  stream 
of  the  Eoe,  and  among  the  adjacent  mountains. 
In  the  time  of  Malcolm  II.,  or  beginning  of 
the  11th  century,  the  ancestors  of  the  Munroes 
are  said  to  have  come  over  to  Scotland  to  aid 
in  expelling  the  Danes,  under  the  above  named 
Donald,  son  of  O'Ceann,  who,  for  liis  services, 
received  the  lands  of  East  Dingwall  in  Eoss- 
shire.  These  lands,  erected  into  a  barony, 
were  denominated  Foulis,  from  Loch  Foyle 
in  Ireland,  and  the  chief  of  the  clan  was  desig- 
nated of  Foulis,  his  residence  in  the  parish  of 
Eiltearn,  near  the  mountain  called  Ben  Uaish 
or  Ben  Wyvis.     So  says  tradition. 

MUNRO  OF  FOULIS. 
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j\jiother  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Munro  is  that,  from  having  acted  as 
bailiffs  or  stewards  to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  in 
the  earldom  of  Boss,  they  were  called  "  Muu- 
rosses."  Skene,  as  we  have  said,  ranks  the 
clan  as  members  of  a  great  familj'  called  the 
Siol  O'Cain,  and  makes  them  out  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  clan  Chattan,  by  ingeniously  converting 
O'Cain  into  O'Cathan,  and  thus  forming  Chat- 
tan.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  says  the  name 
originally  was  Bunroe. 

Hugh  Munro,  the  first  of  the  family  authen- 
tically designated  of  Foulis,  died  in  1126.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Donald, 
the  son  of  O'Ceann  above  mentioned.  Eobert, 
reckoned  the  second  baron  of  Foulis,  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  wars  of  David  I.  and 
Malcolm  IV.  Donald,  heir  of  Eobert,  built 
the  old  tower  of  Foulis.  His  successor,  Eobert, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland. 
George,  fifth  baron  of  Foulis,  obtained  charters 
from  Alexander  II.  Soon  after  the  accession 
of  Alexander  III.,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
against  the  Earl  of  Eoss,  the  feudal  superior 
of  the  Munroes,  by  the  clans  Ivor,  Talvigh, 
and  Laiwe,  and  other  people  of  the  province. 
The  earl  having  apprehended  their  leader,  and 
imprisoned  him  at  Dingwall,  the  insurgents 
seized  upon  his  second  son  at  Balnagowan,  and 
detained  him  as  a  hostage  till  their  leader 
should  be  released.  The  IMunroes  and  the 
DingwaUs  immediately  took  up  arms,  and 
setting  off  in  pursuit,  overtook  the  insur- 
gents at  Bealligh-ne-Broig,  between  Ferran- 
donald  and  Loch- Broom,  where  a  sanguinary 
conflict  took  place.  "  The  clan  Iver,  clan 
Talvigh,  and  clan  Laiwe,"  says  Sir  Eobert 
Gordon,  "  wer  almost  uterlie  extinguished 
and  slain."  The  earl's  son  was  rescued,  and 
to  requite  the  service  performed  he  made 
various  grants  of  land  to  tlie  Munroes  and 
DingwaUs. 

Sir  Eobert  Munro,  the  sixth  of  his  house, 
fought  in  the  army  of  Bruce  at  the  battle  of 
Baimockbum.  His  only  son,  George,  fell 
tbere,  leaving  an  heir,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather.  This  George  !Munro  of  Foulis 
was  slain  at  HalidonMll  in  1333.  The  same 
year,  according  to  Sir  Eobert  Gordon,  although 
Shaw  makes  the  date  1454,  occurred  the  re- 
markable event  which  led  to  a  feud  between 


the  Munroes  and  Mackintoshes,  and  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  former  date  in 
the  General  History. 

Eobert,  the  eighth  baron  of  Foulis,  married 
a  niece  of  Eupheme,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Eoss,  and  queen  of  Eobert  II.  He  was 
killed  in  an  obscure  skirmish  in  1369,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Hugh,  ninth  baron  of 
Foulis,  who  jomed  Donald,  second  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  when  he  claimed  the  earldom  of  Eoss  in 
right  of  his  wife. 

The  forfeiture  of  the  earldom  of  Eoss  in 
1476,  made  the  Munroes  and  other  vassal 
families  independent  of  any  superior  but  the 
crown.  In  the  charters  which  the  family  of 
Foulis  obtained  from  the  Scottish  kings,  at 
various  times,  they  were  declared  to  hold  their 
lands  on  the  singular  tenure  of  furnishing  a 
ball  of  snow  at  Midsurumer  if  required,  which 
the  hollows  in  their  mountain  property  could 
at  all  times  supply;  and  it  is  said  that  when  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  proceeded  north  against 
the  Pretender  in  1746,  the  Munroes  actually 
sent  him  some  snow  to  cool  his  wines.  In 
one  charter,  the  addendum  was  a  pair  of  white 
gloves  or  three  pennies. 

Eobert,  the  14th  baron,  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkie  in  1547.  Eobert  ilore  IMimro,  the 
15th  chief,  was  a  faitliful  friend  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots.  Buchanan  states,  that  when 
that  unfortunate  princess  went  to  Inverness  in 
1562,  "  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  their  sove- 
reign's danger,  a  great  number  of  the  most 
eminent  Scots  poured  in  around  her,  especially 
the  Erasers  and  Munroes,  who  were  esteemed 
the  most  valiant  of  the  clans  inhabiting  those 
countries."  These  two  clans  took  for  the 
Queen  Inverness  castle,  which  had  refused  her 
admission. 

With  the  MacKenzies  the  Mum-oes  were 
often  at  feud,  and  Andrew  Munro  of  lililn- 
town  defended,  for  three  years,  the  castle  of 
the  canonry  of  Eoss,  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Eegent  Moray  in  1569,  against  the 
clan  Kenzie,  at  the  expense  of  many  lives  on 
both  sides.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  de- 
livered up  to  the  Mackenzies  under  tlie  act  of 
pacification. 

The  chief,  Eobert  More  Munro,  became  a 
Protestant  at  an  early  period  of  the  Scottish 
Eeformation.     He  died  in  1588.      His  son, 
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Robert,  sixteenth  Laron  of  Foulis,  died  with- 
out issue  in  July  1589,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Hector  Munro,  seventeenth  baron 
of  Foulis.  The  latter  died  14th  November 
1603. 

Hector's  eldest  sou,  Eobert  Munro,  eighteenth 
chief  of  Foulis,  styled  "  the  Black  Baron,"  was 
the  first  of  his  house  who  engaged  in  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the  17th 
century.  In  1626  he  went  over  with  the 
Scottish  corps  of  Sir  Donald  Maokay,  first 
Lord  Eeay,  accompanied  by  six  other  ofiicers 
of  his  name  and  near  kindred.  Doddridge 
eays  of  him,  that  "  the  worthy  Scottish  gentle- 
man was  so  struck  with  a  regard  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  in  which  he  himseK  had  no  concern 
but  what  piety  and  virtue  gave  him,  that  he 
joined  Gustavus  wth  a  great  number  of  his 
friends  who  bore  his  own  name.  Many  of 
them  gained  great  reputation  in  this  war,  and 
that  of  Eobert,  their  leader,  was  so  eminent 
that  he  was  made  colonel  of  two  regiments  at 
the  same  time,  the  one  of  horse,  the  other  of 
foot  in  that  service."  In  1629  the  laird  of 
Foulis  raised  a  reinforcement  of  700  men  on 
his  own  lands,  and  at  a  later  period  joined 
Gustavus  with  them.  The  ofiicers  of  Mackays 
and  Munro's  Highland  regiments  who  served 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  addition  to  rich 
buttons,  wore  a  gold  chain  round  their  necks, 
to  secure  the  owner,  in  case  of  being  wounded 
or  taken  prisoner,  good  treatment,  or  payment 
for  future  ransom.  In  the  service  of  Gustavus, 
there  were  at  one  time  not  less  than  "  three 
generals,  eight  colonels,  five  lieutenant-colonels, 
eleven  majors,  and  above  thirty  captains,  aU 
of  the  name  of  Munro,  besides  a  great  number 
of  subalterns." 

The  "  Black  Baron"  died  at  Ulm,  from  a 
wound  in  his  foot,  in  the  year  1633,  and 
leaving  no  male  issue,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Hector  ^Munro,  nineteenth  baron  of 
Foulis,  who  had  also  distinguished  himself  in 
the  German  wars,  and  who,  on  his  return  to 
Britain,  was  created  by  Charles  I.  a  baronet  of 
Nova  Scotia,  7th  June  1634.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Hugh  Mackay  of  Farr,  and 
dying  in  1635,  in  Germany,  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  son.  Sir  Hector,  second  baronet,  who 
died,  unmarried,  in  1651,  at  the  ago  of  17. 
The  title  and  property  devolved  on  his  cousin. 


Robert  Munro  of  Opisdale,  grandson  of  George, 
third  son  of  the  fifteenth  baron  of  Foulis. 

During  the  civil  wars  at  home,  when  Charles 
I.  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the  veteran  officers 
who  had  served  in  Germany,  this  Colonel 
Eobert  Munro  was  one  of  them.  He  was 
employed  chiefly  in  Ireland  from  1641  to  1645, 
when  he  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  per- 
sonally by  General  Monk.  He  was  subsequently 
lieutenant-general  of  the  royalist  troops  in 
Scotland,  when  he  fought  a  duel  with  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn.  Afterwards  he  joined 
Charles  II.  in  Holland.  After  the  Eevolution 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  Scotland. 

Sir  Eobert  Munro,  third  baronet  of  Foulis, 
died  in  1688,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son.  Sir  John,  fourth  baronet,  who,  in  the 
Scottish  convention  of  estates,  proved  himself 
to  be  a  fijm  supporter  of  the  Revolution.  He 
was  such  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Presby- 
terianism,  tliat,  being  a  man  of  large  frame,  he 
was  usurdly  called  "  the  Presbyterian  mortar- 
piece."  In  the  Stuart  persecutions,  previous 
to  his  succession  to  the  title,  he  had,  for  his 
adherence  to  the  covenant,  been  both  fined 
and  imprisoned  by  the  tyrannical  government 
that  then  ruled  in  Scotland.  He  died  in  1696. 
His  son.  Sir  Eobert,  fifth  baronet,  though 
bHnd,  was  appointed  by  George  I.  high  sherifl' 
of  Eoss,  by  commission,  under  the  great  seal, 
dated  9th  June  1725.  He  married  Jean, 
daughter  of  Jolm  Forbes  of  Culloden,  and 
died  in  1729. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  Eobert,  twenty-seventh 
baron  and  sixth  baronet  of  Foulis,  a  gallant 
military  officer,  was  the  companion  in  arms  of 
Colonel  Gardiner,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  17th  January  1746. 

In  May  1740,  when  the  Independent  com- 
panies were  formed  into  the  43d  Highland 
regiment  (now  the  42d  Eoyal  Highlanders), 
Sir  Eobert  Munro  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel,  John  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Luidsay 
being  its  colonel.  Among  the  captains  were 
his  next  brother,  George  Munro  of  Culcairn, 
and  John  JIunio,  promoted  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1745.  The  surgeon  of  the  regiment 
was  his  youngest  brother,  Dr  James  ilunro.' 
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The  fate  of  Sii-  Kobert's  other  brother,  Cap- 
lain  George  Slunro  of  Culcairn,  was  peculiar. 
He  was  shot  on  the  shores  of  Locli  Arkaig 
among  the  wild  rocks  of  Lochaber,  on  Simdaj', 
31st  August  1746,  by  one  of  the  rebels  named 
Dugald  Key  Cameron,  or,  as  he  is  styled  in 
tradition,  Du  l;hu.  After  the  Kebellion,  an 
Older  -was  issued  to  the  Highlanders  to  deliver 
up  their  arms.  Dugald,  accordingly,  sent  his 
son  to  Fort-William  with  his  arms  to  be  de- 
livered up.  When  proceeding  down  Loch 
Arkaig,  the  young  man  waa  met  by  an  officer 
of  the  name  of  Grant,  who  was  conducting  a 
party  of  soldiers  into  Knoydart,  and  being 
immediately  seized,  was  shot  on  the  spot.  His 
father  swore  to  be  revenged,  and  learning  that 
the  officer  rode  a  white  horse,  he  watched  be- 
hind a  rock  for  his  return,  on  a  height  above 
Loch  Arkaig.  Captain  Munro  had  imfortun- 
atoly  borrowed  the  white  horse  on  which  Grant 
rode,  and  he  met  the  fate  intended  for  Grant. 
Dugald  Koy  escaped,  and  afterwards  became  a 
soldier  in  the  British  service. 

Sir  Eobert  left  a  son.  Sir  Harry  Munro, 
seventh  baronet  and  twenty-fifth  baron  of 
Foulis,  an  eminent  scholar  and  a  M.P. 

His  son,  Sii-  Hugh,  eighth  baronet,  had  an 
only  daughter,  Mary  Seymour  Muni'o,  who 
died  January  12,  1849.  On  his  decease, 
May  2,  1848,  his  kinsman,  Sir  Charles,  be- 
came ninth  baronet  and  twenty-seventh  baron 
of  Foulis.  He  was  eldest  son  of  George 
Munro,  Esq.  of  Culrain,  Eoss-shire  (who  died 
in  1845),  and  lineal  male  descendant  of  Lieut. - 
general  Sir  George  jMuni'o,  next  brother  to  the 
third  baronet  of  this  family.  He  married — 
1st,  in  1817,  Amelia,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Browne,  Esq.,  14th  dragoons;  issue,  five  sons 
and  two  daughters;  2d,  in  1853,  Harrictte, 
daughter  of  Eobert  Midgely,  Esq.  of  Essing- 
ton,  Yoiksliiie.  Charles,  the  eldest  son,  was 
born  in  1824,  married  in  1847,  with  issue. 

The  military  strength  of  the  Munioes  in 
1715  was  400,  and  in  1745,  500  men.  The 
clan  slogan  or  battle  cry  was  "  Caisteal  Foulis 
na  theine" — Castle  Foulis  in  flames. 

MaCMIUjAN. 

Of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Macndllaiis, 
little  seems  to  be  known.  According  to 
Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  they  are   descended 


from  the  second  son  of  Aurelan,  seventh  laird 
of  Buchanan.  According  to  Mr  Skene,  the 
earliest  seat  of  the  ]\Iacmillans  appears  to  liave 
been  on  both  sides  of  Loch  Arkaig,  and  he 
thinlvs  this  coniu-matory  of  a  clan  tratlition, 
that  they  are  connected  with  the  clan  Chattan. 
The  Macmillans  were  at  one  time  dependent 
on  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  but  when  Loch 
Arkaig  came  into  possession  of  the  Camerons, 
they  became  dependent  on  the  latter.  "  An- 
other branch  of  tliis  clan,"  says  Skene,  "  pos- 
sessed the  greater  part  of  southern  Knapdale, 
where  their  chief  was  known  under  the  title 
of  Macnullan  of  ELnap ;  and  although  the 
family  is  now  extinct,  many  records  of  their 
former  power  are  to  be  found  in  that  district." 
We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  fui-ther  from 
Air  Skene  as  to  the  history  of  the  Macmillans. 

"  One  of  the  towers  of  that  fine  ancient 
edifice,  Castle  Sweyn,  bears  the  name  of  Mao- 
miUan's  Tower,  and  there  is  a  stone  cross  in 
the  old  churchyard  of  Kilmoray  Knap,  up- 
wards of  twelve  feet  high,  richly  sculptured, 
wliich  has  upon  one  side  the  representation  of 
an  Highland  chief  engaged  ia  hunting  the 
deer,  having  the  follomng  inscription  in  an- 
cient Saxon  characters  underneath  the  figiu'e : — 
'  Htec  est  cru.x  Alexaudri  MacmiUau.'  Al- 
though the  Macmillans  were  at  a  very  early 
period  in  Knapdale,  they  probably  obtained 
the  greater  part  of  their  possessions  there  by 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  chief  of  the 
MacneiUs,  in  the  IGth  century.  Tradition 
asserts  that  these  Knapdale  Macmillans  came 
originally  from  Lochtay-side,  and  that  they 
formerly  possessed  Lawers,  on  the  north  side 
of  that  loch,  from  which  they  were  driven  by 
Chalmers  of  Lawers,  in  the  reign  of  David  II. 

"  As  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  the  tradition,  it  would  appear  that 
this  branch  of  the  Macmillans  had  been  re- 
moved by  Malcolm  IV.  from  North  Moray, 
and  placed  in  the  crown  lands  of  Strathtay. 
JIacmillan  is  said  to  have  had  the  charter  of 
his  lands  in  Knapdale  engraved  in  the  Gaelic 
language  and  character  upon  a  rock  at  the 
extremity  of  his  estate;  and  tradition  reports 
that  the  last  of  the  name,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  prostitution  of  his  wife,  butchered  her  ad- 
mirer, and  was  obliged  in  consequence  to  ab 
scond.     On  the  extinclioii  of  the  family  uf  tha 
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ckief,  the  next  branch,  Macmillan  of  Dun- 
more,  assumed  the  title  of  Macmillan  of  Mac- 
millan, but  that  family  is  now  also  extinct. 

"  Although  the  Macmillans  appear  at  one 
time  to  have  been  a  clan  of  considerable  im- 
portance, yet  as  latterly  they  became  mere 
dependants  upon  then-  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours, who  possessed  the  superiority  of  their 
lands,  and  as  their  principal  families  are  now 
extinct,  no  records  of  their  history  have  come 
down  to  us,  nor  do  we  know  what  share  they 
took  in  the  various  great  events  of  Highland 
history.  Their  property,  upon  the  extinction 
of  the  family  of  the  chief,  was  contended  for 
by  the  Campbells  and  Macneills,  the  latter  of 
whom  were  a  powerful  clan  in  North  Knap- 
dale,  but  the  contest  was,  by  compromise, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former.  It  continued 
in  the  same  family  till  the  year  1775,  when, 
after  the  death  of  the  tenth  possessor,  the 
estate  was  purchased  by  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell of  Inverniel." 

There  have  been  a  considerable  number  of 
Macmillans  long  settled  in  Galloway,  and  the 
tradition  is  that  they  are  descendants  of  an 
ollshoot  from  the  northern  Macmillans,  that 
went  south  about  the  time  the  Knapdale 
branch  migrated  from  Lochtay  side.  These 
MacmiUans  are  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  are  mentioned  by  Wodrow  as 
having  acted  a  prominent  part  during  the  times 
of  the  religious  persecution  in  Scotland.  In- 
deed, we  believe  that  formerly,  if  not  indeed 
even  unto  this  day,  the  modern  representatives 
of  the  Covenanters  in  Galloway  are  as  often 
called  "  MacmiUanites"  as  "  Cameronians." 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

Clan  Annas  or  Eoss— Rose— Rose  of  Kilravock — 
Kenneth  or  Mackenzie— Mackenzie  of  Gerloch  or 
Gairloch— Mackenzies  of  Tarbet  and  Eoyaton— of 
Colli— Scatwell-AUangrange — Ajiplecross— Ord— 
Gruinard — Hilton — Mathieson  or  Clan  Mhathain — 
Siol  Alpine— Macgregor—Dugald  Ciar  Mlior- Rob 
Roy— Grant— Grants  of  Pluscardine— Ballindalloch 
— Glenmoriston— Lynachoarn— Aviemore — Croskie 
— Dalvey— Monymusk— Kilgraston— Mackinnon— 
Maenab— Duffie  Mactie— Macquarrie — MaoAulay. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Maormordom  of  Eoss, 
Mr  Skene,  following  the  genealogists,  includes 
a  considerable  number  of  clans   viz..  the  clan 


Anrias  or  Eoss,  clan  Kenneth  or  Mackenzie, 
clan  Mathan  or  Mathieson;  and  under  the 
subordinate  head  of  Siol  Alpine,  the  clans 
Maegregor,  Grant,  Mackinnon,  Maenab,  Mac- 
phie,  Macquarrie,  and  Macaulay.  We  shall 
speak  of  them  in  their  order. 


I 


> 


Badge — Juniper. 

The  clan  Anrias  or  Eoss — called  in  Gaelic 
clan  Roisch  na  Gille  Andras,  or  the  offspring 
of  the  follower  of  St  Andrew — by  which  can 
be  meant  only  the  chiefs  or  gentry  of  the 
clan,  are  descended  from  the  Earls  of  Eoss, 
and  through  them  from  the  ancient  Maormors 
of  Eoss.  According  to  Mr  Smibert,  the  mass 
of  the  clan  Eoss  was  swallowed  up  by  and 
adopted  the  name  of  the  more  powerful  Mac- 
kenzies. "  The  generality,"  he  says,  "  had 
never  at  any  time  borne  the  name  of  Eoss, 
the  gentry  of  the  sept  only  were  so  distin- 
guished. Thus,  the  common  people,  who  must 
natm-ally  have  intermingled  freely  with  the 
real  Mackenzies,  would  ere  long  retain  only 
vague  traditions  of  their  own  descent;  and 
when  the  days  of  regular  registration,  and  also 
of  military  enlistment,  required  and  introduced 
the  use  of  stated  names,  the  great  body  of  the 
true  Eoss  tribe  would,  without  doubt,  be  en- 
rolled under  the  name  of  Mackenzie,  the  pre- 
vailing one  of  the  district.  In  all  likelihood, 
therefore,  the  old  Bosses  are  yet  numerous  in 
Eoss-shire." 

The  first  luiown  Earl  of  Eoss  was  Malcolm, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Maiden 
(1153-1165). 
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f  erquhard,  the  second  earl,  called  Fearchar 
Mac  an  t-Sagairt,  or  son  of  the  priest,  at  the 
head  of  the  tribes  of  ]\Ioray,  repulsed  Donald 
MacWilliam,  the  son  of  Donald  Bane,  when, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Alexander  11.  in 
1214,  that  restless  chief  made  an  inroad  from 
Ireland  into  that  province. 

WiUiam,  third  Earl  of  Eoss,  was  one  of  the 
Scots  nohles  who  entered  into  an  agreement, 
8th  March  1258,  with  Lie weUyn,  Prince  of 
Wales,  that  the  Soots  and  Welsh  should  only 
make  peace  with  England  by  mutual  consent. 

William,  fourth  earl,  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  treaty  of  Bruce  with  Haco,  King 
of  Norway,  28th  October  1312.  With  his 
clan  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  and 
he  signed  the  memorable  letter  to  the  Pope  in 
1320,  asserting  the  independence  of  Scotland. 
He  had  two  sons,  Hugh,  his  successor,  and 
John,  who  with  his  wife,  Margaret,  second 
daughter  of  Alexander  Comyn,  fourth  Earl  of 
Buohan,  got  the  half  of  her  father's  lands  in 
Scotland.  He  had  also  a  daughter,  Isabel, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Bruce,  Earl  of 
Carrick  and  King  of  Ireland,  brother  of  Eobert 
the  Bruce,  1st  June  1317. 

Hugh,  the  next  Earl  of  Eoss,  fell,  in  1333, 
at  Hahdonhill. 

Hugh's  successor,  William,  left  no  male 
heir.  His  eldest  daughter,  Euphemia,  married 
Sir  Walter  Lesley  of  Lesley,  Aberdeenshire, 
and  had  a  son,  Alexander,  Earl  of  Eoss,  and  a 
daughter,  Margaret.  Earl  Alexander  married 
a  daughter  of  the  Eegent  Albany,  and  his  only 
cluld,  Euphemia,  Countess  of  Eoss,  becoming 
a  nun,  she  resigned  the  earldom  to  her  uncle 
John,  Earl  of  Buchan,  Albany's  second  son. 
Her  aunt  Margaret  had  married  Donald,  second 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  that  potent  chief 
assxmied  in  her  right  the  title  of  Earl  of  Eoss, 
and  took  possession  of  the  earldom.  This  led 
to  the  battle  of  Harlaw  in  1411. 

On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  Eoss, 
at  the  battle  of  Verneuil  in  France  in  1424, 
the  earldom  of  Euss  reverted  to  the  crown. 
James  I.,  on  his  return  from  his  long  captivity 
in  England,  restored  it  to  the  heiress  of  line, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
who,  in  1420,  had  succeeded  his  father,  Donald, 
above  mentioned.  In  1429  he  summoned 
together  his   vassals,   both  of  Eoss  and  the 


Isles,  and  at  the  head  of  10,000  men  wasted 
the  crown  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Inverness, 
and  burned  the  town  itself  to  the  ground. 
At  the  head  of  some  troops,  wliich  he  had 
promptly  collected,  the  king  hastened,  by 
forced  marches,  to  Lochaber,  and  surprised 
the  earl.  The  mere  display  of  the  royal 
banner  won  over  the  clan  Chattan  and  the 
clan  Cameron  from  his  support,  and  he  him- 
self, suddenly  attacked  and  hotly  pursued, 
was  compelled  to  sue,  but  in  vain,  for  peace. 
Driven  to  despair,  he  resolved  to  cast  himself 
on  the  royal  mercy,  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  did 
so  in  the  extraordinary  manner  narrated  at 
p.  140  of  this  volume 

Alexander's  son,  Jolm,  the  next  Earl  of 
Eoss  and  Lord  of  the  Isles,  having  joined  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  in  his  rebellion  against  James 
II.,  sent,  in  1455,  to  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland  an  expedition  of  5000  men,  under 
the  command  of  his  near  kinsman,  Donald 
Balloch,  Lord  of  Islay.  With  this  force  he 
desolated  the  whole  coast  from  Innerldp  to 
Bute,  the  Cumbrays,  and  the  island  of  Arran; 
but  from  the  prudent  precautions  taken  by  the 
king  to  repel  the  invaders,  the  loss  was  not 
very  considerable.  The  Earl  of  Eoss  after- 
wards made  his  submission,  and  was  received 
into  the  royal  favour.  On  the  accession  of 
James  III.,  however,  his  rebellious  disposition 
again  showed  itself.  Edward  IV.  of  England 
having  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  him  to 
detach  liim  from  liis  allegiance,  on  the  19th 
October  1461,  the  Earl  of  Eoss,  Donald  Bal- 
loch, and  his  son,  Jolm  of  Islay,  held  a  councU 
of  their  vassals  and  dependants  at  Astornish, 
at  wliieh  it  was  agreed  to  send  ambassadors  to 
England  to  treat  mth  Edward,  for  assistance  to 
effect  the  entire  conquest  of  Scotland.  On  the 
forfeiture  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  in  1476,  the 
earldom  of  Eoss  became  vested  in  the  crown. 

Hugh  Eoss  of  Earichies,  brother  of  the  last 
Earl  of 'Eoss,  obtained  a  charter  of  the  lands 
of  Balnagowan  in  1374,  and  on  him  by  clan 
law  the  eliiefship  devolved.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  Donald  Eoss  of  Balna- 
gowan, the  last  of  his  race,  sold  that  estate  to 
the  Hon.  General  Eoss,  the  brother  of  the 
twelfth  Lord  Eoss  of  Hawkhead,  who,  although 
bearing  the  same  surname,  was  not  in  any  way 
rekted  to  him. 
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In  February  T778,  Mimro  Eoss  of  Pitcalnie 
ptesented  a  petition  to  the  king,  claiming  the 
earldom  of  Ross,  as  male  descendant  of  the 
above-named  Hugh  Eoss  of  Earichies.  Tliis 
petition  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
no  decision  appears  to  have  followed  upon  it. 

According  to  Mr  Skene,  Eoss  of  Pitcalnie 
is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  earls ;  but 
as  this  claim  has  been  disputed,  and  as  other 
authorities  tliink  the  Balnagowan  famUy  has 
a  stronger  claim  to  the  chiefship,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  what  Mr  Smibert  says 
on  behalf  of  the  latter  :— "  Mr  Skene  labours, 
with  a  pertinacity  to  us  almost  incomprehen- 
sible, to  destroy  the  pretensions  of  the  house, 
to  represent  the  old  Earls  of  Eoss.  He  at- 
tempts to  make  out,  iirstly,  that  Paul  Mactyre 
(or  Mactire),  who  headed  for  a  time  the  clan 
Ross,  was  the  true  heir-male  of  the  fifth  Earl 
of  Eoss,  the  last  of  the  fii'st  house;  and  that 
the  Balnagowan  famOy,  therefore,  had  no 
claims  at  that  early  time.  He  quotes  '  an  an- 
cient liistorian  of  Highland  families'  to  prove 
the  great  power  and  possessions  of  Paul  Mac- 
tyre,  tlie  passage,  as  cited,  running  thus  :— 
'  Paul  Mactyre  was  a  valiant  man,  and  caused 
Caithness  to  pay  him  black-mail.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  got  nyn  score  of  cowes  yearly 
out  of  Caithness  for  black-maU  so  long  as  he 
was  able  to  travel.' 

"Now,  there  are  a  few  words  omitted  in 
this  citation.  The  original  document,  now 
before  us,  begins  thus :  '  Paull  M'Tyre,  afore- 
said, grandchild  to  Leandrls;'  that  is,  grand- 
child to  Gilleanrias,  the  founder  of  the  clan, 
and  its  name-giver.  If  he  was  the  grandson 
of  the  foxmder  of  the  sept,  Paul  Mactyre  could 
certainly  never  have  been  the  heir  of  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Eoss,  unless  he  had  lived  to  a  most 
unconscionable  age.  It  would  seem  as  if  Mr 
Skene  here  erred  from  the  old  cause — that  is, 
from  his  not  unnatural  anxiety  to  enhance  the 
value  and  authenticity  of  the  MS.  of  1450, 
which  was  his  own  discovery,  and  certainly 
was  a  document  of  great  interest.  That  MS. 
speaks  of  Paul  MactjTe  as  heading  the  clan  at 
a  comparatively  late  period.  "We  greatly  prefer 
the  view  of  the  case  already  given  by  us,  which 
is,  that  Paul  Mactyre  was  either  kinsman  or 
quasi  tutor  to  one  of  the  first  Eoss  earls,  or 
successfully  usurped  their  place  for  a  time. 


"  Besides,  the  ancient  document  quoted  by 
Mr  Skene  to  show  the  greatness  of  Paul  Mac- 
tyre, mentions  also  the  marriage  of  '  his  dough- 
ter  and  heire'  to  Walter,  laird  of  Balna- 
gowne.  If  the  document  be  good  for  one 
thing,  it  must  be  held  good  also  for  others. 
Such  a  marriage  seems  quite  natural,  supposing 
Mactyre  to  have  been  a  near  kinsman  of  the 
Eosses. 

"  Perhaps  too  much  has  been  already  said 
on  this  subject  to  please  general  readers;  but 
one  of  our  main  objects  is  to  give  to  clansmen 
all  the  rational  information  procurable  on  their 
several  family  histories." 

"  Among  another  class  of  Eosses  or  Eoses," 
says  the  same  authority,  "  noticed  by  Nisbet 
as  bearing  distinct  arms,  the  principal  family 
appears  to  be  that  of  Eose  of  Kilravock,"  to 
which  a  number  of  landed  houses  trace  their 
origin.  According  to  a  tradition  at  one  period 
prevalent  among  the  clan  Donald,  the  first  of 
the  Kilravook  family  came  from  Ireland,  with 
one  of  the  Macdonalds,  Lords  of  the  Isles. 
There  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  any 
foundation  for  this,  except,  perhaps,  that  as 
vassals  of  the  Earls  of  Eoss,  the  clan  Eose 
were  connected  for  about  half  a  century  with 
the  lordship  of  the  Isles.  Mr  Hugh  Eose,  the 
genealogist  of  the  KUravock  family,  is  of 
opinion  that  they  were  originally  from  Eng- 
land, and  from  their  having  three  water 
bougets  in  their  coat  armour,  like  the  English 
family  of  Eoos,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
they  were  of  the  same  stock.  But  these  figures 
were  carried  by  other  families  than  those  of 
the  name  of  Eose  or  Eoos.  Four  water  bougets 
with  a  cross  in  the  middle  were  the  arms  of 
the  Counts  D'Eu  in  Normandy,  and  of  the 
ancient  Earls  of  Essex  in  England  of  the  sur- 
name of  Bourchier.  They  were  indicative  of 
an  ancestor  of  the  respective  families  who  bore 
them  having  been  engaged  in  the  crusades, 
and  forced,  in  the  deserts  of  Palestine,  to  fight 
for  and  carry  water  in  the  leathern  vessels 
called  bougets,  budgets,  or  buckets,  which 
were  usually  slung  across  the  horse  or  camel's 
back.  The  badge  of  the  Eoses  is  Wild  Eose- 
mary. 

The  family  of  Eose  of  KUi-avock  appear  to 
have  been  settled  in  the  county  of  Nairn  since 
the  reign  of  David  I. 
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The  clan  Kenneth  or  Mackenzie  has  long 
cherished  a  traditionaiy  belief  in  its  descent 
from  the  Norman  family  of  Fitzgerald  settled 
in  Ireland.  Its  pretensions  to  sucli  an  origin 
are  founded  upon  a  fragment  of  the  records  of 
Icolmkill,  and  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Kintail 
iji  Wester  Eoss,  said  to  have  been  granted  by 
Alexander  III.  to  Colin  Fitzgerald,  their  sup- 
posed progenitor.  According  to  the  Icolmkill 
lidgraent,  a  personage  dcsoril>ed  as  "  Peregriniis 
et  Hibernus  nobilis  ex  familia  Geraldiuorum," 
that  is,  "  a  noble  stranger  and  Hibernian,  of 
the  family  of  the  Geraldines,"  being  driven 
from  Ireland,  vrith  a  considerable  number  of 
followers,  about  1261,  was  received  graciously 
by  the  king,  and  remained  thenceforward  at 
the  court.  Having  given  powerful  aid  to  the 
Scots  at  the  battle  of  Largs  two  years  after- 
waids,  he  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  Kintail, 
erected  into  a  free  barony  by  charter  dated  9th 
January,  1266.  No  such  document,  however, 
as  this  pretended  fragmeutof  Icolmkill  is  known 
to  be  in  existence,  at  least,  as  Mi'  Skene  say.s, 
nobody  has  ever  seen  it,  and  as  lor  King  Alex- 
ander's charter,  he  declares^  that  "  it  bears 
the  most  palpable  marks  of  having  been  a  for- 
gery of  later  date,  and  one  by  no  means  happy 
in  the  e.tecution."  Eesides,  the  words  "  Cohno 
Hiberno,"  contained  in  it,  do  not  prove  the 
said  Colin  to  have  been  an  Irishman,  as 
Hiberni  was  at  that  period  a  common  appel- 
lation of  the  Gaol  of  Scotland. 
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The  ancestor  of  the  clan  Kenzio  >7,is  Gilluou- 
og,  or  Colin  the  younger,  a  son  of  Gilloon  na 
hair'de,  that  is,  Colin  of  the  Aird,  progenitor 
of  the  Earls  of  Eoss,  and  from  the  MS.  of  1450 
their  Gaelic  descent  may  be  considered  estab- 
lished. CoUn  of  Kintail  is  said  to  have  married 
a  daughter  of  Walter,  lord  high  steward  of  Scot- 
land. He  died  in  1278,  and  his  son,  Kenneth, 
being,  in  1 304,  succeeded  by  his  son,  also  called 
Kenneth,  with  the  addition  of  Mackenneth,  the 
hitter,  softened  into  Maokenny  or  Mackenzie, 
became  the  name  of  the  whole  clan.  Murdoch, 
or  Murcha,  the  son  of  Kenneth,  received  from 
David  II.  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Kintail  as 
early  as  1362.  At  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  the  clan  Kenzie  appears  to  have  been 
both  numerous  and  powerful,  for  its  chief, 
Keimoth  More,  when  arrested,  in  1427,  with 
his  son-in-law,  Angus  of  Moray,  and  ^Mac- 
mathan,  by  James  I.  in  his  parliament  at 
Inverness,  was  said  to  be  able  to  muster  2,000 
men. 

In  1463,  Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Kintail 
received  Strathgarve  and  many  other  lands 
from  John,  Earl  of  Eoss,  the  same  who  was 
forfeited  in  1476.  The  Mackenzie  chiefs  were 
originally  vassals  of  the  Earls  of  Eoss,  but  after 
their  forfeitui'e,  they  became  independent  of 
any  supaior  but  the  crown.  They  strenuously 
opposed  the  Macdonalds  in  every  attempt 
which  they  made  to  regain  possession  of  the 
earldom.  Alexander  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Kenneth,  who  had  taken  for  his  fii-st  wife 
Lady  Margaret  Macdonald,  daughter  of  the 
forfeited  earl,  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  hav- 
ing, about  1480,  divorced  his  wife,  he  brought 
upon  liiin.self  the  resentment  of  her  fiimily. 

Kenneth  Gig,  his  sou  by  the  divorced  wife, 
was  chief  in  1493.  Two  years  afterwards,  he 
and  Farquhar  Mackintosh  were  imprisoned  by 
James  V.  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1497,  Eoss  and  Mackintosh  made  their  escape, 
but  on  their  way  to  the  Higldands  they 
were  treacherously  seized  at  the  Torwood,  by 
the  laml  of  Buchanan.  Kenneth  Gig  resisted 
and  was  slain,  and  liis  Lead  presented  to  tho 
king  by  Buchanan, 

Kenneth  Gig  having  no  iflsuo,  was  succeeded 
by  liis  brother,  John,  whose  mother,  Agnss 
Frasor,  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Lovat.  ^he 
had  other  sons,  from  whom  sprung  numeroufl 
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branches  of  this  wide-spread  famUy.  As  he 
was  very  young,  his  kinsman,  Hector  Roy 
Mackenzie,  progenitor  of  the  house  of  Gairloch, 
assumed  the  command  of  the  clan,  as  guardian 
of  the  young  chief.  "  Under  his  rule,"  says 
Mr.  Gregory,*  "  the  clan  Kenzie  became  in- 
volved in  feuds  with  the  Munroes  and  other 
clans ;  and  Hector  Roy  himself  became  ob- 
noxious to  government,  as  a  disturber  of  the 
public  peace.  His  intentions  towards  the 
young  Lord  of  Kiutail  were  considered  very 
dubious ;  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  latter 
and  his  friends  having  been  roused.  Hector  was 
compelled  by  law  to  jdeld  up  the  estate  and 
the  command  of  the  tribe  to  the  proper  heir." 
John,  at  the  call  of  James  IV.,  marched  with 
his  clan  to  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English. 

On  King  James  the  Fifth's  expedition  to 
the  Isles  in  1540,  he  was  joined  at  KintaU 
by  John,  chief  of  the  Mackenzios,  who  accom- 
panied him  throughout  his  voyage.  He  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  at  the  head  of  his  clan 
in  1547.  On  his  death  in  155G,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Kenneth,  who,  by  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Athole,  had  Colin  and  Roderick, 
the  latter  ancestor  of  the  Mackenzies  of  Eed- 
castle,  Kincraig,  Rosend,  and  other  branches. 

Colin,  eleventh  chief,.son  of  Kenneth,  fought 
on  the  side  of  Queen  Mary  at  the  battle  of 
Langside.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife,  Barbara,  a  daughter  of  Grant  of 
Grant,  he  had,  with  thi'ee  daughters,  four  sons, 
namely,  Kenneth,  liis  successor ;  Sir  Roderick 
Mackenzie  of  Tarbat,  ancestor  of  the  Eaxls  of 
Cromarty ;  Colin,  ancestor  of  the  Mackenzies 
of  Kennock  and  Pitlundie  ;  and  Alexander,  of 
the  Mackenzies  of  Kilcoy,  and  other  families 
of  the  name.  By  a  second  ^vife,  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Roderick  Mackenzie  of  Davoch- 
maluak,  he  had  a  son,  Alexander,  from  whom 
the  Mackenzies  of  Applecross,  Coul,  Delvin, 
Assint,  and  other  families  are  sprmig. 

Kenneth,  the  eldest  son,  twelfth  chief  of  the 
Mackenzies,  soon  after  succeeding  his  father, 
was  engaged  in  supporting  the  claims  of  Tor- 
quil  Macleod,  surnamed  Connanach,  the  disin- 
herited son  of  Macleod  of  Lewis,  wliose  mother 
was  the  sister  of  John  Mackenzie  of  Kintail, 
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and  whose  daughter  had  married  Roderick 
Mackenzie,  Kenneth's  brother.  The  barony 
of  Lewis  he  conveyed  by  writings  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie chief,  who  caused  the  usurper  thereof 
and  some  of  his  followers  to  be  beheaded  in 
July  1597.  In  the  following  year  he  joined 
Macleod  of  Harris  and  Maodonald  of  Sleat  in 
opposing  the  project  of  James  VI.  for  the 
colonization  of  the  Lewis,  by  some  Lowland 
gentlemen,  chiefly  belonging  to  Fife. 

In  1601,  NeUl  Macleod  deserted  the  cause 
of  the  colonists,  and  Mackenzie,  who  had  de- 
tained in  captivity  for  several  years  Tormod 
the  only  surviving  legitimate  son  of  Ruari 
Macleod  of  the  Lewis,  set  him  at  Uberty,  and 
sent  him  into  that  island  to  assist  NeUl  in 
opposing  the  settlers.  In  1602,  the  feud  be- 
tween the  Mackenzies  and  the  Glengarry  Mac- 
donalds,  regarding  their  lands  in  Wester  Ross, 
was  renewed  with  great  violence.  Ultimately, 
after  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into,  by  which  GlengaiTy 
renounced  in  favour  of  Mackenzie  the  castle 
of  Strone,  with  the  lands  of  Lochalsli,  Loch 
carron,  and  others,  so  long  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute between  them.  A  crown  charter  of  these 
lands  was  granted  to  Kenneth  Mackenzie  in 
1607.  The  territories  of  the  clan  Kenzie  at 
this  time  were  very  extensive.  "  AU  the 
Higlilands  and  Isles,  from  Ardnamurchau  to 
Strathnaver,  were  either  the  Mackenzies'  pro- 
perty, or  under  their  vassalage,  some  few  ex- 
cepted," and  all  about  them  were  bound  to 
them  "by  very  strict  bonds  of  friendship." 
The  same  year,  Kenneth  Mackenzie  obtained, 
through  the  influence  of  the  lord-chanceUor,  a 
gift,  under  the  great  seal,  of  the  Le^vis  to  him- 
self, in  virtue  of  the  resignation  formerly  made 
in  his  favour  by  TorquU  Macleod;  but  on  the 
complaint  to  the  king  of  those  of  the  colonists 
who  survived,  he  was  forced  to  resign  it.  He 
was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Mac- 
kenzie of  Kintail,  by  patent,  dated  19th 
November  1609.  On  the  abandonment  of 
the  scheme  for  colonising  the  Lewis,  the  re- 
maining adventurers.  Sir  George  Hay  and  Sir 
James  Spens,  were  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
seU  their  title  to  Lord  Kintail,  who  likewise 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  king  a  grant 
of  the  share  in  the  island  forfeited  by  Lord  Bal- 
merino,  another  of  the  grantees.     Having  thus 
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at  length  acquii-ed  a  legal  right  to  the  Lewis,  he 
procured  from  the  government  a  commission  of 
fire  and  sword  against  the  Islanders,  and  land- 
ing there  with  a  large  force,  he  speedily  re- 
duced them  to  ohedience,  with  the  exception 
of  Neil  Macleod  and  a  few  others,  his  kinsmen 
and  followers.  The  struggle  for  the  Lewis 
between  the  Mackenzies  and  the  ifaclcods 
continued  some  time  longer ;  an  account  of 
it  has  been  already  given.  The  Mackenzies 
ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  island. 

Lord  Kintail  died  in  March  1611.  He  had 
married,  first,  Anne,  daughter  of  George  Ross 
of  Balnagowan,  and  had,  with  two  daughters, 
two  sons,  Colin,  second  Lord  KintaO,  and  first 
Earl  of  Seaforth,  and  the  Hon.  John  Mackenzie 
of  Lochslin.  His  second  wife  was  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvie  of  Powrie, 
by  whom,  with  a  daughter,  Sybilla,  Mj's  Mac- 
leod of  Macleod,  he  had  four  sons,  viz.,  Alex- 
ander; George,  second  Earl  of  Seaforth;  Thomas 
of  Pluscardine ;  and  Simon  of  Lochshn,  whose 
eldest  son  was  the  celebrated  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie of  Rosehaugh,  lord  advocate  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  VII. 


r  Gfo-.no  Mhcken?ie  of  Rosehaugh     From  a  pamtmg 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kaeller 

Colin,    second    Lord    Kintail,    was   created 


Earl  of  Seaforth,  by  patent  dated  at  Theo- 
bald's, 3d  December  1623,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  male. 

The  great-grandson  of  the  third  Earl  of  Sea- 
forth, and  male  heir  of  the  femily,  was  Colonel 
Thomas  Frederick  Humberston  Mackenzie, 
who  fell  at  Gheriah  in  India  in  1783.  His 
brother,  Francis  Humberston  Mackenzie,  ob- 
tained the  Seaforth  estates,  and  was  created 
Baron  Seaforth  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1796.  Dying  without  surviving 
male  issue,  his  title  became  extinct,  and  his 
eldest  daughter,  the  Hon.  Mary  Froderica 
Elizabeth,  having  taken  for  her  second  husband 
J.  A.  Stewart  of  Glaserton,  a  cadet  of  the 
house  of  Galloway,  that  gentleman  assumed 
the  name  of  Stewart  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth. 

The  clan  Kenzie  from  small  beginnings  had 
increased  in  territory  and  influence  till  they 
became,  next  to  the  Campbells,  the  greatest 
clan  in  the  West  Highlands.  They  remained 
loyal  to  the  Stuarts,  but  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Earl  of  Seaforth  in  1715,  and  of  the  Earl  of 
Cromarty  in  1745,  weakened  their  power 
greatly.  They  are  still,  however,  one  of  the 
'  most  numerous  tribes  in  the  Highlands.  In 
1745  their  effective  strength  was  calculated  at 
2500.  No  fewer  than  seven  families  of  the 
name  possess  baronetcies. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  tlie  Mackenzies  are 
a  stag's  head  and  horns.  It  is  said  that  they 
were  assumed  in  consequenco  of  Kenneth,  the 
ancestor  of  the  family,  having  rescued  the  king 
of  Scotland  from  an  infuriated  stag,  \vhich  he 
had  wounded.  "  In  gratitude  for  his  assist- 
ance," says  Stewart  of  Garth,  "  tlie  king  gave 
him  a  grant  of  the  castle  and  lands  of  Castle 
Donnan,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
family  and  clan  Mackenneth  or  Mackenzie." 
From  the  stag's  head  in  their  arms  the  term 
"  Caberfae  "  was  apphed  to  the  chiefs. 

The  progenitor  of  the  Gerlooh  or  Gaiuloch 
branch  of  the  Mackenzies  was,  as  above  shown, 
Hector,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Alexander, 
s-jventh  chief,  by  his  second  wife,  Margaret 
]\Iacdowall,  daughter  of  John,  Lord  of  Lorn. 
He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Kings  James  III.  and 
IV.,  and  was  by  the  Highlanders  called 
"Eaohin  Roy,"  or  Red  Hector,  from  the  colou! 
of  his  liair.  To  the  assistance  of  the  former 
of    these    monarchs,    when    the   confederated 
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nobles  collected  in  arms  against  him,  he  raised 
a  considerahle  body  of  the  clan.  Kenzie,  and 
fought  at  their  head  at  the  battle  of  Sauchie- 
burn.  After  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he  re- 
treated to  the  north,  and,  taking  possession  of 
Redcastle,  put  a  garrison  in  it.  Thereafter  he 
joined  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  from  James  IV. 
he  obtained  in  1494  a  grant  of  the  lands  and 
barony  of  Gerloch,  or  Gairloch,  in  Eoss-shire. 
These  lands  originally  belonged  to  the  Siol- 
Vic-GiUiechallum,  or  Macleods  of  Easay,  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  Lewis  ;  but  Hector,  by 
means  of  a  mortgage  or  wadset,  had  acquired 
a  smaU  portion  of  them,  and  in  1508  he  got 
Brachan,  the  lands  of  Moy,  the  royal  forest  of 
Glassiter,  and  other  lands,  united  to  them.  In 
process  of  time,  his  successors  came  to  possess 
the  whole  district,  but  not  till  after  a  long  and 
bloody  feud  with  the  Siol-Vic-GdliechaUum, 
which  lasted  till  1611,  when  it  was  brought 
to  a  sudden  close  by  a  skirmish,  in  which 
Gmiechallum  Oig,  laird  of  Easay,  and  Mur- 
doch Mackenzie,  a  younger  son  of  the  laird  of 
Gairloch,  were  slain.  From  that  time  the 
Mackeuzies  possessed  Gairloch  without  inter 
ruption  from  the  Macleods. 

Kenneth  Mackenzie,  eighth  Baron  of  Gair- 
loch, was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
1700.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Eoderi^k  Mackenzie  of  Eindon,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1704,  by  his  son.  Sir  Alexander, 
second  baronet.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  Alex- 
ander, third  baronet,  married — fii-st,  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Eoderick  Mackenzie  of  Eed- 
castle,  issue  one  son.  Hector ;  second,  Jean, 
only  daughter  of  John  Gorrie,  Esq.,  commis- 
sary of  Eoss,  issue  two  sons,  John,  a  general 
officer,  and  Kenneth,  an  officer  in  India,  and 
three  daughters.     He  died  13th  April  1770. 

Sir  Hector  IMackenzie,  his  eldest  son,  fourth 
baronet  of  the  Gairloch  branch,  died  iu  April 
1826.  His  son.  Sir  Francis  Alexander,  fifth 
baronet,  born  iu  1 798,  died  June  2,  1843.  The 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis,  Sir  Kenneth  Smith 
Mackenzie,  sixth  baronet,  born  1832,  married 
in  1860  the  second  daughter  of  "Walter  Frede- 
rick Campbell  of  Islay. 

The  first  of  the  Maokenzies  of  Tarbet  and 
EoYSTON,  in  the  county  of  Cromarty,  was  Sir 
Eoderick  Mackenzie,  second  son  of  CoHn 
Mackenzie  of  Kintail.  brother  of  the  first  Lord 


Mackenzie  of  Kintail.  Having  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  and  heiress  of  Torquil  INIacleod 
of  the  Lewes,  he  added  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Macleods  to  his  own.  His  son,  Jolm 
Mackenzie  of  Tarbet,  was  created  a  baronet  oi 
Nova  Scotia,  21st  May  1628.  He  had  four 
sons. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  second 
baronet,  was  the  first  Earl  of  Cromarty.  His 
eldest  son  becoming  a  bankrupt,  his  estate  of 
Cromarty  was  sold  in  1741  to  William  Ur- 
quhart  of  Meldrum.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother.  Sir  Kenneth,  fourth  baronet,  at 
whose  death,  without  issue,  in  1763,  the 
baronetcy  lay  dormant  untd  revived  in  favour 
of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Tarbet,  elder 
son  of  Eobert  Mackenzie,  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  greatgreat- 
grandson  of  the  first  baronet.  Colonel  Mac- 
kenzie's father  was  Alexander  Mackenzie  of 
Ardlock,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of 
Eobert  Sutherland,  Esq.  of  LangweU,  Caith- 
ness, twelfth  in  descent  from  William  de 
Sutherland,  fifth  Earl. of  Sutherland,  and  tli£ 
Princess  Margaret  Bruce,  sister  and  heiress  of 
David  II.  Sir  Alexander,  fifth  baronet,  was 
in  the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Com 
pany.  On  his  death,  April  28,  1843,  his 
brother,  Sir  James  Wemyss  Mackenzie,  became 
sixth  baronet  of  Tarbet  and  Eoyston.  He  died 
November  24,  1858,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  Sir  James  John  Eandoll  jNlackenzie. 

The  first  of  the  family  of  Coul,  Eoss-shire, 
was  Alexander  Mackenzie,  brother  of  Kenneth, 
first  Lord  Mackenzie  of  Kintail,  who,  before 
his  death,  made  him  a  present  of  his  own 
sword,  as  a  testimony  of  his  particular  esteem 
and  afl'ection.  His  son,  Kenneth  Mackenzie 
of  Coul,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia, 
October  16,  1673.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  Alex- 
ander, second  baronet,  died  in  1702.  His  son. 
Sir  John  Mackenzie,  third  baronet,  for  being 
concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  was  for- 
feited. He  died  without  male  issue,  and  the 
attainder  not  extending  to  collateral  branches 
of  the  family,  the  title  and  estates  devolved 
upon  his  brother.  Sir  Colin,  fourth  baronet, 
clerk  to  the  pipe  in  the  exchequer.  He  died 
in  1740. 

The  Mackenzies  of  Scatwell,  Eoss-shire, 
who  also  possess  a  baronetcy,  are  descended 
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from  Sir  Koderick  Mackenzie,  knight,  of 
Tarbet  and  Cogeach,  second  son  of  Colin, 
eleventh  feudal  baron  of  KintaU,  father  of  Sir 
John  Mackenzie,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Cromarty,  and  Kenneth  JIackenzie  of  Scat- 
well,  whose  son,  Kenneth,  was  created  a 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  February  22,  1703. 
By  his  marriage  with  Lilias,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Eoderick  Mackenzie  of  Findon, 
that  branch  of  the  Mackenzie  family  merged 
in  that  of  ScatweU. 

Other  principal  families  of  the  name  are 
Mackenzie  of  Allangeange,  heir  male  of  the 
Earls  of  Seaforth;  of  Applecross,  also  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Seaforth;  of  Ord,  of  Gruinard, 
and  of  Hilton,  aU  in  Eoss-shire. 

Mathieson. 

The  name  Mathieson,  or  Clan  Wmfhain, 
is  said  to  come  from  the  Gaehc  Mathaineach, 
heroes,  or  rather,  from  Mathan,  pronounced 
Mahan,  a  bear.  The  MacMathans  were  set- 
tled in  Lochalsh,  a  district  of  Wester  Eoss, 
from  an  early  period.  They  are  derived  by 
ancient  genealogies  from  the  same  stock  as 
the  Earls  of  Eoss  and  are  represented  by  the 
MS.  of  1450  as  a  branch  of  the  Mackenzies. 
Kenneth  MacMathan,  who  was  constable  of 
the  castle  of  EUandonan,  is  mentioned  both 
in  the  Norse  account  of  the  expedition  of 
the  king  of  Norway  against  Scotland  in  1263, 
and  in  the  Chamberlain's  Eolls  for  that  year, 
Ln  connection  with  that  expedition.  He  is 
said  to  have  married  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Eoss.  The  chief  of  the  clan  was  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  of  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in 
1411,  and  was  one  of  the  chiefs  arrested  at  In- 
verness by  James  I.,  in  1427,  when  he  is  said 
to  have  been  able  to  muster  2000  men.  The 
possessions  of  the  Mathiesons,  at  one  time 
very  extensive,  were  greatly  reduced,  in  the 
course  of  the  16th  century,  by  feuds  with 
their  turbulent  neighbours,  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glengarry. 

Of  this  clan  Mr  Skene  says, — "Of  the 
liistory  of  this  clan  we  know  nothing  whatever. 
Although  they  are  now  extinct,  they  must  at 
one  time  have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful 
clans  in  the  north,  for  among  the  Highland 
chiefs  seized  by  James  I.  at  the  parliament 
held  at  Inverness  in  1427,  Bower  mentions 


Iilacmaken  leader  of  two  thousand  men,  and 
this  circumstance  affords  a  most  striking 
instance  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  different 
families;  for,  while  the  Mathison  appears  at 
that  early  period  as  the  leader  of  two  thousand 
men,  the  Mackenzie  has  the  same  number  only, 
and  we  now  see  the  clan  of  Mackenzie  extend- 
ing their  numberless  branches  over  a  great  part 
of  the  North,  and  possessing  an  extent  of  terri- 
tory of  which  few  famUies  can  exhibit  a  parallel, 
while  the  one  powerfvd  clan  of  the  Mathisons 
has  disappeared,  and  their  name  become  nearly 
forgotten." 

SioL  Alpine. 
Under  the  general  denomination  of  Siol 
Alpine  are  included  several  clans  situated  at 
considerable  distances  from  one  another,  but 
all  of  them  supposed  to  have  been  descended 
from  Kenneth  Macalpine,  the  founder  of  the 
Scottish  monarchy,  and  the  ancestor  of  a  long 
Ime  of  Scottish  kings.  The  validity  of  this 
lofty  pretension  has,  however,  been  disputed ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  appears  that  the  clans, 
composing  the  Siol  Alpine,  were  never  united 
under  the  authority  of  a  common  chief,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  were,  from  the  earliest  period, 
at  variance  amongst  themselves ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  sunk  into  insignificance, 
and  became  of  little  account  or  importance  in 
a  general  estimate  of  the  Highland  tribes. 
The  principal  clan  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  the  Macgregors,  a  race  famous  for  their  mis- 
fortunes as  well  as  the  unbroken  spirit  with 
wliich  they  maintained  themselves  linked  and 
banded  together  in  spite  of  the  most  severe 
laws  executed  with  the  greatest  rigour  against 
aU  who  bore  this  proscribed  name. 

Macqregor. 
The  Macgregors  are  generally  esteemed 
one  of  the  purest  of  all  the  Celtic  tribes,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  their  unmixed 
and  direct  descent  from  the  ancient  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  Scotland.  They  were  once 
numerous  in  Balquhidder  and  Menteith,  and 
also  in  Glenorchy,  which  appears  to  have  been 
their  original  seat.  An  air  of  romance  has 
been  thrown  around  this  particular  clan  from 
the  exploits  and  adventures  of  the  celebrated 
Eob  Eoy,  and  the  cruel  sufferings  and  pi'O- 
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scriptiona   to    which   they    were,  at   different 
tiin-'S,  subjected  by  the  government. 


-  Claiming  a  regal  origin,  their  motto  anciently 
was,  "My  race  is  royal."  Griogar,  said  to 
have  been  the  thud  son  of  Alpin,  king  of 
Scotland,  who  commenced  his  reign  in  833,  is 
mentioned  as  their  remote  ancestor,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  their  descent  from  any  such 
personage,  or  from  his  eldest  brother,  Kenneth 
Macalpine,  from  whom  they  also  claim  to  be 
sprung. 

According  to  Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  the 
clan  Gregor  were  located  in  Glenorchy  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  (1057-1093). 
As,  however,  they  were  in.  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ajider  II.  (1214-1249)  vassals  of  the  Earl  of 
Iloss,  Skene  thinks  it  probable  that  Glen- 
orchy was  given  to  them,  when  that  mon- 
arch conferred  a  large  extent  of  territorj' 
on  that  potent  noble.  Hugh  of  Glenorchy 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  their  chiefs 
who  was  so  styled.  Malcolm,  the  chief  of 'the 
clan  in  the  days  of  Brace,  fought  bravely 
on  the  national  side  at  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn.  He  accompanied  Edward  Bruce  to 
Ireland,  and  being  severely  woundoil  at  Dun- 
dalk,  he  was  ever  afterwards  known  as  "  the 
lame  lord." 

In  the  reign  of  David  II.,  the  Campbells 
managed  to  procure  a  legal  title  to  the  lands  of 
Glenorchy  ;  nevertheless,  the  Macgregors  raaia- 
tained,  for  a  long  time,  the  actual  possession  of 
them  by  the  strong  hand.  They  knew  no 
other  right  than  that  of  the  sword,  but,  ulti- 


mately, that  was  found  unavailing,  and,  at 
last,  expelled  from  their  own  territory,  they 
became  an  outlawed,  lawless,  and  landless 
ciar. 

John  Slacgregor  of  Glenorchy,  who  died  in 
1 390,  is  said  to  have  had  three  sons  :  Patrick, 
his  successor ;  John  Dow,  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  Glenstrae,  who  became  the  chief  of 
the  clan ;  and  Gregor,  ancestor  of  the  Mac- 

1  gregors  of  Itoro.  Patrick's  son,  Malcolm,  was 
compelled  by  the  Campbells  to  sell  the  lands 

I  of  Auchinrevach  in  Strathfillan,  to  Campbell 
of  Glenorchy,  who  thus  obtained  the  first  foot- 

!  ing   in   Breadalbane,  which  afterwards   gave 

j  the  title  of  earl  to  his  family. 

The  principal  families  of  the  Macgregors, 
in  process  of  time,  except  that  of  Glenstrae, 
who  held  that  estate  as  vassals  of  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  posi- 
tioji  of  tenants  on  the  lands  of  Campbell  of 
Glenorchy  and  other  powerful  barons.  It 
being  the  policy  of  the  latter  to  get  rid  of 
them  altogether,  the  unfortunate  clan  were 
driven,  by  a  continuous  system  of  oppression 
and  annoyance,  to  acts  of  rapine  ajid  violence, 
which  brought  upon  them  the  vengeance  of 
the  government.  The  clan  had  no  other  means 
of  subsistence  than  the  plunder  of  their  neigh- 
bours' property,  and  as  they  naturally  directed 
their  attacks  chiefly  against  those  who  had 
wrested  from  them  their  own  lands,  it  became 
stiU  more  the  interest  of  their  oppressors  to 
represent  to  the  king  that  nothing  could  put 
a  stop  to  their  lawless  conduct,  "save  the  cut- 
ting ofl'the  tribe  of  Macgregor  root  and  branch." 
In  1488,  soon  after  the  youthful  James  IV. 
had  ascended  the  throne  which  the  murder  of 
his  father  had  rendered  vacant,  an  act  was 
passed  "  for  staunching  of  thiftreif  and  other 
enormities  throw  aU  the  realme;"  evidently 
designed  against  the  Macgregors,  for  among 
the  barons  to  whom  power  was  given  for 
enforcing  it,  were  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glen- 
orchy, Ned  Stewart  of  Fortingall,  and  E^vin 
Campbell  of  Strachur.  At  this  time  the  Mac- 
gregors were  stdl  a  numerous  clan.  Besides 
those  in  Glenorchy,  they  were  settled  in  great 
numbers  in  the  districts  of  Breadalbane  and 
Athol,  and  they  all  acknowledged  Macgregor 
of  Glenstrae,  who  bore  the  title  of  captain  of 
the  clan,  as  their  chief. 
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With  the  view  of  reducing  these  branches, 
Sir  Duncan  Camphell  of  Glencrchy  obtained, 
in  1492,  the  office  of  bailiary  of  the  crown 
lands  of  Disher  and  Toyer,  Glenlyon,  and 
Glendoehart,  and  in  1502  he  procured  a  charter 
of  the  lands  of  Glenlyon.  "  From  this  period," 
says  Mr  Skene,  "  the  history  of  the  ]\Iacgregors 
consists  of  a  mere  list  of  acts  of  privy  councU, 
by  which  commissions  are  granted  to  pursue 
the  clan  with  fire  and  sword,  and  of  various 
atrocities  which  a  state  of  desperation,  the 
natural  result  of  these  measures,  as  well  as  a 
deep  spirit  of  vengeance,  against  both  the 
framers  and  executors  of  them,  frequently  led 
the  clan  to  committ.  These  actions  led  to  the 
enactment  of  still  severer  laws,  and  at  length 
to  the  complete  proscription  of  the  elan." 

But  still  the  Macgregors  were  not  subdued. 
Taking  refuge  in  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
they  set  at  defiance  aU  the  efforts  made  by 
their  enemies  for  their  entire  extermination, 
and  inflicted  upon  some  of  them  a  terrible 
vengeance.  In  1589  they  seized  and  murdered 
John  Drummond  of  Drummond  Ernoch,  a 
forester  of  the  royal  forest  of  Glenartney,  an 
act  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  incident 
detailed  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Legend  of 
Montrose."  The  clan  swore  upon  the  head 
of  the  victim  that  they  would  avow  and 
defend  the  deed  in  common.  An  outrage 
like  this  led  at  once  to  the  most  rigorous  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  crown.  Fresh 
letters  of  fi.re  and  sword  for  three  years  were 
issued  against  the  whole  clan,  and  all  persons 
were  interdicted  from  harbouring  or  having 
any  communication  with  them.  Then  followed 
the  conflict  at  Gleufruin  in  1603,  when  the 
Macgregors,  under  Alexander  Macgregor  of 
Glenstrae,  their  chief,  defeated  the  Colquhouns, 
under  the  laird  of  Luss,  and  140  of  the  latter 
were  killed.  Details  of  this  celebrated  clan 
battle  have  been  already  given  m  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  and  more  will  be  found 
under  the  Colquhouns.  Dugald  Ciar  Mohr, 
ancestor  of  Eob  Eoy,  is  said  on  this  occasion 
to  have  exhibited  extraordinary  ferocity  and 
courage. 

In  relation  to  the  betrayal  and  melancholy 
end  of  the  unfortunate  chief,  Alexander,  Mac- 
gregor of  Glenstrae,  there  is  the  following  entry 
in  the  MS.  diary  of  Eobert  Birrell :  "  The  2  of 


October  (1603,)  Allester  M'Gregour  Glainstre 
tane  be  the  laird  of  Arkynles,  hot  escapit 
againe ;  hot  efter,  taken  be  the  Earle  of 
Argyill  the  4  of  Januar ;  and  brocht  to  Edin- 
burghe  the  9  of  Januar  1604,  with  mae  of  18 
his  friendis,  M'Gregouris.  He  wes  convopt 
to  Berwick  be  the  gaird,  conforme  to  the  earlis 
promese ;  for  he  promesit  to  put  him  out  ol 
Scottis  grund.  Swa  he  keipit  ane  Hieland- 
manis  promes  ;  in  respect  he  sent  the  gaird  to 
convoy  him  out  of  Scottis  grund  :  Bot  thai 
wer  not  directit  to  pairt  with  him  back  agane  ! 
The  1 8  of  Januar,  at  evine,  he  come  agane  to 
Edinburghe ;  and  vpone  the  20  day,  he  was 
liangit  at  the  eroce,  and  ij  (eleven)  of  his 
freindis  and  name,  upone  ane  gaUous ;  Him- 
seUf,  being  chieff,  he  was  hangit  his  awin  hicht 
above  the  rest  of  his  friendis."  That  Argyll 
had  an  interest  in  his  death  appears  from  a 
declaration,  printed  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal 
Trials.^  which  the  chief  made  before  his  execu- 
tion, wherein  he  says  that  the  earl  had  enticed 
him  to  commit  several  slaughters  and  disorders, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
commit  "  sundrie  mair." 

Among  other  severe  measures  passed  against 
this  doomed  clan  was  one  which  deprived 
them  of  their  very  name.  By  an  act  of  the 
privy  council,  dated  3d  April  1603,  all  of  the 
name  of  Macgregor  were  compelled,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  adopt  another  surname,  and  all  who 
had  been  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Glenfruin, 
and  other  marauding  expeditions  detailed  in 
the  act,  were  prohibited,  also  under  the  pain  of 
death,  from  carrying  any  weapon  but  a  knife 
without  a  point  to  cut  their  victuals.  They 
were  also  forbidden,  under  the  same  penalty  of 
death,  to  meet  in  greater  numbers  than  four  at  a 
time.  The  Earls  of  Argyll  and  Athole  were 
charged  with  the  execution  of  these  enactments, 
and  it  has  been  shown  how  the  former  carried 
out  the  task  assigned  to  him.  With  regard  to  the 
fll-fated  chief  so  treacherously  "  done  to  death" 
by  him,  the  following  interesting  tradition  is 
related  : — His  son,  while  out  hunting  one  day, 
met  the  young  laird  of  Lamohd  travelling  with 
a  servant  from  Cowal  towards  Inverlochy. 
They  dined  together  at  a  house  on  the  Black- 
moimt,  between  Tyndrum  and  King's  House , 

»  Vol.  ii.  p.  435. 
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but   having   unfortunately    quarrelled  during  |  proceedings  directed  against  them.     These  did 


the  evening,  dirks  were  drawn,  and  the  young 
Macgregor  was  killed.  Lamond  instantly  fled, 
and  was  closely  pursued  by  seme  of  the  clan 
Gregor.  Outstripping  his  foes,  he  reached  the 
house  of  the  chief  of  Glenstrae,  whom  he  be- 
sought earnestly,  without  stating  his  crime,  to 
afford  him  protection.  "  You  are  safe  -with 
me,"  said  the  chief,  "  whatever  you  may  have 
done."  On  the  pursuers  arriving,  they  in- 
formed the  unfortunate  father  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  demanded  the  murderer;  but 
Macgregor  refused  to  deliver  him  up,  as  he 
had  passed  his  word  to  protect  him.  "  Let 
none  of  you  dare  to  injure  the  man,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  Macgregor  has  promised  him  safety, 
and,  as  I  live,  he  shall  be  safe  whUe  with  me." 
He  afterwards,  with  a  party  of  liis  clan,  escorted 
the  youth  home  ;  and,  on  bidding  him  fare- 
well, said,  "  Lamond,  you  are  now  safe  on  your 
own  land.  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not  nrotect  you 
farther  !  Keep  away  from  my  peo^-b; 
and  may  God  forgive  you  for  what 
you  have  done  ! "  Shortly  afterwards 
the  name  of  Macgregor  was  proscribed, 
and  the  chief  of  Glenstrae  hecame  a 
wanderer  without  a  name  or  a  home. 
But  the  laird  of  Lamond,  remember 
mg  that  he  owed  his  life  to  him 
hastened  to  protect  the  old  chief  au^l 
his  family,  and  not  only  receive.! 
the  fugitives  into  his  house,  bul 
shielded  them  for  a  time  from  theii 
enemies. 

Logan  states,  that  on  the  death  ol 
Alexander,  the  executed  cliief,  withoul 
surviving  lawful  issue,  the  clan,  then 
in  a  state  of  disorder,  elected  a  chief, 
hut  the  head  of  the  collateral  hranch, 
deeming  Gregor,  the  natiiral  son  of 
the  late  chief,  better  entitled  to  the 
honour,  without  ceremony  dragged  the 
chief-elect  from  his  inaugural  chair  in 
the  kirk  of  Stratlifillan,  and  placed 
Gregor  therein,  in  his  stead. 

The  favourite  names  assumed  hy  the 


not  cease  with  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  for  under 
Charles  I.  all  the  enactments  against  them  were 
renewed,  and  yet  in  1644,  when  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  set  up  the  king's  standard  in  the 
Highlands,  the  elan  Gregor,  to  the  number  of 
1000  fighting  men,  joined  him,  under  the 
command  of  Patrick  Macgregor  of  Glenstrae, 
their  chief.  In  reward  for  their  loyalty,  at  the 
Eestoration  the  various  statutes  against  them 
were  annulled,  when  the  clan  men  were  enabled 
to  resume  their  own  name.  In  tlie  reign  of 
William  III.,  however,  the  penal  enactments 
against  them  were  renewed  in  their  full  force. 
The  clan  were  again  proscrihed,  and  compelled 
once  more  to  take  other  names. 

According  to  Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  the 
direct  male  line  of  the  chiefs  became  extinct 
in  the  reign  of  the  latter  monarch,  and  the 
representation  fell,  by  "  a  formal  renunciation 
of  the  ohiefship,"  into  the  branch  of  Glengyle. 


Kob  Roy.     From  an  original  rainting  in  tlie  possession 
of  Herbert  Buchanan,  Esq.,  of  Arden. 


clanwhUe  compelled  to  relinquish  their 
own,  were  Campbell,   Graham,   Stewart,  and  ,  Of  this  branch  was  the  celebrated  Eob  Roy, 
Drummond.     Their  imity  as  a  clan  remained  |  that  is.  Red  Eob,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
vinbroken,  and  they  even  seemed  to  increase  m  I  CampboU  under  the  proscripuve  act. 
numbers,  notwithstanding  all   tho  oppressive  I      As  we  promfeed  in  the  former  part  of  the 
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work,  we  shall  here  give  some  account  of  this 
celebrated  robber-chief.  Born  about  1660,  he 
was  the  younger  son  of  Donald  Macgi'egor  of 
Glengyle,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of 
King  James  VIL,  by  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  WUliam  Campbell  of  Glenfalloch,  the  third 
son  of  Sir  Eobert  Campbell  of  Glenorchy. 
Eob  Eoy  himself  married  Helen-Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Macgregor  of  Cromar.  His  own 
designation  was  that  of  Inversnaid,  but  he 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  right  to  the  property 
of  Craig  Eoyston,  a  domain  of  rock  and  forest 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  Loch  Lomond.  He 
became  tutor  to  his  nephew,  the  head  of  the 
Glengyle  branch,  then  in  his  minority,  who 
claimed  the  chiefship  of  the  clan. 

Like  many  other  HigHand  gentlemen,  Eob 
Eoy  was  a  trader  in  cattle  or  master  drover, 
and  in  this  capacity  lie  had  borrowed  several 
sums  of  money  from  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
but  becoming  insolvent,  he  absconded.  In 
June  1712  an  advertisement  appeared  for  his 
apprehension,  and  he  was  involved  in  prosecu- 
tions which  nearly  ruined  him.  Some  mes- 
sengers of  the  law  who  visited  his  house  in  his 
absence  are  said  to  have  abused  his  wife  in  a 
most  shameful  manner,  and  she,  being  a  high- 
spirited  woman,  incited  her  husband  to  acts  of 
vengeance.  At  the  same  time,  she  gave  vent 
to  her  feelings  in  a  fine  piece  of  pipe  music, 
still  well  known  by  the  name  of  "Eob  Eoy's 
Lament."  As  the  duke  had  contrived  to  get 
possession  of  Eob's  lands  of  Craig  Eoyston,  he 
was  driven  to  become  the  "bold  outlaw" 
which  he  is  represented  in  song  and  story. 

"  Determined,"  says  General  Stewai't  of 
Gparth,  "  that  his  grace  should  not  enjoy  his 
lands  with  impunity,  he  collected  a  band  of 
about  twenty  followers,  declared  open  war 
against  him,  and  gave  up  his  old  course  of 
regular  droving,  declaring  that  the  estate  of 
Montrose  should  in  future  supply  him  with 
cattle,  and  that  he  would  make  the  duke  rue 
the  day  he  quarrelled  with  him.  He  kept  his 
word ;  and  for  nearly  thirty  years — that  is,  tiU 
the  day  of  liis  death — regularly  levied  contri- 
butions on  the  duke  and  his  tenants,  not  by 
nightly  depredations,  but  in  broad  day,  and  in 
a  systematic  manner;  on  an  appointed  time 
making  a  complete  sweep  of  all  the  cattle  of  a 
district — alwaj's   passing  over  those  not   be- 


longing to  the  duke's  estates,  or  the  estates  of 
his  friends  and  adherents;  and  having  pre- 
viously given  notice  where  he  was  to  be  on  a 
certain  day  with  his  cattle,  he  was  met  there 
by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom 
he  sold  them  publicly.  These  meetings,  or 
trysts,  as  they  were  called,  were  held  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country;  sometimes  the 
cattle  were  driven  south,  but  oftener  to  the 
north  and  west,  where  the  influence  of  liis 
friend  the  Duke  of  Argj'U  protected  him. 
When  the  cattle  were  in  this  manner  driven 
away,  the  tenants  paid  no  rent,  so  that  the 
duke  was  the  ultimate  sufferer.  But  he  was 
made  to  suffer  in  every  way.  The  rents  of  the 
lower  farms  were  partly  paid  in  graia  and 
meal,  which  was  generally  lodged  in  a  store- 
house or  granary,  called  a  girnal,  near  the 
Loch  of  Mouteath.  When  Macgregor  wanted 
a  supply  of  meal,  he  sent  notice  to  a  certain 
number  of  the  duke's  tenants  to  meet  him  at 
the  girnal  on  a  certain  day,  with  their  horses 
to  carry  home  his  meal.  They  met  accordingly, 
when  he  ordered  the  horses  to  be  loaded,  and, 
givinf;  a  regular  receipt  to  his  grace's  store- 
keeper for  the  quantity  taken,  he  marched 
away,  always  entertaining  the  people  very 
handsomely,  and  careful  never  to  take  the  meal 
tiU  it  had  been  lodged  in  the  duke's  storehouse 
in  payment  of  rent.  When  the  money  rents 
were  paid,  Macgregor  frequently  attended.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Mr  Graham  of  Killearn, 
the  factor,  had  collected  the  tenants  to  pay 
their  rents,  all  Eob  Eoy's  men  happened  to  be 
absent,  except  Alexander  Stewart,  called  '  the 
baOic.'  With  this  single  attendant  he  de- 
scended to  Chapel  Errock,  where  the  factor 
and  the  tenants  were  assembled.  He  reached 
the  house  after  it  was  dark,  and,  looking  in  at 
a  window,  saw  EiUearn,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  the  tenants,  with  a  bag  fuU  of 
money  which  he  had  received,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  depositing  it  in  a  press  or  cupboard,  at 
the  same  time  sajdng  that  he  would  cheerfully 
give  all  that  he  had  in  the  bag  for  Eob  Eoy's 
head.  This  notification  was  not  lost  on  the 
outside  visitor,  who  instantly  gave  orders  in  a 
loud  voice  to  place  two  men  at  each  window, 
two  at  each  corner,  and  four  at  each  of  two 
doors,  thus  appearing  to  have  twenty  men. 
Immediately  the  door  opened,  and  he  walked 
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in  with  liis  attendant  close  beliinJ,  each  ai-med 
with  a  sword  in  liis  right  hand  and  a  pistol  in 
his  left  hand,  and  with  dirks  and  pistols  slung 
in  their  belts.  The  company  started  up,  but 
he  desired  them  to  sit  down,  as  his  business 
was  only  with  KUlearn,  whom  he  ordered  to 
hand  down  the  bag  and  put  it  on  the  table. 
When  this  was  done,  he  desired  the  money  to 
be  counted,  and  proper  receipts  to  be  drawn 
out,  certifying  that  he  received  the  money 
from  the  Diike  of  Montrose's  agent,  as  the 
duke's  property,  the  tenants  having  paid  their 
rents,  so  that  no  after  demand  could  be  made 
on  them  on  account  of  this  transaction;  and 
finding  that  some  of  the  people  had  not  ob- 
tained receipts,  he  desired  the  factor  to  grant 
them  immediately,  '  to  show  his  grace,'  said 
he,  '  that  it  is  from  hira  I  take  the  money,  and 
not  from  these  honest  men  who  have  paid 
him.'  After  the  whole  was  concluded,  he 
ordered  supper,  saying  that,  as  he  had  got  the 
purse,  it  was  proper  he  should  pay  the  bUl ;  and 
after  they  had  drunk  heartily  together  for  several 
hours,  he  called  his  baUie  to  produce  his  dirk, 
and  lay  it  naked  on  the  table.  KUlearn  was 
then  sworn  that  he  would  not  move,  nor  direct 
any  one  else  to  move,  from  that  spot  for  an 
hour  after  the  departure  of  Macgregor,  who  thus 
cautioned  him — '  If  you  break  your  oatli,  you 
know  what  you  are  to  expect  in  the  next 
world,  and  in  this,'  pointing  to  his  dirk.  Ho 
then  walked  away,  and  was  beyond  pursuit 
before  the  hour  expired." 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
in  spite  of  the  obligations  which  lie  owed  to 
the  indirect  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Rob  Roy's  Jacobite  partialities  induced  him  to 
join  the  rebel  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

On  this  occasion  none  of  the  Clan  Gregor, 
except  the  sept  of  Ciar  Mohr,  to  which  Rob 
Roy  belonged,  took  up  arms  for  the  Chevalier, 
though  they  were  joined  by  connexions  of  the 
family,  and  among  others  by  Leckie  of  Croy- 
Leckie,  a  large  lauded  proprietor  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire, who  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Donald  M'Gregor,  by  his  wife  the  daughter  of 
CampbeU  of  Glenfallooh,  and  who  was  thus 
the  brother-in-law  of  Rob  Roy.  "They  were 
not,"  says  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  "  commanded  by 
Eob  Roy,  but  by  his  nephew  ah-eady  men- 
tioned,   Gregor    Macgregor,    otherwise    called 


James  Grahame  of  Glengyle,  and  still  better 
remembered  by  the  Gaelic  epithet  of  Ghlune 
Dhu,  i.e.  Black  Knee,  from  a  black  spot  on 
one  of  his  knees,  which  his  Highland  garb 
rendered  visible,  Tliere  can  be  no  question, 
however,  that  being  then  very  young,  Glengyle 
must,  have  acted  on  most  occasions  by  the 
advice  and  direction  of  so  experienced  a  leader 
as  his  uncle.  The  Macgregors  assembled  in 
numbers  at  that  period,  and  began  even  to 
threaten  the  lowlands  towards  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  Loch  Lomond.  They  suddenly  seized 
all  the  boats -which  were  upon  the  lake,  and, 
probably  with  a  view  to  some  enterprise  of 
their  own,  drew  them  overland  to  Inversnaid, 
in  order  to  intercept  the  progress  of  a  large 
body  of  west  country  whigs  who  were  in  arms 
for  the  government,  and  movmg  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  whigs  made  an  excursion  for  the 
recovery  of  the  boats.  Their  forces  consisted 
of  volunteers  from  Paisley,  Kilpatriok,  and 
elsewhere,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  body 
of  seamen,  were  towed  up  tlie  river  Lovcu  in 
long  boats  belonging  to  the  ships  of  war  then 
lyiiig  in  the  Clyde.  At  Lnss,  they  were  joined 
by  the  forces  of  Sir  Humphrey  Colquhoun,  and 
James  Grant,  his  son-in-law,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, attired  in  the  Highland  dress  of  the 
period,  which  is  picturesquely  described.  The 
whole  party  crossed  to  Craig  Royston,  but  the 
Macgregors  did  not  offer  combat.  If  we  were 
to  believe  the  account  of  the  expedition  given 
by  the  historian  Rae,  they  leaped  on  shore  at 
Craig  Royston  -ndth  the  utmost  intrepidity,  no 
enemy  appearing  to  oppose  them,  and  by  the 
noise  of  their  drums,  which  they  beat  inces- 
santly, and  the  discharge  of  their  artOlery  and 
small  arms,  terrified  the  Macgregors,  whom 
they  appear  never  to  have  seen,  out  of  their 
fastnesses,  and  caused  them  to  fly  in  a  panic 
to  the  general  camp  of  the  Highlanders  at 
StrathfiUan.  The  low-countrymen  succeeded 
in  getting  possession  of  the  boats,  at  a  great 
expenditui-e  of  noise  and  courage,  and  Httlo 
risk  of  danger. 

"  After  tills  temporary  removal  from  his  old 
haunts,  Rob  Roy  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Mar 
to  Aberdeen,  to  raise,  it  is  believed,  a  part  of 
the  clan  Gregor,  which  is  settled  in  that 
country.  These  men  were  of  his  own  family 
(the  race  of  the  Ciar  Mohr).     They  were  the 
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descendants  of  about  three  hundred  Macgregors 
whom  the  Earl  of  Moray,  about  the  }-ear  1624, 
transported  from  his  estates  in  Monteith  to 
oppose  against  his  enemies  the  Mackintoshes, 
a  race  as  hardy  and  restless  as  they  were 
themselves.  "We  have  already  stated  that  Bob 
Eoy's  conduct  during  the  insurrection  of  1715 
was  very  equivocal.  His  person  and  followers 
were  in  the  Highland  army,  but  his  lieart 
seems  to  have  been  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll's. 
Yet  the  insurgents  were  constrained  to  trust 
to  him  as  their  only  gmde,  when  they  marched 
from  Perth  towards  Dunblane,  with  the  view 
of  crossing  the  Forth  at  what  are  called  the 
Fords  of  Frew,  and  when  they  themselves  said 
he  coidd  not  be  relied  upon. 

"  This  movement  to  the  westward,  on  the 
part  of  the  insurgents,  brought  on  the  battle 
of  Sheriffmuir;  indecisive,  indeed,  in  its  im- 
mediate residts,  but  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Ai-gyU  reaped  the  whole  advantage."  We 
have  already  given  an  account  of  Eob  Eoy's 
vacillating  behaviour  at  this  battle.  '•  One  of 
the  Macphersons,  named  Alexander,  one  of 
Eob's  original  profession,  videlicet  a  drover, 
but  a  man  of  great  strength  and  spirit,  was  so 
incensed  at  the  inactivity  of  his  temporary 
leader,  that  he  threw  off  his  plaid,  drew  liis 
sword,  and  caUed  out  to  his  clansmen,  '  Let  us 
endure  this  no  longer  !  if  he  wiU  not  lead  you, 
I  will.'  Eob  Eoy  replied,  with  great  coolness, 
'  Were  the  question  about  driving  Higldand 
stots  or  kyloes,  Sandie,  I  wovdd  yield  to  your 
superior  skill ;  but  as  it  respects  the  leading  of 
men,  I  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  better  judge.' 
'  Did  the  matter  respect  driving  Glen-Eigas 
stots,'  answered  Macpherson,  'the  question  with 
Eob  would  not  be,  which  was  to  be  last,  but 
which  was  to  bo  foremost.'  Incensed  at  this 
sarcasm,  Macgregor  drew  his  sword,  and  they 
would  have  fought  upon  the  spot  if  their 
friends  on  both  sides  had  not  interfered. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  sort  of  neutrahty 
which  Eob  Eoy  had  continued  to  observe 
during  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  he  did 
not  escape  some  of  its  penalties.  He  was  in- 
cluded in  the  act  of  attainder,  and  the  house 
in  Ereadalbanc,  which  was  liis  place  of  retreat, 
was  burned  by  General  Lord  Cadogan,  when, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  insurrection,  he 
marched  through  the  Highlands  to  disarm  and 


punish  the  offending  clans.  Eut  upon  going 
to  Inverary  with  about  forty  or  fifty  of  his 
followers,  Eob  obtained  favour,  by  an  apparent 
surrender  of  their  arms  to  Colonel  Patrick 
Campbell  of  Finnah,  who  furnished  them  and 
their  leader  with  protections  under  his  hand. 
Being  thus  in  a  great  measure  secured  from  the 
resentment  of  government,  Eob  Eoy  established 
his  residence  at  Craig  Eoyston,  near  Loch 
Lomond,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  kinsmen,  and 
lost  no  time  in  resuming  his  private  quarrel 
with  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  For  this  purpose, 
he  soon  got  on  foot  as  many  men,  and  well 
armed  too,  as  he  had  yet  commanded.  He 
never  stirred  without  a  body  guard  of  ten  or 
twelve  picked  followers,  and  without  much 
effort  could  increase  them  to  fifty  or  sixty." '^ 

For  some  years  he  continued  to  levy  black- 
mail from  those  whose  cattle  and  estates  he 
protected,  and  although  an  English  garrison 
was  stationed  at  Inversnaid,  near  Aberfoyle, 
his  activity,  address,  and  courage  continually 
saved  him  from  falling  into  their  hands.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  after  1738.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  his  bed,  in  his  own  house  at 
Balquhidder.  Wlien  he  found  death  approach- 
ing, "  he  expressed,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  some  contrition  for  particular  parts  of  his 
life.  His  wife  laughed  at  these  scmples  of 
conscience,  and  exhorted  him  to  die  like  a 
man,  as  he  had  Hved.  In  reply,  he  rebuked 
her  for  her  violent  passions,  and  the  counsels 
slie  had  given  him.  '  You  have  put  strife,'  he 
said,  'between  me  and  the  best  men  of  the 
country,  and  now  you  woidd  place  enmity  be- 
tween me  and  my  God.'  There  is  a  tradition 
noway  inconsistent  ■ndth  the  former,  if  the 
character  of  Eob  Eoy  be  justly  considered, 
that,  whde  on  his  deathbed,  he  learned  that  a 
person  with  whom  he  was  at  enmity,  proposed 
to  visit  him.  '  Eaise  me  from  my  bed,'  said 
the  invalid,  '  throw  my  plaid  around  me,  and 
bring  me  my  claymore,  dirk,  and  pistols ;  it 
shall  never  be  said  that  a  foeman  saw  Eob  Eoy 
IMacgregor  defenceless  and  unarmed.'  His  foe- 
man,  conjectured  to  be  one  of  the  Maclarens, 
entered  and  paid  liis  compliments,  inquiring 
after  the  health  of  his  formidable  neighbour. 

'  Introduction  to  Rob  Roy. 
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Kob  Eoy  maintained  a  cold  haughty  civility 
during  their  short  conference,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  left  the  house,  '  Now,'  he  said,  '  all  is 
over;  let  the  piper  play  Ha  til  mi  ialidh'  (we 
return  no  more),  and  he  is  said  to  have  expired 
before  the  dirge  was  finished."  The  grave  of 
Maogregor,  in  the  ohurch3'ard  of  Balquhidder, 
is  distinguished  by  a  rude  tombstone,  over 
which  a  sword  is  carved. 

Rob  Eoy  had  five  sons — Coll,  Ranald,  James 
(called  James  Eoy,  after  his  father,  and  James 
Mohr,  or  big  James,  from  his  height),  Dun- 
can, and  Eobert,  called  Eobin  Oig,  or  Young 
Robin. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  the  clan  Gregor  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
the  Pretender.  A  Macgregor  regiment,  300 
strong,  was  raised  by  Eobert  Macgregor  of 
Glencairnock,  who  was  generally  considered 
chief  of  the  clan,  which  joined  the  prince's 
army-.  The  branch  of  Ciar  Mohr,  however, 
regarded  WiUiam  Macgregor  Drummond  of 
Bohaldie,  then  in  France,  as  their  head,  and  a 
separate  corps  formed  by  them,  commanded 
by  Glengyle,  and  James  Eoy  Macgregor,  united 
themselves  to  the  levies  of  the  titular  Duke  of 
Perth,  James  assumiug  the  name  of  Drum- 
mond, the  duke's  famUy  name,  instead  of  that 
of  Campbell.  This  corps  was  the  relics  of  Eob 
Roy's  band,  and  with  only  twelve  men  of  it, 
James  Roy,  who  seems  to  have  held  the  rank 
of  captain  or  major,  succeeded  in  surprising 
and  burning,  for  the  second  time,  the  fort  at 
Inversnaid,  constructed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  keeping  the  country  of  the  IMacgregors  in 
order. 

At  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  the  Duke  of 
Perth's  men  and  the  Macgregors  composed  the 
centre.  Armed  only  with  scythes,  this  party 
cut  off  the  legs  of  the  horses,  and  severed,  it  is 
said,  the  bodies  of  their  riders  in  twain.  Cap- 
tain James  Roy,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  received  five  wounds,  but  recovered 
from  them,  and  rejoined  the  prince's  army 
with  six  companies.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  CuUoden,  and  after  that  defeat 
the  clan  Gregor  returned  in  a  body  to  their 
own  country,  when  they  dispersed.  James 
Roy  was  attainted  for  high  treason,  but  from 
some  letters  of  his,  published  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  December  1817,  it  appears  that 


ho  had  entered  into  some  communication  with 
the  government,  as  he  mentions  having  ob- 
tained a  pass  from  the  Lord  Justice-clerk  in 
1747,  which  was  a  sufficient  protection  to  him 
from  the  military. 

On  James  Roy's  arrival  in  France,  he  seems 
to  have  been  in  very  poor  circumstances,  as  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr  Edgar,  secretary  to 
the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  dated  Boidogne- 
sur-Mer,  May  22, 1753,  craving  assistance  "  for 
the  support  of  a  man  who  has  always  shown 
the  strongest  attachment  to  his  majesty's  per- 
son and  cause."  To  relieve  his  necessities, 
James  ordered  his  banker  at  Paris  to  pay  Mac- 
gregor 300  livres.  James  Roy,  availing  him- 
self of  a  permission  he  had  received  to  return 
to  Britain,  made  a  joiirney  to  London,  and  had 
an  interview,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
with  Lord  Holderness,  secretary  of  state.  The 
latter  and  the  under  secretary  offered  him,  he 
says,  a  situation  in  the  government  service, 
which  he  rejected,  as  he  avers  his  acceptance 
of  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  his  birth, 
and  would  have  rendered  him  a  scourge  to  his 
country.  On  this  he  was  ordered  instantly  to 
quit  England.  On  his  return  to  France,  an 
information  was  lodged  against  him  by  Mac- 
donneU  of  Lochgarry,  before  the  high  bailie  of 
Dunkirk,  accusing  him  of  being  a  spy.  Li 
consequence,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  that  town 
and  proceed  to  Paris,  with  only  thirteen  livres 
in  his  pocket.  In  his  last  letter  to  his  acknow- 
ledged chief,  Macgregor  of  Bohaldie,  dated 
Paris,  25th  September  1754,  he  describes 
himself  as  being  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitu- 
tion, and  expresses  his  anxiety  to  obtain  some 
employment  as  a  breaker  and  breeder  of  horses, 
or  as  a  hunter  or  fowler,  "  till  better  cast  up." 
In  a  postscript  he  asks  his  chief  to  lend  him 
his  bagpipes,  "  to  play  some  melancholy  tunes." 
He  died  about  a  week  after  writing  this  letter, 
it  is  supposed  of  absolute  starvation. 

It  was  not  tin  1784  that  the  oppressive  acts 
against  the  Macgregors,  which,  however,  for 
several  years  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  were 
rescinded  by  the  British  parliament,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  resiune  their  own  name,  and 
were  restored  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  British  citizens.  A  deed  was  immediately 
entered  into,  subscribed  by  826  persons  of  the 
name  of  Macgregor,  recognising  John  Murray 
2  I 
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of  Lanrick,  representative  of  the  family  of 
Glencamock,  as  their  chief,  Murray  being  the 
name  assumed,  under  the  Prescriptive  act,  by 
John  Maogregor,  who  was  chief  in  1715.  Al- 
though he  secretly  favoured  the  rebellion  of 
that  year,  the  latter  took  no  active  part  in  it; 
but  Robert,  the  next  chief,  mortgaged  his 
estate,  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
he  commanded  that  portion  of  the  clan  who 
acknowledged  him  as  their  head  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1 745.  Altogether,  with  the  Ciar  Molir 
branch,  the  Macgregors  covld  then  muster  700 
fighting  men.  To  induce  Glencamock's  fol- 
lowers to  lay  down  their  arms,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  authorised  Mr  Gordon,  at  that 
time  minister  of  Alva,  in  Strathspey,  to  treat 
witli  them,  offering  them  the  restoration  of 
their  name,  and  other  favoxirs,  but  the  chief 
replied  that  they  could  not  desert  the  cause. 
They  chose  rather  to  risk  all,  and  die  with  the 
characters  of  honest  men,  than  live  in  infamy, 
and  disgrace  their  posterity. 

After  the  battle  of  Cidloden,  the  chief  was 
long  confined  in  Edinburgh  castle,  and  on  his 
death  in  1758,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Evan,  who  held  a  commission  in  the  41st  regi- 
ment, and  served  with  distinction  in  Germany. 
His  son,  John  Murray  of  Lamick,  was  the 
chief  acknowledged  by  the  clan,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  their  rights  in  1784.  He  was  a  general 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and 
auditor-general  in  Bengal.  Created  a  baronet 
of  Great  Britain  23d  Jidy  1795,  he  resumed 
in  1822  the  original  surname  of  the  family, 
Macgregor,  by  royal  license.  He  died  the 
same  yeai.  The  cliiefship,  however,  was  dis- 
puted by  the  Glengyle  family,  to  which  Eob 
Hoy  belonged. 

Sir  John  Murray  Macgregor's  only  son.  Sir 
Evan  John  Macgregor,  second  baronet,  was 
born  in  January  1 785.  He  was  a  major-general 
in  the  army,  K.C.B.,  and  G.C.H.,  and  governor- 
general  of  the  Windward  Isles.  He  died  at 
his  seat  of  government,  14th  June  1841.  By 
his  wife.  Lady  Elizabeth  Murray,  daughter  of' 
John,  fourth  Duke  of  Athole,  ho  had  five  sons 
and  four  daughters. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Athole  Bannatyne 
Macgregor,  third  baronet,  born  20th  January 
1810,  was  lieutenantrgovemor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  died  at  Tortola,  his  seat  of  govern- 


ment, 11th  May  1851.  He  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  eldest  son.  Sir  Malcolm 
Murray  Macgregor,  fourth  baronet,  was  bom 
29th  August  1834,  and  styled  of  Macgregor, 
county  Perth. 


With  regard  to  the  clan  Grant,  Mr  Skene 
says, — "  Nothing  certain  is  known  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  Grants.  They  have  been 
said  to  be  of  Danish,  English,  French,  Norman, 
and  of  Gaelio  extraction;  but  each  of  these 
suppositions  depends  for  support  upon  con- 
jecture alone,  and  amidst  so  many  conflicting 
opinions  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  most 
probable.  It  is  maintained  by  the  supporters 
of  their  Gaelic  origin,  that  they  are  a  branch 
of  the  Macgregors,  and  in  this  opinion  they 
are  certainly  borne  out  by  the  ancient  and 
unvarying  tradition  of  the  country;  for  their 
Norman  origin,  I  have  upon  examination  en- 
tirely failed  in  discovering  any  further  reason 
than  tliat  their  name  may  be  derived  from  the 
French,  grand  or  great,  and  that  they  occa- 
sionally use  the  Norman  form  of  de  Grant. 
The  latter  reason,  however,  is  not  of  any  force, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  trace  an  instance  of  their 
using  the  form  de  Grant  until  the  15th  cen- 
tury; on  the  contrary,  the  form  is  invariably 
Grant  or  le  Grant,  and  on  the  very  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  family  it  is  '  dictus  Grant.' 
It  is  certainly  not  a  territorial  name,  for  there 
was  no  ancient  property  of  that  name,  and  tha 
I  peculiar  form  under  which  it  invariably  appears 
I  in  the  earher  generations,  proves  that  the  name 
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is  Jurived  from  a  personal  epithet.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  there  was  no  epithet 
so  common  among  the  Gael  as  that  of  Grant, 
as  a  perusal  of  the  Irish  annrJs  will  evince; 
and  at  the  same  time  Eagman's  EoU  shows 
that  the  Highland  epithets  always  appear 
among  the  Norman  signatures  with  the  Nor- 
man 'le'  prefixed  to  them.  The  clan  them- 
selves ujianimously  assert  theii  descent  from 
Gregor  Mor  Macgregor,  who  lived  in  the  12th 
century;  and  this  is  supported  hy  their  using 
to  this  day  the  same  hadge  of  distinction.  So 
strong  is  this  belief  in  both  the  clans  of  Grant 
and  Macgregor,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  a  meeting  of  the  two  was  held  in 
the  Blair  of  Athole,  to  consider  tlie  policy  of 
ro-uniting  them.  Upon  this  point  all  agreed, 
and  also  that  the  common  surname  should  be 
Macgregor,  if  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  of 
that  name  could  be  got  from  government.  If 
that  could  not  be  obtained  it  was  agreed  that 
either  MacAlpine  or  Grant  should  be  substi- 
tuted. This  assembly  of  the  clan  Alpine  lasted 
for  fourteen  days,  and  was  only  rendered  abor- 
tive by  disputes  as  to  the  chieftainship  of  the 
combined  clan.  Here  then  is  as  strong  an 
attestation  of  a  tradition  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  utter 
absence  of  the  name  in  the  old  Norman  roUs, 
the  only  trustworthy  mark  of  a  Norman 
descent,  we  are  warranted  in  placing  the  Grants 
among  the  Siol  Alpine." 

With  Mr  Smibert  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that,  come  the  clan  designation  whence  it 
may,  the  great  body  of  the  Grants  were  Gael 
of  the  stock  of  Alpine,  which,  as  he  truly  says, 
is  after  aU  the  main  point  to  be  considered.  ^ 

The  fii'st  of  the  name  on  record  in  Scotland 
is  Gregory  de  Grant,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  II.   (1214  to  1249),  was  sheriff  of 


'  A  MS.,  part  of  it  evidently  of  ancient  date,  a  copy 
of  which  was  kindly  lent  to  the  editor  by  John  Grant 
of  Kilgi'aston,  Esq.,  boldly  sets  out  by  declaring 
that  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Grants  was  the  Scan- 
dinavian god  Wodin,  who  "came  out  of  Asia  about 
the  year  600"  a.d.  While  a  tliread  of  genealogical 
truth  seema  to  run  through  this  US.,  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  accm-acy  of  its  statements.  It 
pushes  dates,  till  about  the  16th  century,  back  more 
than  200  years,  and  contains  many  stories  which  are 
evidently  traditionary  or  wholly  fabulous.  The  latter 
part  of  it,  however,  written  about  the  end  of  last 
century,  may  undoubtedly  be  relied  upon  as  the  work 
of  a  contemporary. 


the  shire  of  Inverness,  whioh  then,  and  till 
1583,  comprehended  Koss,  Sutherland,  and 
Caitlmess,  besides  what  is  now  Inverness-shire. 
By  liis  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Bisset  of  Lovat,  he  became  possessed  of 
the  lands  of  Stratherrick,  at  that  period  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Moray,  and  had  two  sons, 
namely.  Sir  Lawrence,  his  heir,  and  Eobert, 
who  appears  to  have  succeeded  his  father  as 
sheriff  of  Inverness. 

The  elder  son,  Sir  Lavnence  de  Grant,  with 
his  brother  Eobert,  witnessed  an  agreement, 
dated  OthSept.  1258, between  Archibald, bishop 
of  Moray,  and  John  Bisset  of  Lovat ;  Sii' 
Lawrence  is  particularly  mentioned  as  the  friend 
and  kinsman  of  the  latter.  Chalmers"  states 
that  he  married  Bigla,  the  heiress  of  Comyn 
of  Glenchernach,  and  obtained  his  father-in- 
law's  estates  in  Strathspey,  and  a  connection 
with  the  most  potent  famUy  in  Scotland. 
Douglas,  however,  in  his  Baronage,^  says  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  his  elder  son,  John.  He 
had  two  sons.  Sir  John  and  Eudolph.  They 
supported  the  interest  of  Bruce  against  Bahol, 
and  were  taken  prisoners  in  1296,  at  the  battle 
of  Dunbar.  After  Bahol's  suri'ender  of  his 
crown  and  kingdom  to  Edward,  the  English 
monarch,  with  his  victorious  army,  marched 
north  as  far  as  Elgin.  On  his  return  to  Ber- 
wick he  received  the  submission  of  many  of 
the  Scottish  barons,  whose  names  were  -written 
upon  four  large  rolls  of  parchment,  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  the  Eagman  EoU.  Most 
of  them  were  dismissed  on  their  swearing  alle- 
giance to  him,  among  whom  was  Eudolph  de 
Grant,  but  his  brother,  John  de  Grant,  was 
carried  to  London.  He  was  released  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  condition  of  serving  King 
Edward  in  France,  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch 
being  his  surety  on  the  occasion.  Eobert  de 
Grant,  who  also  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  in 
1296,  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  uncle. 

At  the  accession  of  Eobert  the  Bruce  in 
1306,  the  Grants  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  numerous  in  Scotland;  but  as  the  people 
of  Strathspey,  which  from  that  period  was 
known  as  "  the  country  of  the  Grants,"  came 
to  form  a  clan,  -^ith  their  name,  they  soon 
acquired  the  position  and  power  of  Highland 
chiefs. 

•  Caledmia,  vol.  i.  p.  696.  '  P.  321. 
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Sir  John  had  three  sons— Sir  John,  who 
succeeded  him ;  Sir  Allan,  progenitor  of  the 
clan  Allan,  a  tribe  of  the  Grants,  of  whom  the 
Grants  of  Auchernick  are  the  head ;  and 
Thomas,  ancestor  of  some  families  of  the  name. 
Sir  John's  grandson,  John  de  Grant,  had  a 
son;  and  a  daughter,  Agnes,  married  to  Sir 
Eichard  Comyn,  ancestor  of  the  Cummings  of 
Altyre.  The  son,  Sir  Eobert  de  Grant,  in 
1385,  when  the  king  of  France,  then  at  war 
with  Eichard  IL,  remitted  to  Scotland  a  sub- 
sidy of  40,000  French  crowns,  to  induce  the 
Scots  to  invade  England,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal barons,  about  twenty  in  all,  among  whom 
the  money  was  divided.  He  died  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign. 

At  this  point  there  is  some  confusion  in  the 
pedigree  of  the  Grants.  The  family  papers 
state  that  the  male  line  was  continued  by  the 
son  of  Sir  Eobert,  named  Malcolm,  who  soon 
after  his  father's  death  began  to  make  a  figure 
as  chief  of  the  clan.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
writers  maintain  that  Sir  Eobert  had  no  son, 
but  a  daughter,  Maud  or  J\Iatilda,  heiress  of 
the  estate,  and  lineal  representative  of  the 
family  of  Grant,  who  about  the  year  1400 
married  Andrew  Stewart,  son  of  Sir  John 
Stewart,  commonly  called  the  Black  Stewart, 
sheriff  of  Bute,  and  son  of  King  Eobert  II., 
and  that  this  Andrew  sunk  the  royal  name, 
and  assumed  instead  the  name  and  arms  of 
Grant.  This  marriage,  however,  tliough  sup- 
ported by  the  tradition  of  the  country,  is  not 
acknowledged  by  the  family  or  the  clan,  and 
the  very  existence  of  such  an  heiress  is  denied. 

Malcolm  de  Grant,  above  mentioned,  had  a 
son,  Duncan  de  Grant,  the  first  designed  of 
Freuchie,  the  family  title  for  several  genera- 
tions. By  his  wife,  Muriel,  a  daughter  of 
Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh,  captain  of  the  clan 
Ghattan,  he  had,  with  a  daughter,  two  sons, 
John  and  Patrick.  The  latter,  by  his  elder 
son,  John,  was  ancestor  of  the  Grants  of  Bal- 
lindaUoch,  county  of  Elgin,  of  whom  after- 
wards, and  of  those  of  Tomnavoulen,  Tulloch, 
&c. ;  and  by  his  younger  son,  Patrick,  of  the 
Grants  of  Dunlugas  in  Banffshire. 

Duncan's  elder  son,  John  Grant  of  Freuchie, 
by  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Ogilvie  of  Deskford,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Findlater,  had,  with  a  daughter,  married  to  her 


cousin.  Hector,  sou  of  the  chief  of  Mackintosh, 
three  sons — John,  his  heir;  Peter  or  Patrick, 
said  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe  of  Phadrig, 
or  house  of  Tullochgorum;  and  Duncan,  pro- 
genitor of  the  tribe  called  clan  Donachie,  or 
house  of  Gartenbeg.  By  the  daughter  of  Baron 
Stewart  of  Kincardine,  he  had  another  son, 
also  named  John,  ancestor  of  the  Grants  of 
Glenmoriston. 

His  eldest  son,  John,  the  tenth  laird,  called, 
from  his  poetical  talents,  the  Bard,  succeeded 
in  1508.  He  obtained  four  charters  under  the 
great  seal,  all  dated  3d  December  1509,  of 
various  lauds,  among  which  were  Urquhart 
and  Glenmoriston  in  Inverness-shire.  He  had 
three  sons;  John,  the  second  son,  was  ancestor 
of  the  Grants  of  Shogglie,  and  of  those  of 
Corrimony  in  Urquhart. 

The  younger  son,  Patrick,  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  Grants  of  Bonhard  in  Perthshire.  John 
the  Bard  died  in  1525. 

His  eldest  son,  James  Grant  of  Freuchie, 
called,  from  his  daring  character,  Shemas  nan 
Creacli,  or  James  the  Bold,  was  much  em- 
ployed, during  the  reign  of  King  James  V.,  ui 
quelling  insurrections  Ln  the  northern  counties. 
His  lands  in  Urquhart  were,  in  November 
1513,  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  again  in 
1544  by  the  Clanranald,  when  his  castle  of 
Urqirhart  was  taken  possession  of.  This  chief 
of  the  Grants  was  in  such  high  favour  with 
King  James  V.  that  he  obtained  from  that 
monarch  a  charter,  dated  1535,  exempting 
him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  aU  the  courts  of 
judicature,  except  the  court  of  session,  then 
newly  instituted.  He  died  in  1553.  He  had, 
with  two  daughters,  two  sons,  John  and  Archi- 
bald; the  latter  the  ancestor  of  the  Grants  of 
CuUen,  Monymusk,  &c. 

His  eldest  son,  John,  usually  called  Evan 
Baold,  or  the  Gentle,  was  a  strenuous  promoter 
of  the  Eeformation,  and  was  a  member  of  that 
parliament  which,  in  1560,  abolished  Popery 
as  the  established  religion  in  Scotland.  He 
died  in  1585,  having  been  ivnce  married — 
first,  to  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Athole,  by  whom  he  had,  with  two 
daughters,  two  sons,  Duncan  and  Patrick,  the 
latter  ancestor  of  the  Grants  of  Eothiemurchus; 
and,  secondly,  to  a  daughter  of  Barclay  of 
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Towie,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son,  Archi- 
bald, ancestor  of  the  Grants  of  Bellintomb, 
represented  by  the  Grants  of  Mouymusk. 

Duncan,  the  elder  son,  predeceased  his  father 
in  1581,  leaving  four  sons — John;  Patrick, 
ancestor  of  the  Grants  of  Easter  Elchies,  of 
which  family  was  Patrick  Grant,  Lord  Elchies, 
a  lord  of  session ;  Eobert,  progenitor  of  the 
Grants  of  Lurg;  and  James,  of  ArdneUie,  an- 
cestor of  those  of  Moyness. 

John,  the  oldest  son,  succeeded  his  grand- 
father in  1585,  and  was  much  employed  in 
public  affairs.  A  large  body  of  his  clan,  at 
the  battle  of  GlenHvet,  was  commanded  by 
John  Grant  of  Gartenbeg,  to  whose  treachery, 
in  having,  in  terms  of  a  concerted  plan,  re- 
treated with  his  men  as  soon  as  the  action 
began,  as  well  as  to  tliat  of  Campbell  of  Loch- 
neU,  Argyll  owed  his  defeat  in  that  engage- 
ment. This  laird  of  Grant  greatly  extended 
and  improved  his  paternal  estates,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  offered  by  James  VI.,  in 
1610,  a  patent  of  honour,  which  he  declined. 
From  the  Shaws  he  purchased  the  lands  of 
Eothiemurchus,  which  he  exchanged  with  his 
uncle  Patrick  for  the  lands  of  Muchrach.  On 
his  marriage  with  LUias  Murray,  daughter  of 
John,  Earl  of  Athole,  the  nuptials  were 
honoiu:ed  with  the  presence  of  King  James  VI. 
and  his  queen.  Besides  a  son  and  daughter 
by  his  ivife,  he  had  a  natural  son,  Duncan, 
progenitor  of  the  Grants  of  Cluny.  He  died 
in  1622. 

His  son.  Sir  John,  by  his  extravagance  and 
attendance  at  court,  greatly  reduced  his  estates, 
and  when  he  was  knighted  he  got  the  name  of 
"  Sir  John  SeU-the-land."  He  had  eight  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  dying  at  Edinburgh 
in  April  1637,  was  buried  at  the  abbey  church 
of  Holyroodhouse. 

His  elder  son,  James,  joined  the  Covenanters 
on  the  north  of  the  Spey  in  1638,  and  on  19tli 
July  1644,  was,  by  the  Estates,  appointed  one 
of  the  committee  for  trying  the  malignants  in 
the  north.  After  the  battle  of  Inverlochy, 
however,  in  the  following  year,  he  joined  the 
standard  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  then  in 
arms  for  the  king,  and  ever  after  remained 
faithful  to  the  royal  cause.  In  1663,  he  went 
to  Edinburgh,  to  see  justice  done  to  his  kins- 
man, Allan  Grant  of  Tulloch,  in  a  criminal 


prosecution  for  manslaughter,  in  which  he  was 
successful ;  but  he  died  in  that  city  soon  after 
his  arrival  there.  A  patent  had  been  made 
out  creating  him  Earl  of  Strathspey,  and  Lord 
Grant  of  Freuchie  and  Urquhart,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  his  death  it  did  not  pass  the  seals. 
The  patent  itself  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the 
family  archives.  He  had  two  sous,  Ludovick 
and  Patrick,  the  latter  ancestor  of  the  family 
of  Wester  Elchies  in  Speyside. 

Ludovick,  the  eldest  son,  being  a  minor,  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle. 
Colonel  Patrick  Grant,  who  faithfully  dis- 
charged his  trust,  and  so  was  enabled  to  re- 
move some  of  the  burdens  on  the  encumbered 
family  estates.  Ludovick  Grant  of  Grant  and 
Freuchie  took  for  his  wife  Janet,  only  cliild  of 
Alexander  Brodie  of  Lethen.  By  the  favour 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  laird  of  Grant  was 
enabled  in  1685,  to  purchase  the  barony  of 
Pluscardine,  which  was  always  to  descend  to 
the  second  son.  By  King  William  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and 
sheriff  of  Inverness.  In  1700  he  raised  a 
regiment  of  liis  own  clan,  beuig  the  only  com- 
moner that  did  so,  and  kept  his  regiment  in 
pay  a  whole  year  at  his  own  expense.  In 
compensation,  three  of  his  sons  got  commis- 
sions in  the  army,  and  his  lands  were  erected 
into  a  barony.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1718, 
in  his  66th  year,  and,  Kke  his  father  and 
grandfather,  was  buried  in  Holyrood  abbey. 

Alexander,  his  eldest  son,  after  studying  the 
civil  law  on  the  continent,  entered  the  army, 
and  soon  obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  foot,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  When  the 
rebeUion  broke  out,  being  with  his  regiment 
in  the  south,  he  wrote  to  his  brother.  Captain 
George  Grant,  to  raise  the  clan  for  the  service 
of  government,  which  he  did,  and  a  portion  of 
them  assisted  at  the  reduction  of  Inverness. 
As  justiciary  of  the  counties  of  Liverness, 
Moray,  and  Banff,  he  was  successful  in  sup- 
pressing the  bands  of  outlaws  and  robbers 
which  infested  these  counties  in  that  unsettled 
time.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1718,  but 
died  at  Leith  the  following  year,  aged  40. 
Though  twice  married,  he  had  no  children. 

His  brother.  Sir  James  Grant  of  Pluscardine, 
was  the  next  laird.  In  1702,  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  he  married  Anne,  only  daughter  of 
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Sir  Humphrey  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  Baronet. 
By  the  marriage  contract  it  was  specially  pro- 
vided that  he  should  assume  the  surname 
and  arms  of  Colquhoun,  and  if  he  should  at 
any  time  succeed  to  the  estate  of  Grant,  liis 
second  son  shoiild,  vdth.  the  name  of  Colquhoun, 
become  proprietor  of  Luss.  In  1704,  Sir 
Humphrey  obtained  a  new  patent  in  favour  of 
his  son-in-law,  James  Grant,  who  on  his  death, 
in  1715,  became  in  consequence  Sir  James 
Grant  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  Baronet.  On  suc- 
ceeding, however,  to  the  estate  of  Grant  four 
years  after,  he  dropped  the  name  of  Colquhoun, 
retaining  the  baronetcy,  and  the  estate  of  Luss 
went  to  his  second  surviving  son.  He  had  iive 
daughters,  and  as  many  sons,  viz.  Humphrey, 
who  predeceased  him  in  1732;  Ludovick ; 
James,  a  major  in  the  army,  who  succeeded  to 
the  estate  and  baronetcy  of  Luss,  and  took  the 
name   of   Colquhoun ;    Francis,   who    died   a 


general  in  the  army;  and  Charles,  a  captain 
in  the  Eoyal  Navy. 

The  second  son,  Ludovick,  was  ai-hnittej 
advocate  in  1728;  but  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  he  relinquished  his  practice  at  the  bar, 
and  liis  father  devolving  on  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate,  he  represented  him  there- 
after as  chief  of  the  clan.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried— first,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Eobert  Dal- 
rymple  of  North  Berwick,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  who  died  young ;  secondly,  to  Lady 
Margaret  Ogilvie,  eldest  daughter  of  James 
Earl  of  Findlater  and  Seafield,  in  virtue  of 
which  marriage  his  grandson  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Seafield.  By  his  second  wife  Sir 
Ludovick  had  one  son,  James,  and  eleven 
daughters,  six  of  whom  survived  him.  Penuel, 
the  third  of  these,  was  the  wife  of  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. ,  author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling.  Sir 
Ludovick  died  at  Castle  Grant,  1 8tli  March  1773. 


His  only  son,  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant,  I  lingering  illness,  he  died  at  Castle  Grant  on 
Baronet,  born  in  1738,  was  distinguished  for  18th February  ISIL  He  liad  married,  in  1763, 
his  patriotism  and  public  spirit.  On  the  de- 1  Jean,  only  child  of  Alexander  Duff,  Esq.  of 
claration  of  war  by  France  in  1793,  he  was  |  Hatton,  Aberdeenshire,  and  had  by  her  three 
among  the  first  to  raise  a  regiment  of  fencibles,  j  sons  and  three  daughters.  Sir  Lewis  Alex- 
called  the  Grant  or  Strathspey  fencibles,  of  |  ander  Grant,  the  eldest  son,  in  1811  succeeded 
wl\ich   he    was   appointed   colonel.      After   a  i  to  the  estates  and  earldom  of  Seafield,  on  the 
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death  of  his  cousin,  James  Earl  of  Fmdlater 
and  Seafield,  and  his  brother,  Francis  William, 
became,  in  1840,  sixth  earL  The  younger 
children  obtained  in  1822  the  rank  and  pre- 
cedency of  an  earl's  junior  issue. 

The  Grants  of  Balltndalloch,  in  the  parish 
of  Inveravon,  Banfifshire — commonly  called  the 
Craig-Achrochcan  Grants — as  already  stated, 
descend  from  Patrick,  twin  brother  of  John, 
ninth  laird  of  Ereucliie.  Patrick's  grandson, 
John  Grant,  was  killed  by  his  kinsman,  John 
Koy  Grant  of  Carron,  as  afterwards  mentioned, 
and  his  son,  also  John  Grant,  was  father  of 
another  Patrick,  whose  son,  John  Koy  Grant, 
by  his  extravagant  living  and  unhappy  dif- 
ferences with  his  lady,  a  daughter  of  Leslie  of 
Balquhain,  entirely  ruined  his  estate,  and  was 
obhged  to  consent  to  placing  it  under  the 
management  and  trust  of  three  of  his  kinsmen, 
Brigadier  Grant,  Captain  Grant  of  Elchies,  and 
Walter  Grant  of  Ai'ndilly,  which  gave  occasion 
to  W.  Elchies'  verses  of  "  '\^Tiat  meant  the 
man  ? " 

General  James  Grant  of  BaUindalloch  suc- 
ceeded to  tlie  estate  on  the  death  of  his  nephew. 
Major  WUliam  Grant,  in  1770.  He  died  at 
BaUindalloch,  on  13th  April  1806,  at  the  age 
of  86.  Having  no  children,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  maternal  grand-nephew,  George  Mac- 
pherson,  Esq.  of  Invereshie,  who  assumed  in 
consequence  the  additional  name  of  Grant,  and 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1838. 

The  Grants  of  Glenmoriston,  in  Inverness- 
shire,  are  sprung  from  Jolm  More  Grant, 
natural  son  of  John  Grant,  ninth  laird  of 
Freuchie.  His  son,  John  Eoy  Grant,  acquired 
the'  lands  of  Carron  from  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly.  In  a  dispute  about  the  marches  of 
their  respective  properties,  he  killed  his  kins- 
man, John  Grant  of  BaUindalloch,  in  1588,  an 
event  tvhich  led  to  a  lasting  feud  between  the 
families,  of  which,  in  the  first  part  of  the  work 
we  have  given  a  detailed  account.  John  Eoy 
Grant  had  four  sons — Patrick,  who  succeeded 
him  in  Carron;  Eobert  of  Nether  Glen  of 
Eothes;  James  an  Tuim,  or  James  of  the  bill; 
and  Thomas. 

The  Glenmoriston  branch  of  the  Grants 
adhered  faithfully  to  the  Stuarts.  Patrick 
Grant  of  Glenmoriston  appeared  in  arms  in 
Viscount  Dundee's  army  at  KilJiecrankio.     He 


was  also  at  the  skirmish  at  Cromdale  against 
the  government  soon  after,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Sheriffmuir  in  1715.  His  estate  was,  in  conse- 
quence, forfeited,  but  through  the  interposition 
of  the  chief  of  the  Grants,  was  bought  back  from 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.  The  laird  of  Glen- 
moriston in  1745  also  took  arms  for  the  Pre- 
tender ;  but  means  were  found  to  preserve  the 
estate  to  the  family.  The  families  proceeding 
from  this  branch,  besides  that  of  Carron,  wliich 
estate  is  near  Elchies,  on  the  river  Spey,  are 
those  of  Ltnachoarn,  Avibmore,  Croskie,  &c. 

The  favourite  song  of  "Eoy's  Wife  of  Aldi- 
valloch"  (the  only  one  she  was  ever  known 
to  compose),  was  written  by  a  Mrs  Grant  of 
Carron,  whose  maiden  name  was  Grant,  born, 
near  Aberlour,  about  1745.  Mr  Grant  of 
Carron,  whose  wife  she  became  about  1763, 
was  her  cousin.  After  his  death  she  married, 
a  second  time,  an  Irish  physician  practising  at 
Bath,  of  the  name  of  Murray,  and  died  in  that 
city  in  1814. 

The  Grants  of  Dalvey,  -who  possess  a 
baronetcy,  are  descended  from  Duncan,  second 
son  of  John  the  Bard,  tenth  laird  of  Grant. 

The  Grants  of  Monymosk,  who  also  possess 
a  baronetcy  (date  of  creation,  December  7, 
1705),  are  descended  from  Archibald  Grant  of 
Ballintomb,  an  estate  conferred  on  him  by 
charter,  dated  8th  March  1580.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  John  Grant  of  Freuchie,  called 
Evan  Baold,  or  the  Gentle,  by  his  second  wife, 
Isobel  Barclay.  With  three  daughters,  Archi- 
bald Grant  had  two  sons.  The  younger  son, 
James,  was  designed  of  Tombreak.  Duncan 
of  Ballintomb,  the  elder,  had  three  sons — - 
Archibald,  his  heir;  Alexander,  of  Allaohie; 
and  WUliam,  of  ArndUlie.  The  eldest  son, 
Archibald,  had,  vrith  two  daughters,  two  sons, 
the  elder  of  whom,  Archibald  Grant,  Esq.  of 
BeUinton,  had  a  son.  Sir  Francis,  a  lord  of 
session,  under  the  title  of  Lord  CuUen,  the 
first  baronet  of  this  family. 

The  Grants  of  Kilgraston,  in  Perthshire, 
are  lineally  descended,  through  the  line  of  the 
Grants  of  Glenlochy,  from  the  ninth  laird  of 
Grant.  Peter  Grant,  the  last  of  the  lairds  of 
Glenlochy,  which  estate  he  sold,  had  two  so::i3, 
John  and  Francis.  The  elder  son,  John,  chief 
justice  of  Jamaica  from  1783  to  1790,  pur- 
chased the  estates  of  Kilgraston  and  Pitcaith- 
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ley,  lying  contiguous  to  each  other  in  Strath- 
earn;  and,  dying  in  1793,  without  issue,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Francis.  This 
gentleman  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Robert  Oliphant,  Esq.  of  Rossie,  postmaster- 
general  of  Scotland,  and  had  five  sons  and  two 
daughters.  He  died  in  1819,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  John  Grant,  the  present 
representative  of  the  Kilgraston  famil}'.  He 
married — first,  1820,  Margaret,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Lord  Gray;  second,  1828,  Lucy, 
tliird  daughter  of  Thomas,  late  Earl  of  Elgin. 
Heir,  his  son,  Charles  Thomas  Constantine, 
born,  1831,  and  married,  1856,  Matilda,  fifth 
daughter  of  "William  Hay,  Esq.  of  Dunse 
Castle. 

The  badge  of  the  clan  Grant  was  the  pine 
or  cranberry  heath,  and  their  slogan  or  gather- 
ing cry,  "  Stand  fast,  Craigellachie  !"  the  bold 
projecting  rock  of  that  name  ("  the  rock  of 
alarm")  in  the  united  parishes  of  DuthU  and 
RothiemuTchus,  being  their  hill  of  rendezvous. 
The  Grants  had  a  long-standing  feud  -wath  the 
Gordons,  and  even  among  the  different  branches 
of  themselves  there  were  faction  fights,  as  be- 
tween the  Ballindalloch  and  Carron  Grants. 
The  clan,  with  few  exceptions,  was  noted  for 
its  loyalty,  being  generally,  and  the  family  of 
the  chief  invariably,  found  on  the  side  of 
government,  In  Strathspey  the  name  pre- 
vailed almost  to  the  exclusion  of  ever}'  other, 
and  to  this  day  Grant  is  the  predominant  sur- 
name in  the  district,  as  alluded  to  by  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell,  Baronet,  in  his  lively 
verses — 

"  Come  the  Grants  of  Tullochgorum, 
Wi'  their  pipers  gauii  before  'em, 
Proud  the  mothers  ai-e  that  bore  'em. 

Next  the  Grants  of  Hothiemurchus, 
Every  man  his  sword  and  durk  has, 
Every  man  as  proud 's  a  Turk  is." 

In  1715,  the  force  of  the  clan  was  800,  and 
in  1745,  850. 

MacKinnon. 
The  clan  Fingon  or  the  Mackixnons, 
another  clan  belonging  to  the  Siol  Alpine,  are 
said  to  have  sprung  from  Fingon,  brother  of 
Anrias  or  Andrew,  an  ancestor  of  the  Mac- 
gregors.  This  Fingon  or  Finguin  is  mentioned 
in  the  MS.  of  1450  as  the  founder  of  the  clan 


Finguin,  that  is,  the  Mackinnons.  Of  the 
history  of  this  clan,  Mr  Skene  says,  little  is 
known.  At  an  early  period  they  became  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  few  transac- 
tions "  by  which  their  name  is  separately 
brought  forward." 

MACKINNON. 


1^f4^ 


Badge — Pine. 

Their  seat  was  in  the  islands  of  Skye  and 
Mull,  and  the  first  authentic  notice  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  an  indenture  (printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  Hailes' 
Annals  of  Scotland)  between  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles  and  the  Lord  of  Lorn.  The  latter 
stipulates,  in  surrendering  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles  the  island  of  MuU  and  other  lands,  that 
tlie  keeping  of  the  castle  of  Kernebuig  in  the 
Treshinish  Isles,  is  not  to  be  given  to  any  of 
the  race  of  clan  Finnon.  "  This,"  says  Mr 
Gregory,  "  proves  that  the  Mackinnons  were 
then  connected  with  Mull.  They  originally 
possessed  the  district  of  Griban  in  that  island, 
but  exchanged  it  for  the  district  of  Mishnish, 
being  that  part  of  Mull  immediately  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Tobermory.  They,  hke- 
wise,  possessed  the  lands  of  Strathairdle  in 
Skye,  from  which  the  chiefs  usually  took 
their  style.  Lauchlan  Macfingon,  or  Mac- 
kinnon,  chief  of  his  clan,  witnessed  a  charter 
by  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  1409.  The 
name  of  the  chief  in  1493  is  uncertain;  but 
Neil  Mackinnon  of  Mishnish  was  at  the  head 
of  the  tribe  in  1515."'     Two  years  afterwards 

'  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotlamd,  p.  80. 
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this  Neil  and  several  others,  described  as  "  kin, 
men,  servants,  and  part^takers "  of  Lauchlan 
Maclean  of  Dowart,  were  included  in  a  re- 
mission wliicli  that  chief  obtained  for  their 
shaie  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Donald  Mac- 
ionald  of  Lochalsh.  In  1545  the  chief's  name 
was  Ewen.  He  was  one  of  the  barons  and  council 
of  the  Isles  who,  in  that  year,  swore  allegiance 
to  the  king  of  England  at  Knockfergus  in 
Ireland. 

"  In  consequence,"  saj's  Mr  Skene,  "  of 
their  connection  with  the  Maodonalds,  the 
Mackinnons  have  no  history  independent  of 
that  clan ;  and  the  internal  state  of  these 
tribes  during  the  government  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Isles  is  so  obscure  that  little  can  be 
learned  regarding  them,  imtil  the  forfeiture  of 
the  last  of  these  lords.  Diu-ing  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  Macdonalds  there  is  but 
one  event  of  any  importance  in  which  we  find 
the  Mackiunons  taking  a  share,  for  it  would 
appear  that  on  the  death  of  John  of  the  Isles, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  Mackinnon,  with 
what  object  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain, 
stirred  up  his  second  son,  John  Mor,  to  rebel 
against  his  eldest  brother,  apparently  with  a 
view  to  the  chiefship,  and  his  faction  was 
joined  by  tlie  Macleans  and  the  Macleods. 
But  Donald,  his  elder  brother,  was  supported 
by  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  tribe,  that  he 
drove  John  Mor  and  his  party  out  of  the 
Isles,  and  pursued  him  to  Galloway,  and  from 
thence  to  Ireland.  The  rebellion  being  thus 
put  down,  John  Mor  threw  himself  upon  his 
brother's  mercy,  and  received  his  pardon,  but 
Mackinnon  was  taken  and  hanged,  as  having 
been  the  instigator  of  the  disturbance,"^ 
This  appears  to  have  taken  place  after  1380, 
as  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  died  that  year.  In 
the  disturbances  in  the  Isles,  during  the  16th 
century.  Sir  Lauohkn  Mackinnon  bore  an 
active  part. 

As  a  proof  of  the  common  descent  of  the 
Mackinnons,  the  Macgregors  and  the  Macnabs, 
although  their  territories  were  far  distant 
from  each  other,  two  bonds  of  friendsldp 
exist,  which  are  curious  specimens  of  the 
manners  of  the  times.  The  one  dated  12th 
Jidy  1606,  was  entered  into  between  Lauchlan 
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Mackinnon  of  Strathairdle  and  Finlay  Macnab 
of  Bowaine,  who,  as  its  tenor  runs,  happened 
"  to  forgether  togedder,  with  certain  of  the 
said  Einlay's  friends,  in  their  rooms,  in  the 
laird  of  Glenurchy's  country,  and  the  said 
Lauchlan  and  Finlay,  being  come  of  ane 
house,  and  being  of  one  surname  and  lineage, 
not\vithstanding  the  said  Lauchlan  and  Finlay 
this  long  time  bygane  oversaw  their  awn 
dueties,  tUl  udderis,  in  respect  of  the  lo"-.^ 
distance  betwixt  their  dwelling  places,"  agreea, 
with  the  consent  of  their  kin  and  friends,  to 
gi\'e  aU  assistance  and  service  to  each  other. 
And  are  "  content  to  subscribe  to  the  same, 
with  their  hands  led  to  the  pen."  Mackinnon's 
signature  is  characteristic.  It  is  "  Lauchland, 
mise  (i.  e.  myself)  Jlac  Fingon."  The  other 
bond  of  manrent,  dated  at  Kilmorie  in  1671, 
was  between  LauclJan  Mackinnon  of  Strath- 
airdle and  James  Macgregor  of  Macgregor,  and 
it  is  therein  stated  that  "  for  the  special  love 
and  ami  tie  between  these  persons,  and  con- 
descending that  they  are  descended  lawfully 
fra  twa  hreethren  of  auld  descent,  wherefore 
and  for  certain  onerous  causes  moving,  we 
witt  ye  we  to  be  bound  and  obleisit,  likeas  by 
the  tenor  hereof  we  faithfully  bind  and  obleise 
us  and  our  successors,  our  kin,  friends,  and 
followers,  faithfully  to  serve  ane  anither  in  all 
causes  with  our  men  and  servants,  against  all 
who  live  or  die." 

DiU'ing  the  civil  wars  the  jMackinnon.': 
joined  the  standard  of  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose, and  formed  part  of  his  force  at  the 
battle  of  Inverloohy,  Feb.  2,  1645.  In  1650, 
Lauchlan  i\Iackinnon,  the  chief,  raised  a 
regiment  of  his  clan  for  the  service  of  Charles 
II.,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  1646, 
he  was  made  a  knight  banneret.  His  son, 
Daniel  Mohr,  had  two  sons,  John,  whose  great- 
grandson  died  in  India,  unmarried,  in  1808, 
and  Daniel,  who  emigrated  to  Antigua,  and 
died  in  1720.  The  latter's  eldest  son  and  heir, 
William  Mackinnon  of  Antigua,  an  eminent 
member  of  the  legislature  of  that  island,  died 
at  Bath,  in  1767.  The  son  of  the  latter, 
William  Mackinnon  of  Antigua  and  Binfield, 
Berksliire,  died  in  1809.  The  youngest  of 
hLs  four  sons,  Henr}',  major-general  Mackinnon, 
a  distinguished  officer,  was  killed  by  the 
explosion  of  a  magazine,  whUe  leading  on  the 
2k 
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main  storming  party,  at  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  Feb. 
29, 1812.  The  eldest  son,  William  Mackinnon, 
died  young,  leaving,  with  two  daughters,  two 
sons,  "William  Alexander  Mackinnon.  who 
succeeded  his  grandfather,  and  Daniel,  colonel 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 

William  Alexander  Mackinnon  of  Mac- 
kinnon, MP.,  the  chief  magistrate  and  doraty 
lieutenant  for  the  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Hampshire,  and  Essex,  born  in  1789,  suc- 
ceeded in  1809.  He  married  Emma,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Palmer,  Esq.  of  Eush  House, 
county  Dublin,  with  issue,  throe  seas  ace 
three  daugliters.  The  eldest  soa,  WilU.ain 
Alexander,  also  M.P.,  bom  in  1S13,  marrir  1 
daughter  of  F.  WiUes,  Esq. 

Lauchla.^  Mackinnoa  of  Lctlerfaam  ali"j 
claims  to  be  tie  heir-male  of  the  f;uaily. 
jVlthough  there  arc  many  gentlemen  of  tbe 
name  sjtiU  resident  in  Skye,  there  is  no  i\Iac- 
kinnon  proprietor  of  lands  now  either  in  th.it 
island  or  in  MuU. 

The  Mackinnons  engaged  in  both  rebellions 
in  favour  of  the  Stuarts.  In  1715,  150  of 
them  fought  with  the  Macdonalds  of  Sleat  at 
the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  for  which  the  chief 
was  forfeited,  but  received  a  pardon,  4th 
Tanuary  1727.  In  1745,  ISIackinnon,  though 
-hen  old  and  infirm,  joined  Prince  Charles 
with  a  battalion  of  his  clan.  President  Forbes 
estimated  their  effective  force  at  that  period  at 
200  men.  After  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  the 
prmce,  in  his  wanderings,  took  refuge  in  the 
country  of  the  Mackinnons,  when  travelling 
iu  disguise  through  Skye,  and  was  concealed  by 
the  chief  in  a  cave,  to  which  Lady  Mackinnon 
brought  him  a  refreshment  of  cold  meat  and 
wiue. 

Macnab. 

The  clan  Anaba  or  Macnab  has  been  said 
by  some  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Mac- 
donalds, but  we  have  given  above  a  bond  of 
manrent  which  shows  that  they  were  allied  to 
the  Mackinnons  and  the  Macgregors.  "  From 
their  comparatively  central  position  in  the 
Highlands,"  says  Smibert,  "  as  well  as  other 
circumstances,  it  seems  much  more  likely  that 
they  were  of  the  primitive  Albionic  race,  a 
shoot  of  tiie  Siol  Alpine."  The  chief  has  his 
residence  at  Kiimell,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dochart,  and  the  family  possessions,  which 


j  originally  wore  considerable,  lay  mainly  on  tho 
western  shores  of  Loch  Tay.  The  founder  of 
the  Macnabs,  like  the  founder  of  the  Mac- 
phersons,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
clerical  profession,  the  name  Mac-anab  being 
said  to  mean  in  Gaelic,  the  son  of  the  abbot. 
Ho  is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  Glendochart. 


Badge— Common  Heath. 

The  Jlacnabs  were  a  considerable  clan  before 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  When  Eobert 
the  Bruce  commenced  his  struggle  for  the 
crown,  the  baron  of  Macnab,  wth  his  clan, 
joined  the  Macdougalls  of  Lorn,  and  fought 
against  Bruce  at  the  battle  of  Dahee.  After- 
wards, when  the  cause  of  Bruce  prevailed, 
the  lands  of  the  Macnabs  were  ravaged  by  his 
victorious  troops,  their  houses  burnt,  and  all 
their  family  writs  destroyed.  Of  all  their 
possessions  only  the  barony  of  Bowain  or 
Bovain,  in  Glendochart,  remained  to  them, 
and  of  it,  Gilbert  Macnab  of  that  ilk,  from 
whom  the  line  is  usually  deduced,  as  the  first 
undoubted  laird  of  ^Macnab,  received  from 
David  11. ,  on  being  reconciled  to  that  monarch, 
a  charter,  under  the  great  seal,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  whomsoever,  dated  in  133G.  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  Eobert  II. 

His  son,  Finlay  !Macnab,  styled  of  Bovain, 
as  well  as  "  of  that  ilk,"  died  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  famous 
bard.  According  to  tradition  he  composed 
one  of  the  Gaelic  poems  which  Macpherson 
attributed  to  Ossian.  He  was  the  father  of 
Patrick  jMacnab  of  Bovain  and  of  that  ilk, 
whose  son  was  named  Finlay  Macnab,  after 
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his  grandfather.  Indeed,  Finlay  appears  to 
have  been,  at  this  time,  a  favou  rite  name  of ; 
the  chief,  as  the  next  three  lairds  were  so  ; 
designated.  Upon  his  father's  resignation,  j 
he  got  a  charter,  under  the  great  seal,  in  the  [ 
reign  of  James  III.,  of  the  lands  of  Ardohyle,  ! 
and  Wester  Duinish,  in  the  barony  of  Glen-  j 
dochart  and  county  of  Perth,  dated  January  j 
1,  1486.  He  had  also  a  charter  from  James 
IV".,  of  the  lands  of  Ewir  and  Leiragan,  in  the 
same  barony,  dated  January  9,  1502.  He 
died  soon  thereafter,  leaving  a  son,  Finlay 
Macnab,  fifth  laird  of  Macnab,  who  is  witness 
in  a  charter,  under  the  great  seal,  to  Duncan 
Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  wherein  he  is  designed 
"  Finlaus  llacnab,  dominus  de  eodem,"  ifec, 
Sept.  18,  1511.  He  died  about  the  close  of 
the  reigu  of  James  V. 

His  son,  Finlay  Macnab  of  Bovain  and  of 
that  ilk,  sixth  chief  from  Gilbert,  alienated  or 
mortgaged  a  great  portion  of  his  lands  to 
Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  ancestor  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Breadalbane,  as  appears  by  a  charter  to 
"  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  his  heirs  and 
assignees  whatever,  according  to  the  deed 
granted  to  him  by  Finlay  Macnab  of  Bovain, 
24th  November  1552,  of  aU  and  sundry  the 
lands  of  Bovaiu  and  Ardohyle,  &c. ,  confirmed 
by  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  from  Mary, 
dated  27th  June  1553."  Glenorchy's  right  of 
superiority  the  ISlacnabs  always  refused  to 
acknowledge. 

His  son,  Finlay  Macnab,  the  seventh  laird, 
who  Kved  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  was  the 
chief  who  entered  into  the  bond  of  friendship 
and  manrent  with  his  cousin,  Lauchlan  Mac- 
kinnon  of  Strathairdle,  12th  July  1606.  This 
chief  carried  on  a  deadly  feud  with  the  Neishes 
or  M'Bduys,  a  tribe  which  possessed  the  upper 
parts  of  Strathearn,  and  inhabited  an  island  in 
the  lower  part  of  Loch  Earn,  called  from  them 
Neish  Island.  Many  battles  were  fought 
between  them,  with  various  success.  The 
last  was  at  Glenboultachan,  about  two  miles 
north  of  Loch  Earn  foot,  in  which  the 
Macnabs  were  victorious,  and  the  Neishes 
cut  off  almost  to  a  man.  A  small  remnant  of 
them,  however,  still  lived  in  the  island  referred 
to,  the  head  of  which  was  an  old  man,  who 
subsisted  by  plundering  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood.     One  Christmas,  the  chief  of 


the  Macnabs  had  sent  his  servant  to  Crieff  for 
provisions,  but,  on  his  return,  he  was  waylaid, 
and  robbed  of  all  his  purchases.  He  went 
home,  therefore,  empty-handed,  and  told  his 
tale  to  the  laii-d.  Macnab  had  twelve  sons, 
all  men  of  great  strength,  but  one  in  particular 
exceedingly  athletic,  who  was  called  for  a  bye 
name,  I<xin  mion  Mac  an  Apjpa,  or  "  Smooth 
John  Macnab."  In  the  evening,  these  men 
were  gloomily  meditating  some  signal  revenge 
on  their  old  enemies,  when  their  father  entered, 
and  said  in  Gaelic,  "  The  night  is  the  night, 
if  the  lads  were  but  lads  !"  Each  man  instantly 
started  to  his  feet,  and  belted  on  his  diuk,  his 
claymore,  and  his  pistols.  Led  by  their 
brother  John,  they  set  out,  taking  a  fishing- 
boat  on  their  shoulders  from  Loch  Tay,  carry- 
ing it  over  the  mountains  and  glens  till  they 
reached  Loch  Earn,  where  they  launched  it, 
and  passed  over  to  the  island.  All  was  silent 
in  the  habitation  of  Neish.  Having  all  the 
boats  at  the  island  secured,  they  had  gone  to 
sleep  without  fear  of  surprise.  Smooth  Jolm, 
with  his  foot  dashed  open  the  door  of  Neish's 
house ;  and  the  party,  rusliing  in,  attacked  the 
unfortunate  family,  every  one  of  whom  was 
put  to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man  and  a  boy,  who  concealed  themselves 
under  a  bed.  Carrpng  off  the  heads  of  the 
Neishes,  and  any  plunder  they  could  secure, 
the  youths  presented  themselves  to  their 
father,  while  the  piper  struck  up  the  pibroch 
of  victor3^ 

The  next  laird,  "  Smooth  John,"  the  son  of 
this  Finlay,  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  suflTered  many  hanl- 
ships  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester  in  1651.  During  the  common- 
wealth, his  castle  of  EUan  Eowan  was  burned, 
his  estates  ravaged  and  sequestrated,  and  the 
family  papers  again  lost.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  troubles  of  the  times,  his  powerful 
neighbour,  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  in  the 
heart  of  whose  possessions  Macnab's  lands 
were  situated,  on  the  pretence  that  he  had 
sustained  considerable  losses  from  the  clan 
Macnab,  got  possession  of  the  estates  in 
recompense  thereof 

The  chief  of  the  Macnabs  married  a  daughter 
of  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  and  with  one  daughter 
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had  a  son,  Alexander  Macnab,  ninth  laird, 
who  was  only  four  years  old  when  his  father 
was  killed  on  "V\^rcester  battle-field.  His 
mother  and  friends  applied  to  General  Monk 
for  some  relief  from  the  family  estates  for 
herself  and  children.  That  general  made  a 
favourable  report  on  the  appHoation,  but  it 
had  no  effect. 

After  the  Eestoration,  application  was  made 
to  the  Scottish  estates,  by  Lady  Macnab  and 
her  son,  for  redress,  and  in  1661  they  received 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  lands,  which 
the  family  enjoyed  tiU  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  when  they  were  sold. 

By  his  wiie,  Elizabeth,  a  sister  of  Sir 
Alexander  Menzies  of  Weem,  Baronet,  Alex- 
ander Macnab  of  that  ilk  had  a  son  and  heir, 
Robert  Macnab,  tenth  laird,  who  married 
Anne  Campbell,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Breadal- 
bane.  Of  several  children  only  two  survived, 
John,  who  succeeded  his  father,  and  Archibald. 
The  elder  son,  John,  held  a  commission  in  the 
Black  Watch,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans,  and,  with  several  others, 
confined  in  Doune  Castle,  under  the  charge  of 
Macgregor  of  Glengyle,  where  he  remained 
till  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  The  majority 
of  the  clan  took  the  side  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  were  led  by  Allister  JLacnab  of 
Inshswan  and  Archibald  ]\Iacnab  of  Acharne. 

John  Macnab,  the  eleventh  laird,  married 
the  only  sister  of  Francis  Buchanan.  Esq.  of 
Arnprior,  and  had  a  son,  Francis,  twelfth  laird. 

Francis,  twelfth  laird,  died,  unmarried,  at 
Callander,  Perthshire,  May  2.5,  1816,  in  his 
82d  year.  One  of  the  most  eccentric  men  of 
his  time,  many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his 
curious  sayings  and  doings. 

We  give  the  following  as  a  specimen,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Smibert's  excel- 
lent work  on  the  clans  : — 

"  Macnab  had  an  intense  antipathy  to  ex- 
cisemen, whom  he  looked  on  as  a  race  of 
intruders,  commissioned  to  suck  the  blood  of 
his  country :  he  nevergave  them  any  better  name 
than  vermin.  One  day,  early  in  the  last  war,  he 
was  marching  to  Stirling  at  the  head  of  a  corps 
of  fencibles,  of  which  he  was  commander. 
In  those  days  the  Highlanders  were  notorious 
for  incurable  smuggling  propensities  ;  and  an 
excursion  to  the  Lowlands,  whatever  might  be 


its  cause  or  import,  was  an  opportui  i.y  oj 
no  means  to  be  neglected.  The  BreadalbaES 
men  had  accordingly  contrived  to  stow  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  genuine  '  peat 
reek '  (whisky)  into  the  baggage  car';3.  All 
went  well  with  the  party  for  somo  lime.  On 
passing  Alloa,  however,  the  excisemen  ther-i 
having  got  a  hint  as  to  what  the  carts  con- 
tained, hurried  out  by  a  shorter  path  to 
intercept  them.  In  the  meantime,  Macnab, 
accompanied  by  a  giUio,  in  the  true  feudal 
style,  was  proceeding  slowly  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  not  far  in  the  rear  of  the  baggage. 
Soon  after  leaving  Alloa,  one  of  the  party  in 
charge  of  the  carts  came  running  back  and 
informed  their  chief  that  they  had  all  been 
seized  by  a  posse  of  excisemen.  This  intelli- 
gence at  once  roused  the  blood  of  Macnab. 
'  Did  the  lousy  villains  dare  to  obstruct  the 
march  of  the  Breadalbane  Highlanders!'  he 
exclaimed,  inspired  with  the  wTath  of  a 
thousand  heroes ;  and  away  he  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  contention.  There,  sure  enough,  he 
found  a  party  of  excisemen  in  pos.session  of 
the  carts.  '  Who  the  devil  are  you  ] '  demanded 
the  angry  chieftain.  '  Gentlemen  of  the  ex- 
cise,' was  the  answer.  '  Robbers  !  thieves  ! 
you  mean ;  how  dare  you  lay  hands  on  His 
Majesty's  stores?  H  you  be  gangers,  show 
me  your  commissions.'  Unfortunately  for  the 
excisemen,  they  had  not  deemed  it  necessary 
in  their  haste  to  bring  such  documents  witli 
them.  In  vain  they  asserted  their  authority, 
and  declared  they  were  well  knoAvn  in  the 
neighbourhood.  '  Ay,  just  what  I  took  ye 
for ;  a  parcel  of  highway  robbers  and  scoundrels. 
Come,  my  good  fellows,'  (addressing  the 
soldiers  iu  charge  of  the  baggage,  and  ex- 
tending his  voice  with  the  lungs  of  a  stentor,) 
'  prime  !— load  ! — '  The  excisemen  did  not 
wait  the  completion  of  the  sentence ;  away 
they  fled  at  top  speed  towards  Alloa,  no  doubt 
glad  they  had  not  caused  the  waste  of  His 
Majesty's  ammunition.  '  Now,  my  lads,'  said 
Macnab,   '  proceed — your  whisky's  safe.'" 

He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  height  and  strong 
originality  of  character,  and  cherished  many 
of  the  manners  and  ideas  of  a  Highland  gentle- 
man, having  in  particular  a  high  notion  of  the 
dignity  of  the  chieftainship.  He  left  numerotw 
illegitimate  children. 
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The  ouly  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
Macnabs  remaiiiiiig  is  the  small  islet  of  Innis- 
Biiie,  formed  by  the  parting  of  the  water  of  the 
Dochart  just  before  it  issues  into  Loch  Tay, 
m  which  is  the  most  ancient  burial  place  of 
the  family ;  and  outside  there  are  numerous 
gravestones  of  other  members  of  the  clan. 
The  lands  of  the  town  of  Callander  chiefly 
belong  to  a  descendant  of  this  laird,  not  in 
marriage. 

Archibald  Macnab  of  Macnab,  nephew  of 
Francis,  succeeded  as  thirteenth  chief.  The 
estates  being  considerably  encumbered,  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  property  for  behoof  of  liis 
creditors. 

Many  of  the  clan  having  emigrated  to 
Canada  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  being  very  successful,  300  of 
those  remaining  in  Scotland  were  induced 
about  1817  to  try  their  fortunes  in  America, 
and  in  1821,  the  chief  himself,  with  some 
more  of  the  clan,  took  their  departure  for 
Canada.  He  returned  in  1853,  and  died  at 
Lannion,  Cotes  du  Nord,  France,  Aug.  12, 
1860,  aged  83.  Subjomed  is  his  poi trait, 
from  a  dagaerreot-^  pe,  taken  at  Saiato_;a,  United 
States  of  Amciica,  m  1848 
,1,  (^  f^ 


Tte  last  Laird  of  Macnab 
He  left  a  widow,  and  one  iumvLLg  dai^ghter, 
Sophia  Frances. 


The  next  Macnabs  by  descent  entitled  to 
the  chiefship  are  believed  to  be  Sir  Allan 
Napier  Macnab,  Bart,  Canada ;  Dr  Eobert 
IMacnab,  5th  FusUeevs ;  and  Mr  John  Macnab, 
Glenmavis,  Bathgate. 

The  lairds  of  Macnab,  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Chai-les  I.,  intermarried  with  the  families  of 
Lord  Gray  of  Kilfauns,  Glcueagles,  Inchbraco, 
Eobertson  of  Strowan,  &c. 

The  chief  cadets  of  the  family  were  tho 
Macnabs  of  Dundum,  Acharne,  Newton, 
Cowie,  and  Inchewen. 

Clan  oh  Duffie  Macfie. 
The  clan  Duffie  (in  Gaelic,  clann  Dhuhhie 
means  "the  coloured  tiibe")  or  Macphib 
(generally  spelt  Macfie)  appear  to  have  been  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Colonsay, 
which  they  held  till  the  middle  of  the  17  th 
century,  when  they  were  dispossessed  of  it  by 
the  Macdonalds.  They  were  probably  a  branch 
of  the  ancient  Albionic  race  of  Scotland,  and 
their  genealogy  given  in  the  MS.  of  1450, 
according  to  Skene,  evinces  their  connection 
by  descent  with  the  Macgrcgors  and  Mao- 
kinnons. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  of  the 
monastery  of  St  Augustine  in  Colonsay,  accord- 
ing to  Martin  (writing  in  1703),  "lie  the 
tombs  of  Macduffie,  and  of  tho  cadets  of  his 
family  ;  there  is  a  ship  under  sail,  and  a  two 
lianded  sword  engraven  on  the  principal  tomb- 
stone, and  this  inscription  :  '  Hie  jacet  Mal- 
columbus  Macduffie  de  CoUonsay  ;'  his  coat  of 
arms  and  colour-staff  is  fixed  in  a  stone,  through 
which  a  hole  is  made  to  hold  it.     About  a 

!  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church  there  is  a  cairn,  in  which  there  is  a 
stone  cross  fixed,  called  Macduffie's  cross  ;  for 
when  any  of  the  heads  of  this  family  were  to 
be  interred,  their  corpses  were  laid  on  this 
cross  for  some  moments,  in  their  way  toward 
the  church." 

Donald  Macduffie  is  witness  to  a  charter  by 
Jolm,  Earl  of  Eoss,  and  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
dated  at  the  Earl's  castle  of  Dingwall,  12th 
April  1463.3  ^ter  t]je  forfeiture  of  the  Lord- 
ship of  the  Isles  in   1493,  the  clan  Duflie  fol- 

I  lowed  the  MacdonalJe  of  Isla.     The  name  of 
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the  Macduffie  chief  in  1531  was  Miirroch.  I 
In  1609  Donald  Macfie  in  Colonsay  was  one  1 
of  the  twelve  chiefs  and  gentlemen  who  met 
zh&  bishop  of  the  Isles,  the  king's  representa- 
tive, at  lona,  when,  with  their  consent,  the 
nine  celebrated  "  Statutes  of  IcolmkiU  "  were 
enacted.  In  1615,  Malcolm  Macfie  of  Colonsay 
joined  Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Isla,  after  his 
escape  from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  his  subsequent 
rebellion.  He  and  eighteen  others  were  de- 
livered up  by  CoU  MacgUlespick  Macdonald, 
the  celebrated  Colkitto,  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
by  whom  he  was  brought  before  the  privy 
council.  He  appears  afterwards  to  have  been 
slain  by  Colkitto,  as  by  the  Council  Records 
for  1623  we  learn  that  the  latter  was  accused, 
with  several  of  his  followers,  of  bemg  "  art 
and  pairt  guilty  of  the  felonie  and  cruell 
slaughter  of  umquliiU  Malcolm  Macphie  of 
CoUonsay." 

"  From  this  period,"  says  Skene,  "  their 
estate  seems  to  have  gone  into  the  possession 
of  the  Macdonalds,  and  afterwards  of  the 
MacneUls,  by  whom  it  is  still  held  ;  while  the 
clan  gradually  sunk  until  they  were  only  to  be 
found,  as  at  present,  forming  a  small  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Colonsay." 

A  branch  of  the  clan  Duffie,  after  they  had 
lost  their  inheritance,  followed  Cameron  uf 
Lochiel,  and  settled  in  Liicliaber. 

MACQUARRl?. 


'K.^^'t^^'    S"^ 


The  clan  Quarrie  or  Macquarrik  is  another  . 
clan  held  by  Mi  Skene  to  belong  to  the  ancient  1 


stock  of  Alpine,  their  possessions  being  the 
small  island  of  TJlva,  and  a  portion  of  MuU. 

The  Gaelic  MS.  of  1450  deduces  their 
descent  from  Guarie  or  Godfrey,  called  by  the 
Highland  Sennachies,  Gor  or  Gorbred,  said  to 
have  been  "  a  brother  of  Fingon,  ancestor  of 
the  Mackinnons,  and  Anrias  or  Andrew, 
ancestor  of  the  Macgregors."  This  is  the 
belief  of  Mr  Skene,  who  adds,  "  The  history 
of  the  Macquarries  resembles  that  of  the  Mac- 
kinnons in  many  respects ;  like  them  they 
had  migrated  far  from  the  head-quarters  of 
their  race,  they  became  dependent  on  the 
I  Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  followed  them  as  if 
I  they  had  become  a  branch  of  the  clan." 

Mr  Smibert,  however,  thinks  this  origin 
higlily  improbable,  and  is  inclined  to  believe 
tliat  they  constituted  one  branch  of  the  Celto- 
Irish  immigrants.  "  Their  mere  name,"  he 
says,  "  connects  them  strongly  with  Ireland — 
the  tribe  of  the  Macquarries,  Macquires,  Mac- 
guires  (for  the  names  are  the  same),  being 
very  numerous  at  this  day  in  that  island,  and 
having  indeed  been  so  at  all  times."  We  do 
not  tliink  he  makes  out  a  very  strong  case  in 
behalf  of  this  origin. 

According  to  a  history  of  the  family,  by  one 
of  its  members,  in  1249  Cormao  Mohr,  then 
"  chief  of  Ulva's  Isle,"  joined  Alexander  II., 
with  his  followers  and  three  galleys  of  sixteen 
oars  each,  in  his  expedition  against  the  western 
islands,  and  after  that  monarch's  death  in  the 
Island  of  Kerrera,  was  attacked  by  Haco  of 
Norway,  defeated  and  slain.  His  two  sons, 
AUan  and  Gregor,  were  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Ireland,  where  the  latter,  surnamed 
Garbh  or  the  rough,  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  MacGuires,  the  chief 
of  which  at  one  time  possessed  the  title  of 
Lord  Inniskillen.  Allan  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  his  descendant.  Hector  Macquarrie  of 
Ulva,  chief  in  the  time  of  Eobert  the  Bruce, 
fought  with  his  clan  at  Bannockburn. 

The  first  chief  of  whom  there  is  any  notice 
in  the  public  records  was  Jolm  Macquarrie  of 
j  Ulva,  who  died  in  1473.*  His  son,  Dunslaff, 
1  was  chief  when  the  last  Lord  of  the  Isles  was 
I  forfeited  twenty  years  afterwards.  After  that 
i  Bveat,  the  Mac-Quarries,  like  the  other  vassal 
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tribes  of  the  Macdonalds,  became  indepeudcnt. 
In  war,  however,  they  followed  the  banner 
of  their  neighbour,  Maclean  of  Dowart.  With 
the  latter,  DuuslalF  supported  the  claims  of 
Donald  Dubh  to  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurj',  and  in 
1504,  "  MacGorry  of  UUowaa"  was  sum- 
moned, with  some  other  chiefs,  before  the 
Estates  of  the  kingdom,  to  answer  for  his 
share  in  Donald  Dubh's  rebellion. 

His  son,  John  Macquarrie  of  Ulva,  was  one 
of  the  thirteen  chiefs  who  were  denounced  the 
same  year  for  carrying  on  a  traitorous  cor- 
respondence with  the  king  of  England,  with 
the  view  of  transferring  their  allegiance  to 
him. 

AUan  Macquarrie  of  Ulva  was  slain,  with 
most  of  his  followers,  at  the  battle  of  Inver- 
keithing  against  the  English  parliamentary 
troops,  20th  July  1651,  when  the  Scots  army 
was  defeated,  and  a  free  passage  opened  to 
Cromwell  to  the  whole  north  of  Scotland. 

According  to  tradition  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
Ulva  preserved  his  Hfe  and  estate  by  the 
exercise  of  a  timely  hospitality  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  : — Maclean  of  Dowart 
had  a  natural  son  by  a  beautiful  young  woman 
of  his  own  clan,  and  the  boy  having  been  born 
in  a  barn  was  named,  from  his  birth-place, 
AllanrCi-Sop,  or  Allan  of  the  straw.  The  girl 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Maclean  of 
Torloisk,  residing  in  Mull,  but  though  he 
loved  the  mother  he  cared  nothing  for  her  boy, 
and  when  the  latter  came  to  see  her,  he  was 
very  unkind  to  him.  One  morning  the  lady 
saw  from  her  window  her  son  approaching  and 
hastened  to  put  a  cake  on  the  fire  for  his 
breakfast.  Her  husband  noticed  this,  and 
snatching  the  cake  hot  from  the  girdle,  thrust 
it  into  his  stepson's  hands,  forcibly  clasping 
them  on  the  burning  bread.  The  lad's  hands 
were  severely  burnt,  and  in  consequence  he 
re&ained  from  going  again  to  Torloisk.  As 
he  grew  up  AUan  became  a  mariner,  and  joined 
the  Danish  pirates  who  infested  the  western 
isles.  From  his  courage  he  soon  got  the  com- 
mand of  one  galley,  and  subsequently  of  a 
flotilla,  and  made  his  name  both  feared  and 
famous.     Of  him  it  may  be  said  that — 

"  Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sailed  away. 
He  scoured  the  seas  for  many  a  day, 


And  now,  gi'own  rich  with  pluuder'd  store, 
He  steers  his  way  for  Scotland's  shore. " 

The  thought  of  his  mother  brought  him  back 
once  more  to  the  island  of  Mull,  and  one 
morning  he  anchored  his  galleys  in  front  of 
the  house  of  Torloisk.  His  mother  had  been 
long  dead,  but  his  stepfather  hastened  to  the 
shore,  and  welcomed  him  with  apparent  kind- 
ness. The  crafty  old  man  had  a  feud  with 
Macquarrie  of  Ulva,  and  thought  this  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  execute  his  vengeance  on 
that  chief.  With  this  object  he  suggested  to 
Allan  that  it  was  time  he  should  settle  on 
land,  and  said  that  he  could  easily  get  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Ulva,  by  only  putting 
to  death  the  laird,  who  was  old  and  useless. 
Allan  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and,  setting  sail 
next  morning,  appeared  before  Macquarrie's 
house.  The  chief  of  Ulva  was  greatly  alarmed 
when  he  saw  the  pirate  galleys,  but  he  resolved 
to  receive  tlieir  commander  hospitably,  in  the 
hope  that  good  treatment  would  induce  him  to 
go  away,  without  plundermg  his  house  or 
doing  him  any  injury.  He  caused  a  splendid 
feast  to  be  prepared,  and  welcomed  AUan  to 
Ulva  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity. 
After  feasting  together  the  whole  day,  in  the 
evening  the  pirate-chief,  when  about  to  retire 
to  his  ships,  thanked  the  chief  for  his  enter- 
tainment, remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
had  cost  him  dear.  "How  sol"  said  Mac- 
quarrie, "  when  I  bestowed  tliis  entertainment 
upon  you  in  free  good  will."  "  It  is  true," 
said  Allan,  who,  notwithstanding  his  being  a 
pirate,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  frank  and 
generous  disposition,  "  but  it  has  disarranged 
all  my  plans,  and  quite  altered  the  purpose  for 
which  I  came  hither,  which  was  to  put  you 
to  death,  seize  your  castle  and  lands,  and 
settle  myself  here  in  your  stead."  Macquarrie 
replied  that  he  was  sure  such  a  suggestion  was 
not  his  own,  but  must  have  originated  with 
his  stepfather,  old  Torloisk,  who  was  his 
personal  enemy.  He  then  reminded  liim  that 
he  had  made  but  an  indifferent  husband  to 
his  mother,  and  was  a  cruel  stepfather  to 
himself,  adding,  "  Consider  this  matter  better, 
AUan,  and  you  wUl  see  that  the  estate  and 
harbour  of  Torloisk  lie  as  conveniently  for  you 
as  those  of  Ulva,  and  if  you  must  make  a 
settlement  by  force,   it   is    much   better  you 
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should  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  old  churl, 
who  never  showed  you  kindness,  than  of  a 
friend  like  me  who  always  loved  and  honoured 
you." 

Allan-a-Sop,  remembering  his  scorched 
fingers,  straightway  sailed  hack  to  Torloisk, 
and  meeting  his  stepfather,  who  came  eagerly 
expecting  to  hear  of  Macquarrie's  death,  thus 
accosted  him  :  "  You  hoary  old  villain,  you 
instigated  me  to  murder  a  better  man  than 
yourseK.  Have  you  forgotten  how  you 
scorched  my  fingers  twenty  years  ago  with  a 
burning  cake  ?  The  day  has  come  when  that 
breakfast  must  be  paid  for."  So  saying,  with 
one  stroke  of  his  battle-axe  he  cut  down  his 
stepfather,  took  possession  of  his  castle  and 
property,  and  established  there  that  branch  of 
the  clan  ilaclean  afterwards  represented  by  Mr 
Clephane  Maclean. 

Hector,  brother  of  Allan  Macquarrie  of 
Ulva,  and  second  son  of  Donald  the  twelfth 
chief  of  tlie  Macquarries,  by  Lis  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Lauchlan  Oig  Maclean,  founder  of  the 
Macleans  of  Torloisk,  obtained  from  his  father 
the  lands  of  Ormaig  in  Ulva,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  Macquarries  of  Ormaig.  This  family 
frequently  intermarried  with  the  Macleans, 
both  of  Lochbuy  and  Dowart.  Lauchlan, 
Donald's  third  son,  was  ancestor  of  the  Mac- 
quarries of  Laggan,  and  John,  the  fourth  son, 
of  those  of  Balligliartan. 

Lauchlan  IMacquarrie  of  Ulva,  the  sixteenth 
chief  in  regular  succession,  was  compelled  to 
dispose  of  his  lands  for  behoof  of  his  creditors, 
and  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  63,  he  entered  the 
army.  He  served  in  the  American  war,  and 
died  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  103,  without  male 
issue.  lie  was  the  last  chief  of  the  Macquarries, 
and  was  the  proprietor  of  Ulva  when  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson  and  Mr  Eoswell  visited  that  island  in 
1773. 

A  large  portion  of  the  ancient  patrimonial 
property  was  repurchased  by  General  Mac- 
quarrie, long  governor  of  New  South  "Wales, 
and  from  wliom  Macquarrie  county,  Macquarrie 
river,  and  Port  Macquarrie  in  that  colony, 
Macquarrie's  harbour,  and  Macquarrie's  island 
in  the  South  Pacific,  derive  their  name.  He 
was  the  eldest  cadet  of  his  family,  and  was 
twice  married,  first,  to  Miss  Baillie  of  Jervis- 
wood,  and  secondly,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 


Campbell  of  Airds,  by  whom  he  had  an  only 
son,  Lauchlan,  who  died  without  issue. 

MacAulay. 

The  last  clan  claimed  by  Mr  Skene  as  be- 
longing to  the  Siol  Alpine  is  the  minor  one  oi 
MacAulay,  or  clan  Aula.  Many  formerly  held 
that  the  MacAulays  derived  their  origin  from 
the  ancient  earls  of  Lennox,  and  that  their 
ancestor  was  Maurice,  brother  of  Earl  Mal- 
douin  and  son  of  Aulay,  whose  name  appears 
ia  the  Eagman  EoU  as  having  sworn  fealty  to 
Edward  I.  in  1296.  According  to  Skene, 
these  Aulays  were  of  the  family  of  De  Easse- 
lan,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 

The  MacAulays  consider  themselves  a  sept  of 
the  clan  Gregor,  their  chief  being  designed  of 
Ardincaple  from  his  residence  in  Dumbarton- 
shire. That  property  was  in  their  possession 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  They  early  settled 
in  the  Lennox,  and  their  names  often  occur  in 
the  Lennox  chartulary,  hence  the  very  natural 
supposition  that  they  sprung  from  that  dis- 
tinguished house.  In  a  bond  of  manrent,  or 
deed  of  clanship,  entered  into  between  Mac- 
Gregor  of  Glenstrae  and  MacAulay  of  Ardin- 
caple, of  date  27th  May  1591,  the  latter 
acknowledges  his  being  a  cadet  of  the  former, 
and  agrees  to  pay  him  the  "  calp,"  that  is,  a 
tribute  of  cattle  given  in  acknowledgment  ol 
superiority.  In  1694,  in  a  similar  bond  given 
to  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  they 
again  declared  themselves  MacGregors.  "Their 
connectioa  'n'ith  the  MacGregors,"  says  Mr 
Skene,  "led  them  to  take  some  part  in  the 
feuds  that  unfortunate  race  were  at  all  times 
engaged  in,  but  the  protection  of  the  Earls  of 
Lennox  seems  to  have  relieved  the  MacAulays 
from  the  consequences  which  fell  so  heavily  ou 
the  MacGregors." 

Mr  Joseph  Irving,  in  his  History  of  Dum- 
bartonshire (p.  418),  states  that  the  surname 
of  the  family  was  originally  Ardincaple  of  that 
ilk,  and  seems  inclined  to  believe  in  their 
descent  from  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  He  says, 
"  A  Celtic  derivation  may  be  claimed  for 
this  family,  founded  on  the  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  chief  of  the  clan  Gregor 
and  Ardincaple  in  1591,  where  they  describe 
themselves  as  originally  descended  from  the 
same    stock,    '  M'Alpins    of    auld,'   but    the 
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theory  most  in  harmony  with  the  annals  of 
the  house  (of  Ardincaple  of  that  ilk)  fixes 
their  descent  from  a  younger  son  of  the  second 
Alwyu,  Earl  of  Lennox."  Alexander  de  Ard- 
incaple who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  V., 
son  of  Aulay  de  .Ardincaple,  was  the  first  to 
assume  the  name  of  MacAulay,  as  stated  in  the 
Bistorical  and  Critical  Reniarlis  on  the  Eag- 
man  EoU,^  "  to  humour  a  patronymical  desig- 
nation, as  being  more  agreeable  to  the  head  of 
a  clan  than  the  designation  of  Ardincaple  of 
that  ilk." 

When  the  MacGregors  fell  under  the  ban  of 
the  law,  Sir  Aulay  MacAulay,  the  then  chief, 
became  conspicuous  by  the  energy  with  which 
he  turned  against  them,  probably  to  avert 
suspicion  from  himself,  as  a  bond  of  caution 
was  entered  into  on  his  account  on  Sept.  8, 
1610.  He  died  in  Dec.  1G17,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  coiisiu-german,  Alexander. 

"Walter  MacAulay,  the  son  of  Alexander,  was 
twice  sheriff  of  Dumbarton. 

With  Aulay  MacAulay,  his  son  and  successor, 
commenced  the  decline  of  the  family.  He 
and  his  successors  indulged  in  a  system  of 
extravagant  living,  which  compelled  them  to 
iispose,  piece  by  piece,  of  every  acre  of  their 
once  large  possessions.  Although  attached  to 
Episcopacy,  he  was  by  no  means  a  partisan  of 
James  VII.,  for  in  1689  he  raised  a  company 
of  fencibles  in  aid  of  William  and  Mary. 

Aulay  MacAulay,  the  tweKth  and  last  chief 
of  the  MacAulays,  having  seen  the  patrimony 
of  his  house  sold,  and  bis  castle  roofless,  died 
about  1767.  Ardincaple  had  been  purchased 
by  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  now 
belongs  to  the  Argyll  family. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  a 
number  of  MacAulays  settled  in  Caithness  and 
Sutherland.  Others  went  into  Argyleshire, 
and  some  of  the  MacPheiderans  of  that 
county  acknowledged  their  descent  from  the 
MacAulays. 

A  tribe  of  MacAulays  were  settled  at  Uig, 
Ross-shire,  in  the  south-west  of  the  island  of 
Lewis,  and  many  were  the  feuds  which  they 
had  ^rith  the  Morrisons,  or  clan  Alle  Mhuire, 
the  tribe  of  the  servant  or  disciple  of  Marg, 
who  were  located  at  Ness,  at  the  north  end 
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of  the  same  island.  In  the  reign  of  Jamea 
VI.,  one  of  the  Lewis  !Mac Aulay s,  Donald 
Cam,  so  called  from  being  blind  of  one  eye, 
renowned  for  his  great  strength,  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  patriotic  side,  in  the 
troubles  that  took  place,  first  with  the  Fife- 
shiie  colonies  at  Stornoway.  Donald  Cam 
Macaulay  had  a  son.  Fear  Bhreinis,  "  The 
Man,"  or  Tacksman  "  of  Brenish,"  of  whose 
feats  of  strength  many  songs  and  stories  are 
told.  His  son,  Aulay  MacAulay,  minister  of 
Harris,  had  six  sons  and  some  daughters. 
Five  of  his  sons  were  educated  for  the  church, 
and  one  named  Zachary  he  bred  for  the  bar. 

One  of  Aulay  MacAiday's  sons  was  the  Eev. 
John  Macaulay,  A.M.,  was  grandfather  of  the 
celebrated  orator,  statesman,  and  historian, 
Lord  Macaulay.  One  of  his  sons  entered  the 
East  India  Company's  military  service,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  general. 

Another  son,  Aulay  Macaulay,  was  kno-\vn  as 
a  miscellaneous  writer.  In  1796  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Eothley,  by  Thomas 
Babington,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  had  married  his 
sister  Jane.     He  died  February  24,  1819. 

Zachary,  a  thii'd  son,  was  for  some  years  a 
merchant  at  Sierra  Leone.  On  his  return  to 
London,  he  became  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Anti-slavery  Society,  and  obtained  a 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Mills,  daughter  of  a  Bristol  mer- 
chant, and  had  a  son,  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  Lord  Macaulay,  author  of  "  The 
History  of  England,"  "Lays  of  Ancient  Eome," 
&c.,  and  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 


CHAPTEE  VIIL 

Mackay,  or  Siol  Mhorgan— Mackays  of  Clan  Abrach 
— Bighouse  — Strathy — Meluess — Kinloch—  Mac- 
kays of  Holland — Macnicol — Sutherland — Gunn — 
Maclaurin  or  Maclaren  —  Macrae  —  Buchanan  — 
"  The  King  of  Kippen  " — Buchanan  of  Auchmar — 
Colquhoun — Macgregors  and  Macfarlanes  in  Dum- 
bartonshire —  Forbes  —  Forbes  of  Tolquhoun  — 
Craigievar — Pitsligo  and  Fettercairn — Culloden— 
Urquhart. 

The  most  northern  mainland  county  of  Scot- 
laud  is  that  of  Caithness,  and  the  principal 
clan  inhabiting  this  district  is  the  important 
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one  of  Maokaj',  or  the  siol  Mhorgan.  With 
regard  to  Caithness,  Mr  Skene  says — "  The 
district  of  Caithness  was  originally  of  much 
greater  extent  than  the  modern  county  of  that 
name,  as  it  included  the  whole  of  the  exten- 
sive and  mountainous  district  of  Strathnavtr. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  the 
-S^orwegian  Jarl  of  Orkney  obtained  possession 
of  this  province,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  short  intervals,  it  continued  to  form  a  part 
of  liis  extensive  territories  for  a  period  of 
aearly  two  hundred  years.  The  district  of 
Strathnaver,  which  formed  the  western  portion 
of  the  ancient  district  of  Caithness,  dififered 
very  much  in  appearance  from  the  rest  of  it, 
exhibiting  indeed  the  most  complete  contrast 
which  could  well  be  conceived,  for  while  the 
PAstern  division  was  in  general  low,  destitute 
of  mountains,  and  altogether  of  a  Lowland 
character,  Strathnaver  possessed  the  character- 
istics of  the  rudest  and  most  inaccessible  of 
Iligliland  countries;  the  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  while  the  population  of  Caithness 
proper  became  speedily  and  permanently 
Norse,  that  of  Strathnaver  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  have  remained  in  a 
great  measure  Gaelic ;  and  this  distinction 
between  the  two  districts  is  very  strongly 
marked  throughout  the  Norse  Sagas,  the 
eastern  part  being  termed  simply  Katened, 
while  Strathnaver,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always 
designated  '  Dblum  a  Katenesi,'  or  the  Glens 
of  Caithness.  That  the  population  of  Strath- 
naver remained  Gaelic  we  have  the  distinct 
authority  of  the  Sagas,  for  they  inform  us 
that  the  Dblum,  or  glens,  were  inhabited  by 
the  '  Gaddgedli,'  a  word  plainly  signifying 
some  tribe  of  the  Gael,  as  in  the  latter  syllable 
we  recognise  the  word  Gaedil  or  Gael,  which 
at  all  events  shews  that  the  population  of  that 
portion  was  not  Norse. 

Maokat. 

"  The  oldest  Gaehc  clan  which  we  find  in 
possession  of  this  part  of  the  ancient  district 
of  Caithness  is  the  clan  Morgan  or  Maokay." 

The  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Mackays 
are  various.  In  the  MS.  of  1450,  there  is  no 
reference  to  it,  although  mention  is  made  of 
the  Mackays  of  Kintyre,  who  were  called  of 
Uf.adnle.     These,  however,  were  vassals  of  the 


Isles,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  Mackays 
of  Strathnaver.  Pennant  assigns  to  them  a 
Celto-Iiish  descent,  in  the  12th  centiiry,  after 
King  William  the  Lion  had  defeated  Harald, 
Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caitlmess,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  these  districts.  ^Ir  Skene"  supposes 
that  they  were  descended  from  what  he  calls 
the  aboriginal  Gaelic  inhabitants  of  Caithness. 
The  Norse  Sagas  state  that  about  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  "  there  lived  in  the 
Dblum  of  Katanesi  (or  Strathnaver)  a  man 
named  Moddan,  a  noble  and  rich  man,"  and 
that  his  sons  were  Magnus  Orfi  and  Ottar,  the 
Jarl  in  Thuiso.  The  title  of  jarl  was  the  same 
as  the  GaeHc  maormor,  and  Mr  Skene  is  of 
opinion  that  Moddan  and  his  son  Ottar  were 
the  Gaehc  maormors  of  Caithness. 


Badge.— Bulrush. 

Sir  Eobert  Gordon,  in  his  History  of  Suther- 
land (p.  302),  from  a  sunilarity  of  badge  and 
armorial  bearings,  accounts  the  clan  Mackay 
a  branch  of  the  Forbeses,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  probable. 

Mr  Smibert  is  of  opinion  that  the  Mackays 
took  their  name  fi'om  the  old  Caiti  of  Caith- 
ness, and  that  the  chiefs  were  of  the  Celto- 
Irish  stock.  This,  however,  is  a  very  impro- 
bable supposition.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  chiefs,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  great  body  of  the  clan 
Mackay  originally  belonged  to  the  early  Celtic 
population  of  Scotland,  although,  from  their 
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proximity  to  the  Norso  immigianta,  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  latterly  the  two  races 
became  largely  blended. 

As  we  have  already,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  had  occasion  to  enter  somewhat  minutely 
into  the  early  history  of  this  important  clan, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  lengthened 
detail  in  this  place,  although  it  will  be  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  some  slight  repetition.  We 
must  refer  the  reader  for  details  to  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  general  history. 

Alexander,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  of  the  family,  aided  in  driving  the  Danes 
from  the  north.  His  son,  Walter,  chamber- 
Iain  to  Adam,  bishop  of  Caithness,  married 
that  prelate's  daughter,  and  had  a  son,  Martin, 
who  received  from  his  maternal  grandfather 
certain  church  lands  in  Strathnaver,  being  the 
first  of  the  family  who  obtained  possessions 
there.  Martin  had  a  son,  Magnus  or  Manus, 
who  fought  at  Bannockburn  under  Bruce,  and 
had  two  sons,  Morgan  and  Farquhar.  From 
Morgan  the  clan  derived  their  Gaelic  name 
of  Clan-wic-Worgan,  or  Morgan,  and  from 
Farquhar  werodescended  the  Clan-wic-Farquhar 
■Ji  Strathnaver. 

Donald,  Morgan's  sou,  married  a  daughter 
of  Macneill  of  Gigha,  who  was  named  lye,  and 
had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  in  Gaelic  Aodh, 
pronounced  like  Y  or  I. 

Aodh  had  a  son,  another  Donald,  called 
Donald  Macaodh,  or  Mackaoi,  and  it  is  from 
this  son  that  the  clan  has  acquired  the  patrony- 
inic  of  Mackay.  He  and  his  son  were  killed 
in  the  castle  of  Dingwall,  by  William,  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  in  1395.  Tlie  Mackays,  how- 
ever, were  too  weak  to  take  revenge,  and  a 
reconciliation  took  place  between  Kobert,  the 
next  earl,  and  Angus  Mackay,  the  eldest  of 
Donald's  surviving  sons,  of  whom  there  were 
other  two,  viz.,  Houoheon  Dubh,  and  Nedl. 
Angus,  the  eldest  son,  married  a  sister  of 
Malcolm  Macleod  of  the  Lewis,  and  had  by 
her  two  sons,  Angus  Dubh,  that  is,  dark-com- 
plexioned, and  Roderick  Gald,  that  is,  Low- 
land. On  their  father's  death,  their  uncle, 
Houcheon  Dubh,  became  their  tutor,  and 
entered  upon  the  management  of  their  lands. 

In  1411,  when  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
in  prosecution  of  his  claim  to  the  earldom  of 
Ross,  burst  into  Sutherland,  he  was  attacked 


at  Dingwall,  by  Angus  Dubh,  or  Black  Angus 
Mackay.  The  latter,  however,  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  and  his  brother,  Roriegald, 
and  many  of  his  men  were  slain.  After  a 
short  confinement,  Angus  was  released  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  who,  desirous  of  ciUtivating 
the  alliance  of  so  powerful  a  chief,  gave  him 
his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  in  marriage,  and  with 
her  bestowed  upon  him  many  lands  by  charter 
in  1415.  He  was  called  Enneas-erirlnipritssi, 
or  "  Angus  the  Absolute,"  from  his  great 
power.  At  this  time,  we  are  told,  Angus 
Dubh  could  bring  into  the  field  4000  fighting 
men. 

Angus  Dubh,  with  his  four  sons,  was 
arrested  at  Inverness  by  James  I.  After  a 
short  confijaement,  Angus  was  pardoned  and 
released  with  three  of  them,  the  eldest,  ii'eill 
Mackay,  being  kept  as  a  hostage  for  his  good 
behaviour.  Being  confined  in  the  Bass  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  he  was  ever 
after  called  Neill  Wasse  (or  Bass)  Mackay. 

In  1437,  NeUl  Wasse  Mackay  was  released 
from  confinement  in  the  Bass,  and  on  assuming 
the  chiefship,  he  bestowed  on  John  Aberigh, 
for  his  attentioQ  to  his  father,  the  lands  of 
Loohnaver,  in  fee  simple,  which  were  long 
possessed  by  his  posterity,  that  particular 
branch  of  the  Mackays,  called  the  Sliochd-ean- 
Aberigb,  or  an-Abrach.  NeUl  Wasse,  soon 
after  his  accession,  ravaged  Caithness,  but 
died  the  same  year,  leaving  two  sons,  Angus, 
and  John  Roy  Mackay,  the  latter  founder  of 
another  branch,  called  the  Sliochd-ean-Roy. 

Angus  Mackay,  the  elder  son,  assisted  the 
Keiths  in  invading  Caithness  in  1464,  when 
they  defeated  the  inhabitants  of  that  district 
in  an  engagement  at  Blaretamiie.  Ho  was 
burnt  to  death  in  the  church  of  Tarbet  in 
1475,  by  the  men  of  Ross,  whom  he  had  often 
molested.  With  a  daughter,  married  to  Suther- 
land of  Ddred,  ho  had  three  sons,  viz.,  John 
Reawigh,  meaning  yellowish  red,  the  colour  of 
his  hair  ;  Y-Roy  Mackay ;  and  j^eiU  Naverigh 
Mackay. 

To  revenge  his  father's  death,  John  Reawigh 
Mackay,  the  eldest  son,  raised  a  large  force, 
and  assisted  by  Robert  Sutherland,  uncle  to 
the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  invaded  Strathoikell, 
and  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  Rosses  in  that 
district.     A  battle  took  place,  I  Itli  July  1487, 
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at  Aldy-Charrish,  wten  the  Rosses  were  de- 
feated, and  their  chief,  Alexander  Eoss  of 
Ealnagowan,  and  seventeen  other  principal 
men  of  that  clan  were  slain.  The  victims 
returned  home  with  a  large  booty. 

It  was  by  forays  such  as  these  that  the 
great  Highland  cliiefs,  and  even  some  of  the 
Lowland  nobles,  contrived,  Ln  former  times,  to 
increase  their  stores  and  add  to  their  possessions, 
and  the  Mai;kays  about  this  time  obtained  a 
large  accession  to  their  lands  by  a  circumstance 
narrated  in  the  former  part  of  this  history, 
connected  with  Alexander  Sutherland  of  DU- 
red,  nephew  of  Y-Eoy  IVIackay,  the  then  chief 

In  1516,  Y-Eoy  Maokay  gave  his  bond  of 
service  to  Adam  Gordon  of  Aboyne,  brother  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntly,  who  had  become  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  sister 
and  heiress  of  the  ninth  earl,  but  died  soon 
after.  Donald,  his  youngest  son,  slain  at 
Morinsh,  was  ancestor  of  a  branch  of  the 
Mackays  called  the  Sliochd-Donald-Maokay. 
John,  the  eldest  son,  had  no  sooner  taken 
possession  of  his  father's  lands,  than  his  uncle, 
NeUl  Naverigh  Mackay  and  Ids  two  sons, 
assisted  by  a  force  furnished  them  by  the 
Earl  of  Caithness,  entered  Strathnaver,  and 
endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  dispossess  him 
of  his  iuheritance. 

In  1517,  in  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  who  had  •wrested  from  John 
Mackay  a  portion  of  his  lands,  he  and  his 
brother  Donald  invaded  Sutherland  with  a 
large  force.  But  after  several  reverses,  John 
Mackay  submitted  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  in 
1618,  and  granted  liim  his  bond  of  service. 
But  such  was  his  restless  and  turbulent  dispo- 
sition that  he  afterwards  prevailed  upon  Alex- 
ander Sutherland,  the  bastard,  who  had  married 
his  sister  and  pretended  a  claim  to  the  earldom, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  insurrection  against 
the  eai'l.  After  this  he  again  submitted  to  the 
earl,  and  a  second  time  gave  him  his  bond  of 
service  and  manrent  in  1522.  He  died  in 
1529,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Donald. 

In  1539,  Donald  Mackay  obtained  restitu- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  fauiily  estates. 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  Sutherland 
Gordons,  and  in  1542  ho  was  present  in  the 
engagement  at  Solway  Moss.     Soon  after,  ho 


committed  various  ravages  in  Sutherland,  but 
after  a  considerable  time,  became  reconciled  to 
the  earl,  to  whom  he  again  gave  his  bond  of 
service  and  manrent  on  8th  April  1549.  He 
died  in  1550 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Y-Mackay, 
who,  with  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  was  perpetu- 
ally at  strife  with  the  powerful  house  of 
Sutherland,  and  so  great  was  his  power,  and 
so  extensive  his  spoliations,  that  in  the  fii-st 
parliament  of  James  VI.  (Dec.  1567),  the  lords 
of  the  articles  were  required  to  report,  "  By 
what  means  might  Jilaokay  be  dautoned." 
He  died  in  1571,  fuU  of  remorse,  it  is  said, 
for  the  wickedness  of  his  life. 

His  son,  Houcheon,  or  Hugh,  succeeded 
him  when  only  eleven  years  old.  In  1587,  he 
joined  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  when  attacked 
by  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  although  the  latter 
was  his  superior.  He  was  excluded  from  the 
temporary  truce  agreed  to  by  the  two  earls  in 
March  of  that  year,  and  in  the  following  year 
they  came  to  a  resolution  to  attack  him  to- 
gether. Having  received  secret  notice  of  their 
intention  from  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  he  made 
his  submission  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  and 
ever  after  remained  faithful  to  him. 

Of  the  army  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Suther- 
land in  1601,  to  oppose  the  thi-eatened  invasion 
of  his  territories  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  the 
advance  guard   was   commanded   by   Patrick    I 
Gordon   of   Gartay   and   Donald    Mackay   of    ! 
Scourie,  and  the  right  wing  by  Hugh  Mackay. 
Hugh  Mackay  died  at  Tongue,  11th  September 
1614,  in  his  55th  year.     He  was  connected  -with 
both  the   rival  houses  by  marriage ;  his  first 
wife   being   Lady  Elizabeth   Sinclair,   second 
daughter  of  George,  fourth  Earl  of  Caithness, 
and  relict  of  Alexander  Sutherland  of  Duftus ; 
and   his   second.   Lady  Jane   Gordon,  eldest    ', 
daughter  of  Alexander,  eleventh  Earl  of  Suther-    ■ 
laud.     The  former  lady  was  drowned,  and  left    I 
a  daughter.     By  the  latter  he  had  two  sons,    ' 
Sir  Donald  Mackay  of  Far,  first  Lord  Eeay, 
and  John,  who  married  in  1619,  a  daughter  of 
James  Sinclair  of  Murkle,  by  whom  he  had 
Hugh  Mackay  and  otlier  children.    Sir  Donald 
Mackay    of    Far,    the    elder    son,    was,   by 
Charles  I.,  created  a  peer  of  Scotland,  by  tho 
title   of  Lord   Eeay,  by  patent,  dated  20th 
Juno     1628,   to    him    and    his    heirs    male 
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wliatever.  From  him  the  land  of  the  Mackays 
ill  Sutherland  acquired  the  name  of  "  Lord 
Eeay's  Country,"  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  Lord 
■Reay,  with  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  and  others, 
joined  the  Covenanters  on  the  north  of  the 
river  Spey.  He  afterwards  took  arms  in 
defence  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  1643  arrived 
from  Denmark,  with  ships  and  arms,  and  a 
large  sum  of  money,  for  the  service  of  the 
king.  He  was  in  Newcastle  in  1G44,  when 
that  town  was  stormed  by  the  Scots,  and  being 
made  prisoner,  was  conveyed  to  Edinburgh 
tolbooth.  He  obtained  his  release  after  the 
battle  of  Kilsyth  in  August  1645,  and  em- 
barked at  Thurso  in  July  1648  for  Denmark, 
where  he  died  in  February  1649.  He  married, 
iirst,  in  1610,  Barbara,  eldest  daughter  of 
Kenneth,  Lord  Kintail,  and  had  by  her  Y- 
Mackay,  who  died  in  1617;  John,  second 
Lord  Keay,  two  other  sons  and  two  daughters. 
By  a  second  wife,  Eachel  Winterfield  or  Har- 
rison, he  had  two  sons,  the  Hon.  Kobert 
Mackay  Forbes  and  the  Hon.  Hugh  Forbes. 
Of  tliis  marriage  he  procured  a  sentence  of 
nullity,  and  then  took  to  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Robert  Thomson  of  Greenwich, 
but  in  1037  was  ordained  to  pay  his  second 
wile  £2,000  sterling  for  part  maintenance, 
and  £3,000  sterling  yearly  during  his  non- 
adherence.  By  Elizabeth  Thomson  he  had 
one  daughter. 

John,  second  Lord  Eeay,  joined  the  royalists 
onder  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  in  1654,  and  was 
taken  at  Balveny  and  imprisoned.  By  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Donald  Mackay  of  Scourie, 
he  had  three  sons ;  1.  Donald,  master  of  Eeay, 
who  predeceased  his  father,  leaving  by  his 
wife  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Munro  of 
Culcairn,  a  son,  George,  third  Lord  Reay ; 
2.  The  Hon.  Brigadier-General  .(Eneas  Mackay, 
who  married  Margaretta,  Countess  of  Puchlor  ; 
and  3.  The  Hon.  Colin  Mackay.  ^neas,  the 
second  son,  was  colonel  of  the  Mackay  Dutch 
regiment.  His  family  settled  at  the  Hague, 
where  tliey  obtained  considerable  possessions, 
and  formed  alliances  ^vith  several  noble  famihes. 
Their  representative,  Berthold  Baron  Mackay, 
died  26th  December  1854,  at  his  chateau  of 
Ophemert,  in  Guelderland,  aged   efghty-one. 


He  married  the  Baroness  Van  Eenasse  Van 
Wilp,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  Baron  ^neas 
Mackay,  at  one  time  chamberlain  to  the  king 
of  Holland,  became  next  heir  to  the  peerage  of 
Eeay,  after  the  present  family. 

George,  third  Lord  Eeay,  F.E.S.,  took  the 
oaths  and  his  seat  in  parliament,  29th  October 
1700.  In  the  rebeUion  of  1715,  he  raised  his 
clan  in  support  of  the  government.  In  1719, 
when  the  Earls  Marischal  and  Seaforth,  and  the 
Marqids  of  TulHbardine,  with  300  Spaniards, 
landed  in  the  Western  Highlands,  he  did  the 
same,  and  also  in  1745.  He  died  at  Tongue, 
21st  March  1748.  He  was  thrice  married,  and 
had  by  his  first  wife,  one  son,  Donald,  fourth 
Lord  Eeay. 

Donald,  fourth  Lord  Eeay,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1748,  and  died  at  Durness,  18th 
August  1761.  He  was  twdce  married,  and, 
with  one  daughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Edgar,  had 
two  sons,  George,  fifth  Lord  Eeay,  who  died 
at  Eosebank,  near  Edinburgh,  27th  February 
1768,  and  Hugh,  sixth  lord.  The  fifth  Lord 
Eeay  was  also  twice  married,  but  had  issue 
only  by  his  second  wife,  a  son,  who  died 
young,  and  three  daughters.  Hugh,  his  half- 
brother,  who  succeeded  him,  was  for  some 
years  ia  a  state  of  mental  imbecility.  He  died 
at  Skerray,  26th  January  1797,  unmarried, 
when  the  title  devolved  on  Eric  Mackay,  son 
of  the  Hon.  George  Mackay  of  Skibo,  third 
sou  of  the  third  Lord  Eeay.  He  died  at 
Tongue,  June  25,  1782.  By  his  wife,  Anne, 
third  daughter  of  Hon.  Eric  Sutherland,  only 
son  of  the  attainted  Lord  Duffus,  he  had  five 
sons  and  four  daughters.  His  eldest  son, 
George,  died  in  1790.  Eric,  the  second  son, 
became  seventh  Lord  Reay.  Alexander,  the 
next,  an  officer  in  the  army,  succeeded  as 
eighth  Lord  Eeay.  Donald  Hugh,  the  fourth 
son,  a  vice-admiral,  died  March  26,  1850. 
Patrick,  the  youngest,  died  an  infant. 

Eric,  seventh  Lord  Eeay,  was,  in  1806, 
elected  one  of  the  representative  Scots  peers. 
He  died,  unmarried,  July  8,  1847,  and  was 
succeeded,  as  eighth  Lord  Reay,  by  his  brother, 
Alexander,  barrack-master  at  Malta,  born  in 
1775.  He  married  in  1809,  Marion,  daughter 
of  Colonel  GoU,  military  secretary  to  Warren 
Hastings,  and  relict  of  David  Ross,  Esq.  ij» 
Calcutta,  eldest   son   of  the   Scottish  judge. 
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Lord  Ankerville ;  he  had  two  sons  and  six 
daughters.  He  died  in  1863,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ills  second  son,  Eric,  who  was  born 
in  1813,  George,  the  eldest  son,  having  died 
in  1811. 

The  Mackays  became  very  numerous  in  tlie 
northern  counties,  and  the  descent  of  their 
chiefs,  in  the  male  line,  has  continued  un- 
broken from  their  first  appearance  in  the  north 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  the  county  of 
Sutherland,  they  multiplied  greatly  also,  under 
other  names,  such  as  MacPhail,  Poison,  Bain, 
Nielson,  &c.  The  names  of  Mackie  and 
MacGhie  are  also  said  to  be  derived  from 
Mackay.  The  old  family  of  ]\IacGhie  of  Bal- 
maghie,  wliich  for  about  600  years  posse 
estates  in  Galloway,  used  the  same  arms  as 
the  chief  of  the  Mackays.  They  continued  in 
possession  of  their  lands  till  1786.  Balmagh 
means  Mackay  town.  The  name  MacCrie 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  MacGhie. 

At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  tl 
effective  force  of  the  Mackays  was  estimated 
at  800  men  by  President  Forbes.     It  is  i 
that  in  the  last  Sutherland  fencibles,  raised  in 

1793  and  disbanded  in  1797,  there  were  33 
John   INIackays  in  one  company  alone.      In 

1794  the  Eeay  fencibles,  800  strong,  were 
raised  in  a  few  weeks,  in  "  Lord  Eeay's 
country,"  the  residence  of  the  clan  Mackay. 
The  names  of  no  fewer  than  700  of  them  had 
the  prefix  Mac. 

With  regard  to  the  term  Siol  Mhorgan 
applied  to  the  clan  Mackay,  it  is  right  to 
state  that  Mr  Eobert  Mackay  of  Thurso, 
the  family  historian,  denies  that  as  a  clan 
they  were  ever  known  by  that  designation, 
vfhioh  rests,  he  says,  only  on  the  affirma- 
tion of  Sir  Eobert  Gordon,  without  any 
authority.  He  adds  :  "  There  are,  indeed,  to 
this  day,  persons  of  the  surname  Morgan  and 
Morganach,  who  are  understood  to  be  of  the 
Mackays,  but  that  the  whole  clan,  at  any 
period,  went  under  that  designation,  is  in- 
correct ;  and  those  of  them  who  did  so,  were 
always  few  and  of  but  small  account.  The 
name  seems  to  be  of  Welsh  origin ;  but  how 
it  obtained  among  the  Mackays  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  say." 

Of  the  branches  of  the  clan  Mackay,  the 
family  of  Scourie  is  the  most  celebrated.     They 


were  descended  from  Donald  Mackay  or" 
Scourie  and  EriboU,  elder  son  of  Y  Mackay 
III.,  chief  of  the  clan  from  1550  to  1571,  by 
his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  Hugh  Macleod  of 
Assynt. 

Donald  Mackay,  by  his  wife,  Euphemia, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Munio  of  AssjTit  in  Eoss, 
brother  of  the  laird  of  Foulis,  had  three  sons 
and  four  daughters.  The  sons  were  Hugh, 
Donald,  and  William.  Hugh,  the  eldest, 
succeeded  his  father,  and  by  the  Scots  Estates 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Eeay  countrymen. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  James  Corbet  of 
Eheims,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons,  William, 
Hector,  Hugh,  the  celebrated  General  Mackay,' 
commander  of  the  government  forces  at  the 
battle  of  Killiecraukie,  James  and  Eoderick. 
He  had  also  three  daughters,  Barbara,  married 
to  John,  Lord  Eeay;  Elizabeth,  to  Hugh 
Munro  of  EriboU,  and  Ann,  to  the  Hon.  Capt 
WilUam  Mackay  of  Kinloch.  William  and 
Hector,  the  two  eldest  sons,  both  unmarried, 
met  with  untimely  deaths.  In  February  1688, 
the  Earl  of  Caitlmess,  whose  wife  was  younger 
than  liimseLf,  having  conceived  some  jealousy 
against  William,  caused  him  to  be  seized  at 
Dunnet,  while  on  his  way  to  Orkney,  with  a 
party  of  30  persons.  He  was  conveyed  to 
Thurso,  where  he  was  immured  in  a  dungeon, 
and  after  long  confinement  was  sent  home  in 
an  open  boat,  and  died  the  day  after.  In 
August  of  the  same  year,  his  brother.  Hector, 
accompanied  by  a  servant,  having  gone  to 
Aberdeenshire,  on  his  way  to  Edinbui'gh,  was 
waylaid  and  murdered  by  William  Sinclair  of 
Dunbeath  and  John  Sinclair  of  Murkle,  and 
their  two  servants.  A  complaint  was  imme- 
diately raised  before  the  justiciary,  at  the 
instance  of  John,  Earl  of  Sutherland,  and  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  against  the  Earl  of 
Caithness  and  the  two  Sinclairs  for  these 
crimes.  A  counter  complaint  was  brought  by 
Caithness  against  the  pursuers,  for  several 
alleged  crimes  from  1G49  downwards,  but  a 
compromise  took  place  between  the  parties. 

General  Mackay's  only  son,  Hugh,  major  of 
his  father's  regiment,  died  at  Cambray,  in 
1708,  aged  about  28.  He  left  two  sons,  Hugh 
and  Gabriel,  and  a  daughter.     Hugh  died  at 

'  For  portrait  of  Goner,il  Hugh  JIackay,  vide  voL  i. 
p.  3G1. 
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Ureda,  i  lieuteLant-general  in  the  Dutch  ser- 
vir.e,  and  colonel  of  the  Mackay  Dutch 
regiment,  which  took  its  name  from  his  father. 
He  had  an  only  daughter,  the  wife  of  lieutenant- 
general  Prevost,  of  the  British  service,  who,  on 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  without  male  issue, 
obtained  the  king's  license  to  bear  the  name 
smd  arms  of  Mackay  of  Scourie  in  addition  to 
his  own,  wliich  his  descendants  in  Holland 
stiU  bear.  Gabriel,  the  younger  son,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Mackay  regiment,  died  without 
issue.  James,  the  next  brother  of  General 
Mackay,  a  lieutenant- colonel  in  his  regiment, 
was  kiUed  at  KUliecrankie,  and  Roderick,  the 
youngest,  died  in  the  East  Indies,  both  un- 
married. 

The  eldest  branch  of  the  Mackays  was  that 
of  the  Clan-Abrach,  descended  from  John 
Aberigh  Mackay,  second  son  of  Angus  Dubh, 
who  received  the  lands  of  Auchness,  Breachat, 
and  others,  from  his  brother,  NeiU  Wasse. 
Of  this  family  was  Eobert  Mackay,  writer, 
Thurso,  historian  of  the  clan  Mackay.  Accord- 
ing to  this  gentleman,  John  Aberigh,  the  first 
of  this  branch,  gave  his  name  to  the  district  of 
Strathnaver.  In  the  Gaelic  language,  he  says, 
the  inhabitants  of  Strathnaver  are  called 
Naverigh,  and  that  tribe  the  Sliochd-nan- 
Aberigh.  John,  their  founder,  some  say,  took 
liis  appellation  of  Aberigh  from  Lochaber, 
where  he  resided  in  his  youth  with  some 
relatives,  and  from  Strath-na-Aberich  the 
transition  is  natural  to  Strath-n'-Averich. 
NeiU  Naverich,  above  mentioned,  was  so  called 
from  his  having  belonged  to  the  Eeay  Country, 
that  is,  Strathnaver.  The  Clan-Abrach  were 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  branch  of 
the  Mackaj's.  They  acted  as  wardens  of  their 
country,  and  never  betrayed  their  trust. 

The  BiGHonsE  branch  were  descendants  of 
William  Mackay  of  Far,  younger  haK-brother 
cf  Donald  Mackay  of  Scourie,  by  his  second 
wife,  Christian  Sinclair,  daughter  of  the  laird 
of  Dun. 

The  Stratht  branch  sprung  from  John 
Mackay  of  Dilred  and  Strathy,  brother  of  tie 
first  Lord  Eeay,  and  son  of  Hugh  Mackay  of 
Far,  by  his  -wife.  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  eldest 
daughter  of  Alexander,  Earl  of  Sutherland. 

The  Melness  branch  came  from  the  Hon. 
Colonel  jEneas  Mackay,   second  son  of  the 


first  Lord  Eeay,  by  his  first  wife,  the  Hon. 
Barbara  Mackenzie,  daughter  of  Lord  KintaiL 

The  KiNLOCH  branch  descended  from  the 
Hon.  Captain  William  Mackay,  and  the  Sand- 
wood  branch  from  the  Hon.  Charles  Mackay, 
sons  of  the  first  Lord  Eeay  by  his  last  wife, 
Marjory  Sinclair,  daughter  of  Francis  Sinclair 
of  Stircoke. 

The  founder  of  the  Holland  branch  of  the 
Mackays,  General  Hugh  Mackay,  prior  to 
1680,  when  a  colonel  in  the  Dutch  service, 
and  having  no  prospect  of  leaving  Holland, 
wrote  for  some  of  his  near  relatives  to  go  ovei 
and  settle  in  that  country.  Amongst  those 
were  his  brother,  James,  and  his  nephews, 
.tineas  and  Eobert,  sons  of  the  first  Lord 
Eeay.  The  former  he  took  into  his  own 
regiment,  in  which,  in  a  few  years,  he  became 
lieutenant-colonel.  The  latter  he  sent  to  school 
at  Utrecht  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards 
obtained  commissions  for  them  in  his  own 
regiment.  In  the  beginning  of  1687,  several 
British  oflficers  in  the  Dutch  service  were 
recalled  to  England  by  King  James,  and 
amongst  others  was  JEneas  Mackay,  then  a 
captain.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  the  King 
made  him  some  favourable  propositions  to 
enter  his  service,  which  he  declined,  and,  in 
consequence,  when  he  reached  Scotlaiid,  he 
was  ordered  to  be  apprehended  as  a  spy.  He 
had  been  imprisoned  nearly  seven  months  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 
landed  at  Torbay,  and  he  was  liberated  upon 
granting  his  personal  bond  to  appear  before 
the  privy  council  when  called  upon,  under  a 
penalty  of  £500  sterling.  The  Dutch  Mackays 
married  among  the  nobility  of  Holland,  and 
one  of  the  famUies  of  that  branch  held  the 
title  of  baron. 

MACNICOL. 

In  a  district  mostly  in  Eoss-shire,  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  Kess,  there  was  originally 
located  a  small  and  broken  clan,  known  as  the 
Macnicols.  The  only  districts,  according  to 
Skene,  which  at  all  answers  to  the  description 
of  Ness,  are  those  of  Assynt,  Edderachylis, 
and  Duirness. 

The  Macnicols  were  descended  from  one 
Mackrycul  (the  letter  r  in  the  Gaelic  being 
invariably  pronounced  like  n),  who,  tradition 
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says,  as  a  reward  for  having  rescued  from  some 
Scandinavians  a  great  quantity  of  cattle  carried 
off  from  Sutherland,  received  from  one  of  the 
ancient  thanes  of  that  province,  the  district  of 
Assyut,  then  a  forest  belonging  to  them.  This 
Mackryciil  held  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Cogeach,  which  is  called  Ullapool.  In  the 
MS.  of  1450,  the  descent  of  the  clan  Nicail  is 
traced  in  a  direct  line  from  a  certain  Gregall, 
plainly  the  Krycul  here  mentioned,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancestor,  besides 
the  Macnicols,  of  the  Nicols  and  the  Nicholsons. 
When  Gregall  lived,  Sutherland  was  occupied 
by  Gaelic  tribes,  and  the  Macnicols  may  there- 
fore be  considered  of  Gaelic  origin. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
the  famUy  of  the  chief  ended  in  an  heiress,  who 
man'ied  Torqud  ^Macleod,  a  younger  son  of 
Macleod  of  Lewis.  Macleod  obtaiued  a  crown 
charter  of  the  district  of  As.'synt  and  other 
lands  in  Wester  Eoss,  which  had  been  the 
property  of  the  Macnicols.  That  sept  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  the 
residence  of  their  head  or  chief  was  at  Scoire- 
breac,  on  the  margin  of  tlie  loch  near  Portree. 
Even  after  their  removal  to  Skye  the  Mac- 
nicols seem  to  have  retained  their  independence, 
for  tradition  relates  that  on  one  occasion  when 
the  head  of  this  clan,  called  Macnicol  Mor, 
was  engaged  in  a  warm  discussion  with  Mac- 
leod of  Easay,  carried  on  in  the  English 
language,  the  servant  of  the  latter  coming  into 
the  room,  imagined  they  were  quarrelling,  and 
drawing  liis  sword  mortally  wounded  Macnicol. 
To  prevent  a  feud  between  the  two  septs,  a 
council  of  chieftains  and  elders  was  held  to 
determine  in  what  manner  the  Macnicols  could 
be  appeased,  when,  upon  some  old  precedent,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  meanest  person  in  the 
clan  Nicol  should  behead  the  laird  of  Rasay. 
The  individual  of  least  note  among  them  was 
one  Lomach,  a  maker  of  pannier  baskets,  and 
he  accordingly  cut  off  the  head  of  the  laird  of 
Easay. 

In  Argyleshire  there  were  many  Macnicols, 
but  the  clan  may  bo  said  to  have  long  been 
extinct. 


SUTHERLAND. 


Badge — Broom  (butcher  s  broom,. 
The  clan  Sutherland,  which  gets  its  name 
from  being  located  in  the  district  of  that 
name,  is  regarded  by  Skene  and  others  as 
almost  purely  Gaelic.  The  district  of  Suther- 
land, which  was  originally  considerably  smaller 
than  the  modern  county  of  that  name,  got  its 
name  from  the  Orcadian  Norsemen,  because  it 
lay  south  from  Caithness,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  was  their  only  possession  in  the  maiu- 
land  of  Scotland. 

According   to    Skene,    the    ancient    Gaelic 
population    of    the    district   now   known   by 
the  name  of  Sutherland  were  driven  out  or 
destroyed  by  the  Norwegians  when  they  took 
possession  of  the  country,  after  its  conquest  by 
Thorfinn,  the  Norse  Jarl  of  Orkney,  in  1034, 
and   were   replaced   by  settlers   from   Moray 
and  Ross.     He  says,  "  There  are  consequently 
no  elans  whatever  descended  from  the  Gaehc 
tribe  which  anciently  inhabited  the  district  of 
Sutherland,  and  the  modern  Gaelic  population 
of  part   of  that  region  is  derived  from  two 
sources.      In   the  first   place,   several  of  tlie 
tribes  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Ross,  at 
an  early  period,  gradually   spread  themselves    j 
into  the  nearest  and  most  mountainous  parts     | 
of  the  country,  and  they  consisted  chiefly  of    | 
the  clan  Anrias.     Secondly,  Hugh  Freskin,  a    j 
descendant  of  Freskin  de  Moravia,  and  whose    j 
family  was  a  branch   of  the  ancient   Gaelic    j 
tribe  of  Moray,  obtained  from  King  WUliam    j 
the   territory    of   Sutherland,    although  it  ia    j 
impossible  to  discover  the  circumstances  which 
occasioned   the   grant.       He   was  of   conwe 
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accompanied  in  this  expedition  by  numbers  of 
his  followers,  who  increased  in  Sutherland  to 
an  oxtensive  tribe ;  and  Freskin  became  the 
founder  of  the  noble  family  of  Sutherland, 
who,  under  the  title  of  Earls  of  Sutherland, 
have  continued  to  enjoy  possession  of  this 
district  for  so  many  generations."*  We  do 
not  altogether  agree  with  tlus  intelligeut  author 
that  the  district  in  question  was  at  any  time 
enth'sly  colonised  by  the  Norsemen.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  remnant  of  the  old  in- 
habitants remained,  after  the  Norwegian  con- 
quest, and  it  is  certain  that  the  Gaelic  popu- 
lation, reinforced  as  they  were  undoubtedly  by 
incomers  from  the  neighbouring  districts  and 
from  Moray,  ultimately  regained  the  superiority 
in  Sutherland.  Many  of  them  were  unquestion- 
ably from  the  province  of  Moray,  and  these, 
hke  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  adopted  the 
name  of  Sutherland,  from  the  appellation  given 
by  the  Norwegians  to  the  district. 

The  cliief  of  the  clan  was  called  "  the  Great 
Cat,"  and  the  head  of  the  house  of  Sutherland 
has  long  carried  a  black  cat  in  liis  coat-of-arms. 
According  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  name 
of  Cattu  was  formerly  given  to  Sutherland  and 
Caithness  (originally  Cattu-ness),  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  wild  cats  with  which 
it  was,  at  one  period,  infested. 

The  Earl  of  Sutherland  was  the  chief  of 
the  clan,  but  on  the  accession  to  the  earldom 
in  1766,  of  Countess  EKzabeth,  the  infant 
daughter  of  the  eighteenth  earl,  and  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  as  the  chiefship  could 
not  descend  to  a  female,  Wdliam  Sutherland 
of  Killipheder,  who  died  in  1832,  and  enjoyed 
a  small  annuity  from  her  grace,  was  accounted 
the  eldest  male  descendant  of  the  old  earls. 
John  Campbell  Sutherland,  Esq.  of  Eors,  was 
afterwards  considered  the  real  chief 

The  clan  Sutherland  could  bring  into  the 
field  2,000  fighting  men.  In  1715  and  1745 
they  were  among  the  loyal  clans,  and  zealously 
supported  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Han- 
over. Further  details  concerning  this  clan 
will  be  given  in  the  History  of  the  Highland 
Regiments. 

The  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  the  oldest  ex- 
tant in  Britain,  is  said  to  have  been  granted 

*  Skene's  Highlanders,  vo!   ii.  p   301 


by  Alexander  11.,  to  WiUiam,  Lord  of  Suther- 
land, about  1228,  for  assisting  to  quell  a 
powerful  northern  savage  of  the  name  of 
GUlespie.'  WiUiam  was  the  son  of  Hugh 
Freskin,  who  acquired  the  district  of  Suther- 
land by  the  forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness 
for  rebellion  in  1197.  Hugh  was  the  grandson 
of  Freskin  the  Fleming,  who  came  into  Scot- 
land in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  obtained 
from  that  prince  the  lands  of  Strathbrock  in 
Linlithgowshire,  also,  the  lands  of  Duffus  and 
others  in  Moray.^  His  son,  WUliam,  was  a 
constant  attendant  on  King  William  the  Lion, 
during  his  frequent  expeditions  into  Moray,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  William  de  Moravia. 
He  died  towards  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century. 
His  son,  Hugh,  got  the  district  of  Sutherland, 
as  already  mentioned.  Hugh's  son,  "  Willielmus 
dominus  de  Sutherlandia  iilius  et  haeres  quon- 
dam Hugonis  Freskin,"  is  usually  reckoned 
the  first  Earl  of  Sutherland,  although  Sir 
Eobert  Gordon,  the  family  historian,  puts  it 
three  generations  farther  back. 

The  date  of  the  creation  of  the  title  is  not 
known ;  but  from  an  indentui'e  executed  in 
1275,  in  which  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Caithness, 
makes  a  solemn  composition  of  an  affair  that 
had  been  long  in  debate  betwixt  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  see  and  the  noble  men,  William  of 
famous  memory,  and  WUliam,  his  son,  Earls 
of  Sutherland,  it  is  clear  that  there  existed  an 
Earl  of  Sutherland  betwixt  1222,  the  year  of 
Gilbert's  consecration  as  bishop,  and  1245,  the 
year  of  his  death,  and  it  is  on  the  strength  of 
this  deed  that  the  representative  of  the  house 
claims  the  rank  of  premier  earl  of  Scotland, 
with  the  date  1228. 

Earl  WUham  died  at  Dunrobin"  in  1248. 
His  son,  William,  second  earl,  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  his  infancy.  He  was  one  of  the 
Scots  nobles  who  attended  the  parliament  of 
Alexander  III.  at  Scone,  5th  February  1284, 
when  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland 
was  settled,  and  he  sat  in  the  great  convention 
at  Bingham,  12th  March  1290.  He  was  one 
of  the  eighteen  Highland  chiefs  who  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  in  1314,  on 
the    side   of    Bruce,    and    he   subscribed    the 
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famous  letter  of  the  Scots  nobles  to  the 
Pope,  6th  April  1320.  He  died  in  1325, 
having  enjoyed  the  title  for  the  long  period  of 
77  years. 

His  son,  Kenneth,  the  tliird  earl,  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Halidou-hill  in  1333,  valiantly  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  David  II.  With  a 
daughter,  Eustach,  he  had  two  sons,  WUliam, 
fourth  earl,  and  Nicholas,  ancestor  of  the  Lords 
Duffus. 

William,  fourth  earl,  married  the  Princess 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  I.,  by  his 
second  wife,  Elizabeth  de  Burgo,  and  he  made 
grants  of  land  in  the  counties  of  Inverness  and 
Aberdeen  to  powerful  and  influential  persons, 
to  win  tlieir  support  of  his  eldest  son,  Jolin's 
claim  to  the  succession  to  the  crown.  John 
was  selected  by  his  uncle,  David  II.,  as  heu- 
to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  the  high-steward, 
who  had  married  the  Priucess  Marjory,  but  he 
died  at  Lincoln  in  England  in  1361,  while  a 
hostage  there  for  the  payment  of  the  king's 
ransom.  His  father.  Earl  William,  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  treat  for  the  release  of 
King  David  in  1351,  also  on  13th  June  1354, 
and  again  in  1357.  He  was  for  some  years 
detained  in  England  as  a  hostage  for  David's 
observance  of  the  treaty  on  his  release  from  his 
long  captivity.  The  earl  did  not  obtain  his 
fuU  liberty  tiE  20th  March  1367.  He  died  at 
Dunrobin  in  Sutherland  in  1370.  His  son, 
William,  fifth  earl,  was  present  at  the  surprise 
of  Berwick  by  the  Scots  in  November  1384. 

AVith  their  neighbours,  the  Mackays,  the 
clan  Sutherland  were  often  at  feud,  and  iu  aU 
their  contests  with  them  they  generally  came 
off  victorious.' 

John,  seventh  earl,  resigned  the  earldom  in 
favour  of  John,  liis  son  and  heir,  22d  February 
1456,  reserving  to  himself  the  liferent  of  it, 
and  died  in  1460.  He  had  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  WiUiam  Baillie  of  Lamington, 
Lanarkshire,  and  by  her  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  sons  were — 1.  Alexander, 
who  predeceased  his  father ;  2.  John,  eighth 
Earl  of  Sutherland  ;  3.  Nicholas ;  4.  Thomas 
Beg.  The  elder  daughter.  Lady  Jane,  married 
Sir  James  Dunbar  of  Cumnock,  and  was  tlie 
mother  of  Gawin  Dunbar,  bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

•  Ilptails  of  these  feuds  will  be  found  in  vol.  i. 


John,  eighth  earl,  died  in  1508.  He  had 
married  Lady  Margaret  Maedonald,  eldest 
daughter  of  jVlexander,  Earl  of  Boss,  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  and  by  her,  who  -was  drowned  cross- 
ing the  ferry  of  Uness,  he  had  two  sons — John 
niath  earl,  and  Alexander,  who  died  young, 
and  a  daughter,  Ebzabetli,  Countess  of  Suther- 
land. 

The  ninth  earl  died,  without  issue,  in  1514, 
when  the  succession  devolved  upon  his  sister 
Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Sutherland  in  her  own 
right.     This  lady  had  married  Adam  Gordon  of 
Aboyne,  second  son  of  George,  second  Earl  of 
Huntly,   high-chanceUor  of  Scotland,  and  in 
his  wife's  right,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  age,   he  was  styled  Earl  of  Sutherland. 
The  Earl  of  Sutherland,  -when  far  advanced 
LQ  life,  retired  for  the  most  part  to  Strathbogio 
and  Aboyne,  iu  Aberdeenshire,  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  among  his  friends,  and 
intrusted    the    charge  of  the  country  to  his 
eldest    son,    Alexander    Gordon,    master    of 
Sutherland,  a  young  man  of  great  intrepidity 
and  talent ;  and  on  the  countess'  resignation, 
a  charter  of  the  earldom  was  granted  to  him     | 
by  King  James  V.,  on   1st  December  1527.     I; 
She  died  in  1535,  and  her  husband  in  1537.      I 
Their   issue   were — 1.    Alexander,    master   of     I 
Sutherland,  who  was  infeft  in  the  earldom  ia      | 
1527,  under  the  charter  above  mentioned,  and 
died  in  1529,  leaving,  by  his  wife.  Lady  Jane 
Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of     | 
Athole,  three  sons — John,  Alexander,  and  WH-     ; 
liam,  and  two   daughters;  2.  John   Gordon;     i 
3.  Adam  Gordon,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,      i 
10th  September  1547;  4.  Gilbert  Gordon  of     j 
Gartay,  who  married  Isobel  Sinclair,  daughter     j 
of  the  laird  of  Dunbeath. 

Alexander's  eldest  son,   John,   born  about     I 
1525,  succeeded  his  grandfather  as   eleventh      ; 
earl     He   was  Lieutenant  of  Moray  in  1547 
and  1548,  and  with  George,  Earl  of  Huntly,     ' 
was  selected  to  accompany  the  queen  regent  to 
France  in  September  1550. 

On  the  charge  of  having  engaged  in  the 
rebeUiou  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  in  1562,  the 
Earl  of  Sutherland  was  forfeited,  28th  May 
1563,  when  he  retired  to  Flanders.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1565,  and  his  forfeitui'e 
was  rescinded  by  act  of  parliament,  19th  April 
1567.     He  and  his  countess,  who  was  then  in 
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a  state  of  pregnancy,  -vvero  poisoned  at  Helms- 
dale Castle  hy  Isotel  Sinclair,  the  ■^ife  of  the 
earl's  uncle,  Gilbert  Gordon  of  Uartay,  and  the 
cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Caitkness,  and  died  five 
days  afterwards  at  Dunrobin  Castle.  This 
happened  in  July  1567,. -when  the  earl  was  in 
his  42d  year.*  Their  only  son,  Alexander, 
master  of  Sutherland,  then  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  fortunately  escaped  the  same  fate. 

The  eleventh  earl,  styled  the  good  Earl 
John,  was  thrice  married — 1st,  to  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Caniphell,  only  daughter  of  the 'third 
Earl  of  Argyll,  relict  of  James,  Earl  of  Moray, 
natural  son  of  James  IV. ;  2dly,  to  Lady 
Helea  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Lenno.x,  relict  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Errol ;  and 
Silly,  to  Marion,  eldest  daughter  of  the  fourth 
Lord  Seton,  relict  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  INIen- 
teith.  This  was  the  lady  who  was  poisoned 
with  him.  He  had  issue  by  his  second  wife 
only — two  sons  and  three  daughters.  John, 
the  elder  son,  died  an  infant.  Alexander, 
the  younger,  was  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Suther- 
land. 

Being  under  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
earldom,  the  ward  of  this  young  nobleman  was 
granted  to  his  eldest  sister.  Lady  Margaret 
Gordon,  who  committed  it  to  the  care  of  John, 
Earl  of  Athole.  The  latter  sold  the  wardship 
to  George,  Earl  of  Caithness,  the  enemy  of  his 
house.  Having  by  treachery  got  possession  of 
the  castle  of  Skibo,  in  which  the  young  earl 
resided,  he  seized  his  person  and  carried  him 
off  to  Caithness,  where  he  forced  him  to  marry 
his  daughter.  Lady  Barbara  Sinclair,  a  profligate 
A\oiuan  of  double  his  own  age.  AVhen  he 
attained  his  majority  he  divorced  her.  In 
1569,  he  escaped  from  the  Earl  of  Caithness, 
who  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Dunrobin 
Castle  and  formed  a  design  upon  his  life. 

In  1583  he  obtained  from  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  the  king's  lieutenant  in  the  north,  a 
grant  of  the  superiority  of  Strathnaver,  and  of 
the  heritable  sheriffship  of  Sutherland  and 
Strathnaver,  which  last  was  granted  in  lieu  of 
the  lordship  of  Aboyne.  This  grant  was  con- 
firmed by  his  majesty  in  a  charter  under  the 
great  seal,  by  which  Sutherland  and  Strath- 

•  For  the  circumstances  attending  this  unnatural 
murder,  which  the  Earl  of  Caithness  is  said  to  liave 
iiwtigated,  see  vol.  i.  p.  90. 


navcr  were  disjoined  and  dismembered  from 
the  sheriffdom  of  Inverness.  The  earl  died  at 
Dunrobin,  Gth  December  1594,  in  his  43d 
year.  Having  divorced  Lady  Barbara  Sinclair 
in  1573,  he  married,  secondly.  Lady  Jean 
Gordon,  third  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Huntly,  high-chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  had 
been  previously  married  to  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  but  repudiated  to  enable  that  ambitious 
and  profligate  nohleman  to  marry  Queen  Mary. 
She  subsequently  married  Alexander  Ogilvy 
of  Boyne,  whom  she  also  survived.  To  the 
Earl  of  Sutherland  she  had,  with  two  daughters, 
four  sons — 1.  Jolin,  thirteenth  earl;  2.  Hon. 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon;  3.  Hon.  Adam  Gordon  ; 
4.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstoun, 
the  historian  of  the  family  of  Sutherland, 
created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  being  the 
first  of  that  order,  28th  May  1625. 

John,  thirteenth  Earl  of  Sutherland,  was 
born  20th  July  1576.  Many  details  con- 
cerning him  wlU  be  found  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work.  He  died  at  Dornoch, 
nth  September  1615,  aged  40.  By  his 
countess.  Lady  Anna  Elphinston,  he  had, 
with  two  daughters,  four  sons,  namely — 
1.  Patrick,  master  of  Sutherland,  who  died 
young ;  2.  John,  fourteenth  earl ;  3.  Hon. 
Adam  Gordon,  who  entered  the  Swedish  ser- 
vice, and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  !Nord- 
lingen,  27th  August  1634,  aged  22;  4.  Hon. 
George  Posthumus  Gordon,  born  after  his 
father's  death,  9th  February  1616,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army. 

John,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Sutherland,  born 
4th  March  1609,  was  only  six  years  old  when 
he  succeeded  his  father,  and  during  his  minority 
his  uncle.  Sir  Eobert  Gordon,  was  tutor  of 
Sutherland.  In  this  capacity  the  latter  was 
much  engaged  in  securing  the  peace  of  the 
country,  so  often  broken  by  the  lawless  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Earl  of  Caithness.  By  Sir 
Eobert's  judicious  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  house  of  Sutherland,  his  nephew,  the 
earl,  on  attaining  his  majority,  found  the 
hostility  of  the  enemy  of  his  house,  the  Earl 
of  Caithness,  either  neutralised,  or  rendered  no 
longer  dangerous.  In  1637,  the  earl  joined 
the  supplicants  against  the  service  book,  and 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  ei-vil  war  in  the 
following  year,  espoused  the  liberal  cause.     In 
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1641  he  was  appointed  by  parliament  a  privy 
councillor  for  life,  and  in  1644  he  was  sent 
north  with  a  commission  for  disarming  malig- 
nants,  as  the  royalists  were  caUed.  In  1645 
he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  estates.  The 
same  year  he  joined  General  Hurry,  with  his 
retainers  at  Inverness,  just  immediately  before 
the  battle  of  Auldearn.  In  1650  he  accom- 
panied General  David  LesHe  when  he  was 
sent  by  the  parliament  against  the  royalists  in 
the  north. 

On  the  Marquis  of  Montrose's  arrival  in 
Caithness,  the  earl  assembled  all  his  country- 
men to  oppose  his  advance  into  Sutherland. 
Montrose,  however,  had  secured  the  important 
pass  of  the  Ord,  and  on  liis  entei'hig  Suther- 
land, the  earl,  not  conceiving  himself  strong 
enough  to  resist  him,  retired  with  about  300 
men  into  Eoss.  In  August  of  the  same  year, 
the  earl  set  off  to  Edinburgh,  with  1,000  men, 
to  join  the  forces  under  General  Leslie,  col- 
lected to  oppose  Cromwell,  but  was  too  late 
for  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  which  was  fought 
before  his  arrival  During  the  Protectorate  of 
Cromwell  the  earl  lived  retired.  He  is  com- 
monly said  to  have  died  in  1663,  but  the 
portrait  of  John,  who  must  be  this  earl, 
prefixed  to  Gordon's  history  of  the  family 
(Ed.  1813)  has  upon  it  "  Aeiafis  Sitae  60  : 
1669."  This  would  seem  to  prove  that  he  was 
then  alive. 

His  son,  George,  fifteenth  earl,  died  4th 
March  1703,  aged  70,  and  was  buried  at  Holy- 
rood-house,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  The  son  of  this  nobleman,  John, 
sixteenth  earl,  married,  when  Lord  Strath- 
naver,  Helen,  second  daughter  of  William, 
Lord  Cochrane,  sister  of  the  Viscountess 
Dundee.  He  was  one  of  the  sixteen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Scots  peerage  chosen  in  the 
last  Scots  parliament  in  1707,  and  subse- 
quently tliree  times  re-elected.  His  services 
in  quelling  the  rebelhon  were  acknowledged 
by  George  I.,  who,  in  June  1716,  invested 
him  with  tlie  order  of  the  Thistle,  and  in  the 
following  September  settled  a  pension  of 
£1,200  per  annum  upon  him.  He  figured 
conspicuously  both  as  a  statesman  and  a 
soldier,  and  obtained  leave  to  add  to  his 
armorial  bearings  the  double  "  tressure  circum- 
tlcur-de-lire,"  to  indicate  his  descent  from  the 


royal  famOy  of  Bruce.  His  lordship  died  at 
London,  27th  June  1733. 

His  son,  William,  Lord  Strathnaver,  pre- 
deceased his  father  19th  July  1720.  He  had 
five  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  two  eldest 
sons  died  young.  William,  the  third  son, 
became  seventeenth  Earl  of  Sutherland.  The 
elder  daughter,  the  Hon.  Helen  Sutherland, 
was  the  wife  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss. 
The  younger,  the  Hon.  Janet  Sutherland, 
married  George  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  L^lbster,  and 
was  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  baronet. 

William,  seventeenth  Earl  of  Sutherland, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion in  the  north.  Under  the  heritable  j  uris- 
dictions'  aboHtion  act  of  1747,  he  had  £1,000 
allowed  him  for  the  redeemable  sheriDFship  of 
Sutherland.  He  died  in  France,  December  7, 
1750,  aged  50.  By  his  countess,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Wemyss,  eldest  daughter  of  the  third 
Earl  of  Wemyss,  he  had,  with  a  daughter. 
Lady  Elizabeth,  wife  of  her  cousin,  Hon. 
James  Wemyss  of  Wemyss,  a  son,  William. 

The  son,  William,  eighteenth  Earl  of  Suther- 
land, born  Maj'  29,  1735,  was  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  in  1759,  when  an  invasion  was 
expected,  he  raised  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
of  which  he  was  constituted  lieutenant^coloneL 
He  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  king, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  20tli 
April  1763.  He  was  one  of  the  sixteen  repre- 
sentative Scots  peers,  and  died  at  Bath,  16th 
June  1766,  aged  31.  He  had  married  at 
Edinburgh,  14th  April  1761,  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  William  Maxwell, 
Esq.  of  Preston,  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
and  had  two  daughters.  Lady  Catherine  and 
Lady  Elizabeth.  The  former,  born  24th  May 
1764,  died  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  3d  January 
1766.  The  loss  of  their  daughter  so  deeply 
affected  the  earl  and  countess  that  they  went 
to  Bath,  in  the  hope  that  the  amusements  of 
that  place  would  dispel  their  grief  There, 
however,  the  earl  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
and  the  countess  devoted  herself  so  entirely  to 
the  care  of  her  husband,  sitting  up  with  him 
for  twenty-one  days  and  nights  without  re- 
tiring to  bed,  that  her  health  was  affected, 
f.nd  she  died  1st  June  the  same  year,  sixteen 
days  before  his  lordsliip.     Their  bodies  were 
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brouglit  to  Scotlaud,  aud  iiiterreil  in  Holyxootl- 
house. 

Their  only  surviving  daugliter,  Elizabeth, 
born  at  Leven  Lodge,  near  Edinburgh,  24th 
May  1765,  succeeded  as  Countess  of  Suther- 
land, when  little  more  than  a  year  old.  She 
was  placed  under  the  guardiaii;>hip  of  John, 
Duke  of  Athole,  Charles,  Earl  of  Elgin  and 
Kincardine,  Sir  Adam  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran. 
and  Sir  David  Dalrymple  of  Hailes,  baronets, 
and  Jnhii  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  DelvLn.     A  sharp 


I  contest  arose  for  the  title,  her  right  to  the 
I  earldom  being  disputed  on  the  ground  that  it 
I  could  not  legally  descend  to  a  female  heir.  Her 
opponents  were  Sir  Eobert  Gordon  of  Gordons- 
toun  and  Letterfourie,  baronet,  and  George 
Sutherland,  Esq.  of  Ears.  Lord  Hailes  drew 
up  a  paper  for  her  ladyship,  entitled  "  Ad- 
ditional Case  for  Elizabeth,  claiming  the  title 
and  dignity  of  Countess  of  Sutherland,"  which 
evinced  great  ability,  accuracy,  and  depth  of 
research.     The  House  of  Lords  decided  in  her 


1  LasUu,  Irom  a  photograph  by  Collier  and  I'mt 
(For  view  of  Dunrobin  Castle  in  1700,  r.  toL  i.  p.  8! 


lavouT,  21st  March  1771.  The  countess,  the 
nineteenth  in  succession  to  the  earldom,  mar- 
Tied  4th  September  1785,  George  Granville 
Leveson  Gower,  Viscount  of  Trentham,  eldest 
son  of  Earl  Gower,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  by  his  second  wife.  Lady  Louisa 
Egerton,  daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water.  His  lordship  succeeded  to  his  father's 
titles,  and  became  the  second  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford. On  14th  January  1833  he  was  created 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  died  19th  July,  the 
same  year.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
countess  in  her  own  right,  thenceforth  styled 
Duchess-Countess  of  Sutherland,  held  the  earl- 


dom during  the  long  period  of  72  years  aud 
seven  months,  and  died  in  January  1839. 

Her  eldest  son,  George  Granville,  born  in 
1786,  succeeded  his  father  as  second  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  in  1833,  and  his  mother  in  the 
Scottish  titles,  in  1839.  He  married  in  1823, 
Lady  Harriet  Elizabeth  Georgiana,  third 
daughter  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Carlisle  ;  issue- 
four  sons  and  seven  daughters.  His  grace 
died  Feb.  28,  1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  George  GranvLUe  William.  The 
second  duke's  eldest  daughter  married  in  1844, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll;  the  second  daughter 
married  in   1843,   Lord   Clan  tyre  ;   the   third 
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daughter    married    in    1847,   tlie  Marquis    of 
Kildare,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

George  Granville  William,  third  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  previously  styled  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford and  Lord  Strathnaver,  born  Deo.  19, 
1S28,  married  in  1849,  Anne,  only  child  of 
John  Hay  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Cromartie  and 
Newhall,  and  niece  of  Sir  WiUiam  Gibson 
Craig,  Bart.;  issue  —  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Sons — 1.  George  Granville,  Earl 
Gower,  born  July  25,  1850,  died  July  5,  1858  ; 
2.  Cromartie,  Marquis  of  Stafford,  born  20th 
July  1851 ;  3.  Lord  Francis,  Viscount  Tarbet, 
born  August  3,  1852.  Daughters,  Lady 
Florence  and  Lady  Alexandra ;  for  the  latter 
the  Princess  of  "Wales  was  sponsor. 

There  are  a  number  of  clans  not  dignified 
by  Mr  Skene  with  separate  notice,  pro- 
bably because  he  considers  them  subordinate 
branches  of  other  clans.  The  jirincipal  of 
these,  however,  we  shall  shortly  notice  here, 
before  giving  an  account  of  four-  important 
clans  located  in  the  Highlands,  which  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  at 
least  so  far  as  their  names  and  chiefs  are  con- 
cerned. 

GUNN. 


Badge — Jimiper. 

As  we  have  given  in  minute  detail  the 
history  of  the  somewhat  turbulent  clan  Guim 
in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  our  notice  of  it 
here  wUl  be  brief. 

The  clan,  a  martial  and  hardy,  though  not  a 
numerous  race,  originally  belonged  to  Caith- 
ness, but  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  settled 
in  Sutherland.  Mr  Smibert  thinks  they  are 
perhaps   among  the   very  purest   reinii:jjit3  of 


the  Gael  to  be  found  about  Sutherlandsliire 
and  the  adjoining  parts.  "  It  is  probable,"  he 
says,  "that  they  belong  to  the  same  stock 
which  produced  the  great  body  of  the  Suther- 
land population.  But  tradition  gives  the 
chieftains  at  least  a  Norse  origin.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Oun,  or 
Gunn,  or  Gidn,  second  son  of  Glaus,  or  Olav, 
the  Black,  one  of  the  Norwegian  kings  of 
Man  and  the  Isles,  who  died  18th  June 
1237.  One  tradition  gives  them  a  settle- 
ment in  Caithness  more  than  a  century 
earlier,  deducing  their  descent  from  Gun, 
the  second  of  three  sons  of  Olaf,  described  as 
a  man  of  great  bravery,  who,  in  1100,  dwelt 
in  the  Orcadian  isle  of  Grsemsay.  The  above- 
mentioned  Gun  or  Guin  is  said  to  have  received 
from  his  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side, 
Farquhar,  Earl  of  Eoss,  the  possessions  in 
Caithness  which  long  formed  the  patrimony 
of  his  descendants  :  the  earliest  stronghold  of 
the  chief  in  that  county  being  Halbury  castle, 
or  Easter  Clythe,  situated  on  a  precipitous 
rock,  overhanging  the  sea.  From  a  subse- 
quent chief  who  held  the  office  of  coroner,  it 
was  called  Crowner  Gun's  Castle.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  name  Gun  is  the  same 
as  the  Welsh  Gioyn7i,  and  the  Manx  Gmone. 
It  was  originally  Gun,  but  is  now  spelled 
Gunn. 

The  clan  Gunn  continued  to  extend  theu 
possessions  in  Caithness  tUl  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  consequence 
of  their  deadly  feuds  with  the  Keiths,  and 
other  neighbouring  clans,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  into  Sutherland,  where  they 
settled  on  the  lands  of  Kildonan,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  fcom 
whom  they  had  obtained  them.  Mixed  up 
as  they  were  with  the  clan  feuds  of  Caith- 
ness and  Sutherland,  and  at  war  with  the 
j\Iackays  as  well  as  the  Keiths,  the  history 
of  the  clan  up  to  this  time  is  full  of  in- 
cidents which  have  more  the  character  of 
romance  than  resUty.  In  one  place  Sir  Eobert 
Gordon,  alluding  to  "the  inveterat  deidlie 
feud  betuein  the  clan  Gun  and  the  Slaightean- 
Aberigh," — a  branch  of  the  Mackays, — he 
says  :  "  The  long,  the  many,  the  horrible  en- 
counters which  happened  between  these  two 
trybes,  with  the  blccdsbed  atid  infioit  vpoik 
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committed  iB  every  part  of  the  diocy  of  Cat- 
teynes  by  them  and  their  associats,  are  of  so 
disordered  and  troublesome  memorie,"  that  he 
declines  to  give  details. 

Previous  to  their  removal  into  Sutherland, 
George  Gun,  commonly  called  the  Cliruner,  or 
Coroner,  and  by  the  Highlanders,  Fear  JVm 
Braisteaehr-more,  from  the  great  brooch  which 
he  -wore  as  the  badge  of  his  office  of  coroner, 
was  killed  by  the  Keiths  of  Caithness,  as  for- 
merly narrated. 

The  Crowner's  eldest  son,  James,  succeeded 
as  chief,  and  he  it  was  who,  with  his  family 
and  the  greater  portion  of  his  clan,  removed 
into  Sutherland.  The  principal  dwelling-house 
of  the  chiefs  was,  thereafter,  Killeman,  in  the 
parish  of  Kildonan,  until  the  house  was  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  fire  about  1690.  From 
this  cliief,  the  patronymic  of  Mac-Sheumais,  or 
MacKeamish,  (that  is,  the  son  of  James,)  which 
then  became  the  GaeKc  sept-name  of  the  chiefs, 
is  derived.  Erom  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
Crowner,  named  William,  are  descended  the 
Wilsons  of  Caithness,  (as  from  a  subsequent 
chief  of  the  same  name,  the  Williamsons,)  and 
from  another,  Henry,  the  Hendersons.  An- 
other son,  Eobert,  who  was  killed  with  his 
father,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Gun  Eobsons ; 
and  another  son,  John,  also  slain  by  the 
Keiths,  of  the  Gun  MacEans,  or  Maclans, 
that  is  Johnsons,  of  Caithness.  The  GaUies 
are  also  of  this  clan,  a  party  of  whom  settling 
in  Eoss-shire  being  designated  as  coming  from 
Gall-'aobh,  the  stranger's  side. 

WiLiam  Gunn,  the  eighth  MacKeamish,  an 
officer  in  the  army,  was  killed  in  battle  in 
India,  without  leaving  issue,  when  the  chief- 
ship  devolved  on  Hector,  great-grandson  of 
George,  second  son  of  Alexander,  the  fifth 
MacKeamish,  to  whom  he  was  served  nearest 
male  heir,  on  the  31st  May  1803,  and  George 
Gunn,  Esq.  of  Ehives,  county  of  Sutherland, 
his  only  son,  became,  on  his  death,  chief  of  the 
clan  Gunn,  and  the  tenth  MacKeamish. 

Maclaueis. 
Maolaurin,  more  commonly  spelled  Mac- 
laren,  is  the  name  of  a  small  clan  belonging 
to  Perthshire,  and  called  iu  Gaelic  the  clann 
Lahhrin.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  district  of  Lorn,  in  Aigvle- 


shiie,  the  Gaelic  orthography  of  which  is 
Lubhrin.  The  Maclaurins  bear  the  word  Dal- 
riada,  as  a  motto  above  their  coat  of  arms. 

MACLAURIN  OR  MACLAREN. 


Badge— Laurel. 

Erom  Argyleshire  the  tribe  of  Laurin  moved 
into  Perthshire,  having,  it  is  said,  acquired 
from  Kenneth  Macalpin,  after  his  conquest  of 
the  Picts  in  the  9  th  century,  the  districts  of 
Balquhidder  and  Strathearn,  and  three  brothers 
are  mentioned  as  having  got  assigned  to  them 
in  that  territory  the  lands  of  Bruach,  Auchle- 
skin,  and  Stank.  In  the  churchyard  of  Bal- 
quhidder, celebrated  as  containing  the  grave 
of  Eob  Eoy,  the  burial  places  of  their  different 
families  are  marked  off  separately,  so  as  to  cor- 
respond with  the  situation  which  these  estates 
bear  to  each  other,  a  circumstance  which  so  far 
favours  the  tradition  regarding  them. 

When  the  earldom  of  Strathearn  became 
vested  in  the  crown  in  1370,  the  Maclaurins 
were  reduced  from  the  condition  of  proprietors 
to  that  of  "  kyndly "  or  perpetual  tenants, 
which  they  continued  to  be  till  1508,  when  it 
was  deemed  expedient  that  this  Celtic  holding 
should  be  changed,  and  the  lands  set  »u  feu, 
"  for  increase  of  policie  and  augmentation  of 
the  king's  rental." 

About  1497,  some  of  the  clan  Laurin  having 
carried  off  the  cattle  from  the  Braes  of  Lochaber, 
the  Macdonalds  followed  the  spoilers,  and, 
overtaking  them  in  Glenurchy,  after  a  sharp 
fight,  recovered  the  "lifting."  The  Mac- 
laurins straightway  sought  the  assistance  of 
their  kinsman,  Dugal  Stewart  of  Appin,  who 
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at  once  joined  tliem  with  his  followers,  and  a 
conflict  took  place,  when  both  l>ugal  and 
Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  the  chiefs  of  their 
respective  clans,  were  among  the  slain.  This 
Dugal  was  the  first  of  the  Stewarts  of  Appin. 
He  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  John  Stewart, 
third  Lord  of  Lorn,  by  a  lad}'  of  the  clan 
Laurin,  and  in  1469  when  he  attempted,  by 
force  of  arms,  to  obtain  possession  of  his  father's 
lands,  he  was  assisted  by  the  Maclaurins,  1 30 
of  whom  fell  in  a  battle  that  took  place  at  the 
foot  of  Bendoran,  a  mountain  in  Glenurchy. 

The  clan  Lam-in  were  the  strongest  sept  in 
Balquhidder,  which  was  called  "  the  country 
of  the  Maclaurins."  Although  there  are  few 
famihes  of  the  name  there  now,  so  numerous 
were  they  at  one  period  that  none  dared  enter 
the  church  untU  the  Maclaurins  had  taken 
their  seats.  This  invidious  right  claimed  by 
them  often  led  to  unseemly  brawls  and  fights 
at  the  church  door,  and  lives  were  sometimes 
lost  in  consequence.  In  1532,  Sir  John  Mac- 
laurin,  vicar  of  Balquhidder,  was  killed  in  one 
of  these  quarrels,  and  several  of  his  kinsmen, 
impKcated  in  the  deed,  were  outlawed. 

A  deadly  feud  existed  between  the  Mac- 
laurins and  their  neighbours,  the  Macgregors 
of  Eob  Eoy's  tribe.  In  the  16th  century,  the 
latter  slaughtered  no  fewer  tlian  eighteen 
householders  rf  the  Maclaurin  name,  with  the 
whole  of  their  families,  and  took  possession  of 
the  farms  which  had  belonged  to  them.  The 
deed  was  not  investigated  tiU  1604,  forty-six 
years  afterwards,  when  it  was  thus  described 
in  their  trial  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Col- 
quhouns  :  "  And  siolyk,  John  M'CouU  cheiro, 
flfor  airt  and  pairt  of  the  crewall  murthour 
and  burning  of  auchtene  houshalders  of  the 
clan  Lawren,  thair  wj-ves  and  bairns,  com- 
mittit  fouitie  sax  zeir  syne,  or  thairby."  The 
verdict  was  that  he  was  "  clene,  innocent,  and 
acquit  of  the  said  crymes."  ^     The  hill  farm  of 

5  In  reference  to  this,  we  extract  the  following  from 
the  Scotsman,  Feb.  12,  1869  :— "Within  the  last  few- 
days  a  handsome  monument  from  the  granite  -works 
of  Messrs  llacdonald,  Field,  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  has 
been  erected  in  the  churchyard  of  Balquhidder,  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription  :— '  In  memoriam  of  the 
Clan  Laurin,  anciently  the  allodian  inhabitants  of 
Balquhidder  and  Strathearn,  the  chief  of  whom,  in 
the  decrepitude  of  old  age,  together  with  his  aged  and 
infirm  adherents,  their  wives  and  children,  the  -n-idows 
of  their  departed  kindred— aU  were  destroyed  in  the 
silent  midnight  hour  by  fire  and  sword,  by  the  haniis 


Invementy,  on  "  The  Braes  of  Balquhidder," 
was  one  of  the  farms  thus  forcibly  occupied  bv 
the  Macgregors,  although  the  property  of  a 
Maclaurin  family,  and  in  the  days  of  Rob 
Eoy,  two  centuries  afterwards,  the  aid  of 
Stewart  of  Appin  was  called  in  to  replace  the 
Maclaurins  in  tlieir  own,  which  he  did  at  the 
head  of  200  of  his  men.  All  these  farms, 
however,  are  now  the  property  of  the  chief  of 
clan  Gregor,  having  been  purchased  about  1798 
from  the  commissioners  of  the  forfeited  estates. 

The  Maclaurins  were  out  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745.  According  to  President  Forbes,  they 
were  followers  of  the  Murrays  of  Athole,  but 
although  some  of  them  might  have  been  so, 
the  majority  of  the  clan  fought  for  the  Pre- 
tender with  the  Stewarts  of  Appin  under 
Stewart  of  Ardsheil. 

The  chiefsliip  was  claimed  by  the  family  to 
which  belonged  Colin  Maclaurin,  the  eminent 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  and  his  son, 
John  Maclaurin,  Lord  Dreghorn.  In  the 
application  given  in  for  the  latter  to  the  Lyon 
Court,  he  proved  his  descent  from  a  family 
which  had  long  been  in  possession  of  the 
island  of  Tiree,  one  of  the  Argyleshire  He- 
brides. 

MACRAE. 


-A 


Badge— Club-moss. 

Macrae  (MacEa  or  MacEath)'  is  the  name 
of  a  Eoss-shire  clan  at  one  time  very  numerous 

of  a  banditti  of  incendiarists  from  Glendochart,  A.D. 
1558.  Erected  by  Daniel  Maclaurin,  Esq.  of  St 
John's  Wood,  London,  author  of  a  short  history  of 
his  own  clan,  and  for  the  use  of  his  clansmen  only.— 
October  1868.'" 

'  For  the  information  here  given,  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  the  MS.  above  referred  to. 
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an  the  shores  of  Kintail,  but  now  iviJely  t,<.n.t- 
tered  through  Scotland  and  the  colonies,  more 
especially  Canada.  The  oldest  fomi  of  the 
name  "  M'Eath  "  signifies  "  son-of-good-luck." 
The  clan  is  generally  considered  to  be  of  pure 
Gaelic  stock,  although  its  earliest  traditions 
point  to  an  Irish  origin.  They  are  said  to  have 
come  over  with  Colin  Fitzgerald,  the  founder 
of  the  clan  Mackenzie,  of  whose  family  they 
continued  through  their  whole  history  the 
warm  friends  and  adherents,  so  much  so  that 
they  were  jocularly  called  "  Seaforth's  shirt," 
and  under  his  leadership  they  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Largs,  in  1263.  They  settled  first  in 
the  Aird  of  Lovat,  but  subsequently  emigrated 
mto  Glenshiel,  in  the  district  of  Kintail.  At 
the  battle  of  Auldearn,  in  May  1645,  the 
Macraes  fought  under  the  "  Caber-Fey,"  on  the 
side  of  Montrose,  where  they  lost  a  great  num- 
ber of  men.  The  chief  of  the  Macraes  is 
Macrae  of  Inverinate,  in  Kintail,  whose  family 
Binco  about  the  year  1520  held  the  honourable 
post  of  constables  of  Islandonan.  A  MS. 
genealogical  account  of  the  clans,  written  by 
the  Eev.  John  Macrae,  minister  of  Dingwall, 
who  died  in  1704,  was  formerly  in  possession 
of  Lieut, -Col.  Sir  John  Macrae  of  Ardintoul, 
and  is  now  possessed  by  the  present  head  of 
the  Inverinate  famUy,  Colin  Macrae,  Esq.,W.S,, 
who  has  also  a  copy  of  a  treaty  of  friendship 
between  the  Campbells  of  Craignish  and  tlie 
Macraes  of  Kintail,  dated  1702.  This  history 
contains  many  interesting  stories,  descriptive 
of  the  great  size,  strength,  and  courage  for 
which  the  clan  was  remarkable.  One  Duncan 
Mir,  a  man  of  immense  strength,  contributed 
largely  to  the  defeat  of  the  Macdonalds  at  the 
battle  of  Park,  in  1464,  and  it  was  said  of  him 
that,  though  engaged  in  many  conflicts  and 
always  victorious,  he  never  came  off  without  a 
wound;  and  another  Duncan,  who  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  was  possessed  of 
so  great  strength  that  he  is  said  to  have  carried 
for  some  distance  a  stone  of  huge  size,  and  laid 
it  down  on  the  farm  of  Auchnangart,  where  it  is 
stiU  to  be  seen.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
poetical  pieces,  and  was  killed  with  many  of  his 
clan  at  Sheriffmuir,  in  1716,  his  two  brothers 
faUing  at  his  side.  His  sword,  long  preserved 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  was  shown  as  "  the 

great  Highlander's  sword." 
II. 


Eoth  males  and  females  of  the  Macraes  are 
said  to  have  evinced  a  stiong  taste,  not  only 
for  severe  literary  studies,  but  for  the  gentler 
arts  of  poetry  and  music.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  15  th  century,  one  of  the  Inverinate 
family  always  held  the  oflice  of  vicar  of  Kin- 
tail ;  and  John,  the  first  vicar,  was  much  re- 
v  ered  for  his  learning,  which  he  acquired  with 
the  monks  of  Beauly.  Farquhar  Alacrae,  bom 
1580,  who  entered  the  church,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  great  Latin  scholar.  It  is  told  of  this 
Farquhar,  that  on  his  first  visit  to  the  island 
of  Lewes,  he  had  to  baptize  the  whole  popula- 
tion under  forty  years  of  age,  no  minister  being 
resident  on  the  island. 

We  shall  here  give  a  short  account  of  the 
Buchanans  and  Colquhoims,  because,  as  Smi- 
bert  says  of  the  latter,  they  have  ever  beea 
placed  among  the  clans  practically,  although 
the  neighbouring  Lowlanders  gave  to  them 
early  Saxon  names.  It  is  probable  that  pri- 
mitively tliey  were  both  of  Gaelic  origin. 


Radge— Bilberry  or  Oak. 

The  Buchanans  belong  to  a  numerous  clan 
in  Stirlingshire,  and  the  country  on  the  north 
side  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  reputed  founder 
of  the  clan  was  Anselan,  son  of  O'Kyan,  king 
of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
compelled  to  leave  his  native  country  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Danes,  and  take  refuge  in 
Scotland.  He  landed,  with  some  attendants, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Argyleshire,  near  the 
Lennox,  about  the  year  1016,  and  having, 
according  to  the  family  tradition,  in  all  such 
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cases  made  and  provided,  lent  his  assistance 
10  King  Malcolm  the  Second  in  repelling  his 
old  enemies  the  Danes,  on  two  different  occa- 
sions of  their  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  received 
from  that  king  for  his  services  a  grant  of  land 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  improbahle 
character  of  this  genealogy  is  manifested  by 
its  farther  stating  that  the  aforesaid  Anselan 
married  the  heiress  of  the  lands  of  Buchanan, 
a  lady  named  Dennistoun;  for  the  Dennis- 
touns  deriving  their  name  from  lands  given  to 
a  famUy  of  the  name  of  Danziel,  who  came 
into  Scotland  with  Alan,  the  father  of  the 
founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Paisley,  and  the  first 
dapifer,  seneschal,  or  steward  of  Scotland,  no 
heiress  of  that  name  could  have  been  in  Scot- 
land until  long  after  the  period  hero  referred 
to.  It  is  more  probable  that  a  portion  of 
what  afterwards  became  the  estate  of  Buchanan 
formed  a  part  of  some  royal  grant  as  being 
connected  with  the  estates  of  the  Earls  of 
Lennox,  whom  Skene  and  Napier  have  estab- 
lished to  have  been  remotely  connected  with 
the  royal  family  of  tlie  Canmore  line,. and  to 
have  been  iu  the  first  instance  administrators, 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  of  the  lands  which 
were  afterwards  bestowed  upon  tliem. 

The  name  of  Buchanan  is  territorial,  and  is 
now  that  of  a  parish  in  Stirlingshire,  which 
was  anciently  called  Inchcaileoch  ("  old 
woman's  island "),  from  an  island  of  that 
name  in  Loch  Lomond,  on  which  in  earlier 
ages  there  was  a  nunnery,  and  latterly  the 
parish  church  for  a  century  after  the  Refor- 
mation. In  1621  a  detached  part  of  the 
parish  of  Luss,  which  comprehends  the  lands 
of  the  family  of  Buchanan,  was  included  in 
this  parish,  when  the  chapel  of  Buchanan  was 
used  for  the  only  place  of  worship,  and  gave 
the  name  to  the  whole  parish. 

Anselan  (in  the  family  genealogies  styled 
the  third  of  that  name)  the  seventh  laird  of 
Buchanan,  and  the  sixth  in  descent  from  the 
above-named  Lish  prince,  but  not  unlikely  to 
be  the  first  of  the  name,  which  is  Norman 
French,  is  dignified  in  the  same  records  with 
the  magniloquent  appellation  of  seneschal  or 
chamberlain  to  Malcolm  the  first  Earl  of  Leve- 
nax  (as  Lennox  was  then  called).  In  1225, 
this  Anselan  obtained  from  the  same  earl  a 
charter  of  a  small  island  in  Lochlomond  called 


Clareiuch — witnesses  Dougal,  Gilchrist,  and 
Amalyn,  the  earl's  three  brothers — the  name 
of  which  island  afterwards  became  the  rallying 
cry  of  the  Buchanans.  He  had  three  sons 
viz.,  Methlen,  said  by  Buchanan  of  Auchmai 
to  have  been  ancestor  of  the  MacMiUans; 
Cohnan,  ancestor  of  the  MacColmans ;  and  Ida 
successor  Gilbert. 

His  eldest  son,  Gilbert,  or  Gillebrid,  appears 
to  have  borne  the  surname  of  Buchanan. 

Sir  Maurice  Buchanan,  grandson  of  Gilbert, 
and  son  of  a  chief  of  the  same  name,  received 
from  Donald,  Earl  of  Lennox,  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  SaUochy,  with  confirmation  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  carrucate  of  Buchanan.  Sir 
Maurice  also  obtained  a  charter  of  confirmation 
of  the  lands  of  Buchanan  from  King  David 
II.  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

Sir  Maurice  de  Buchanan  the  second,  above 
mentioned,  married  a  daughter  of  Menteith  of 
Eusky,  and  had  a  son,  Walter  de  Buchanan, 
who  had  a  charter  of  confiimation  of  some  of 
his  lands  of  Buchanan  from  Eobert  the  Second, 
in  which  he  is  designed  the  king's  "  consan- 
guineus,"  or  cousin.  His  eldest  son,  John, 
married  Janet,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
John  Buchanan  of  Leny,  fourth  iu  descent 
from  Allan  abeady  noticed.  John,  who  died 
before  his  father,  had  three  sons,  viz.,  Sir 
Alexander,  "Walter,  and  John,  who  inherited 
the  lands  of  Leny,  and  carried  on  that  family. 

Sir  Alexander  died  unmarried,  and  the 
second  son,  Sir  Walter,  succeeded  to  the 
estate  of  Buchanan. 

This  Sir  Walter  de  Buchanan  married 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, governor  of  Scotland,  by  Isabel,  countess 
of  Lennox,  in  her  own  right.  With  a  daughter, 
married  to  Gray  of  Foulis,  ancestor  of  Lord 
Gray,  he  had  three  sons,  viz.,  Patrick,  his 
successor ;  Maurice,  treasurer  to  the  Princess 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  King  James  I., 
and  Dauphiness  of  France,  with  whom  he 
left  Scotland ;  and  Thomas,  foimder  of  the 
Buchanans  of  Carbeth. 

The  eldest  son,  Patrick,  acquired  a  part  of 
Strathyre  in  1455,  and  had  a  charter  under 
the  great  seal  of  his  estate  of  Buchanan,  dated 
in  1460.  He  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
AnabeUa,  married  to  her  cousin,  James  Stew- 
art   of    Baldorrans,    grandson    of    Murdoch, 
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Duke  of  Albany.  Their  younger  sou,  Thomas 
Buchanan,  was,  in  1482,  founder  of  the  Louse 
of  Druniakill,  whence,  in  the  third  genera- 
tion, came  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan. 
Patrick's  elder  son,  Walter  Buclianan  of  that 
ilk,  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Graham,  and 
by  her  had  two  sons,  Patrick  and  John,  and 
two  daughters,  one  of  them  married  to  the 
laird  of  Lamond,  and  the  other  to  the  laird  of 
Ardkinglass. 

John  Buchanan,  the  younger  son,  succeeded 
by  testament  to  Menzies  of  Arnprior,  and  was 
the  facetious  "  King  of  Kippen,"  and  faithful 
ally  of  James  V.  The  way  in  which  the 
laird  of  Arnprior  got  the  name  of  "  King  of 
Kippen"  is  thus  related  by  a  tradition  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  introduced  into  his  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather: — "When  James  the  Fifth 
travelled  in  disguise,  he  used  a  name  which 
was  known  only  to  some  of  his  principal 
nobility  and  attendants.  He  was  called  the 
Goodman  (the  tenant,  that  is)  of  Ballengeich. 
BaUengeich  is  a  steep  pass  which  leads  down 
behind  the  castle  of  Stirling.  Once  upon  a 
time  when  the  court  was  feasting  in  Stu-Iing, 
the  king  sent  for  some  venison  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hiUs.  The  deer  was  killed  and  put 
on  horses'  backs  to  be  transported  to  Stirling. 
Unluckily  they  had  to  pass  the  castle  gates  of 
Arnprior,  belonging  to  a  chief  of  the  Buchanans, 
who  chanced  to  have  a  considerable  number  of 
guests  with  him.  It  was  late,  and  the  company 
were  rather  short  of  victuals,  though  they  had 
more  than  enough  of  liquor.  The  chief,  seeing 
so  much  fat  venison  passing  his  very  door, 
seized  on  it,  and  to  the  expostulations  of  the 
keepers,  who  told  him  it  belonged  to  King 
James,  he  answered  insolently,  that  if  James 
was  king  in  Scotland,  he  (Buchanan)  was  king 
in  Kippen  ;  being  the  name  of  the  district  in 
which  Arnprior  lay.  On  hearing  what  had 
happened,  the  king  got  on  horseback,  and 
rode  instantly  from  StirlLng  to  Buchanan's 
house,  where  he  found  a  strong  fierce-looking 
Highlander,  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder, 
standing  sentinel  at  the  door.  This  grim 
warder  refused  the  king  admittance,  saying 
that  the  laird  of  Arnprior  was  at  dinner,  and 
would  not  be  disturbed.  '  Yet  go  up  to  the 
company,  my  good  fi'iend,'  said  the  king,  '  and 
tell  him  that  the  Goodman  of  Ballengeich  is 


come  to  feast  vrith  the  King  of  Kippen.'  The 
porter  went  grumbling  into  the  house,  and  told 
his  master  that  there  was  a  fellow  with  a  red 
beard  at  the  gate,  who  called  himself  the 
Goodman  of  Ballengeich,  who  said  he  was 
come  to  dine  with  the  King  of  Kippen.  As 
soon  as  Buchanan  heard  these  words,  he  knew 
that  the  king  was  come  in  person,  and  has- 
tened down  to  kneel  at  James's  feet,  and  to 
ask  forgiveness  for  his  insolent  behaviour. 
But  the  king,  who  only  meant  to  give  him  a 
fright,  forgave  him  freely,  and,  going  into  the 
castle,  feasted  on  his  own  venison  which 
Buchanan  had  intercepted.  Buchanan  of 
Arnprior  was  ever  afterwards  called  the  King 
of  Kippen."  ^  He  was  killed  at  tlie  battle  of 
Pinkie  in  1547. 

The  elder  son,  Patrick,  who  fell  on  Flodden 
field,  durng  his  father's  lifetime,  had  married 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll.  She  bore 
to  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
younger  son,  Walter,  in  1519,  conveyed  to 
his  son  Walter  the  lands  of  Spittal,  and  was 
thus  the  founder  of  that  house.  On  the  14th 
December  of  that  year,  he  had  a  charter  from 
his  father  of  the  temple-lands  of  Easter-Catter. 

The  elder  son,  George  Buchanan  of  that  ilk, 
succeeded  his  grandfather,  and  was  sheriff  of 
Dumbartonshire  at  the  critical  epoch  of  1561. 
By  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edmonstone  of  Dun- 
treath,  he  had  a  son,  John,  who  died  before 
his  father,  leaving  a  son.  By  a  second  lady, 
Janet,  daughter  of  Cunninghame  of  Craigans, 
he  had  WiUiam,  founder  of  the  now  extinct 
house  of  Auchmar. 

John  Buchanan,  above  mentioned  as  dying 
before  his  father,  George  Buchanan  of  that  ilk, 
was  t-wice  married,  first  to  the  Lord  Living- 
ston's daughter,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
George,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather.  The 
son.  Sir  George  Buchanan,  married  Mary 
Graham,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Monteith, 
and  had,  with  two  daughters,  a  son.  Sir  John 
Buchanan  of  that  ilk.  Sir  John  married 
Anabella  Erskine,  daughter  of  Adam,  commen- 
dator  of  Cambuskenneth,  a  son  of  the  Master 
of  Mar.  He  had  a  son,  George,  his  successor, 
and  a  daughter  married  to  CampbeE  of  Ea- 
hein. 

Sir  George  Buchanan  the  son  married  FJiza- 
'  Histwy  of  Scotland. 
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beth  Pruston,  daugV.ter  of  the  laird  of  Craig- 
millar.  Sir  George  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Inverkeithing,  in  which  state  he  died  in  the 
end  of  1651,  leaving,  with  three  daughters, 
one  son,  John,  the  last  laird  of  Buchanan, 
who  was  twice  married,  but  had  no  mala  issue. 
By  his  second  wife,  Jean  Pringle,  daughter  of 
Mr  Andrew  Pringle,  a  minister,  he  had  a 
daughter  Janet,  married  to  Henry  Buchanan 
of  Leny.  John,  the  last  laird,  died  in  Decem- 
ber 1682.  His  estate  was  sold  by  his  creditors, 
and  purchased  by  the  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose. 

The  barons  or  lairds  of  Buchanan  built  a 
castle  in  Stirlingshire,  where  the  present 
Buchanan  house  stands,  formerly  called  the 
Peel  of  Buchanan.  Part  of  it  exists,  forming 
the  charter-room.  A  more  modern  house  was 
built  by  these  chiefs,  adjoining  the  east  side. 
This  mansion  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Montrose,  who  made  several 
additions  to  it,  as  did  also  subsequent  dukes, 
and  it  is  now  the  chief  seat  of  that  ducal 
family  in  Scotland. 

The  principal  line  of  the  Buchanans  be- 
coming, as  above  shown,  extinct  in  1682,  the 
representation  of  the  family  devolved  on 
Buchanan  of  Auchmar.  This  line  became,  in 
its  turn,  extinct  in  1816,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  other  competitors,  the  late  Dr  Francis 
Hamilton-Buchanan  of  Bardowie,  Spittal,  and 
Leny,  as  heir-male  of  Walter,  first  of  the 
family  of  Spittal,  established  in  1826  his 
claims  as  chief  of  the  clan. 

The  last  lineal  male  descendant  of  the  Bucha- 
nans of  Leny  was  Henry  Buchanan,  about  1723, 
whose  daughter  and  heiress,  Catherine,  mar- 
ried Thomas  Buchanan  of  Spittal,  an  officer  in 
the  Dutch  service,  who  took  for  his  second 
wife,  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  John 
Hamilton  of  Bardowie,  the  sole  survivor  of 
her  family,  and  by  her  he  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Their  eldest  son  John,  born 
in  1758,  succneded  to  the  estate  of  Bardowie, 
and  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Hamilton, 
but  dying  without  male  issue,  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  the  above  named  Dr  Francis 
Hamilton-Buchanan. 

There  were  at  one  time  so  many  heritors  of 
the  name  of  Buchanan,  that  it  is  said  the 
laird  of  Buchanan  could,  in  a  summer's  day, 


cali  lifty  heritors  of  his  own  surname  to  Ids 
house,  upon  any  occasion,  and  all  of  tliea- 
might  with  convenience  return  to  their  re- 
spective residences  before  night,  the  most  dis- 
tant of  their  homes  not  being  above  ten  miles 
from  Buchanan  Castle. 

COLQUHOUN. 


1- 


Badge — Bearberry. 

The  territory  of  the  Colquhouns  is  in  Dum- 
bartonshire, and  the  principal  families  of  the 
name  are  Colquhoun  of  Colquhoun  and  Luss, 
the  chief  of  the  clan,  a  baronet  of  Scotland 
and  Nova  Scotia,  created  in  1704,  and  of 
Great  Britain  in  1 786  ;  Colquhoun  of  Kdler- 
mont  and  Garscadden ;  Colquhoun  of  Arden- 
connel ;  and  Colquhoun  of  Glenmillan.  There 
was  likewise  Colquhoun  of  Tilliquhoun,  a 
baronet  of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia  (1625), 
but  this  family  is  extinct. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  territorial.  One 
tradition  deduces  the  descent  of  the  first  pos- 
sessor from  a  younger  son  of  the  old  Earls  of 
Lennox,  because  of  the  similarity  of  their 
armorial  bearings.  It  is  certain  that  they 
were  anciently  vassals  of  that  potent  house. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  family  of 
Luss  was  Humphry  de  KUpatrick,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  IL,  not  later  than  1246, 
obtained  from  Malcolm,  Earl  of  Lennox,  a 
grant  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Colquhoun, 
in  the  parish  of  Old  or  West  Kdpatrick,  pro 
servitio  nnius  militis,  &c.,  and  in  consequence 
assumed  the  name  of  Colquhoun,  instead  of 
his  own. 

His  grandson,  Ligelram,  third  Colquhoun, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III 
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His  son,  Humphry  de  Colqulioun,  is  wituess 
in  a  charter  of  Malcohn,  fifth  Earl  of  Lennox, 
in  favour  of  Sir  John  do  Luss,'  between  the 
years  1292-1333.  The  following  remarkable 
reference  to  the  construction  of  a  house  ad  opus 
Culquhanorum,  by  order  of  King  Eobert  Bruce, 
is  extracted  from  the  Compotum  Constahularii 
de  Cardross,  vol.  i.,  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Great  Chamberlains  of  Scotland,  under  date 
30th  July  1329,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Tytler  in 
the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
History  of  Scotland :  "  Item,  in  construccione 
cujusdam  domus  ad  opus  CulquhaiiorumBommi 
Regis  ibidem,  10  solidi."  Mr  Tytler  in  a 
note  says  that  Culquhanorum  is  "  an  obscure 
word,  which  occurs  nowhere  else — conjectured 
by  a  learned  friend  to  be  '  keepers  of  tlie  dogs,' 
from  the  Gaelic  root  Gillen-au-con — abbre- 
viated, Oilkcon,  Culquhoun." 

Sir  Eobert  de  Colquhouu,  supposed  by  Mr 
Fraser,  the  family  historian,  to  be  fifth  in  descent 
from  the  first  Humplay,  and  son  of  a  Humphry, 
the  fourth  of  Colquhoun,  in  the  reign  of  David 
Bruce,  married  in  or  previous  to  the  year  1368 
the  daughter  and  sole  heires.s  (known  in  the 
family  tradition  as  "  The  Fail-  Maid  of  Luss,") 
of  Godlry  de  Luss,  lord  of  Luss,  head  or 
chief  of  an  ancient  faniUy  of  that  name,  and 
tlie  i-ixth  in  a  direct  male  line  from  Malduin, 
dean  of  Lennox,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  received  from  Alwyn, 
Bocond  Earl  of  Lennox,  a  charter  of  the  lands 
of  Luss.  The  Luss  territories  lie  in  the 
mountainous  but  beautiful  and  picturesque 
district  on  the  margin  of  Loch  Lomond. 
Sit  Eobert  -was  designed  "  dominus  de  Col- 
quhoun and  de  Luss,"  in  a  charter  dated 
in  1368 ;  since  which  time  the  famUy  have 
borne  the  designation  of  Colquhoun  of  Col- 
quhoun and  Luss.  He  is  also  witness  in  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Auchmar  by  Walter 
of  Paslane,  Lord  of  Lennox,  to  Walter  de 
Buchanan  in  1373.  He  had  four  sons,  namely 
— Sir  Humphry,  his  heir ;  Eobert,  first  of  the 
family  of  Camstraddan,  from  whom  several 
other  families  of  the  name  of  Colquhoun  in 
Dumbartonshire  are  descended  ;  Eobert  men- 
tioned in  the  Camstraddan  charter  as  "  fi'ater 
junior;"  and  I'airiok,  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
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charter  from  his  brother  Sir  Humphry  to  his 
other  brother  Eobert. 

The  eldest  son,  Sii-  Humphry,  sixth  of 
Colquhoun,  and  eighth  of  Luss,  is  a  witness  iu 
three  charters  by  Duncan,  Earl  of  Lennox,  in 
the  years  1393,  1394,  and  1395.  He  died  in 
1406,  and  left  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Patrick,  his  youngest  son,  was  ancestor  of  the 
Colquhouns  of  Glennis,  from  whom  the 
Colquhouns  of  Barrowfield,  Piemont,  and 
others  were  descended.  The  second  son,  John, 
succeeded  his  eldest  brother.  The  eldest  son. 
Sir  Eobert,  died  in  1408,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  Sir  John  Colquhoun  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton, 
by  King  James  L,  for  his  fidelity  to  that  king 
during  his  imprisonment  iu  England.  From 
his  activity  in  punishing  the  depredations  of 
the  Highlanders,  who  often  committed  great 
outrages  in  the  low  country  of  Dumbarton- 
shire, he  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  them, 
and  a  plot  was  formed  for  liis  destruction. 
He  received  a  civil  message  from  some  of  their 
chiefs,  desiring  a  friendly  conference,  in  order 
to  accommodate  aU  their  differences.  Suspecting 
no  treachery,  he  went  out  to  meet  them  but 
shghtly  attended,  and  was  immediately  attacked 
by  a  numerous  body  of  Islanders,  under  two 
noted  robber-chiefs,  Lachlan  Maclean  and 
Murdoch  Gibson,  and  slain  in  Inchmurren,  on 
Loch  Lomond,  in  1439.  By  his  wife,  Jean, 
daughter  of  Eobert,  Lord  Erskine,  he  had  a 
son,  Malcolm,  a  youth  of  great  promise.  He 
died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son,  John, 
who  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1439.  This 
Sir  John  Colqulioun  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  age  in  Scotland,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  King  James  III.,  from 
whom  he  got  a  charter  in  1457  of  the  lands  of 
Luss,  Colquhoun,  and  Garscube,  in  Dumbarton- 
shire, and  of  the  lands  of  GIjti  and  Sauchie, 
in  Stirlingshire,  incorporating  the  whole  into 
a  free  barony,  to  be  called  the  Barony  of  Luss; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  from 
the  king  a  charter  erecting  into  a  free  forest 
the  lands  of  Eossdhu  and  GleDmachome.  From 
1465  to  1469  he  held  the  high  office  of 
comptroller  of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  subse- 
quently appointed  sheriff  principal  of  Dum- 
bartonshire. In  1C45  he  got  a  grant  of  the 
lauds  of  KilmariliiKiv,  and  in  1473  and  iu  1474, 
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of  Eoseneath,  Strone,  &c.  In  1474  he  was 
flppointed  lord  high  chamberlain  of  Scotland, 
and  immediately  thereafter  was  nominated  one 
of  the  ambassadors  extraordinary  to  the  Court 
of  England,  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
the  Prince  Eoyal  of  Scotland  and«the  Princess 
Cicily,  daughter  of  King  Edward  IV.  By 
a  royal  charter  dated  17th  September  1477, 
he  was  constituted  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Dumbarton  for  life.  He  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-baU  at  the  siege  of  Dumbarton  Castle, 
probably  in  1478.  By  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Boyd,  he  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  His  second  son,  Eobert,  was  bred 
to  the  church,  and  was  first  rector  of  Kippen 
and  Luss,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Argyle 
from  1473  to  1499.  The  daughter,  Margaret, 
married  Sir  William  Murray,  seventh  baron  of 
Tullibardine  (ance.stor  of  the  Dukes  of  Atliole), 
and  bore  to  him  seventeen  sons. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  Humphry  Colquhoun, 
died  in  1493,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir 
John  Colquhoun,  who  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  King  James  IV.,  and  obtained 
a  charter  under  the  great  seal  of  sundry  lands 
and  baronies  in  Dumbartonshire,  dated  4th 
December  1506.  On  11th  July  1526  he  and 
Patrick  Colquhoun  his  son  received  a  respite 
for  assisting  John,  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  treason- 
ably besieging,  taking,  and  holding  the  castle 
of  Dumbarton.  He  died  before  16th  August 
1536.  By  liis  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Stewart, 
daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Lennox,  Sir  Jolm 
Colquhoun  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters  ; 
and  by  his  second  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
WiUiam  Cunningham  of  Craigends,  he  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son, 
Sir  Humphry  Colquhoun,  married  Lady 
Catherine  Graham,  daughter  of  William,  first 
Earl  of  Montrose,  and  died  in  1537.  By 
her  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  son  James,  designated  of  Garscube, 
ancestor  of  the  Colquhouns  of  Garscube, 
Adam,  and  Patrick.'  His  eldest  son.  Sir  John 
Colquhoun,  married,  first.  Christian  Erskine, 
daughter  of  Eobert,  Lord  Erskine  ;  and 
secondly,  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Lord 
Boyd,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Kilmarnock. 
He  died  in  1575. 

•  Frascr's  Chitfs  of  Colqu/ioun. 


His  eldest  son,  Humphry,  acquired  the 
heritable  coronership  of  the  county  of  Dum- 
barton, from  Eobert  Graham  of  Knockdollian, 
which  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  a  charter 
under  the  great  seal  in  1583, 

In  July  1592,  some  of  the  Macgregors 
and  Macfarlanes  came  down  upon  the  low 
country  of  Dumbartonshire,  and  committed 
vast  ravages,  especially  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Colquliouns.  At  the  head  of  his  vassals, 
and  accompanied  by  several  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Sir  Humphry  Colquhoini 
attacked  the  invaders,  and  after  a  bloofly 
conflict,  which  was  only  put  an  end  to  at 
nightfall,  he  was  overpowered  by  his  assailants, 
and  forced  to  retreat.  To  quote  from  Mr 
Eraser's  Chiefs  of  the  Colquhouns — "He  betook 
himself  to  the  castle  of  Bannaclira,  a  strong- 
hold which  had  been  erected  by  the  Colquhouns 
at  the  foot  of  the  north  side  of  the  hOl  of 
Bennibuie,  in  the  parish  of  Luss.  A  party  of 
the  Macfarlanes  and  Macgregors  pursued  him, 
and  laid  siege  to  his  castle.  One  of  the  ser- 
vants who  attended  the  knight  was  of  the 
same  surname  as  himself.  He  had  been 
tampered  with  by  the  assailants  of  his  master, 
and  treacherously  made  him  their  victim.  The 
servant,  while  conducting  his  master  to  his 
room  up  a  winding  stair  of  the  castle,  made 
him  by  preconcert  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of 
the  clan  who  pursued  him  by  throwing  the 
glare  of  a  paper  torch  upon  his  person  when 
opposite  a  loophole.  A  winged  arrow,  darted 
from  its  string  with  a  steady  aim,  pierced  the 
unhappy  knight  to  the  heart,  and  he  fell  dead 
on  the  spot.  The  fatal  loophole  is  still  pointed 
out,  but  the  stair,  like  its  unfortunate  lord, 
has  crumbled  into  dust."  Sir  Humphry  mar- 
ried, first,  Lady  Jean  Cunningham,  daughter 
of  Alexander,  fifth  Earl  of  Glencairn,  widow 
of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  by  whom  he  had  no 
children,  and  secondly,  Jean,  daughter  of  John, 
Lord  Hamilton,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter. 
Having  no  male  issue,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  younger  brother,  Alexander. 

In  Sir  Alexander's  time  occurred  the  raid  of 
Glenfinlas,  and  the  bloody  clan  conflict  of  Glen- 
fruin,  between  the  Colquhouns  and  Macgregors, 
in  December  1602  and  February  1603,  regard- 
ing which  the  popular  accounts  are  much  at 
variance  with  the  historical  facts.     The  Col- 
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quhouus  had  taken  part  in.  the  execution  of 
the  letters  of  fire  and  sword  issued  by  the 
crown  against  the  Macgregors  some  years 
before,  and  the  feud  between  them  had  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  various  acts  of  violence 
and  aggression  on  both  sides. 

In  1602,  the  Macgregors  made  a  regular 
raid  on  the  laird  of  Luss's  lands  in  Glenfinlas, 
and  carried  off  a  number  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
as  well  as  slew  several  of  the  tenants.  Alex- 
ander Colquhoun,  who  had  before  complained 
to  the  privy  council  against  the  Earl  of  Argyll 
for  not  repressing  the  clan  Gregor,  but  who 
had  failed  in  obtaining  any  redress,  now 
adopted  a  tragic  method  in  order  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  the  king.  He  appeared  before 
his  majesty  at  Stirling,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  females,  the  relatives  of  those  who 
had  been  killed  or  wounded  at  Glenfinlas, 
each  carrying  the  bloody  shirt  of  her  killed 
or  wounded  relative,  to  implore  his  majesty  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  done  them.  The  ruse  had 
the  desired  effect  upon  the  king,  who,  from  a 
sensitiveness  of  constitutional  temperament, 
which  made  him  shudder  even  at  the  sight  of 
blood,  was  extremely  susceptible  to  impressions 
from  scenes  of  this  description,  and  he  imme- 
diately granted  a  commission  of  Keutenancy  to 
the  laii'd  of  Luss,  investing  him  with  power 
to  repress  similar  crimes,  and  to  apprehend  the 
perpetrators. 

"  This  commission  granted  to  their  enemy 
appears  to  have  roused  the  lawless  rage  of  the 
Macgregors,  who  rose  in  strong  force  to  dufy 
the  laird  of  Luss  ;  and  Glenfruin,  with 
its  disasters  and  sanguinary  defeat  of  the 
Colquhoims,  and  its  ultimate  terrible  conse- 
quences to  the  viotorous  clan  themselves,  was 
the  result." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1603,  Allaster 
Macgi-egor  of  Glenstrae,  followed  by  four 
hundred  men  chiefly  of  his  own  clan,  but 
including  also  some  of  the  clans  Cameron  and 
Anverich,  armed  with  "  halberschois,  pow- 
aixes,  twa-handit  swordis,  bowis  and  arrowis, 
and  with  hagbutis  and  pistoletis,"  advanced 
into  the  territory  of  Luss.  Colquhoun,  acting 
under  his  royal  commission,  had  raised  a  force 
which  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  as 
having  amounted  to  300  horse  and  500  foot. 
l"his  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  but  even  if 


it  is  not,  the  disasters  which  befell  them  may 
be  explained  from  the  trap  into  which  they 
fell,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  encountered  the  enemy.  This 
divested  them  of  aU  the  advantages  which 
they  might  have  derived  from  superiority  of 
numbers  and  from  their  horse. 

On  tlie  7th  February  1603,  the  Macgregorc 
were  in  Glenfruin  "  in  two  divisions,"  vrritea 
Jlr  Eraser — "  One  of  them  at  the  head  of  the 
glen,  and  the  other  in  ambuscade  near  the  farm 
of  Strone,  at  a  hollow  or  ravine  called  the 
Crate.  The  Colquhoims  came  into  Glenfruin 
from  the  Luss  side,  which  is  opposite  Strone— 
probably  by  Glen  Luss  and  Glen  Mackurn. 
Alexander  Colquhoun  pushed  on  his  forces  in 
order  to  get  through  the  glen  before  encounter- 
ing the  Macgregors ;  but,  aware  of  his  approach, 
Allaster  Macgregor  also  pushed  forward  one' 
division  of  his  forces  and  entered  at  the  head 
of  the  glen  in  time  to  prevent  his  enemy  from 
emerging  from  the  upper  end  of  the  glen, 
whilst  his  brother,  John  Macgregor,  with  the 
division  of  his  clan,  which  lay  in  ambuscade, 
by  a  detour,  took  the  rear  of  the  Colquhouns, 
which  prevented  their  retreat  down  the  glen 
without  fighting  their  way  through  that  section 
of  the  Macgregors  who  had  got  in  tlieir  rear. 
The  success  of  the  stratagem  by  which  the 
Colquhouns  were  thus  placed  between  two 
fires  seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  accounting 
for  the  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Colquhouns 
and  the  much  less  loss  of  the  Macgregors. 

"  The  Colquhouns  soon  became  unable  to 
maintain  their  ground,  and,  falling  into  a  moss 
at  the  farm  of  Auchingaich,  they  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  made  a  hasty  and  disorderly 
retreat,  which  proved  even  more  disastrous 
than  the  conflict,  for  they  had  to  force  their 
way  through  the  men  led  by  John  Macgregor, 
whilst  they  were  pressed  behind  by  AUaster, 
who,  reuniting  the  two  divisions  of  his  army, 
continued  the  pursuit." 

All  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors 
were  at  once  put  to  death,  and  the  chief  of 
the  Colquhouns  barely  escaped  with  his  life 
after  his  horse  had  been  kiEed  under  him. 
One  hundred  and  forty  of  the  Colquliouns  were 
slaughtered,  and  many  more  were  wounded, 
among  whom  were  several  women  and  children. 
When  the  pursuit  ended,  the  work  of  spoha- 
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ti'jn  and  devastation  commenced.  Large  uum- 
bers  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  were 
carried  off,  and  many  of  the  houses  and  stead- 
ings of  the  tenantry  were  burned  to  the  ground. 
Their  triumph  the  Macgregors  were  not  allowed 
loug  to  enjoy.  The  government  took  instant 
and  severe  measures  against  them.  A  price 
was  put  upon  the  heads  of  seventy  or  eighty 
of  them  by  name,  and  upon  a  number  of  theu- 
confederates  of  other  clans : — •'  Before  any 
judicial  inquiry  was  made,"  says  Mr  Fraser, 
'■on  3d  April  1603,  only  two  days  before 
James  VI.  left  Scotland  for  England  to  take 
possession  of  the  English  tlirone,  an  Act  of 
Privy  Council  was  passed,  by  which  tlic 
name  of  Gregor  or  Macgregor  was  for  ever 
abolished.  AH  of  this  surname  were  com- 
manded, under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  change 
it  for  another ;  and  the  same  penalty  was 
denounced  against  those  who  should  give  food 
or  shelter  to  any  of  the  clan.  AU  who  had 
been  at  the  conflict  of  Glenfruin,  and  at  the 
spoliation  and  burning  of  the  lands  of  the 
Lau'd  of  Luss,  were  prohibited,  imder  the 
penalty  of  death,  from  carrjdng  any  weapon 
except  a  pointless  knife  to  eat  their  meat." 
Thirty-iive  of  the  clan  Gregor  were  executed 
after  trial  between  the  20th  May *1 603  and  the 
2il  March  1604.  Amongst  these  was  Alla-ster 
Macgregor,  who  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Earl  of  Ai-gyll. 

By  his  wife  Helen,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  Alexander  had  one  sou 
and  five  daughters.     He  died  in  1617. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  Jolm,  in  his  fathei's 
lifetime,  got  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  ten  pound  land  of  Dunnerbuck,  dated 
20tli  February  1602,  was  created  a  baronet  of 
Nova  Scotia  by  patent  dated  the  last  day  of 
August  1625.  He  married  Lady  Lilhas 
Graham,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Mon- 
trose, brotlier  of  the  great  Marquis,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
two  eldest  sons  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy. 
From  Alexander,  the  third  son,  the  Col- 
quhouns  of  Tillyquhoun  were  descended.  He 
died  in  1G47. 

Sir  John,  the  second  baronet  of  Luss, 
married  !M,vgaret,  daughter  and  sole  heiress 
of  Sir  Gideon  Baillie  of  Lochend,  in  the 
county  of  Haddington,  and  had  two  sons,  and 


seven  daughters.  He  adhered  firmly  to  the 
royal  cause  during  all  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars,  on  which  account  he  suffered  many 
hardships,  and,  in  1654,  was  by  Cromwell 
fined  two  thousand  pounds  sterling.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1676  by  his  younger  son,  Sir 
James — the  elder  having  predeceased  bim — 
thii'd  baronet  of  Luss,  who  held  the  estates 
only  four  years,  and  being  a  minor,  unmarried, 
left  no  issue.  He  was  succeeded  in  1680  by 
his  uncle,  Sir  James,  who  married  Penuel, 
daughter  of  "WiUiam  Cunningham  of  Bal- 
leichan,  in  Ireland.  He  had,  ivith  one 
daughter,  two  sons.  Sir  Humphry,  fifth  baro- 
net, and  James.  The  former  was  a  member  of 
the  last  Scottish  Parliament,  and  strenuously 
opposed  and  voted  against  every  article  of  the 
treaty  of  union.  By  his  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Houston  of  that  ilk, 
baronet,  ho  had  an  only  daughter,  Anne  Col- 
quhoun,  his  sole  heiress,  who,  in  1702,  mar- 
ried James  Grant  of  Pluscardine,  second  son 
of  Ludovick  Grant  of  Grant,  immediate 
younger  brother  of  Brigadier  Alexander  Grant, 
heir  apparent  of  the  said  Ludovick. 

Having  no  male  issue.  Sir  Humpliry,  with  the 
design  that  his  daughter  and  herhusband  should 
succeed  him  in  his  whole  estate  and  honours,  in 
1704  resigned  his  baronetcy  into  the  hands  of 
her  majesty  Queen  Anne,  for  a  new  patent  to 
himself  in  liferent,  and  his  son-in-law  and  his 
heirs  therein  named  in  fee,  but  with  this  ex- 
press limitation  that  he  and  his  heirs  so  suc- 
ceeding to  that  estate  and  title  should  be 
obliged  to  bear  the  name  and  arms  of  Col- 
quhovm  of  Luss,  &c.  It  was  also  specially  pro- 
vided that  the  estates  of  Grant  and  Luss 
should  not  be  conjoined. 

Sir  Humphry  died  in  1718,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  estate  and  honours  by  James 
Grant,  his  son-in-law,  under  the  name  and 
designation  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss. 
He  enjoyed  that  estate  and  title  till  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother.  Brigadier  Alexander  Grant, 
iu  1719,  when,  succeeding  to  the  estate  of 
Grant,  he  relinquished  the  name  and  title  of 
Colquhoun  of  Luss,  and  resumed  his  own, 
retaining  the  baronetcy,  it  being  by  the  list 
patent  vested  in  his  person.  lie  died  in 
1747. 

By    the    said    Anne,    his    wife,    he    Iiad   ■<■ 
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numerous  family.  His  eldest  son,  Humphr}' 
Colquhoun,  subsequently  Humphry  Grant  of 
Grant,  died  unmarried  in  1732.  The  second 
son,  Ludoviek,  became  Sir  Ludovick  Grant 
of  Grant,  baronet,  while  the  fourth  son  James 
succeeded  as  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss, 
the  third  son  having  died  in  infancy.  He 
is  the  amiable  and  very  polite  gentleman 
described  by  Smollett  in  his  novel  of 
Humphry  Clinker,  under  the  name  of  "  Sir 
George  Colquhoun,  a  colonel  in  the  Dutch 
service."  He  married  Lady  Helen  Sutherland, 
daughter  of  William  Lord  Strathnaver,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  and  by  her  he 
had  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  In  1777 
he  foimded  the  town  of  Helensburgh  on  the 
frith  of  Clyde,  and  named  it  after  his  wife. 
To  put  an  end  to  some  disputes  which  had 
arisen  with  regard  to  the   destination  of  the 


old  patent  of  the  Nova  Scotia  baronetcy, 
(John  Colquhoun  of  Tillyquhoun,  as  the  eldest 
cadet,  having,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin- 
german.  Sir  Humphry  Colquhoun,  in  1718, 
assumed  the  title  as  heir  male  of  his  grand- 
father, the  patentee).  Sir  James  was,  in  1786, 
created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain.  His  second 
youngest  daughter,  Margaret,  married  William 
BailUe,  a  lord  of  session,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Polkemmet,  and  was  the  mother  of  Sir 
William  Baillie,  baronet.  Sir  James  died  in 
November  1786. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  second 
baronet  und«r  the  new  patent,  sheriff-depute 
of  Dumbartonshire,  was  one  of  the  principal 
clerks  of  session.  By  his  wife,  IMary,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  James  Falconer,  Esq.  of  ]\Ionk- 
town,  he  had  seven  sons  and  four  daughters. 
He  died  in  1805.     His  elde.st  son,  Sir  James, 


Old  Rossdhu  Castle,  from  the  C/n 


third  baroupt,  was  for  some  time  M.P.  for  I 
Dumbartonsliire.  He  married,  on  13th  June  | 
1799,  his  cousin  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  John  , 
Sinclair,  baronet,  and  had  three  sons  and  two  I 
(laughters.  Of  this  lady,  who  died  October  21,1 
1846,  and  who  was  distinguished  for  her  piety  j 
and  benevolence,  a  mem-oir  exists  by  the  late  I 
Rcr.  James  Hamilton,  D.D.,  London.  | 


"  Some  time  after  Sir  James'  succession," 
says  Mr  Eraser,  to  whose  book  on  the  Col- 
quhouns  we  have  been  much  indebted  in  this 
account,  "  significant  testimony  was  given  thai 
the  ancient  feud  between  his  family  and  that 
of  the  ilacgregors,  which  had  frequently  led  to 
such  disastrous  results  to  both,  had  given  place 
to  feelings  of  hearty  goodwill  and  friendship. 
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Ou  an  invitation  from  Sir  James  and  Lady 
Colquhoim,  Sir  John  Murray  Macgregor  and 
Lady  Macgregor  came  on  a  visit  to  Eossdhu. 
The  two  baronets  visited  Glenfruin.  Tliey 
were  accompanied  by  Lady  Colquhoun  and 
Misses  Helen  and  Catherine  Colquhoun.  After 
the  battlefield  had  been  carefully  inspected  by 
the  descendants  of  the  combatants,  Sir  J.  M. 
Macgregor  insisted  on  shaking  hands  with  Sir 
James  Colquhoun  and  the  whole  party  on  tht 
spot  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  battlti  had 
been  hottest.  On  the  occasion  of  the  same 
visit  to  Eossdhn,  the  party  ascended  Ben 
Lomund,  which  dominates  so  grandly  over 
Loch  Lomond.  On  the  summit  of  this  lofty 
mountain,  Sir  John  M.  Macgregor  danced  a 
Highland  reel  with  Miss  Catherine  Col- 
quhoun, afterwards  Mi-s  iliUar  of  Earnoch. 
Sir  John  was  then  fully  eighty  years  of  age." 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  the 
fouiih  baronet  of  the  new  creation,  and  the 
eighth  of  the  old  patent,  succeeded  on  his 
father's  death,  3d  Eeb.  1836;  chief  of  the 
Colquliouns  of  Luss  ;  Lord-lieutenant  of  Diun- 
bartonshire,  and  M.P.  for  that  county  from 
1837  to  1841.  He  married  in  June  1843, 
Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Eobert  Abercromb}'  of 
Birkenbog.  She  died  3d  May  1844,  leaving 
one  son,  James,  born  in  1844.  He,  as  fifth 
baronet,  succeeded  his  father,  who  was  drowned 
in  Loch  Lomond,  December  18,  1873. 

The  family  mansion,  Koss-dhu,  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful  peninsula.  To  the  possessions 
of  the  family  of  Colquhoun  was  added  in  1852 
the  estate  of  Ardincaple,  purchased  from  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Argyll.  According  to 
Mr  Eraser,  the  three  baronets  of  Luss,  before 
Sir  James,  purchased  up  no  less  than  fourteen 
lairdships. 

Eobert,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Eobert  Col- 
quhoun of  that  ilk,  who  married  the  heiress  of 
Luss,  was  the  first  of  the  Colquhouns  of  Cam- 
strodden,  which  estate,  with  the  lands  of 
Achirgahan,  he  obtained  by  charter,  dated  4th 
July  1395,  from  his  brother  Sir  Humphry. 
Sir  James  Colquhoun,  third  baronet,  pui-chased 
in  1826  that  estate  from  the  hereditaiy  pro- 
prietor, and  re-annexed  it  to  the  estate  of 
Luss. 

The  Killermont  line,  originally  of  Garscad- 
den,  is  a  scion  of  the  Camstrodden  branch. 


Broom. 


Although  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  the 
Celtic  or  at  least  Gaelic  origin  of  the  Eorbes 
clan,  stiU,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  of  the  northern  clans,  it  may 
claim  a  notice  here.  "  The  Eorbes  Family 
and  following,"  says  Smibert,  "  ranked  early 
among  the  strongest  on  the  north-eastern  coast 
of  Scotland  ;  and  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt 
but  that  the  ancient  Pictish  Gael  of  the  region 
in  question  constituted  a  large  proportion  (if 
not  of  the  Forbeses,  at  least)  of  the  followers 
of  the  house." 

The  traditions  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
surname  of  Forbes  are  varions  ;  and  some  of 
them  very  fanciful.  The  principal  of  these, 
referred  to  by  Sir  Samuel  Forbes  in  his 
"View  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen"  (MS. 
quoted  by  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
laud,  art.  Tullynessle  and  Forbes),  states 
that  this  name  was  first  assumed  by  one 
Ochonchar,  from  Ireland,  who  having  slain  a 
ferocious  bear  in  that  district,  took  the  name 
of  Forbea4-,  now  spelled  and  pronoimced 
Forbes,  in  two  syllables ;  although  the  English, 
in  pronunciation,  make  it  only  one.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  feat  the  Forbeses  carey  in 
their  arms  three  bears'  heads.  A  variation 
of  this  story  says  that  the  actor  in  this  daring 
exploit  was  desirous  of  exhibiting  his  coui-age 
to  the  young  and  beautiful  heiress  of  the 
adjacent  castle,  whose  name  being  Bess,  he,  on 
receiving  her  hand  as  his  reward,  assumed  iS 
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to  commemorate  bis  having  kUled  the  hear 
for  "  Bess."  Another  tradition  states  that  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  family  was  originally 
Bois,  a  follower  of  an  early  Scottish  king, 
and  that  on  granting  him  certain  lands  for 
some  extraordinary  service,  his  majesty  observed 
that  they  were  "  for  Boice."  The  surname, 
however,  is  territorial,  and  said  to  be  Celtic, 
from  tlie  Gaelic  word  Ferhash  or  Eerbasach,  a 
bold  man. 

"  On  the  whole,"  says  Smibert,  "  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  family,  as  well  as  other  authorities, 
countenance  with  unusual  strength,  the  belief, 
that  the  heads  of  the  Eorbeses  belonged  really 
to  tlie  Irish  branch,  and  were  among  those 
strangers  of  that  race  whom  the  Lowland  kings 
planted  La  the  north  and  north-east  of  Scot- 
land to  orerawe  the  remaining  primary  popu- 
lation of  GaeUc  Picts." 

According  to  Skene,  in  liis  treatise  De 
Verborutn  Significatione,  Duncan  Eorbois  got 
from  King  Alexander  (but  wliich  of  the  three 
kings  of  that  name  is  not  mentioned)  a  charter 
of  the  lands  and  heritage  of  Eorbois  in  Aber- 
deenshire, whence  the  surname.  In  the  reign 
of  King  William  the  Lion,  John  de  Forbes 
possessed  the  lands  of  that  name.  His  son, 
Fergus  de  Forbes,  had  a  charter  of  the  same 
from  Alexander,  Earl  of  Buohan,  about  1236. 
Next  of  this  race  are  Duncan  de  Forbes,  his 
son,  1262,  and  Alexander  de  Forbes,  grandson, 
governor  of  Urquhart  Castle  in  Moray,  which 
he  bravely  defended  for  a  long  time,  in  1304, 
against  Edward  I.  of  England;  but  on  its 
surrender  all  within  the  castle  were  put  to  the 
sword,  except  the  wife  of  the  governor,  who 
escaped  to  Ireland,  and  was  there  delivered  of 
a  posthumous  son.  This  son.  Sir  Alexander 
de  Forbes,  the  only  one  of  his  family  remain- 
ing, came  to  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Robert 
the  Bruce,  and  his  patrimonial  inheritance 
of  Forbes  ha\'ing  been  bestowed  upon  others, 
he  obtained  a  grant  of  other  lands  instead. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Duplin,  in  1332, 
fighting  valiantly  on  the  side  of  King  David, 
the  son  of  Bruce.  From  his  son.  Sir  John  de 
Forbes,  1373,  all  the  numerous  families  in 
Scotland  who  bear  the  name  and  their  offshoots, 
trace  their  descent.' 

'  Low's  Scot.  Heroes,  App. 


Sir  John's  son.  Sir  Alexander  do  Forbes 
(ourioudly  said  to  be  posthumous  like  the 
above  Alexander),  acquired  fi'om  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Mar,  several  lands  in  Aberdeenshire, 
the  gi-ant  of  which  King  Eobert  II.  ratified  by 
charter  in  the  thu-d  year  of  his  reign.  By 
King  Eobert  III.  he  was  appointed  justiciary 
of  Aberdeen,  and  coroner  of  that  county.  He 
died  in  1405.  By  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Kennedy  of  Dunure,  he  had  four  sons,  namely 
— Sir  Alexander,  his  successor,  the  first  Lord 
Forbes ;  Sir  William,  ancestor  of  the  Lords 
PitsHgo ;  Sir  John,  who  obtained  the  thaue- 
dom  of  Formartine  (which  now  gives  the  title 
of  viscount  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  and  tlie 
lands  of  Tolqulioun,  by  his  marriage  with 
IMarjory,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Henry 
Preston  of  Formartine,  knight  (of  the  Dingwall 
family),  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Eorbeses  of 
Tolquhoun,  Foveran,  Watertoun,  Cullodcn, 
and  others  of  the  name;  and  Alexander, 
founder  of  the  family  of  Brux,  and  others. 

Alexander,  the  elder  son,  was  created  a  peer 
of  parliament  sometime  after  1436.  Tlio 
precise  date  of  creation  is  not  known,  but  hi  a 
precept,  directed  by  James  II.  to  the  lords 
of  the  exchequer,  dated  12th  July  1442,  he 
is  styled  Lord  Forbes.  He  died  Ln  1448. 
By  his  wife.  Lady  Elizabeth  (sometimes  called 
Lady  ^Mary)  Douglas,  only  daughter  of  George, 
Earl  of  Angus,  and  grand-daughter  of  King 
Eobert  II.,  he  had  two  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

James,  the  elder  son,  second  Lord  Forbes, 
was  knighted  by  King  James  III.  He  died 
soon  after  1460.  By  his  wife.  Lady  Egidia 
Keith,  second  daughter  of  the  first  Earl 
Marischal,  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter, 
namely — William,  third  Lord  Forbes;  Duncan, 
of  Corsindae,  ancestor  (by  his  second  son)  of 
the  Eorbeses  of  Monymusk ;  and  Patrick,  the 
first  of  the  famOy  of  Corse,  progenitor  of  the 
Eorbeses,  baronets,  of  Craigievar,  and  of  the 
Irish  Earls  of  Granard.  The  daughter,  Egidia, 
became  the  wife  of  Malcolm  Forbes  of  Tol- 
quhoun. 

WUliam,  third  Lord  Forbes,  married  Lady 
Christian  Gordon,  third  daughter  of  Alexander, 
first  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  had,  with  a  daughter, 
tliree  sons,  Alexander,  fourth  lord ;  Arthur, 
fifth  lord;  and  John,  sixth  lord. 
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Alexander,  fourth  lord,  died,  while  yet 
young,  before  16th  May  U91. 

Arthur,  fifth  Lw-d  Forbes,  succeeded  his 
brother,  and  being  under  age  at  the  time,  he 
was  placed  as  one  of  the  king's  wards,  under 
the  guardianship  of  John,  Lord  dammis, 
■whose  daughter  ne  had  married,  but  he  died 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  title,  without 
children. 

His  next  brother,  John,  became  sixtli  Lord 
Forbes,  before  30th  October  1496,  at  which 
date  he  is  -witness  to  a  charter.  The  sixth 
lord  died  in  1547.  He  was  thrice  married, 
first,  to  Lady  Catherine  Stewart,  second 
daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Athole,  uterine 
brother  of  King  James  II.,  and  by  her  he  had 
a  son  John,  who  died  young,  and  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  married  to  John  Grant  of  Grant; 
secondly,  to  Christian,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Lundin  of  that  ilk,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  four  daughters;  and,  thirdly,  to  Eliza- 
beth B;>rlow  or  Barclay,  relict  of  the  first  Lord 
Elphinstone,  killed  at  Flodden  in  1513,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  Arthur  Forbes  of  Putachie, 
and  a  daughter,  Janet,  who  was  also  thrice 
married. 

The  elder  son  of  the  second  marriage,  John, 
the  Master  of  Forbes  above  mentioned,  is  stated 
to  have  been  a  young  man  of  great  courage 
and  good  education,  but  of  a  bold  and  turbu- 
lent spirit.  He  was  beheaded  for  treason,  on 
the  17th  of  July  1537. 

After  the  execution  of  the  Master,  the  king 
1^  James  V.)  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  com- 
pensate the  family  for  his  severity  twvards 
them,  by  admitting  his  next  brother,  William, 
into  his  favour.  He  restored  to  him  his 
brother's  honours  and  estates,  and  in  1539, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bedchamber.  This  William  succeeded  his 
father  in  1547,  as  seventh  Lord  Forbes,  and 
died  in  1593.  He  had  married  Elizabeth 
Keith,  daughter  and  coheiress,  with  her  sister, 
Margaret,  Countess  Marischal,  of  Sir  William 
Keith  of  Invcrugie,  and  had  by  her  six  sons 
and  eight  daughters.  The  sons  were,  John, 
eighth  Lord  Forbes;  William,  of  Foderhouse; 
James,  of  Lethendy;  Robert,  prior  of  Mony- 
musk;  Arthur  of  Logie,  called  from  his  com- 
ple.xion,  "Black  Arthur;"  and  Abraliani,  of 
Blacktoun.  I 


John,  eighth  Lord  Forbes,  was  one  of  the 
five  noblemen  appointed  by  commission  from 
the  king,  dated  2oth  July  1594,  lieutenants  of 
the  northern  counties,  for  tl>e  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  of  the  popish  Earls  of  Huutly 
and  Errol.  His  lordship  was  served  lieir  to 
his  mother  13th  November  1604,  and  died 
soon  afterwai-ds.  He  had  married,  while  still 
Master  of  Forbes,  Lady  Margaret  Gordon, 
eldest  daughter  of  George,  fourth  Earl  of 
Huntly,  and  had,  with  a  daugliter  named  Jean, 
a  son,  John,  wlw,  being  educated  in  the  faith 
of  his  mother,  entered  a  reUgious  order  on  the 
continent,  and  died  without  succession.  This 
lady  Lord  Forbes  repudiated,and  in  consequence 
a  sanguinary  contest  took  place  in  1572,  in  the 
parish  of  Clatt,  Abej-deenshire,  between  the 
two  rival  clans  of  Forbes  and  Gordon.  The 
latter,  under  the  command  of  two  of  the  earl's 
brothers,  attacked  the  Forbeses,  within  a  rude 
intrenchment  which  they  had  formed  on  the 
white  hiU  of  Tillyangus,  in  the  south-westera 
extremity  of  the  parish,  and  after  a  severe  con- 
test the  Gordons  prevailed,  having  carried  the 
intrenchment,  and  slain  the  Master's  brother, 
"  Black  Arthur."  The  pursuit  of  the  Forbeses 
was  continued  to  the  very  gates  of  Druminnec, 
the  seat  of  their  chief  A  number  of  cairns 
are  still  pointed  out  where  those  slain  on  this 
occasion  are  said  to  have  been  huiied.  The 
eighth  Lord  Forbes  took  for  his  second  wife, 
Janet,  daughter  of  James  Seton  of  Touch,  and 
had,  besides  Arthur,  ninth  lord,  another  son, 
and  a  daughter. 

Arthur,  ninth  lord,  married  on  1st  February 
IGOO,  Jean,  second  daughter  of  Alexander, 
fourth  Lord  Elphinstone.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  surviving  son,  Alexander,  tenth  Lord 
Forbes,  who  fought  against  the  imperialists 
under  the  -banner  of  the  lion  of  the  north, 
the  renowned  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden, 
in  whose  service  he  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  won  for  himself  a 
high  military  reputation.  On  his  return 
home,  he  had  a  considerable  command  in 
the  army  sent  from  Scotland  to  suppress  the  , 
Irish  rebellion  in  1643.  He  afterwards  1 
retired  to  Germany,  where  he  spent  the  . 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried— first,  to  Anne,  eldest  daugliter  of  Sir 
John  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  by  whom  ho  had, 
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besides  sevei-al  children,  who  died  young,  a 
son,  AYilliam,  eleventh  Lord  Eorbes;  and 
secondl}',  to  Elizabeth,  daugliter  of  KoLert 
Forbes  of  Pares,  in  Fife,  and  by  lier  had  a 
large  fajiiily. 

WLUiam,  eleventh  Lord  Forbes,  died  in 
I69L  He  was  thrice  married,  but  had  issue 
only  by  his  first  wife,  Jean,  a  daughter  of  Sii 
Jolm  Campbell  of  Calder. 

His  eldest  son,  William,  twelfth  Lord  Forbes, 
was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  revolution.  In 
1689  he  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor  to  King 
William.  He  died  in  July  1716.  By  his 
wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  James  Brodie  of 
lirodie,  he  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

William,  the  eldest  son,  thix'teenth  Lord 
Jorbes,  married,  in  September  1720,-  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  William  Dale,  Esq.  of  Covent 
Garden,  Westminster.  He  died  at  Edinbui'gh 
2Gth  June  1730.  He  had  a  son,  Francis,  four- 
teenth lord,  who  died  in  August  1734,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  four  daughters, 
one  of  whom,  Jean,  was  married  to  James 
Dttndas  of  Dundas,-  and  another,  the  youngest, 
Elizabeth,  married  John  Gregory,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  was  the  mother  of 
the  celebrated  Di  James  Gregory. 

James,  second  son  of  the  twelfth  lord,  suc- 
ceeded his  nephew,  as  fifteenth  Lord  Forbes, 
and  died  at  Putachie,  20th  February  1761,  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  married,  first, 
Mary,  dai^hter  of  the  third  Lord  Pitsligo, 
widow  of  John  Forbes  of  !Monymusk,  and 
grandmother  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  baronet,  and  had  a  son, 
James,  sixteenth  Lord  Forbes,  and  tliree 
daughters;  secondly,  in  July  1741,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Gordon  of  Park,  baronet. 

James,  sixteenth  lord,  died  at  EdLnbui-gh 
29th  July  1804,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
By  his  wife  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Innes,  baronet,  of  Orton  and  Balvenie, 
he  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

James  Oehoncar  Forbes,  seventeenth  lord, 
the  eldest  son,  born  7th  March  1765,  entered 
the  army  in  17S1,  as  ensign  in  the  Coldstream 
regiment  of  foot  guards,  in  which  he  was  an 
officer  for  twenty-six  years,  holding  important 
positions,  and  doing  good  service  for  his 
country.      He  died  4th  May  1843.     By  Ms 


I  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Walter 
I  Hunter  of  Polmood,  I'eeblesshire,  and  Crailing, 
I  Eoxburghshire,  he  had  six  sons  and  four 
daughters.  The  estate  of  Polmood  had  been 
the  subject  of  litigation  for  nearly  fifty  years 
I  in  the  Court  of  Session  and  House  of  Lords, 
but  it  was  idtimately  decided  that  an  old  man 
named  Adam  Hunter,  who  laid  claim  to  it, 
had  not  estabhshed  his  pedigree.  It  conse- 
quently came  into  the  possession  of  Lady 
Forbes.  His  lordship's  eldest  son,  James,  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Coldstream  guards, 
predeceased  his  father  in  1835. 

Walter,  the  second  son,  born  29  th  May 
1798,  becauie  eighteenth  Lord  Forbes,  on  his 
father's  death  in  1843.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  had  in  all  eight  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. He  died  in  May  1868,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  sou,  Horace  Courtenay,  born  in 
1829: 

Lord  Forbes  is  the  premier  baron  of  Scot- 
land, being  the  first  on  the  union  roll.  He  is 
ako  a  baronet  of  Kova  Scotia,  the  date  oi 
creation  being  1626. 

The  Forbeses  of  Tolqbhoun,  ancient  cadets 
of  tliis  family,  one  of  whom  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Pmkie,  10th  September  1547,  are 
descended  from  Sir  John  Forbes,  tliii-d  son  of 
Sir  John  Forbes,  justiciary  of  Aberdeen  in  the 
reign  of  Eobert  III.,  are  now  represented  by 
James  Forbes  Leith,  Esq.  of  Whitehaugli,  in 
the  same  county. 

The  Forbeses  of  Craisievar  (also  in  Aber- 
deenshire), who  possess  a  baronetcy,  descend 
from  the  Hon.  Patrick  Forbes  of  Corse,  armour- 
bearer  to  King  James  III.,  and  thu-d  son,  as 
already  stated,  of  James,  second  Lord  Forbes. 
The  lands  of  Corse,  which  formed  part  of  the 
barony  of  Coul  and  O'i^ele  or  O'Ned,  were  in 
1476  bestowed  on  this  Patrick,  for  his  services, 
by  that  monarch,  and  on  10th  October  1482  he 
had  a  charter  of  confirmation  under  the  gi-eat 
seal,  of  the  barony  of  O'dSTeil,  namely,  the  lands 
of  Coule,  Kincraigy,  and  le  Corss.  In  1510 
his  son  and  successor,  David,  called  "Trad 
the  Axe,"  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  O'Xele, 
Cors,  Kincraigy,  le  Mureton,  with  the  mill  and 
alehouse  thereof  (the  lands  of  Coul  being  now 
disjoined  therefrom),  and  uniting  and  iircor- 
porating  them  into  a  haiU  and  free  barony, 
"  cum  furca,  fossa,  pitt  et  gaUous,"  &c.,  to  bo 
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called  the  barony  of  O'Neil  in  all  time  coming. 
He  marfied  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Panter  of  New- 
inansw,.  lis,  near  ]\Iontrose,  secretary  of  state  to 
James  IV.,  and  had  a  sou,  Patrick  of  O'Neil 


Corse,  infeft  in  l!j^>i.  Patrick's  fldest  son, 
William,  infeft  in  January  1567,  by  his  wifs 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  AijTander  Strachan 
of  Thornton,  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters. 


His  eldest  son,  Patrick  Forbes  of  Corse  and 
O'Neil,  was  bishop  of  Aberdeen  for  seventeen 
years,  and  died  in  1635.  The  bishop's  male 
line  failing  with  his  grandchildren,  the  family 
estates  devolved  on  the  descendants  of  his  next 
brother,  William  Forbes  of  Craigievar,  the  first 
of  that  branch. 

His  eldest  son,  William,  was  created  a 
Inronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  20th  April  1630,  with 
a  grant  of  sixteen  thousand  acres  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, erected  into  a  free  barony  and  regalitj', 
to  be  called  New  Craigievar. 

Sir  William's  son.  Sir  John,  second  baronet, 
married  !Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Young  oi 
Auldbar,  and  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters. 

His  gi'andson,  Sir  Arthur,  fourth  baronet, 
represented  the  county  of  Aberdeen  in  parlia- 
ment from  1727  to  1747.  Sir  Arthur  was  the 
bosom  friend  of  Sir  Andrew  ^litcheU,  British 
ambassador  to  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prassia, 
who  left  to  Sir  Arthur  the  bulk  of  liis  pro- 


I  perty,  including  his  valualile  library,  and  his 
estate  of  Thainston. 

His  son.  Sir  William,  fifth  baronet,  born  in 
1753,  by  his  wife,  the  Hon.  Sarah  SempilL 
daughter  of  the  twelfth  Lord  SempiU,  had 
four  sons  and  seven  daughters. 

His  son.  Sir  Arthur,  sixth  baronet,  was  for 
some  time  an  officer  in  the  7th  hussars.  He 
died  unmarried  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Sir  John,  seventh  baronet,  born 

I  in  1785.  He  was  a  judge  in  the  Plon.  East 
India  company's  service,  and  married  in  Sep- 
tember 1825,  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 

I  daughter  of  the  17th  Lord  Forbes,  and  had 
two  sons  and  six  daughters.     He  died  ICth 

I  February  1846. 

'  The  elder  son.  Sir  William,  bom  May  20, 
1836,  succeeded  as  eighth  baronet.     In  1858 

I  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 

!  Forbes,  Bart.,  of  Newe  and  Edinglassie.     He 

I  married,  secondly,  in  November  1802,  Frances 
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Emily,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
George  Abercromby,  Bart,  of  Bii'kenbog,  and 
has  issue  several  sons. 

The  family  of  Forbes  of  Pitsligo  and  Fet- 
TEKCAiRN,  -which  possesses  a  baronetcy,  is 
descended  from  Hon.  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cor- 
sindae,  second  son  of  the  second  Lord  Forbes. 

The  family  of  Forbes  of  Newe  and  Edin- 
GLASSiE,  wliich  also  possesses  a  baronetcy,  is 
descended  from  "William  Forbes  of  Dauch  and 
Kewe,  younger  son  of  Sir  Jolm  Forbes,  knight, 
who  obtained  a  charter  of  the  barony  of  Pit- 
sligo and  Kinnaldie,  10th  October  1476,  and 
whose  elder  son.  Sir  Jolm  Forbes,  was  the 
progenitor  of  Alexander  Forbes,  created  Lord 
Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  24th  June  1G33,  a  title 
Attainted  in  the  person  of  Alexander,  fourth 
lord,  for  his  particip;ition  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745.  John  Forbee  of  Bellabeg,  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  said  "William  of  Dauch,  was 
fcorn  at  Bellabeg  in  September  1743.  In  early 
life  he  went  to  Bombay,  and  engaging  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  became  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  distinguished  merchants  in  India. 
Having  realised  a  large  fortune  he  repurchased 
Newe,  the  estate  of  his  ancestors,  besides  other 
(ands  in  Strathdon,  and  the  whole  of  his  rental 
was  laid  out  in  improvements.  He  died  20th 
lune  1821,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew. 
Sir  Charles  Forbes,  eldest  son  of  the  Eev. 
George  Forbes  of  Locbell,  by  his  wife,  Katha- 
rine, only  daughter  of  Gordon  Stewart  of  In- 
reraurie.  He  was  created  a  baronet,  4th 
November  1823.  He  sat  in  parliament  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  In  1833  he  was 
served  nearest  male  heir  in  general  to  Alex- 
ander, third  Lord  Pitsligo,  by  a  jury  at  Aber- 
deen, and  the  same  year  he  obtained  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  Lyon  to  use  the  Pitsligo 
arms  and  supporters.  He  died  20th  Novem- 
ber 1849,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson. 
Sir  Charles,  second  baronet,  born  15th  July 
1832,  on  whose  death,  unmarried,  23d  May 
1852,  the  title  devolved  on  his  uncle,  Sir 
Charles  Forbes,  third  baronet,  born  at  Bombay 
21st  September  1803,  and  educated  at  Harrow 
school. 

The  first  of  the  Forbeses  of  CnLLODEN,^ 
Inverness-shire,    was    Duncan    Forbes,   great- 
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grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Lord  President 
Forbes,  descended  from  the  noble  family  of 
Forbes  through  that  of  Tolquhoun,  and  by  the 
mother'ssidefrom  that  of  Keith,  EarlMarischal 
He  was  M.P.  and  provost  of  Inverness,  and 
purchased  the  estate  of  CuUoden  from  the  laird 
of  Mackintosh  in  1626.  He  died  in  1654, 
aged  82. 

Duncan  Forbes,  the  first  of  CuUoden,  mar- 
ried Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Forbes  of 
Corsindae,  also  descended  from  the  noble 
famOy  at  the  head  of  the  clan,  and  had,  with 
two  daughters,  three  sons,  namely,  John,  his 
heir.  Captain  James  Forbes  of  Caithness,  and 
Captain  Duncan  Forbes  of  Assynt. 

John  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  the  eldest  son, 
was  also  provost  of  Inverness.  He  was  the 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  Marquis  of  ArgyU, 
and  from  his  strong  support  of  Presbyterian 
principles  he  suffered  much  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother  James.  About 
the  year  1670,  his  landed  estate  was  doubled 
by  the  purchase  of  the  barony  of  Ferintosh 
and  the  estate  of  Bunchrew.  As  a  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  which  the  family  had 
sustained  during  the  revolution,  his  eldest 
son  and  successor,  Duncan  Forbes,  third 
of  CuUoden,  received  from  the  Scots  par- 
liament the  privUege  of  distiUing  into  spirits 
the  grain  of  the  barony  of  Ferintosh,  at  a 
nominal  composition  of  the  duty,  which  re- 
mained the  same,  after  the  spirits  distilled  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  were  subjected  to  a 
comparatively  heavy  excise ;  hence  Ferintosli 
became  renowned  for  its  whisky.  The  privilege 
was  taken  away  in  1785.  By  his  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Eobert  Innes,  of  Innes,  in 
Morayshire,  baronet,  he  had  two  sons,  John, 
and  Duncan,  Lord  President,  and  several 
daughters. 

John,  the  fourth  laird  of  CuUoden,  took  an 
active  part  on  the  side  of  government  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and, 
with  the  afterwards  celebrated  Lord  Lovat, 
narrowly  escaped  being  apprehended  at  Aber- 
deen by  Lord  Saltoun,  in  command  of  the 
Jacobite  forces  there.  Both  he  and  his  brother 
Duncan  were  engaged  in  putting  down  the  in- 
surrection in  Inverness-shire.  In  those  con- 
vivial times  he  so  much  exceUed  most  of  his 
friends  in  the  quantity  of  claret  that  he  could 
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drink,  that  he  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Bumper  John.  Dying  without  issue  in 
1734,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  only  brother, 
Duncan,^  the  celebrated  Lord  President,  whose 
only  child,  John  Forbes,  the  sixth  of  CuUoden, 
showed,  wlien  young,  says  Mr  Burton,  "  the 
convivial  spirit  of  his  race,  without  their  energy 
and  perseverance."  He  lived  retired  at  Stradis- 
ball,  in  Suffolk,  and  by  economy  and  judicious 
management  succeeded  in  some  measure  in  re- 
trieving the  losses  which  his  fother  had  sus- 
tained in  the  public  service,  and  which,  with 
the  utmost  ingratitude,  the  government,  which 
his  exertions  and  outlay  had  mainly  helped  to 
establish,  refused  to  acknowledge  or  compen- 
sate. John  Forbes  died  2Gth  September  1772. 
He  was  twice  married — first  to  Jane,  daughter 
of  Sir  Arthur  Forbes  of  Craigievar,  baronet, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Duncan,  who  died 
before  him,  and  Arthur,  his  successor  ;  and, 
secondly,  Jane,  daughter  of  Captain  Forbes  of 
Newe,  without  issue. 

Arthur,  seventh  laird,  died  26th  May  1S03, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Duncan 
George,  who  died  3d  November  1827,  when 
his  eldest  son,  Arthur,  born  25th  January 
1819,  became  the  ninth  laird  of  Culloden. 

There  are  many  other  families  of  this  name, 
but  want  of  space  forbids  us  entering  into 
farther  details. 

URQUHAET. 


Badge— Wall-flower. 

Urquhart,  or  Urchabd,  is  the  name  of  i 

1  See  portrait,  vol.  i.,  p.  679.  Details  coiicernin! 
tliis  true  patriot  and  upriglit  .judtje  will  be  found  ii 
tlie  accouut  of  the  rebellion  of  1745. 


minor  clan  (Uraehdun),  originally  settled  in 
Cromarty  (badge,  the  wall-flower),  a  branch  of 
the  clan  Forbes.  Nisbet  says, — "  A  brother 
of  Ochonchar,  who  slew  the  bear,  and  was 
predecessor  of  the  Lords  Forbes,  having,  in 
keeping  the  castle  of  Urquhart,  took  his  sur- 
name from  the  place."  This  castle  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  Loch  Ness,  and  was  in  an- 
cient times  a  place  of  great  strength  and  im- 
portance, as  is  appai-ent  from  its  extensive  and 
magnificent  ruins.  In  that  fabulous  work, 
"  The  true  pedigree  and  lineal  descent  of  the 
most  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Ur- 
quhart, since  the  creation  of  the  world,  by  8ii- 
Thomas  Urquhart,  Knight  of  Cromartie,"  the 
origin  of  the  family  and  name  is  ascribed 
to  OuroJiartos,  that  is,  "fortunate  and  well- 
beloved,"  the  familiar  name  of  Esormon,  of 
whom  the  eccentric  author  describes  himself 
as  the  128th  descendant.  He  traces  his  pedi- 
gi-ee,  in  a  direct  line,  even  up  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  somewhat  inconsistently  makes  the 
word  UrquJiart  have  the  same  meaning  as 
Adam,  namely,  red  earth. 

The  family  of  Urquhart  is  one  of  great  anti- 
quity. In  Hailes'  Annah,  it  is  mentioned 
that  Edward  I.  of  England,  during  the  time  of 
the  competition  for  the  Scottish  crown,  ordered 
a  list  of  the  sheriffs  in  Scotland  to  be  made 
out.  Among  them  appears  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Urquhai-t  of  Cromartie,  heritable  sheriff 
of  the  county.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Hugh,  Earl  of  Ross,  and  his  son  Adam  obtained 
charters  of  various  lands.  A  descendant  of  his, 
Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cromartie,  who  lived  in  the 
16th  century,  is  said  to  have  been  father  of  11 
daughters  and  25  sons.  Seven  of  the  latter 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  and  from 
another  descended  the  Urquharts  of  Newhall, 
Monteagle,  Kinbeachie,  and  BraelangwelL 

The  eldest  son,  Alexander  Urquhart  of 
Ci-omartie,  had  a  charter  from  James  V.  of  the 
lands  of  Inch  Rory  and  others,  in  the  shires  of 
Ross  and  Inverness,  dated  March  7,  1532.  He 
had  two  sons.  Theyounger  son,  John  Urquhart, 
born  in  1547,becametutor  tohisgrand-nephew 
Sir  ThomasUrquhart,and  was  well  knownafter- 
wards  by  the  designation  of  the  "Tutor  of  Crom- 
artie."   He  died  November  8,  1631,  aged  84. 

Sir    Thomas,    the    family   genealogist,   is 
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chiefly  known  as  the  translator  of  Rabelais. 
He  appears  to  have  at  one  period  travelled 
much  on  the  continent.  He  afterwards  became 
a  cavalier  officer,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles 
I.  at  Whitehall.  After  that  monarch's  decapi- 
tation, he  accompanied  Charles  II.  in  his 
march  into  England,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651,  when  his 
estates  were  forfeited  by  Cromwell.  He  wrote 
several  elaborate  works,  but  the  most  creditable 
is  his  translation  of  Rabelais.  Such,  notwith- 
standing, was  the  universality  of  his  attaia- 
ments,  that  he  deemed  himself  capable  of 
enlightening  the  world  on  many  things  never 
"dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy"  of  ordinary 
mortals.  "  Had  I  not,"  he  says,  "  been  pluck'd 
away  by  the  importunity  of  my  creditors,  I 
would  have  emitted  to  public  view  above  five 
hundred  several  treatises  on  inventions,  never 
hitherto  thought  upon  by  any."  .  The  time  and 
place  of  his  death  are  unknown.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  he  died  of  an  inordinate  fit  of 
laughter,  on  hearing  of  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  The  male  line  ended  in  Colonel 
James  Urquhart,  an  officer  of  much  distinction, 
who  died  in  1741.  The  representation  of  the 
family  devolved  on  the  Urquharts  of  Braelang- 
well,  which  was  sold  (with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion,  which  is  strictly  entailed)  by 
Charles  Gordon  Urquhart,  Esq.,  an  officer  in 
the  Scots  Greys.  The  Urquharts  of  Meldrum, 
Aberdeenshire,  obtained  that  estate  through 
the  marriage,  in  1610,  of  their  ancestor,  John 
Urquhart  of  Craigfintry,  tutor  of  Cromarty, 
with  Elizabeth  Seton,  heiress  of  Meldrum. 
The  Urquharts  of  Craigston,  and  a  few  more 
families  of  the  name,  stiU  possess  estates  in 
the  north  of  Scotland ;  and  persons  of  this 
surname  are  still  numerous  in  the  counties  of 
Eoss  and  Cromarty.  In  Eoss-shire,  Inverness- 
shire,  and  Morayshu'e,  there  are  parishes  of 
the  name  of  Urquhart. 


CHAPTEE    IX. 

Stewarts  Stewart  of  Lorn — Appin— Balquhidder— 
"Donald  of  the  hammer" — Stewarts  of  Athole — 
GrandtuUy — Balcaskie  —  Drumin — Ardvoirlich  — 
Steuart  of  Dalguise — Ballechin — Fraser — Fraser  of 
Philorth— Lovat— Ballyfurth  and  Ford— Beaufort- 
Castle  Fraser — American  Frasers — Menzies — Castle 
llenzies— Pitfoddels — Chisholm — Cromlix  or  Croin- 
leck— Murray — Athole — TulUbardine — Oohtertj  le 
— Drummond — Bellyclone — Graeme  or  Graham — 
Kincai-dine — Earl  of  Montrose — Gordon — Earl  of 
Huntly— Duke  of  Gordon— "The  Cock  of  the 
North" — Gumming — Ogilvy — Ferguson. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  shortly 
several  of  those  families,  which,  though  gene- 
rally admitted  not  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  yet 
have  a  claim,  for  various  important  reasons,  to 
be  classed  among  the  Highland  clans.  Most 
of  them  have  been  so  long  established  in  the 
Highlands,  they  have  risen  to  such  power  and 
played  such  an  important  part  in  Highland 
history,  their  followers  are  so  numerous  and  so 
essentially  Gaelic  in  their  blood  and  manners, 
that  any  notice  of  the  Highland  clans  would 
be  incomplete  without  an  account  of  these. 
We  refer  to  the  names  of  Stewart,  Fraser, 
Jlenzies,  Chisholm,  and  several  others.  To  the 
uninitiated  the  three  last  have  as  genuine  a 
Gaelic  ring  about  them  as  any  patronymic 
rejoicing  in  the  unmistakable  prefix  "  Mac." 

STEWART. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  by  any  means 
to  enter  into  the  general  history  of  the  Stewarts 
— which  would  be  quite  beyond  our  province, 
even  if  we  had  space — but  simply  to  give  a 
short  account  of  those  branches  of  the  family 
which  were  located  in  the  Highlands,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  were  regarded  as  Highland 
clans.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
Stewarts  generally,  we  shall  content  oui-selves 
with  making  use  of  Mr  Eraser's  excellent  sum- 
mary in  the  introduction  to  his  "  Red  Book  oj 
GrandtuUy." 

Walter,  the  son  of  Alan  or  Fitz-Alan,  the 
founder  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Stewarts, 
being  the  first  of  that  family  who  established 
himself  in  Scotland,  came  from  Shropshire,  in 
England.  Walter's  elder  brother,  William, 
was  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Fitz-Alan,  Earls 
of  Arundel.  Their  father,  a  Norman,  married, 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  daughter 
2  p 
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of  Warine,  sheriiF  of  Shropshire.  He  acquired 
the  manor  of  Ostvestrie  or  Oswestry  in 
Sliropshire,  on  the  Welsh  border.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  in  1135, 
Walter  and  William  strenuously  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Empress  Jlaud,  thus  raising 
themselves  high  in  the  favour  of  her  imcle, 
David  L,  king  of  the  Scots.  When  that  king, 
in  1141,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Scotland, 
Walter  probably  then  accompanied  him,  en- 
couraged, on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  monarch, 
by  the  most  liberal  promises,  which  were  faith- 
fully fulfilled;  whilst  his  brother  William  re- 
mained in  England,  and  was  rewarded  by 
JIaud's  son,  Henry  II.  of  England.  From  the 
munificence  of  King  David  I.  Walter  obtained 
large  grants  of  land  in  Eenfrewshire  and  in 
other  places,  together  with  the  hereditary  office 
Senescalhia  Scocice,  lord  high-steward  of  Scot- 
land, an  office  from  which  his  grandson,  Wal- 
ter, took  the  name  of  Stewart,  which  the 
family  ever  afterwards  retained.  King  Mal- 
colm IV.,  continuing,  after  the  example  of  his 
giandfather.  King  David,  to  extend  the  royal 
favour  towards  this  English  emigrant,  con- 
firmed and  ratified  to  Walter  and  his  heirs  the 
hereditary  office  of  high  steward  of  Scotland, 
and  the  numerous  lands  which  King  David  I. 
had  granted.  In  the  annals  of  the  period, 
Walter  is  celebrated  as  the  founder,  probably 
about  1163,  of  the  monastery  of  Paisley,  in 
the  barony  of  Renfrew.  At  or  after  the  time 
of  his  establishing  himself  in  Scotland,  Walter 
was  followed  to  that  kingdom  by  many  English 
famUies  from  Shropshire,  who,  settling  in  Een- 
frewshire, obtained  lands  there  as  vassals  of 
the  Stewarts.  Walter  married  Esohina  de 
Londonia,  Lady  of  Moll,  in  Roxburghshire,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  Alan;  and  dying  in  1177, 
he  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  and  office  as 
hereditary  steward  of  Scotland  by  that  son. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  true  origin  of 
the  family  of  the  Stewarts,  our  subject  does  not 
require  us  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  main  line. 

Walter's  son  and  successor,  Alan,  died  in 
1204,  leaving  a  son,  Walter,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Alexander  II.  justiciary  of  Scot- 
land, in  addition  to  his  hereditary  office  of 
high-steward.  He  died  in  1240,  leaving  four 
?ons  and  three  daughters.     Walter,  the  third 


I  son,  was  Earl  of  Menteith.  The  eldest  son, 
Alexander,  married  Jean,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  James,  lord  of  Bute,  and,  in  her  right,  hs 
seized  both  the  Isle  of  Bute  and  that  of  Arran 
Alexander  had  two  sons — James,  his  succes- 
sor, and  John,  known  as  Sir  Joim  Stewart 
of  Bonkill,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk 
in  1298.  Sir  John  Stewart  had  seven  sons. 
1.  Sir  Alexander,  ancestor  of  the  Stewarts, 
Earls  of  Angus ;  2.  Sir  Alan  of  Dreghom,  of 
the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Lennox,  of  the  name 
of  Stewart;  3.  Sir  Walter,  of  the  Earls  of 
Galloway;  4.  Sir  James,  of  the  Earls  of 
Athole,  Buchan,  and  Traquair,  and  the  Lords 
of  Lorn  and  Innermeath  ;  5.  Sir  John,  killed 
at  Halidonhill  in  1333;  6.  Sir  Hugh,  who 
fought  in  Ireland  under  Edward  Bruce;  7. 
Sir  Robert  of  Daldowie. 

James,  the  elder  son  of  Alexander,  succeeded 
as  fifth  high-steward  in  1283.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander  III.  in  1286.  he  was  one  of  the 
six  magnates  of  Scotland  chosen  to  act  as  re- 
gents of  the  kingdom.  He  died  in  the  service 
of  Bruce,  in  1 309. 

His  son,  Walter,  the  sixth  high-steward, 
when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  commanded 
with  Douglas  the  left  wing  of  the  Scots  army 
at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  King  Robert 
bestowed  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Jlarjory, 
in  marriage  upon  him,  and  from  them  the  royal  ' 
house  of  Stuart  and  the  present  dynasty  of 
Great  Britain  are  descended.  | 

His  son,  Robert,  seventh  lord-high-steward,    I 
had  been   declared   heir   presumptive  to   the 
throne  in  1318,  but  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Bruce 
in  1326  inteiTupted  his  prospects  for  a  time.    • 
From  his  grandfather  he  received  large  posses- 
sions  of  land  in  Kintyre.     During  the  long    / 
and  disastrous  reign  of  David  II.  the  steward    ^ 
acted  a  patriotic  part  in  the  defence  of  the    ; 
kingdom.     On  the  death  of  David,  without 
issue,  February  22d,   1371,  the  steward,  who    , 
was  at  that  time  fifty  five  years  of  age,  sac    . 
ceeded  to  the  crown  as  Robert  II.,  being  the 
first  of  the  family  of  Stewart  who  ascended 
the  throne  of  Scotland.  ^ 

The  direct  male  line  of  the  elder  branch  of  i 
the  Stewarts  terminated  with  James  V.,  and   ^ 
at  the  accession  of  James  VI.,  whose  descent 
on  his  father's  side  was  through  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  the  head  of  the  second  branch,  there 
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did  not  exist  a  male  offset  of  the  family  which 
had  sprung  from  an  individual  later  than 
Eobert  II.  Widely  as  some  branches  of  the 
Stewarts  have  spread,  and  nnmerous  as  are 
the  families  of  this  name,  there  is  not  a  lineal 
male  representative  of  any  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  the  race,  Henry,  Cardinal  Duke  of 
York,2  who  died  in  1807,  having  been  the 
last. 

The  male  representation  or  chiefship  of  the 
family  is  claimed  by  the  Earl  of  Galloway ;  as 
also,  bv  tlie  Stewarts  of  Castlemilk. 


Badge— Oak  or  Thistle. 

The  first  and  principal  seat  of  the  Stewarts 
was  in  Renfrewshire,  but  branches  of  them 
penetrated  into  the  Western  Highlands  and 
Perthshire,  and  acquiring  territories  there,  be- 
came founders  of  distinct  families  of  the  name. 
Of  these  the  principal  were  the  Stewarts  of 
Lorn,  the  Stewarts  of  ATHOLE,and  the  Stewarts 
of  Balquhidder,  from  one  or  other  of  which 
all  the  rest  have  been  derived.  How  the 
Stewarts  of  Lorn  acquired  that  district  is  told 
in  our  account  of  clan  Macdougall.  Tlie 
Stewarts  of  Lorn  were  descended  from  a  natural 
son  of  John  Stewart,  the  last  Lord  of  Lorn, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  MaoLarens,  re- 
tained forcible  possession  of  part  of  his  father's 
estates. 

From  this  family  sprang  the  Stewarts  of 
Appin,who,with  the  Athole  branches,  were  con- 

'  See  Ids  portiait,  vol.  i.  p.  745. 


sidered  in  the  Highlands  as  forming  the  clan 
Stewart.  Tlie  badge  of  the  original  Stewarts 
was  the  oak,  and  of  the  royal  Stuarts  the 
thistle. 

In  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Stewarts  of  Appin  were  vassals  of  the  Earl  of 
Argyll  in  his  lordship  of  Lorn.  In  1493  the 
chief  was  Dougal  Stewart,  the  natural  son  of 
John  Stewart,  the  last  Lord  of  Lorn,  and  Isa- 
bella, eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Argyll. 
The  assassination  of  Campbell  of  Calder,  guar- 
dian of  the  young  Earl  of  Argyll,  in  February 
1592,  caused  a  feud  between  the  Stewarts  of 
Appin  and  the  Campbells,  the  effects  of  which 
were  long  felt.  During  the  civil  wars,  the 
Stewarts  of  Appin  ranged  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  Montrose,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Inverlochy,  2d  February  1645,  rendered  good 
service.  They  and  the  cause  which  they  up- 
held were  opposed  by  the  Campbells,  who  pos- 
sessed the  north  side  of  the  same  parish,  a  small 
rivulet  called  Con  Ruagh,  or  red  bog,  being  the 
dividing  line  of  their  lands. 

The  Stewarts  of  Appin,  under  their  chief, 
Eobert  Stewart,  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  when  they  brought  400  men  into  the 
field.  They  were  also  "out"  in  1745,  under 
Stewart  of  Ardshiel,  300  strong;  some  lands 
in  Appin  were  forfeited  then,  but  were  after- 
wards restored.  The  principal  family  is  ex- 
tinct, and  their  estate  has  passed  to  others, 
chiefly  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Downie. 
There  are  stUl,  however,  many  branches  cf 
this  tribe  remaining  in  Appin.  The  chief 
cadets  are  the  families  of  Ardshiel,  Inverna- 
hyle,  Auchnacrone,  Fasnacloich,  and  Bala- 
chulish. 

Between  the  Stewarts  of  Invernahyle  and 
the  Campbells  of  Dunstaffnage  there  existed 
a  bitter  feud,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  former  family  were  aU 
cut  off  but  one  child,  the  infant  son  of  Stewart 
of  Invernahyle,  by  the  chief  of  Dunstaflnage, 
called  Cailein  Uaine,  "Green  Colin."  The 
boy's  nurse  fled  with  him  to  Ai-dnamurchan, 
where  her  husband,  the  blacksmith  of  the  di»- 
trict,  resided.  The  latter  brought  him  up  to 
his  own  trade,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
could  wield  two  forehammers  at  once,  one  in 
each  hand,  on  the  anvil,  which  acquired  fcT 
kim  the  name  of  Domhnvll  nan  ord.  "  Donald 
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of  the  hammers."  Having  made  a  two-edged 
sword  for  him,  his  foster-father,  on  presenting 
it,  told  him  of  his  birth  and  lineage,  and  of  the 
event  which  was  the  eause  of  Ids  being  brought 
to  Ardnamurchan.  Burning  with  a  desire  for 
vengeance,  Donald  set  off  with  twelve  of  his 
companions,  for  each  of  whom,  at  a  smithj'  at 
Corpaeh  in  Lochaber,  he  forged  a  two-edged 
sword.  He  then  proceeded  direct  to  Dun- 
staffnage,  where  he  slew  Green  Colin  and 
fifteen  of  his  retainers.  Having  recovered  his 
inheritance,  he  ever  after  proved  himself  "  the 
unconquered  foe  of  the  CampbeU."  The  chief 
of  the  Stewarts  of  Appin  being,  at  the  time,  a 
minor,  Donald  of  the  hammers  was  appointed 
tutor  of  the  clan.  He  commanded  the  Stewarts 
of  Appin  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  and 
on  their  return  homewards  from  that  disastrous 
field,  in  a  famishing  condition,  they  found  in 
a  house  at  the  church  of  Port  of  Menteith, 
some  fowls  roasting  for  a  marriage  party. 
These  they  took  from  the  spit,  and  greedily 
devoured.  They  then  proceeded  on  their  way. 
The  Earl  of  Menteith,  one  of  the  marriage 
guests,  on  being  apprised  of  the  circumstance, 
pursued  them,  and  came  up  with  them  at  a 
place  called  Tobernareal.  To  a  taunt  from  one 
of  the  earl's  attendants,  one  of  the  Stewarts 
replied  by  an  arrow  through  the  heart.  In  the 
conflict  that  ensued,  the  earl  fell  by  the  ponder- 
ous arm  of  Donald  of  the  hammers,  and  nearly 
all  his  followers  were  kiUed.^ 

The  Stewarts  of  Athole  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  descendants,  by  his  five  Ulegitimats 
sons,  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  Earl  of  Baohan, 
called,  from  his  ferocity,  "The  wolf  of  Baden- 
och,"  the  fourth  son  of  Robert  IL,  by  his  first 
wife,  Elizabeth  More.  One  of  his  natural  sons, 
Duncan  Stewart,  whoso  disposition  was  as 
ferocious  as  his  father's,  ;il  !.he  head  of  a  vast 
number  of  wild  Catherans,  armed  only  with  the 
sword  and  target,  descended  from  the  range  of 
hills  which  divides  the  counties  of  Aberdeen 
and  Porfar,  and  began  to  devastate  the  country 
and  murder  the  inhabitants.  Sir  Walter  Ogil  vy , 
sheriff  of  Angus,  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  and  Sir  David 
Lindsay  of  Glenesk,  immediately  collected  a 
force  to  repel  them,  and  a  desperate  conflict 

'  The  History  of  Donald  of  tlie  Hammers,  wi-itton 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  will  be  foaud  in  the  filth  edition 
of  Caiitain  Burt's  Letters. 


took  place  at  Gasklune,  near  the  water  of  Isla, 
in  which  the  former  were  overpowered,  and 
most  of  them  slain. 

James  Stewart,  another  of  the  Wolf  of 
Badenoch's  natural  sons,  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  family  of  Stewart  of  Garth,  from  which 
proceed  almost  all  the  other  Athole  Stewarts. 
The  Garth  family  became  e.'ctii.jt  in  the  direct 
line,  by  the  death  of  General  David  Stewait, 
author  of  "  Sketches  of  the  Highlanders."  The 
possessions  of  the  Athole  Stewarts  lay  mainly 
on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay. 

The  Balquliidder  Stewarts  derive  their 
origin  from  illegitimate  branches  of  the  Al- 
bany family. 

The  Stewarts  or  Steuarts*  of  Gb.vndtullt, 
Perthshire,  are  descended  from  James  Stewart 
of  Pierston  and  Warwickhill,  Ayrshire,  who  i 
fell  at  Halidon  HLU  in  1333,  fourth  son  of  ' 
Sir  John  Stewart  of  BonkUl,  son  of  Alexander,  ,' 
fourth  lord-high-steward  of  Scotland,  who  died  I 
in  1283.  j 

James  Stewart's  son  was  Sir  Eobert  Stewart   i 
of  Shambothy  and  Innermeath,  whose  son.  Sir 
John  Stewart,  was  the  first  of  the  Stewarts  of  { 
Lorn.     The  fourth  son  of  the  latter,  AJexaudei  j 
Stewart,  was  ancestor  of  the  Stewarts  of  Grand- 
tully.     "  On  the  resignation  of  his  father,  Sir 
John  (apparently  the  first  Stewart  of  Grand- 
tuUy),  he  received  a  charter  from  Archibald, 
Earl  of  Douglas,  of  the  lands  of  Grandtully,  \ 
Kyltilich,  and  Aberfeldy,  30th  Marcli  1414.  ' 
He  married  Margaret,  sister  of  John  Hay  (1)  of 
Tulliebodie." ' 

Of  this  family  was  Thomas  Stewart  of  Bal- 
CASKiE,  Fifeshire,  a  lord  of  session,  created  a 
baronet  of  Xova  Scotia,  June  2,  1683.  He 
was  cousin,  through  his  father,  of  John  Stew- 
art, thirteenth  of  Grandtully,  who  died  without 
issue  in  1720,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Thomas's  son.  Sir  George  Stewart,  who  also 
died  without  issue.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother.  Sir  John  Stewart,  third  baronet,  an 
officer  of  rank  in  the  army,  who  married,  1st  ■ 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Jamei 
JIackenzie  of  Pioyston,  and  had  by  her  an  only 
suj-viving  son,  Sii'  John,  fourth  baronet ;  2dly,  | 

*  Tlie  late  Sir  William  St«uart  spelled  his  name 
with  the  K,  tliough  we  are  not  aware  that  any  of  Iiii 

'  Eraser's  £cd  Book  of  O-ratullully, 
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Lady  Jane  Douglas,  only  daughter  of  James, 
Marquis  of  Douglas,  and  his  son,  by  her, 
Archibald  Stewart,  after  a  protracted  litiga- 
tion, succeeded  to  the  immense  estates  of  his 
uncle,  the  last  Duke  of  Douglas,  and  assuming 
that  name,  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Douglas.  Sir 
John  Stewart  married,  3dly,  Helen,  a  daugliter 
of  the  fourth  Lord  Elibank,  without  issue. 
He  died  in  1764. 

His  son.  Sir  John,  fourth  baronet,  died  in 
1797. 

Sir  John's  eldest  son,  Sir  George,  fifth 
baronet,  married  Catherine,  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Drunimond,  Esq.  of  Logie  Almond, 
and  died  in  1827,  leaving  five  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  John,  sixth  baronet,  died 
without  issue.  May  20,  1838. 

His  brother.  Sir  "William  Drummond  Steuart, 
born  December  26,  1795,  succeeded  as  seventh 
baronet.  He  marrijed  in  1830,  and  had  a  son 
WilHam  George,  captain  93d  Highlanders,  born 
in  February  1831,  and  died  October  1868.  Sir 
William  died  April  2&,  1871,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  youngest  brother  Archibald 
Douglas,  born  August  29,  1807. 

The  Stewarts  of  Drhmin,  Banffshire,  now 
Belladrum,  Inverness-shire,  trace  their  descent 
from  Sir  Walter  Stewart  of  Strathaven, 
knighted  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of 
Harlaw  in  1411,  one  of  the  illegitimate  sons 
of  the  Wolf  of  Badenooh,  and  consequently  of 
royal  blood. 

The  Stewarts  of  Ardvoirlich,  Perthshire,  are 
descended  from  James  Stewart,  called  James 
the  Gross,  fourth  and  only  surviving  son  of 
Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  Eegent  of  Scotland, 
beheaded  in  1425.  On  the  ruin  of  his  family 
he  fled  to  Ireland,  where,  by  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Macdonald,  he  had  seven  sons  and 
one  daughter.  James  II.  created  Andrew,  the 
eldest  son,  Lord  Avandale. 

James,  the  third  son,  ancestor  of  the  Stewarts 
of  Ardvoirlich,  married  Annabel,  daughter  of 
Buchanan  of  that  ilk. 

His  son,  William  Stewart,  who  succeeded 
him,  married  l^Iariota,  daughter  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  and  had  several  children. 
From  one  of  his  younger  sous,  John,  the  family 
of  Stewart  of  Glenbuckie,  and  from  another, 


that  of  Stewart  of  Gartnaferaran,  both  in 
Perthshire,  were  descended. 

His  eldest  son,  Walter  Stewart,  succeeded 
his  father,  and  married  Euphemia,  daughter  of 
James  Eeddoch  of  Cultobraggan,  comptroller 
of  the  household  of  James  IV. 

His  son,  Alexander  Stewart  of  Aidvoirlich, 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Drummond  of 
Drummond  Eriuoch,  and  had  two  sons,  James, 
his  successor,  and  John,  ancestor  of  the  Perth- 
shire families  of  Stewart  of  Annat,  Stewart  of 
Ballachallan,  and  Stewart  of  Craigtoun. 

Tlie  family  of  Steuart  of  Dalguise,  Perth- 
shire, are  descended  from  Sir  John  Stewart  of 
ArntuUie  and  Cardneys,  also  designed  of 
Dowallie,  the  youngest  natural  son  of  King 
Eobert  II.  of  Scotland,  by  Marion  or  Slariota 
de  Cardney,  daughter  of  John  de  Cardney  of 
that  ilk,  sister  of  Eobert  Cardney,  bisliop  of 
Dunkeld  from  1396  to  1436. 

The  Steuarts  of  Ballechin,  in  the  same 
county,  are  descended  from  Sir  John  Stewart, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  King  James  II.  of  Scot- 
land. Having  purchased  the  lands  of  Sticks 
in  Glenquaich  from  Patrick  Cardney  of  that 
ilk,  he  got  a  charter  of  those  lands  from  King 
James  III.,  dated  in  December  1486.  The 
family  afterwards  acquired  the  lands  of  Bal- 
lechin. 

There  are  many  other  Stewart  families 
throughout  Scotland,  but  as  we  are  concerned 
only  with  these  which  can  be  considered 
Highland,  it  would  be  beyond  our  province  to 
notice  any  more.  The  speUing  of  this  name 
seems  very  capricious :  the  royal  spelling  is 
Stuart,  while  most  families  spell  it  Stewart, 
and  a  few  Steuart  and  Steuard.  We  have  en- 
deavoured alwaj's  to  give  the  spelling  adhered  to 
by  the  various  families  whom  we  have  noticed. 

Eraser. 
The  first  of  the  surname  of  Eraser  in 
Scotland  was  undoubtedly  of  Norman  origin, 
and,  it  is  not  improbable,  came  over  with 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror.  The  Chronicles  of 
the  Eraser  family  ascribe  its  origin  to  one 
Pierre  Eraser,  seigneur  de  Troile,  who  in 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  came  to  Scotland 
with  the  ambassadors  from  Erance  to  form 
a  league  with  King  Achaius ;  but  this  is, 
of   course,    fabulous.      Their  account   of  the 
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creation  of  their  arms  is  equally  incredible. 
According  to  their  statement,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Simple  of  France,  Julius  de  Berry, 
a  nobleman  of  Bourbon,  entertaining  that 
monarch  with  a  dish  of  fine  strawberries  was, 
for  the  same,  knighted,  the  strawberry  flowers, 
/raises,  given  him  for  his  arms,  and  his  name 
changed  from  de  Berry  to  Fraiseur  or  FrizeUe. 
They  claim  affinity  with  the  family  of  the  Duke 
de  la  FrezeUere,  in  France.  The  first  of  the 
name  in  Scotland  is  understood  to  have  settled 
there  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  when 
surnames  first  began  to  be  used,  and  although 
the  Frasers  afterwards  became  a  powerful  and 
numerous  clan  Lu  Inverness-shire,  their  earliest 
settlements  were  in  East  Lothian  and  Tweed- 
dale. 


Badge — Yew. 

In  the  reign  of  David  I.,  Sir  Simon  Fraser 
possessed  half  of  the  territory  of  Keith  in  East 
Lothian  (from  him  called  Keith  Simon),  and 
to  the  monks  of  Kelso  he  granted  the  church 
of  Keith. 

A  member  of  the  same  family,  Gilbert  de 
Fraser,  obtained  the  lands  of  North  Hailes, 
also  in  East  Lothian,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Earl  of 
March  and  Dunbar,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
witness  to  a  charter  of  Cospatrick  to  the  nionks 
of  Coldstream,  during  the  reign  of  Alexander 
I.  He  also  possessed  large  estates  in  Tweed- 
dale. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  the  chief  of 
the  family  was  Bernard  de  Fraser,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  grandson  of  the  above-named 
Gilbert,  by  a  third  son,  whose  name  is  conjec- 


tured to  have  been  Simon.  Bernard  was  a 
frequent  witness  to  the  charters  of  Alexandei 
II.,  and  in  1234  was  made  sheriff  of  Stirling, 
an  honour  long  hereditary  in  his  family.  By 
his  talents  he  raised  liimself  from  being  the 
vassal  of  a  subject  to  be  a  tenant  in  chief  to 
the  king.  He  acquired  the  ancient  territory  of 
Oliver  Castle,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  pos- 
terity. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  Gil- 
bert Fraser,  who  was  sheriff  or  vicecomes  of 
Traquair  during  the  reigns  of  Alexander  II. 
and  his  successor.  He  had  three  sons :  Simon, 
his  heir;  Andrew,  sheriff  of  Stirling  in  1291 
and  1293;  and  William,  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land from  1274  to  1280,  and  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  from  1279  to  his  death  in  1297. 


Diplom  tla 

Sir  Simon  Fraser,  the  eldest  son,  was  a  mar.    i 
of  great  influence  and  power.     He  possessed    ' 
the  lands  of  Oliver  Castle,  Niedpath  Castle,    • 
and  other   lands  in    Tweeddale;   and  accom- 
panied King  Alexander  II.  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
lona,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of    j 
that  monarch.     He  was  knighted  by  Alexandei    i 
III.,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  con     j 
ferred   on  him   the   oflSce    of  high  sheriff  of    j 
Tweeddale,  which  lie  held  from  1263  to  1266. 
He  died  in  1291.     He  had  an  only  son.  Sir    j 
Simon   Eraser,    the    renowned    patriot,   with 
whom  may  be  said  (in  1 306)  to  have  expired 
the   direct   male    line    of   the   south   country    ; 
Frasers,  after  having  bepn  the  most  consider-    , 
able  family  in  Peeblesshire  during  the  Scoto-    i 
Saxon  period  of  our   history,    from   1097  to    , 
1306. 

The  male  representation   of  the   principal 
family  of  Fraser  devolved,  on  the  death  cf  the 
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great  Six  Simon,  on  the  next  collateral  heir, 
his  uncle,  Sir  Andrew,  second  son  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Eraser,  above  mentioned.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  1308,  surviving  his 
renowned  nephew.  Sir  Simon,  only  two  years. 
He  was,  says  the  historian  of  the  family,'  "  the 
first  of  tlie  name  of  Eraser  who  established  an 
interest  for  himself  and  his  descendants  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  more  especially 
in  Inverness-shii'e,  where  they  have  ever  since 
figured  with  such  renown  and  distinction." 
He  married  a  wealthy  heiress  in  the  county 
of  Caithness,  then  and  for  many  centuries 
thereafter  comprehended  within  the  sherifl'dom 
of   Inverness,   and    in    right   of   his  wife  he 


Sir  Alexander  Frascr  of  Philorth,  from  Pinkerton's 
Scotish  Gallery. 

acquired  a  very  large  estate  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  He  had  four  sons,  namely — Simon, 
the  immediate  male  ancestor  of  the  Lords 
Lovat,  and  whose  descendants  ^nd  dependants 
(the  clan  Eraser),  after  the  manner  of  the  Celts, 
took  the  name  of  MacShinii,  or  sons  of  Simon ; 
Sir  Alexander,  who  obtained  the  estate  of 
Touch,  as  the  appanage  of  a  younger  son  ;  and 
Andrew  and  James,  slain  with  their  brother, 
Simon,  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hahdonhill, 
22d  Jidy  1333. 

*  Anderson's  History  of  the  Frascr  Family. 


The  ancient  family  of  the  Erasers  of  Phil- 
orth in  Aberdeenshire,  who  have  enjoyed  since 
1669  the  title  of  Lord  Saltouu,  is  immediately 
descended  from  William,  son  of  an  Alexander 
Eraser,  who  flourislied  during  the  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  inlifirited  from  his 
father  the  estates  of  Cowie  and  Dun-is  in 
KincariUneshire. 

The  proper  Highland  clan  Eraser  was  that 
headed  by  the  Lovat  branch  in  luverness-shire, 
as  mentioned  above. 

Unlike  the  Aberdeenshire  or  Salton  Erasers, 
the  Lovat  branch,  the  only  branch  of  tlie 
Erasers  that  became  Celtic,  founded  a  tribe  or 
clan,  and  aU  the  natives  of  the  purely  Gaelic 
districts  of  the  Aii-d  and  Stratlierrick  came  to 
be  called  by  tlifiir  name.  Tha  Simpsons,  "  sons 
of  Simon,"  ai-e  also  considered  to  be  descended 
from  them,  and  the  Tweedies  of  Tweeddale 
are  supposed,  on  very  plausible  grounds,  to 
liave  been  originally  Erasers.  Logan's  con- 
jecture that  the  name  of  Eraser  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Gaelic  Friosal,  hom  frith,  a  forest,  and 
aid,  a  race,  the  th  being  silent  (that  is,  the 
race  of  the  forest),  however  pleasing  to  the 
clan  as  proving  them  an  indigenous  Gaelic 
tribe,  may  only  be  mentioned  here  as  a  mere 
fancy  of  his  own. 

Simon  Eraser,  the  first  of  the  Erasers  of 
Lovat,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hdl,  19tli 
July  1333.  His  son,  Hugh  Eraser  of  Lovat, 
had  four  sons;  Alexander,  who  died  unmarried; 
Hugh,  created  a  lord  of  Parliament,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Eraser  of  Lovat ;  John,  ancestor 
of  the  Erasers  of  Knock  in  Aryshire;  and 
another  son,  ancestor  of  the  Erasers  of  Eoyers. 

Hugli,  first  Lord  Lovat,  was  one  of  the 
hostages  for  Jame§  I.,  on  his  return  to  Scot- 
land in  1424,  and  in  1431  he  was  appointed 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Inverness.  His 
son,  also  named  Hugh,  second  Lord  Lovat, 
was  father  of  Thomas,  third  lord;  Alexander, 
ancestor  of  the  Erasers  of  Eanaline,  the  Erasers 
of  Leadclune,  baronets,  and  other  families  of 
the  name ;  and  James,  ancestor  of  the  Erasers 
of  Balltfurth  and  Eord,  of  whom  Major- 
General  Simon  Eraser,  late  of  Ford,  is  the 
lineal  male  descendant  and  representative. 

Thomas,  third  lord,  held  the  office  of  justi 
ciary  of  the  north  in  the  reign  of  James  IV, 
and  died  21st  October  1524.      He  had  foui 
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sons:  Thomas,  master  of  Lovat,  killed  at 
Floddcn,  9th  September  1513,  unmarried; 
Hugh,  fourth  Lord  Lovat;  Alexander,  fiftli 
lord;  and  William  Fraser  of  Struy,  ancestor  of 
several  families  of  the  name  in  Inverness-shire. 

Hugh,  fourth  lord,  the  queen's  justiciary  in 
the  north,  resigned  his  whole  estates  into  the 
hands  of  King  James  V.,  and  obtained  from 
his  majesty  a  new  charter,  dated  26th  March 
1539,  uniting  and  incorporating  them  into  the 
barony  of  Lovat,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  failing  whom  to  his  nearest  lawful  heirs 
male,  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  Fraser, 
and  failing  them  to  his  heirs  whatsoever. 
With  his  eldest  son  Hugh,  Master  of  Lovat, 
he  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Macdonalds  of  Clanranald  at  Lochlochy,  Inver- 
ness-shire, 2d  June  1544.'  His  brother,  Alex- 
ander, fifth  Lord  Lovat,  died  in  1558.  AVith 
one  daughter,  the  latter  had  three  sons :  Hugh, 
sixth  lord;  Thomas,  ancestor  of  the  Frasers  of 
Strlchen,  from  whom  Lord  Lovat  of  Lovat  is 
descended ;  and  James  of  Ardochie. 

Hugh,  sixth  Lord  Lovat,  had  a  son,  Simon, 
seventh  lord,  who  was  twice  manned,  and  died 
3d  April  1633.  By  his  first  wife,  .Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Colin  IMackenzio  of 
Kintail,  he  had  two  sons, — Simon,  Master  of 
Lovat,  who  predeceased  him,  without  issue, 
and  Hugh,  eighth  Lord  Lovat,  who  died  16th 
February  1646.  By  a  second  wife,  Jean 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord  Doune,  he  had  Sir 
Simon  Fraser,  ancestor  of  the  Frasers  of  Inneral- 
lochy ;  Sir  James  Fraser  of  Brae,  and  one 
daughter.  Hugh,  eighth  lord,  had,  with  three 
daughtei-s,  three  sons,  namely, — Simon,  Master 
of  Lovat,  and  Hugh,  who  both  predeceased 
their  father,  the  one  in  1640  and  the  other  in 
1643,  and  Thomas  Fraser  of  Beaufort,  eleventh 
Lord  Lovat.  The  second  son,  Hugh,  styled 
after  his  elder  brother's  death,  JIaster  of  Lovat, 
left  a  son  Hugh,  ninth  lord,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  February  1646,  and  married  in 
July  1659,  wlien  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  of  age 
at  college,  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Mackenzie  of  Tarbet,  baronet,  sister  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Cromarty,  and  by  her  had  a  son, 
Hugh,  tenth  lord,  and  three  daughters. 


'  For  an  account  of  this  fight,  called  Blair-nan-lcine, 
or  "  Field  of  Sliirts,"  so  disastrous  to  the  Frasers,  sec 
tlie  former  part  of  this  work. 


Hugh,  tenth  lord,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1672,  and  died  in  1696,  when  Thomas  Fraser 
of  Beaufort,  third  son  of  the  eighth  lord, 
became  eleventh  Lord  Lovat,  but  did  not  take 
the  title.  The  tenth  lord  manied  Lady  Amelia 
Murray,  only  daughter  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Athole,  and  had  four  daughters.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Amelia,  assumed  the  title  of  Baroness 
Lovat,  and  married  in  1702,  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, younger  of  Prestonhall.  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Fraser  of  Fraserdale.  His  son, 
Hugh  Fraser,  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
adopted  the  title  of  Lord  Lovat,  which,  how- 
ever, by  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session,  3d 
July  1730,  was  declared  to  belong  to  Simon, 
Lord  Fraser  of  Lovat,  as  eldest  la«'ful  son  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Fraser  of  Lovat,  granduncle  of 
the  tenth  lord.  This  judgmeut  proceeded  on 
the  charter  of  1539,  and  though  pronounced 
by  an  incompetent  court,  was  held  to  be  right 
To  prevent  an  appeal,  a  compromise  was  made, 
by  which  Hugh  Mackenzie  ceded  to  Simon, 
Lord  Lovat,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  hia 
pretensions  to  the  honours,  and  his  right  to  • 
the  estates,  after  his  father's  death. 

Thomas  Fraser  of  Beaufort,  by  right  eleventh 
Lord  Lovat,  died  at  Dunvegan  in  Skye  in  May 
1699.  By  his  first  wife,  Sibylla,  fourth 
daughter  of  John  Macleod  of  Macleod,  he  had 
fourteen  children,  ten  of  whom  died  young. 
Simon,  the  eldest  surviving  son,  was  the 
celebrated  Lord  Lovat,  beheaded  in  April 
1747. 

The  clan  Fraser  formed  part  of  the  army  of 
the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  1645,  that  nobleman  advanced  to  oppose 
the   great   Montrose,  who   designed  to  seiae 
Inverness,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Inverlochy, 
in  which   the  latter  defeated  the  Campbelk 
under  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  in  Febiuary  of 
that  year.     Mter  the  arrival  of  King  Charles 
II.  in  Scotland  in  1650,  the  Frasers,  to  the 
amount   of    eight   hundred    men,   joined  the 
troops  raised  to  oppose  Cromwell,  their  cluefs  , 
son,  the  jNIaster  of  Lovat,  being  appointed  one  j 
of  the  colonels  of  foot  for  Inverness  and  Ross,  j 
In    the    l:ehe^io^    of   1715,  under  their  last  j 
famous  chief,  Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  they  did  i 
good    service    to    the    government   by  taking 
possession  of  Inverness,  which  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jacobites.     In  1719  also,  at  the 
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affair  of  Gltnsliiel,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
were  defeated  on  the  west  coast  of  Inverness- 
shire,  the  Erasers  fought  resolutely  on  the  side 
of  government,  and  took  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Bralian,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sea- 
forth.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  they  did  not  at  first  take  any  part  in  the 
struggle,  but  after  the  battle  of  Prestonpans, 
on  the  21st  September,  Lord  Lovat  "  mustered 
his  clan,"  and  their  first  demonstration  in  favour 
of  the  Pretender  was  to  make  a  midnight 
attack  on  the  Castle  of  CuUoden,  but  found  it 
garrisoned  and  prepared  for  their  reception. 
On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  six 
hundred  of  the  Erasers,  undar  the  command 
of  the  Master  of  Lovat,  a  fine  young  man  of 
nineteen,  effected  a  junction  with  the  rebel 
army,  and  behaved  during  the  action  with 
characteristic  valour. 

Lord  Lovat's  eldest  son,  Simon  Eraser, 
Master  of  Lovat,  afterwards  entered  the  service 
of  government,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  in  the  army. 

General  Eraser  was  succeeded  by  his  half- 
brother.  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell  Eraser  of 
Lovat,  appointed  consul-general  at  Algiers  in 
1766,  and  chosen  M.P.  for  Inverness-shu'e  on 
the  general's  death  in  1782.  By  liis  wife,  Jane, 
sister  of  WHliam  Eraser,  Esq.  of  Leadcluue, 
F.R.S.,  created  a  baronet,  27th  ^v'ovember 
1806,  he  had  five  sons,  aU  of  whom  he 
survived.  On  his  death,  in  December  1815, 
the  male  descendants  of  Hugh,  ninth  Lord 
Lovat,  became  extinct,  and  the  male  repre- 
sentation of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
its  extensive  entailed  estates,  devolved  on  the 
junior  descendant  of  Alexander,  fifth  lord, 
Thomas  Alexander  Eraser,  of  Lovat  and 
Strichen,  who  claimed  the  title  of  Lord  Lovat 
in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and  in  1837  was 
created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  that 
of  Baron  Lovat  of  Lovat. 

The  family  of  Eraser,  of  Castle  Eraser,  in 
Ross-shire,  are  descended,  on  the  female  side, 
from  the  Hon.  Sir  Simon  Eraser,  of  Inveral- 
lochy,  second  son  of  Simon,  eighth  Lord  Lovat, 
but  on  the  male  side  their  name  is  Mackenzie. 

American  Erasers. 
We  cannot  close  our  account  of  the  Erasers 
without  briefly  referring  to  the  numerous  mem- 


bers of  the  clan  who  inhabit  British  North 
America.  Concerning  these  we  have  been 
obligingly  furnished  with  many  details  by  the 
Honourable  John  Eraser  de  Berry,  of  St  Mark 
de  Cournoyer,  Chambly  Eiver,  Vercheres  Cy., 
District  of  Montreal,  Member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  for  Eougemont.  The  information 
furnished  by  this  gentleman  is  very  interesting, 
and  we  are  sorry  that  the  nature  of  this  work, 
and  the  space  at  our  disposal,  permits  us  to 
give  only  the  briefest  summary. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  the  ancient  spirit  of  clanship  is  far 
from  dead ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  more 
intensely  full  of  life  there  than  it  is  on  its 
native  Highland  mountains.  Erom  statistics 
furnished  to  us  by  our  obliging  informant,  it 
would  appear  that  in  British  North  America 
there  are  bearing  the  old  name  of  Eraser  12,000 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  some  speak- 
ing English  and  some  French,  many  Protestants 
and  many  Eoman  Catholics,  but  aU,  we  believe, 
unflinchingly  loyal  to  the  British  throne.  Not 
one  of  these,  according  to  the  Honourable  J. 
Eraser  de  Berry's  report,  is  a  day  laboui-er, 
"  earning  daily  wages,"  but  aU  more  or  less 
well-to-do  in  the  world,  and  filling  respectable, 
and  many  of  them  responsible  positions.  j\Iany 
are  descendants  of  the  oificers  and  soldiers  of 
the  "  Eraser  Highlanders,"  who  settled  in 
British  North  America  after  the  American 
war.  "  They  are  all  strong  well  built  men, 
hardy,  industrious,  and  sober,  having  fine 
comfortable  houses,  where  quietness  reigns  and 
plenty  abounds." 

Some  years  ago  a  movement  was  formed 
among  these  enthusiastic  and  loyal  Erasers  to 
organise  themselves  into  a  branch  clan,  to  be 
called  the  "  New  Clan  Eraser,"  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  and  keeping  alive  the  old 
clan  feeling,  and  partly  for  purposes  of  bene- 
volence. At  a  meeting  held  in  February 
1868,  at  Quebec,  tliis  movement  took  definite 
shape,  and  "  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed  defining  the  constitution  of  the  clan, 
pointing  out  its  object,  appointing  its  digni- 
taries, determining  their  duties,  and  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  election." 

As  "  Chief  of  the  Erasers  of  the  whole  of 
British  North  America,"  was  elected  the 
Honourable  James  Eraser  de  Eerraline,  Mem 
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ber  of  the  Legislative  Council  for  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  "a  wealthy  and  Influential 
merchant,  bom  in  1802,  on  the  Drummond 
estate  in  the  braes  of  Strathemck,  Inverness- 
shire,  Scotland  ;  descended  by  his  father  from 
the  Ferraline  family  of  the  Erasers,  and  by 
his  mother  from  the  Oorthlic  Erasers.  The 
true  Eraser  blood,"  we  are  assured,  "  runs 
very  pure  through  the  veins  of  the  worthy 
chief." 

The  great  and  undoubted  success  of  this 
laudable  movement  is,  we  believe,  mainly 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Honourable  J. 
Eraser  de  Berry,  whose  enthusiasm  and  loyalty 
to  his  descent  and  ancient  kinship  are  worthy 
of  the  palmiest  days  of  clansliip  in  the  olden 
time  on  its  native  Highland  soil.  Besides  the 
"chief"  above  mentioned,  111  subordinate 
chieftains'  of  provinces  and  districts  have  been 
appointed,  and  we  are  sorry  that,  for  tlie 
reasons  already  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  full  list  of  them.  We  can  only  say  that 
the  gentleman  just  mentioned  was  elected 
Chieftain  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  also 
acts  as  "  Secretary  to  the  New  Clan  Eraser." 
As  a  specimen  of  the  unflinching  thoroughness 
with  which  Mr  Eraser  de  Berry  performs  his 
duties,  and  of  the  inteuse  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  is  animated,  we  may  state  that  he, 
founding  on  documents  in  his  possession,  has 
been  able  to  trace  his  genealogy,  and,  therefore, 
the  genealogy  of  the  whole  clan,  as  far  back  as 
the  year  21 G  a.d.  ! 

Altogether,  we  cannot  but  commend  the 
main  object  of  this  organisation  of  the  Ame- 
rican Erasers,  and  thick  that  members  of  other 
clans  residing  in  our  colonies  would  do  well  to 
follow  their  example.  "We  believe  that  no 
member  of  the  Eraser  clan  in  British  North 
America,  who  is  really  anxious  to  do  well, 
need  bo  in  want  of  the  means  of  success,  for 
if  he  only  make  his  position  known  to  the 
authorities  of  the  "  New  Clan,"  all  needful 
assistance  will  be  afforded  him.  Moreover,  we 
understand,  that  any  one  of  the  name  of  Eraser, 
or  alHed  to  the  clan,  emigrating  to  the  dominion 
from  the  old  country,  by  applying  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Colonial  clan,  will  be  put  in  the  way 

1  By  mistake,  these  are  in  our  report  called 
"  chiefs  ;  "  sutordinate  cliiefs  are  correctly  called 
"chieftaius." 


of  obtaining  all  assistance  and  information 
necessary  to  his  comfortable  settlement  and 
success  in  his  new  home. 

Indeed,  this  movement  of  the  Erasers  has  so 
much  to  commend  it,  that  their  example  has 
been  followed  by  persons  of  other  names,  in 
the  United  States  as  weU  as  in  Canada,  and 
similar  clan  confederations  are  in  the  way  of 
being  formed  under  names  that  are  certaiulv 
not  Highland. 


Bajhjb — Heath  (a  species  named  the  Me 
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From  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Jlenziesea 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  first  who 
settled  in  Scotland  of  this  surname  was  a 
branch  of  the  Anglo-Norman  family  of  Me}-ners, 
by  corruption  Jtlanners.  But  this  supposition 
does  not  seem  to  be  well-founded. 

The  family  of  Menxies  obtained  a  footing  in 
Athole  at  a  very  early  p=iiod,  as  appears  from 
a  charter  granted  by  Eobert  de  Meyners  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  Tliis  Eolert  de 
Meyuers,  knight,  on  the  accession  ( f  Alexander 
III.  (1249)  was  appointed  lord  high  chamber- 
lain of  Scotland.  His  son,  Alexander  de 
Meyncrs,  possessed  the  lands  of  Weem  and 
Aberfekly  in  Athole,  and  Glendochart  in 
Breadalbane,  besides  his  original  seat  of 
Duirisdeor  in  Nithsdale,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Kobert,  in  the  estates  of 
Weem,  Aberfeldy,  and  Durrisdeer,  whilst  hifi 
second  son,  Thomas,  obtained  the  lands  of 
Fortingal. 

From  the  former  of  these  is  descended  the 
family  of  Menzies  of  Castle  Menzies,  hut 
that  of  Menzies  of  Eortingal  terminated   in 
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an  heiress,  by  whose  marriage  with  James 
Stewart,  a  natural  son  of  the  Wolf  of 
Badenoch,  the  property  was  transferred  to 
the  Stewarts. 

In  14S",  Sir  Eobert  de  Mengues,  knight, 
obtained  from  the  crown,  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  his  mansion-house  by  fire,  a 
grant  of  the  whole  lands  and  estates  erected 
into  a  free  barony,  under  the  title  of  the 
barony  of  IMenzies.  From  this  Sir  Eobert 
lineally  descended  Sir  Alexander  Menzies  of 
Castle  Menzies,  who  was  created  a  baronet  of 
Nova  Scotia,  2d  September  16G5. 

Sir  Eobert  Menzies,  the  seventh  baronet, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  20th  August  1844, 
is  the  27th  of  the  family  in  regular  de- 
scent. The  ancient  designation  of  the 
family  was  Menzies  of  Weem,  their  common 
style  in  old  writings.  In  1423  "David 
Menzies  of  Weem  (de  Wimo) "  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
"  under  the  most  clement  lord  and  lady,  Eric 
and  PhUippa,  king  and  queen  of  Denmark, 
Swedland,  and  Norway." 

The  Gaelic  appellation  of  the  clan  is  Mein- 
tiarich,  a  term,  by  way  of  distinction,  also 
ipphed  to  the  chief  Of  the  eighteen  clans 
ffho  fought  under  Eobert  Bruce  at  Bannock- 
burn,  the  Menzies  was  one. 

The  "Men^-esses"  of  Athole  and  Appin 
Dull  are  named  in  the  parliamentary  roUs  of 
1587,  as  among  "  the  clans  that  have  captains, 
chiefs,  and  chieftains."  Castle  Menzies,  the 
pru«:ipal  modern  seat  of  the  chief,  stands  to 
the  east  of  Loch  Tay,  in  the  parish  and  near 
to  the  church  of  Weem,  in  Perthshire.  Weem 
Castle,  the  old  mansion,  is  picturesquely 
situated  under  a  rock,  called  Craig  Uamh, 
hence  its  name.  In  1502,  it  was  burnt  by 
Niel  Stewart  of  Forttngal,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  respecting  the  lands  of  Eannoch. 

In  1644,  when  the  Marquis  of  Montrose 
appeared  in  arms  for  Charles  I.,  and  had 
commenced  his  march  from  Athole  towards 
Strathern,  he  sent  forward  a  trumpeter,  with 
a  friendly  notice  to  the  Menzieses,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  pass  through  their  country. 
His  messenger,  unhappily,  was  maltreated,  and, 
as  some  writers  say,  slain  by  them.  They 
also  harassed  the  rear  of  his  army,  which  so 
exasperated  Montrose,  that  he  ordered  liis  men 


to  plunder  and  lay  waste  their  lands  and  burn 
their  houses. 

During  the  rebellion  of  1715,  several  gentle- 
men of  the  clan  Menzies  were  taken  prisoners 
at  the  battle  of  Dunblane.  One  of  them, 
Menzies  of  Culdares,  having  been  pardoned  for 
his  share  in  the  rebellion,  felt  himself  bound 
not  to  join  in  that  of  1745.  He  sent,  however, 
a  valuable  horse  as  a  present  to  Prince  Charles, 
but  his  servant  who  had  it  in  charge,  was  seized 
and  executed,  nobly  refusing  to  divulge  his 
master's  name,  though  offered  his  life  if  he 
would  do  so.  In  the  latter  rebellion,  Menzies 
of  Shian  took  out  the  clan,  and  held  the  rank 
of  colonel,  though  the  cliief  remained  at  home. 
The  effective  force  of  the  clan  Ln  1745  was  300. 

The  family  of  Menzies  of  Pitfoddels  in 
Aberdeenshire,  is  now  extinct.  Gilbert  Men- 
zies of  this  family,  carrying  the  royal  standard 
at  the  last  battle  of  Montrose,  in  1650,  re- 
peatedly refused  quarter,  and  fcU  rather  than 
give  up  his  charge.  The  last  laird,  John 
Menzies  of  Pitfoddels,  never  married,  and 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  large  estate  to 
the  endowment  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  College. 
He  died  in  1843. 

CHISHOLM. 


Badge— Fern. 

The  modern  clan  Chisholm  or  Siosal,  in 
Inverness-shire,  though  claiming  to  be  of  Celtic 
origin,  are,  it  is  probable,  descended  from  one 
of  the  northern  collaterals  of  the  original  family 
of  Chisholme  of  Chishokne  in  Eoxburghshire, 
which  possessed  lands  there  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III. 

Few  families  have  asserted  their  right  to  he 
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considered  as  a  Gaelic  clan  with  greater  vehe- 
mence than  the  Chisholms,  notwithstanding 
that  there  are  perhaps  few  whose  Lowland 
origin  is  less  doubtful.  Their  early  charters 
suffice  to  establish  the  real  origin  of  the 
family  with  great  clearness.  The  Highland 
possessions  of  the  family  consist  of  Comer, 
Stratliglass,  &c.,  in  which  is  situated  their 
castle  of  Erchless,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  acquired  these  lands  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  there  exists  a  confirmation  of  an  indenture 
betwixt  WUliam  de  Fenton  of  Baky  on  the  one 
part,  and  ^'Margaret  de  la  Ard  domina  de 
Ercldess  and  Tlinmas  de  Chishehne  her  son  and 
heir"  on  the  other  part,  dividing  between  them 
the  lands  of  which  they  were  heirs  portioners, 
and  among  these  lands  is  the  barony  of  the 
Ard  in  Inverness-shire.  This  deed  is  dated  at 
Kinrosgy,  25th  of  April,  IWX 


In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  nusband 
of  Margaret  must  have  been  Alexander  de 
Chishelme,  who  is  mentioned  in  1368  as  com- 
portioner  of  the  barony  of  Ard  along  with  Lord 
Fenton. 

The  Chisholms  came  into  prominence  in 
the  reign  of  David  II.,  when  Sir  Eobert  de 
Chisholra  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Eobert 
Lauder  of  Quarrelwood,  and  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  government  of  Urquhart 
Castle.  In  1376  he  occupied  the  important 
position  of  justiciar  north  of  the  Forth. 

Wiland  de  Chesholm  obtained  a  charter  of 
the  lands  of  Comer  dated   9th  April   1513. 


In  1587,  the  chiefs  on  whose  lands  resided 
"  broken  men,"  were  called  upon  to  give 
security  for  their  peaceable  behaviour,  among 
wliom  appears  "  Cheishohue  of  Cummer." 
After  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  in  1689, 
Erchless  castle,  the  seat  of  the  chief,  was 
garrisoned  for  King  James,  and  Gi^neral  Liv- 
ingstone, the  commander  of  the  government 
forces,  had  considerable  difficulty  in  dislodging 
the  Higlilanders.  In  1715,  Euari,  or  Eoderick 
Maclan,  the  chief,  signed  the  address  of  a 
hundred  and  two  chiefs  and  heads  of  houses 
to  George  the  First,  expressive  of  their  attach- 
ment and  loyalty,  but  no  notice  being  taken  of 
it,  he  engaged  very  actively  in  the  rising  under 
the  Earl  of  Mar;  and  at  the  battle  of  Dunblane, 
the  clan  was  headed  by  Chisholm  of  Crocfin,  an 
aged  veteran,  for  which  the  estates  of  the  chief 
w(n-e  forfeited  and  sold.  In  1727,  ho  procured, 
with  several  other 
chiefs,  a  pardon 
under  tlie  privy 
seal,  and  the  lands 
„e^^  were     subsequently 

conveyed,  by  the 
then  proprietor,  to 
Eoderick's  eldest 
son,  who  entailed 
them  on  his  heirs 
male.  In  1 745,  this 
chief  joined  the 
standard  of  the 
Pretender  with  his 
clan,  and  CoHn,  his 
youngest  son,  was 
appointed  colonel  of 
the  clan  battalion. 
Lord  President  Forbes  thus  states  the  strength 
of  the  Chisholms  at  that  period.  "Chisholms 
— Their  chief  is  Chisholm  of  Strathglass,  in 
Gaelic  called  Chisallich.  His  lands  are  held 
crown,  and  he  can  bring  out  two  hundred  \ 
of  the  men." 

Alexander  Chisholm,  chief  of  the  clan,  who 
succeeded  m  1785,  left  an  only  cliild,  Mary, 
married  to  James  Gooden,  Esq.,  London,  and   i 
djing  in  1793,  the  chiefsliip  and  estates,  agree-   j 
ably   to  the  deed   of  entail,  devolved  on  his   ' 
youngest  brother,  William,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  Duncan  MacDonnell,    ■ 
Esq.  of  Glengarry,  and  left  two  sons  and  ona   ' 
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daughter.  On  his  death  in  1817  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  elder  son,  Alexander  WiUiam, 
once  member  of  parliament  for  Inverness-shire, 
who  died,  prematurely,  in  September  1838. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Duncan 
MacDomieU  Chisholm,  who  died  in  London 
14th  September  18.^8,  aged  47,  when  the  estate 
devolved  on  James  Sutherland  Chisholm,  the 
present  Chisholm,  son  of  Eoderich,  son  of  Archi- 
bald, eldest  son  of  the  above  Alexander,  who 
resides  at  Erchleas  Castle,  Inverness-shire. 

The  common  designation  of  the  chief  of  tha 
liouse  is  The  Chisholm,  and  whatever  be  its 
antiquity,  it  is  a  title  which  is  very  generally 
accorded  to  him,  and,  like  the  designation  of 
"  The  O'Connor  Don,"  has  even  been  sanc- 
tioned by  use  in  the  senate.  An  old  chief  of 
the  clan  Chisholm  once  not  very  modestly  said 
that  there  were  but  three  persons  in  the  world 
entitled  to  it — "  the  Pope,  the  King,  and  tlie 
Chisholm." 

One  of  the  chiefs  of  tliis  clan  having  carried 
off  a  daughter  of  Lord  Lovat,  placed  her  on  an 
islet  in  Loch  Bruirach,  where  she  was  soon 
discovered  by  the  Frazers,  who  had  mustered 
for  the  rescue.  A  severe  conflict  ensued,  during 
which  the  young  lady  was  accidentally  slain 
by  her  own  brother.  A  plaintive  Gaelic  song 
records  the  sad  calamity,  and  numerous  tumuli 
mark  the  graves  of  those  who  fell. 

The  once  great  family  of  Chisholme  of  Crom- 
ux,  sometimes  ^vritten  Crostleck,  in  Perth- 
shire, which  for  above  a  century  held  the  here- 
ditary baUie  and  justiciar3'-ship  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical lordship  of  Dunblane,  and  furnished  three 
bishops  to  that  see,  but  which  is  now  extinct, 
was  also  descended  from  the  border  Chisholmes. 


There  are  a  number  of  families — for  they 
can  scarcely  be  called  clans — living  on  the 
Highland  borders,  and  who  have  at  one  time 
played  an  important  part  in  Highland  history, 
sad  some  of  whom  at  the  present  day  are  re- 
garded as  genuine  Highland  families.  The 
Murrays  of  the  Athole  family  descend  from 
Sir  John  de  Moravia,  who  died  about  1225, 
and  was  contemporary  with  the  above  William 
de  Moravia.  His  grandson  Sir  William  de 
Moravia  acquired  the  lands  of  Tullibardine,  an 
estate  in  the  lower  part  of  Perthshire,  with  lu's 
wife  Adda,  daughter  of  Malise,  Seneschal  of 


Strathern,  as  appears  by  charters  dated  in  1282 
and  1284.  We  shall  conclude  this  account  of 
the  HigUand  clans  by  referring  briefly  to  the 
family  history  of  these  houses. 

STEWART-MURRAY  (ATHOLE). 

Hra2l 


G.4DGB — Jumper 

The  great  family  of  Murray  or  Moray 
(oocasionaUy  in  old  deeds  Murreff)  is  supposed 
to  have  descended  from  Preskine  (or  Priskin), 
a  Fleming,  who  settled  in  Scotland  in  the  reign 
of  David  L  (1122-1153),  and  acquired  from 
that  monarch  the  lands  of  Strathbroch  in 
Linlithgotvshire,  and  of  Duff'us  in  Moray. 

Friskin's  grandson,  WiUiam  de  Moravia,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  and  heiress  of  David  de  Oli- 
fard,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Morays  of 
Bothwell  and  Abercaimy,  represented  by  the 
latter  till  the  death  of  the  late  Major  William 
Moray  Stirling  in  1850,  when  the  male  line 
became  extinct,  and  the  property  passed  to  his 
sister,  the  late  Mrs  Home  Drummond  of  Blair 
Drummond. 

His  descendant,  the  7th  in  possession.  Sir 
William  Murray  of  Tullibardine,  succeeded  to 
the  estates  of  his  family  in  1446.  He  was 
sheriff  of  Perthshire,  and  in  1458  one  of  the 
lords  named  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
who  were  of  the  king's  daily  council.  He  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Colquhoun 
of  Luss,   great  chamberlain  of  Scotland,   by 
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whom  he  had  a  numerous  issue.  According 
to  tradition,  they  had  seventeen  sous,  from 
whom  a  great  many  families  of  the  name  of 
Murray  are  descended.  In  a  curious  document 
entitled  "The  Declaration  of  George  Halley, 
in  Ochterarder,  concerning  the  Laird  of  Tulli- 
bardine's  seventeen  sons — 1710,"  it  is  stated 
that  they  "  lived  all  to  be  men,  and  that  they 
waited  all  one  day  upon  their  father  at  Stirling, 
to  attend  the  king,  with  each  of  them  one 
servant,  and  their  father  two.  This  happening 
shortly  after  an  Act  was  made  by  King  James 
Fifth,  discharging  any  person  to  travel  with 
great  numbers  of  attendants  besides  their  own 
family,  and  having  challenged  the  laird  of 
TuUibardtne  for  breaking  the  said  Act,  he 
answered  he  brought  only  his  own  sons,  with 
their  necessary  attendants ;  with  which  the 
king  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  gave  them 
small  lands  in  heritage." 

The  eldest  of  TuUibardiue's  seventeen  sons. 
Sir  AVilliam  Murray  of  Tullibardine,  had,  with 
other  issue,  William,  his  successor,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Murray,  ancestor  of  the  VLscounts 
Storinout.  His  great-grandson.  Sir  William 
Murray  of  Tidlibardine,  was  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Eeformation  in  Scotland.  George 
Halley,  in  the  curious  document  already 
quoted,  says  that  "  Sir  William  Murray  of 
I'ullibardine  having  broke  Argyll's  face  with 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  in  King  James  the 
Sixth's  presence,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  Afterwards,  the  king's  mails  and 
slaughter  cows  were  not  paid,  neither  could 
any  subject  to  the  realm  be  able  to  compel 
those  who  were  bound  to  pay  them ;  upon 
which  the  king  cried  out—'  0,  if  I  had  Will 
Murray  again,  he  would  soon  get  my  mails  and 
slaughter  cows ;'  to  which  one  standing  by 
replied — '  That  if  his  Majesty  would  not  take 
Sir  William  Murray's  life,  he  might  return 
shortly.'  The  king  answered, '  He  would  be 
loath  to  take  his  life,  for  he  had  not  another 
subject  like  him  !'  Upon  which  promise  Sir 
William  Murray  returned  and  got  a  commission 
from  the  king  to  go  to  the  north,  and  lift  up 
the  mails  and  the  cows,  which  he  speedily  did, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  king,  so  that 
immediately  after  he  was  made  lord  comp- 
troller."    This  office  heobtained  in  1565. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Murray,  the  twelfth 


feudal  baron  of  Tullibardiue,  was  brougiit  up 
with  King  James,  who  Ln  1592  constituted 
him  his  master  of  the  household.  On  10th 
July  1G06  he  was  created  Earl  of  Tullibardine. 
His  lordship  married  Catherine,  fourth  daughter 
of  David,  second  Lord  Drummond,  and  died  ia 
I  1609. 

His  eldest  son,  William,  second  Earl  of 
Tullibardine,  married  Lady  Dorothea  Stewart, 
eldest  daughter  and  heir  of  line  of  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Athole  of  the  Stewart  family,  who  died 
in  1595  without  male  issue.  He  eventually,in 
1625,  petitioned  King  Charles  the  First  for  the 
earldom  of  Athole.  The  king  received  the  peti- 
tion graciously,  and  gave  his  royal  word  that 
it  should  be  done.  The  earl  accordingly  sur- 
rendered the  title  of  Earl  of  Tullibardine  into 
the  king's  hands,  lstAprill626,  to  be  conferred 
on  his  brother  Sir  Patrick  Murray  as  a  sepa- 
rate dignity,  but  before  the  patents  could  bo 
issued,  his  lordship  died  the  same  year.  His 
son  John,  however,  obtained  in  February  1629 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Athole,  and  thus  became  the 
first  earl  of  the  Murray  branch,  and  the  earldom 
of  Tullibardine  was  at  the  same  time  granted  to 
Sir  Patrick.  This  Earl  of  Athole  was  a  zealous 
royalist,  and  joined  the  association  formed  by 
the  Earl  of  Montrose  for  the  king  at  Cumber- 
nauld,in  January  1641.  He  died  in  June  1642. 
His  eldest  son  John,  second  Earl  of  Athole  of 
the  Murray  family,  also  faithfully  adhered  to 
Charles  the  First,  and  was  excepted  by  Crom- 
well out  of  his  act  of  grace  and  indemnity,  12th 
April  1654,  when  he  was  only  about  nineteen 
years  of  age.  At  the  Eestoration,  he  was  sworn 
a  privy  councillor,  obtained  a  charter  of  the 
hereditary  office  of  sheriff  of  Fife,  and  in  1663 
was  appoiuted  justice-general  of  Scotland.  In 
1670  he  was  constituted  captain  of  the  king's 
guards,in  1672  keeperof  the  privy  seal,  and  14th 
January  1673,  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session. 
In  1670  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Tulli- 
bardine on  the  death  of  James,  fourth  earl  of 
the  new  creation,  and  was  created  Marquis  of 
Athole  in  1676.  He  increased  the  power  of 
his  family  by  his  marriage  with  Lady  Amelia 
Sophia  Stanley,  third  daughter  of  the  seventh 
Earl  of  Derby,  beheaded  for  his  loyalty  15th 
October  1651.  Through  her  mother,  Charlotte 
de  la  TremouiUe,  daughter  of  Claude  da  la 
TremouUle,  Duke  of  Thouars  and  Prince  of 
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Palmont,  she  was  related  in  blood  to  the  Em- 
peror o-f  CJemiany,  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  th3  Prince  of  Orange,  the  l>uke  of 
Savoy,  and  most  of  the  principal  families  of 
Europe ;  and  by  her  the  family  of  Athole  ac- 
quired the  seigaory  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
also  large  property  in  that  island. 

John,  the  second  Marquis  and  first  Duke 
of  Athole,  then  designated  Lord  Murray,  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  inquiring  into 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe  in  1693.  He  was 
created  a  peer  in  his  father's  lifetime,  by  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Tullibardine,  Viscount  of  Glen- 
almond,  and  Lord  Murray,  for  life,  by  patent 
dated  27th  July  1696,  and  in  April  1703  he 
was  appointed  lord  privy  seaL  On  the  30th 
July  of  that  year,  immediately  after  his  father's 
death,  he  was  created  IHike-of  Athole  by  Queen 
Anne,  and  invested  with  the  order  of  the 
Thistle.  His  grace  died  1 4th  November  1 724. 
He  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Catherine, 
daaghter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  by  whom 
he  had  six  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  secondly 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  "William  Lord  Eoss,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  His 
eldest  son  John,  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  1709. 
His  second  son  William,  who  succeeded  his 
brother,  was  the  Marquis-  of  Tullibardine  who 
acted  the  prominent  part  in  both  the  Scottish 
rebellions  of  last  century.  In  1745  he  accom- 
panied Prince  Charles  Edward  to  Scotland, 
and  landed  with  hrm  at  Borodale  25th  July. 
He  was  styled  Duke  of  Athole  by  the  Jaoo- 
^bites.  After  the  battle  of  Culloden  he  fled  to 
the  westward,  intending  to  embark  for  the 
Isle  of  Mull,  but  being  unable,  from  the  bad 
state  of  his  health,  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
travelling  under  concealment,  he  surrendered, 
on  the  27th  April  1746,  to  Mr  Buchanan  of 
Drummakill,  a  Stirlingshire  gentleman.  Being 
conveyed  to  London  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  died  on  the  9th  July  following. 
James,  the  second  Duke  of  Athole,  was  the 
third  son  of  the  first  duke.  He  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
November  1724,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  elder 
brother  William,  attainted  by  parliament.  Being 
maternal  great-grandson  of  James,  seventh  Earl 
of  Derby,  upon  the  death  of  the  tenth  earl  of 
that    line  he   claimed  and   was   allowed   the 


English  barony  of  Strange,  which  had  been 
conferred  on  Lord  Derby  by  writ  of  summons 
in  1628.  His  grace  was  married,  first  to  Jean, 
widow  of  James  Lannoy  of  Hammersmitli,  and 
sister  of  Sir  John  Frederick,  Bart.,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters;  secondly  ti. 
Jane,  daughter  of  John  Drummond  of  Meg- 
ginch,  who  had  no  issue.  The  latter  was  the 
heroine  of  Dr  Austen's  song  of  'For  lack  ol 
gold  she's  left  me,  0 !'  She  was  betrothed  to 
that  gentleman,  a  physician  in  Edinburgh,  when 
the  Duke  of  Athole  saw  her,  and  falling  in  love 
with  her,  made  proposals  of  marriage,  which 
were  accepted ;  and,  as  Bums  says,  she  jilted 
the  doc  tor.  Having  survived  her  first  husband, 
she  married  a  second  time,  Lord  Adam  Gordon. 
The  son  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
second  Duke  of  Athole  died  young.  Charlotte, 
his  youngest  daughter,  succeeded  on  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1764,  to  the  barony  oi 
Strange  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
She  married  her  cousin,  John  Murray,  Esq., 
eldest  son  of  Lord  George  Murray,  fifth  son  of 
the  first  duke,  and  the  celebrated  generalissimo 
of  the  forces  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  in  1745. 
Though  Lord  George  was  attainted  by  parlia- 
ment for  his  share  in  the  rebellion,  his  son  was 
allowed  to  succeed  his  uncle  and  father-in-law 
as  third  duke,  and  in  1765  he  and  his  duchess 
disposed  of  their  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  jNIan 
to  the  British  government  for  seventy  thousand 
pounds,  reserving,  however,  their  landed  inter- 
est in  the  island,  with  the  patronage  of  the 
bishopric  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefiees,  on 
payment  of  the  annual  sura  of  one  hundred 
and  orte  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  eleven 
pence,  and  rendering  two  falcons  to  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England  upon  the  days  of  their 
coronation.  His  grace,  who  had  seven  sons  and 
four  daughters,  died  5th  November  1774,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  John,  fourth 
duke,  who  in  1786  was  created  Earl  Strange 
and  Baron  Murray  of  Stanley,  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  died  in  1830. 
The  fourth  duke  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  John,  who  was  for  many  years  a  recluse, 
and  died  single  14th  September  1846.  His 
next  brother  James,  a  major-general  in  the 
army,  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  King- 
dom, as  baron  Glenlyon  of  Glenlyon,  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  9th  July  1821.     He  married 
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in  May  1810,  Emily,  second  daughter  of  the  '  sod,  John  James  Hugh  Henry,  seventh  Duke  of 

Dnke  of  Northumherland,  and  by  her  he  had 

two  sons  and  two  daughters.     He  died  in  1837. 

His   eldest    son,  George  Augustus  Frederick 

John,  Lord  Glenlyon,  became,  on  the  death  of 

his  uncle  in  1846,  si.x.th  Duke  of  Atliole.     He 

died  in  1864,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only 


Athoie,  who  inherited  the  barony  of  Percy  and 
several  co-heirships  on  the  death  of  his  great 
uncle  Algernon,  fourth  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land in  1865.  The  family  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Athoie  is  Blair  Castle,  Perthshire,  a 
view  of  which,  as  restored  in  1872,  is  here  given. 


The  first  baronet  of  the  Ochterttre  family 
was  William  Moray  of  Ochtertyre,  who  was 
created  a  baron  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  remainder 
to  his  heirs  male,  7th  June  1673.  He  was 
descended  from  Patrick  Moray,  the  first  styled 
of  Ochtertyre,  who  died  in  1476,  a  son  of  Sir 
David  Murray  of  Tullibardine.  The  family 
continued  to  speU  their  name  Moray  till  1739, 
when  the  present  orthography,  Murray,  was 
adopted  by  Sir  William,  third  baronet. 

Deummond. 

The  name  of  Drummosd  may  be  derived 
originally  from  the  parish  of  Drymen,  in  what 
is  now  the  western  district  of  Stirlingshire. 
The  Gaelic  name  is  Druiman,  signifying  a 
ridge,  or  high  ground. 

An  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  Perth  I 
thus  fancifully   interprets  the   origin    of  the  ■ 
name  :  Drum  in  Gaelic  signifies  a  height,  and 
onde  a  wave,  the  name  being  given  to  Maurice  i 


the  Hungarian,  to  e.\press  how  gallantly  he 
had  conducted  through  the  swelling  waves  the 
ship  in  which  Prince  Edgar  and  his  two  sisters 
had  embarked  for  Hungary,  when  they  were 
driven  out  of  their  course  on  the  Scottish 
coast.  There  are  other  conjectural  derivations 
of  the  name,  but  the  territorial  definition  above 
mentioned  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  one. 

The  chief  of  the  famUy  at  the  epoch  of  their 
first  appearing  in  written  records  >vas  JIalcolm 
Beg  (or  the  Little),  chamberlain  on  the  estate 
of  Levenax,  and  the  fifth  from  the  Hungarian 
]\Iaurice,  who  married  Ada,  daughter  of  Mal- 
duin,  third  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  Beatrix, 
daughter  of  Walter,  lord  high  steward  of  Scot- 
land, and  died  before  1260. 

Two  of  his  grandsons  are  recorded  as  having 
sworn  fealty  to  Edward  the  First. 

The  name  of  one  of  them,  Gilbert  de  Dro- 
miind,  "del  County  de  Dunbretan,"  appears  in 
Prynne's  copy  of  the  Ragman  KoiL     He  was 
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I)[Uii,U')ud  of  Balqiiapple  in  Perthshire,  and 
had  a  son,  Malcolm  de  Urummond,  who  also 
Bwore  fealty  to  Edward  in  1296,  and  was 
father  of  Bryce  Drummond,  killed  in  1330  by 
the  Monteiths. 

DRUJIMOND. 


Thyme  (or  mother  of  thyme). 


The  other,  the  elder  brother  of  Gilbert, 
named  Sir  John  de  Droniund,  married  his 
relation,  a  daughter  of  Walter  Stewart,  Earl 
of  Menteith,  and  countess  in  her  own  right. 

His  eldest  sou,  Sir  Malcolm  de  DiUmmond, 
attached  himself  firmly  to  the  cause  of  Bruce. 
King  Robert,  after  the  battle  of  Baunockburn, 
bestowed  upon  him  certain  lands  in  Perthshire. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Graham 
of  Kincardine,  elder  brother  of  Sir  John  Gra- 
ham, and  ancestor  of  tho  family  of  Montrose. 
He  had  a  son.  Sir  Malcolm  Drummond,  who 
died  about  1346.  The  latter  had  three  sons, 
John,  Maurice,  and  Walter.  The  two  former 
married  heiresses. 

Maurice's  lady  was  sole  heiress  of  Concraig 
and  of  the  stewardship  of  Strathearn,  to  both 
of  which  he  succeeded. 

The  wife  of  John,  the  eldest  son,  was  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  William 
de  Montefex,  with  whom  he  got  the  lands  of 
Anchterarder,  Kincardine  In  Monteith,  CargUl, 
and  StobhaU  in  Perthshire  He  had  four  sons, 
Sir  Malcolm,  Sir  John,  William,  and  Dougal; 
and  three  daughters — Annabella,  married,  in 
1357,  John,  Earl  of  Carrick,  high  steward  of 
Scotland,  afterwards  King  Robert  the  Third, 
and  thus  became  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  the 
mother  of  David,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  starved 


I  to  death  in  the  palace  of  Falkland,  in  1402, 
I  and  of  James  the  First,  as  well  as  of  tliiee 
daughters ;  Margaret,  married  to  Sir  CoUn 
Campbell  of  Lochow,  Jean,  to  Stewart  of 
DonaUy,  and  Mary,  to  Macdonald  of  the 
Isles. 

About  1360,  in  consequence  of  a  feud  which 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  Drummonds 
and  the  Menteith  s  of  Rusky,  the  residence  of 
the  family  seems  to  have  been  transferred  froui 
Dry  men,  in  Stirlingshire,  where  they  had  chieily 
lived  for  about  two  hundred  years,  to  StobhaU, 
in  Perthshire,  which  had  somo  years  before 
come  into  their  possession  by  marriage. 

Sir  Malcolm  Dr'imciond,  tho  eldest  son, 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Mar  in  right  of  his 
wife,  Lady  Isabel  Douglas,  only  daughter  of 
William,  first  Earl  of  Douglas.  His  death 
was  a  violent  one,  having  been  seized  by  a 
band  of  ruffians  and  imprisoned  till  he  died  "of 
his  hard  captivity."  This  happened  before 
27th  May  U03.  Not  long  after  his  death, 
Alexander  Stewart,  a  natui'al  son  of  "the  Wolf 
of  Badenoch,"  a  bandit  and  robber  by  profession, 
having  cast  his  eyes  on  the  lands  of  the  earldom, 
stormed  the  countess'  castle  of  Kildrummioj 
and,  either  by  violence  or  persuasion,  obtained 
her  in  marriage.  As  Sir  Malcolm  Drummond 
had  died  without  issue,  his  brother,  John, 
succeeded  him. 

John's  eldest  son,  Sir  Walter  Drummond, 
was  knighted  by  King  James  the  Second,  and 
died  in  1455.  He  had  three  sons :  Sir  Malcolm 
his  successor;  John,  dean  of  Dunblane;  and 
Walter  of  Ledcriefi',  ancestor  of  the  Drum- 
monds of  Blair-Dbummond  (now  the  Home 
Drommonds,  Henry  Home,  the  celebrated  Loid 
Karnes,  having  married  Agatha,  daughter  of 
James  Drummond  of  Blair-Drummond,  and 
successor  in  the  estate  to  her  nephew  in  17C6); 
of  Cairdrum;  of  Newton,  and  other  families  of 
the  name. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  main  stem,  that  is, 
the  Cargill  and  Stobhall  family,  Sir  Malcolm 
by  name,  had  great  possessions  in  the 
counties  of  Dumbarton,  Perth,  and  Stii-ling, 
and  died  in  1470  By  his  wife  Marion, 
daughter  of  Murray  of  TuUibardine,  he  had  six 
sons.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  John,  was  first  Lord 
Drummond. 

Sir  John,  the  eldest  son,  was  a  personage  of 
2  B 
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considerable  importance  iu  the  reigns  of  James 
the  Third  and  Fourth,  having  been  concerned 
in  most  of  the  public  transactions  of  that  period. 
He  died  in  1519. 

By  his  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Lindsay, 
daughter  of  David,  Duke  of  Montrose,  the 
first  Lord  Drummond,  had  three  sons,  and  six 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Margaret,  was 
mistress  to  James  the  Fourth.  Malcolm,  the 
eldest  son,  predeceased  his  father.  William, 
the  second  son,  styled  master  of  Drummond, 
suffered  on  the  scaffold. 

WUliam  had  two  sons,  "Walter  and  Andrew, 
ancestor  of  the  Drummonds  of  Belltclone. 
Walter  died  in  1518,  before  his  grandfather. 
By  Lady  Elizabeth  Graham,  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Montrose,  he  had  a  son,  David, 
second  Lord  Drummond,  who  was  served  heir 
to  liis  great-grandfather,  John,  first  lord,  17th 
Fobraary  1520.  Of  his  two  sons,  Patrick, 
the  elder,  was  third  Lord  Drummond;  James, 
the  younger,  created,  31st  January  1G09,  Lord 
Maderty,  was  ancestor  of  the  vdscounts  of 
Strathallan. 

Patrick,  third  Lord  Drummond,  embraced 
the  reformed  rehgion,  and  spent  some  time  iu 
France.  He  died  before  1600.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  David  Lindsay  of  Edzell,  eventually  Earl  of 
Crawford,  he  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters. 

The  elder  son,  James,  fourth  Lord  Drum- 
mond, passed  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
youth  in  France,  and  after  James  the  Sixth's 
accession  to  the  English  throne  he  attended 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Spanish  court.  On  his  return  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Perth,  4th  March  1605.  John,  the 
younger  son,  succeeded  his  brother  in  1611,  as 
second  Earl  of  Perth. 

The  Hon.  John  Drummond,  second  son  of 
James,  third  Earl  of  Perth,  was  created  in 
1685  Viscount,  and  in  1686  Earl  of  Melfort; 
and  his  representative  Captain  George  Drum- 
mond, due  de  Melfort,  and  Count  de  Lussan 
in  France,  whose  claim  to  the  earldom  of 
Perth  in  the  Scottish  peerage  was  established  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  June  1853,  is  the  chief  of 
the  clan  Drummond,  which,  more  than  any 
other,  signalised  itself  by  its  fidelity  to  the  lost 
cav.ae  of  the  Stuarts. 


Badge — Laurel  spirrge. 

The  surname  Gk^mb,  or  Graham,  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  word  grumaeh, 
applied  to  a  person  of  a  .stern  countenance  and 
manner.  It  may  possibly,  however,  be  con- 
nected with  the  British  word  grijm,  signifying 
strength,  seen  in  grime's  dyke,  erroneously 
called  Graham's  dyke,  the  name  popularly 
given  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  from  aa 
absurd  fable  of  Fordun  and  Boece,  that  one 
Greme,  traditionally  said  to  have  governed 
S-otland  during  the  minority  of  the  fabulous 
Eugene  the  Second,  broke  through  the 
mighty  rampart  erected  by  the  Eomans 
between  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde.  It  is 
unfortunate  for  this  fiction  that  the  first 
authenticated  person  who  bore  the  name  in 
North  Britain  was  Sir  William  de  Grreme  (the 
undoubted  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Montrose 
and  all  "the  gallant  Grahams"  in  this  country), 
who  came  to  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David 
the  First,  from  whom  he  received  the  lands  of 
Abercorn  and  Dalkeith,  and  witnessed  the 
charter  of  that  monarch  to  the  monks  of  the 
abbey  of  HoljTood  in  1128.  In  Gaelic  grim 
means  war,  battle.  Anciently,  the  word  Grimes- 
dike  was  applied  to  trenches,  roads,  aud  boun- 
daries, and  was  not  confined  to  Scotland. 

This  Anglo-Norman  knight,  Sir  William  de 
Graham,  had  two  sous,  Peter  and  John,  in  whom 
the  direct  line  was  carried  on.  The  elder, 
Peter  de  Graham,  styled  of  Dalkeith  and 
Abercorn,  had  also  two  sons,  Henry  and  Wil- 
liam. Henry  the  elder,  witnessed  some  of  the 
charters  of  King  William  the  Lion.     Ho  was 
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succeeded  by  his  son  Henry,  whose  son,  also 
named  Henry,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
lloger  Avenel  (who  died  in  1243),  acquired 
the  extensive  estates  of  Avenel,  in  Eskdale. 
His  grandson,  Sir  John  de  Graham  of  Dalkeith, 
had  a  son,  John  de  Graham,  who  dying  with- 
out issue,  was  the  last  of  the  elder  Hne  of  the 
original  stock  of  the  Grahams. 

The  male  line  of  the  family  was  carried  on 
by  the  younger  son  of  Sir  William  de  Graham 
first  above  mentioned,  John  de  Graham,  whose 
son,  David  de  Graham,  obtained  from  liis 
cousin,  Henry,  the  son  of  Peter  de  Graham, 
the  lands  of  Clifton  and  Clifton  Hall  in  Mid- 
Lothian,  and  from  King  William  the  Lion 
those  of  Charlton  and  Barrowfield,  as  well  as 
the  lordship  of  Kinnaber,  all  in  Forfarshire. 
This  was  the  first  connection  of  tlie  family 
with  the  district  near  Montrose,  whence  they 
subsequently  derived  their  ducal  title.  His 
eldest  son,  also  named  Sir  David  de  Graham, 
had,  from  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Alexander  the  Second,  with 
other  lands,  those  of  Dundatf,  in  StirlLngslvire. 
The  son  of  Sir  David  de  Graham  last  men- 
tioned, also  named  .Sir  David  de  Graham,  who 
appears  to  have  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Berwick,  acquired  fi-om  Malise, 
Earl  of  Strathearn,  the  lands  of  Kincardine, 
in  Perthshire,  which  became  one  of  the  chief 
designations  of  the  family.  He  died  about 
1270.  By  his  wife,  Annabella,  daughter  of 
Kobert,  Earl  of  Strathearn,  he  had  three  sons, 
namely.  Sir  Patrick,  who  succeeded  him;  the 
celebrated  Sir  John  the  Graham,  the  companion 
of  Wallace;  and  Sir  David,  one  of  the  nominees, 
his  eldest  brother  being  another,  of  Baliol,  in 
his  competition  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  1 292. 
His  eldest  son.  Sir  Patrick  Graham  of  Kincar- 
dine, fell  in  battle  against  the  English  at  Dun- 
bar, 28th  April  1296.  Another  son,  Sir  David 
de  Graham,  a  favourite  name  among  the  early 
Grahams,  was  also  designed  of  Kincardine. 
From  Eobert  the  First,  in  consideration  of 
his  good  and  faithful  services,  he  had  several 
grants,  and  exchanged  with  that  monarch  his 
property  of  Cardross  in  Dumbartonshire  for 
the  lands  of  "Old  Montrose"  in  Forfarshire. 
He  died  in  1327. 

Sir  William  Graham  of  Kincakdinb,  his  greatr 
grandson,  was  frequently  employed  in  nego- 


ciations  with  the  English  relative  to  the  liber- 
ation of  King  James  the  First.  He  was  twica 
married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons, 
Alexander, — who  predeceased  him,  leaving  two 
sons, — and  John.  His  second  wife  was  the 
princess  Mary  Stewart,  second  daughter  of 
King  Eobert  the  Second,  widow  of  the  Earl 
of  Angus  and  of  Sir  James  Kennedy  of 
Dunure ;  after  Sir  William  Graham's  death 
she  took  for  her  fourth  husband  Sir  Willianj 
Edmonstone  of  Duntreath.  By  this  lady  he 
had  five  sons,  namely,  1.  Sir  Eobert  Graham 
of  Strathcarron,  ancestor  of  the  Grahams  of 
Fintry,  of  Claverhouse,  and  of  Duntrune.  2. 
Patrick  Graham,  consecrated  bishop  of  Brechin, 
in  1463,  and  three  years  after  translated  to 
the  see  of  St.  Andrews.  3.  William,  ancestor 
of  the  Grahams  of  Garvoch  in  Perthshire, 
from  a  younger  son  of  whom  came  the  Grahama 
of  Balgowan,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
family  was  the  gallant  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
Lord  Lynedoch,  the  hero  of  Barossa.  4. 
Henry,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  5.  Walter, 
of  Wallacetown,  Dumbartonshire,  ancestor  of 
the  Grahams  of  Knockdoiian  in  Carrick,  and 
their  cadets. 

Patrick  Graham,  of  Kincardine,  the  son  of 
Alexander,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, and  was  created  a  peer  of  parliament  in  j 
1451,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Graham.  He 
died  in  1465.  His  only  son,  William,  second 
Lord  Graham,  married  lady  Anne  Douglas, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Angus, 
and  had  two  sons,  William,  third  Lord  Graham, 
and  George,  ancestor  of  the  Grahams  of  Calen- 
dar. 

William,  third  Lord  Graham,  sat  in  the 
first  parliament  of  King  James  the  Fourth, 
1488;  and  on  3d  March,  1504-5,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Montrose,  a  charter  being 
granted  to  him  of  that  date,  of  his  hereditary 
lands  of  "Auld  Montrose,"  which  were  then 
erected  into  a  free  barony  and  earldom  to 
be  called  the  barony  and  earldom  of  Montrose. 
It  is  from  these  lands,  therefore,  and  not 
from  the  town  of  Montrose,  that  the  family 
take  their  titles  of  earl  and  duke.  He 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  9th  September 
1513.  He  was  thrice  married.  By  his  first 
wife,  Annabella,  daughter  of  Lord  Drummond, 
he  had  a  son,  second  Earl  of  Montrose;  by  his 
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second  wife,  Janet,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald 
Edmonstone  of  Dimtreath,  he  had  three  daugh- 
ters; and  by  his  third  wife.  Christian  Wavance 
of  Segy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wavance  of 
Stevenston,  and  widow  of  the  ninth  Lord 
Halyburton  of  Dirleton,  two  sons,  Patrick, 
ancestor  of  the  Grajmes  of  Inchbrakie,  Perth- 
shire ;  and  Andrew,  consecrated  bishop  of 
Dunblane  in  1575,  and  the  first  protestant 
bishop  of  that  see. 

From  the  third  son  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Montrose  came  the  Grahams  of  Orchil,  and 
from  the  fourth  son  the  Grahams  of  Killearn. 
From  the  second  son  of  the  third  earl  descended 
the  Grahams  of  Braco,  who  once  possessed  a 
baronetcy  of  Nova  Scotia,  conferred  on  the 
first  of  the  famUy,  28th  September  1625. 
From  the  third  son  of  the  same  earl,  the 
Grahams  of  Soottistodn  derived  their  descent. 

The  Grahams  of  the  borders  are  descended 
from  Sir  John  Graham  of  KiLBRroE,  called, 
from  his  bravery,  Sir  John  "with  the  bright 
sword,"  second  son  of  Malise,  Earl  first  of 
Stratheani,  and  afterwards  of  Monteith,  by 
his  wife,  the  Lady  Ann  Vere,  daughter  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Sir  John  "  with  the  bright  sword  "  was  also 
ancestor  of  the  Grahams  of  Gartmore  in  Perth- 
shire. Sir  William  Graham  of  Gartmore,  created 
a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1665,  married 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  John  Graham, 
Lord  Kilpont  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Airth),  who 
was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  vassals,  James 
Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich,  in  the  camp  of  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  1644;  and  had  a  sou, 
Sir  John  Graham,  second  baronet  of  Gartmore, 
declared  insane  in  1696.  On  his  death,  12th 
July  1708,  without  issue,  the  baronetcy  became 
extinct,  and  the  representation  of  the  family 
devolved  upon  his  sister  Mary,  wife  of  James 
Hodge,  Esq.  of  Gladsmuir,  advocate.  Their 
only  daughter,  Mary  Hodge,  married,  in  1701, 
William,  son  of  John  Graham  of  Callingod, 
and  had  a  son,  WUliam  Graham,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Menteith. 

The  castle  of  Kilbryde,  near  Dunblane,  built 
by  Sir  John  "^7ith  the  bright  sword,"  in  1460, 
was  possessed  by  his  representatives,  the  Earls 
of  Menteith,  till  1640,  when  it  was  sold.  The 
Menteith  Grahams  were  called  the  Grahams 
"of  the   hens,"    from    the   following   circuni 


in  armed  party  of  the  Stewarts  oi 
Appin,  headed  by  Donald  Nan  Ord,*  called 
Donald  of  the  Hammer,  in  their  retreat  from  the 
disastrous  field  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  in  passing 
the  lake  of  Menteith,  stopped  at  a  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Menteith,  where  a  large  feast,  consist- 
ing principally  of  poultry,  was  prepared  for  a 
marriage  party,  and  ate  up  all  the  provisions; 
but,  being  immediately  pursued,  they  were  over- 
taken in  the  gorge  of  a  pass,  near  a  rock  called 
Craig- Vad,  or  the  Wolf's  cliff,  where  a  bloody 
encounter  took  place.  The  earl  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  followers  were  killed,  and  Donald 
of  the  Hammer  escaped,  amidst  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  with  only  a  single  attendant. 
From  the  cause  of  the  fight  the  Highlanders 
gave  the  name  of  Oramoch  na  Geric,  or  "Gra- 
hams of  the  hens,"  to  the  Menteith  branch 
ever  after. 

The  clan  Graham  were  principally  confined 
to  Jlenteith  and  Strathearn. 


3adoe — Rock  try, 


The  Gordons  are  an  ancient  and  distin- 
guished family,  originally  from  Normandy, 
where  their  ancestors  are  said  to  have  had  large 
possessions.  From  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
race,  many  fabulous  accounts  have  been  given 
of  the  descent  of  the  Gordons.  Some  derive 
them  from  a  city  of  Macedonia,  called  Gordonia, 
whence  they  went  to  Gaul ;  others  find  their 
origin  in  Spain,  Flanders,  &c.  Some  writers 
suppose  Bertrand  de  Gourdon  who,  in  1199, 
wounded  Richard  the  Lion-heart  mortally  with 

'  See  our  Account  of  the  Stewarts. 
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an  arrow  before  the  castle  of  Chalus  in  the 
Limoges,  to  have  been  the  great  ancestor  of 
the  Gordons,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  other  foundation  for  such  a  conjecture  than 
that  there  was  a  manor  in  Kormandy  called 
Gourdon.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  persons 
of  the  name  in  this  island  came  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1066.  According 
to  Chalmers,'  the  founder  of  this  great  family 
came  from  England  in  the  reign  of  David  the 
First  (1 124-53),  and  obtained  from  that  prince 
the  lands  of  Gordon  (anciently  Gordun,  or  Gor- 
dyn,itom,  as  Chalmers  supposes,  the  Gaelic  Gor- 
din,  "on  the  hUl").  He  left  two  sons,  Kichard, 
and  Adam,  who,  though  the  younger  son,  had 
a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Gordon,  with  the 
lands  of  Eanys  on  the  southern  side  of  it. 

The  elder  son,  Richard  de  Gordon,  granted, 
between  1150  and  1160,  certain  lands  to  the 
monks  of  Kelso,  and  died  in  1200.  His  son. 
Sir  Thomas  de  Gordon,  confirmed  by  charter 
these  donations,  and  his  son  and  successor,  also 
named  Thomas,  made  additional  grants  to  the 
same  monks,  as  well  as  to  the  religious  of 
Coldstream.  He  died  in  1285,  without  male 
issue,  and  his  only  daughter,  Alicia,  marrying 
her  cousin  Adam  de  Gordon,  the  son  of  Adam, 
younger  brother  of  Eichard  above  mentioned, 
the  two  branches  of  the  family  thus  became 
united. 

His  grandson.  Sir  Adam  de  Gordon,  Lord 
of  Gordon,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  time,  was  the  progenitor  of  most  of  the 
great  families  of  the  name  in  Scotland.  In 
reward  of  his  faithful  services,  Bruce  granted 
to  him  and  his  heirs  the  noble  lordship  of 
Strathbolgie  (now  Strathbogie),  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, then  in  the  Crown,  by  the  forfeiture  of 
David  de  Strathbogie,  Earl  of  Athole,  which 
grant  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  his  family  by 
several  charters  under  the  great  seaL  Sir 
Adam  fixed  his  residence  there,  and  gave  these 
lands  and  lordship  the  name  of  Huntly,  from  a 
village  of  that  name  in  the  western  extremity  of 
Gordon  parish,  in  the  !Merse,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  said  to  be  marked  only  by  a  solitary  tree. 
From  their  northern  domain,  the  family  after- 
wards acquired  the  titles  of  Lord,  Earl,  and  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly,  and  the  latter  is  now  their  chief 

^  Cal^doniaj  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 


title.  Sir  Adam  was  slain,  fighting  bravely  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  Scotch  army  at  the  battle 
of  Halidonhill,  July  12,  1333.  By  AnnabeUa, 
his  wife,  supposed  to  have  been  a  daughter  cf 
David  de  Strathbolgie  above  mentioned,  he 
had  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son, 
Sir  Alexander,  succeeded  him.  The  second 
son,  William,  was  ancestor  of  the  Viscounts  of 
Kenmure. 

Sir  John  Gordon,  his  great-grandson,  got  a 
new  charter  from  King  Eobert  the  Second  of 
the  lands  of  Strathbogie,  dated  13th  Juno 
1376.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bourne  in  1388.  His  son,  Sir  Adam,  lord  of 
Gordon,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Homildon,  14th 
September  1402.  By  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  WiUiam  Keith,  great  maresohal 
of  Scotland,  he  had  an  only  cliUd,  Elizabeth 
Gordon,  who  succeeded  to  the  whole  family 
estates,  and  having  married  Alexander  Seton, 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Seton  of  Seton.. 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Winton,  that  gentle- 
man was  styled  lord  of  Gordon  and  Huntly. 
He  left  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  became 
ancestor  of  the  Setons  of  Mekbum. 

Alexander,  the  elder,  was,  in  1449,  created 
Earl  of  Huntly,  with  limitation  to  his  heirs 
male,  by  Elizabeth  Crichton,  his  third  wife, 
they  being  obliged  to  bear  the  name  and  arms 
of  Gordon.  George,  the  sixth  earl,  was  created 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  by  King  James,  in  1599. 
George,  the  fourth  marquis,  was  made  Duke  of 
Gordon  in  1684.  George,  fifth  duke,  died 
without  issue  on  28th  May  1836.  At  his 
death  the  title  of  Duke  of  Gordon  became 
extinct,  as  well  as  that  of  Earl  of  Norwich  in 
the  British  peerage,  and  the  Marquisate  of 
Huntly  devolved  on  George  Earl  of  Aboyne, 
descended  from  Charles,  fourth  son  of  George, 
second  Marquis  of  Himtly,  while  the  Duke 
of  Eichmond  and  Lennox,  son  of  his  eldest 
sister,  succeeded  to  Gordon  castle,  Banflshire, 
and  other  estates  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Inver- 
ness-shire. 

The  clan  Gordon  was  at  one  period  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  numerous  in  the  north 
Although  the  chiefs  were  not  originally  of 
Celtic  origin,  as  already  shown,  they  yet  gave 
their  name  to  the  clan,  the  distinctive  badge 
of  which  was  the  rock  ivy.  The  clan  feuds 
and  battles  were  frequent,  especially  with  the 
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Mackintoshes,  the  Camerons,  the  Muira3's,  and  f  the  centre  of  which  the  former  stronghold  of 
the  Forbeses.  Their  principal  exploits  have  '  this  family  was  placed,  and  which  forms  the 
been  noticed  in  the  first  volume.  I  site  of  Gordon  castle,  considered  the  moso  mag- 


The  Duke  of  Gordon,  who  was  the  chief  of 
the  clan,  was  usually  styled  "  The  Cock  of  the 
North."  His  most  ancient  title  was  the  "Gude- 
man  of  the  Bog,"  from  the  Bog-of-Gight,  a 
morass  in  the  parish  of  Bellie,  Banffsliire,  in 


nificent  edilice  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  TLic 
Marquis  of  Huntly  is  now  the  chief  of  the  clan 
Gordon.  Of  the  name  of  Gordon,  there  are 
many  ancient  families  belonging  to  Aberdeen- 
sliire,  Banffshire,  and  the'north  of  Scotland. 


Jl^S^&^-i^t 


In  8  SI! 


gs^    -- 


.-^^ 


Gortion  Castle.     From  Nattea'  Scotia  Dejricta. 


plant. 


The  family  of  Cumtn,  Comtn,  Cumin,  CbM- 
MiN,  or  CuMMiNQ,  merit  notice  among  the  septs 


I  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  from  the  prominent 
figure  which  they  made  there  in  early  times. 
But  almost  all  authors  agree  in  representing 
them  as  having  come  from  England,  and  having 
been  of  either  Norman  or  Saxon  descent  origin- 
ally. The  time  when  they  migrated  north- 
wards is  also  well  marked  in  history.  The 
event  occurred  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  That 
prince  still  claimed  a  large  part  of  the  north 
of  England,  and,  besides,  had  engaged  deeply 
in  the  contests  betwixt  King  Stephen  and  the 
Empress  Matilda,  which  agitated  South  Britain 
in  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  thus  brought 
into  frequent  contact  with  the  barons  of  North- 
umberland and  the  adjoining  districts,  some  of 
whom  were  properly  his  vaiSsals,  and  many  of 
whose  younger  sons  followed  him  permanently 
into  Scotland.  In  this  way  were  founded 
va?io:]fl  northern  families  in  the  time  of  King 
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David,  and  among  others,  seemingly,  the 
Cumyns.  William  C'.myn  is  the  first  of  the 
name  authentically  mentioned  in  the  Scottish 
annals.  He  had  been  trained  clerically  by 
Gaufred,  bishop  of  Durham,  some  time  chan- 
cellor to  Henry  I. ;  and  his  abilities  and  experi- 
ence appear  to  have  recommended  Cumyn  to 
David  of  Scotland  for  the  same  high  office  in 
the  north.  He  was  nominated  chancellor  of 
Scotland  in  1133;  though  we  fi.nd  him  seizing 
on  the  bishopric  of  Durham  in  1142,  under 
countenance  of  a  grant  from  the  Empress 
Maude.  But  he  soon  after  resigned  it  to  the 
proper  incumbent,  reserving  only  certain  of  the 
episcopal  estates  for  behoof  of  his  nephew  and 
heir,  Richard. 

Eichard  Cumyn,  properly  the  founder  of  the 
line  of  the  Scottish  Cumyn,  rose  high  in  the 
service  of  William  the  Lion,  and  long  acted 
as  chief  minister  and  justiciary  of  Scotland. 
During  his  life  he  held  the  lands  of  Koit'i- 
allerton  and  others,  secured  to  him  by  his 
uncle  in  England ;  and  he  also  obtained  estates 
in  Roxburghshire,  the  first  property  of  the 
family  in  Scotland.  That  the  Cumyns  must 
have  been  of  high  importance  in  England  is 
proved  by,  and  in  part  explains,  their  sudden 
elevation  in  the  north.  Eichard  Cumyn  even 
intermarried  with  the  royal  family  of  Scotland, 
wedding  Hexilda,  great-granddaughter  of  the 
"gracious"  King  Duncan  of  "Macbeth."* 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  as  stated 
by  Fordun,  there  were  of  the  name  in  Scotland 
three  Earls — Buchan,  Menteith,and  Athole,  and 
one  great  feudal  baron,  Cumyn  lord  of  Strath- 
bogie,  with  thirty  knights  all  possessing  lauds. 
The  chiiif  of  the  clan  was  lord  of  Badenoch  and 
Lochaber,  and  other  extensive  districts  in  the 
Highlands.  Upwards  of  sixty  belted  knights 
were  bound  to  follow  his  banner  with  all  their 
vassals,  and  he  made  treaties  with  princes  as  a 
prince  himself.  One  such  compact  with  Lew- 
ellyn  of  Wales  is  preserved  in  Eymer's  Foedera. 

The  Cummings,  as  the  name  is  now  spelled, 
are  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Banff,  and  Moray;  but  a  considerable  number, 
in  consequence  of  being  prevented,  for  some 
reason,  from  burying  their  relatives  in  the 
family  burial-place,    changed  their  names  to 

*  S»e  Soiibert's  Clans. 


I  Farquharson,  as  being  descended  from  Fer- 
quhard,  second  son  of  Alexander  the  fourth 
designed  of  Altyre,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  from  them  that 
the  Farquharsous  of  Ballliog,  Haughton,  and 
others  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  derive  their 
descent. 

From  Sir  Robert  Comyn,  younger  son  of 
John  lord  of  Badenoch,  who  died  about  1274, 
are  descended  the  Cummings  of  Altyre,  Logic, 
Auchry  (one  of  whom  in  1760  founded  the 
village  of  Cuminestown  in  Aberdeenshire).  Re 
lugas,  &C. 


ADGE — Alkanet. 


Ogilvt  is  a  surname  derived  from  a  barony 
in  the  paiish  of  Glammis,  Forfarshire,  which, 
about  1163,  was  bestowed  by  William  the  Lion 
on  Gilbert,  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of 
Airlie,  and,  in  consequence,  he  assumed  the 
nanie  of  Ogilvy.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
third  son  of  Gillibrede,  or  Gilchrist,  maormor 
of  Angus.  In  the  charters  of  the  second 
and  third  Alexanders  there  are  witnesses  of 
the  name  of  Ogilvy.  Sir  Patrick  de  Ogilvy 
adhered  steadily  to  Robert  the  Bruce,  who 
bestowed  upon  him  the  lands  of  Kettins  in 
Forfarshire.  The  barony  of  Cortachy  was 
acquired  by  the  family  in  1369-70.  The 
"gracious  gude  Lord  Ogilvy,"  as  he  is  styled  in 
the  old  ballad  of  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  in 
which  battle  the  principal  barons  of  Forfarshire 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who 
commanded  the  royal  army,  was  the  son  of 
Su'  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Auchterhouse,  slain  in  a 
clan  battle  with  the  Robertsons  in  1394. 
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"  Of  the  best  amaiig  them  was 

The  gracious  g;ude  Lord  Ogilvy, 

The  sheriff-iirincipal  of  Angus, 
Kenownit  lor  truth  and  equity — 
For  faith  and  magnanimity 
He  had  few  fellows  in  the  "field, 
Yet  fell  by  fatal  destiny, 

For  he  nae  ways  wad  grant  to  yield." 

His  eldest  son,  George  Ogilvy,  was  also 
slain. 

Lord  Ogilvt,  the  first  title  of  Aiilie  family, 
was  conferred  by  James  IV.,  in  1491,  on  Sir 
Jolin  Ogilvy  of  Lintrathen. 

James,  Beventh  lord  OgKvy,  was  created 
Earl  of  Airlie,  in  1639. 

The  title  of  Lord  Ogilvy  of  Deskford  was 
conferred,  4th  October  1616,  on  Sir  Walter 
Ogilvy  of  Deskford  and  Findlater,  whose  son, 
James,  second  Lord  Deskford,  was  created  Earl 
of  Findlater,  20th  Feburary  1638.  He  was  de- 
scended from  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Auchleven, 
second  son  of  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Lintra- 
then, high  treasurer  of  Scotland. 

The  clan  Ogilvy  are  called  "the  Siol  Gil- 
christ," the  race  or  posterity  of  Gilchrist.  In 
1526,  the  Mackintoshes  invaded  the  country  of 
the  Ogilvies,  and  massacred  no  fewer  than  24 
gentlemen  of  the  name.  A  feud  between  the 
Campbells  and  the  Ogilvies  subsisted  for 
several  centuries.  In  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials 
we  find  James  Ogilvy  complaining,  on  21st 
October,  1591,  that  a  body  of  ArgyU's  men 
had  attacked  him  when  residing  peaceably  in 


Glenisla,  in  Forfarshire,  which  anciently  ba-     \ 
longed  to  the  Ogilvies,  killed  several  of  his 
people,  ravaged  the  country,  and   compelled 
him  and  his  lady  to  flee  for  their  lives. 

The  Ogilvies  had  their  revenge  in  1645,  for 
the  burning  of  "the  bonnie  house  of  AirHe," 
and  the  other  strongholds  of  the  Ogilvies,  when 
Castle   Campbell,  near  Dollar,  or  the  Castle 
of  Gloom,  its  original  name,  was  destroyed  by     ; 
them  and  the  Macleans,  and  the  territory  of    ' 
the  Marquis  of  Argyll  was  overrun   by  the     i 
fierce  and  ruthless  clan  that  followed  Montrose, 
and  carried  fixe   and   sword    throughout   the    v 
whole  estates  of  the  clan  Campbell. 

FERGUSON. 
Badge — Little  Sunflower. 
Ferguson,  or  Fergusson,  is  the  surname  (son 
of  Fergus)  of  a  Highland  sept  (whose  anna 
we  have  been  unable  to  obtain),  which  had    \ 
its  seat  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Perth    I 
and  Forfar,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Dun-    ■ 
keld,  and  the  distinctive  badge  of  which  was    ' 
the  little   sunflower.     In  the  Eoll  of  1587, 
they  are  named  as  among  the  septs  of  Mar  and 
Athole,   where   their   proper    seat   as   a   clan 
originally  lay,  having  chiefs   and  captains  oi 
their   own.     In   Galloway,    the    Craigdarroch    J 
Fergussons  have  flourished  from  an  early  date,    I 
and  iu  Fife  the  Fergusons  of  Eaith  have  long    ' 
held  a  high  position  as  landholders.  i 

\ 
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INTKODUCTIOK 

Military  character  of  the  Highlands. 

Hitherto  the  account  of  the  military  exploits 
of  the  Highlanders  has  been  limited  to  their 
own  clan  feuds  and  to  the  exertions  which,  for  a 
century,  they  made  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
Stuarts.  We  are  now  to  notice  their  operations 
on  a  more  extended  field  of  action,  by  giving 
a  condensed  sketch  of  their  services  in  Ike 
cause  of  the  country;  services  which  have  ac- 
quired for  them  a  reputation  as  deserved  as  it 
has  been  unsurpassed.  From  moral  as  well  as 
from  physical  causes,  the  Higlilanders  were  well 
fitted  to  attain  tlus  pre-eminence. 

"In  forming  his  military  character,  the  High- 
lander was  not  more  favoured  by  nature  than 
by  the  social  system  under  which  he  lived. 
Nursed  in  poverty,  he  acquired  a  hardihood 
which  enabled  him  to  sustain  severe  pri- 
vations. As  the  simplicity  of  his  life  gave 
vigour  to  his  body,  so  it  fortified  his  mind. 
Possessing  a  frame  and  constitution  thus  hard- 
ened, he  was  taught  to  consider  courage  as  the 
most  honourable  virtue,  cowardice  the  most 
disgraceful  failing;  to  venerate  and  obey  his 
chief,  and  to  devote  himself  for  his  native 
country  and  clan;  and  thus  prepared  to  be  a 
soldier,  he  was  ready  to  follow  wherever  honour 
and  duty  called  him.  With  such  principles, 
and  regarding  any  disgrace  he  might  bring  on 
his  clan  and  district  as  the  most  cruel  misfor- 
tune, the  Higliland  private  soldier  had  a  peculiar 
motive  to  exertion.  The  common  soldier  of 
many  other  countries  has  scarcely  any  other 
stimulus  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  than 


the  fear  of  chastisement,  or  the  habit  of 
mechanical  obedience  to  command,  produced 
by  the  discipline  in  which  he  has  been 
trained.  With  a  Highland  soldier  it  is 
otherwise.  When  in  a  national  or  district 
corps,  he  is  surrounded  by  the  companions 
of  his  youth  and  the  rivals  of  his  early 
achievements ;  he  feels  the  impulse  of  emu- 
lation strengthened  by  the  consciousness  that 
every  proof  which  he  displays,  either  of 
bravery  or  cowardice,  will  find  its  way  to  his 
native  home.  He  thus  learns  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  good  name;  and  it  is  thus,  that  in  a 
Highland  regiment,  consisting  of  men  from  the 
same  country,  whose  kindred  and  connexions 
are  mutually  known,  every  individual  feels  that 
his  conduct  is  the  subject  of  observation,  and 
that,  independently  of  his  duty  as  a  member 
I  of  a  systematic  whole,  he  has  to  sustain  a 
I  separate  and  individual  reputation,  which  will 
be  reflected  on  his  family,  and  district  or  glen. 
Hence  he  requires  no  artificial  excitements. 
He  acts  from  motives  within  himself;  his 
point  is  fixed,  and  his  aim  must  terminate 
either  in  victory  or  death.  The  German  soldier 
considers  himself  as  a  part  of  the  military 
machine,  and  duly  marked  out  in  the  orders  of 
the  day.  He  moves  onward  to  his  destination 
with  a  well-trained  pace,  and  with  as  phlegmatic 
indifference  to  the  result  as  a  labourer  who 
works  for  his  daily  hire.  The  courage  of  the 
French  soldier  is  supported  in  the  hour  of 
trial  by  his  higli  notions  of  the  point  of 
honour;  but  this  display  of  spirit  is  not  always 
steady.  A  Highland  soldier  faces  his  enemy, 
whether  in  front,  rear,  or  flank;  and  if  he  has 
confidence  in  his  commander,  itmay  be  predicted 
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with  certainty  that  he  wiU  be  victorious  or  die  on 
the  ground  which  he  maintains.  He  goes  into 
the  field  resolved  not  to  disgrace  his  name. 
A  striking  characteristic  of  the  Highlander  is, 
that  all  his  actions  seem  to  flow  from  sentiment. 
His  endurance  of  privation  and  fatigue, — his 
resistance  of  hostile  opposition, — his  solicitude 
for  the  good  opinion  of  his  superiors, — aU 
originate  in  this  source,  whence  also  proceeds 
his  obedience,  which  is  always  most  conspicuous 
vhen  exhibited  under  kind  treatment.  Hence 
arises  the  difference  observable  between  the 
conduct  of  one  regiment  of  Highlanders  and 
that  of  another,  and  frequently  even  of  the 
eame  regiment  at  different  times,  and  under 
different  management.  A  Higldand  regiment, 
to  be  orderly  and  well  disciplined,  ought  to 
be  commanded  by  men  who  are  capable  of 
appreciating  theu  character,  directing  their 
passions  and  prejudices,  and  acquiring  their 
entire  confidence  and  affection.  The  officer  to 
whom  the  command  of  Highlanders  is  intrusted 
must  endeavour  to  acquire  their  confidence 
and  good  opinion.  With  this  view,  he  must 
watch  over  the  propriety  of  his  own  conduct. 
He  must  observe  tlie  strictest  justice  and 
fidehty  in  his  promises  to  his  men,  conciliate 
them  by  an  attention  to  their  dispositions  and 
prejudices,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  preserv- 
ing a  firm  and  steady  authority,  without  wliich 
he  will  not  be  respected. 

"Officers  who  are  accustomed  to  command 
Highland  soldiers  find  it  easy  to  guide  and 
control  them  when  their  full  confidence  has 
been  obtained;  but  when  distrust  prevails 
severity  ensues,  with  a  consequent  neglect  of 
duty,  and  by  a  continuance  of  tliis  unhappy 
misunderstanding,  the  men  become  stubborn, 
disobedient,  and  in  the  end  mutinous.  The 
spirit  of  a  Highland  soldier  revolts  at  any 
unnecessary  severity;  though  he  may  be  led 
to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  if  properly  directed, 
wUl  rather  die  than  be  unfaithful  to  his  trust. 
But  if,  instead  of  leading,  his  officers  attempt 
to  drive  him,  he  may  fail  in  the  discharge  of 
the  most  common  duties."' 

A  learned  and  ingenious  author,-  who, 
though  himself  a  Lowlander,  had  ample  op- 

1  Stewart's  Sl-elchcs. 

2  Jackson's  View  of  tlie  Formation,  ic,  of  Anmes. 


portunity,  while  serving  in  many  campaigns 
with  Highland  regiments,  of  becoming  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  their  character,  thus 
writes  of  them : — 

"The  Hmbs  of  the  Highlander  are  strong 
and  sinewy,  the  frame  hardy,  and  of  great 
pliysical  power,  in  proportion  to  size.  He 
endures  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue  with  patience; 
in  other  words,  he  has  an  elasticity  or  pride 
of  mind  which  does  not  feel,  or  which  refuses  to 
complain  of  hardship.  The  air  of  the  gentleman 
is  ordinarily  majestic;  the  air  and  gait  of  the 
gilly  is  not  graceful.  He  walks  with  a  bended 
knee,  and  does  not  walk  with  grace,  but  his 
movement  has  energy;  and  between  walking 
and  trotting,  and  by  an  interchange  of  pace, 
he  performs  long  journeys  with  facility,  particu- 
larly on  broken  and  irregular  ground,  such  as 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  traverse  in  hia 
native  country. 

"The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  born  and 
reared  under  the  circumstances  stated,  mar- 
shalled for  action  by  clans,  according  to  ancient 
usage,  led  into  action  by  chiefs  who  possess 
confidence  fiom  an  opinion  of  knowledge,  and 
love  from  the  influence  of  blood,  may  be  calcu- 
lated upon  as  returning  victorious,  or  dying  in 
the  grasp  of  the  enemy. 

"Scotch  Highlanders  have  a  courage  devoted 
to  honour;  but  they  have  an  impetuosity 
which,  if  not  weU  understood,  and  skilfully 
directed,  is  liable  to  error.  The  Scotch  fight 
individually  as  if  the  cause  were  their  own, 
not  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of  a  commander 
only, — and  they  fight  impassioned.  Whether 
training  and  discipline  may  bring  them  in 
time  to  the  apathy  of  German  soldiers,  further 
experience  will  determine;  but  the  Highlanders 
are  even  now  impetuous;  and,  if  they  fail  to 
accomplish  their  object,  they  cannot  be  with- 
drawn from  it  like  those  who  fight  a  battle  by 
the  job.  The  object  stands  in  their  own  view; 
the  eye  is  fixed  upon  it ;  they  rush  towards  it, 
seize  it,  and  proclaim  victory  with  exultation. 
"  The  Highlander,  upon  the  whole,  is  a  sol- 
dier of  the  first  quality;  but,  as  already  said, 
he  requires  to  see  his  object  fidl}',  and  to  come 
into  contact  with  it  in  all  its  extent.  He  then 
feels  the  impression  of  his  duty  through  a 
channel  which  he  understands,  and  he  acts  con- 
sistently in  consequence  of  the  impression,  that 
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is,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  of  Lis  own 
Lutemal  sentiment,  rather  than  the  external 
impulse  of  the  command  of  another;  for  it  is 
often  veritied  in  experience  that,  where  the 
enemy  is  hefore  the  Highlander  and  nearly  in 
contact  with  him,  the  authority  of  the  officer 
is  in  a  measure  null;  the  duty  is  notwithstand- 
ing done,  and  well  done,  by  the  impulses  of 
natural  instinct. 

"Their  conduct  in  the  year  1745  proves  very 
distmctly  that  tliey  are  neither  a  ferocious  nor 
a  cruel  people.  No  troops  ever,  perhaps,  tra- 
versed a  country  which  might  be  deemed 
hostile  leaving  so  few  traces  of  outrage  beliind 
them  as  wei-e  left  by  the  Highlanders  in  the 
year  1745.  They  are  bettor  knovm  at  the 
present  time  than  they  were  then,  and  they 
are  known  to  be  eminent  for  honesty  and 
fidehty,  where  confidence  is  given  them.  They 
possess  exalted  notions  of  honour,  warm  friend- 
sliips,  and  much  national  pride." 

Of  the  disinclination  from  peaceful  employ- 
ment, and  propensity  for  war  here  spoken 
of,  Dr  Jackson  elsewhere  affords  us  a  strilcing 
illustration.  While  passing  through  the  Isle 
of  Skye'  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  he  met  a  man 
of  great  age  whose  shoulder  had,  thi-ough  a 
recent  fall,  been  dislocated.  This  condition 
was  speedily  rectified  by  oui'  traveller.  "As 
there  seemed  to  be  something  rather  uncommon 
about  the  old  man,  I  asked  if  he  had  lived 
all  his  life  in  the  Highlands!  No : — lie  said 
he  made  one  of  the  Eobty-second  when  they 
were  first  raised;  then  had  gone  with  them 
to  Germany;  but  when  he  had  heard  that 
his  Prince  was  landed  in  the  North,  he  pur- 
chased, or  had  made  such  interest  that  he 
procured  his  discharge;  came  home,  and  en- 
hsted  under  his  banner.     He  fought  at  Cul- 

3  "  The  Isle  of  Skye  has,  vvitliin  the  last  forty  years, 
furnished  for  the  public  service,  twenty-one  lieutenant- 
generals  and  major-generals ;  forty-five  lieutenant- 
colonels;  six  hundred  majors,  captains,  lieutenants, 
and  subalterns ;  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers ;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pipers  ;  four  governors  of  British 
colonies ;  one  governor-general ;  one  adjutant-general ; 
one  chief-baron  of  England ;  and  one  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Scotland.  The  generals  may  be 
classed  thus; — eight  Macdonalds,  six  Macleods,  two 
Macallisters,  two  Macaskills,  one  Mackinnon,  one 
Elder,  and  one  Macqueen.  The  Isle  of  Skye  is  forty - 
ave  miles  long,  and  about  fifteen  in  mean  breadth. 
Truly  the  inhabitants  are  a  wonderous   people 


loden,  and  was  wounded.  After  everything 
was  settled,  he  returned  to  his  old  regiment, 
and  served  with  it  till  he  received  another 
wound  that  rendered  him  unfit  for  service. 
He  now,  he  said,  lived  the  best  way  he  could, 
on  his  pension." 

■  Dr  Jackson  also  strongly  advocates  the 
desirability  of  forming  national  and  district 
regiments,  and  of  keeping  them  free  from  any 
foreign  intermixtui-e.  Such  a  policy  seems  to 
be  getting  more  and  more  into  favour  among 
modern  military  authorities;  and  we  believe 
that  at  the  present  time  it  is  seldom,  and  only 
with  reluctance,  that  any  but  Scotchmen  are 
admitted  into  Scotch,  and  especially  into 
Higliland  regiments,  at  least  this  is  the  caso 
with  regard  to  privates.  Indeed,  it  is  well 
known  that  in  our  own  country  there  is  even 
now  an  attempt  among  those  who  manage  such 
matters,  to  connect  particular  regiments  with 
certain  districts.  Not  only  does  such  a  plan 
tend  to  keep  up  the  morale  respectability  and 
esprit  de  corps  of  each  regiment,  but  is  well 
calculated  to  keep  up  the  numbers,  by  estab- 
lishing a  connection  between  the  various  regi- 
ments and  the  militia  of  the  districts  with 
which  they  are  connected.  Originally  each 
Higliland  regiment  was  connected  and  raised 
from  a  well  defined  district,  and  military  men 
who  are  conversant  in  such  matters  think  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  restore  these  regi- 
ments to  tlieir  old  footing  in  this  respect.  On 
this  subject,  we  again  quote  the  shi-ewd  remarks 
of  Dr  Jackson : — 

"If  military  materials  be  thrown  together 
promiscuously — that  is,  arranged  by  no  other 
rule  except  that  of  size  or  quantity  of  matter, 
as  it  is  admitted  that  the  individual  parts 
possess  ditlerent  propensities  and  different 
powers  of  action,  it  is  plain  that  the  in- 
strument composed  of  these  different  and 
independent  parts  has  a  tendency  to  act  dif 
ferently;  the  parts  are  constrained  to  act  on 
one  object  by  stimulation  or  coercion  only. 

"  JIQitary  excellence  consists,  as  often  hinted, 
in  every  part  of  the  instrument  acting  with 
fuU  force — acting  from  one  principle  and  foi 
one  purpose;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  iu  a 
mixed  fabric,  composed  of  parts  of  imequal 
power  and  different  temper,  disunion  is  a  con- 
sequence, if  all  act  to  the  fuU  extent  of  thtjii 
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power;  or  if  disunion  be  not  a  conser[uonce, 
the  combined  act  must  necessarily  be  sliackled, 
and,  as  such,  inferior,  the  strong  being  restrained 
from  exertion  for  the  sake  of  preserving  union 
with  the  weak. 

"The  imperfection  now  stated  necessarily 
attaches  to  regiments  composed  of  different 
nations  mixed  promiscuously.  It  even  attaches, 
in  some  degree,  to  regiments  which  are  formed 
indiscriminately  from  the  population  of  all 
the  districts  or  counties  of  an  extensive  king- 
dom. This  assumption,  anticipated  by  reason- 
ing, is  confirmed  by  experience  in  the  military 
history  of  semi-barbarous  tribes,  which  are  often 
observed,  without  the  aid  of  tactic,  as  taught 
in  modern  schools,  to  stick  together  in  danger 
and  to  achieve  acts  of  heroism  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  man  but  a.s  part  of  a  mechanical  instrument 
of  war.  The  fact  has  numerous  proofs  in  the 
history  of  nations;  but  it  has  not  a  more  de- 
cisive one  than  that  which  occurred  in  the  late 
Seventt-fiest  Eegiment  in  the  revolutionary 
war  of  America.  In  the  summer  of  the  year 
1779,  a  party  of  the  Seventy-first  Regiment, 
consisting  of  fifty-six  men  and  five  officers, 
was  detached  from  a  redoubt  at  Stoneferry, 
in  South  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitring the  enemy,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
advancing  in  force  to  attack  the  post.  Tlie 
instructions  given  to  the  officer  who  commanded 
went  no  further  than  to  reconnoitre  and  retire 
upon  the  redoubt.  The  troops  were  new 
troops, — ardent  as  Highlanders  usually  are. 
They  fell  in  with  a  strong  column  of  the 
enemy  (upwards  of  two  thousand)  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  post;  and,  instead  of  re- 
tiring according  to  instruction,  they  thought 
proper  to  attack,  with  an  instinctive  view,  it 
was  supposed,  to  retard  progress,  and  thereby 
to  give  time  to  those  who  were  in  the  redoubt 
to  make  better  preparations  for  defence.  This 
they  did ;  but  they  were  themselves  nearly 
destroyed.  All  the  officers  and  non-commis- 
eioned  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
seven  of  the  privates  only  remained  on  their 
legs  at  the  end  of  the  combat.  The  command- 
ing officer  fell,  and,  in  falling,  desired  the  few 
who  still  resisted  to  make  the  Ijest  of  their  way 
to  the  redoubt.  They  diil  not  obey.  The 
national    sympathies   were    warm.       National 


honour  did  not  permit  them  to  leave  theif 
officers  in  the  field;  and  they  actually  persisted 
in  covering  their  fallen  comrades  until  a  rein- 
forcement arriving  from  head  quarters,  which 
was  at  some  distance,  induced  the  enemy  to 
retire. 

In  the  narratives  which  follow,  we  havB 
confined  ourselves  strictly  to  those  regiments 
which  are  at  the  present  day  officially  recog- 
nised as  Highland.  Many  existing  regiments 
were  originally  raised  in  Highland  districts, 
and  formerly  wore  the  Highland  dress,  whicli, 
as  our  readers  wiU  see,  had  ultimately  to  be 
changed  into  ordinary  line  regiments,  fiom  the 
difficulty  of  fmding  Higlilanders  willing  to 
enlist ;  the  history  of  such  regiments  we  have 
followed  only  so  long  as  they  were  recognised 
as  Higliland.  In  this  way  the  existing  strictly 
Highland  regiments  are  reduced  to  nine — The 
Black  Watch  or  42nd,  the  71.st,  72nd,  74th, 
78th,  79th,  91st,  92ud,  93rrL 


42d  EOYAL  HIGHLAND  EEGIMENT. 

AM  FREICEADAN  DUBH— 
"THE    BLACK    WATCH." 


I. 
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Egypt.  Orthes. 

(With  the  Siihiux.)    Toulouse, 

c'okunna.  1'en1n.sula. 

fuentes  d'onoii.  waterloo. 

Pyrenees.  Alma. 

NiVELLB.  SEV.iSTOPOL 

NiVE.  LUOKNOW. 


The  design  of  rendering  sueli  a  valuable  class 
of  subjects  avaOable  to  the  state  by  forming 
regular  military  corjjs  out  of  it,  seems  not 
to  have  entered  into  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment till  about  the  year  1729,  when  six  com- 
panies of  Highlanders  were  raised,  which,  from 
forming  distinct  corps  unconnected  with  each 
other,  received  the  appellation  of  independent 
companies.  Three  of  these  companies  consisted 
of  100  men  each,  and  ^v■ere  therefore  called 
large  companies ;  Lord  Lovat,  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  of  Lochuell,  and  Colonel  Grant  of 
Ballindalloch,  were  appointed  captains  over 
them.  The  three  smaller  companies,  which 
consisted  of  75  each,  were  commanded  by 
Colonel  Alexander  Campbell  of  Finab,  John 
Campbell  of  Carrick,  and  George  Munro  of 
Culcairn,  under  the  commission  of  captain- 
lieutenants.  To  each  of  the  six  companies 
were  attached  two  lieutenants  and  one  ensign. 
To  distinguish  them  from  the  regular  troops, 
who,  from  having  coats,  waistcoats,  and  breeches 
of  scarlet  cloth,  were  called  Saifjhdearan  Dearg, 
or  Rod  soldiers;  the  independent  companies, 
who  were  attired  in  tartan  consisting  mostly  of 
black,  green,  and  blue,  were  designated  Am 
Freiceadan  Dithh,  or  Black  Watch,— from  the 
sombre  appearance  of  their  dress. 

As  the  services  of  these  companies  were  not 
required  beyond  their  own  territory,  and  as 
the  intrants  were  not  subjected  to  the  humili- 
ating provisions  of  the  disarming  act,  no  diffi- 
culty was  found  in  forming  them;  and  when 
completed,  they  presented  the  singular  spectacle 
of  a  number  of  young  men  of  respectable 
families  serving  as  privates  in  the  ranks. 
"  Many  of  the  men  who  composed  these 
companies  were  of  a  higher  station  in  society 
than  that  from  which  soldiers  in  general  are 
raised;  cadets  of  gentlemen's  families,  sons  of 
gentlemen  farmers,  and  tacksmen,  either  imme- 
iliately  or  distantly  descended  from  gentlemen's 
families,— men  who  felt  themselves  responsible 


for  thoir  conduct  to  high-minded  and  honour- 
able families,  as  well  as  to  a  country  for  wliich 
they  cherished  a  devoted  affection.  In  addition 
to  the  advantages  derived  from  their  superior 
rank  in  life,  they  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  that  of  a  commanding  external  deport- 
ment, special  care  being  taken  in  selecting  men 
of  full  height,  well  proportioned,  and  of  hand- 
some appearance."* 

The  duties  assigned  to  these  companies  were 
to  enforce  the  disarming  act,  to  overawe  the 
disaffected,  and  watch  their  motions,  and  to 
check  depredations.  For  this  purpose  they 
were  stationed  in  small  detachments  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  generally 
throughout  the  district  in  which  they  were 
raised.  Thus  Fort  Augustus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Inverness-shire  were  occupied 
by  the  Frasers  under  Lord  Lovat;  Ballindalloch 
and  the  Grants  were  stationed  in  Strathspey 
and  Badenoch;  tlio  Munros  under  Culcairn,  in 
Ross  and  Sutherland;  LochneU's  and  Carrick's 
companies  were  stationed  in  Athole  and  Bread- 
albane,  and  Finab's  in  Lochaber,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Argyleshire  among  the  dis- 
affected Camerons,  and  Stewarts  of  Appin.  All 
Highlanders  of  whatever  clan  were  admitted  in- 
discriminately into  these  companies  as  soldiers ; 
but  the  ofljcers  were  taken,  almost  exclusively, 
from  the  whig  clans. 

The  independent  companies  continued  to 
exist  as  such  until  the  year  1739,  when  govern- 
ment resolved  to  raise  four  additional  com- 
panies, and  to  form  the  whole  into  a  regiment 
of  the  line.  For  this  purpose,  letters  of  service, 
dated  25th  October  1739,  were  addressed  to 
the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  regiment 
about  to  be  formed,  which  was  to  consist  of 
1000  men.  Although  the  commissions  were 
dated  as  above,  the  regiment  was  not  embodied 
till  the  month  of  May  1740,  when  it  assembled 


"  Stewart'.s  Sketches.  In  confirmation  of  this. 
General  Stewart  mentions  the  case  ol'  Mr  Stewart  of 
Bohallie,  Iiis  graud-uncle  by  niarriagn,  who  was  one 
of  the  gentlemen  soldiers  in  Carrick's  company.  "This 
gentleman,  a  man  of  family  and  education,  was  five 
feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  remarkable  for  liis  personal 
strength  and  activity,  and  one  of  the  best  swordsmen 
of  his  time  in  an  age  when  good  swordsmanship  waa 
common,  and  contiderod  an  indispensable  and  graceful 
aocomidishraent  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  yet,  with  all 
these  qualifications,  he  was  orJy  a  -jeatre  man  of  th« 
centre  rank  of  his  coni)iany." 
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on  a  field  between  Taybridge  and  Aberfeldy,^  in 
Perthsbire,  under  the  number  of  the  43d  regi- 
ment, afterwards  changed  to  the  42d,  but  still 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Black  Watch.  "The 
uniform  was  a  scarlet  jacket  and  waistcoat, 
with  buff  facings  and  white  lace, — tartan  °  plaid 
of  twelve  yards  plaited  round  the  middle  of  the 
body,  the  upper  part  being  fixed  on  the  left 
shoulder  ready  to  be  thrown  loose,  and  wrapped 
over  both  shoulders  and  firelockinrainy  weather. 
At  night  the  plaid  served  the  purpose  of  a 
blanket,  and  was  a  sufficient  covering  for  the 
Highlander.  These  were  called  belted  plaids 
from  being  kept  tight  to  the  body  by  a  belt, 
and  were  worn  on  guards,  reviews,  and  on  all 
occasions  when  the  men  were  in  full  dress. 
On  this  belt  hung  the  pistols  and  dirk  when 
worn.  In  the  barracks,  and  when  not  on  duty, 
the  little  kilt  or  philibeg  was  worn,  a  blue 
bonnet  "with  a  border  of  white,  red  and  green, 
arranged  in  small  squares  to  resemble,  as  is 
said,  the  fess  cheque  in  the  arms  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Stewart  family,  and  a  tuft  of 
feathers,  or  sometimes,  from  economy  or  neces- 
sity, a  small  piece  of  black  bear-skin.  The 
arms  were  a  musket,  a  bayonet,  and  a  large 
basket-hilted  broadsword.  These  were  fur- 
nished by  government.  Such  of  the  men  as 
chose  to  supply  themselves  with  pistols  and 


"  Sir  Eobert  Menzies,  wi-iting  to  the  Dundet  Adver- 
tiser in  connection  with  the  monument  recently  erected 
at  Dunkeld  to  the  Black  Watch,  says  this  is  a  mistake, 
althon^h  it  is  the  account  ^enenlly  receive  1  and  that 
given  by  Genual  Divi  1  btew  \rt       Sir   R  hert  sa\s 

the  det^ile  I  comjnnies  of  the  BKck  Watch  m  t  it 
A^  m  Til  tliat  tl  wh  U  r  ^ii  nt  wis  hist  dnnn 
I  I        tl     I    11    t  !    It    1         It  ■tteemandli) 


iptK 


t    li  in  question 
LSScntnUj  correct, 


1    ill    1    tl     ft  m  lit 

1  it  is  of  nj  gieit  cmse  _ 

'  A\  liile  the  conipinies  atted  independently,  each 

11 1  1         line  I   the   tartan   of    his    own   clan 

1      n  clan  having  a  supenor  claim  to 

I  I  1 1  to  the  v^liole,  and  Lord  Craw 

1    ing  a  lov^  lander    a  new   pattern 

I    1    s    ^    1      n      If  I    1m    «n    s  tli 


dirks  were  allowed  to  carry  them,  and  some 
had  targets  after  the  fashion  of  their  country. 
The  sword-belt  was  of  black  leather,  and  the 
cartouch-box  was  carried  in  front,  supported 
by  a  narrow  belt  round  the  middle."' 

The    officers    appointed    to    this    regiment 
were : — 

Cohmel — John,  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay,  died  in 

1748. 
Lieutenant-Colonel — Sir  Robert  Munro  of  Foulis,  Bart, 

killed  at  Falkirk,  1746. 
iI/«;o;-— George  Grant,  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Grant, 

removed  from  the  service  by  sentence  of  a 

court-martial,  for  allowing  the  rebels  to  get 
of  the  castle  of  luveiness  in  1740. 


rue    111, 


Cnptains. 

of  Culcairn,    brother   of  Sir   Robert 

Mmm,,.,  l.ill..l  in  174G.8 
li,         '  "I  Craignish,  retired  in  1745. 

,1.!      I     :    ;i    :  i     r  < 'arrick,  killed  at  Fontenoy. 
i'.i|i:i  I   iiii|,i„  ii.  juiiior,  ofMonzie,  retired  in  1743. 
Sir  .laims  Colquliuun  of  Luss,  Bart.,  retired  in  1748. 
Colin  Campbell  of  Ballimore,  retired. 
John  Munro,  promoted  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 

1743,  retired  in  1749. 
Captain-Lieutenant    Duncan   Macfarlane,    retired  in 

1744. 

Lieutenants. 
Paul  JIacpherson. 
Lewis  Grant  of  AuchterWair. 

!Both  removed  from  tlio 
regiment  in  conse- 
quence of  havhig 
fought  a  dueliu  1744. 
Alexander  Macdonald. 
Malcolm  Fraser,  son  of  Culduthel,  killed  at  Bergen- 

op-Zoom  in  1747. 
George  Ramsay. 
Francis  Grant,"  son  of  the  Laird  of  Giant,  died  Liea- 

tenant-General  in  1782. 
Jmn  Macneil 

Ensiffns. 

Dugal  Cam]  1  ell   kilk  1  it  Fontenoy. 

Diigal  btovirt 

John  Mcnzies  of  Comiie 

Edward  Caiiick 

C  ill  ert  ''tpHait  of  Kincnigie. 


D« 


1   the  Laird  of  Macnab,  dieJ 
1710. 


James  Campbell  of  Clcnfalloch,  died  ot  wounds  at 

Fontenoy 
n     1,   (—Hon   Cileon  Murray. 

Tmies  Munro,  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Munro.' 


us  1 >   1  I 

home  1  \  111  I  tl  t  r  i  itw  t  r  rfb  veir^i 
The  volume  <  ontains  much  turious,  valuable,  and  in 
ter  stm^;  infcrmition  on  which  we  shall  largely 
draw  in  our  account  of  the  42d.  Our  obligations  to 
Colonel  Wheatley  in  connection  witli  this  history  t>f 
the  Highland  regiments  are  very  numerous:  liis  wil- 
lingness to  lend  us  every  assistance  in  his  jiower 
deserves  our  warmest  thanks. 


Ill  l"4n  the  Earl  of  Crawford  was  removed  to  tho 
Life  Guuds  and  Biioadier-General  Lord  Sempill  w.i{ 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  Highlanders. 


'  Stewart's  Sketches. 

8  See  p.  234  of  this  volume. 

»  See  vol.  i.,  p.  626. 
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Aitor  remaining  nearly  eigliteen  montlis  in 
qiiaitors  near  Taybridge/  the  regiment  was 
rxurched  northward,  in  the  winter  of  1741-2 
and  the  men  remained  in  the  stations  assigned 
tliem  tUl  the  spring  of  1 743,  when  they  were 
ordered  to  repair  to  Perth.  Having  assembled 
there  in  March  of  that  year,  they  were  surprised 
on  being  informed  that  orders  had  been  received 
to  march  the  regiment  for  England,  a  step 
which  they  considered  conti-ary  to  an  alleged 
understanding  when  regimented,  that  the  sphere 
of  their  services  was  not  to  extend  beyond 
their  native  country.  When  the  intention  of 
employing  them  in  foreign  seiTice  came  to  be 
known,  many  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the 
government  higlily  disapproved  of  the  design, 
among  whom  was  Lord  President  Forbes.  In 
a  letter  to  General  Clayton,  the  successor  of 
Marshal  Wade,  the  chief  commander  in  Scot- 
land, his  lordship  thus  expresses  himself: — 
"When  I  first  heard  of  the  orders  given  to  the 
Highland  regiment  to  march  southwards,  it 
gave  me  no  sort  of  concern,  because  I  supposed 
the  intention  was  only  to  see  them;  but  as  I 
have  lately  been  assured  that  they  are  destined 
for  foreign  service,  I  cannot  dissemble  my 
uneasiness  at  a  resolution,  that  may,  in  my 
apprehension,  be  attended  with  very  bad  con- 
sequences; nor  can  1  prevail  with  myself  not 
to  communicate  to  you  my  thoughts  on  the 
subject,  however  late  they  may  come;  because  if 
what  I  am  to  suggest  has  not  been  ah-eady 
under  consideration,  it's  possible  the  resolution 
may  bo  departed  from."  After  noticing  the  con- 
sequences which  might  result  from  leaving  the 
Highlands  unprotected  from  the  designs  of 
the  disaffected  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
France,  he  thus  proceeds : — "Having  thus  stated 
to  you  the  danger  I  dread,  I  must,  in  the  next 
place,  put  you  in  mind,  that  the  present  system 
for  securing  the  peace  of  the  Highlands, 
which  is  the  best  I  ever  heard  of,  is  by  regular 
troops  stationed  from  Inverness  to  Fort  Wil- 
liam, alongst  the  chain  of  lakes  which  in  a 
manner  divides  the  Highlands,  to  command 
the  obedience  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  sides, 
and  by  a  body  of  disciplined  Highlanders 
wearing  the  dress  and  speaking  the  language  of 

'  Taytridgc  and  the  Point  of  Lyon,  a  mile  below 
raynioutli  Castle,  were  their  places  of  reuuezvous  for 
exercise. 


the  country,  to  execute  such  orders  as  require 
expedition,  and  for  which  neither  the  di-ess 
nor  the  manner  of  the  other  troops  are  proper. 
The  Highlanders,  now  regimented,  were  at 
first  independent  companies ;  and  though  their 
dress,  language,  and  manners,  qualified  them 
for  securing  the  low  country  against  depreda- 
tions; yet  that  was  not  the  sole  use  of  them: 
the  same  qualities  fitted  them  for  every  expedi- 
tion that  required  secrecy  and  despatch;  they 
served  for  aU  purposes  of  hussars  or  light 
horse,  in  a  country  where  mountains  and  bogs 
render  cavalry  useless,  and  if  properly  disposed 
over  the  Highlands,  nothing  that  was  com- 
monly reported  and  believed  by  the  High- 
landers could  be  a  secret  to  their  commanders, 
because  of  their  intimacy  with  the  people  and 
the  sameness  of  the  language."  *  Notwith- 
standing this  remonstrance,  the  government 
persisted  in  its  determination  to  send  the 
regiment  abroad ;  and  to  deceive  the  men,  from 
whom  their  real  destmation  was  concealed, 
they  were  told  that  the  object  of  their  march 
to  England  was  merely  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  king,'  who  was  desirous   of  seeing  a 

=  CuUoden  Papers,  No.  CCCXC. 

^  The  king,  haying  never  seen  a  Highland  soldier, 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  one.  Three  privates,  re- 
markable for  their  figure  and  good  looks,  \vere  fixed 
upon  and  sent  to  London  a  short  time  before  the 
regiment  marched.  These  were  Gi-egor  M'Gregor, 
commonly  called  Gregor  the  Beautiful,  John  Camp- 
bell, son  of  Duncan  Campbell  of  the  family  of  Dun- 
eaves,  Perthshire,  and  John  Grant  from  Strathspey, 
of  the  family  of  Ballindalloch.  Grant  fell  sick,  and 
died  at  Aberfeldy.  The  others  "were  presented  by 
their  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Sir  Robert  Muuro,  to  the 
king,  and  performed  the  broadsword  e.xercise,  and 
that  of  the  Locliaber  axe,  or  lanoe,  before  his  majesty, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Marshal  Wade,  and  a  num- 
ber of  general  officers  assembled  for  the  purpose,  in 
the  Gre.-it  Gallery  at  St  James's.  They  displayed  so 
much  .Ipvtpritv  Hiid  skill  in  tlip  'ii.niiiiceinent  of  their 
»,-■:,,...  =  ,,,..  ...'  ■!-■  i-i.-i  -,i.,-[..ih.ii  In  his  majesty. 
Eai  li  :;•_■:.   -■   ,1.  h  tltey  gave  to 

a.',..  ,  '        ;      ■lout."*    They 

thouyliL  ll.al  the  Lilly  li,..l  iiii.:,!,il.LU  their  character 
and  condition  in  tlieir  own  eouutry.  Such  was,  in 
general,  the  character  of  the  men  who  originally  com- 
posed the  Black  Watch.  This  feeling  of  self-estima- 
tion inspired  a  high  spirit  and  sense  of  honour  in  the 
regiment,  which  continued  to  form  its  character  and 
conduct  long  after  the  description  of  men  who  originally 
composed  it  was  totally  changed.  These  men  after- 
wards rose  to  rank  in  the  army.  Mr  Campbell  got  an 
ensigncy  for  iiH  o<-iiiinct  at  Foutenoy,  and  was  ca])tain- 
lieutcur.:-'.  of  \,h:'  r-'^'i'ncnt  when  he  was  killed  at 
Tirondtiroir-.,  f:'a'<;-,  ho  also  distinguished  himself. 
Mr  JI  Gr^goi-  wa.s  promoted  in  another  regiment,  .and 
aftervrsr'ii.   prrcl-a<">4i   Ihfi  lands    of    Inverardine  in 

•  Si' ^'.fr^UiiUir  ■Journal. 
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Higliland  regiment.  Satisiied  with  this  expla- 
nation, they  proceeded  on  their  march.  The 
English  people,  wlio  had  been  led  to  consider 
the  Highlanders  as  savages,  were  struck  with 
the  warlike  appearance  of  the  regiment  and 
tl'.e  orderly  deportment  of  the  men,  who  re- 
ceived in  the  conutry  and  towns  through 
which  they  passed  the  mostly  friendly  atten- 
tions. 

Having  reached  the  vicinity  of  London  on 
the  29th  and  30th  of  April,  in  two  divisions, 
the  regiment  was  reviewed  on  the  14th  of 
May,  on  Finchley  Common,  hy  Marshal  Wade. 
The  arrival  of  the  corps  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis  had  attracted  vast  crowds  of 
people  to  their  quarters,  anxious  to  behold 
men  of  whom  they  had  heard  the  most  extra- 
ordinary relations;  but,  mingled  with  these, 
were  persons  who  frequented  the  quarters  of 
the  Highlanders  from  a  very  dilibrent  motive. 
Their  object  was  to  sow  the  seeds  of  distrust 
and  disaffection  among  the  men,  by  circu- 
lating misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  re- 
specting the  intentions  of  the  government. 
These  incendiaries  gave  out  that  a  gross  decep- 
tion had  been  practised  tqjon  the  regiment,  in 
regard  to  the  object  of  their  journey,  in  proof 
of  which  they  adduced  the  fact  of  his  majesty's 
departure  for  Hanover,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
arrival  of  the  last  division,  and  that  the  real 
design  of  the  government  was  to  get  rid  of 
them  altogether,  as  disaffected  persons,  and, 
with  that  view,  that  the  regiment  was  to  be 
ti'ansported  for  life  to  the  American  plantations. 
These  insidious  falsehoods  had  their  intended 
etl'ect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Highlanders,  who 
took  care,  however,  to  conceal  the  indignation 
they  felt  at  their  supposed  betrayers.  All  their 
thoughts  were  bent  upon  a  return  to  their  own 
country,  and  tLiey  concerted  their  measures  for 
its  accomplishment  with  a  secrecy  wliich  escaped 
the  observation  of  their  oflicers,  of  whose  in- 
tegrity in  the  affair  they  do  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  entertained  any  suspicion. 

The  mutiny  which  followed  created  a  great 
sensation,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
it  formed,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  the 
ordinary  topic  of  discussion.     Tlio  writ«<r  of  a 

Breadalbane.  He  was  grainlfather  of  Sir  Grcgor 
M'Gregor,  a  commaiulc.r  ii'.  South  America. — Stewart's 
SOcetches,  vol.  i  p.  250. 


pamphlet,  which  was  publisluid  immediately 
after  the  mutiny,  and  wliich  contains  the  best 
view  of  the  subject,  and  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  thus  describes  the  aS'air: — 
"On  their  march  through  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  they  were  every  where 
received  with  such  hospitality,  that  they  ap- 
peared in  the  highest  spirits ;  and  it  was 
imagined  that  their  attachment  to  home  was  so 
much  abated,  that  they  would  feel  no  reluctance 
to  the  change.  As  they  approached  the  metro- 
polis, however,  and  were  exposed  to  the  tauuts 
of  the  true-bred  English  clowns,  they  became 
more  gloomy  and  sullen.  Animated,  even  to 
the  lowest  private,  with  the  feelings  of  gentle- 
men, they  could  ill  brook  the  rudeness  of  boors 
■ — nor  could  they  patiently  submit  to  affronts 
in  a  country  to  which  they  had  been  called  by 
invitation  of  their  sovereign.  A  stiU  deeper 
cause  of  discontent  preyed  upon  their  minds. 
A  rumour  had  reached  them  on  their  march 
that  they  were  to  bo  embarked  for  the  planta- 
tions. The  fate  of  the  marines,  the  invalids, 
and  other  regiments  which  had  been  sent  to 
these  colonies,  seemed  to  mark  out  this  service 
as  at  once  the  most  perilous  and  the  most 
degrading  to  which  British  soldiers  could  bo 
exposed.  With  uo  enemy  to  encounter  worthy 
of  their  courage,  thefe  was  another  considera- 
tion, which  made  it  peculiarly  odious  to  the 
Highlanders.  By  the  act  of  parliament  of  the 
eleventh  of  George  I.,  transpoitation  to  the 
colonies  was  denounced  against  the  Highland 
rebels,  &c.  as  the  greatest  punishment  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  them  except  death,  and, 
when  they  heard  that  they  were  to  be  senf 
there,  the  galling  suspicion  naturally  arose  ill 
their  minds,  that  'after  being  used  as  rudis  to 
scourge  their  own  countripnen,  they  were  to  l/e 
thrown  -into  the  fire  /'  These  apprehersious 
they  kept  secret  even  from  their  own  oflicers; 
and  the  care  with  which  they  dissembled  them 
is  the  best  evidence  of  the  deep  impression 
wliich  they  had  made.  Amidst  all  their 
jealousies  and  feare,  however,  they  looked  fur^ 
ward  with  considerable  expectation  to  tho 
review,  when  they  were  to  come  under  the 
immediate  observation  of  his  majesty,  or  gome 
of  the  royal  f\imily.  On  the  14th  of  l^Iay  they 
were  reviewed  by  Marslud  Wade,  and  many 
persons  of  distinction,  who  were  highly  de- 
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ligliteJ  with  the  promptitude  aud  alacrity  with 
which  they  went  through  their  military  exer- 
cises, and  gave  a  very  favourable  report  of  them, 
where  it  was  likely  to  operate  most  to  their  ad- 
vantage. From  that  moment,  however,  all  their 
thoughts  were  bent  on  the  means  of  returning 
to  their  own  country;  and  on  this  wild  and 
romantic  march  they  accordingly  set  out  a  few 
days  after.  Under  pretence  of  preparing  for 
the  review,  they  had  been  enabled  to  provide 
then-.selves,  uiisuspectedly,  with  some  necessary 
articles,  and,  confiding  in  their  capability  of  en- 
during privations  aud  fatigue,  they  imagined 
that  they  should  have  great  advantages  over 
any  troops  that  might  be  sent  in  pursuit  of 
them.  It  was  on  the  night  between  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  (17th  aud  18th  Jlay)  after  the 
review  that  they  assembled  on  a  common  near 
Highgate,  and  commenced  their  march  to  the 
north.  They  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  between 
the  two  great  roads,  passing  from  wood  to  wood 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  not  well  known 
which  way  they  moved.  Orders  were  issued 
by  the  lords-justices  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  forces  stationed  in  the  counties  between 
them  and  Scotland,  and  an  advertisement  was 
pubUshed  by  the  secretary  at  war,  exhorting 
the  civil  officers  to  be  vigdant  in  their  endea- 
vours to  discover  their  route.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  19th  Hay,  that  any  certain  intel- 
ligence of  them  was  obtained,  and  they  had 
then  proceeded  as  far  as  Northampton,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  shaping  their  course  to- 
wards Nottinghamshire.  General  Blakeney, 
who  commanded  at  Northampton,  immediately 
despatched  Captain  Ball,  of  General  Wade's 
regiment  of  horse,  an  officer  well  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  country,  to  search  after 
them.  They  had  now  entered  Lady  Wood 
between  Brig  Stock  and  Dean  Thorp,  about 
four  miles  from  Oundle,  when  they  were  dis- 
covered. Captain  Ball  was  joined  in  the 
evening  by  the  general  himself,  and  about  nine 
all  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  order,  near  the 
wood  where  the  Highlanders  lay.  Seeing 
themselves  in  this  situation,  and  unwilling  to 
aggravate  their  oil'ence  by  the  crime  of  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  majesty's  troops,  they  sent  one 
of  their  guides  to  inform  the  general  that  he 
might,  without  fear,  send  an  officer  to  treat  of 


the  terms  on  which  they  should  be  expected 
to  suiTender.  Captain  Ball  was  accordingly 
delegated,  and,  on  coming  to  a  conference,  the 
captain  demanded  that  they  should  instantly 
lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  as  prisoners 
at  discretion.  This  they  positively  refused, 
declarmg  that  they  wculd  rather  be  cut  to 
pieces  than  submit,  unless  the  general  should 
send  them  a  written  promise,  signed  by  his  own 
hand,  that  their  arms  should  not  be  taken 
from  them,  and  that  they  should  have  a  free 
pardon.  Upon  tliis  the  captain  delivered  the 
conditions  proposed  by  General  Blakeney,  viz., 
that  if  they  would  peaceably  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  surrender  themselves  prisoners,  the 
most  favourable  report  should  be  made  of  them 
to  the  lords-justices;  when  they  again  protested 
that  they  would  be  cut  in  pieces  rather  than 
surrender,  except  on  the  conditions  of  retain- 
ing their  arms,  and  receiving  a  free  pardon. 
'Hitlierto,'  exclaimed  the  captain,  'I  have  been 
your  friend,  aud  am  stdl  anxious  to  do  all  I 
can  to  save  yon ;  but,  if  you  continue  obstinate 
an  hour  longer,  surrounded  as  you  are  by  tlie 
king's  forces,  not  a  man  of  you  shall  be  left 
alive;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  assure  you  that 
I  shall  give  quarter  to  none.'  He  then  de- 
manded that  two  of  their  number  should  be 
ordered  tD  conduct  him  out  of  the  wood.  Two 
brothei-s  were  accordingly  ordered  to  accompany 
him.  Finding  that  they  were  inclined  to  sub- 
mit, he  promised  them  both  a  free  pardon, 
and,  taking  one  of  tliem  along  with  him,  he 
sent  back  the  other  to  endeavour,  by  every 
means,  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  rest. 
He  soon  returned  with  thirteen  more.  Having 
marched  them  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
wood,  the  captain  again  sent  one  of  them  back 
to  his  comrades  to  inform  them  how  many  had 
submitted ;  and  in  a  short  time  seventeen  more 
followed  the  example.  These  were  all  marched 
away  with  their  arms  (the  powder  being  blown 
out  of  their  pans,)  and  when  they  came  before 
the  general  they  laid  down  their  arms.  On 
returning  to  the  wood  they  found  the  whole 
body  disposed  to  submit  to  the  general's 
troops. 

"While  this  was  doing  in  the  country,''  con- 
tinues our  author,  "there  was  noth'jig  but  the 
flight  of  the  Highlanders  talked  of  in  town. 
The  wiser  sort  blamed  it,  but  some  of  theii 
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hot-headed  countrymen  were  for  comparing  it 
to  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  through 
Persia;  by  w]iich,  for  tlie  honour  of  the  ancient 
kuigdom  of  Scotland,  Corporal  M'Pherson  was 
erected  into  a  Xenophon.  But  amongst  those 
idle  dreams,  the  most  injurious  were  those  thsiV 
reflected  on  their  officers,  and  by  a  strange  kind 
of  innuendo,  -would  have  fixed  the  crime  of  thenH 
people's  desertion  upon  those  who  did  their 
duty,  and  staid  here. 

"As  to  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  they  were 
ordered  immediately  to  Kent,  whither  they 
marched  very  cheerfully,  and  were  from  thence 
transported  to  Flanders,  and  are  by  tliis  time 
■with  the  army,  where  I  dare  say  it  will  quickly 
appear  tboy  were  not  afraid  of  fighting  tho 
French.  In  King  William's  war  there  was 
a  Highland  regiment  that,  to  avoid  going  to 
Flanders,  had  fomied  a  design  of  flying  into 
the  mountains.  Tliis  was  discovered  before 
they  could  put  it  into  execution ;  and  General 
!M'Kay,  who  then  commanded  in  Scotland, 
caused  them  to  be  immediately  surrounded  and 
disarmed,  and  afterwards  shipped  them  for 
Holland.  T\'Tien  they  came  to  the  confederate 
army,  they  behaved  very  briskly  upon  all  occa- 
sions; but  as  pick-thanks  are  never  wanting  in 
courts,  some  wise  people  were  pleased  to  tell 
King  William  that  the  Higlilanders  drank 
King  James's  health, — a  report  which  was 
probably  very  true.  The  king,  whose  good 
sense  taught  him  to  despise  such  dirty  infor- 
mations, asked  General  Talmash,  who  was  near 
him,  how  they  behaved  in  the  held?  'As  weU 
as  any  troops  in  the  army,'  answered  the 
general,  like  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  honour. 
'Why  then,'  replied  tho  king,  'if  they  tight 
for  me,  let  them  drink  my  father's  health  as 
often  as  they  please.'  On  the  road,  and  even 
after  they  entered  to  London,  they  kept  up 
their  spirits,  and  marched  very  cheerfully;  nor 
did  they  show  any  marks  of  terror  when  they 
wore  brought  into  the  Tower." 

Though  it  was  evident  that  the  Highlanders 
wore  led  to  commit  this  rash  act  under  a  false 
impression,  and  that  they  were  the  unconscious 
dupes  of  designing  men,  yet  the  government 
thought  it  coiud  not  overlook  such  a  gross  breach 
of  military  discipline,  and  the  deserters  were 
accordiigly  tried  before  a  general  court-martial 
on   the  8th  of  Juno.     Thoy   were  all   found 


guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  Three  only, 
however,  suffered  capitally.  These  were  Cor- 
porals Malcohji  and  Samuel  MThorson,'  and 
Farquhar  Shaw,  a   private.     They  were  sliot 


Farquhar  Shaw,  of  the  Black  Watch,  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Regiment,  1743.  From  tlie  picture  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  John  Murray,  Colonel  of  the 
Kegiraent  1745,  Major-General  1755. 

upon  the  parade  within  the  Tower,  in  presence 
of  the  other  prisoners,  who  joined  in  theii 
prayers  with  great  earnestness.  The  unfor- 
tunate men  met  their  death  with  composure, 
and  acted  with  groat  propriety.  Their  bodies 
were  put  into  three  coRins  by  three  of  the 
prisoners,  their  clansmen  and  connexions,  and 
W6T0  buried  together  in  one  grave  at  the  place 
of  execution.'  From  an  ill-judged  severity, 
one  hundred  of  the  deserters  were  equally 
divided  between  tho  ganisons  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  and  a  similar  number  were  distributed 
among  the  different  corps  in  the  Leewaul 
isla)ids,  Jamaica  and  Georgia, — a  circumstance 

*  Brother  to  Genf-rat  Kenneth  M'Pherson  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Service,  who  died  in  Itil.'i. 
General  Slev/art  says  that  l.ovl  John  Murray,  wlio 
was  afterwards  colonel  of  the  regiment,  had  por- 
traits of  the  sufierers  hung  up  in  his  dining-room; 
but  for  what  reason  is  not  known.  They  were  remark- 
able for  their  great  size  and  handsome  figure. 

'  St  James's  Chrmick,  20th  July  1743. 
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which,  it  is  believed,  impressed  the  Highlanders 
with  an  idea  that  the  government  had  intended 
to  deceive  them. 

Near  the  end  of  May  the  remainder  of  the 
regiment  was  sent  to  Flanders,  where  it  joined 
*.he  army  under  the  command  of  Field-marshal 
the  Earl  of  Stair.  During  the  years  1743-44, 
they  were  quartered  in  different  parts  of  that 
country,  and  by  their  quiet,  orderly,  and  kind 
deportment,  acquired  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  mixed.  The 
regiment  "was  judged  the  most  trustworthy 
guard  of  property,  insomuch  that  the  people 
in  Flanders  choose  to  have  them  always  for 
their  protection.  Seldom  were  any  of  them 
drunk,  and  they  as  rarely  swore.  And  the 
elector-palatine  wrote  to  his  envoy  in  London, 
desiring  him  to  thank  the  lung  of  Great  Uritain 
for  the  excellent  behaviour  of  the  regiment 
while  in  his  territories  in  1743  and  1744,  and 
for  whose  sake  he  adds,  'I  will  always  pay  a 
respect  and  regard  to  a  Scotchman  in  future.'"^ 

Lord  Sempdl,  who  had  succeeded  the  Earl 
of  Crawford  in  tlie  colonelcy  of  the  regiment 
in  1740,  being  appointed  in  April  1745  to  the 
25th  regiment.  Lord  John  Murray,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Athole,  succeeded  him  as  colonel  of  the 
Highlanders.  During  the  command  of  these 
officers,  the  regiment  was  designated  by  the 
titles  of  its  successive  commanders,  as  Lord 
Crawford's,  Lord  SempUl's,  and  Lord  John 
Murray's  Highlanders. 

Baflled  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  elevation 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  im- 
perial thi'one,  the  King  of  France  resolved  to 
humble  the  house  of  Austria  by  making  a  con- 
quest of  the  Netherlands.  With  this  view  he 
assembled  an  immense  army  in  Flanders  under 
the  command  of  the  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe, 
and  having  with  the  dauphin  joined  the  army 
in  April  1745,  he,  on  the  30th  of  that  month, 
invested  Tournay,  then  garrisoned  by  8000 
men,  commanded  by  General  Baron  Dorth, 
who  defended  the  place  with  vigour.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  arrived  from 
England  early  in  May,  assumed  the  command 
of  the  allied  army  assembled  at  Soignies.  It 
consisted  of  twenty  battalions  and  twenty- 
six  squadrons  of  British,  five  battalions  and 

•  Br  Doddridge's  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner. 


sixteen  squadrons  of  Hanoverians,  all  under 
the  immediate  command  of  his  royal  high- 
ness; twenty-six  battalions  and  forty  sijuad- 
rons  of  Dutch,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of 
Waldeck;  and  eight  squadrons  of  Austrians. 
under  the  command  of  Count  Konigseg. 

Though  the  allied  army  was  greatly  inferior 
in  number  to  the  enem}^  yet  as  the  French 
army  was  detached,  the  duke  resolved  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  Tourna}'-.  Marshal  Saxe,  who 
soon  became  aware  of  the  design  of  the  allies, 
drew  up  his  army  in  line  of  battle,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Scheldt,  extending  from  the  wood 
of  Barri  to  Fontenoy,  and  thence  to  the  village 
of  St  Antoine  in  sight  of  the  British  army. 

The  allied  army  advanced  to  Leuse,  and  on 
the  9th  of  May  took  up  a  position  between  the 
villages  of  Bougries  and  Maulbre,  in  sight  of 
the  French  army.  In  the  evening  the  duke, 
attended  by  Field-marshal  Konigseg  and  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck,  reconnoitred  the  position  of 
Marshal  Saxe.  They  were  covered  by  the  High- 
landers, who  kept  up  a  sharp  fire  with  French 
sharp-shooters  who  were  concealed  in  the  woods. 
After  a  general  survey,  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
who  was  left  in  command  of  the  advance  of 
the  army,  proceeded  with  the  Highlanders  an<l 
a  party  of  hussars  to  examine  the  enemy's  out- 
posts more  narrowly.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  a  Highlander  in  advance  observing  that 
one  of  the  sharp-shooters  repeatedly  fired  at 
his  post,  placed  his  bonnet  upon  the  top  of  a 
stick  near  the  verge  of  a  hoUow  road.  This 
stratagem  decoyed  the  Frenchman,  and  whilst 
he  was  intent  on  his  object,  the  Highlander 
approaching  cautiously  to  a  point  which  afforded 
a  sure  aim,  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  the 
ground.' 

Having  ascertained  that  a  plain  which  lay 
between  the  positions  of  two  armies  was  cov- 
ered with  some  flying  squadrons  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  their  outposts  commanded  some  narrow 
defiles  through  which  the  allied  forces  ha^l 
necessarily  to  march  to  the  attack,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  resolved  to  scour  the  plain,  and 
to  dislodge  the  outposts,  preparatory  to  ad- 
vancing upon  the  besieging  army.  Accord- 
ingly at  an  early  lioiir  next  morning,  six  batta- 
lions and  twelve  squadrons  were  ordered  to 

'  KoIf3  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Craxvfmd. 
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disperse  the  forces  on  the  plain  and  clear  the 
defiles,  a  service  which  they  soon  performed. 
Some  Austrian  hussars  being  hotly  pressed 
on  this  occasion  by  the  French  light  troops,  a 
party  of  Highlanders  was  sent  to  support  them, 
and  the  Frenchmen  were  quickly  repulsed 
with  loss.  This  was  the  first  time  the  High- 
landers stood  the  fire  of  the  enemy  m  a  regular 
body,  and  so  well  did  they  acquit  themselves, 
that  they  were  particularly  noticed  for  their 
spirited  conduct. 

Eesolving  to  attack  the  enemy  next  morning, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  array 
made  the  necessary  dispositions.  Opposite  the 
space  between  Fontenoy  and  the  wood  of  Barri, 
he  formed  the  British  and  Hanoverian  infantry 
iu  two  lines,  and  posted  their  cavalry  in  the 
rear.  Near  the  left  of  the  Hanoverians  he 
drew  up  the  Dutch,  whose  left  was  towards  St 
Antoine.  The  French  in  their  turn  completed 
their  batteries,  and  made  the  most  formidable 
preparations  to  receive  the  allies.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  ^lay, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  began  his  march, 
and  drew  up  his  army  iu  front  of  the  enemy. 
The  engagement  began  about  four  by  the 
guards  and  the  Highlanders  attacking  a  re- 
doubt, advanced  on  the  right  of  the  wood 
near  Vezon,  occupied  by  GOO  men,  iu  the 
vicinity  of  wliich  place  the  dauphin  was  posted. 
Though  the  enemy  were  entrenched  breast-high 
t'aey  were  forced  out  by  the  guards  with 
bayonets,  and  by  the  Highlanders  with  sword, 
pistol,  and  dirk,  the  latter  killing  a  consider- 
able number  of  them. 

The  allies  continuing  steadfastly  to  advance. 
Marshal  Saxe,  who  had,  during  three  attacks, 
lest  some  of  his  bravest  men,  began  to  think 
of  a  retreat;  but  being  extremely  un\villiag  to 
abandon  his  position,  he  resolved  to  make  a 
last  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day  by 
attacking  his  assailants  with  all  his  forces. 
Being  far  advanced  in  a  dropsy,  the  marshal 
nad  been  carried  about  the  whole  day  in  a  litter. 
This  he  now  quitted,  and  mounting  his  horse, 
l.e  rode  over  the  field  giving  the  necessary 
orders,  wliilst  two  men  supported  liim  on  each 
side.  He  brought  forward  the  household 
troops  of  the  King  of  France:  ho  posted  his 
best  cavaby  on  the  flanks,  and  the  king's  body 
guards,  with  the  flower  of  the  infantry  in  the 


centre.  Having  brought  up  ail  his  field-pieces 
he,  under  cover  of  their  lire  and  that  of  tlio 
batteries,  made  a  combined  charge  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  on  the  aUied  army,  the  greater 
part  of  which  had,  by  this  time,  formed  into 
line  by  advancing  beyond  the  confined  ground. 
The  allies,  unable  to  withstand  the  impetuosity 
of  this  attack,  gave  way,  and  were  driven  back 
across  the  ravine,  carrying  along  with  them 
the  Highlanders,  who  had  been  ordered  up 
from  the  attack  of  the  village,  and  two  other 
regiments  ordered  from  the  reserve  to  support 
the  line.  After  rallying  for  a  short  tims 
beyond  the  ravine,  the  whole  army  retreated 
by  order  of  the  duke,  the  Highlanders  and 
Howard's  regiment  (the  19th)  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Crawford,  covering  the  rear. 
The  retreat,  which  was  commenced  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  eflected  in  excellent 
order.  When  it  was  over  his  lordship  pulled 
off  his  hat,  and  returning  thanks  to  the  cover- 
ing party,  said  "that  they  had  acquired  as  much 
honour  in  covering  so  great  a  retreat,  as  if  they 
had  gained  a  battle."  ^  The  carnage  on  both 
sides  was  great.  The  allies  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  about  7000  men,  including  a  number 
of  officers.  The  loss  of  the  French  is  supposed 
to  have  equalled  that  of  the  allies.  The  High- 
landers lost  Captain  John  Campbell  of  Carrick,' 
whose  head  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball 
early  in  the  action;'  Ensign  Lachlan  Campbell; 
son  of  Craignish,  and  30  men ;  Captain  Eobert 
Campbell  of  Finab;  Ensigns  Eonald  Campbell, 
nephew  of  Craignish,  and  James  Campbell,  sod 
of  Glenfalloch;  2  sergeants,  and  86  rank  and 
file  wounded. 

Before  the  engagement,  the  part  which  the 
Highlanders  would  act  formed  a  subject  of 
general  speculation.  Those  who  knew  them 
had  no  misgivings;  but  there  were  other  persons, 

8  Rolfs  /  ■•'     '  '■•   /.' '  '  of  Crawford. 

9"C;ii'i.  :,  1  i:  '  :  j  1  iiU  of  Carrick  wos  one  of 
the  most  .■  ntleman  of  his  day.     Pos- 

sessing vfi\  L-r  ■(!  '  111. iiiuers  and  bravery,  tempered 
by  gaiety,  lie  \i:i.s  rif^anled  by  the  people  as  one  of 
those  who  retained  the  chivahous  spirit  of  their  ances- 
tors. A  poet,  a  soldier,  and  a  gentleman,  no  less  gal- 
lant among  the  ladies  tlian  he  was  brave  among  men  i 
he  was  tlie  object  of  general  admiration  ;  and  the  last 
generation  of  Highlanders  among  whom  he  was  best 
known,  took  great  pleasure  in  cherishing  liis  memory, 
and  repeating  anecdotes  concerning  him.  He  married 
a  sister  of  General  Cam)ibell  of  Mamore,  afterwardl 
Duke  of  ArgvU."— Stewart's  Shctdus. 

>  Culloden'  Papers,  p.  200. 
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lu'gh  in  rank,  who  looked  upon  the  support  of 
such  men  with  an  unfavourable  eye.  So  strong 
was  this  impression  "in  some  high  quarters, 
that,  on  the  rapid  charge  made  by  the  High- 
laiidors,  when  pusliiug  forward  sword  in  hand 
nearly  at  fuU  speed,  and  advancing  so  far,  it 
was  suggested  that  they  inclined  to  change 
sides  and  join  the  enemy,  who  had  already 
three  brigades  of  Scotch  and  Irish  engaged, 
which  performed  very  important  services  on 
that  day."^  All  anxiety,  however,  was  soon 
put  an  end  to  by  the  decided  way  in  which 
they  sustained  the  national  honour. 

Captain  John  Munro  of  the  43d  regiment, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord-president  Forbes,  thus 
describes  the  battle: — "A  little  after  four  in 
the  morning,  the  30th  of  AprO,  our  cannon 
began  to  play,  and  the  French  batteries,  with 
triple  our  weight  of  metal  and  numbers  too, 
answered  us;  about  five  the  infantry  was  in 
inarch;  we  (the  Highlanders)  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  right  brigade ;  but  by  six  we  were 
ordered  to  cross  the  field,  (I  mean  our  regiment, 
for  the  rest  of  our  brigades  did  not  march  to 
attack,)  a  little  village  on  the  left  of  the  whole, 
called  Fontenoy.  As  we  passed  the  field  the 
French  batteries  played  upon  our  front,  and 
right  and  left  flanks,  but  to  no  purpose, 
for  their  batteries  being  upon  rising  ground 
their  balls  flew  over  us  and  hurt  the  second 
hne.  We  were  to  support  the  Dutch,  who,  in 
their  usual  way,  were  very  dilatory.  We  got 
within  musket-shot  of  their  batteries,  when  we 
received  three  full  fires  of  their  batteries  and 
small  arms,  which  killed  us  forty  men  and 
one  ensign.  Here  we  were  obhged  to  skulk 
behind  houses  and  hedges  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  waiting  for  the  Dutch,  who,  when 
they  came  up,  behaved  but  so  and  so.  Our 
regiment  being  in  some  disorder,  I  wanted  to 
draw  them  up  in  rear  of  the  Dutch,  which 
their  general  would  scarce  allow  of;  but  at 
last  I  did  it,  and  marched  them  again  to  the 
front.  In  half  an  hour  after  the  Dutch  gave 
way,  and  Sir  Robert  Munro  thought  proper  we 
should  retire;  for  we  had  then  the  whole  bat- 
teries from  the  enemy's  ground  playing  upon 
us,  and  three  thousand  foot  ready  to  fall  upon 
us.     We  retired;  but  before  we  had  marclied 

»  Stewart's  Sketches. 


tliirty  yards,  we  had  orders  to  return  to  the 
attack,  which  we  did ;  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
after  had  orders  to  march  directly  with  all 
expedition,  to  assist  the  Hanoverians,  who  had 
got  by  this  time  well  advanced  upon  the  bat- 
teries upon  the  left.  They  behaved  most  gal- 
lantly and  bravely ;  and  had  the  Dutch  taken 
example  from  them,  we  had  supped  at  Tournay. 
The  British  behaved  well;  we  (the  Highland- 
ers) were  told  by  hia  royal  highness  that  we 

did   our   duty  well By   two    of  the 

clock  we  all  retreated;  and  we  were  ordered 
to  cover  the  retreat,  as  the  only  regiment  that 
could  be  kept  to  their  duty,  and  in  this  affair 
we  lost  sixty  more;  but  the  duke  made  so 
friendly  and  favourable  a  speech  to  us,  that 
if  we  had  been  ordered  to  attack  their  lines 
afresh,  I  dare  say  our  poor  fellows  would  have 
done   it."  ^ 

The  Highlanders  on  this  occasion  were  com- 
manded by  Sir  Eobert  Munro  of  Fowlis, 
their  lieutenant-colonel,  in  whom,  besides  great 
military  experience,  were  united  all  the  best 
qualities  of  the  soldier.  Aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  allowing  his  men  to  foUow  their  accus- 
tomed tactics,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  to  allow  them  to  fight  in  thcii 
own  way.  He  accordingly  "  ordered  the  whole 
regiment  to  clap  to  the  ground  on  receiving  the 

»  CuUoden  Papers,  No.  CCXLIII.  "On  this  occa- 
sion the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Highlanders,  and  concurred 
so  cordially  in  the  esteem  which  they  had  secured  to 
themselves  both  from  friends  and  foes,  that,  wishing  to 
show  a  mark  of  his  approbation,  he  desired  it  to  be 
intimated  to  them,  that  he  would  be  happy  to  grant 
the  men  any  favour  which  they  chose  to  ask,  and 
wliich  he  could  concede,  as  a  testimony  of  the  good 
opinion  he  had  formed  of  them.  The  reply  was  worthy 
of  so  handsome  an  oti'er.  After  expressing  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  condescension  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  the  men  assured  him  that  no  favour  he  could 
bestow  would  gratify  them  so  much  as  a  pardon  for  one 
of  their  comrades,  a  soldier  of  the  regiment,  who  had 
been  tried  by  a  court-martial  fur  allowing  a  prisoner 
to  escape,  and  was  under  sentence  of  a  heavy  corporal 
punishment,  which,  if  intlicted,  would  bring  disgrace 
on  them  all,  and  on  their  families  and  country.  This 
favour,  of  course,  was  histantly  granted.  The  nature 
of  this  request,  the  feeling  which  suggested  it,  and,  in 
short,  the  general  qualities  of  the  corps,  struck  the 
Duke  with  the  more  force,  as,  at  the  time,  he  had  not 
been  in  Scotland,  and  had  no  means  of  knowing  tlie 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  unless,  indeed,  he  had 
formed  his  opinion  from  the  conjinon  ribaldi-y  of  the 
times,  when  it  was  tlie  fasliion  to  consider  the  High- 
lander '  as  a  fierce  and  savage  ili/predator,  speaking  a 
barbarous  language,  and  inhabiting  a  barren  and  gloomy 
region,  which  fear  and  prudence  forbade  all  strangers 
to  enter.'"— Stewart's  Sketches,  i.  p.  274-6. 
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French  fire;  and  instantly  after  its  discharge 
they  sprang  up,  and  comijig  close  to  the  enemy, 
poured  in  their  shot  upon  them  to  the  certain 
destruction  of  multitudes,  and  drove  them  pre- 
cipitately through  their  lines;  then  retreating, 
drew  up  again,  and  attacked  them  a  second 
time  after  the  same  manner.  These  attacks 
they  repeated  several  times  the  same  day,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  whole  army.  Sir  Rohert 
was  everywhere  vi'ith  his  regiment,  notwith- 
standing his  great  corpulency,  and  when  in  the 
trenches  he  was  hauled  out  hy  the  legs  and 
arms  by  his  own  men ;  and  it  is  observed  that 
when  he  commanded  the  whole  regiment  to 
clap  to  the  ground,  he  himself  alone,  with  the 
colours  behind  him,  stood  upright,  receiving 
the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy;  and  this  because, 
(as  he  said,)  though  he  could  easily  lie  down, 
his  great  bulk  would  not  sufler  him  to  rise  so 
quickly.  His  preservation  that  day  was  the 
surprise  and  astonishment  not  only  of  the 
whole  army,  but  of  all  that  heard  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  action."  * 

The  gallantry  thus  displayed  by  Sir  Robert 
and  his  regiment  was  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration  in  Britain,  and  the  French  them- 
selves could  not  withhold  their  meed  of  praise. 
"The  British  behaved  well,"  says  a  French 
writer,  "and  could  be  exceeded  in  ardour  by 
none  but  our  officers,  who  animated  the  troops 
by  their  example,  when  the  Highland  furies 
rushed  in  upon  us  tcith  more  violence  than 
ever  did  a  sea  driven  by  a  tempest.  I  can- 
not say  much  of  the  other  auxiharies, 
some  of  whom  looked  as  if  they  had  no 
great  concern  in  the  matter  which  way  it 
went.  In  short,  we  gained  the  victory;  but 
may  I  never  see  such  another!"*  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  havoc  made  bj'  the 
Higlilanders  from  the  fact  of  one  of  them 
having  kUled  nine  Frenchmen  with  his  broad- 
sword, and  he  was  only  prevented  from  in- 
creasing the  number  by  his  arm  being  shot  ofl'.' 


♦  Life  of  Colonel  Oardmtr. 

"  Account  (HibiisheJ  at  Paris,  2fitli  May  1745. 

"  The  Condml  of  Ike  Officers  at  Ponteno-ii  Con- 
sidered. Loud.  1745. —"Such  was  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  and  such  were  the  facts  from  which  a  very 
favourable  opinion  was  formed  of  the  military  quali- 
fications of  the  Black  Watch,  as  it  was  still  called 
in  Scotland.  At  this  period  there  was  not  a  soldier 
in  the  regiment  born  south  of  the  Graiiipicns. '  — 
Stcn«it"s  SbUdtei,  i,  273. 


In  consequence  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
eleven  of  the  British  regiments  were  ordered 
home  in  October  1745,  among  which  was  the 
43d.  The  Highlanders  arrived  in  the  Thames 
on  the  4th  of  November,  and  whilst  the  other 
regiments  were  sent  to  Scotland  under  General 
Hawley  to  assist  in  quelling  the  insurrection, 
the  43d  was  marched  to  the  coast  of  Kent,  and 
joined  the  division  of  the  army  assemliled  there 
to  repel  an  expected  invasion.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  more  than  three  hundred  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  43d  had  fathers  and  brothers 
engaged  in  the  rebeUion,  the  prudence  and 
humanity  of  keeping  them  aloof  from  a  contest 
between  duty  and  affection,  are  evident.  Three 
new  companies,  which  had  been  added  to  the 
regiment  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1745, 
were,  however,  employed  in  Scothind  against 
the  rebels  before  joining  the  regiment.  These 
companies  were  raised  chiefly  in  the  districts 
of  Athole,  Breadalbane,  and  Braemar,  and  the 
command  of  them  was  given  to  the  laird  of 
Mackintosh,  Sir  Patrick  Murray  of  Ochtertym, 
and  Campbell  of  Inveraw,  who  had  recruited 
them.  The  subalterns  were  James  Farquhar- 
son,  the  younger  of  Invercauld  ;  John  Camp- 
bell, the  younger  of  Glenlyon,  and  Dugald 
Campbell ;  and  Ensign  Allan  Grant,  son  of 
Glenmoriston ;  John  Campbell,  son  of  G  len- 
falloch ;  and  Allan  Campbell,  son  of  Barcaldine. 
General  Stewart  observes  that  the  privates  of 
these  companies,  though  of  the  best  character, 
did  not  occupy  that  rank  in  society  for  which 
so  many  individuals  of  the  independent  com- 
parues  had  been  distinguished.  One  of  these 
companies,  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed, 
was  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans.  The  services 
of  the  other  two  companies  were  confined  to  the 
Higlilands  during  the  rebellion,  and  after  its 
suppression  they  were  employed  along  with  de- 
tachments of  the  English  army  in  the  barbarous 
task  of  burning  the  houses,  and  laying  waste 
the  lands  of  the  rebels, — a  service  which  must 
have  been  very  revolting  to  their  feelings. 

Having  projected  the  conquest  of  Quebec, 
the  government  fitted  out  an  expedition  at 
Portsmouth,  the  land  forces  of  which  consisted 
of  about  8000  men,  including  Lord  John 
Murray's  Highlanders,  as  the  43d  regiment 
was  now  called.  The  armament  having  beea 
delayed  from  various  causes  until  the  season 
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was  too  far  advanced  for  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
it  was  resolved  to  employ  it  in  surprising  the 
Port  rOrieut,  then  the  repository  of  all  the 
stores  and  sliips  belonging  to  the  French  East 
India  Company.  While  this  new  expedition 
was  in  preparation,  the  Higliland  regiment  was 
increased  to  1100  men,  by  draughts  from  the 
three  companies  in  Scotland. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on 
the  15th  of  September,  1746,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Eear-Admiral  Lestock,  and  on  the 
20th  the  troops  were  landed,  without  much 
opposition,  in  Quimperly  bay,  ten  miles  from 
Port  rOrient.  As  General  St  Clair  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  could  not  carry  the  place,  he 
abandoned  the  siege,  and  retiring  to  the  sea- 
coast,  re-embarked  his  troops. 

Some  of  these  forces  returned  to  England ; 
the  rest  landed  in  Ireland.  The  Highlandei's 
arrived  at  Cork  on  the  4th  of  November, 
whence  they  marched  to  Limerick,  where  they 
remained  till  February  1747,  when  they  re- 
turned to  Cork,  where  they  embarked  to  join  a 
new  expedition  for  Flanders.  This  force, 
which  consisted  cliiefly  of  the  troops  that  had 
been  recalled  in  1745,  sailed  from  Leith  roads 
in  the  beginning  of  April  1747.  Lord  Lou- 
don's Highlanders  and  a  detachment  from  the 
three  additional  companies  of  Lord  John  Mur- 
ray's Higldanders  also  joined  this  force;  and 
such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  latter  for  this 
service,  that  when  informed  that  only  a  part 
of  them  was  to  join  the  army,  they  all  claimed 
permission  to  embark,  in  consequence  of  which 
demand  it  was  found  necessary  to  settle  the 
question  of  preference  by  di-awing  lots.' 

To  relieve  Hulst,  which  was  closely  besieged 
by  Coiint  Lowendahl,  a  detachment,  consisting 
of  Lord  John  j\Iurray's  Higlilanders,  the  first 
battahon  of  the  Royals  and  Bragg's  regiment, 
was  ordered  to  Flushing,  under  the  command 
of  Major-general  Fuller.  They  landed  at  Staple- 
dyke  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  Dutch  governor 
of  Hulst,  General  St  Eoque,  ordered  the  Eoyals 
to  join  the  Dutch  camp  at  St  Bergue,  and 
directed  the  Highlanders  and  Bragg's  regiment 
to  halt  within  four  miles  of  Hulst.  On  the 
5th  of  May  the  besiegers  began  an  assault,  and 
drove  the  outguards  and  picquets  back  into 

'  Caledonian  Mercury,  ilarcL  1717. 


the  garrison,  and  would  have  carried  the  place, 
had  not  the  Eoyals  maintained  their  post  with 
the  greatest  bravery  till  relieved  by  the  Higii- 
land  regiment,  when  the  French  were  com- 
pelled to  retire.  The  Highlanders  had  only 
five  privates  killed  and  a  few  wounded  on  this 
occasion.  The  French  continuing  the  siege, 
St  Eoque  surrendered  the  place,  although  he 
was  aware  that  an  additional  reinforcement  of 
nine  battalions  was  on  the  march  to  his  relief. 
The  British  troops  then  embarked  for  South 
Beveland.  Three  hundred  of  the  Highland 
regiment,  who  were  the  last  to  embark,  were 
attacked  by  a  body  of  French  troops.  "  They 
behaved  with  so  much  bravery  that  they  beat 
off  three  or  four  times  their  number,  killing 
many,  and  making  some  prisoners,  with  only 
the  loss  of  four  or  five  of  their  own  number."" 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Lafoldt, 
July  2d,  in  which  the  Highlanders  are  not 
particularly  mentioned,  Count  Lowendahl  laid 
siege  to  Bergen-op-Zoom  with  a  force  of  25,000 
men.  This  place,  from  the  strength  of  its 
fortifications,  the  favourite  work  of  the  cele- 
brated Coehorn,  having  never  been  stormed, 
was  deemed  impregnable.  The  gan-ison  oon- 
s.isted  of  3000  men,  including  Lord  Loudon's 
Highlanders.  Though  Lord  John  Murray's 
Highlanders  remained  in  South  Beveland,  his 
lordship,  with  Captain  Eraser  of  Cidduthel, 
Captain  Campbell  of  Craignish,  and  several 
other  officers  of  his  regiment,  joined  the  be- 
sieged. After  about  two  months'  siege,  this 
important  fortress  was  taken  by  storm,  on 
account  of  the  too  great  confidence  of  Constrom 
the  governor,  who  never  anticipated  an  assault. 
On  obtaining  possession  of  the  ramparts,  the 
French  attempted  to  enter  the  town,  but  were 
attacked  with  such  impetuosity  by  two  bat- 
talions of  the  Scottish  troops  in  the  pay  of  the 
States-General,  that  they  were  driven  from 
street  to  street,  until  fresh  reinforcements  arriv- 
ing, the  Scotch  were  compelled  to  retreat  in 
their  turn;  yet  they  disputed  every  inch  of 
ground,  and  fought  tiU  two-thirds  of  them 
were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  remainder  then 
abandoned  the  town,  carrying  the  old  governor 
along  with  them. 

The    different   bodies    of   the    allied    array 
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assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Raremond 
in  March  1748,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
capture  of  Maestricht,  no  military  event  of  any 
importance  took  place  in  the  Netherlands ; 
aid  preliminaries  of  peace  having  b-jen  signed, 
the  Highlanders  returned  to  England  in  Decem- 
ber, and  were  afterwards  sent  to  Ireland. 
The  three  additional  companies  had  assembled 
at  Preston  pans  in  March  1748,  for  the  purpose 
of  embarking  for  Flanders ;  but  the  orders  to 
ship  were  countermanded,  and  in  the  course 
of  that  year  these  companies  were  reduced. 

In  1749,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
of  the  42d  regiment  (Oglethorpe's),  the  num- 
ber of  the  Black  Watch  was  changed  from  the 
43d  to  the  42d,  the  number  it  has  ever  since 
retained. 

During  eight  years — fToml749  tol756 — that 
the  Highlanders  were  stationed  in  Ireland,  the 
utmost  cordiality  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  districts  where 
they  were  quartered ;  a  circiuustance  the  more 
remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
military  were  generally  embroiled  in  quarrels 
with  the  natives.  So  lasting  and  favourable 
an  impression  did  they  make,  that  upon  the 
return  of  the  regiment  from  America,  after  an 
absence  of  eleven  years,  applications  were  made 
from  the  towns  and  districts  where  they  had 
been  formerly  quartered,  to  get  them  again 
stationed  among  them.  Although,  as  General 
Stev/art  observes,  the  simUarity  of  language, 
and  the  general  belief  in  a  common  origin, 
might  have  had  some  influence  with  both 
parties,  yet  nothing  but  the  most  e.icemplary 
good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Highlanders 
could  have  overcome  the  natural  repugnance 
of  a  people  who,  at  that  time,  justly  regarded 
the  British  sohUery  as  ready  insti-uments  of 
oppression. 

In  consequence  of  the  mutual  encroachments 
made  by  the  French  and  English  on  their 
respective  territories  in  North  America,  botli 
parties  prepared  for  war;  and  as  the  British 
ministry  determined  to  make  their  chief  efforts 
agamst  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  they  resolved 
to  send  two  bodies  of  troops  thither.  The 
first  division,  of  which  the  Highlanders  formed 
a  part,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  James  Abercromby,  set  sail  in 
^larch  1756,  and  landed  at  New  York  in  June 


following.  In  the  mouth  last  mentioned,  700 
recruits,  who  had  been  raised  by  recruiting 
parties  sent  from  the  regiment  previous  to  ita 
departure  from  Ireland,  embarked  at  Greenock 
for  America.  When  the  Highlanders  landed, 
they  attracted  much  notice,  parti'jularly  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  who,  on  the  march 
of  the  regiment  to  Albany,  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  see  strangers,  whom,  from  the 
similarity  of  their  dress,  they  considered  to  be 
of  the  same  extraction  as  themselves,  and  whom 
they  therefore  regarded  as  brothers. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  4  2d,  several 
changes  and  promotions  had  taken  place. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Argyll,  who  had  commanded  the  regiment 
during  the  six  years  they  were  quartered  in  Ire- 
land, having  been  promoted  to  the  command  of 
tho54th,  w;is  succeeded  by  MajorGrant,  who  was 
so  popular  with  the  men,  that,  on  the  vacancy 
occurring,  they  subscribed  a  sum  of  money 
among  themselves  to  purchase  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  for  him ;  but  the  money  was  not 
required,  the  promotion  at  that  time  being 
without  purchase.  Captain  Duncan  Campbell 
of  Inveraw  was  appointed  major ;  Thomas 
Graham  of  Duchray,  James  Abercromby,  sou  of 
General  Abercromby  of  Glassa,  the  commander 
of  the  expedition,  and  John  Campbell  of 
Strachur,  were  made  captains ;  Lieutenant  John 
Campbell,  captain-lieutenant;  Ensigns  Keimeth 
Tolme,  James  Grant,  John  Graham,  brother  of 
Duchray,  Hugh  M'Pherson,  Alexander  Turn- 
bull  of  Stracathro,  and  Alexander  Campbell, 
son  of  Barcaldine,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenants.  From  the  half-pay  list  were  taken 
Lieutenants  Alexander  Macki  ntosh,  James  G  ray, 
WiUiam  Baillie,  Hugh  Ai-not,  William  Suthei^ 
land,  John  Small,  and  Archibald  Campbell; 
the  ensigns  were  James  Campbell,  Archibald 
Lament,  Duncan  Campbell,  George  MacLagan 
Patrick  Balneaves,  son  of  Edradour,  Patrick 
Stewart,  son  of  Bonskeid,  Norman  MacLeod, 
George  Campbell,  and  Donald  Campbell' 

The  regiment  had  been  now  sixteen  years 
embodied,  and  although  its  original  members 
had  by  this  time  almost  disappeared,  "  their 
habits  and  character  were  well  sustained  by 
their  successors,  to  whom  they  were  left,  as  it 
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were,  in  cliarge.  This  expectation  has  been 
fulfilled  through  a  long  course  of  years  and 
events.  The  first  supply  of  recruits  after  the 
original  formation  was,  in  many  instances, 
inferior  to  their  predecessors  in  personal  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  in  private  station  and  family 
connexions ;  hut  they  lost  nothing  of  that  firm 
step,  erect  air,  and  freedom  from  awkward 
restraint,  the  consequence  of  a  spirit  of  inde- 
dendence  and  self-respect,  which  distinguished 
their  predecessors."' 

The  second  division  of  the  expedition,  under 
the  Earl  of  Loudon,  who  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  North 
America,  soon  joined  the  forces  under  General 
Ahercromby ;  but,  owing  to  various  causes, 
they  did  not  take  the  field  till  the  summer  of 
the  following  year."  Pursuant  to  an  attack  on 
Louisburg,  Lord  Loudon  embarked  in  the 
month  of  June  1757  for  Halifax  with  the 
forces  under  his  command,  amounting  to  5300 
men.  At  Halifax  his  forces  were  increased  to 
10,500  men,  by  the  addition  of  five  regiments 
lately  arrived  from  England,  including  Eraser's 
and  Montgomery's  Highlanders. 

When  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from 
Halifax,  Lord  Loudon  received  information 
that  the  Brest  fleet  had  arrived  in  the  harbour 
of  Louisburg.  The  resolution  to  abandon  the 
enterprise,  however,  was  not  taken  tdl  it  clearly 


*  There  were  few  courts-martial;  and,  for  many 
years,  no  instance  occurred  of  corporal  punishment. 
if  a  soldier  was  brought  to  the  halberts,  he  became 
degraded,  and  little  more  good  was  to  be  expected  of 
him.  After  being  publicly  disgraced,  he  could  no 
longer  associate  with  his  comrades ;  and,  in  several 
instances,  the  privates  of  a  company  have,  from  their 
pay,  subscribed  to  procure  the  discharge  of  an  obnoxious 
individual. 

Great  regularity  was  observed  in  the  duties  of  public 
worship.  In  the  regimeiital  orders,  hours  were  fixed 
for  morning  prayers  hy  tlj'-  rliiilniu  :  :ind  on  Sundays, 
for  Divine  service,  morniiii,'  and  i  \.  nin.;.  Tlie  greatest 
respect  was  observed  towanls  die  imiiistcrs  of  religion. 
When  Dr  Ferguson  was  cljaphiiii  uf  tlie  corps,  he  held 
an  equal,  if  nut,  in  some  respects,  a  greater,  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  men  than  the  commanding 
officer.  The  succeeding  chaplain,  Mr  Maclnggan,  pre- 
served the  same  authority  ;  and,  while  tlie  soldiers 
looked  up  with  reverence  to  these  excellent  men,  the 
most  beueticial  efl'ects  were  produced  on  their  minds 
and  conduct  by  the  religious  and  moral  duties  which 
their  chaplains  inculcated. 

2  "During  the  whole  of  1756  the  regiment  re- 
mained in  Albany  inactive.  During  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1757,  they  were  drilled  and  disciplined  for 
bush-lighting  and  sharp-shootiug,  a  species  of  war- 
fare for  which  they  were  well  fitted,  being  in  general 
good  marksmen,  and  exjiert  in  the  management  of 
their  arms.  "—Stewart's  Sketcltxs. 


appeared  from  letters  which  were  taken  in  a 
packet  bound  from  Louisburg  to  France,  that 
the  force  was  too  great  to  be  encountereiL 
Leaving  the  remainder  of  the  troops  at  Hali- 
fax, Lord  Loudon  returned  to  New  York, 
taking  along  with  him  the  Highlanders  and 
four  other  regiments. 

By  the  addition  of  three  new  companies  and 
the  junction  of  700  recruits,  the  regiment  was 
now  augmented  to  upwards  of  1300  men,  all 
Highlanders,  for  at  that  period  none  else  were 
admitted  into  the  regiment.  To  the  three 
additional  companies  the  following  officers 
were  appointed ;  James  Murray,  son  of  Lord 
George  Murray,  James  Stewart  of  Urrard,  and 
Thomas  Stirling,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Stirling  of 
Ardoch,  to  be  captains ;  Simon  Blair,  David 
Barklay,  Archibald  Campbell,  Alexander  Mac- 
kay,  Alexander  Menzies,  and  David  Mills,  to 
be  lieutenants ;  Duncan  Stewart,  George  Rat- 
tray, and  Alexander  Earquharson,  to  be  ensigns; 
and  the  Reverend  James  Stewart  to  be  assistant 
chaplain. 

The  Earl  of  Loudon  having  been  recalled, 
the  command  of  the  army  devolved  on  General 
Ahercromby.  Determined  to  wipe  off  the  dis- 
grace of  former  campaigns,  the  ministry,  who 
had  just  come  into  power,  fitted  out  a  great 
naval  armament  and  a  military  force  of  32,000 
men,  which  were  placed  under  commanders 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
The  command  of  the  fleet  was  given  to  Ad- 
miral Boscawen,  and  Brigadier-generals  Wolfe, 
Townsend,  and  Murray,  were  added  to  the 
mUitary  staff.  Three  expeditions  were  planned 
in  1758;  one  against  Louisburg;  another 
against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  and 
a  third  against  Fort  du  Quesne. 

General  Ahercromby,  the  commander-in-chief, 
took  charge  of  the  expedition  against  Ticon- 
deroga, with  a  force  of  15,390  men,  of  whom 
6337  were  regulars  (including  Lord  John 
Murray's  Highlanders),  and  9024  provincials, 
besides  a  train  of  artillery. 

Fort  Ticonderoga  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land 
between  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George, 
and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water ; 
part  of  the  fourth  side  is  protected  by  a  morass; 
the  remaining  part  was  strongly  fortified  with 
high  entrenciunents,  supported  and  flanked  by 
three  batteries,  and  the  whole  front  of  that 
•2  u 
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part  wliich.  was  accessible  was  intersected  by 
deep  traverses,  and  blocked  up  with  felled 
trees,  with  their  branches  turned  outwards 
and  their  points  first  sharpened  and  then 
hardened  by  fire,  forming  altogether  a  most 
formidable  defence.'  On  the  4th  of  July  1758 
the  commander-in-chief  embarked  his  troops 
on  Lake  George,  on  board  900  batteaux  and 
135  whale-boats,  with  provisions,  artillery,  and 
ammunition ;  several  pieces  of  cannon  being 
mounted  on  rafts  to  cover  the  landing,  which 
was  effected  next  day  without  opposition. 
The  troops  were  then  formed  into  two  parallel 
columns,  and  in  this  order  marched  towards 
the  enemy's  advanced  post,  consisting  of  one 
battalion,  encamped  behind  a  breast-work  of 
logs  The  enemy  abandoned  this  defence 
without  a  shot,  after  setting  thf  brpist-work 
on  fire  and  buuiii  .  r    u      i         i  In    ut 


1 


The  troops  continued  their  march  in  the  same 
order,  but  the  route  lying  through  a  wood, 
and  the  guides  being  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  country,  the  columns  were  broken  by 
coming  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  right 
column,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  Howe, 
fell  in  with  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  who 
had  also  lost  their  way  in  the  retreat  from  the 
advanced  post,  and  a  smart  skirmish  ensuing, 
the  enemy  were  routed  with  considerable  loss. 
Lord  Howe  unfortunately  fell  in  the  begiiming 
of  this  action.  He  was  much  regretted,  being 
"  a  young  nobleman  of  the  most  promising 
talents,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  a 
pecuhar  manner  by  his  courage,  activity,  and 
rigid  observance  of  military  discipline,  and  had 
acquired  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  soldiery 
by  his  gpnprosity,  sn  eetness  of  manners,  and 
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Perceiving  that  his  men  were  greatly  fatigued. 
General  Abercromby  ordered  them  to  march 
back  to  their  landing-place,  which  they  reached 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Having 
taken  possession  of  a  saw-mill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ticonderoga,  which  the  enemy 
had  abandoned.  General  Abercromby  advanced 
towards  the  place  next  morning.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  5000  men,  of  whom  2800  were 

•  Stewart's  SkHchcs. 


French  troops  of  the  line,  who  were  stationed 
behind  the  traverses  and  felled  trees  in  front 
of  the  fort.  Receiving  information  from  some 
prisoners  that  General  Levi,  with  a  force  of 
3000  men,  was  marching  to  the  defence  of 
Ticonderoga,  the  English  commander  resolved 
to  anticipate  him  by  striking,  if  possible,  a 
decisive  blow  before  a  junction  could  be 
effected.     He  therefore  sent  an  engineer  across 

*  Smollett's  History  of  England 
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the  river  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  fort  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  who 
reported  that  the  works  being  stUl  unfinished, 
might  he  attempted  with  a  prospect  of  success. 
Preparations  for  the  attack  were  therefore  in- 
stantly made.  The  whole  army  being  put  in 
motion,  the  picquets,  followed  by  the  grena- 
diers, the  battalions  and  reserve,  which  last 
consisted  of  the  Highlanders  and  the  55th 
regiment,  advanced  with  great  alacrity  towards 
the  entrenchments,  which  they  found  to  be 
much  more  formidable  than  they  expected. 
The  breast-work,  which  was  regularly  fortified, 
was  eight  feet  high,  and  the  ground  before  it 
was  covered  with  an  ahbatis  or  chevaux-de- 
frize,  projecting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
the  entrenchment  almost  inaccessible.  Undis- 
mayed by  these  discouraging  obstacles,  the 
British  troops  marched  up  to  the  assault  in  the 
face  of  a  destructive  iire,  and  maintained  their 
ground  without  flinching.  Impatient  in  the 
rear,  the  Highlanders  broke  from  the  reserve, 
and,  pushing  forward  to  the  front,  endeavoured 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  trees  with  their 
broadswords.  After  a  long  and  deadly  struggle, 
the  assailants  penetrated  the  exterior  defences 
and  advanced  to  the  breast-work ;  but  being 
unprovided  with  scaling  ladders,  they  attempted 
to  gain  the  breast-work,  partly  by  mounting 
on  each  other's  shoidders,  and  partly  by  fixing 
their  feet  in  the  holes  which  they  made  with 
their  swords  and  bayonets  in  the  face  of  the 
work.  No  sooner,  however,  did  a  man  reach 
the  top,  than  he  was  thrown  down  by  the 
troops  behind  the  entrenchments.  Captain 
John  Camphell,^  with  a  few  men,  at  length 
forced  their  way  over  the  breast-work,  but 
they  were  immediately  despatched  with  the 
bayonet.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  which 
lasted  about  four  hours  under  such  discouraging 
circumstances.  General  Abercromby  seeing  no 
possible  chance  of  success,  gave  orders  for  a 
retreat.  It  was  with  difficulty,  however,  that 
the  troops  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  retire, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  third  order  that  the 
Highlanders   were   induced    to    retreat,    after 

,  °  This  officer,  -who  was  son  of  Duncan  Campliell,  of 
tne  family  of  Duneaves,  in  Perthshire,  along  with 
Gregor  MacGregor,  commonly  called  Gregor  the  Beau- 
mil,  grandfather  of  Sir  Gregor  MacGregor,  were  the 
two  who  were  presented  to  George  11.  in  the  year 
lil3,  when  privates  in  the  Black  Watch. 


more  than  cue-half  of  the  men  and  twenty-five 
officers  had  been  either  killed  or  desperately 
wounded.  No  attempt  was  made  to  molest 
them  in  their  retreat,  and  the  whole  retu-ed 
in  good  order,  carrying  along  with  them  the 
whole  of  the  wounded,  amounting  to  65  officers 
and  1178  non-commissioned  officers  and  sol- 
diers. Twenty-three  officers  and  567  rank  and 
file  were  killed. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  42d  was  as  fol- 
lows, viz.: — 8  officers,  9  sergeants,  and  297 
men  killed;  and  17  officers,  10  sergeants,  and 
306  soldiers  wounded.  The  officers  killed 
were  IMajor  Duncan  Campbell  of  Inveraw, 
Captain  John  Campbell,  Lieutenants  George 
Farquarson,  Hugh  MacPherson,  William  Eaillie, 
and  John  Sutherland;  Ensigns  Patrick  Stewart, 
brother  of  Bonskeid,  and  George  Eattray. 
The  wounded  were  Captains  Gordon  Graham, 
Thomas  Graham  of  Duchray,  John  Campbell 
of  Strachur,  James  Stewart  of  Urrard,  James 
Murray  (afterwards  General) ;  Lieutenants  James 
Grant,  Robert  Gi-ay,  John  Campbell,  William 
Grant,  John  Graham,  brother  of  Duchray, 
Alexander  Campbell,  Alexander  Mackintosh, 
Archibald  Campbell,  David  Miller,  Patrick 
Balneaves  ;  and  Ensigns  John  Smith  and  Peter 
Grant. » 

The  intrepid  conduct  of  the  Higlilanders 
this  occasion  was  made  the  topic  of  uni- 
versal panegyric  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
public  prints  teemed  with  honourable  testi- 
monies to  their  bravery.  If  anything  could 
add  to  the  gratification  they  received  from  the 
approbation  of  their  country,  nothing  was 
better  calculated  to  enhance  it  than  the  hand- 
some way  in  which  their  services  were  appre- 
ciated by  their  companions  in  arms.  "  With 
a  mixture  of  esteem,  grief,  and  envy  (says  an 
officer  of  the  55th),  I  consider  the  great  loss  and 
immortal  glory  acquired  by  the  Scots  High- 
landers in  the  late  bloody  affair.  Impatient  for 
orders,  they  rushed  forward  to  the  entrench- 
ments, which  many  of  them  actually  mounted. 
They  appeared  like  lions  breaking  from  their 
chains.  Their  intrepidity  was  rather  animated 
than  damped  by  seeing  their  comrades  fall 
on  every  side.  I  have  only  to  say  of  them, 
that  they  seemed  more  anxious  to  revenge  the 
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cause  of  tlieir  deceased  Meuds,  than  careful  to 
avoid  the  same  fate.  By  their  assistance,  wo 
expect  soon  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  enemy 
and  of  ourselves.  There  is  much  harmony  and 
friendship  between  us."'  The  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  William  Grant, 
an  officer  of  tlie  regiment,  seems  to  contain  no 
exaggerated  detail : — "  The  attack  began  a  little 
past  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  about  two  the 
fire  became  general  on  both  sides,  which  was 
exceedingly  heavy,  and  without  any  inter- 
mission, insomuch  that  the  oldest  soldier 
present  never  saw  so  furious  and  incessant  a 
fire.  The  affair  at  Fontenoy  was  nothing  to 
it :  I  saw  both.  We  laboured  under  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  The  enemy's  breast- 
work was  about  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  upon  the 
top  of  which  they  had  plenty  of  wall-pieces 
fixed,  and  which  was  well  lined  in  the  inside 
with  small  arms.  But  the  difficult  access  to 
their  lines  was  what  gave  them  a  fatal  advan- 
tage over  us.  They  took  care  to  cut  down 
monstrous  large  oak  trees  which  covered  all 
the  ground  from  the  foot  of  their  breast-work 
about  the  distance  of  a  cannon-shot  every  way 
in  their  front.  This  not  only  broke  our  ranks, 
and  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  keep  our 
order,  but  put  it  entirely  out  of  our  power  to 
advance  till  we  cut  our  way  through.  I  have 
seen  men  behave  with  courage  and  resolution 
before  now,  but  so  much  determined  bravery 
can  hardly  be  equalled  in  any  part  of  the 
history  of  ancient  Eome.  Even  those  that 
were  mortally  wounded  cried  aloud  to  their 
companions,  not  to  mind  or  lose  a  thought 
upon  them,  but  to  foUow  theu-  officers,  and  to 
mind  the  honour  of  their  country.  Nay,  their 
ardour  was  such,  that  it  was  difficult  to  bring 
them  off.  They  paid  dearly  for  their  intre- 
pidity. The  remains  of  the  regiment  had  the 
honour  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army,  and 
brought  off  the  wounded  as  we  did  at  Fontenoy. 
When  shall  we  have  so  fine  a  regiment  againi 
I  hope  we  shall  be  allowed  to  recruit."*     Lieu- 

'  St  James's  Chronicle. 

8  "It  has  been  observed,  that  the  modem  Highland 
corps  display  less  of  that  ehivahous  spiritwhich  marked 
the  earUer  corps  from  the  mountains.  If  there  be  any 
good  ground  for  this  observation,  it  may  probably  be 
attributed  to  this,  that  these  cor))s  do  not  consist 
wholly  of  native  Highlanders.  If  strangers  are  intro- 
duced among  tliem,  even  admitting  them  to  be  the  best 
r(  soldieis,  s^ill  they  are  not  Highlanders.     The  charm 


tenant  Grant's  wish  had  been  anticipated,  as 
letters  of  service  had  been  issued,  before  the 
affair  of  Ticonderoga  was  known  in  England, 
for  raising  a  second  battalion.  Moreover, 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  affair 
at  Ticonderoga,  his  majesty  George  IL  had 
issued  a  warrant  conferring  upon  the  regiment 
the  title  of  Eoyal,  so  that  after  this  it  was 
kno>vn  as  the  42d  Eoyal  Highland  Eegi- 
ment. 

So  successful  were  the  officers  in  recruiting, 
that  within  thi-ee  mouths  seven  companies, 
each  120  men  strong,  which,  with  the  three 
additional  companies  raised  the  preceding  j'ear, 
were  to  form  the  second  battahon,  were  raised 
in  three  months,  and  embodied  at  Perth  in 
October    1758."      The   officers    appointed    to 

is  broken,  — the  conduct  of  such  a  corps  must  be  divided, 
and  cannot  be  called  purely  national.  The  motive 
whi^n  made  the  Highlanders,  when  united,  fight  for 
the  honour  of  their  name,  their  clan,  and  district,  is 
by  this  mixture  lost.  Oliifiers,  also,  who  are  strangers 
to  their  language,  their  habits,  and  pecuhar  modes 
of  thinking,  laiiuot  be  expected  to  understand  their 
character,  their  feeliii,i,'s,  and  their  prejudices,  which, 
under  judicious  management,  have  .so  frequently  stimu- 
lated to  honourable  conduct,  although  they  have 
sometimes  served  to  e.xcite  the  ridicule  of  those  who 
knew  not  the  dispositions  and  east  of  character  on 
which  they  were  founded.  But  if  Highland  soldiers  are 
judiciously  commanded  iu  quarters,  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  confidence  by  their  officers,  and  led  into  action 
n-ith  spirit,  it  cannot  on  any  good  grounds  be  alleged 
that  there  is  any  deficiency  of  that  lirmness  and 
courage  which  formerly  distinguished  them,  although 
it  may  be  readily  allowed  that  much  of  the  romance  of 
the  character  is  lowered.  The  change  of  manners  iu 
their  native  country  will  sufficiently  account  for  this. 

In  my  time  many  old  soldiers  still  retained  their 
original  manners,  exhibiting  much  freedom  and  ease  in 
their  coraunications  with  the  officers.  I  joined  the 
regiment  in  17S9,  a  very  young  soldier.  Colonel 
Graham,  the  commanding  officer,  gave  me  a  steady  old 
soldier, named Wilham  Fraser,  asmyservant, — perhaps 
as  my  adviser  and  director.  I  know  not  that  he  had 
received  any  instructions  on  that  point,  but  Colonel 
Graham  himself  could  not  have  been  more  frecjuent  and 
attentive  in  his  remonstrances,  and  cautious  with 
regard  to  my  conduct  and  duty,  than  my  old  soldier  was, 
when  he  thought  he  had  cause  to  disapprove.  These 
admonitions  he  always  gave  me  in  Gaelic,  calling  me 
by  my  Christian  name,  with  an  allusion  to  the  colour  of 
my  hair,  which  was  fair,  or  bane,  never  prefixing  Mr  or 
Ensign,  except  when  he  spoke  in  English.  However 
contrary  to  the  common  rules,  and  however  it  might 
surprise  those  unaccustomed  to  the  manners  of  the 
people,  to  hear  a  soldier  or  a  servant  calling  his  master 
simply  by  his  name,  my  honest  old  monitor  was  one  of 
the  most  respectful,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful, 
of  servants."— Stewart's  Sketches,  p.  302. 

s  General  Stewart  says  that  two  oflicers,  anxious  to 
obtain  commissions,  enlisted  eighteen  Irishmen  at  Glas- 
gow, contrary  to  the  peremptory  orders  of  Lord  John 
Murray,  that  none  but  Highlanders  should  be  taken. 
Several  of  the  men  were  O'Donnels,  O'Lachkns, 
O'Briens,   &c.     To  cover  this  deception  the  O  was 
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these  seven  additional  companies  were  Francis 
MacLean,  Alexander  Sinclair,  John  Stewart  of 
Stenton,  William  Murray,  son  of  Lintrose, 
Archibald  Campbell,  Alexander  Keid,  and 
Robert  Arbuthnot,  to  be  captains ;  Alexander 
MacLean,  George  Grant,  George  Sinclair,  Gordon 
Clunes,  Adam  Stewart,  John  Robertson,  so  a 
of  Lude,  John  Grant,  James  Eraser,  George 
Leslie,  John  Campbell,  Alexander  Stewart, 
Dimcan  Richardson,  and  Robert  Eobortson,  to 
be  lieutenants ;  and  Patrick  Sinclair,  John 
Mackintosh,  James  MacDiiff,  Thomas  Fletcher, 
Alexander  Donaldson,  WUliam  MacLean,  and 
William  Brown,  to  be  ensigns. 

Government  having  resolved  to  employ  the 
seven  new  companies  in  an  expedition  against 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupo,  200  of  the  840 
men,  embodied  at  Perth,  were  immediately 
embarked  at  Greenock  for  the  West  Indies, 
under  the  convoy  of  the  Ludlow  Castle,  fur 
the  purpose  of  joining  the  armament  lying  in 
Carlisle  ba}',  destined  for  that  service.  The 
whole  land  force  employed  in  this  expedition 
amounted  to  5560  men,  under  the  command  of 
Jlajor-generals  Hopson  and  Barrington,  and  of 
Brigadier-generals  Armiger,  Haldane,  Trapaud, 
and  Clavering.  They  sailed  from  Barbadoes 
on  the  13th  of  January  1759,  for  Martinique, 
which  they  descried  next  morning;  and  on 
the  following  day  the  British  squadron  entered 
the  great  bay  of  Port  EoyaL  About  this  time 
the  other  division  of  the  seven  newly  raised 
companies  joined  the  expedition.  On  the 
16th,  three  ships  of  the  line  attacked  Fort 
Xegro,  the  guns  of  which  they  soon  silenced. 
A  detachment  of  marines  and  sailors  landing 
in  flat-bottomed  boats,  clambered  up  the  rock, 
and,  entering  through  the  embrasures  with 
flxed  bayonets,  took  possession  of  the  fort, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 
The  whole  French  troops  retired  to  Port 
Royal,  leaving  the  beacb  open,  so  that  the 
British  forces  landed  next  morning  at  Cas  de 
Navire  without  opposition.  No  enemy  being 
in  sight,  the  grenadiers,  the  4th  or  king's  regi- 
ment, and  the  Highlanders,  moved  forward 
about  ten  o'clock  to  reconnoitre;  but  they  had 
not  proceeded   far  when  they   fell   in   with 

changed  to  Mac,  and  the  Milesians  passed  mcster  sa 
true  llacdonnels,  Maclachlans,  and  Macfcriars,  vrith- 
out  being  (lucstioned. 


parties  of  the  enemy,  who  retired  on  their 
approach.  When  within  a  short  distance  of 
Morne  Tortueson,  an  eminence  that  overlooked 
the  town  and  citadel  of  Port  Royal,  and  the 
most  important  post  in  the  island,  the  ad- 
vanced party  halted  till  the  rest  of  the  army 
came  up.  The  advancing  and  retiring  parties 
had  kept  up  an  irregular  fire  when  in  motion, 
and  they  stiU  continued  to  skirmish.  It  was 
observed  on  this  occasion,  "  that  although 
debarred  the  use  of  arms  in  their  own  country, 
the  Highlanders  showed  themselves  good  marks- 
men, and  had  not  forgot  how  to  handle  their 
arms."  The  inhabitants  of  Martinique  were 
in  the  greatest  alarm,  and  some  of  the  principal 
among  them  were  about  sending  deputies  to 
the  British  commander  to  treat  for  a  surrender, 
but  General  Hopson  relieved  them  from  their 
anxiety  by  re-embarking  his  troops  in  the 
evening.  The  chief  reason  for  abandoning  the 
enterprise  was  the  alleged  impracticabOity  of 
getting  up  the  heavy  cannon.  The  British  hail 
one  officer  killed  and  two  wounded,  one  of 
whom  was  Lieutenant  Leslie  of  the  Royal 
Highlanders.  Sixty  privates  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  possession  of 
Martinique  was  an  object  of  greater  importance 
than  Guadaloupe,  as  it  afforded,  from  its  spa- 
cious harbour,  a  secure  retreat  to  the  enemy's 
fleets.  By  taking  possession  of  St  Pierre,  the 
whole  island  might  have  been  speedily  reduced; 
and  the  British  commanders  proceeded  to  that 
part  of  the  island  \vith  that  view;  but  alarmed 
lest  they  might  sustain  considerable  loss  by  its 
capture,  which  might  thus  cripple  their  future 
operations,  they  absurdly  relinquished  their 
design,  and  proceeded  to  Guadaloupe.  On  the 
expedition  reaching  the  western  division  of 
the  island,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  general 
attack  by  sea  upon  the  citadel,  the  town, 
and  the  batteries  by  which  it  was  defended. 
Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  January,  such  a 
fire  was  opened  upon  the  place  that  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night  it  was  in  a  general  confla- 
gration. 

The  troops  lauded  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  following  day  without  oppo- 
sition, and  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
citadel,  which  they  found  entirely  abandoned. 
Iho  Chevalier  D'Etreil,  the  governor  of  the 
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island,  taking  shelter  among  the  mountains, 
yielded  the  honour  of  continuing  the  co'.iicit 
to  a  lady  of  masculine  courage  named  Ducliar- 
mey.  Arming  her  slaves,  whom  slio  Vi*.il'.-d  m 
person,  she  made  several  bold  attemjvts  upon 
an  advanced  post  on  a  liill  near  the  to-»"n, 
occupied  by  Major  (afterwards  General)  Mel- 
vUle,  opposite  to  -a-hich  she  threw  up  some 
entrenchments.  Annoyed  by  the  incessant 
attacks  of  this  amazon,  Major  Melville  attacked 
her  entrenchments,  which  he  carried,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance.  Madame  Ducharmey 
escaped  with  difficulty,  but  some  of  her  female 
companions  in  arms  were  taken  prisoners.  Ten 
of  her  people  were  killed  and  many  wounded. 
Of  the  British  detachment,  12  were  slain  and 
30  wounded,  including  two  subaltern  officers, 
one  of  whom,  Lieutenant  MacLean  of  the  High- 
landers, lost  an  arm. 

Finding  it  impracticable  to  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign among  the  mountains  of  Basseterre,  the 
general  resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to 
the  eastern  division  of  the  island,  called  Grande- 
terre,  which  was  more  accessible.  Accorduigly, 
on  the  10th  of  February,  a  detachment  of 
Highlanders  and  marines  was  landed  in  that 
part  of  the  island  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  Louis,  after  a  severe  cannonading  which 
lasted  six  hours.  The  assailants,  sword  in 
hand,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  entrench- 
ments, and,  taking  possession  of  the  fort, 
hoisted  the  English  colours. 

General  Hopson  died  on  the  27th.  He  was 
succeeded  by  General  Barrington,  who  resolved 
to  complete  the  reduction  of  the  island  -wdth 
vigour.  Leaving,  therefore,  one  regiment  and 
a  detachment  of  artillery  under  Colonel  Debri- 
say  in  Basseterre,  the  general  re-embarked  the 
rest  of  the  army  and  proceeded  to  Grandeterre, 
where  he  carried  on  a  series  of  successful  opera- 
tions by  means  of  detachments.  One  of  these 
consisting  of  600  men,  under  Colonel  Crump, 
carried  the  to\vns  of  St  Anne  and  St  Francis 
with  little  loss,  notwithstanding  the  fire  from 
the  entrenchments.  The  only  officer  who 
fell  was  Ensign  MacLean  of  the  Highlanders. 
Another  detachment  of  300  men  took  the  town 
of  Gosier  by  storm,  and  drove  the  garrison 
into  the  woods.  The  next  operaiioa  cf  tb.a 
general  was  an  attempt  tc  fcuri)rii5e  ihe  tlrree 
Sj-wns  of  Petit  Eourg,  St  M&ry's,  in  J  Gouyave, 


on  the  Capesterre  side,  the  execution  of  which 
was  committed  to  Colonels  Crump  and  Claver- 
ing;  but  owing  to  the  extreme  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  negro  guides, 
the  attempt  was  rendered  abortive.  Eesolved 
to  carry  those  towns,  the  general  directed  the 
same  commajidcrs  to  land  their  forces  in  a  bay 
near  the  town  of  Arnonviile.  No  opposition 
was  made  to  their  landing  by  the  enemy,  who 
retreated  behind  a  strong  cnlrenohment  they 
had  tlirown  up  behind  the  river  Licorn.  With 
the  exocptior..  of  two  narrow  passes  which  they 
had  fortified  witli  a  redoubt  and  ontrenchmentg 
mounted  with  cannon,  wjiich  were  defended 
by  a  large  body  of  militia,  the  access  to  ihe 
river  was  rendKietl  inaccessible  by  a  morass 
covered  with  mangroves ;  yet,  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  the  British  commanders  resolved 
to  hazard  an  assault.  Accordingly,  under 
cover  of  a  fire  from  the  entrenchments  from 
their  field -pieces  and  howitzers,  the  regiment 
of  Duroure  and  the  Higldanders  moved  for- 
ward, firing  by  platoons  with  the  utmost 
regularity  as  they  advanced.  Observing  the 
enemy  beginning  to  abandon  the  first  entrench- 
ment on  the  left,  "the  Highlanders  drew  their 
swords,  and,  supported  by  a  part  of  the  other 
regiment,  rushed  forward  with  their  character- 
istic impetuosity,  and  followed  the  enemy  into 
the  redoubt,  of  which  they  took  possession.  "^ 

Several  other  actions  of  minor  importance 
afterwards  took  place,  in  which  the  enemy 
were  uniformly  worsted ;  and  seeing  resistance 
hopeless,  they  capitulated  on  the  1st  of  May, 
after  an  arduoun  struggle  of  nearly  tliree 
months.  The  only  Highland  officer  killed  in 
this  expedition  was  Ensign  MacLean.  Lieu- 
tenants MacLean,  Leslie,  Sinclair,  and  Eobert- 
son,  were  wounded ;  and  Major  Anstruther 
and  Captain  Arbuthnot  niod  of  the  fever.  Of 
the  Eoyal  Higlilanders,  lOo  privates  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  dii'-d  of  disease.^ 


'  Letters  from  Chuulclaupi. 

»  "By  [irivato  aocoants,  it.  npjii'nrs  1)  at  t'nf  Fr'T.rh 
had  formed  the  moetfrifhtf.-.l. Ml  !  .,h  -li  i  n..,  >;  ,,itlie 
Saurages  cCJix/sie.     They  tL'h-,  ■  i  ;'.v   hhuM 

neither  take  nor  giro  quarter,  .l:   ;   .;,  a;,  so 

nimble,  that,  as  no  man  could  ca.-l.  un  m.  i-  inil  dy 
could  e.,c.iT;c  them  ;  th,it  uo  man  had  a  chauco  :ij;,uust 
their  troadsword ;  and  that,  with  a  ferocity  uatui-id  to 
cavagcs^,  they  made  no  prisoners,  and  spared  neither 
msn,  v.-on^ar;.,  ncr  child :  and  as  they  were  always  in  the 
'ront  of  .'.very  act icn  ia  which  thry  were  engaged,  it  is 
prcbibie  that  thwio  notions  Lad  do  sn-all  influence  on 
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After  the  reduction  of  Guadaloupe,  the 
services  of  the  second  battalion  of  Royal  High 
landers  were  transferred  to  North  America, 
where  they  arrived  early  in  July,  and  after 
reaching  the  head  quarters  of  the  British  army 
were  combined  with  the  first  battalion.  About 
this  time  a  series  of  combined  operations  had 
been  projected  against  the  French  settlements 
in  Canada.  Whilst  Major-general  Wolfe,  who 
had  given  proofs  of  great  military  talents  at 
the  siege  of  Louisburg,  was  to  proceed  up  the 
St  Lawerence  and  besiege  Quebec,  General 
Amherst,  who  had  succeeded  General  Aber- 
cromby  as  commander-in-chief,  was  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
after  which  he  was  to  cross  Lake  Champlain 
and  effect  a  junction  with  General  Wolfe 
before  Quebec.  Brigadier-general  Prideaux 
was  to  proceed  against  the  French  fort  near 
the  falls  of  the  Niagara,  the  most  important 
post  of  all  French  America.  The  army  under 
General  Amherst,  which  was  the  first  put 
in  motion,  assembled  at  Fort  Edward  on 
the  19th  of  June.  It  included  the  42d  and 
Montgomery's  HigManders,  and  when  after- 
wards joined  by  the  second  battalion  of  the 
Royal  Higldanders,  it  amounted  to  14,500  men. 
Preceded  by  the  first  battalion  of  the  last  named 
regiment  and  the  light  infantry,  the  main  body 
of  the  army  moved  forward  on  the  21st,  and  en- 
camped in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Ticonderoga. 
The  enemy  seemed  at  first  resolved  to  defend 
that  important  fortress;  but  perceiving  the  for- 
midable preparations  made  by  the  English 
general  for  a  siege,  they  abandoned  the  fort, 
after  having  in  part  dismantled  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  retired  to  Crown  Point. 

On  taking  possession  of  this  important  post, 
which  effectually  covered  the  frontiers  of  New 
York,  General  Amherst  proceeded  to  repair 
the  fortifications  ;  and,  while  these  were  going 
on,  he  directed  batteaux  and  other  vessels  to 
be  prepared,  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  com- 

the  nerves  of  the  militia,  and  perhaps  regulars  of 
Guadaloupe."  It  was  always  believed  by  the  enemy 
that  the  Highlanders  amounted  to  several  thousands. 
This  erroneous  enumeration  of  a  corps  only  eight 
hundred  strong,  was  said  to  proceed  from  the  frequency 
of  their  attacks  and  annoyance  of  the  outposts  of  the 
euemy,  who  "saw men  in  the  same  garb  who  attacked 
them  yesterday  ft-om  one  direction,  again  appear  to-day 
to  advance  from  another,  and  in  this  manner  ever 
harassing  their  advanced  position,  so  as  to  allow 
them  no  rest." — Letters  from  Guculaloupe. 


mand  of  the  lakes.  Meanwhile  the  enemy, 
who  seems  to  have  had  no  intention  of  hazard- 
ing an  action,  evacuated  Crown  Point,  and 
retired  to  Isle  aux  NoLx,  on  the  northern 
e.xtremity  of  Lake  Champlain.  Detacliing  a 
body  of  rangers  to  take  possession  of  the  place 
the  general  embarked  the  rest  of  the  army  and 
landed  at  the  fort  on  the  4th  of  August,  where 
he  encamped.  The  general  then  ordered  up 
the  second  battalion  of  the  Royal  Highlanders 
from  Oswego,  with  the  exception  of  150  men 
under  Captain  James  Stewart,  who  were  left 
to  guard  that  post.  Having  by  great  exertions 
acquired  a  naval  superiority  on  Lake  Champlain, 
the  general  embarked  his  army  in  furtherance 
of  his  original  plan  of  descending  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  co-operating  with  General 
Wolfe  in  the  reduction  of  Quebec;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  contrary  winds,  the  tempestuous 
state  of  the  weather,  and  the  early  setting  in 
of  winter,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  further 
prosecution  of  active  operations  in  the  mean 
time.  He  then  returned  to  Crown  Point  to 
winter.  A  detailed  account  of  the  important 
enterprise  against  Quebec  will  be  found  in  the 
history  of  Eraser's  Highlanders. 

After  the  fall  of  the  fort  of  Niagara,  which 
was  taken  by  Prideaux's  division,  and  the 
conquest  of  Quebec,  Montreal  was  the  only 
place  of  strength  which  remained  in  possession 
of  the  French  in  Canada.  General  Murray  was 
ordered  to  proceed  up  the  St  Lawrence  to 
attack  Montreal,  and  General  Amherst,  as 
soon  as  the  season  permitted,  made  arrange- 
ments to  join  him.  After  his  preparations 
were  completed,  he  ordered  Colonel  Haviland, 
witJi  a  detachment  of  troops,  to  take  possession 
of  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  and  thence  to  proceed  to 
the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  by  the  nearest 
route.  To  facilitate  the  pa-ssage  of  the  armed 
vessels  to  La  Galette,  Colonel  Haldimand 
with  the  grenadiers,  light  infantry,  and  a  bat- 
talion of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  took  post  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Embarking  the  whole 
of  his  army  on  the  10th  of  August,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  mouth  of  tlie  St  Lawrence, 
nd,  after  a  dangerous  navigation,  in  the  course 
of  which  several  boats  were  upset  and  about 
eighty  men  drowned,  landed  six  miles  above 
I\Iontreal  on  tlie  6th  of  September.  General 
Murray  appeared  before  Montreal  on  the  even- 
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ing  of  the  same  day,  and  tho  detachments 
under  Colonel  Haviland  came  down  the  follow- 
ing day  on  tho  south  side  of  tho  river.  Thus 
beset  by  three  armies,  who,  by  a  singular 
combination,  had  united  almost  at  the  same 
instant  of  time,  after  traversing  a  great  extent 
of  unknown  country,  Monsieur  Vandreuil,  the 
governor,  seeing  resistance  hopeless,  surrendered 
upon  favourable  terms.  Thus  ended  a  series 
of  successful  operations,  which  secured  Canada 
to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.^ 

The  Royal  Highlanders  remained  in  Nortli 
America  until  the  close  of  the  year  1761,  when 
they  were  embarked  along  with  ten  otlier 
regiments,  among  whom  was  Montgomery's 
Highlanders,  for  Barbadoes,  there  to  join  an 
armament  against  Martinique  and  the  Havan- 
nah.  The  land  forces  consisted  altogether  of 
eighteen  regiments,  under  the  command  of 
Major-general  Monokton.  The  naval  part  of 
the  expedition,  which  was  commanded  by 
Rear-admiral  Rodney,  consisted  of  eighteen 
sail  of  the  hue,  besides  frigates,  bomb-vessels, 
and  fire-ships. 

The  fleet  anchored  in  St  Ann's  Bay,  Martin- 
ique, on  the  8th  of  January  1762,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  army  immediately  landed.  A 
detachment,  under  Brigadiers  Grant  (Ballin- 
dalloch)  and  Haviland,  made  a  descent  with- 
out opposition  in  the  bay  of  Ance  Darlet. 
Re-embarking  his  troops,  General  Mouckton 
landed  his  whole  army  on  the  16th  near  Cas 
de  Navire,  under  Morne  Tortueson  and  Monie 
Garnier.  As  these  two  eminences  commanded 
the  town  and  citadel  of  Fort  Royal,  and  were 
their  chief  defence,  great  care  had  been  taken 
to  improve  by  art  their  natural  strength,  which, 
from  tlie  very  deep  ravines  whicli  protected 
them,  was  great.  The  general  having  resolved 
to  attack  Morne  Tortueson  first,  he  ordered  a 
body  of  troops  and  800  marines  to  advance  on 
the  right  along  the  sea-side  towards  the  town, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  two  redoubts  near 
the  beach ;  and  to  support  this  movement,  he  at 
the  same  time  directed  some  flat-bottomed  boats, 

^  An  Indiau  sachem,  astonished  at  the  success  of  the 
British  arms,  remarked  that  "the  English,  furiuerly 
women,  are  now  men,  and  are  thick  all  over  the 
country  as  trees  in  the  woods.  They  have  taken 
Niagara,  C'ataracjue,  Ticonderoga,  Louiihuig,  and 
now  lately  Quebec,  and  they  will  soon  eat  the  re- 
mainder of  the  French  in  Canad.a,  or  drive  tUcm  out  of 
the  countiy." 


each  carrying  a  gun,  and  manned  with  sudors,  to 
follow  close  along  the  shore.  A  corps  of  hght 
infantry  was  to  get  round  the  enemy's  left, 
whilst,  under  cover  of  the  tire  of  some  batteries 
which  had  been  raised  on  tlie  opposite  ridges  by 
the  perseverance  of  some  sadors  from  the  fleet, 
the  attack  on  the  centre  was  to  be  made  by 
the  grenadiers  and  Highlanders,  supported  by 
the  main  body  of  the  army.  After  an  arduous 
contest,  the  enemy  were  driven  from  the  Morne 
Tortueson;  but  a  more  difiicult  operation  still 
remained  to  be  performed.  This  was  to  gain 
possession  of  the  other  eminence,  from  which, 
owing  to  its  greater  height,  the  enemy  aimoyed 
the  British  troops.  Preparations  were  made 
for  carrying  this  post ;  but  before  they  were 
completed,  the  enemy  descended  from  the  hiU, 
and  attacked  the  advanced  posts  of  the  British. 
This  attempt  was  fatal  to  the  ;issailants,  who 
were  instantly  repulsed.  "  When  they  beg;m 
to  retire,  the  Higlilanders,  drawing  their  swords, 
rushed  forward  like  furies,  and  bemg  supported 
by  the  grenadiers  under  Colonel  Grant  (Ballin- 
daUoch),  and  a  party  of  Lord  Rollo's  brigade, 
the  hills  were  mounted,  and  the  batteries 
seized,  and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  unable  to 
escape  from  the  rapidity  of  the  attack,  were 
taken."*  The  militia  dispersed  themselves 
over  the  country,  but  the  regulars  retired  into 
the  town,  which  surrendered  on  the  7th  of 
February.  The  whole  island  immediately  sub- 
mitted, and  Ln  terms  of  the  capitulation  all  the 
Windward  Islands  were  delivered  up  to  the 
British. 

In  this  enterprise  the  Royal  Higldanders 
had  2  oflicers,  viz..  Captain  William  Cockbm'n 
and  Lieutenant  David  Barclay,  1  sergeant,  and 
12  rank  and  file  kdled:  Major  John  Reid, 
Captains  James  Murray  and  Thomas  Stirling; 
Lieutenants  Alexander  Mackintosh,  David 
Milne,  Patrick  Balneaves,  Alexander  Turnbull, 
John  Robertson,  William  Brown,  and  George 
Leslie;  3  sergeants,  1  drummer,  and  72  rank 
and  tile,  were  wounded. 

The  Royal  and  Montgomery's  Highlanders 
were  employed  the  following  year  in  the  im- 
portant conquest  of  the  Havannah,  imder 
Lieutenant-general  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  in 
which  they  sustained  very  little  loss.     That  of 
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the  two  battalions  of  the  42d  consisted  only 
of  2  drummers  and  6  privates  killed,  and  4 
privates  wounded;  but  they  lost  by  disease 
Major  Macneil,  Captain  Eobert  Menzies 
(brother  of  Sir  John  Menzies),  and  A.  Mac- 
donald ;  Lieutenants  Farquharson,  Grant, 
Lapsley,  Gunnison,  Hill,  and  Blair,  and  2 
drummers  and  71  rank  and  file. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  the  Havannah, 
all  the  available  forces  in  Cuba  were  removed 
from  the  island.  The  first  battalion  of  the 
42d  and  Montgomery's  regiment  embarked  for 
New  York,  which  they  reached  in  the  end  of 
October.  Before  leaving  Cuba  all  the  men  of 
the  second  battalion  of  the  Eoyal  Highlanders 
fit  for  service  were  drafted  into  tlie  first.  The 
remainder  with  the  officers  returned  to  Scot- 
land, where  they  were  reduced  the  following 
year.     The  junior  officers  were  placed  on  half 

pay- 

The  Eoyal  Highlanders  were  stationed  in 
Albany  till  the  summer  of  1763,  when  they 
were  sent  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  then  be- 
sieged by  the  Indians.  The  management  of 
this  enterprise  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Bouquet 
of  the  60th  regiment,  who,  in  addition  to  tho 
42d,  had  under  his  comm.and  a  detachment  of 
his  own  regiment  and  another  of  Montgomery's 
Highlanders,  amounting  in  all  to  956  men. 
This  body  reached  Bushy  li'in  about  the  end 
of  July.  When  about  to  cuter  a  narrow  pass 
beyond  the  Eun,  the  advanced  guards  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  had 
planned  an  ambuscade.  Tho  ligiit  infantry  of 
the  42d  regiment  moved  forward  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  advanced  guard,  and  driving  the 
Indians  from  the  ambuscade,  pursued  them  a 
considerable  distance.  The  Indians  rutui-ned 
and  took  possession  of  some  neiglibouiuig 
heights.  They  were  again  compelled  to  retire; 
but  they  soon  re-appeared  on  another  position, 
and  continuing  to  increase  in  numbers,  they 
succeeded  Ln  surrounding  the  detachment,  which 
they  attacked  on  every  side.  Js'ight  put  an 
end  to  the  combat ;  but  it  was  renewed  next 
morning  with  increased  vigour  by  the  Indians, 
who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire.  They,  how- 
ever, avoided  coming  to  close  action,  and  the 
troops  could  not  venture  to  pursue  them  far,  as 
they  were  encumbered  with  a  convoy  of  pro- 
visions, and  were  afraid  to  leave  their  wounded, 


lest  they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
enemy.  Eecourse  was,  therefore,  had  to 
stratagem  to  bring  the  Indians  to  closer  action. 
Feigning  a  retreat,  Colonel  Bouquet  ordered 
two  companies  which  were  in  advance  to  re- 
tire, and  fall  within  a  square  which  had  beec 
formed,  which,  as  if  preparing  to  cover  a  retreat, 
opened  its  files.  The  stratagem  succeeded. 
Assuring  themselves  of  victory,  the  Indians 
ruslied  forward  with  great  impetuosity,  and 
wliilst  they  were  vigorously  charged  in  front, 
two  companies,  moving  suddenly  round  a  hill 
which  concealed  their  approach,  attacked  them 
Ln  flank.  The  assailants,  in  great  consternation, 
turned  their  backs  and  fled,  andColonelBouquet 
was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Fort  Pitt  without 
further  molestation.  In  this  aftair,  the  loss 
sustained  by  tho  lioyal  Highlanders  was  as 
follows :  —  Lieutenants  Jolin  Graham  and 
James  Mackintosh,  1  sergeant,  and  26  rank 
and  file,  killed;  and  Captain  John  Graham  of 
Ducliray,  Lieutenant  Duncan  Campbell,  2  ser- 
geants, 2  drummers,  and  30  rank  and  file, 
wounded. 

After  passing  the  winter  in  Fort  Pitt,  eight 
companies  of  tho  Eoyal  Higlilanders  wore  sent 
on  a  now  enterprise,  in  the  summer  of  17C4, 
under  Colonel  Bouquet,  now  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  The  object  of  this 
o.Kpeilition  was  to  repress  the  attacks  of  the 
Indi;ins  on  the  back-settlers.  After  a  harass- 
ing warfare  among  the  woods,  the  Indians 
sued  for  peace,  wliich  was  granted,  and  the 
detachment  under  Brigadier-general  Bouquet 
returned  to  Fort  Pitt  in  the  month  of  January, 
after  an  absence  of  six  months.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  labours  of  a  march  of  many  hundred 
miles  among  dense  forests,  during  which  they 
experienced  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the 
Higlilanders  did  not  lose  a  single  man  from 
fatigue  or  exhaustion.' 

5  It  was  hi  1766  that  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord 
Chatham,  utterwl  in  Parliament  liis  famous  eulogy  on 
the  Higliiand  regiments: — "I  sought  for  merit  wliere- 
ever  it  could  be  found.  It  is  my  boast  that  I  was  the 
first  minister  who  looked  for  it,  and  found  it,  in  the 
mountains  of  the  north.  I  called  it  forth,  and  drew 
into  your  service  a  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  men ; 
men  who,  when  left  by  your  jealonsy,  became  a  prey 
to  the  artifices  of  yonr  enemies,  and  had  gone  nigli  to 
have  overturned  the  State,  in  the  war  before  last. 
These  men,  in  the  last  war,  were  brought  to  combat  on 
your  side ;  they  served  with  fidelity,  as  they  fought 
with  valour,  and  conquered  for  you  in  every  quarter  o/ 
the  world. " 

2  X 
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The  regiment  passed  the  following  year  in 
Pennsylvania.  Being  ordered  home,  permis- 
sion was  given  to  such  of  the  men  as  were 
desirous  of  remaining  in  America  to  volunteer 
into  other  regiments,  and  the  result  was,  that 
a  considerable  number  availed  themselves  of 
the  offer.  The  regiment,  reduced  almost  to  a 
skeleton,  embarked  at  Philadelphia  for  Ireland 
in  the  month  of  July  1767.  The  following 
extract  from  the  Virginia  Gazette  of  the  30th 
of  that  month  shows  the  estimation  in  which 
the  Highlanders  were  held  by  the  Americans : 
— "  Last  Sunday  evening  the  Eoj^al  Higliland 
regiment  embarked  for  Ireland,  which  regi- 
ment, since  its  arrival  in  America,  has  been 
distinguished  for  having  undergone  most  amaz- 
ing fatigues,  made  long  and  frequent  marches 
through  an  inhospitable  country,  bearing  ex- 
cessive heat  and  severe  cold  with  alacrity  and 
cheerfulness,  frequently  encamping  in  deep 
snow,  such  as  those  that  inhabit  the  interior 
parts  of  this  province  do  not  see,  and  which 
only  those  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  can  have  any  idea  of,  contuiually  ex- 
posed in  camp,  and  on  their  marches,  to  the 
alarms  of  a  savage  enemy,  who,  in  all  their 
attempts,  were  forced  to  fly.  ...  In  a  par- 
ticidar  manner,  the  freemen  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces  have  most  sincerely  to 
thank  them  for  that  resolution  and  bravery 
with  which  they,  under  Colonel  Bouquet,  and 
a  small  number  of  Eoyal  Americans,  defeated 
the  enemy,  and  insured  to  us  peace  and  secui-ity 
from  a  savage  foe;  and,  along  with  our  bless- 
ings for  these  benefits,  they  have  our  thanks 
for  that  decorum  in  behaviour  which  they 
maintained  during  their  stay  in  this  city,  giving 
an  example  that  the  most  amiable  behaviour  in 
civil  life  is  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  good  soldier;  and  for  their  loyalty, 
fidelity,  and  orderly  behaviour,  they  have  every 
wish  of  the  people  for  healtli,  honour,  and  a 
pleasant  voyage." 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  regiment  during 
the  seven  years  it  was  employed  in  North  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies  was  as  follows : — 


In  Officers, 
Sergeants, 
Kank  and  File, 


In  Officers, 
Sera:eants, 
Rank  and  File 


Grand  Total,  .  970 
With  the  exception  of  the  unfortunate  affair 
at  Ticonderoga,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  42d 
in  the  field  during  this  war  was  comparatively 
smaller  than  that  of  any  other  corps.  The 
moderate  loss  the  Highlanders  suffered  was 
accounted  for  by  several  officers  who  served  in 
the  corps,  from  the  celerity  of  their  attack  and 
the  use  of  the  broadsword,  which  the  enemy 
could  never  withstand.  "  This  likewise,"  says 
General  Stewart,  "  was  the  opinion  of  an  old 
gentleman,  one  of  the  original  soldiers  of  the 
Black  Watch,  in  the  ranks  of  wliich,  although 
a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education,  he  served 
till  the  peace  of  1748.  He  informed  me  that 
although  it  was  believed  at  home  that  the  regi 
ment  had  been  nearly  destroyed  at  Fontenoy, 
the  thing  was  quite  the  reverse;  and  that  it 
was  the  subject  of  general  observation  in  the 
army  that  their  loss  should  have  been  so  small, 
considering  how  actively  they  were  engaged  in 
diilerent  parts  of  the  field.  '  On  one  occasion,' 
said  the  respectable  veteran,  who  was  animated 
with  the  subject,  'a  brigade  of  Dutch  were 
ordered  to  attack  a  rising  ground,  on  which 
were  posted  the  troops  called  the  King  of 
France's  Own  Guards.  The  Highlanders  were 
to  support  them.  The  Dutch  conducted  their 
march  and  attack  as  if  they  did  not  know  the 
road,  halting  and  firing,  and  halting  every 
twenty  paces.  The  Highlanders,  losing  all 
patience  with  this  kind  of  fighting,  wliicb 
gave  the  enemy  such  time  and  opportunity  to 
fire  at  their  leisure,  dashed  forward,  passed  the 
Dutch,  and  the  first  ranks  giving  their  fire- 
locks to  the  rear  rank,  they  drew  tlieir  swords, 
and  soon  drove  the  French  from  their  ground. 
When  the  attack  was  concluded,  it  was  found 
that  of  the  Highlanders  not  above  a  dozen  men 
were  killed  and  wounded,  whde  the  Dutch, 
who  had  not  come  up  at  all,  lost  more  than 
five  times  that  number.'" 

On  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  at  Cork, 
recruiting  parties  were  sent  to  the  Highlands, 
and  so  eager  were  the  youths  there  to  enter  the 
corps,  that  in  May  following  the  regiment  was 
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fiiil/  complete  J.  °  When  tlie  battle  of  Fontenoy 
v\-as  fought,  there  was  not  a  soldier  in  the 
regiment  born  south  of  the  Grampians,  and  at 

*  To  allure  the  young  Highlanders  to  enlist  into 
other  regiments,  recruiting  parties  assumed  the  dress 
of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  thus  dec?eiviiig  the  renruits 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  eiit./riin;  t  lip  4-M  Wlien 
tlie  regiment  lay  in  Dublin,  a  jiniv  .1  lli_liland 
recruits,  destined  for  the  3Slh  iv-iim-nt,  aiiived 
there  ;  but  on  representing  the  deccptiuu  wliich  had 
been  practised  upon  them,  they  were,  after  a  full 
inquiry,  discharged  by  Lord  Townshend,  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant. They,  however,  immediately  re-enlisted  into 
the  42d  regiment. — Stewart. 

'  At  this  time,  the  words  of  "  the  Garb  of  Old  Gaul" 
were  composed.  Major  Reid  set  them  to  music  of  his 
own  composition,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  regi- 
mental march.  Peace  and  country  quarters  atibrdiug 
leisure  to  the  officers,  several  of  them  indulged  their 
tiiste  for  poetry  and  music.  Major  Reid  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  flute-players  of  the  age.  He  died  in 
1806,  a  general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of  the  88th 
or  Connauglit  Kangi-rs.  He"  left  the  sum  of  £52, 000  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  educated, 
to  establi-sh  a  Professorship  of  Music  in  the  College, 
with  a  salary  of  not  less  than  £S00  per  annum,  and  to 
hold  an  annual   concert   on  the  anniversary  of  his 

IN  THE  GARB  OF  OLD  GAUL. 
In  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,  with  the  fire  of  old  Rome, 
From  the  heath-covered  mountains  of  Scotia  we  come ; 
WTiere  the  Romans  endeavoured  our  country  to  gain, 
But  oiur  ancestors  fought,  and  they  fought  not  in  vain. 
Such  our  love  of  liberty,  our  country,  and  our  laws, 
That,  like  our  ancestors  of  old,  we  stand  by  freedom's 


We'U  bravely  fight,  like  her 

and  applause. 
And  defy  the  French,  with 

our  laws. 


bright,  for  honour 
their  arts,  to  alter 


No  effeminate  customs  our  sinews  unbrace, 
No  luxurious  tables  enervate  our  race ; 
Our  loud-souniling  pipe  bears  the  true  martial  strain. 
So  do  we  tlie  old  Scottish  valour  retain. 
As  a  storm  in  the  ocean  when  Boreas  blows. 
So  are  we  enraged  when  we  rush  on  our  foes : 
We  sons  of  the  mountains,  tremendous  as  rocks, 
Dash  the  force  of  our  foes  with  our  thundering  strokes. 
We're  tall  as  the  oak  on  the  mount  of  the  vale. 
Are  swift  as  the  roe  which  the  hound  doth  assail. 
As  the  full  moon  in  autumn  our  shields  do  appear, 
Minerva  would  dread  to  encounter  our  spear. 
Quebec  and  Cape  Breton,  the  pride  of  old  France, 
In  their  troops  fondly  boasted  till  we  did  advance ; 
But  when  our  claymores  they  saw  us  produce. 
Their  courage  did  fail,  and  they  sued  for  a  truce. 
In  our  realm  may  the  fury  of  faction  long  cease. 
May  our  councils  be  wise  and  our  commerce  increase. 
And  in  Scotia's  cold  climate  may  each  of  us  find. 
That  our  friends  still  prove  true  and  our  beauties  prove 
kind. 

Then  we'll  defend  our  liberty,  our  country,  and  our 

laws. 
And  teach  our  late  posterity  to  fight  in  freedom's 

cause, 
That  they  like  our  ancestors  bold,  for  honour  .mj 

applause, 
May  defy  the  French,  with  all  tlieir  arts,  to  alter 

our  laws. 


this  period  they  were  all,  except  two,  boru 
north  of  the  Tay.' 

At  the  period  of  their  arrival  in  Ireland  the 

birth-day,  the  13th  of  February ;  the  performance  to 
commence  with  several  pieces  of  his  own  composition, 
for  the  purpose  of  .showing  the  style  of  music  in  his 
early  years,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Among  the  first  of  these  pieces  is  the  Garb 
of  Old  Gaul.  [See  account  of  Clan  Robertson.]  The 
statement  in  Stewart's  Skelehes,  that  this  song  was 
originally  written  in  Gaelic  by  a  soldier  of  the  42d,  is 
incorrect.  Dr  David  Laing  says,  in  Wood's  Smujs  of 
ScoUatid,  edited  by  G.  F.  Graham,  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  English  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry 
Erskine,  Bart.,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Erskine  of 
Alva,  who  commanded  the  Scots  Greys  in  1762.  It 
has  been  attributed  to  Sir  Henry  Erskine  of  Torry, 
but  it  was  not  written  by  him.  Its  earliest  appear- 
ance (in  English)  was  in  The  Lark,  1765.  An 
indifferent  translation  into  Gaelic,  by  Morrison,  was 
published  in  Gillies'  Gaelic  Poetry,  1786.  This  is 
the  first  Gaelic  version.  A  much  better  translation 
into  Gaelic  is  by  Captain  M'lntyre,  and  appeared  in 
Am  Filidh,  a  Gaelic  Song  Book,  edited  by  James 
Munro,  12mo,  Edin.  1840. 

We  give  here  the  original  song,  Avith  the  Gaclio 
version  of  Captain  M'lntyre : — 

EIDEADH  NAN  GAEL. 
Ann  an  eideadh  nan  Gael, 
Le  tein'.ardain  na  Biiimh', 
'S  ann  o  f  hraoch-bheannaibh  Alba 
A  dh'  fhalbh  sinn  a  chum  gle6is, 
'J'ir  a  stribhich  na  Roimhich 
Le  foirneart  thoirt  uainn, 
Ach  ar  sinnsearra  chomhraig, 
'S  mar  sheiiid  thug  iad  buaidil 

Le  s6ghalas  no  feisdeachas 

Ar  feithean  las  cha-n  fhas  ; 

Cha  toir  roic  no  ruidht  oirnn  stiiocadh 

Chum's  gu'ii  diobair  sinn  ar  call ; 

'S  i  a'  phiob  a's  airde  nual 

A  l)hios  g'  ar  gluasad  gu  blar  ; — 

Sin  an  ceol  a  chumas  suas  aunainn 

Cruadal  nan  Gael. 


'S  co-chruaidh  s 
Tha  tball-ud  an 

IsCO-lll,llIl   MINI 

Air  11,1.  Ii  !"  II  :m 


IS  a  ghleaan : 
,  is  an  cilid 

1  til  a-,  t-fhogar 
,  a,  euid  sgiath, 
III  guineach  geur 
'dh  fianih  I 


Mar  a  sheideas  a'  ghaoth  tuath 
Air  a'  chuan  a's  gairge  toirm, 
'S  ann  mar  sin  a  ni  sinn  briichdadh 
Air  ar  naimhde  'null  gu  borb  ; 
Mar  chreaga  from  a'  thirling  orr' 
Thig  ur-shiol  nam  beannta, 
G'  an  caitheainh  as  le  'n  treuntas, 
'S  le  geiread  an  lann. 

Mar  so,  ar  Lagh  's  ar  Righeachd 
Gu'n  dionar  leinn  gu  brath  ;— 
Agus  catli  air  taobh  na  saorsa 
Gu'm  faoglihiim  sinn  d'  ar  n-al ; 
Gus  an  dioiig  iad  los  an  searaireaa 
'Am  fearalai  's  'an  call, 
'S  gus  an  ciiir  iad  cis  gun  tain"g 
Air  an  Fhiaiiig  'a  au-  an  Spaiuu. 
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uniform  of  the  regiment  had  a  very  sombre 
appearance.  "  The  jackets  were  of  a  dull 
rusty-coloured  red,  and  no  part  of  the  accoutre- 
ments was  of  a  light  colour.  Economy  was 
strictly  observed  in  the  article  of  clothing. 
The  old  jacket,  after  being  worn  a  year,  was 
converted  into  a  waistcoat,  and  the  plaid,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  was  reduced  to  the  phili- 
beg.  The  hose  supplied  were  of  so  bad  a 
quality  that  the  men  advanced  an  additional 
sum  to  the  government  price,  in  order  to 
supply  themselves  with  a  better  sort.  Instead 
of  feathers  for  their  bonnets,  they  were  allowed 
only  a  piece  of  black  bear-skin;  but  the  men 
supplied  tliemselves  with  ostricli  feathers  in 
the  modern  fashion,'  and  spared  no  expense  in 
fitting  up  their  bonnets  handsomely.  The 
sword-belts  were  of  black  leather,  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  breadth;  and  a  small  cartouch- 
box,  fitted  only  for  thirty-two  rounds  of  car- 
tridges, was  worn  in  front  above  the  purse, 
and  fixed  round  the  loins  with  a  thick  belt,  in 
which  hung  the  bayonet.  In  these  heavy 
colours  and  dark-blue  facings  the  regiment 
had  a  far  less  splendid  appearance  at  a  short 
distance  than  English  regiments  with  white 
breeches  anil  belts;  but  on  a  closer  view  the 
line  was  imposing  and  warlike.  The  men 
possessed  what  an  ingenious  author  calls  '  the 
attractive  beauties  of  a  soldier ;  sun  burnt 
complexions,  a  hardy  weather-beaten  visage, 
with  a  penetrating  eye,  and  firm  expressive 
countenance,  sinewy  and  elastic  limbs,  traces 
of  muscles  strongly  impressed,  indicating  capa- 
city of  action,  and  marking  experience  of  ser- 
vice." The  personal  appearance  of  the  men 
has,  no  doubt,  varied  according  as  attention 
was  paid  to  a  proper  selection  of  recruits.  The 
appointments  have  also  been  diflerent.  The 
first  alteration  in  this  respect  was  made  in 
the  year  1769,  when  the  regiment  removed  to 
Dublin.  At  this  period  the  men  received 
white  cloth  waistcoats,  and  the  colonel  sup- 
plied them  with  white  goat-skin  and  buif 
leather   purses,   which  were   deemed    an   im- 

'  "Officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  always 
wore  a  small  plume  of  feathers,  after  the  fashion  of 
their  country ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  period  of 
which  I  am  now  writing  that  the  soldiers  used  so 
many  feathers  as  they  do  at  present." — Stewart's 
Sketches. 

>  Jackson's  Eunpean  Armifj. 


provement  on  the  vests  of  rod  cloth,  and  iba 
purses  made  of  badgers'  skin. 

"  The  officers  also  improved  their  dress,  by 
having  their  jackets  embroidered.  During  tho 
war,  however,  they  wore  only  a  narrow  edging 
of  gold-lace  round  the  borders  of  the  facings, 
and  very  often  no  lace  at  all,  epaulettes  and 
all  glittering  ornaments  being  laid  aside,  to 
render  them  less  conspicuous  to  the  Indians, 
who  always  aimed  particularly  at  the  officers. 
During  their  stay  in  Ireland  the  dress  of  the 
men  underwent  very  little  alteration.  The 
officers  had  only  one  suit  of  embroidery;  this 
fashion  being  found  too  expensive  was  given 
up,  and  gold-lace  substituted  in  its  stead. 
Upon  ordinary  occasions  they  wore  light 
hangers,  using  the  basket-hilted  broadsword 
only  in  full  dress.  They  also  carried  fusils. 
The  sergeants  were  furnished  with  carbines 
instead  of  the  Lochaber  axe  or  halbert,  which 
they  formerly  carried.  The  soldiers  were  pro- 
vided with  new  arms  when  on  Dublin  duty  in 
1774.  The  sergeants  had  silver-lace  on  tlieii 
coats,  which  they  furnished,  however,  at  their 
own  expense." ' 

The  regiment  remained  in  Ireland  after  its 
return  from  North  America  about  eight  j'ears, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  was  occasionally 
occupied  in  different  parts  of  that  country  in 
aid  of  the  civil  power, — a  service  in  which, 
from  their  conciliatory  disposition,  they  were 
found  very  useful.  WhUe  in  Ireland,  a  new 
company  was  added,  as  was  the  case  with  all 
the  other  regiments  on  tho  Irish  establishment. 
Captain  James  ISIacphcrson,  Lieutenant  Camp- 
bell, and  Ensign  John  Grant,  were  in  conse- 
quence appointed  to  the  42d. 

In  1775  the  regiment  embarked  at  Donagh- 
adee,  and  landed  at  Port  Patrick,  after  an 
absence  from  Scotland  of  thirty-two  years. 
Impelled  by  characteristic  attachment  to  the 
country  of  their  birth,  many  of  the  old  soldiers  I 
leaped  on  shore  with  enthusiasm,  and  kissed  ' 
the  earth,  which  they  held  up  in  handfuls. 
From  Port  Patrick  the  regiment  marched  to 
Glasgow. 

The  conduct  of  tho  regiment  and  its  mode 
of  discipline  while  in  Ireland  is  depicted 
by  an  intelligent  ofilcer  who  served  in  it  at 
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that  time,  aud  lor  luuuy  years  both  before  and 
after  that  period,  in  a  communication  to  Gene- 
ral Stewart.  He  describes  the  regiment  as 
still  possessing  the  character  which  it  had 
acquired  in  Germany  and  America,  although 
there  were  not  more  than  eighty  of  the  men 
remaining  who  had  served  in  America,  and 
only  a  few  individuals  of  tliose  who  had  served 
in  Germany  previously  to  tlie  year  1748. 
Their  attachment  to  tlieir  native  dress,  and 
their  peculiarity  of  language,  habits,  and 
manners  contributed  to  preserve  tliem  a  race 
of  men  separate  from  otliers  of  the  same  pro- 
fession, and  to  give  to  their  system  of  regi- 
mental discipline  a  distinctive  and  peculiar 
character.  Their  messes  were  managed  by  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  or  old  soldiers,  who 
had  cliarge  of  the  barrack-room;  and  these 
messes  were  always  so  arranged  that  in  each 
room  the  men  were  in  friendship  or  intimacy 
with  each  other,  or  belonged  to  the  same  glen 
or  district,  or  were  connected  by  some  similar 
tie.  By  these  means  every  barrack-room  was 
like  a  family  establishment.  After  the  weekly 
allowances  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  small 
Uecessaries  had  been  provided,  the  surplus  pay 
was  deposited  in  a  stock  purse,  each  member 
of  the  mess  drawing  for  it  in  his  turn.  The 
stock  thus  acquired  was  soon  found  worth 
preserving,  and  instead  of  hoarding,  they  lent 
it  out  to  the  inhabitants,  who  seemed  greatly 
surprised  at  seeing  a  soldier  save  money.  Their 
accounts  with  their  officers  were  settled  once  in 
three  months,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
careless  spendthrifts,  aU  the  men  purchased 
their  own  necessaries,  with  which  they  were 
always  abundantly  provided.  At  every  settle- 
ment of  accounts  they  enjoyed  themselves  very 
heartily,  but  with  a  strict  observance  of  pro- 
priety and  good  humour;  and  as  the  members 
of  each  mess  considered  themselves  in  a  manner 
answerable  for  one  another's  conduct,  they 
animadverted  on  any  impropriety  with  such 
severity  as  to  render  the  interference  of  further 
authority  unnecessary. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  in 
Glasgow  two  companies  were  added,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  whole  regiment  augmented 
to  100  rank  and  file  each  company.  The  bat- 
talion, when  complete,  amounted  to  1075  men, 
induding  sergeants  and  drummers.     Little  in- 


ducement was  required  to  fill  the  ranks,  as  men 
were  always  to  be  found  ready  to  join  a  corps 
in  such  liigh  estimation.  At  this  time  the 
bounty  was  a  guinea  and  a  ciowa.  It  was 
afterwards  increased  to  three  guineas;  but  this 
advance  liad  little  effect  in  the  north  where  the 
esprit  de  corps  had  greater  intiuence  than  gold. 

Hitherto  the  officers  had  been  entirely  High- 
land and  Scotch;  but  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  Lord 
John  Murray,  who  saw  the  advantage  of 
officering  the  regiment  with  natives  of  Scot- 
land, prevailed  with  the  government  to  adndt 
two  English  officer's  into  the  regiment.  Hir 
excellency  even  went  so  far  as  to  get  two 
lieutenants'  commissions  in  favour  of  Scotch- 
men cancelled,  although  they  had  been 
gazetted. 

In  consequence  of  hostilities  with  America, 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  embark  for  that 
country.  Before  its  departure  the  recruits 
were  taught  the  use  of  the  firelock,  and,  from 
the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed,  were  drilled 
even  by  candle-light.  New  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments were  supplied  to  the  men  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  colonel  furnished  them  with 
broadswords  and  pistols,  iron-stocked,  at  his 
own  expense.  The  regiment  was  reviewed  on 
the  10th  of  April  1776  by  General  Sir  Adol- 
phus  Oughtou,  and  being  reported  quite  com- 
plete and  unexceptionable,  embarked  on  the 
14th  at  Greenock,  along  with  Eraser's  High- 
landers.'' 


1776-1795. 


The  42d  goes  to  America— Battle  of  Brooklyn,  1776 
— Broadswords  and  pistols  laid  aside — Skirmish  near 
New  York— White  Plains— Capture  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington and  Fort  Lee— Skirmish  at  Trenton — Defeat 
ot  Mawhood's  detachment— Pisquatua — Chesapeak 
— Battle  of  Bi-andywine^?kirmish  at  Monmouth 
— New  Plymouth — Portsmouth — Verplanks  and 
Stony  Point,  1779 — Mutiny  of  a  detachment  at 
Leith  —  Charlestown  —  Paulus  Hook  —  Desertion, 
1783 — Halifax — Cape  Breton — Return  of  the  regi- 
ment to  England — Proceeds  to  Flanders — The  "  red 
heckle" — England  —  Coast  of  France  —  Ostend — 
Nimeguen— Gilderwalsen — Return  of  the  regiment 
to  England. 

In  conjunction  with  Eraser's  Highlanders,  the 
42d  embarked  at  Greenock  on  the  14th  ol 

>  Of  the  number  of  privates,  931  were  Highlanders. 
li  Lowland  Scotch,  5  English  (in  the  baud),  1  Welsh, 
and  2  Irish. 
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April  1776,  to  join  an  expedition  under 
General  Howe  against  the  American  revolu- 
tionists. The  transports  separated  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  hut  they  all  reached  their  destination 
in  Staten  Island,  where  the  main  hody  of  tlio 
army  had  assemhled.'  A  grenadier  battalion 
was  immediately  formed  under  the  command 
of  the  Hon.  Major  (afterwards  General)  Sir 
Charles  Stewart,  the  staff  appointments  to 
which,  out  of  respect  to  the  42d,  were  taken 
by  the  commander-in-chief  from  that  regi- 
ment. A  light  infantry  corps  was  also  formed, 
to  the  command  of  which  Lieutenant-colonel 
Musgrave  was  appointed.  The  flank  com- 
panies of  the  42d  were  attached  to  these 
battalions.  "  The  Highland  grenadiers  were 
remarkable  for  strength  and  heiglit,  and  con- 
sidered equal  to  any  company  in  the  army  : 
the  light  infantry  were  quite  the  reverse  in 
point  of  personal  appearance,  as  the  command- 
ing officer  would  not  allow  a  choice  of  men  for 
them.  The  battalion  companies  were  formed 
into  two  temporary  battalions,  the  command 
of  one  being  given  to  Major  William  Murray 
(Lintrose),  and  that  of  the  other  to  Major 
William  Grant  (Rothiemurchus),  with  an 
adjutant  quarter-master  in  each  battalion ;  the 
whole  being  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Thomas  Stirling.  These  grenadiers 
were  placed  in  the  reserve  with  the  grenadiers 
of  the  army,  under  the  command  of  Earl  Corn- 
1  The  Oxford  transport,  with  a  company  of  the  42d 
on  board,  was  caiitured  by  an  Americaa  privateer. 
The  military  officers  and  ship's  crew  were  taken  on 
board  the  privateer,  and  a  crew  and  guard  sent  to  the 
transport,  with  directions  to  make  the  first  friendly 
port.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  sokliers  overpowered 
the  Americans  ;  and  with  the  assistiiuce  of  the  car- 
penter, who  had  been  left  on  board,  navigated  the 
vessel  into  the  Chesapeak,  and  casting  anchor  at 
Jamestown,    which    had    bf-n    t-vivnit-d    by    Lord 

Dunmore  and  the  British,  >!•     :  ,<  i  .'. ^-i.ssion of, 

and  the  men  marched  as  pi:  :  ■  \\  i.iinnsbiu'gh 
in  Virginia,  wliere  evtiy  .  .•:::  u  \'.,,.-.  made,  and 
every  inducement  held  out,  i>j  ;,:,;..;.  .•.;:li  them  to 
break  their  allegiance,  and  join  the  American  cause. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  offers  of  military  pro- 
motion were  rejected,  they  were  told  that  they  would 
have  grants  of  fertile  land  to  settle  in  freedom  and 
ha])piness,  and  that  they  would  all  be  lairds  them- 
selves, and  have  no  rents  to  pay.  These  latter  induce- 
ments also  failed.  "  These  trust-worthy  men  declared 
they  would  neither  take  nor  po.ssess  any  land,  but 
what  they  had  deserved  by  supporting  their  king, 
whose  health  they  could  not  be  restrained  from 
drinking,  although  in  the  middle  of  enemies  ;  and 
when  all  failed,  they  were  sent  in  small  separate  parties 
to  the  back-settlements.'' — They  were  e.\changed  in 
1778,  and  joined  the  regiment. — Stewart's  Sketches. 
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wallis.     To    these  were   added   the   33d,  his    li 
lordship's  own  regiment."  *  ; 

The  whole  of  the  British  force  under  the 
command   of   Sir   William    Howe,    including 
13,000   Hessians  and  Waldeckers,  amonnted 
to  30,000  men.     The  campaign  opened  by  a    i 
landing  on  Long  Island  on  the  22d  of  August   J 
1776.     The  whole  army  encamped  in  front  of    i 
the  villages  of  Gravesend  and  Utrecht.     The 
American  army,  under  General  Putnam,  was 
encamped  at  Brooklyn,  a  few  miles  distant. 
A  range  of  woody  hiUs,  which  intersected  the 
country  from  east  to  west,  divided  the  two 
ai'mies. 

The   British   general    having    resolved    to 
attack  the  enemy  in  three  divisions,  the  right 
wing,  mider  General   Clinton,  seized,  on  the 
26th  of  August,  at  night-fall,  a  pass  on  the 
heights,  about  three  miles  from  Bedford.    The 
main  body  then  passed  through,  and  descended 
to   the  level  country  which  lay  between  the 
hills  and    General   Putnam's   lines.      Wliilst 
this   movement   was  going  on,   Major-genoral 
Grant   (Ballindalloch)   with  his  brigade  (the  | 
4th),   supported  by   the  Eoyal   Highlanders  I 
from  the  reserve,  was  directed  to  march  from  | 
the  left  along  the  coast  to  the  Narrows,  and  | 
attack  the  enemy  in  that  quarter.     The  right  I 
wing  having  reached  Bedford  at  nine  o'clock  ! 
next  morning,  attacked  the  left  of  the  American   ' 
army,  which,  after  a  short  resistance,  retired  to  < 
their  lines  in  great  confusion,  pursued  by  the  I 
British  troops,  Colonel  Stuart  leading  with  his  1 
battalion  of  Highland  grenadiers.     The  Hes- 
sians,  who   had  remained  at   Flat  Bush,  on 
hearing  the   fire  at  Bedford,   advanced,  and, 
attacking  the  centre  of  the  American  army, 
drove  them,  after  a  short  engagement,  through 
the  woods,  and  captured  tliree  pieces  of  cannon. 
General  Grant  had  previously  attacked  the  right 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  cannonade  had  been  kept 
up  near  the  Narrows  on  both  sides,  till  the 
Americans  heard  the  firing  at  Bedford,  when 
they  retreated  in  disorder.     Notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  neither  General   Howe  nor 
General  Grant  ventured  to  follow  them  up  by 
pursuing  the  enemy,  and  attacking  them  in 
their  lines,  although  they  could  have  made  no 
effectual    resistance.      The   enemy  lost   2000 
men,    killed,   drowned,   and   taken    prisonei's. 
2  Stewart's  Sketaiu,. 
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The  British  nad  5  ollicers,  and  56  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  killed ;  and 
12  officers  and  245  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was 
Lieutenant  Crammond  and  9  rank  and  file  of 
the  42d. 

About  this  time  the  broadswords  and  pis- 
tols wliich  the  men  received  in  Glasgow  were 
ordered  to  be  laid  aside.  The  pistols  being 
considered  unnecessary,  except  in  the  held, 
were  not  intended,  like  the  swords,  to  bo 
worn  by  the  men  in  quarters.  The  reason  for 
discontinuing  the  broadswords  was  that  they 
retarded  the  men  by  getting  entangled  in  the 
brushwood.  "  Admitting  that  the  objection 
was  well-founded,  so  far  as  regarded  the  swords, 
it  certainly  could  not  apply  to  the  pistols.  In 
a  close  woody  country,  where  troijps  are  liable 
to  sudden  attacks  and  surprises  by  a  hidden 
enemy,  such  a  weapon  is  peculiarly  useful. 
It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  discover  a  good 
reason  for  laying  them  aside.  I  have  been 
told  by  several  old  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
bore  a  part  in  these  attacks,  that  an  enemy 
who  stood  for  many  hours  the  fire  of  musketry, 
invariably  gave  way  when  an  advance  was 
made  sword  in  hand.  They  were  never  re- 
stored, and  the  regiment  has  had  neither 
swords  nor  pistols  since."* 

The  army  encamped  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
lines  in  the  evening  of  the  27  th  of  August, 
and  next  day  broke  ground  opposite  their  left 
redoubt.  General  Washington  had  crossed 
over  ftom  New  York  diu'ing  the  action  at 
Brooklyn,  and  seeing  resistance  hopeless,  re- 
solved to  retreat.  With  surprising  skill  he 
transported  9000  men,  with  guns,  ammunition, 
and  stores,  in  the  course  of  one  night,  over  to 
New  York;  and  such  was  the  secrecy  with 
which  this  movement  was  efl'eoted,  that  the 
British  army  knew  nothing  of  it  till  next 
morning,  when  the  last  of  the  rear-guard  were 
seen  in  theu'  boats  crossing  the  broad  ferry  and 
out  of  danger. 

Active  operations  were  not  resumed  till  the 
15th  of  September,  when  the  reserve,  including 
the  Eoyal  Highlanders,  crossed  over  to  New 
York,  and,  after  some  opposition,  took  pos- 
Eession  of  the  heights  above  the  town.     The 

•  Stewart's  Sketches. 


niglilanders  and  Hessians  fell  in  with  and 
captured  a  body  of  New  England  men  and 
Virginians.  Next  day  the  light  infantry  were 
sent  out  to  dislodge  a  party  of  the  enemy  from 
a  wood  opposite  the  British  left.  A  smart 
action  ensued,  and,  the  enemy  pushing  forward 
reinforcements,  the  Highlanders  were  sent  to 
support  the  light  infantry.  The  Americans 
were  then  driven  back  to  their  entrenchments; 
but  they  renewed  the  attack  \vith  an  increased 
force,  and  were  again  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss.  The  British  had  14  men  killed,  and 
5  officers  and  70  men  wounded.  The  42d  had 
1  sergeant  and  5  privates  killed;  and  Captains 
Duncan  Macpherson  and  John  Mackintosh, 
and  Ensign  Alexander  Mackenzie  (who  died 
of  his  wounds),  and  1  piper,  2  drummers,  and 
47  privates  wounded. 

General  Howe,  in  expectation  of  an  attack, 
threw  up  entrenchments;  but  General  Wash- 
ington having  no  such  intention,  made  a  general 
movement,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on 
the  heights  in  the  rear  of  the  White  Plains. 
To  induce  the  enemy  to  quit  their  ground. 
General  Howe  resolved  to  make  a  movement, 
and  accordingly  embarked  his  army  on  the 
12th  of  October  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and 
passing  through  the  intricate  narrow  called 
Hell  Gate,  disembarked  the  same  evening  at 
Frogsneck,  near  West  Chester.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  bridge  which  connected  the 
latter  place  with  the  mairdand  having  been 
broken  down  by  the  enemy,  the  general  re- 
embarked  his  troops  next  day,  and  landed  at 
Pell's  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  river. 
On  the  14th  he  reached  the  '\^'Tiite  Plains  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  position.  As  a  preli- 
minary to  a  general  engagement.  General  Howe 
attacked  a  post  on  a  rising  ground  occupied  by 
4000  of  the  enemy,  which  he  carried;  but 
General  Washington  declining  battle,  tho 
British  general  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  pro- 
ceeded against  Fort  Washington,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  open 
the  communication  between  New  York  and 
the  continent,  to  the  eastward  and  northward 
of  Hudson's  river.  The  fort,  the  garrison 
of  which  consisted  of  3000  men,  was  pro- 
tected by  strong  grounds  covered  with  lines 
and  works.  The  Hessians,  under  General 
Knyphausen,  supported  by  the  whole  of  the 
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reserve,  uuder  ilajor-Geueral  Kaii  Percy,  witli 
the  exception  of  the  42d,  who  were  to  make  a 
feiut  on  the  east  side  of  the  fort,  wero  to  make 
the  principal  attack.  The  Royal  Highlanders 
embarked  in  boats  on  the  16th  of  November, 
before  day-break,  and  landed  in  a  small  creek 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  in  the  face  of  a  smart 
fire.  The  Higlilanders  had  now  discharged 
the  duty  assigned  them,  but  determined  to 
have  a  full  share  in  the  honour  of  the  day, 
they  resolved  upon  an  assault,  and  assisted  by 
each  other,  and  by  the  brushwood  and  shrubs 
which  grew  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
scrambled  up  the  precipice.  On  gaining  the 
summit,  they  rushed  forward,  and  attacked 
tlie  enemy  with  such  rapidity,  that  upwards  of 
200,  unable  to  escape,  threw  down  their  arras; 
whilst  the  Highlanders,  following  up  their  ad- 
vantage, penetrated  across  the  table  of  tlie  hill, 
and  met  Lord  Percy's  brigade  as  they  were 
coming  up  on  the  opposite  side.  On  seeing 
the  Hessians  approach  in  another  direction, 
the  enemy  surrendered  at  discretion.  In  tliis 
affair  tlie  Royal  Highlanders  had  1  sergeant 
and  10  privates  killed;  and  Lieutenants 
Patrick  Graham  (Inchbrakie),  Norman  Mac- 
leod,*  and  Alexander  Grant,  and  4  sergeants 
and  66  rank  and  file  wounded. 

To  secure  the  entire  command  of  the  North 
river,  and  to  open  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
Jerseys,  Fort  Lee  was  next  reduced,  in  which 
service  the  Royal  Highlanders  were  employed. 
The  enemy,  pursued  by  the  detachment  which 
captured  that  post,  retired  successively  to 
Newbridge,  Ehzabeth  Town,  Newark,  and 
Brunswick.  On  the  17th  of  November  Gene- 
ral Howe  entered  Prince  Town  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  an  hour  after  it  was  evacu- 
ated by  General  Washington.     Winter  having 

*  "This  liill  was  .so  perpendicular,  that  the  ball 
which  woundeii  Lieutenant  Macleod,  entering  the  pos- 
terior part  of  his  neck,  ran  domi  on  the  middle  of  his 
ribs,  and  lodged  in  the  lower  part  of  his  back. 

"  One  of  the  pipers,  who  began  to  play  when  he 
readied  the  point  of  a  rock  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
was  immediately  shot,  and  tumbled  from  one  piece  of 
rock  to  another  till  he  reached  the  bottom. 

"  Major  Murray,  being  a  large  corpulent  man,  could 
not  attempt  this  steep  ascent  without  assistance.  The 
soldiers,  eager  to  get  to  the  point  of  theirduty,  scrambled 
up,  forgetting  the  situation  of  Major  Murray,  when  he, 
in  a  melancholy  supplicating  tone,  cried,  '  Oh  soldiers, 
will  you  leave  me !'  A  party  leaped  down  instantly, 
and  brought  him  up,  supporting  him  from  one  ledge  of 
the  rocks  to  another  till  they  got  him  to  the  top." — 
Stewart's  Skdclus. 


now  set  in,  General  Howe  put  his  army  into 
winter  quarters.  The  advanced  posts,  which 
extended  from  Trenton  to  Mount-holly,  were 
occupied  by  the  Hessians  and  the  Royal  High- 
landers, who  were  the  only  British  regiments 
in  front. 

If,  instead  of  suspending  active  operations, 
General  Howe  had  continued  occasionally  to 
beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  Americans  whikt 
dispirited  by  their  late  reverses,  it  is  thought 
that  he  would  have  reduced  them  to  the  last 
extremity.  General  Washington  availed  him- 
self of  the  inactivity  of  the  British  commander, 
and  by  making  partial  attacks  on  the  advanced 
posts,  he  not  only  improved  the  discipline  of 
his  army,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  success 
which  sometimes  attended  these  attacks,  re- 
vived the  drooping  spirits  of  his  men.  On  tho 
22d  of  January  1777,  he  surprised  and  com- 
pletely defeated  the  detachment  of  Hessians 
stationed  at  Trenton;  in  consequence  of  which 
reverse,  the  Royal  Highlanders,  who  formed 
the  left  of  the  line  of  defence  at  Mount-holly, 
fell  back  on  the  light  infantry  at  Prince  Town. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  season  the 
Royal  Highlanders  were  stationed  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Pisquatua,  on  the  line  of  communica- 
tion between  New  York  and  Brunswick  hy 
Amboy.  The  duty  was  severe,  from  the  rigour 
of  the  season  and  the  want  of  accommodation. 
The  houses  in  the  village  not  being  sufficient 
to  contain  one-half  of  the  men,  tlie  officers  and 
soldiers  were  intermixed  in  barns  and  sheds, 
and  they  always  slept  in  their  body-clothes, 
as  the  enemy  were  constantly  sending  down 
nocturnal  parties  to  fixe  at  the  sentinels  and 
picquets.  The  Americans,  however,  alwa}'a 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  did  not 
make  any  regular  attack  on  the  post  tiU  tho 
10th  of  May  1777,  on  which  day,  at  four 
o'clock  in  tho  afternoon,  a  body  of  2000  men, 
under  the  command  of  Maxwell  and  Stephens, 
American  generals,  attempted  to  surprise  the 
Highlanders.  Advancing  with  great  secrecy, 
and  being  completely  covered  by  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  country,  their  approach  was  not 
perceived  tLU  they  had  gained  a  small  level 
piece  of  ground  in  front  of  the  picquets,  when 
they  rushed  forward,  and  attacked  them  with 
such  promptitude,  that  the  picquets  had  hardly 
time  to  seize  their  arms.     At  this  time  the 
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soldiers  were  either  all  differently  employed, 
or  taking  the  rest  they  could  not  obtain  at 
night;  but  the  picquets,  by  disputing  every 
inch  of  ground,  gave  time  to  the  soldiers 
to  assemble,  who  drove  the  enemy  back  with 
great  precipitation,  leaving  behind  them  up- 
wards of  200  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  On 
this  occasion  the  42d  had  3  sergeants  and  9 
privates  killed ;  and  Captain  Duncan  Mac- 
pherson,  Lieutenant  WiUiam  Stewart,  3  ser- 
geants, and  35  privates  wounded.' 

The  British  troops  again  took  the  field  about 
the  middle  of  June,  when  General  Howe 
attempted  to  draw  Washington  from  his  sta- 
tion at  Middle  Brook;  but  the  American  com- 
mander knew  too  well  the  value  of  such  a 
strong  position  to  abandon  it.  Not  judging  it 
prudent  to  attack  it,  the  British  general  re- 
solved to  change  the  seat  of  war.  Pursuant 
to  this  resolution,  he  embarked  36  battalions 
of  British  and  Hessians,  including  the  flank 
battalions  of  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry, 
and  sailed  for  the  Chesapeak.  Before  the 
embarkation  the  Eoyal  Highlanders  received 
an  accession  of  170  recruits  from  Scotland. 

The  army  landed  at  Elk  Ferry  on  the  24tli 
of  August,  after  a  tedious  voyage.  It  was  not 
till  the  3d  of  September  that  they  began  their 
march  for  Philadelphia.  The  delay  enabled 
Washington  to  cross  the  country,  and  to  take 
an  advantageous  position  at  Eed  Clay  Creek, 

'  "  On  this  occasion  Sergeant  Macgregor,  whose 
company  was  imiuediately  in  the  rear  of  the  picquet, 
rushed  forward  to  their  support  with  a  few  men  who 
happened  to  have  their  arms  in  their  hands,  when  the 
enemy  commenced  theattacli.  Beingseverely  wounded, 
he  was  left  insensible  on  the  gromid.  When  the 
pic^uet  was  overpowered,  and  the  few  survivors  forced 
to  retire,  Macgregor,  who  had  that  day  put  on  a  new 
jacket  with  sdver-lace,  having,  besides,  large  silver 
buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  a  watch,  atti-acted  the  notice 
of  an  American  soldier,  who  deemed  him  a  good  prize. 
'I'he  retreat  of  his  friends  not  allowing  him  time  to 
strip  the  sergeant  on  the  spot,  he  thought  the  shortest 
way  was  to  take  him  on  his  back  to  a  more  convenient 
distance.  By  this  time  Macgregor  began  to  recover  ; 
and,  perceiving  whither  the  man  was  carrying  him, 
drew  his  dirk,  and  grasping  him  by  the  throat,  swore 
that  he  would  run  him  through  the  breast  if  he  did  not 
turn  back  and  carry  him  to  the  camp.  The  American 
finding  this  argument  irresistible,  complied  with  tho 
reijuest,  and  meeting  Lord  Cornwallis  (who  had  come 
up  to  the  support  of  the  regiment  when  he  heard  the 
firing),  and  Colonel  Stirling,  was  thanked  for  his  care 
of  the  sergeant ;  but  he  " 
only  conveyed  him  thithe 
Cornwallis  gave  him  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  he 
choae.     His  lordship   procured    for   the    sergeant    a 


whence  he  pushed  forward  detachments  to 
harass  the  British  troops  on  their  march. 
General  Howe  did  not  reach  the  Brandy  Wine 
Eiver  till  the  middle  of  September,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulties  he  met  with  in 
traversing  a  country  covered  with  wood  and 
full  of  defiles.  On  reaching  that  river,  he 
fotmd  that  the  enemy  had  taken  up  a  strong 
position  beyond  it,  with  the  view  of  opposing 
the  further  advance  of  the  royal  army.  The 
Americans  had  secured  all  the  fording  places, 
and  in  expectation  that  the  British  would 
attempt  to  cross  at  Chad's  Ford,  they  had 
erected  batteries  and  thrown  up  entrenchments 
at  that  place  to  command  the  passage.  Making 
a  chcuit  of  some  miles,  Lord  Cornwallis  crossed 
Jeffrey's  Ford  with  one  division  of  the  army 
without  opposition,  and  turning  down  the 
river  fell  in  with  the  American  general, 
Sullivan,  who  had  been  detached  by  Washing- 
ton to  oppose  him.  An  action  took  place,  and 
the  Americans  were  driven  from  all  their  posts 
tlirough  the  woods  towards  the  main  army. 
Meanwhile  General  Knyphausen,  with  his 
division,  made  demonstrations  for  crossing  the 
river  at  Chad's  Ford,  and  as  soon  as  he  knew 
from  the  firing  of  cannon  that  Lord  Corn- 
waUis's  movement  had  succeeded,  he  passed 
the  river,  and  carried  the  batteries  and  entrench- 
ments of  the  enemy.  A  general  rout  ensued, 
and  Washington,  with  the  corps  he  was  able 
to  keep  together,  fled  with  his  baggage  and 
cannon  to  Chester.  The  British  had  50  officers 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  and  438  rank  and  file,  including  non- 
commissioned officers.  The  flank  companies 
of  the  42d,  being  tho  only  ones  engaged,  had 
6  privates  kdled,  and  1  sergeant  and  15 
privates  wounded. 

On  the  25th,  the  army  marched  to  German 
Town,  and  the  following  morning  the  grenadiers 
took  peaceable  possession  of  Philadelphia. 
The  42d  took  part  in  the  operations,  by  which 
the  British  commander  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement  at  White 
Marsh,  and  was  afterwards  quartered  at 
Philadelphia.  5 

°  From  Watson's  Annals  of  PhihulclpiMa  we  learn 
that  a  Mrs  Gordon  opened  a  boarding-house  in  Front 
Street,  which  was  much  frequented  by  British  olficers 
during  the  American  Kevolution  war,  and  at  times 
was  nearly  filled  with  officers  of  the  42d  and  Royal 
2  Y 
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The  next  enterprise  in  which  the  Eoyal 
Highlanders  were  engaged,  was  under  Major- 
General  Charles  Grey,  who  embarked  with  the 
grenadiers,  the  light  infantry  brigade,  and  the 
■t2d  regiment,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a 
number  of  privateers,  with  their  prizes,  at 
New  Plymouth.  The  troops  landed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Acushnet  river  on  the  5th  of 
September,   and    having    destroyed    seventy 


vessels,  with  all  the  stores,  cargoes,  whaiJ^, 
and  buildiugs,  along  the  whole  extent  of  tin 
river,  the  whole  were  re-embarked  thu  follow- 
ing day,  and  retm-ned  to  New  York. 

Matters  remained  quiescent  tlU  the  25th  of 
February  1779,  when  Colonel  Stirling,  with  a 
detachment  consisting  of  the  light  infantry  of 
the  Guards  and  the  42d  regiment,  was  ordered 
to  attack  a  post  at  Elizabeth  Town,  which  was 


British  Barracks,  PliilaJelphia.     From  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia. 


taken  without  opposition.  In  April  following, 
the  Highland  regiment  was  employed  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Chesapeak,  to  destroy  the 
stores  and  merchandise  at  Portsmouth  in 
Virginia.  They  were  again  employed  with  the 
Guards  and  a  corps  of  Hessians  in  another 
expedition  under  General  Mathews,  which 
sailed  on  the  30th,  under  the  convoy  of  Sir 

Irish.  "The  British  Barracks,"  we  learn  from  Wat- 
son's Annals  of  Philadelphia,  "were  huilt  in  the 
Northern  Liberties  soon  after  the  defeat  of  Braddook's 
army,  and  arose  from  the  necessity,  as  it  was  alleged, 
of  making  better  permanent  provision  for  troops 
deemed  necessary  to  be  among  us  for  future  pro- 
tection. Many  of  the  people  had  so  petitioned  the 
king,  not  being  then  so  sensitive  of  the  presence  of 
'standing  armies'  as  their  descendants  have  since 
become.  The  parade  and  'pomp  of  war'  which  their 
erection  produced  in  the  former  peaceful  city  of  Peun, 
gave  it  an  attraction  to  the  town's  people,  and  being 
located  far  out  of  town,  it  was  deemed  a  pleasant  walk 
to  the  country  and  fields,  to  go  out  and  see  the  long 
ranges  of  houses,  the  long  lines  of  kilted  and  bon- 
neted Highlanders,  and  to  hear  'the  spirit  stirring 
fife  and  soul-inspiring  drum  I '  The  ground  plot  of 
the  barracks  extended  from  Second  to  Third  Street, 
and  from  St  Tamany  Street  to  Green  Street,  having 
the  oflicer's  quarters,  a  large  three-storey  brick  liuild- 


George  Collier,  in  the  Reascmahle  and  several 
ships  of  war.  This  expedition  reached  its 
destination  on  the  10th  of  May,  when  the 
troops  landed  on  the  glebe  on  the  western 
bank  of  Elizabeth.  They  returned  to  New 
York  after  fulfilling  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

The  campaign  of  1779  was  begun  by  the 

ing,  on  Third  Street,  the  same  now  standing  as  a 
Northern  Liberty  Town  Hall.  The  parade  ground 
fronted  upon  Second  Street,  shut  in  by  an  ornamental 
palisade  fence  on  the  line  of  that  street.  After  the 
war  of  Independence  they  were  torn  down,  and  the 
lots  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  was  from 
the  location  of  those  buildings  that  the  whole  region 
thereabout  was  familiarly  called  Campingtown.  In 
1758  I  notice  the  first  public  mention  of  'the  new 
barracks  in  Campingtown,'  the  Gazettes  stating  the 
arrival  there  of  '  Colonel  Montgomerj-'s  Highlanders,' 
and  some  arrangement  by  the  City  Council  to  provide 
them  their  bedding,  &c.  In  the  year  1764  the  bar- 
racks were  made  a  scene  of  great  interest  to  aU  the 
citizens ;  there  the  Indians,  who  fled  from  the  threats 
of  the  murderous  Paxtang  boys,  sought  their  refug- 
under  the  protection  of  the  Highlanders,  while  the 


up  entrenchments.' 
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capture,  on  the  part  of  tlie  British,  of  Ver- 
planks  and  Stony  Point.  A  garrison  of  600 
men,  among  whom  were  two  companies  of 
Eraser's  Highlanders,  took  possession  of  this 
last  post ;  but  owing  to  the  too  great  con- 
fidence of  the  commander,  it  was  surprised 
and  re-captxired.  Flushed  with  this  success, 
the  American  general,  "Wayne,  made  an  imme- 
diate attack  upon  Verplanks,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  33d  regiment;  but  receiving 
accoimts  of  the  advance  of  Colonel  StirHng 
with  the  light  infantry  of  the  42d,  he  retreated 
from  Verplanks  and  abandoned  Stony  Point, 
of  which  Colonel  Stirhng  took  possession. 
This  officer  being  shortly  thereafter  appointed 
aid-de-camp  to  the  king,  and  a  brigadier- 
general,  the  command  of  the  42d  regiment 
devolved  on  Major  Charles  Graham. 

About  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  tended  greatly  to  deteriorate,  for  several 
years,  the  hitherto  ii-reproachable  character  of 
the  Eoyal  Higliland  regiment.  By  order  of 
the  inspector-general  at  Chatham,  a  body  of 
150  recruits,  raised  principally  from  the  refuse 
of  the  population  of  London  and  Dublin,  was 
embarked  for  the  regiment  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year.  Of  such  dissipated  habits  had  these 
men  been,  that  1 6  died  on  the  voyage,  and  75 
were  sent  to  the  hospital  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
embarked.' The  infusion  of  such  immoral 
ingredients  could  not  have  failed  to  taint  the 
whole  mass,  and  General  Stirling  made  a 
strong  representation  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  avert  such  a  calamity  from  the  reguuent, 
by  removing  the  recruits  to  another  corps. 
They  were,  in  consequence,  drafted  into  the 
26th,  in  exchange  for  the  same  number  of 
Scotchmen ;  but  the  introduction  of  these  men 
into  the  regiment  dissolved  the  charm  which, 
for  nearly  forty  years,  had  preserved  the  High- 
I  landers  from  contamination.  During  that  long 
period  there  were  few  courts-martial,  and,  for 
many  years,  no  instance  of  corporal  punish- 
ment occurred  So  nice  were  their  notions  of 
honour,  that,  "  if  a  soldier  was  brought  to  the 
halberts,  be  became  degraded,  and  little  more 
good  was  to  be  expected  of  him.     After  being 

'  "  In  the  year  1776  (says  General  Stewart)  the  three 
battalione  of  the  42d  and  of  Fraser's  Highlanders 
anbarked  3248  soldiers ;  after  a  stormy  passage  of  more 
than  three  months,  none  died ;  they  h.id  only  a  few- 
sick,  and  these  not  dangerously." 


publicly  disgraced,  he  could  no  longer  associate 
with  his  comrades;  and,  in  several  instances,  the 
privates  of  a  company  have,  from  their  pay,  sub- 
scribed to  procure  the  discharge  of  an  obnoxious 
individual."  But  "  punishments  being  found 
indispensable  for  the  men  newly  introduced, 
and  others  becoming  more  habituated  to  the 
sight,  much  of  the  sense  of  honour  was  neces- 
sarily lost.* 

An  illustration  of  the  strong  national  feeling 
■vnth  which  the  corps  was  regarded  by  the 
Highlanders,  and  of  the  expediency  of  keeping 
it  unmixed,  occurred  id  April  of  the  same 
year,  when  two  strong  detachments  of  recruits 
belonging  to  the  42d  and  71st  regiments 
arrived  at  Leith  from  Stirling  Castle,  for  the 
purpose  of  embarking  to  join  their  respective 
regiments  in  North  America.  Being  told  that 
they  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  80th  and 
8  2 J,  the  Edinburgh  and  Hamilton  regiments, 
the  men  remonstrated,  and  declared  openly  and 
firmly  that  they  were  determined  to  serve  only 
in  the  corps  for  which  they  were  enlisted. 
After  some  negotiation,  troops  were  sent  to 
Leith  with  orders  to  convey  the  refractory 
Highlanders  as  prisoners  to  Edinburgh  Castle, 
if  they  persisted  ia  their  determination.  As 
they  stiU  refused  to  forego  their  resolution, 
attempts  were  made  to  enforce  the  orders;  but 
the  Highlanders  refused  to  submit,  and  fljring 
to  arms,  a  desperate  confhct  ensued,  in  which 
Captain  Mansfield  of  the  South  Fencible 
regiment  and  9  men  were  killed,  and  31 
soldiers  wounded.  Being  at  last  overpowered, 
the  mutineers  were  carried  to  the  castle. 

In  the  month  of  May  following,  three  of 
these  prisoners,  Charles  AViUiamson  and  Ai-chi- 
bald  Macivor,  soldiers  of  the  42d  regiment, 
and  Eobert  Budge,  soldier  of  the  71st,  were 
brought  before  a  court-martial,  "  charged  with 
having  been  guilty  of  a  mutiny  at  Leith,  upon 
Tuesday  the  20th  of  April  last  past,  and  of 
having  instigated  others  to  be  guilty  of  the 
same,  in  wliich  mutiny  several  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  were  killed,  and  many  wounded." 

Theii-  reasons  for  resisting  the  orders  to 
embark  are  thus  stated  in  their  defence : — "  The 
prisoners,  Archibald  Macivor  and  Charles 
"WUliamson,  enlisted  as  soldiers  in   the   42d, 

*  Stewai  t's  Sketches. 
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being  an  old  Highland  regiment,  wearing  the 
Highland  dress.  Their  native  language  was 
Gaelic, — the  one  being  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Ai'gyleshLre,  and  the  other  of  the 
western  parts  of  Inverness-shire,  where  the 
language  of  the  country  is  Gaelic  only.  They 
•  have  never  used  any  other  language,  and  are 
so  ignorant  of  the  English  tongue  that  they 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  it  for  any  purpose 
of  life.  They  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
the  Highland  habit,  so  far  as  never  to  have 
worn  breeches,  a  thing  so  inconvenient,  and  even 
so  impossible  for  a  native  Highlander  to  do, 
that,  when  the  Highland  di-ess  was  prohibited 
by  act  of  parliament,  though  the  philibeg  was 
one  of  the  forbidden  parts  of  the  dress,  yet  it 
vas  necessai-y  to  connive  at  the  use  of  it,  pro- 
vided only  that  it  was  made  of  a  stuff  of 
one  colour  and  not  of  tartan,  a^  is  well  known 
to  all  acquainted  with  the  Higlilands,  particu- 
larly with  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country.  These  circumstance  made  it  more 
necessary  for  them  -to  serve  in  a  Highland 
regiment  only,  as  they  neither  could  have 
understood  the  language,  nor  have  used  their 
arms,  or  marched  in  the  dress  of  any  other 
regiment." 

The  other  prisoner.  Budge,  stated  that  he 
was  a  native  of  the  upper  parts  of  Caithness, 
and  being  ignorant  of  the  English  language, 
and  accustomed  to  wear  the  Highland  garb,  he 
enlisted  to  serve  in  Eraser's  Highlanders,  and 
in  no  other  regiment.  In  continuation,  the 
three  prisoners  stated,  that,  "  when  they  arrived 
at  Leith,  they  were  informed  by  their  officer. 
Captain  Innes,  who  had  conducted  them,  that 
they  were  now  to  consider  the  officers  of  the 
82d,  or  Duke  of  Hamilton's  regiment,  a  regiment 
wearing  the  Lowland  dress  and  speaking  the 
tongue,  as  their  officers;  but  how  this  happened 
they  were  not  informed.  No  order  from  the 
commander-in-chief  for  their  being  drafted  was 
read  or  explained  to  tliem,  but  they  were  told 
that  they  must  immediately  join  the  Hamilton 
and  Edinburgh  regiments.  A  great  number 
of  the  detachment  represented,  without  any 
disorder  or  mutinous  behaviour,  that  they  were 
altogether  unfit  for  service  in  any  other  corps 
than  Highland  ones,  particularly  that  they 
were  incapable  of  wearing  breeches  as  a  part 
of  their  dress.     At  the  same  time,  they  declared 


their  wiUingnoss  to  be  regularly  transferred  to 
any  other  Highland  regiment,  or  to  continue 
to  serve  in  those  regiments  into  which  they 
had  been  regularly  enlisted.  But  no  regard 
was  paid  to  these  remonstrances,  which,  if 
they  had  had  an  opportunity,  they  would  have 
laid  before  the  commander-in-chief.  But  an 
order  for  an  immediate  embarkation  prevented 
this.  The  idea  that  naturally  suggested  itself 
to  them  was,  that  they  should  insist  on  serving 
in  the  same  regiment  in  which  they  had  been 
enlisted,  and  not  to  go  abroad  as  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  regiment  till  such  time  as 
these  difficulties  were  removed.  They  accord- 
ingly drew  up  under  arms  on  the  shore  of 
Leith,  each  respective  corps  by  itself.  The 
prisoners  were  informed  that  the  orders  issued 
were  to  take  them  prisoners  to  the  castle :  had 
these  orders  been  explained  to  them,  they 
would  have  submitted,  and,  with  proper 
humUity,  have  laid  their  case  before  those 
that  could  have  given  them  redress.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  sergeant  who  undertook  to 
explain  to  them  in  Gaelic,  represented  that 
they  were  immediately  to  go  on  board  as  part 
of  the  HamQton  regiment,  but  which  they  do 
with  great  deference  say,  that  they  did  not  at 
the  time  conceive  they  could  lawfully  have 
done."  After  the  defence  was  read,  "  Captain 
Innes  of  the  71st  regiment  showed  an  attesta- 
tion to  the  court,  which  he  said  was  in  the  imi 
form  style  of  the  attestations  for  that  regiment; 
and  it  expressly  bore,  that  the  persons  thereby 
attested  were  to  serve  in  the  71st  regiment, 
commanded  by  General  Simon  Eraser  of  Lovat, 
and  that  they  were  to  serve  for  tbree  years 
oidy,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  present 
war." 

Ha\'ing  been  found  guilty,  the  prisoners 
were  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  king  gave 
them  a  free  pardon,  "  in  full  confidence  that 
they  would  endeavour,  by  a  prompt  obedience 
and  orderly  behaviour,  to  atone  for  this 
atrocious  offence."  These  men,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  detachment,  joined  the  second 
battalion  of  the  42d.  The  prisoners  justified 
the  confidence  of  his  majesty  by  steadiness  and 
good  conduct  in  the  regiment. 

"With  the  intention  of  pushing  the  war  with 
vigour,  the  new  commander-in-chief  resolved 
to  attack  Charlestown,  the  capital  of  South 
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Carolina.  Leaving  General  Kuyphausen  in 
command,  ho  embarked  part  of  his  army, 
and  after  a  boisterous  and  protracted  voyage 
of  nearly  seven  weeks,  during  which  some 
of  his  transports  were  lost  or  taken,  he  landed 
at  John's  Island,  30  miles  from  Charles- 
town,  on  the  11th  of  February  1780.  Owing 
to  various  impediments,  he  did  not  reach 
Charlestown  till  the  end  of  March.  After  a 
siege  of  six  weeks  the  place  surrendered.  The 
loss  of  the  British  did  not  exceed  300  men. 
Lieutenant  Maoleod  of  the  42d,  and  9  privates, 
were  killed;  and  Lieutenant  Alexander  Grant 
of  the  same  regiment,  son  of  Colonel  Grant  of 
Moy,  was  wounded  by  a  six-pound  ball,  which 
struck  him  on  the  back  in  a  slanting  direction, 
near  the  right  shoulder,  and  carried  away  the 
entire  scapula  with  several  other  bones.  The 
surgeons  considered  his  case  as  utterly  hope- 
less, but  to  their  surprise  they  fomid  him 
alive  next  morning,  and  free  from  fever  and 
all  bad  symptoms.  He  recovered  completely, 
and  served  many  years  in  perfect  good  health. 
14  privates  were  wounded. 

The  Eoyal  Highlanders,  with  the  Grenadiers 
and  Hessians,  re-embarked  on  the  4th  of  June 
for  New  York,  and,  after  several  movement.s  in 
the  province,  went  into  winter  quarters.  Here 
they  received  an  accession  of  100  recruits  from 
Scotland.  The  regiment  was  not  again  em- 
ployed in  any  active  service  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war. 

Whilst  the  war  lasted,  the  Americans  held 
out  every  allurement  to  the  British  soldiers  to 
induce  them  to  desert  their  ranks  and  join  the 
cause  of  American  independence.  Many  were, 
in  consequence,  seduced  from  their  allegiance; 
but  during  five  campaigns,  and  untH  the  un- 
fortunate draft  of  men  from  the  26th  regiment, 
not  one  man  from  the  42d  deserted  its  ranlis. 
About  the  close  of  the  war  the  regiment  was 
stationed  at  Paulus  Hook,  an  advanced  post 
from  New  York  leading  to  the  Jerseys,  and 
here,  for  the  first  time,  several  of  the  men 
deserted  to  the  enemy.  One  of  these  deserters, 
by  name  Anderson,  was  afterwards  taken, 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  shot. 

After  the  peace  the  establishment  of  the 
regiment  was  reduced  to  8  companies  of  50 
men  each.  The  officers  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
companies  were  not  put  on  half-pay,  but  kept 


as  supernumeraries  to  fill  up  vacancies  as  they 
occurred  in  the  regiment.  Many  of  the  men 
having  been  discharged  at  their  own  request, 
their  places  were  supplied  by  drafts  from 
Fraser's  and  Macdonald's  Highlanders,  and 
from  the  Edinburgh  and  Hamilton  regiments, 
some  of  the  men  in  these  corps  having  preferred 
rather  to  remain  in  America  than  return  home 
with  their  regiments. 

During  the  American  revolutionary  war  the 
loss  of  the  Eoyal  Highlanders  was  as  follows : — 


Officers, 

Sergeants, 

Rauk  and  File,  including  Drummers, 


In  Officers,  .         .         .         .12 

Sergeants, 18 

Rank  and  File,  including  Drummers,   256 

Total,       .         .     286 

Grand  Total,    .     369 

In  October  1783,  the  regiment,  was  sent  to 
Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  remained  tUl 
the  year  1785,  when  six  companies  were  re- 
moved to  the  island  of  Cape  Bjeton,  the 
remaining  two  companies  being  detached  to 
the  island  of  St  John.  Next  year  two  com- 
panies were  added  to  the  regiment,  in  conse- 
quence of  preparations  for  war  ivith  Holland. 
Captains  William  Johnstone  and  Robert 
Christie  succeeded  to  these  companies.  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Macdonald^  brother  of  Mac- 
donald  of  Sanda,  from  the  half-pay  of  Fraser's 
regiment,  and  Ensign  James  Rose,  were  ap- 
pointed lieutenants;  and  Ensign  David  Stewart 
(afterwards  major-general,  and  author  of  the 
Sketches,)  and  James  Stewart,  nephew  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  ensigns. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1785,  new  colom-s 
were  presented  to  the  regiment  by  Major- 
General  John  Campbell,  commanding  the 
Forces  in  Nova  Scotia,  who  made  an  eloquent 
address  on  that  occasion  : — 

"  Forty-second,  Royal  Highlanders, — With 
particular  pleasure  I  address  you  on  this 
occasion,  and  congi-atulate  you  on  the  service 
you  have  done  your  country,  and  the  honour 
you  have  procured  yourselves,  by  protecting 
your  old  colours,   and  defending   them   from 
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your  enemies  in  different  engagements  during 
the  late  unnatural  rebellion. 

"From  tliose  ragged,  but  honourable,  re- 
mains, you  are  now  to  transfer  your  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  these  new  National  and  Regi- 
mental Standards  of  Honour,  now  consecrated 
and  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  our 
King  and  Country.  These  Colours  are  com- 
idtted  to  your  immediate  care  and  protection ; 
and  I  trust  you  will,  on  all  occasions,  defend 
them  from  your  enemies,  with  honour  to  your- 
selves, and  service  to  your  country, — with  that 
distingidshed  and  noble  bravery  which  has 
always  characterised  the  Royal  Highlanders 
in  the  field  of  battle. 

"  With  what  pleasure,  with  what  peculiar 
satisfaction, — nay,  with  what  pride,  would  I 
enumerate  the  different  memorable  actions 
where  the  regiment  distinguished  itself.  To 
particularise  the  whole  would  exceed  the 
bounds  of  this  address :  let  me  therefore  beg 
your  indulgence  while  I  take  notice  only  of  a 
few  of  them." 

He  then  in  glowing  language  alluded  to  the 
numerous  engagements  in  which  the  regiment 
had  distinguished  itself,  from  Fontenoy  to 
Pisquata,  and  concluded  by  urging  upon  the 
men  ever  to  try  to  sustain,  the  high  character 
of  the  regiment,  and  never  to  forget  they  were 
citizens  of  a  great ,  country,  and  Christians  as 
well  as  soldiers. 

About  this  time  the  regiment  had  to  regret 
the  loss  of  its  colonel.  Lord  John  Murray,  who 
died  on  the  1st  of  June  1787,  after  com- 
manding the  corps  forty-one  years.  He  was 
the  steady  friend  of  the  officers  and  men. 
Major-General  Sir  Hector  Monro  succeeded 
him  in  the  command." 

°  "On  the  1st  of  June  this  year.  Lord  John  Hurray 
died,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  command  of  the 
regiment,  and  was  succeeded  by  Major-General  Sir 
Hector  Munro.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Eglinton  was 
much  disappointed  on  that  occasion.  He  had  formed 
an  attachment  to  the  Highland  soldiers,  when  he 
commanded  his  Highland  regiment  in  the  seven  years' 
war ;  and,  owing  to  Lord  J.  Murray's  great  age,  had 
long  looked  to  the  command  of  the  Royal  Highlanders. 
In  Lord  North's  administration,  and  likewise  in  Mr 
Pitt's,  he  had,  in  some  measure,  secured  the  suc- 
cession ;  but  the  king  had  previously,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  ministers,  assented  to  an  applica- 
tion from  Sir  H.  Munro.  Lord  Eglinton  was  appointed 
to  the  Scots  Greys  on  the  first  vacancy.  Till  Lord 
John  Murray  was  disabled  by  age,  he  was  the  friend 
and  supporter  of  every  deserving  officer  and  soldier  in 
the  regiment.    The  public  journals  during  the  German 


The  regiment  embarked  for  England  in 
August  1789,  and  landed  in  Portsmouth  in 
October,  after  an  absence  of  fourteen  years. 
They  wintered  in  Tynemouth  barracks,  where 
they  received  a  reinforcement  of  24.5  young 
recruits.  At  this  time  a  smaU  alteration  was 
made  in  the  military  appointments  of  the  men. 
Instead  of  the  black  leather  belts  for  the 
bayonet,  white  buff  belts  were  substituted. 
The  epaidettes  of  the  officers,  formerly  very 
small,  were  then  enlarged.' 

The  regiment  was  removed  to  Glasgow  in 
the  month  of  May  1790,  where  they  were 
received  with  great  cordiality  by  the  inliabitants. 
From  an  ill-judged  hospitality  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens,  who  compelled  some  of  the  soldiers 
to  drink  copiously  of  ardent  spirits,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  regiment  was  relaxed;  but  its 
removal  to  Edinburgh  Castle  in  the  month  of 
November  cured  the  evil. 

Warlike  preparations  having  been  made  in 
1790,  in  expectation  of  a  rupture  with  Spain, 
orders  were  received  to  augment  the  regiment; 
but,  from  recent  occurrences  in  the  Highlands, 
the  regiment  was  not  successful  in  recruiting. 
Several  independent  companies  were  raised, 
one  of  which,  a  fine  body  of  young  Highlanders, 
recruited  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Gordon),  joined  the  regiment  along 
with  his  lordship,  who  had  exchanged  -with 
Captain  Alexander  Grant. 

The  regiment  was  reviewed  in  June  1791, 
by  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  the  commander-ia- 
chief  in  Scotland,  and  was  marched  to  the 
north  in  October  following.  The  head  quarters 
were  at  Fort  George;  one  company  was 
stationed  at  Dundee,  another  at  Montrose, 
two  at  Aberdeen,  and  one  at  Banff.  The 
regiment   assembled    at    Fort   George   in  the 

or  seven  years'  war  give  many  instances.  I  shall 
notice  one.  When  tlie  disabled  soldiers  came  home 
from  Ticonderoga  in  1758,  to  pass  the  Board  at 
Chelsea,  it  is  stated,  "that  the  morning  they  were 
to  appear  before  the  Board,  he  was  in  London,  and 
dressed  himself  in  the  full  Highland  uniform,  and, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  all  those  who  could 
walk,  he  marched  to  Chelsea,  and  explained  their  case 
in  such  a  manner  to  the  Commissioners,  that  all 
obtained  the  pension.  He  gave  them  five  guineas  to 
drink  the  king's  health,  and  their  friends,  with  the 
regiment,  and  two  guineas  to  each  of  those  who  had 
wives,  and  he  got  the  whole  a  free  passage  to  Perth, 
with  an  offer  to  such  as  chose  to  settle  on  his  estate, 
to  give  them  a  house  and  garden." — JFestminsUt 
Jcmmal. 
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spring  of  1792,  and  after  ha-ving  been  marched 
south  to  Stirling,  and  reviewed  by  the  Hon. 
Lieutenant-General  Leslie,  returned  to  their 
former  cantonments  along  the  coast.  The  men 
had  however  scarcely  returned  to  their  quarters, 
when  they  were  ordered  to  proceed  by  forced 
marches  into  Eoss-shire,  to  quell  some  tumults 
among  the  tenantry  who  had  been  cruelly 
ejected  from  their  farms.  Fortiuiately,  liow- 
ever,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
such  an  unpleasant  duty,  as  the  poor  people 
separated  and  concealed  themselves  on  hearing 
of  the  approach  of  the  military.  A  ftor  a  series 
of  marches  and  countermarches,  tlio  regiment 
returned  to  its  former  cantonments. 

In  consequence  of  the  war  with  France,  the 
whole  regiment  was  ordered  south,  and,  pre- 
paratory to  their  march,  assembled  at  Jlontrose 
in  April  1793.  An  attempt  to  increase  the 
establishment  by  recruiting  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, the  result,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
depopulating  system  which  had  lately  been 
commenced  in  Ross-shire,  and  which  soured 
the  kindly  dispositions  of  the  Highlanders. 
The  corps  at  this  time  scarcely  exceeded  400 
men,  and  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  recruit- 
ing, two  independent  companies,  raised  by 
Captains  David  Hunter  of  Burnside,  and 
Alexander  Campbell  of  Ardchattau,  were 
ordered  to  join  the  regiment. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  the  regiment  embarked 
at  Musselburgh  for  HuU,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  received  the  Highlanders  most  kindly, 
and  were  so  well  pleased  with  their  good  con- 
duct that,  after  they  embarked  for  Flanders, 
the  town  sent  each  man  a  present  of  a  pair  of 
shoes,  a  flannel  shirt,  and  worsted  socks.  The 
regiment  joined  the  army  under  his  Eoyal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York,  then  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Menin,  on  the  3d  of  October. 

The  first  enterprise  in  which  the  Highlanders 
wore  engaged  was  in  conjunction  with  the  light 
companies  of  the  19th,  27th,  and  57th  regi- 
ments, in  the  month  of  October,  when  tliey 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Nieuport,  then  gar- 
risoned by  the  53d  regiment,  and  a  small 
battalion  of  Hessians.  On  the  appearance  of 
this  reinforcement,  the  besiegers  retired.  The 
Highlanders  had  1  sergeant  and  1  private 
killed,  and  2  privates  wounded.  After  thir. 
the   regiment  was  re-embarked  for  England, 


along  with  the  three  others  just  mentioned,  to 
join  an  expedition  then  preparing  against  the 
French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  on 
arriving  at  Portsmouth,  the  42d  was  ordered 
to  join  another  expedition  then  fitting  out 
against  the  coast  of  France,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Moira.  Colonel  Graham, 
who  had  held  the  command  of  the  regiment 
since  the  year  1791,  being  at  this  time  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  Major  George  Dalrymple. 

The  expedition  sailed  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber; but  although  it  reached  the  coast  of 
France  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  la  Hogue,  no 
landing  took  place.  The  expedition,  after 
stopping  some  time  at  Guernsey,  returned  to 
Portsmouth  in  the  beginning  of  January  1794. 
The  troops  remained  in  England  tiU  the  18th 
of  June,  when  they  were  re-embarked  for 
Flanders,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Moira.  They  landed  at  Ostend  on  the  26th. 
At  this  time  the  allied  armies,  in  consequence 
of  the  advance  of  a  large  French  army  and  the 
partial  defection  of  Prussia,  were  placed  in  a 
very  critical  situation,  particularly  the  small 
division  under  the  Duke  of  York  encamped 
at  Malines.  A  junction  with  the  duke  be- 
came a  primary  object  with  Lord  Moira,  who 
accordingly  resolved  to  abandon  Ostend.  Ho 
embarked  all  the  stores  and  the  garrison,  and 
whilst  the  embarkation  was  proceeding,  the 
troops  were  ordered  under  arms  on  the  sand 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  in  light  marching 
order.  The  officers  left  all  their  luggage 
behind,  except  what  they  carried  on  their 
backs.  In  the  evening  of  the  28th  the  troops 
moved  forward,  and  halting  ten  nides  beyond 
the  town,  proceeded  at  midnight  towards 
Ostaker,  and  reached  Alost  on  the  3d  of  July. 
Whilst  these  troops  remained  here,  about  400 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  entered  the  town,  and 
being  mistaken  for  Hessians,  passed  unmo- 
lested to  the  market-place.  One  of  them  made 
an  attempt  to  cut  down  a  Highlander  named 
Macdonald,  who  was  passing  through  the 
market-place  with  a  basket  on  his  head.  The 
dragoon  having  wounded  the  man  severely  in 
the  hand  which  held  the  basket,  the  enraged 
mountaineer  drew  his  bayonet  with  the  othet 
hand  and  attacked  the  horseman,  who  iled. 
ilacdonald    thereupon   continued   his  course. 
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venting  liis  regret  as  he  weat  along  that  he 
had  not  a  broadsword  to  cut  down  the  in- 
truder. On  being  recognised,  the  enemy  were 
driven  out  by  some  dragoons  and  picquets. 

After  a  fatiguing  march  in  presence  of  a 
superior  force  under  General  Vandamme,  the 
reinforcement  joined  the  Duke  of  York  on  the 
9th  of  July.  A  succession  of  petty  skirmishes 
occurred  until  the  20th,  when  Lord  Moira 
resigned  the  command.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Lieutenant  -  General  Ealph  Abercromby,  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  third  brigade,  or 
reserve,  in  which  were  the  Highlanders,  was 
assigned.  The  army  crossed  the  Waal  at 
Nimeguen  on  the  8th  of  October.  Several 
smart  affairs  took  place  between  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  two  armies  till  the  20th,  when 
the  enemy  attacked  the  whole  of  the  British 
advanced  posts.  They  were  repulsed,  but  the 
77th  regiment  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  officers 
and  men.  By  incessant  attacks,  however,  the 
enemy  established  themselves  in  front  of  Nime- 
guen, and  began  to  erect  batteries  preparatory  to 
a  siege ;  but  on  the  4th  of  November  they  were 
driven  from  their  works,  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance. The  enemy  still  persevering  with  great 
energy  to  push  their  preparations  for  a  siege,  it 
was  foimd  necessary  to  evacuate  the  town. 

This  evacuation  took  place  on  the  7th  of 
November,  and  the  army  was  cantoned  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  They  suffered  greatly 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  so  in- 
tense was  the  frost,  that  the  enemy  crossed  the 
Waal  on  the  ice.  They  took  post  at  Thuyl ; 
but  although  the  place  was  surrounded  with 
entrenchments,  and  the  approach  flanked  by 
batteries  placed  on  the  isle  of  Bommell,  they 
were  forced  from  all  their  posts,  and  obliged 
to  repass  the  Waal,  by  a  body  of  8000  British, 
among  whom  was  the  third  brigade.  The  loss 
of  the  British  was  trifling.  The  enemy  again 
crossed  the  Waal  on  the  4th  of  January  1795, 
and  retook  Thuyl,  from  which  it  was  now 
found  impossible  to  dislodge  them.  In  an 
attack  which  they  made  on  the  forces  under 
General  David  Dundas  at  Gildermaslen,  they 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  200  men,  whilst 
that  of  the  British  was  ordy  about  one-fourth 
of  that  number.  The  4  2d  had  1  private 
killed,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lamond  and  7 
privates  wounded. 


Compelled  by  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
and  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  French,  to 
retreat,  the  Rritish  troops  retired  beliinj  the^ 
Leek,  after  the  division  under  Lord  Cathcart 
had  repulsed  an  attack  made  by  the  enemy  on 
the  8th. 

Disease,  the  result  of  a  want  of  necessaries 
and  proper  clothing,  had  greatly  diminished 
the  ranks  of  the  British ;  and  the  men,  whose 
robustness  of  constitution  had  hitherto  enabled 
them  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  one  of  th» 
severest  winters  ever  remembered,  at  last  sank 
under  the  accumulated  hardships  which  beset 
them.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  British  armj 
when  General  Pichegru,  crossing  the  Waal  in 
great  force,  made  a  general  attack  on  the  14th 
of  January  along  the  whole  line,  from  Arnheim 
to  Amerougen.  After  a  continued  resistance 
till  morning,  the  British  began  the  disastrous 
retreat  to  Deventer,  the  miseries  of  which  have 
only  been  exceeded  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
French  in  their  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow." 
The  inhumanity  of  the  Dutch  boors,  who  uni- 
formly shut  their  doors  against  the  unfortunate 
sufi'erers,  wUl  ever  remain  a  disgrace  on  the 
Dutch  nation.  The  hospitable  conduct  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bremen,  where  the  remains  of 
this  luckless  army  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  formed  a  noble  contrast  to  that  of  the 
selfish  and  unfeeling  Dutch. 

In  no  former  campaign  was  the  superiority 
of  the  Highlanders  over  their  companions  in 
arms,  in  enduring  privations  and  fatigues,  more 
conspicuous  than  in  this ;  for  whilst  some  of 
the  newly-raised  regiments  lost  more  than  300 
men  by  disease  alone,  the  42d,  which  had  300 
young  recruits  in  its  ranks,  lost  only  25,  in- 
cluding those  killed  in  battle,  from  the  time 
of  their  disembarkation  at  Ostend  tUl  their 
embarkation  at  Bremen,  on  the  14th  of  April 

The  Eoyal  Highlanders  having  landed  at 
Harwich  were  marched  to  Chelmsford,  and 
encamped  in  June  1795  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Danburj-.  In  September  the  regiment  was 
augmented  to  1000  men,  by  drafts  from  the 
Strathspey  and  Perthshire  Highlanders,  and 
the  regiments  of  Colonel  Duncan  Cameron 
and  Colonel  Simon  Fraser,  which  had  been 
raised  the  preceding  year,  and  were  now  broken 
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up.  "  Although  these  drafts,"  says  General 
Stewart,  "  furnished  many  good  and  service- 
able men,  they  were,  in  many  respects,  very 
inferior  to  former  recruits.  This  difference  of 
character  was  more  particularly  marked  in 
their  habits  and  manners  in  quarters,  than  in 
their  conduct  in  the  field,  which  was  always 
unexceptionable.  Having  been  embodied  for 
upwards  of  eighteen  months,  and  having  been 
.jubject  to  a  greater  mixture  of  character  than 
was  usual  in  Highland  battalions,  these  corps 
had  lost  much  of  their  original  manners,  and 
of  that  strict  attention  to  religious  and  moral 
duties  which  distinguished  the  Highland  youths 
on  quitting  their  native  glens,  and  which,  when 
in  corps  unmixed  with  men  of  different  cha- 
racters, they  always  retained.  This  intermix- 
ture produced  a  sensible  change  in  the  moral 
conduct  and  character  of  the  regiment." 

Since  1795  the  soldiers  of  the  42d  have  worn 
a  red  feather  or  "  heckle"  in  their  bonnets, 
being  in  this  respect  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  Highland  regiments.  Tlie  following  is 
the  story  of  the  "  glorious  old  red  heckle,"  as 
told  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wlieatley,  who,  we 
believe,  had  his  information  directly  from  those 
who  took  part  in  the  exploit  on  account  of 
which  the  Black  Watch  is  entitled  to  wear  the 
plume. 

In  December  1794,  when  the  Forty-Second 
were  quartered  at  Thuyl,  as  above  mentioned, 
they  received  orders  for  the  night  of  the  31st 
to  march  upon  Bommell,  distant  some  mUes 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Waal,  which 
they  reached  by  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  1st  January  1795.  IJere  they  were  joined 
by  a  number  of  other  regiments,  and  lay  on 
their  arms  until  daybreak,  when  they  attacked 
the  French  army,  and  drove  them  across  the 
river  on  the  ice.  The  British  held  their  posi- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  river  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  3d,  when  (the  French  having  been 
reinforced)  a  partial  retreat  took  place  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th.  The  British  retired 
upon  the  village  of  Guildermalson,  where  tlie 
42d,  with  a  number  of  other  regiments,  halted, 
and  formed  up  to  cover  the  retreat  through  the 
village.  The  French  cavalry,  however,  cut 
through  the  retreating  picquets,  and  made  their 
way  up  to  the  regiments  stationed  at  the 
village,  where  they   were  met  and  repulsed, 


and  a  number  of  them  taken  prisoners.^  Two 
field-pieces  were  placed  in  front  of  the  village 
to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  picquets;  but 
instead  of  resisting  the  charge  of  cavalry, 
they  (the  picquets)  retreated  to  the  rear  of 
the  village,  leaving  their  guns  in  possession 
of  the  French,  who  commenced  dragging  them 
off.  An  A.D.C.  (Major  Eose)  ordered  Major 
Dalrymple,  commanding  the  42d,  to  charge 
With  his  regiment,  and  retake  the  guns;  which 
was  immediately  done,  with  the  loss  of  1  man 
killed  and  3  wounded.  The  guns  were  thus 
rescued  and  dragged  in  by  the  42d,  the  horses 
having  been  disabled  and  the  harness  cut. 

There  was  little  or  no  notice  taken  of  this 
affair  at  the  time,  as  all  was  bustle ;  but  after 
their  arrival  in  England,  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  42d  were  to  get  some  distinctive 
badge  for  their  conduct  in  retaking  the  guns 
on  the  4th  of  January;  but  the  nature  of  the 
honour  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  On  the 
4th  of  June  1795,  as  the  regiment,  then  quar- 
tered at  Eoyston,  Cambridgeshire,  was  out  on 
parade  to  fire  three  rounds  in  honour  of  his 
Majesty's  birthday,  the  men  were  surprised  and 
delighted  when  a  large  bos  was  brought  on 
to  the  field,  and  a  red  feather  distributed  to 
each  soldier.  This  distinctive  ornament  has 
ever  since  adorned  the  otherwise  funereal 
headdress  of  the  old  Black  Watch. 

In  1822,  from  a  mistaken  direction  in  a 
book  of  dress  for  the  guidance  of  the  army, 
some  of  the  other  Highland  regiments  con- 
cluded that  they  also  had  a  right  to  wear 
"  a  red  vulture  feather."  The  42d,  however, 
remonstrated,  and  their  representations  at 
headquarters  called  forth  the  following  me- 
morandum :^ 

"  Fo7-  Officers  commanding  Highland  Regiments. 

"  Horse  Guauds,  lOth  Aug.  1822. 
"  The  red  vulture  feather  prescribed  by  the 
recent  regulations  for  Highland  regiments  is 
intended  to  be  used  exclusively  by  the  Forty- 
Second  Eegiment :  other  Highland  corps  will  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  wear  the  same  description 
of  feather  that  may  have  been  hitherto  in  use. 
"  H.  ToRBENS,  Adjutant-General" 

'  One  of  tliese,  a  tnimpeter,  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  the  42(1,  and  given  over  to  tlie  York  Rangers, 
at  the  formation  of  that  corps. 
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Expedition  to  the  West  Indies— England,  Gibraltar, 
Minorca,  1798— Expedition  to  Egypt,  1800— Battle 
uf  the  13th  March  1801— Battle  of  the  21st— Death 
of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromhy — Capture  of  Rosetta — 
Surrender  of  Grand  Cairo  and  of  Alexandria- 
England — Misunderstanding  between  the  42d  and 
the  Highland  Society  of  London— The  regiment  re- 
viewed by  GeorgellL— Return  of  the  42d  to  Scotland 
— Embarks  at  Leith  for  Weeley  in  Essex — Second 
battalion — Gibraltar— Portugal— Spain— Retreat  to 
Comnna — Battle  of  Corunna — Death  of  Sir  John 
Moore  —  England,  1 809  —  Walcheren  —  Scotland, 
1810— England,  1811. 


Government  having  determined  to  reduce  tlie 
French  and  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies,  a  large  armament  was  fitted  out  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Ealph 
Ahercromby.  The  land  forces  consisted  of 
460  cavalry  and  16,479  infantry.  The  Eoyal 
Highlanders  formed  part  of  this  expedition. 
Another  expedition,  destined  also  for  the  West 
Indies,  consisting  of  2600  cavalry  and  5680 
foot,  assembled  at  Cork  during  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  first.  Great  care  was  taken  to 
furnish  the  troops  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  voyage,  and  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  their  clothing.  To  protect  them  from 
the  damps  and  chills  of  midnight,  they  were 
supplied  with  flannel,  and  various  changes 
were  made  in  their  clothing  to  guard  them 
against  the  effects  of  the  yellow  fever.  Among 
other  changes,  the  plaid  kilt  and  bonnet  of  the 
Higlilanders  were  laid  aside,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  Eussian  duck  pantaloons  and  a 
round  hat;  but  experience  showed  that  the 
Highland  dress  was  better  suited  to  a  cam- 
paign in  the  West  Indies  during  the  rainy 
season,  than  the  articles  which  superseded  it. 

The  embarkation  was  completed  by  the  27th 
of  October  1795;  but  in  consequence  of 
damage  sustained  by  some  of  the  ships  in  a 
hurricane,  and  the  loss  of  others,  the  expedition 
did  not  sail  till  the  11th  of  November.  On 
that  day  the  fleet,  amounting  to  328  sail,  got 
under  weigh  with  a  favourable  breeze.  Owing 
to  accidents  which  befell  two  of  the  ships,  the 
fleet  did  not  clear  the  channel  till  the  1 3th  of 
December;  but  it  had  scarcely  got  out  when  a 
violent  storm  arose,  which  continued  almost 
without  intermission  for  several  weeks.     The 


greater  part  of  the  fleet  was  scattered,  and 
many  of  the  ships  took  refuge  in  different  jorts 
in  England.  Admiral  Crichton  struggled  with 
such  of  the  ships  as  remained  with  him  till  the 
end  of  January,  but  was  at  last  obliged,  from 
the  disabled  state  of  some  of  the  ships,  to  re- 
turn to  Portsmouth,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
29th  of  that  month  with  about  50  sail. 
Seventy-eight  of  the  ships  wMch  kept  the  sea 
proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  reached  Bar 
badoes  in  a  straggling  manner.  Had  the 
troops  been  sent  off  in  detachments  as  they 
embarked,  these  misfortunes  would  have  been 
avoided. 

After  the  partial  return  of  the  expedition, 
the  destination  of  some  of  the  returned  regi- 
ments was  changed.  Five  companies  of  the 
Highlanders  were  in  a  few  weeks  embarked 
for  Gibraltar,  under  the  commanded  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dickson.  The  other  five  com- 
panies reached  Barbadoes  on  the  9th  of 
February  in  the  Middlesex  East  Indiaman, 
one  of  the  straggling  ships  which  had  pro- 
ceeded on  the  voyage.  The  expedition  again 
put  to  sea  on  the  14th  of  February,  and 
arrived  at  Barbadoes  on  the  14th  of  March. 
By  the  great  care  of  Sir  Ealph  Ahercromby, 
in  ordering  the  transports  to  be  properly  ven 
tUated  on  their  arrival,  and  by  enforcing  cleao- 
liness  and  exercise  among  the  troops,  few  deaths 
occurred ;  and  of  the  five  Higl Jand  companies, 
none  died,  and  only  4  men  with  trifling  com- 
plaints were  left  on  board  when  the  troops 
disembarked  at  St  Lucia  in  AprU.  The  troops 
from  Cork,  though  favoured  with  better  weather, 
were  less  fortunate  in  their  voyage,  several 
officers  and  a  great  many  men  having  died. 

The  first  enterprise  was  against  the  Dutch 
colonies  of  Demerara  and  Berbice,  which  sur- 
rendered to  a  part  of  the  Cork  division  under 
i\I^'or-6eneral  White  on  the  22d  of  April. 
On  the  same  day  the  expedition  sailed  from 
Barbadoes,  and  appeared  off  St  Lucia  on  the 
26th,  it  being  considered  imprudent  to  attempt 
Guadaloupe  with  a  force  which  had  been  so 
much  diminished. 

The  troops  landed  in  four  divisions  at  Lon- 
gueville  Bay,  Pigeon  Island,  Chock  Bay,  and 
Ance  la  Eaze.  The  Highlanders,  under  tbo 
command  of  Brigadier-General  John  Moore, 
landed  in   a  small   bay  close   under  Pigeon 
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Island.  The  army  moved  forward  on  tlie 
27th  to  close  in  upon  Morne  Fortunee,  the 
principal  post  in  the  island.  To  enable  them 
to  invest  this  place,  it  became  necessary  to 
obtain  possession  of  Morne  Chabot,  a  strong 
and  commanding  position  overlooking  the 
principal  approach.  Detachments  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-Generals  Moore  and  the 
Hon.  John  Hope,  were  accordingly  ordered  to 
attack  this  post  on  two  different  points. 
General  Moore  advanced  at  midnight,  and 
General  Hope  followed  an  hour  after  by  a 
less  circuitous  route;  but  falling  in  with  the 
enemy  sooner  than  he  expected,  General  Moore 
carried  the  Morne,  after  a  short  but  obstinate 
resistance,  before  General  Hope  came  up. 
Next  day  General  Moore  took  possession  of 
Morne  Duchassaux.  By  the  advance  of  Major- 
General  Morshead  from  Ance  la  Eaze,  ]\Iorne 
Fortunee  was  completely  invested,  but  not 
until  several  officers  and  about  50  of  the 
grenadiers,  who  formed  the  advanced  post 
under  Lieutenant- Colonel  iSIacdonald,  had  been 
kiUed  and  wounded. 

To  dispossess  the  enemy  of  the  batteries  they 
had  erected  on  the  Cul  de  Sao,  Major-General 
Morshead's  division  was  ordered  to  advance 
against  two  batteries  on  the  left ;  whUst  Major- 
General  Hope,  with  the  five  companies  of  the 
BUghlanderg,  the  light  infantry  of  the  57th 
regiment,  and  a  detachment  of  Malcolm's 
Eangers,  supported  by  the  55th  regiment,  was 
to  attack  the  battery  of  Secke,  close  to  the 
works  of  Morne  Fortunee.  The  light  infantry 
and  the  rangers  quickly  drove  the  enemy  from 
the  battery;  but  they  were  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  battery  in  their  turn  under  the  cover 
of  the  Highlanders,  in  consequence  of  the  other 
divisions  under  Brigadier  General  Perryn  and 
Colonel  Eiddle  having  been  obstructed  in  their 
advance.  In  this  aflair  Colonel  Malcolm,  a 
brave  ofiSicer,  was  Idlled,  and  Lieutenant  J.  J. 
Eraser  of  the  42d,  and  a  few  men,  wounded. 
The  other  divisions  suffered  severely. 

So  great  were  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
sented themselves  from  the  steep  and  rugged 
nature  of  the  ground,  that  the  first  battery  was 
not  ready  to  open  till  the  14th  of  j\Iay.  In 
an  attempt  which  the  31st  regiment  made  upon 
a  fortified  ridge  called  the  Vi^ie,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  17th,  they  were  repulsed  with  great 


loss ;  but  the  grenadiers,  who  had  pushed  for- 
ward to  support  them,  compelled  the  enemy  to 
retire.  For  six  days  a  constant  fire  was  kept 
up  between  the  batteries  and  the  fort.  Having 
ineffectually  attempted  to  drive  back  the  27th 
regiment  from  a  lodgment  they  had  formed 
witliin  500  yards  of  the  garrison,  the  enemy 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tOities.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  capitula- 
tion and  the  surrender  of  the  whole  island. 
The  garrison  marched  out  on  the  29th,  and 
became  prisoners  of  war.  The  loss  of  the 
British  was  2  field  officers,  3  captains,  5 
subalterns,  and  1 84  non-commissioned  officers 
and  rank  and  file  killed ;  and  4  field  officers, 
12  captains,  15  subalterns,  and  523  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  rank  and  file  wounded 
and  missing. 

As  an  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  mind 
on  bodily  health,  and  of  the  effect  of  mental 
activity  in  preventing  disease.  General  Stewart 
adduces  this  expedition  as  a  striking  illustra- 
tion : — "  During  the  operations  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country,  were  extremely 
harassing,  the  troops  continued  remarkably 
healthy;  but  immediately  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  they  began  to  droop.  The  five 
companies  of  Highlanders,  who  landed  508 
men,  sent  few  to  the  hospital  until  the  third 
day  subsequent  to  the  surrender;  but  after 
this  event,  so  sudden  was  the  change  in  their 
health,  that  upwards  of  60  men  were  laid  up 
within  the  space  of  seven  days.  This  change 
may  be,  in  part,  ascribed  to  the  sudden  transi- 
tion from  incessant  activity  to  repose,  but  its 
principal  cause  must  have  been  the  relaxation 
of  the  mental  and  physical  energies,  after  the 
motives  which  stimulated  them  had  subsided." 

The  next  enterprise  was  against  St  Vin- 
cent, where  the  expedition,  consisting  of  the 
Buffs,  the  14th,  34th,  42d,  53d,  54th,  59th, 
and  63d  regiments,  and  the  2d  West  Indian 
Regiment,  landed  on  the  8th  of  Jime.  The 
enemy  had  erected  four  redoubts  on  a  high 
ridge,  called  the  Vide,  on  which  they  had 
taken  up  a  position.  The  arrangements  for  an 
attack  having  been  completed  on  the  10th, 
the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  two  divisions 
under  Major-Generals  Himter  and  William 
Morshed,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ridge. 
Another  division  formed  on  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  hiU.  The  attack  was  commenced  by  a 
fire  from  some  field-pieces  on  the  redoubts, 
which  was  kept  up  for  some  hours,  apparently 
with  little  effect.  As  a  feint,  the  Highlanders 
and  some  of  the  Eangers  in  the  meantime 
moved  forward  to  the  bottom  of  a  woody  steep 
which  terminated  the  ridge,  on  the  top  of 
which  stood  one  of  the  redoubts,  the  first 
in  the  range.  Pushing  their  way  up  the 
steep,  the  42d  turned  the  feint  into  a  real 
assault,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Buifs, 
by  whom  they  were  supported,  drove  the 
enemy  successively  from  the  first  three  re- 
doubts in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Some  of 
tlie  Highlanders  had  pushed  close  under  the 
last  and  principal  redoubt,  but  the  general, 
seeing  that  he  had  the  enemy  in  his  power, 
and  wishing  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  troops, 
recalled  the  Highlanders,  and  offered  the  enemy 
terras  of  capitulation,  which  were  accepted. 
The  conditions,  inter  alia,  were,  that  the  enemy 
should  embark  as  prisoners  of  war;  but  several 
hundreds  of  them  broke  the  capitulation  by 
escaping  into  the  woods  the  following  night. 
The  total  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion 
was  181  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  High- 
landers had  1  sergeant  and  12  rank  and  file 
killed;  and  1  officer  (Lieutenant  Simon  Eraser), 
2  sergeants,  1  drummer,  and  29-  rank  and  file 
wounded.' 

In  order  to  subjugate  the  island,  the  troops 
were  divided  and  sent  to  different  stations,  and 
military  posts  were  established  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  country  possessed  by  the 
Caribs  and  brigands.  Favoured  by  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country,  the  enemy  carried  on 
a  petty  warfare  with  the  troops  among  the 
woods  tLU  the  month  of  September,  when  they 

1  General  Stewart  says  that  in  the  assault  on  the 
redoubts,  when  proceeding  from  the  second  to  the  third, 
he  found  a  lad  of  seventeen  years  of  age  whom  he  had 
enlisted  in  August  preceding,  with  his  foot  on  the 
body  of  a  French  soldier,  and  his  bayonet  thrust  through 
from  ear  to  ear,  attempting  to  twist  off  his  head.  Lieu- 
tenant Stewart  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  desired 
him  to  let  the  body  alone.  "Oh,  the  brigand, "  said 
he,  "I  must  takeoffhishead."  When  told  thatthe  man 
was  already  dead,  and  that  he  had  better  go  and  take 
the  head  otf  a  living  Frenchman,  he  answered,  "  You 
are  very  right,  Sir;  I  did  not  think  of  that;"  and 
immediately  ran  forward  to  the  front  of  the  attack. 
Yet  such  is  the  power  of  example,  that  tliis  young  man, 
so  bold,  turned  pale  and  trembled,  when,  a  few  days 
after  he  had  enlisted,  he  saw  one  of  his  companions 
covered  with  blood  from  a  cut  he  had  received  in  the 
head  and  face  in  some  horseplay  with  his  comrades. 


surrendered.  The  French,  including  the  bri- 
gands, were  sent  prisoners  to  England,  and  the 
Indians  or  Caribs,  amounting  to  upwards  o{ 
5000,  were  transported  to  Eatan,  an  island  in 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.' 

"  In  one  of  the  skirmishes  in  the  woods  between  a 
party  of  the  42d  and  the  enemy,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Graham  (afterwards  a  lieutenant-general  and  govornor 
of  Stirling  Castle)  was  wounded,  and  lay  senseless  on 
the  ground.     "His  recovery  from  his  wound,"  says 
General  Stewart,  "was  attended  by  some  uncommon 
circumstances.      The    people    believing    him    dead, 
rather   dragged   than    carried   him    over   the  rough 
channel  of  the  river,  tiU  they  reached  the  sea-beacii. 
Observing  here  that   he   was   still   alive,    they  put 
him  in  a  blanket  and  proceeded  in  search  of  a  sur- 
geon.    After  ti-avelling  in  tliis  manner  four  miles,  I 
met  them,  and  directed  the  soldiers  to  carry  him  to  a 
military  post,  occupied  by  a  party  of  the  42d  under 
my  command.     All  the  surgeons  were  out  in  the  woods 
with  the  wounded  soldiers,  and  non?  could  be  found. 
Colonel   Graham  was   still   insensible.      A  ball  had 
entered  liis  side,  and  passing  through,  had  come  out 
under  his  breast.     Another,  or  perhaps  the  same  ball, 
had   shattered   two    of   his    fingers.     No    assistance .: 
could  be  got  hut  that  of  a  soldier's  wife,  who  had  been  J 
long  in  the  service,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  j 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.     She  waslied  his  wounds,  11 
and  bound  them  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  a  ■ 
surgeon  came  and  saw  the  way  in  which  the  operation  ' 
had  been  performed,  he  said  he  could  not  have  done  it 
better,    and    would   not   unbind    the   dressing      The 
colonel  soon  afterwards  opened  his  evrs.  and  Ihniigli 
unable  to  speak  for  many  hours,  s,.  :i,    I   -■■,-•\^,■  nf 
what  was  passing  around  him.      In   i.  .    i.iv 

nearly  three  weeks,  when  he  was  i-a I  •  ■  1.  i.  lun, 
and  thence  conveyed  to  England,  li'  •■:■'■  liM  m  :r 
most  exhausted  state,— the  wound  in  his  sidr  discharg- 1 
ing  matter  from  both  orifices.  He  went  to  Edinburgh,  j 
with  tittle  hopes  of  recovery  ;  but  on  the  evening  of 
the  iUumin,ation  for  the  victory  of  Camperdoun,  the 
smoke  of  so  many  cantUes  and  llauibeaux  having  affected  J 
his  breathing,  he  coughed  with  frreat  violence  ;  and, in  ^ 
the  exertion,  threw  up  a  piece  of  cloth,  carried  in  and) 
left  by  the  ball  in  its  passage  through  his  body.  Frsnil 
that  day  ho  recovered  as  by  a  charm. 

' '  The  soldier's  wife, "  continues  the  General,  "whc 
was  so  useful  to  him  in  his  extremity,  was  of  a  charactei 
rather  uncommon.  She  had  been  long  a  follower  ol 
the  camp,  and  had  acquired  some  of  its  manners. 
While  she  was  so  good  and  useful  a  nurse  in  quarters,- 
she  was  bold  and  fearless  in  the  field.  When  th< 
arrangements  were  made  previously  to  the  attack  or 
the  Vizie  on  the  10th  of  June,  1  directed  that  hei 
husband,  who  was  in  my  company,  should  remair 
behind  to  take  charge  of  the  men's  kna]isacks,  whicb 
they  had  thrown  off  to  be  light  for  the  advance  upthi 
liil],  as  I  did  not  wish  to  expose  him  to  danger  or 
account  of  his  wife  and  family.  He  obeyed  his  orders 
and  remained  with  his  charge ;  but  his  wife,  believing, 
perhaps,  that  she  was  not  included  in  these  injunc-| 
tions,  pushed  forward  to  the  assult.  When  the  enemji 
had  been  driven  from  the  third  redoubt,  I  was  standinf 
giving  some  directions  to  the  men,  and  preparing  t(, 
push  on  to  the  fourth  and  last  redoubt,  when  I  foum 
myself  tapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  turning  round, 
saw  my  Amazonian  friend  standing  with  her  clothe, 
tucked  up  to  her  knees,  and  seizing  my  hand,  '  Wei 
done,  my  Highland  lad, 'she  exclaimed,  'see  how  tb 
brig.auds  scamper  like  so  many  deer  !' — 'Come,'  addei 
she,  '  let  us  drive  tlicm  from  yonder  hill ! '  On  inquiij 
I  found  that  she  had  been  in  the  hottest  fire,  cheerin/ 
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In  September,  Sir  Ealpli  Abercromby  re- 
turned to  England,  when  tlie  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  army  devolved  upon  Major-General 
Charles  Graham,  who  was  promoted  this  year 
from  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  42d  to 
the  colonelcy  of  the  5th  West  India  Eegiment. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  lieutenant-colonelcy 
by  Major  James  Stewart.  The  commander-in- 
chief  returned  from  England  in  February  1797, 
and  immediately  collected  a  force  for  an  attack 
on  Trinidad,  which  surrendered  without  oppo- 
sition. He,  thereafter,  assembled  a  body  of 
troops,  consisting  of  the  26th  light  di-agoons 
iismouuted,  the  14th,  42d,  53d,  and  some 
other  corps,  at  St  Christopher's,  for  an  attack 
on  Porto  Eico,  wliither  they  proceeded  on  the 
15th  of  April,  and  anchored  off  Congregus's 
Point  on  the  17tL  The  enemy  made  a 
slight  opposition  to  the  landing,  but  retired 
when  the  troops  disembarked.  As  the  in- 
habitants of  Porto  Eico,  who  had  been  re- 
presented as  favourable,  did  not  show  any 
disposition  to  surrender,  and  as  the  Moro  or 
castle  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  such 
an  inconsiderable  force,  which  was  insufficient 
to  blockade  more  than  one  of  its  sides,  the 
commander-in-chief  resolved  to  give  up  the 
attempt,  and  accordingly  re-embarked  his 
troops  on  the  30th  of  April.  This  was  the 
List  enterprise  against  the  enemy  in  that  quar- 
ter during  the  rest  of  the  war.  The  High- 
landers were  sent  to  Martinique,  where  they 
embarked  for  England,  free  from  sickness, 
after  having  the  casualties  of  the  two  preced- 
ing years  more  than  supplied  by  volunteers 
from  the  79th  Highlanders,  then  stationed  in 
Martinique.  The  Eoyal  Highlanders  landed 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  30th  of  July  iu  good 
health,  and  were  marched  to  HiUsea  barracks. 
After  remaining  a  few  weeks  there,  the  five 
companies  embarked  for  Gibraltar,  where  they 
joined  the  five  other  companies,  whose  destina- 
tion had  been  changed  by  their  return  to  port 
after  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  to  the  AYest 
Indies.  The  regiment  was  now  1100  men 
strong. 

The  next  sei-vice  in  which  the  Eoyal  High- 
landers were  engaged  was   on  an  expedition 
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latiug  the  men ;  and  when  the  action  was  over, 
IS  active  as  any  of  the  surgeons  iu  assisting  the 


against  the  island  of  Minorca,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-General  the  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Stewart,  in  the  month  of  Novembei 
1798.  The  British  troops  having  invested 
Cittadella,  the  principal  fortress  in  the  island, 
on  the  14th  of  November,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, who  had  concentrated  his  forces  in 
that  garrison,  surrendered  on  the  following 
day.  The  Spanish  general,  whose  force  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  the  invaders,  was  deceived  as 
to  their  numbers,  which,  from  the  artful  mode 
in  which  they  were  dispersed  over  the  adjoin- 
ing eminences,  he  believed  to  amount  to  at 
least  10,000  men. 

The  possession  of  Minorca  was  of  consider- 
able importance,  as  it  was  made  the  rendezvous 
of  a  large  force  about  to  be  employed  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  support  of  our 
allies,  in  the  year  1800.  The  command  of 
this  army  was  given  to  Sir  Ealph  Abercromby, 
who  arrived  on  the  22d  of  June  1799,  accom- 
panied by  Major-Generals  Hutchinson  and 
Moore.  A  part  of  the  army  was  embarked 
for  the  reKef  of  Genoa,  then  closely  besieged 
by  the  French,  and  a  detachment  was  also  sent 
to  Colonel  Thomas  Graham  of  Balgowan,  who 
blockaded  the  garrison  of  La  VaUette  in  the 
island  of  Malta. 

Genoa  having  surrendered  before  the  rein- 
forcement arrived,  the  troops  returned  to 
Minorca,  and  were  afterwards  embarked  for 
Gibraltar,  where  they  arrived  on  the  14th  of 
September,  when  accounts  were  received  of 
the  surrender  of  Malta,  after  a  blockade  of 
nearly  two  years.  Early  in  October  the  arma.- 
ment  sailed  for  Cadiz,  to  take  possession  of 
the  city,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbour 
of  Carraocas,  and  was  joined  by  the  army 
under  Sir  James  Pulteuey  from  Ferrol;  but 
when  the  Highlanders  and  part  of  the  reserve 
were  about  landing  in  the  boats,  a  gun  from 
Cadiz  announced  the  approach  of  a  flag  of 
truce.  The  town  was  suffering  dreadfully 
from  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence,  and  the 
object  of  the  communication  was  to  implore 
the  British  commander  to  desist  from  the 
attack.  Sir  Ealph  Abercromby,  with  his 
characteristic  humanity,  could  not  withstand 
the  appeal,  and  accordingly  suspended  the 
attack.  The  fleet  got  under  weigh  the  fol- 
lowing morning  for  the  bay  of  Tetuan,  on  the 
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coast  of  Barbary,  and  after  being  tossed  about 
in  a  violent  gale,  duriug  which,  it  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  nnder  the  lee  of  Cape  Spartell, 
the  fleet  returned  to  Gibraltar. 

Government  having  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Egypt, 
despatched  orders  to  the  commander-in-chief 
to  proceed  to  Malta,  where,  on  their  arrival, 
the  troops  were  informed  of  their  destination. 
Tired  of  confinement  on  board  the  transports, 
they  were  all  greatly  elevated  on  receiving 
this  intelligence,  and  looked  forward  to  a  con- 
test on  the  plains  of  Egypt  with  the  hitherto 
victorious  legions  of  France,  with  the  feelings 
of  men  anxious  to  support  the  honour  of  their 
.  country.  The  whole  of  the  British  land  forces 
amounted  to  13,234  men  and  630  artillery, 
but  the  efficient  force  was  only  12,334.  The 
French  force  amounted  to  32,000  men,  besides 
several  thousand  native  auxiliaries. 

The  fleet  sailed  in  two  divisions  for  Mar- 
morice,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  on  the 
20th  and  21st  of  December,  in  the  year  1800, 
The  Turks  were  to  have  a  reinforcement  of 
men  and  horses  at  that  place.  The  first 
division  arrived  on  the  28  th  of  December, 
and  the  second  on  the  1st  of  January  follow- 
ing. Having  received  the  Turkish  supplies, 
which  were  in  every  respect  deficient,  the 
fleet  again  got  under  weigh  on  the  23d  of 
February,  and  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the 
1st  of  March  the  low  and  sandy  coast  of  Egypt 
was  descried.  The  fleet  came  to  anchor  in  the 
evening  of  1st  March  1801  in  Aboukir  bay, 
on  the  spot  where  the  battle  of  the  NUe  had 
been  fought  nearly  thi'ee  years  before.  After 
the  fleet  had  anchored,  a  violent  gale  sprung 
up,  wliich  continued  without  intermission  tiU 
the  evening  of  the  7  th,  when  it  moderated. 

As  a  disembarkation  could  not  be  attempted 
during  the  continuance  of  the  gale,  the  French 
had  ample  time  to  prepare  themselves,  and  to 
throw  every  obstacle  which  they  could  devise 
in  the  way  of  a  landing.  No  situation  coidd 
be  more  embarrassing  than  that  of  Sir  Ealph 
Abercromby  on  the  present  occasion;  but  his 
strength  of  mind  carried  him  tlirough  every 
difficulty.  Ho  had  to  force  a  landing  in  an 
imknown  country,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
more  than  double  his  numbers,  and  nearly 
three   times   as  numerous  as  they  were  pre- 


viously believed  to  be — an  enemy,  moreover, 
in  fidl  possession  of  the  country,  occupying  all 
its  fortified  positions,  having  a  numerous  and 
well-appointed  cavalry,  inured  to  the  climate, 
and  a  powerful  artLUery, — an  enemy  who  knew 
every  point  where  a  landing  could,  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  be  attempted,  and  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  unavoidable  delay, 
already  mentioned,  to  erect  batteries  and  bring 
guns  and  ammunition  to  the  point  where  they 
expected  the  attempt  would  be  made.  In 
short,  the  general  had  to  encounter  embarrass- 
ments and  bear  up  under  difficulties  which 
would  have  paralysed  the  mind  of  a  man  less 
firm  and  less  confident  of  the  devotion  and 
bravery  of  his  troops.  These  disadvantages, 
however,  served  only  to  strengthen  his  resolu- 
tion. He  knew  that  his  army  was  determined 
to  conquer,  or  to  perish  with  liim;  and,  aware 
of  the  high  hopes  which  tlie  country  had  placed 
in  both,  he  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  face  of 
obstacles  which  some  would  have  deemed  in- 
surmountable.' 

The  first  division  destined  to  efl'ect  a  landing 
consisted  of  the  flank  companies  of  the  40th, 
and  Welsh  Fusileers  on  the  right,  the  28th, 
42d,  and  58th,  in  the  centre,  the  brigade  of 
Guards,  Corsican  Eangers,  and  a  part  of  the 
1st  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Eoyals  and  54th, 
on  the  left, — amounting  altogether  to  5230 
men.  As  there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  boats, 
all  this  force  did  not  land  at  once;  and  one 
company  of  Highlanders,  and  detachments  of 
other  regiments,  did  not  get  on  shore  till  the 
return  of  the  boats.  The  troops  fixed  upon  to 
lead  the  way  got  into  the  boats  at  two  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  March,  and 
formed  in  the  rear  of  the  Mondavi,  Captain 
John  Stewart,  wliich  was  anchored  out  of 
reach  of  shot  fiom  the  shore.  By  an  admirable 
arrangement,  each  boat  was  placed  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  when  the  landing  was  effected,  ' 
every  brigade,  every  regiment,  and  even  every 
company,  found  itself  in  the  proper  station  ., 
assigned  to  it.  As  such  an  arrangement  , 
required  time  to  complete  it,  it  was  eight  j 
o'clock  before  tlie  boats  were  ready  to  move  1 
forward.  Expectation  was  wound  up  to  the  J 
highest  pitch,  when,  at  nine  o'clock,  a  signal  ; 
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■was  given,  and  all  the  boats,  with  a  simul- 
taneous movement,  sprung  forward,  under  the 
command  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Alexander 
Cochrane.  Although  the  rowers  strained 
every  nerve,  such  was  the  regularity  of  their 
pace,  that  no  boat  got  a-head  of  the  rest. 

At  first  the  enemy  did  not  believe  that  the 
British  wo\ild  attempt  a  landing  in  the  face  of 
their  lines  and  defences;  but  when  the  boats 
had  come  witliin  range  of  their  batteries,  they 
began  to  perceive  their  mistake,  and  then 
opened  a  heavy  fire  from  their  batteries  in 
front,  and  from  the  castle  of  Aboukir  in  flank. 
To  the  showers  of  grape  and  shells,  the  enemy 
added  a  fire  of  musketry  from  2500  men,  on 
the  near  approach  of  the  boats  to  the  shore. 
In  a  short  time  the  boats  on  the  right,  con- 
taining the  23d,  28th,  42d,  and  58th  regiments, 
with  the  flank  companies  of  the  40th,  got 
under  the  elevated  position  of  the  enemy's 
batteries,  so  as  to  be  sheltered  from  their  fire, 
and  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the 
enemy,  who  did  not  descend  to  the  beach, 
these  troops  disembarked  and  formed  in  line 
on  the  sea  shore.  Lest  an  irregular  fire  might 
have  created  confusion  in  the  ranks,  no  orders 
were  given  to  load,  but  the  men  were  directed 
to  rush  up  the  face  of  the  hiU  and  charge  the 
enemy. 

When  the  word  was  given  to  advance,  the 
soldiers  sprung  up  the  ascent,  but  their  pro- 
gress was  retarded  by  the  loose  dry  sand  which 
so  deeply  covered  the  ascent,  that  the  soldiers 
fell  back  half  a  pace  every  step  they  advanced. 
When  about  half  way  to  the  summit,  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  poured  down 
upon  them  a  destructive  volley  of  musketry. 
KedoubUng  their  exertions,  they  gained  the 
height  before  the  enemy  could  reload  their 
pieces;  and,  though  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
and  almost  breathless,  they  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
A  squadron  of  cavalry  then  advanced  and 
attacked  the  Highlanders,  but  they  were 
instantly  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  their  com- 
mander. A  scattered  fire  was  kept  up  for 
some  time  by  a  party  of  the  enemy  from 
behind  a  second  line  of  small  sand-hills,  but 
they  fled  in  confusion  on  the  advance  of  the 
troops.  The  Guards  and  first  brigade  having 
landed  on  ground  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 


water,  were  immediately  attacked, — the  first 
by  cavalry,  and  the  54th  by  a  body  of  infantry, 
who  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets.  The 
assailants  were  repulsed.* 

In  this  brilliant  affair  the  British  had  4 
officers,  4  sergeants,  and  94  rank  and  file 
killed,  among  whom  were  31  Highlanders; 
26  officers,  34  sergeants,  5  drummers,  and  450 
rank  and  file  wounded;  among  whom  were,  of 
the  Highlanders,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Stewart,  Captain  Charles  Macquarrie,  Lieu- 
tenants Alexander  Campbell,  John  Dick, 
Frederick  Campbell,  Stewart  Campbell,  Charles 
Campbell,  Ensign  "Wilson,  7  sergeants,  4 
drummers,  and  140  rank  and  file.' 

The  venerable  commander-in-chief,  anxious 
to  be  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  immediately 
left  the  admiral's  ship,  and  on  reaching  the 
shore,  leaped  from  the  boat  with  the  vigour  of 
youth.  Taking  his  station  on  a  little  sand-hill, 
he  received  the  congratulations  of  the  officers 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  on  the  ability 
and  firmness  with  which  he  had  conducted 


•  When  the  hoata  were  about  to  start,  two  young 
French  field  officers,  who  were  prisoners  on  board  the 
Minotaur,  Captam  Louis,  went  up  to  the  rigging  "to 
witness,  as  they  said,  the  last  sight  of  their  English 
friends.  But  when  they  saw  the  troops  land,  ascend 
the  hiU,  and  force  the  defenders  at  the  top  to  fly,  the 
love  of  their  country  and  the  honour  of  their  arms 
overcame  their  new  friendship :  they  burst  into  tears, 
and  with  a  passionate  e,\clamation  of  grief  and  surprise 
ran  down  below,  and  did  not  again  appear  on  deck 
during  the  day." — Stewart's  Sketches. 

'  "  The  great  waste  of  ammunition,"  says  General 
Stewart,  "  and  the  comparatively  little  execution  of 
musketry,  unless  directed  by  a  steady  hand,  was 
exemplified  on  this  occasion.  Although  the  sea  was 
as  smooth  as  glass,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  the  aim 
of  those  who  fired, — although  the  line  of  musketry  was 
so  numerous,  that  the  soldiers  compared  the  fall  of  the 
bullets  on  the  water  to  boys  throwing  handfuls  of 
pebbles  into  a  mill-pond, — and  although  the  spray 
raised  by  the  cannon-shot  and  shells,  when  they  struck 
the  water,  wet  the  soldiers  in  the  boats, — yet,  of  the 
whole  landing  force,  very  few  were  hurt ;  and  of  the 
42d  one  man  only  was  killed,  and  Colonel  James 
Stewart  and  a  few  soldiers  wounded.  The  noise  and 
foam  raised  by  the  shells  and  large  and  smaU  shot, 
compared  with  the  little  effect  thereby  produced, 
afford  evidence  of  the  saving  of  lives  by  the  invention 
of  gunpowder ;  while  the  fire,  noise,  and  force,  with 
which  the  bullets  flew,  gave  a  greater  sense  of  danger 
than  in  reality  had  any  existence.  That  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  men  (one  company  of  the  Highlanders  did 
not  land  in  the  first  boats)  should  force  a  passage 
through  such  a  shower  of  balls  and  bomb-shells,  and 
only  one  man  killed  and  five  wounded,  is  certainly 
a  striking  fact."  Four-fifths  of  the  loss  of  the 
Highlanders  was  sustained  before  they  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill.  General  Stewart,  who  then  commanded  a 
company  in  the  42d,  says  that  eleven  of  his  men  fell 
by  the  voUey  they  received  when  mounting  the  ascent. 
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the  enterprise.  The  general,  on  his  part,  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  them  for  "  an  intre- 
pidity scarcely  to  he  paralleled,"  and  which 
had  enabled  them  to  overcome  every  difficulty. 

The  remainder  of  the  army  landed  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  but  three  days  elapsed 
before  the  provisions  and  stores  were  disem- 
barked. Menou,  the  French  commander, 
availed  himself  of  this  interval  to  coUect  more 
troops  and  strengthen  his  position ;  so  that  on 
moving  forward  on  the  evening  of  the  12th, 
the  British  found  him  strongly  posted  among 
sand-hills,  and  palm  and  date  trees,  about  three 
miles  east  of  Alexandria,  with  a  force  of  up- 
wards of  5000  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and  30 
pieces  of  artillery. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the 
troops  moved  forward  to  the  attack  in  three 
columns  of  regiments.  At  the  head  of  the 
first  column  was  the  90th  or  Perthshire  regi- 
ment; the  92d  or  Gordon  Highlanders  formed 
the  advance  of  the  second;  and  the  reserve 
marching  in  column  covered  the  movements  of 
the  first  line,  to  which  it  ran  parallel.  When 
the  army  had  cleared  the  date  trees,  the  enemy, 
leaving  the  heights,  moved  down  with  gi'eat 
boldness  on  the  9  2d,  which  had  just  formed  in 
line.  They  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  which  the  92d  quickly  returned ; 
and  although  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  French 
line,  supported  by  a  powerful  artillery,  they 
maintained  their  ground  singly  tUl  the  whole 
line  came  up.  Whilst  the  9 2d  was  sustaining 
these  attacks  from  the  infantry,  the  French 
cavalry  attempted  to  charge  the  90th  regiment 
do-wn  a  declivity  with  great  impetuosity.  The 
regiment  stood  waiting  their  approach  with 
cool  intrepidity,  and  after  allowing  the  cavalry 
to  come  within  fifty  yards  of  thera,  they  poured 
in  upon  them  a  well-directed  volley,  which  so 
completely  broke  the  charge  that  only  a  few  of 
the  cavalry  reached  the  regiment,  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  were  instantly  bayoneted; 
the  rest  fled  to  their  left,  and  retreated  in  con- 
fusion. Sir  Ealph  Abercromby,  who  was 
always  in  front,  had  his  horee  shot  under  him, 
and  was  rescued  by  the  90th  regiment  when 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

After  forming  in  line,  the  two  divisions 
moved  forward  —  the  reserve  remaining  in 
column  to  cover  the  right  flank.     The  enemy 


retreated  to  their  lines  in  front  of  Alexandria, 
followed  by  the  British  army.  After  recon- 
noitring their  works,  the  British  commander, 
conceiving  the  difficulties  of  an  attack  insuper- 
able, retired,  and  took  up  a  position  about  a 
league  from  Alexandria.  The  British  suffered 
severely  on  this  occasion.  The  Eoyal  High- 
landers, who  were  only  exposed  to  distant  shot, 
had  only  3  rank  and  file  kUled,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dickson,  Captain  Archibald  Argyll 
Campbell,  Lieutenant  Simon  Eraser,  3  ser- 
geants, 1  drummer,  and  23  rank  and  file 
wounded. 

In  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  British 
general,  he  had  the  sea  on  his  right  flank,  and 
the  Lake  Maadie  on  his  left.  On  the  right  the 
reserve  was  placed  as  an  advanced  post ;  the 
58th  possessed  an  extensive  ruin,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies.  On  the 
outside  of  the  ruin,  a  few  paces  onward  and 
close  on  the  left,  was  a  redoubt,  occupied  by 
the  2Sth  regiment.  The  23d,  the  flank  com- 
panies of  the  40th,  the  42d,  and  the  Corsican 
Eangers,  were  posted  500  yards  towards  the 
rear,  ready  to  support  the  two  corps  in  front. 
To  the  left  of  this  redoubt  a  sandy  plain  ex- 
tended about  300  yards,  and  then  sloped  into 
a  valley.  Here,  a  httle  retired  towards  tho 
rear,  stood  the  cavab-y  of  the  reserve;  and  still 
farther  to  the  left,  on  a  rising  ground  beyond 
the  valley,  the  Guards  were  posted,  with  a 
redoubt  thrown  up  on  their  right,  a  battery  on 
their  left,  and  a  small  ditch  or  enbankment  in 
front,  which  connected  both.  To  the  left  of 
the  Guards,  in  echelon,  were  posted  the  lioyals, 
54th  (two  battahons),  and  the  92d;  then  tho 
8th  or  Kings,  18th  or  Eoyal  Irish,  90th,  and 
13th.  To  the  left  of  the  line,  and  facing  the 
lake  at  right  angles,  were  drawn  up  the  27th 
or  Enniskdlen,  79th  or  Cameron  Highlanders 
and  50th  regiment.  On  the  left  of  the  second 
line  were  posted  the  30th,  89th,  44th,  Dillon's, 
De  EoU's,  and  Stuart's  regiments;  the  dis- 
mounted cavalry  of  the  12th  and  26th  dragoons 
completed  the  second  line  to  (Ijp  right.  The 
whole  was  flanked  on  the  right  by  foiu'  cutters, 
stationed  close  to  the  shore.  S'lch  was  the 
disposition  of  the  army  from  the  14th  till  the 
evening  of  the  20th,  during  which  time  the 
whole  was  kept  in  constant  employment,  either 
in  performing  military  duties,  strengthening 
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the  position — which  had  few  natural  advan- 
tages— by  tho  erection  of  batteries,  or  in  bring- 
ing forward  cannon,  stores,  and  provisions. 
Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  line  were 
arranged  two  24  pounders,  thirty-two  field- 
pieces,  and  one  24  pounder  in  the  redoubt 
occupied  by  the  28th. 

The  enemy  occupied  a  parallel  position  on  a 
ridge  of  hills  extending  from  the  sea  beyond 
the  left  of  the  British  line,  having  the  town  of 
Alexandria,  Fort  CafiareU,  and  Pharos,  ia  the 
rear.  General  Lanusse  was  on  the  left  of 
Menou's  army  with  four  demi-brigades  of 
infantry,  and  a  considerable  body  of  cavah-y 
conunanded  by  General  Eoise.  General  Eeg- 
nier  was  on  the  right  with  two  demi-brigades 
and  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  centre 
was  occupied  by  five  demi-brigades.  The 
advanced  guard,  which  consisted  of  one  demi- 
brigade,  some  light  troops,  and  a  detachment 
of  cavahy,  was  commanded  by  General 
D'Estain. 

Meanwhile,  the  fort  of  Aboukir  was  blockaded 
by  the  Queen's  regiment,  and,  after  a  sHght 
resistance,  surrendered  to  Lord  Dalhousie  on 
the  18th.  To  replace  the  Gordon  Highlanders, 
who  had  been  much  reduced  by  previous  sick- 
ness, and  by  the  action  of  the  13th,  the 
Queen's  regiment  was  ordered  up  on  the  even- 
ing of  tno  20th.  The  same  evening  the 
British  general  received  accounts  that  General 
Menou  had  arrived  at  Alexandria  with  a  large 
reinforcement  from  Cairo,  and  was  preparing 
to  attack  him, 

Anticipating  this  attack,  the  British  army 
was  under  arms  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st  of  March,  and  at  three  o'clock 
every  man  was  at  his  post.  For  half  an  hour 
no  movement  took  place  on  either  side,  tiU  the 
report  of  a  musket,  followed  by  that  of  some 
camion,  was  heard  on  the  left  of  the  line. 
ITpon  tliis  signal  the  enemy  immediately 
advanced,  and  took  possession  of  a  small 
picquet,  occupied  by  part  of  Stuart's  regiment; 
but  they  were  instantly  driven  back.  For  a 
timi  silence  again  prevailed,  but  it  was  a  still 
ne-is  which  portended  a  deadly  struggle.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  the  fij'ing,  CJeneral  ll'jore, 
who  happened  to  be  the  general  officer  on  duty 
Imiug  ihe  night,  had  galloped  off  to  the  left; 
but  an  idea  having  struck  him  as  he  proceeded, 


that  this  was  a  false  attack,  he  turned  back, 
and  had  hardly  returned  to  his  brigade  when 
a  loud  huzza,  succeeded  by  a  roar  of  musketry, 
-showed  that  ho  was  not  mistaken.  The  morn- 
ing was  unusually  dark,  cloudy,  and  close. 
The  enemy  advanced  in  silence  until  they 
approached  the  picquets,  when  they  gave  a 
shout  and  pushed  forward.  At  this  moment 
Major  Sinclair,  as  directed  by  Major-General 
Oakes,  advanced  with  the  left  wing  of  the 
42d,  and  took  post  on  the  open  ground  lately 
occupied  by  the  28th  regiment,  which  was 
now  ordered  within  the  redoubt.  Whilst  the 
left  wing  of  the  Highlanders  was  thus  drawn 
up,  with  its  right  supported  by  the  redoubt. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  Stewart  was 
directed  to  remain  with  tlie  right  wing  200 
yards  in  tho  rear,  but  exactly  parallel  to  tho 
left  wing.  Tho  Welsh  Fusileers  and  the  flank 
companies  of  the  40th  moved  forward,  at  the 
same  time,  to  support  the  58th,  stationed  in 
the  ruin.  This  regiment  had  drawn  up  in  the 
chasms  of  the  ruined  walls,  which  were  in 
some  parts  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high, 
under  cover  of  some  loose  stones  which  the 
soldiers  had  raised  for  their  defence,  and  which, 
though  sufficiently  open  for  the  fii'e  of  musketry, 
formed  a  perfect  protection  against  tlie  entrance 
of  cavalry  or  infantry.  The  attack  on  the 
ruin,  the  redoubt,  and  the  left  wing  of  the 
Highlanders,  was  made  at  the  same  moment, 
and  with  the  greatest  impetuosity ;  but  the 
tire  of  the  regiments  stationed  there,  and  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  42d,  under  Major  Stirling, 
quickly  checked  the  ardour  of  the  enemy, 
Lieutenant-Colonels  Paget  of  the  28th,  and 
Houston  of  the  58th,  after  allowing  the  enemy 
to  come  quite  close,  directed  their  regiments  to 
open  a  fire,  which  was  so  well-directed  and 
elfective,  that  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  retire 
precipitately  to  a  hollow  in  their  rear.' 

During  this  contest  in  front,  a  column  of 
the  enemy,  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
"  Invincibles,"  preceded  by  a  six-pounder, 
came  silently  along  the  hollow  interval  from 
which  the  cavalry  picquet  had  retired,  and 
passed  between  the  left  of  the  42d  and  the 
right  of  ihe  Guards  Though  it  was  stiU  so 
dark   that  an  object  could  not   be   propei-ly 
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distinguished  at  the  distanco  of  two  yards,  yet, 
with  such  precision  did  this  column  calculate 
ito  distance  and  line  of  march,  that  on  coming 
in  line  witli  the  left  wing  of  the  Highlanders, 
It  wheeled  to  its  left,  and  marched  in  hetween 
the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  regiment,  which 
were  drawn  up  in  parallel  Unes.  As  soon  as 
the  enemy  were  discovered  passing  between 
the  two  lines,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander 
Stewart  instantly  charged  them  with  the  right 
wing  to  his  proper  front,  whilst  the  rear-rank 
of  Major  Stirling's  force,  facing  to  the  right 
about,  charged  to  the  rear.  Being  thus  placed 
between  two  fires,  the  enemy  rushed  forward 
with  an  intention  of  entering  the  ruin,  which 
they  supposed  was  unoccupied.  As  they 
passed  the  rear  of  the  redoubt  the  28th  faced 
about  and  fired  upon  them.  Continuing  their 
course,  they  reached  the  ruin,  through  the 
openings  of  which  they  rushed,  followed  by 
the  HigUanders,  when  the  58th  and  48th, 
facing  about  as  the  28th  had  done,  also  fired 
upon  them.  The  survivors  (about  200),  unable 
to  withstand  this  combined  attack,  threw  down 
their  arras  and  surrendered.  Generals  Moore 
and  Oakes  were  both  wounded  in  the  ruin, 
but  were  still  able  to  continue  in  the  exercise 
of  their  duty.  The  former,  on  the  surrender 
of  the  "  Invincibles,"  left  the  ruin,  and  hurried 
to  the  left  of  the  redoubt,  where  part  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  4  2d  was  busily  engaged  with 
the  enemy  after  the  rear  rank  had  foUowod  the 
latter  into  the  ruins.  At  this  time  the  enemy 
were  seen  advancing  in  great  force  on  the  left 
of  the  redoubt,  apparently  with  an  intention 
of  making  another  attempt  to  turn  it.  On 
perceiving  their  approach,  General  Moore 
immediately  ordered  the  Higldanders  out  of 
the  ruins,  and  directed  them  to  form  line  in 
battalion  on  the  flat  on  which  Major  Stirling 
had  originally  formed,  with  their  right  sup- 
ported by  the  redoubt.  Ey  thus  extending 
their  line  they  were  enabled  to  present  a  greater 
fiont  to  the  enemy ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  latter,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  check  their  progress  even  before 
the  battalion  had  completely  formed  in  line. 
Orders  were  therefore  given  to  drive  the  enemy 
oack,  which  were  instantly  performed  with 
icipplete  success. 
Encouraged  by  tho  f.oiiri:iaiider-Ln-chief,  who 


called  out  from  his  station,  "  My  brave  High- 
landers, remember  your  country,  remember 
your  forefathers  !•"  they  pursued  the  enemy 
along  the  plain ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  General  Moore,  whose  eye  was  keen, 
perceived  through  the  increasing  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere,  fresh  columns  of  the  enemy 
drawn  up  on  the  plain  beyond  with  three 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  as  if  ready  to  charge 
through  the  intervals  of  their  retreating 
infantry.  As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  the 
general  ordered  the  regiment  to  retire  from 
their  advanced  position,  and  re-form  on  the 
left  of  the  redoubt.  This  order,  although 
repeated  by  Colonel  Stewart,  was  only  partially 
heard  in  consequence  of  the  noise  of  the  firing; 
and  the  result  was,  that  whilst  the  companies 
who  heard  it  retired  on  the  redoubt,  the  rest 
hesitated  to  follow.  The  enemy  observing  the 
intervals  betw^een  these  companies,  resolved  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  circumstance,  and 
advanced  in  great  force.  Broken  as  the  line 
was  by  the  separation  of  the  companies,  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  resist  with  effect 
an  impetuous  charge  of  cavalry;  yet  every  man 
stood  firm.  Many  of  the  enemy  were  killed 
in  the  advance.  The  companies,  who  stood  in 
compact  bodies,  drove  back  all  who  charged 
them,  with  great  loss.  Part  of  the  cavalry 
passed  through  the  intervals,  and  wheeling  to 
their  left,  as  the  "  Invincibles "  had  done 
early  in  the  morning,  were  received  by  the 
28th,  who,  facing  to  their  rear,  poured  on 
them  a  destructive  fire,  which  kiUed  many  of 
them.  It  is  extraordinary  that  in  this  onset 
only  13  Highlanders  were  wounded  by  tho 
sabre, — a  circumstance  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
firmness  with  which  they  stood,  first  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  down  the  horse,  before  the  rider 
came  within  sword-lengtli,  and  then  despatch- 
ing him  with  the  bayonet,  before  he  had  time 
to  recover  his  legs  from  the  fall  of  the  horse.' 

'   I  ■'  ii' riiiiii,^   this  episode  in   the   fight,  and  the 
.  :  iiiilirdof  the  "Invincibles"  by  one  of 

I'      1  -    .    •  :l  lifre  give  the  substance  of  the  nur- 

i.i':\.  "I  All  iirw  Dowie,  one  of  the  regiment  who 
was  iiicsfiit  uiiii  saw  the  whole  affair.  We  take  it  , 
from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wheatley's  Memoranda,  and 
we  think  our  readers  may  rely  upon  it  as  being  a  fair 
statement  of  the  circumstances.  It  was  written  in  ■ 
184:,,  in  a  K-tter  to  Sergeant-Major  Drysdale  of  the  42d, 
wLo  went  tlirough  the  whole  of  the  Crimean  and 
InJim  Wiitiriy  campaigns  without  being  one  day 
absent,  and  who  lied  .:>.  Uphall,  near  Edidbuigh. 
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Enraged  at  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
the  elite  of  his  cavalr}',  General  Menou  ordered 
forward  a  column  of  infantry,  supported  by 
cavalry,  to  make  a  second  attempt  on  the 
position;  but  this  body  was  repiilsed  at  all 
points  by  the  Highlanders.  Another  body  of 
cuvalry  now  dashed  forward  as  the  former  had 
done,  and  met  with  a  similar  reception,  num- 
bers falling,  and  others  passing  through  to 
the  rear,  where  they  were  again  overpowered 
by  the  28th.  It  was  impossible  for  the  High- 
landers to  withstand  much  longer  such  repeated 
attacks,  particularly  as  they  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  fighting  every  man  on  his  own 
ground,  aad  unless  supported  they  must  soon 
have  been  destroyed.  The  fortunate  arrival  of 
the  brigade  of  Brigadier-General  Stuart,  which 
advanced  from  the  second  line,  and  formed  on 
the  left  of  the  Highlanders,  probably  saved 
them  from  destruction.  At  this  time  the 
enemy  were  advancing  in  great  force,  both  in 
cavalry  and  infantry,  apparently  determined  to 
overwhelm  the  handful  of  men  who  had  hitherto 
oaflied  all  their  efforts.     Though  surprised  to 

Major  and  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  regiment 
—on  the  4th  July  1865  : — While  Dowie  wag  inside  of 
the  ruin  above  mentioned,  he  observed  an  officer  with 
a  stand  of  colours,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  some  30 
men.  He  ran  and  told  llajor  Stirling  of  this,  who 
advanced  towards  the  French  officer,  grasped  the 
colours,  carried  them  off,  and  handed  them  to  Sergeant 
Sinclair  of  the  42d  Grenadiers,  telling  him  to  take 
them  to  the  rear  of  the  left  wing,  and  display  them. 
The  major  then  ordered  all  out  of  the  fort  to  support 
the  left  wing,  which  was  closely  engaged.  Meantime, 
some  of  the  enemy  seeing  Sinclair  with  the  colours, 
made  after  and  attacked  him.  He  defended  himself 
to  the  utmost  till  he  got  a  sabre-cut  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  when  he  fell  with  the  colours  among  the 
killed  and  wounded.  Shortly  afterwards  the  German 
reguneut,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Stewart,  came  from 
the  rear  line  to  the  support  of  the  42d,  ami  in  passing 
through  the  killed  and  wounded,  one  Anthony  Lutz 
picked  up  the  colours,  stripped  them  oiT  the  staff, 
wound  them  round  his  body,  and  in  the  afternoon 
took  them  to  Sir  Ralph's  son,  and  it  was  reported 
received  some  money  for  them.  In  1802  this  German 
regiment  (97th  or  Queen's  Own)  arrived  at  Winchester, 
where  this  Anthony  Lutz,  in  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his 
comrades,  stabbed  him  with  a  knife,  was  tried  by 
civil  law,  and  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him. 
His  officers,  to  save  his  life,  petitioned  the  proper 
authorities,  stating  that  it  was  he  who  took  the 
"'Invincible  Colours."  Generals  Moore  and  Oakes 
fwho  had  commanded  the  brigade  containing  the  42d), 
tVu  in  London,  wrote  to  Lieut. -Col.  Dickson,  who 
«aa  with  the  regiment  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and 
%  court  of  inquiry  was  held  on  the  matter,  the 
result  of  the  examination  being  in  substance  what 
has  just  been  narrated.  Sergeant  Sinclair  was 
promoted  to  ensign  in  1803  ;  was  captain  in  the  81st 
from  1813  to  1816,  when  he  retired  on  half-pay,  and 
died  in  1831. 


find  a  fresh  and  more  numerous  body  of 
troops  opposed  to  them,  they  nevertheless 
ventured  to  charge,  but  were  again  driven 
back  with  great  precipitation. 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning: 
but  nothing  decisive  had  been  effected  on 
either  side.  About  this  time  the  British  had 
spent  the  whole  of  their  ammunition;  and  not 
being  able  to  procure  an  immediate  supply, 
owing  to  the  distance  of  the  ordnance-stores, 
their  fire  ceased, — a  circumstance  which  sur- 
prised the  enemy,  who,  ignorant  of  the  cause, 
ascribed  the  cessation  to  design.  Meanwhile, 
the  French  kept  up  a  heavy  and  constant 
cannonade  from  their  great  guns,  and  a 
straggling  fire  from  their  sharp-shooters  in 
the  hollows,  and  behind  some  sand-hills  in 
front  of  the  redoubt  and  ruins.  The  army 
suffered  greatly  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
particularly  the  Highlanders,  and  the  right  of 
General  Stuart's  brigade,  who  were  exposed  to 
its  fuU  effect,  being  posted  on  a  level  piece  of 
ground  over  which  the  cannon-shot  rolled  after 
striking  the  ground,  and  carried  off  a  fUe  of 
men  at  every  successive  rebound.  Yet  not 
withstanding  this  havoc  no  man  moved  from 
his  position  except  to  close  up  the  gap  made 
by  the  shot,  when  his  right  or  left  hand  man 
was  struck  down. 

At  this  stage  of  the  battle  the  proceeedings 
of  the  celltre  may  be  shortly  detailed.  The 
enemy  pushed  forward  a  heavy  column  of 
infantry,  before  the  davyn  of  day,  towards  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Guards.  After  allow- 
ing them  to  approach  very  close  to  his  front. 
General  Ludlow  ordered  his  fire  to  be  opened, 
and  his  orders  were  executed  with  such  effect, 
that  the  enemy  retired  with  precipitation. 
Foiled  in  this  attempt,  they  next  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  left  of  the  position;  but  they  were 
received  and  driven  back  with  such  spirit  by 
the  Eoyals  and  the  right  wing  of  the  54th, 
that  they  desisted  from  all  further  attempts  to 
carry  it.  They,  however,  kept  up  an  irregular 
fire  from  their  cannon  and  sharp-shooters, 
which  did  some  execution.  As  General 
Regnier,  who  commanded  the  right  of  the 
French  line,  did  not  advance,  the  left  of  the 
British  was  never  engaged.  He  made  up  for 
this  forbearance  by  keeping  up  a  heavy  can- 
nonade, which  did  cousii'eraLle  injury. 
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Emboldened  by  tlie  temporary  cessation  of 
the  British  fire  on  the  right,  the  French  sharp- 
shooters eamo  close  to  the  redoubt;  but  they 
■were  tliwarted  in  their  designs  by  the  oppor- 
tune an-ival  of  ammunition.  A  fire  was  imme- 
diately opened  from  the  redoubt,  wliich  made 
them  retreat  with  expedition.  The  whole  line 
followed,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  enemy  had 
resumed  their  original  position  in  front  of 
Alexandria.     After  tills,  tho  enemy  despairing 


of  success,  gave  up  all  idea  of  loi-ewiag  the   ij 
attack,   and   the   loss   of   the   commander-la-  i 
chief,  among  other  considerations,  made  the 
British  desist  from  any  attempt  to  force  tha  ,,' 
enemy  to  engage  again.  . 

Sir  Ealph  Abercomb}',  who  had  taken  \na  i 
station  in  front  early  in  the  day  between  the  .] 
right  of  the  Highlanders  and  the  left  of  the  j 
redoubt,  having  detached  the  whole  of  lus 
staff,  was  left  alone.     In  this  situation  two  ol 


mi.  ^j 


^^^^ 


Sir  Salph  Abercromby  in  Egj-pt.     From  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portratls. 


the  enemy's  dragoons  dashed  forward,  and 
drawing  up  on  each  side,  attempted  to  lead 
him  away  prisoner.  In  a  struggle  which 
eiisued,  he  received  a  blow  on  the  breast;  but 
with  the  vigour  and  strength  of  arm  for  which 
he  was  distinguished,  he  seized  the  sabre  of 
one  of  his  assailants,  and  forced  it  out  of  liis 
hand.  A  corporal  (Barker)  of  the  42d  coming 
up  to  hia  support  at  this  instant,  for  lack  of 
othoi  ammur/.tior,  charged  his  piece  with 
powde.'  rjid   his  ramrod,    sLot   oiia    cf    the 


dragoons,  and  the  other  retired.  The  genoraJ 
afterwards  dismounted  from  his  horse  thougl 
■with  difficulty;  but  no  person  knew  that  he 
was  wounded,  till  some  of  tho  staff  who  joined 
him  observed  the  blood  trickling  down  hi* 
thigh.  A  musket-baU  had  entered  his  groin: 
and  lodged  deep  in  the  hip-joint.  NctTltb- 
standing  the  acute  pain  which  a  wouti  in 
such  a  place  must  have  occasioted,  he  had, 
during  the  interval  between  the  time  he  had 
been  wounded  and  the  last  cLarge  of  cavalrv, 
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walked  with  a  firm  and  steady  step  along  the 
one  of  the  Highlanders  and  General  Stuart's 
brigade,  to  the  position  of  the  Guards  in  the 
centre  of  the  line,  where,  from  its  elevated 
position,  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  whole  field 
of  battle,  and  from  which  place  he  gave  his 
orders  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  liim.  In 
his  anxiety  about  the  result  of  the  battle,  he 
seemed  to  forget  that  he  had  been  hurt ;  but 
after  victory  had  declared  in  favour  of  the 
British  army,  he  became  alive  to  the  danger  of 
his  situation,  and  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  lay 
down  on  a  httle  sand-hill  near  the  battery. 

In  this  situation  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
generals  and  a  number  of  officers.  The  soldiers 
were  to  be  seen  crowding  round  this  melan- 
choly group  at  a  respectful  distance,  pouring 
out  blessings  on  his  head,  and  prayers  for  his 
recovery.  His  wound  was  now  examined,  and 
a  large  incision  was  made  to  extract  the  ball ; 
but  it  could  not  be  found.  After  this  opera- 
tion he  was  put  upon  a  litter,  and  carried  on 
board  the  Foiidroyant,  Lord  Keith's  ship, 
where  he  died  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
March.  "  As  his  life  was  honourable,  so  his 
death  was  glorious.  His  memory  will  be  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  his  country,  will  be 
sacred  to  every  British  soldier,  and  embalmed 
in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  posterity."* 

The  loss  of  the  British,  of  whom  scarcely 
6000  were  actually  engaged,  was  not  so  great 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Besides  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, there  were  killed  10  officers, 
9  sergeants,  and  224  rank  and  file  ;  and  60 
officers,  48  sergeants,  3  drummers,  and  1082 
rank  and  file,  were  wounded.  Of  the  Royal 
Highlanders,  Brevet -Major  Robert  Bisset, 
Lieutenants  Coliji  Campbell,  Robert  Ander- 
son, Alexander  Stewart,  Alexander  Donaldson, 
and  Archibald  M'Nicol,  and  48  rank  and  file, 
were  killed  ;  and  Major  James  Stirling,  Cap- 
tain David  Stewart,  Lieutenant  Hamilton 
Rose,  J.  Millford  Sutherland,  A.  M.  Ciming- 
ham,  Frederick  Campbell,  Maxwell  Grant, 
Ensign  William  Mackenzie,  6  sergeants,  and 
247  rsjik  and  lile  wounded.  As  <he  42d 
was  more  exposed  than  any  of  the  other  regi-  ] 
ments  engaged,  and  sustained  tlie  bnmi  of 
the  battle,  their  loss  was  nearly  three  times  the 

'  General  Hutchinson's  Qjicial  Despal<Xa. 


aggregate  amount  of  the  loss  of  all  the  other 
regiments  of  the  reserve.  The  total  loss  of  the 
French  was  about  4000  men. 

General  Hutchinson,  on  whom  the  command 
of  the  British  army  now  devolved,  remained  in 
the  position  before  vUexandria  for  some  time, 
during  which  a  detachment  under  Colonel 
Spencer  took  possession  of  Rosetta.  Having 
strengthened  his  position  between  Alexandria 
and  Aboukir,  General  Hutchinson  transferred 
his  headquarters  to  Rosetta,  with  a  view  to 
proceed  against  Rhamanieh,  an  important  post, 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  Nile,  and  pre- 
serving the  communication  between  Alexandria 
and  Cairo.  The  general  left  his  camp  on  the 
5th  of  May  to  attack  Rhamanieh  ;  but  although 
defended  by  4000  infantry,  800  cavalry,  and 
32  pieces  of  cannon,  the  place  was  evacuated 
by  the  enemy  on  his  approach. 

The  commander-in-chief  proceeded  to  Cairo, 
and  took  up  a  position  four  miles  from  that 
city  on  the  1 6th  of  June.  Belliard,  the  French 
general,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  capitulate 
whenever  he  could  do  so  with  honour;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  June,  when  the 
British  had  nearly  completed  their  approaches, 
he  offered  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  his 
army  being  sent  to  France  with  their  arms, 
baggage,  and  eifects. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  render  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  complete  but  the  reduction  of 
AJexandi-ia.  Returning  from  Cairo,  General 
Hutchinson  proceeded  to  invest  that  city. 
Whilst  General  Coote,  with  nearly  half  the 
army,  approached  to  the  westward  of  the  town, 
the  general  himself  advanced  from  the  east- 
ward. General  Menou,  anxious  for  the  honour 
of  the  i'rench  arms,  at  first  disputed  the 
advances  made  towards  his  lines ;  but  finding 
himself  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  an  army  of 
14,500  men,  by  the  sea  on  the  north,  and  cut 
off  from  the  country  on  the  south  by  a  lako 
which  had  been  formed  by  breaking  down  the 
dike  between  the  Nile  and  Alexandria,  he 
applied  for,  and  obtained,  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th  of  August,  an  armistice  of  three  days. 
On  the  2d  of  September  the  capitulation  was 
signed,  the  terms  agreed  upon  being  much  the 
same  with  those  granted  to  General  Belliard. 

After  the  French  were  embarked,  imme- 
diate arro.Tjgoments  were  made  for  settling  in 
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quarters  the  troops  th;it  ^vere  to  remain  in  the 
country,  and  to  embark  those  destLued  for 
other  stations.  Among  these  last  were  the 
three  Highland  regiments.  The  42d  landed 
at     Southampton,     and     marched     to    Win 


Chester.  With  the  exception  of  those  who 
were  aifected  with  ophthalmia,  all  the  men 
were  healthy.  At  "Winchester,  however,  the 
men  caught  a  contagious  fever,  of  which  Cnji 
tain  Lamont  and  several  privates  died. 


MeJal  of  42[1  Royal  Highland  Regiment  (see  page  404).     From  the  collection  of  Surgeon-Major 
Fleming,  late  4tli  Dragoon  Guards. 


"  At  this  period,"  says  General  Stewart,  "  a 
ciromustauce  occurred  which  caused  iiome  con- 
versation  on  the   French   standard    taken  at 
Alexandria.     The   Highland  Society  of  Lon- 
don, much  gratified  with  the  accounts  given 
of    the    conduct    of    their 
countrymen  in  Egypt,  re- 
solved to  bestow  on  them 
some  mark  of  their  esteem 
and      approbation.        The 
Society  being  composed  of 
men  of  the  first  rank  and 
cliaracter  in  Scotland,  and 
including    several   of    the 
royal  family  as  members,  it 
was  considered   that   such 
an  act  would  be  honourable 
to  the  corps  and  agreeable 
to  alL     It  was  proposed  to 
commence  with  the  42d  as 
the  oldest  of  the  Higliland 
regiments,    and    with    the 


piece   of  plate  was  likewise  ordered.     While 

these  were  in  preparation,  tlie  Society  held  a 

meeting,   when    Sir   John  Sinclair,   with  the 

warmth  of  a  clansman,  mentioned  his  namesake. 

Sergeant  Sinclair,  as  having  taken  or  having 

got  possession  of  the  French 

standard,  which  had  been 

brought  home.     Sir  John 

being  at  that  time  ignorant 

of  the  circumstances,  made 

no  mention  of  the  loss  of 

the  ensign  which  the  8e^ 

geant  had  gotten  in  charge. 

Tills  called  forih  the  claim 

of  Lutz,'  alre.dy  referred 

to,  accompanied  with  some 

strong  remarks  b}'  Cobhett, 

the  editor  of  the  work  in 

which  the  claim  appeared. 

Medal  to  the  Officers  of  the  42d  Eoyal     The  Society  then  ruskt.d  an 

Highlanders  for  services  in  Egypt.     From     explanation       from       the 

officers   of  the   42d.     To 


the  same  collection. 


others  in  succession,  as  their  service  oiTered  |  this  very  proper  request  a  reply  was  given  by  the 
an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves.  |  officers  who  were  then  present  with  the  regi- 
Fifteen  hundred  pounds  were  immediately  sub  I  ment.     The  majority  of  these  liappened  to  be 


scribed  for  this  purpose.  Medals  were  struck 
■with  a  head  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  some 
erablematicAl  figur<?s  ou  the  obvorflo     A  superb 


young  men,  who  expressed,  in  warm  terms,  theii 
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surprise  that  the  Society  should  imagine  them 
capable  of  countenancing  any  statement  im- 
plying that  they  had  laid  claim  to  a  trophy 
to  which  they  had  no  right.  This  misappre- 
hension of  the  Society's  meaning  brought  on 
i  correspondence,  which  ended  in  an  inter- 
ruption of  farther  communication  for  many 
years.'" 

In  May  1802  the  regiment  marched  to  Ash- 
ford,  where  they  were  reviewed  by  George  III., 
who  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  its  appear- 
ance; but  although  the  men  had  a  martial  air, 
they  had  a  diminutive  look,  and  were  by  no 
means  equal  to  their  predecessors,  either  in 
bodily  appearance  or  in  complexion. 

Shortly  after  this  review  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Edinburgh.  During  their  march  to 
the  north  the  men  were  everywhere  received 
with  kindness ;  and,  on  approaching  the  north- 
em  metropolis,  thousands  of  its  inhabitants 
met  them  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  and, 
welcoming  them,  with  acclamations,  accom- 
panied them  to  the  castle.  They  remained  in 
their  new  quarters,  giving  way  too  freely  to 
the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
by  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  till  the 
spring  of  1803,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
interruption  of  peace,  they  were  embarked  at 
Leith  for  the  camp  then  forming  at  Weeley,  in 
Essex.  The  regiment  at  this  time  did  not  ex- 
ceed 400  men,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the 
discharge  of  475  men  tlie  preceding  year. 
WhUe  in  Edinburgh  (December  1,  1803)  new 
colours,  bearing  the  distinctions  granted  for 
its  services  in  Egypt,  were  formally  presented 
to  the  regiment. 

As  a  means  at  once  of  providing  for  the 
internal  defence  of  the  Idngdom,  and  recruiting 
the  regular  army,  an  act  was  passed  to  raise  a 
body  of  men  by  ballot,  to  be  called  "The 
Army  of  Eeserve."  Their  services  were  to  be 
confined  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
liberty  to  volunteer  into  the  regular  army,  on 
»  certain  bounty.  In  the  iirst  instance,  the 
men  thus  raised  in  Scotland  were  formed  into 
second  battalions  to  rHgiments  of  the  line.  The 
ijuota  raised  in  the  counties  of  Perth,  Elgin, 
Nairn:  Crofiarty,  Tlo.-s.  Sntherknd,  Caithness, 

1  Fartlier  details  concerning  this  unfortunati  mis- 
understanding will  be  given  when  we  come  to  ipeak 
of  the  presentation  of  the  vase  in  1817. 


Argyle,  and  Bute,  which  was  to  form  the 
second  battalion  of  the  42d,  amounted  to  1343 
men.  These  embarked  in  November  at  Fort 
George,  to  join  the  first  battalion  in  Weeley 
barracks,  about  which  time  upwards  of  500  had 
volunteered  into  the  regular  army.  In  April 
of  this  year  Captain  David  Stewart,  Garth, 
was  appointed  major,  and  Lieutenants  Eobert 
Henry  Dick  and  Charles  M'Lean,  captains  to 
the  second  battalion  of  the  78th  regiment.  In 
September  following,  Colonel  Dickson  was 
appointed  brigadier-general;  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  James  Stewart  and  Alexander  Stewart 
having  retired,  they  were  succeeded  by  Lieu- 
tenantr  Colonels  Stirling  and  Lord  Blantyre. 
Captains  M'Quarrie  and  James  Grant  became 
majors;  Lieutenants  Stewart  Campbell,  Donald 
WUliamson,  John  M'Diarmid,  John  Dick,  and 
James  Walker,  captains;  and  Captain  Lord 
Saltoun  was  promoted  to  the  Foot  Guards. 

In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  a  part  of 
the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  the  first  battalion  of 
the  42d,  and  the  second  battalion  of  the  78th, 
or  Seaforth  Higlilanders,  were  marched  to 
Plymouth,  where  they  embarked  early  in 
October  for  Gibraltar,  which  they  reached  in 
November.  Nothing  worthy  of  notice  oc- 
curred during  their  stay  in  Gibraltar.  Sinco 
their  former  visit,  the  moral  habits  of  the 
42d  had  improved,  and  they  did  not  fall  into 
those  excesses  in  drinking  in  which  they  had 
previously  indulged.  The  mortality  conse- 
quently was  not  so  great  as  before — 31  only 
out  of  850  men  having  died  during  the  three 
years  they  remained  at  this  station. 

In  1806  Sir  Hector  Munro,  the  colonel  of 
the  regiment,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Major-General  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  after 
wards  Duke  of  Gordon. 

After  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  which  was 
fought  on  the  21st  of  August  1808,  the 
British  array  was  joined  by  the  42d  from 
Gibraltar,  then  624  men  strong,^  and  by  the 
Gordon  and  Cameron  Highlanders  from 
England.  Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  who  had  gained  the  battle,  was  super- 
seded the  same  day  by  two  senior  generals.  Sir 
Harry  Burrard  and  Sir  John  Moore,  who  were, 
strange  to  tell,  again  superseded  by  General 

=  Of  these  231  were  Lowlandjra,  7  Enghih,  and  ?■ 
Irish. 
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Su  Hew  Dalrymple  the  following  morning. 
Generals  Burrard  and  Dalrymple  having  been 
recalled  in  consequence  of  the  convention  of 
Cintra,  the  command  of  the  army  devolved  on 
Sir  John  Moore,  who,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
received  an  order  to  march  into  Spain.  Hav- 
ing made  no  previous  preparations  for  marching, 
the  advance  of  the  army  from  Lisbon  was  re- 
tarded; and  as  he  could  obtain  little  assistance 
from  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  no  cor- 
rect information  of  the  state  of  the  country,  ur 
of  the  proper  route  he  ought  to  take,  he  was 
obliged  to  act  almost  entirely  upon  conjecture. 
Conceiving  it  impossible  to  convey  artillery 
by  the  road  through  the  mountains,  he  re- 
solved to  divide  his  army,  and  to  march  into 
Spain  by  different  routes. 

One  of  these  divisions,  consisting  of  the 
brigade  of  artillery  and  four  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, of  which  the  42d  was  one,  under  the 
Hon.  Lieutenant  General  Hope,  marched  upon 
Madrid  and  Espinar;  another,  under  General 
Paget,  moved  by  Elvas  and  Alcantara ;  a  third 
by  Coimbra  and  Almeida,  under  General  Beres- 
ford;  and  a  fourth,  under  General  Mackenzie 
Eraser,  by  Abrantes  and  Almeida.  These 
divisions,  amounting  together  to  18,000  in- 
fantry and  900  cavalry,  were  to  form  a  junction 
at  Salamanca.  General  Moore  reached  Sala- 
manca on  the  13th  of  November,  without  see- 
ing a  single  Spanish  soldier.  Whilst  on  the 
march,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  David  Baird 
arrived  off  Corunna  with  a  body  of  troops 
from  England,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
junction  with  General  Moore;  but  his  troops 
were  kept  on  board  from  the  13th  to  the  31st 
of  October,  and,  when  allowed  to  disembark, 
no  exertions  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  to 
forward  his  march. 

Whilst  waiting  the  junction  of  General 
Baird  and  the  division  of  General  Hope, 
which,  from  its  circuitous  route,  was  the  last 
ol  the  four  in  reaching  Salamanca,  General 
M!oore  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and 
total  dispersion  of  General  Blake's  army  on 
the  10th  of  November,  at  Espenora  de  los 
Monteros,  as  weU  as  of  a  similar  fate  which 
subsequently  befell  the  army  of  General  Cas- 
lanos  at  Tudela.  No  Spanish  army  now 
remained  in  the  field  except  the  corps  under 
th')  Marquis  of  Romana,  but  acting  independ- 


ently, it  tended  rather  to  obstruct  than  forward 
the  plans  of  the  British  commander. 

It  was  now  the  1st  of  December.  General 
Baird  had  reached  Astorga,  and  General  Hope's 
division  was  still  four  day's  march  from 
Salamanca.  Beset  by  accumulated  difficulties, 
and  threatened  with  an  army  already  amount- 
ing to  100,000  men,  and  about  to  be  increased 
by  additional  reinforcements.  General  Moore 
resolved  on  a  retreat,  though  such  a  measure 
was  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  many  oificers  of 
rank.  Whikt  he  himself  was  to  faU  back 
upon  Lisbon,  he  ordered  Sir  David  Baird  to 
retire  to  Corunna,  and  embark  for  the  Tagus. 
He  afterwards  countermanded  the  order  for 
retreat,  on  receiving  some  favourable  accounts 
from  the  interior,  but  having  soon  ascertained 
that  these  were  not  to  be  relied  on,  he  resumed 
his  original  intention  of  retiring.  Instead  of 
proceeding,  however,  towards  Lisbon,  he  deter- 
mined to  retreat  to  the  north  of  Spain,  with 
the  view  of  joining  General  Baird.  This 
junction  he  eifected  at  Tore,  on  the  Slst  of 
December.  Their  united  forces  amounted  to 
26,311  infantry,  and  2450  cavalry,  besides 
artillery. 

The  general  resolved  to  attack  Marshal 
Soult  at  Saldanha;  but,  after  making  his 
dispositions,  he  gave  up  his  determination,  in 
consequence  of  information  that  Soult  had 
received  considerable  reinforcements ;  that 
Buonaparte  had  marched  from  ]\Iadrid  with 
40,000  infantry  and  cavalry;  and  that  Marshals 
Junot,  Mortier,  and  Leferbe,  with  their  dif- 
ferent divisions,  were  also  on  their  raarcb 
towards  the  north  of  Spain.  The  retreat  was 
begun  on  the  24th  of  December,  on  which  day 
the  advance  guard  of  Buonaparte's  division 
passed  through  Tordesillas. 

When  ordered  again  to  retreat,  the  greatest 
disappointment  was  manifested  by  the  troops, 
who,  enraged  at  the  apathy  shown  by  thf- 
people,  gratified  their  feelings  of  revenge  by 
acts  of  insubordination  and  plunder  hitherto 
unheard  of  in  a  British  army.  To  such  aa 
extent  did  they  carry  their  ravages,  that  they 
obtained  the  name  of  "  malditos  ladrnncs,"  oi 
cursed  robbers,  from  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants. Th<;  following  extract  of  general  orders, 
issued  at  Benevonte,  on  the  27th  of  Decemh'T, 
shows  how  acutely  the  gallant  Moore  felt  t'ne 
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disgrace  which  the  conduct  of  his  British 
troops  hrought  on  the  British  name- — "The 
Commander  of  the  Forces  has  observed,  witli 
concern,  the  extreme  bad  conduct  of  the  troops, 
at  a  moment  when  they  are  about  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  enemy,  and  when  the  greatest 
regularity  and  the  best  conduct  are  most  re- 
quisite. The  misbehaviour  of  the  troops  in 
the  column  which  marched  from  Valdaras  to 
this  place,  exceeds  what  he  could  have  believed 
of  British  soldiers.  It  is  disgraceful  to  the 
ofEcers,  as  it  strongly  marks  tlieir  negligence 
and  inattention.  The  Commander  of  the 
Forces  refers  to  the  general  orders  of  the  15th 
of  October  and  the  11th  of  November.  He 
desires  that  they  may  be  again  read  at  the 
head  of  every  company  in  the  army.  He  can 
add  nothing  but  his  determination  to  execute 
them  to  the  fullest  extent.  He  can  feel  no 
mercy  towards  officers  who  neglect,  in  times  like 
these,  essential  duties,  or  towards  soldiers  who 
injure  the  country  they  are  sent  to  protect.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  General  to  explain  to  his 
army  his  motive  for  tlie  movements  he  directs. 
■  When  it  is  proper  to  fight  a  battle  he  will  do 
it,  and  he  will  choose  the  time  and  place  he 
thinks  most  fit.  In  the  mean  time,  he  bogs 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  to  attend 
dOigently  to  discharge  their  part,  and  leave  to 
him  and  to  the  general  officers  the  decision  of 
measures  which  belong  to  them  alone." 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  to  give  the  details  of  this  memorable 
retreat.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  a  series  of 
brilliant  and  successfid  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  and  after  enduring  the  most  extra- 
ordinary privations,  the  British  army  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corunna  on  the  11th 
of  January  1809.  Had  the  transports  been  at 
Conmua,  the  troops  might  have  embarked 
without  molestation,  as  the  French  general  did 
not  push  forward  with  ^^gou^  from  Lago;  but, 
as  they  had  to  wait  the  arrival  of  transports 
from  Vigo,  the  enemy  had  fuU  time  to  come 
up.  The  inhabitants  showed  the  greatest 
kindness  to  the  troops,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  them,  exerted  themselves  with  much 
assiduity  to  put  the  town  in  a  proper  state 
of  defenca 

On  the  land  side  Corunna  is  surrounded 
by  a  double  range  of  hills,  a  higher  and  a 


lower.  As  the  outward  or  higher  range  was 
too  extensive,  the  British  were  formed  on  the 
inner  or  lower  range.  The  French  on  their 
arrival  took  post  on  the  higher  range. 

Several  of  the  transports  having  arrived  on 
the  14th,  the  sick,  the  cavalry,  and  part  of 
the  artillery  were  embarked.  Next  day  was 
spent  in  skirmishing,  with  little  loss  on  either 
side;  but  on  the  16th,  affairs  assumed  a  more 
serious  aspect.  After  mid-day,  the  enemy 
were  seen  getting  under  arms.  The  British 
drew  up  immediately  in  Hne  of  battle.  General 
Hope's  division  occupied  the  left.  It  consisted 
of  Major-General  Hill's  brigade  of  the  Queen's, 
14th,  32d  ;  and  Colonel  Crawford's  brigade  of 
the  36th,  71st,  and  92d  or  Gordon  Highlanders. 
On  the  right  of  the  line  was  the  division  of 
General  Baird,  consisting  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  brigade  of  the  4th,  42d  or  Royal 
Highlanders,  and  50th  regiment;  and  Major- 
General  Manningham's  brigade  of  the  third 
battalion  of  the  Royals,  26th  or  Cameronians, 
and  second  battalion  of  the  81st;  and  Major- 
General  Ward  with  the  first  and  second  bat- 
talions of  the  Foot  Guards.  The  other  bat- 
talions of  Guards  were  in  reserve,  in  rear  of 
Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck's  brigade.  The  Rifle 
corps  formed  a  chain  across  a  valley  on  the 
right  of  Sir  David  Baird,  communicating  with 
Lieutenant-General  Eraser's  division,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  the  rear  at  a  short  distance 
from  Corunna.  This  division  was  composed 
of  the  6th,  9th,  23d  or  Welsh  Fusileers,  and 
second  battaUon  of  the  43d,  under  Major- 
General  Beresford ;  and  the  36th,  79th  or 
Cameron  Highlanders,  and  82d,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Fane.  General  Paget's  brigade  of 
reserve  formed  in  rear  of  the  left.  It  consisted 
of  the  20th,  28th,  52d,  91st,  and  Rifle  corps. 
The  whole  force  under  arms  amounted  to 
nearly  16,000  men. 

The  battle  was  begun  by  the  enemy,  who, 
after  a  discharge  of  artUlery,  advanced  upon 
the  British  in  four  columns.  Two  of  these 
moved  towards  General  Baird's  wing,  a  third 
advanced  upon  the  centre,  and  a  fourth  against 
the  left.  The  enemy  kept  a  fifth  column  as  a 
reserve  in  the  rear  On  the  approach  of  the 
French  the  British  advanced  to  meet  them. 
The  50th  regiment,  under  Majors  Napier  and 
Stanhope,  two  young  officers  who  had  been 
3b 
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trained  up  under  the  general's  own  eye,  passing 
over  an  enclosure  in  front,  cliarged  and  drove 
the  enemy  out  of  the  village  of  Elvina,  with 
great  loss.  General  Moore,  who  was  at  the 
post  occupied  by  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck's 
brigade,  directing  every  movement,  on  observ- 
ing the  brave  conduct  of  the  regiment,  ex- 
claimed, "  Well  done  the  50th — well  done  my 
majors!"  Then  proceeding  to  the  42d,  he 
cried  out,  "Highlanders,  remember  Egypt." 
They  thereupon  rushed  forward,  accompanied 
by  the  general,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  in 
aU  directions.  He  now  ordered  up  a  battalion 
of  the  Guards  to  the  left  flank  of  the  High- 
landers. The  light  company,  conceiving,  as 
their  ammunition  was  spent,  that  the  Guards 
were  to  relieve  them,  began  to  fall  back;  but 
Sir  John  discovering  their  mistake,  said  to 
them,  "  My  brave  42d,  join  your  comrades, — 
ammunition  is  coming, — you  have  your  bayo- 
nets."    This  was  enough. 

Sir  David  Baiid  about  this  time  was  forced 
to  leave  the  field,  in  consequence  of  his  arm 
being  shattered  by  a  musket  ball,  and  imme- 
diately thereafter  a  cannon  ball  struck  Sir 
John  Moore  in  the  left  shoulder  and  beat  him 
to  the  ground.  "  He  raised  himself  and  sat 
up  with  an  uualtered  countenance,  looking 
intensely  at  the  Highlanders,  who  were  warmly 
engaged.  Captain  Hardinge  threw  himself 
from  his  horse  and  took  him  by  the  hand; 
then  observing  his  anxiety,  he  told  him  the 
42d  were  advancing,  upon  which  his  counte- 
nance immediately  brightened  up." 

After  the  general  and  Sir  David  Baird  had 
been  carried  off  the  field,  the  command  of  the 
army  devolved  upon  Lieutenant-General  Hope, 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Sir  David,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : — "  The  first  effort  of  the  enemy 
was  met  by  the  commander  of  the  forces  and 
by  yourself,  at  the  head  of  the  42d  regiment, 
and  the  brigade  under  Lord  WUliam  Bentinck. 
The  village  on  your  right  became  an  object  of 
obstinate  contest.  I  lament  to  say,  that,  after 
the  severe  wound  which  deprived  the  army  of 
your  services,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  had  just  directed  the  most  able 
disposition,  fell  by  a  cannon-shot.  The  troops, 
though  not  unacquainted  with  the  irrepar- 
able loss  they  had  sustained,   wore   not  dis- 


mayed, but,  by  the  most  determined  bravery, 
not  only  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  gain  ground,  but  actually  forced  him  to 
retire,  although  he  had  brought  up  fresh  troops 
in  support  of  those  originally  engaged.  The 
enemy  finding  himself  foiled  in  every  attempt 
to  force  the  right  of  the  position,  endeavoured 
by  numbers  to  turn  it.  A  judicious  and  well- 
timed  movement  which  was  made  by  Major- 
General  Paget  with  the  reserve,  which  corps 
had  moved  out  of  its  cantonments  to  support 
the  right  of  the  army,  by  a  vigorous  attack 
defeated  this  intention.  The  major-general 
having  pushed  forward  the  95th  (Rifle  corps) 
and  the  first  battalion  of  the  52d  regiment, 
drove  the  enemy  before  him,  and  in  liis  rapid 
and  judicious  advance  threatened  the  left  of 
the  enemy's  position.  This  circumstance,  with 
the  position  of  Lieutenant-General  Eraser's 
division  (calculated  to  give  stiU  farther  security 
to  the  right  of  the  hne),  induced  the  enemy  to 
relax  his  efforts  in  that  quarter.  They  were, 
however,  more  forcibly  directed  towards  tha 
centre,  when  they  were  again  successfully 
resisted  by  the  brigade  under  Major-General  . 
!Manningham,  forming  the  left  of  your  division, 
and  a  part  of  that  under  Major-Goneral  Leith, 
forming  the  right  of  that  under  my  orders. 
Upon  the  left  the  enemy  at  first  contented 
himself  with  an  attack  upon  our  picquet^ 
which,  however,  in  general  maintained  their 
ground.  Finding,  however,  his  efforts  unavail- 
ing on  the  right  and  centre,  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  render  the  attack  upon  the  left  more 
serious,  and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  village  through  which  the  great 
road  to  INIadrid  passes,  and  which  was  situated 
in  front  of  that  part  of  the  hue.  From  this 
post,  however,  he  was  soon  expelled,  with  a  con- 
siderable loss,  by  a  gaUant  attack  of  some 
companies  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  14th 
regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  NichoUs. 
Before  five  in  the  evening,  wo  had  not  only 
successfully  repelled  every  attack  made  upon  the 
position,  but  had  gained  ground,  in  almost  all 
points,  and  occupied  a  more  forward  line  than 
at  the  commencement  of  the  action;  whilst  the 
enemy  confined  his  operations  to  a  cannonade, 
and  the  fire  of  his  light  troops,  with  a  view  to 
draw  off  his  other  corps.  At  six  the  firing 
ceased." 
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The  loss  of  the  British  was  800  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  42d  had  1  ser- 
geant and  36  rank  and  file  killed ;  and  6 
officers,  viz.,  Captains  Duncan  Campbell, 
John  Eraser,  and  Maxwell  Grant,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Alexander  Anderson,  William  Middle- 
ton,  and  Thomas  Maclnnes,  1  sergeant,  and 
104  rank  and  file  wounded.  The  enemy  lost 
upwards  of  3000  men, — a  remarkable  dispro- 
portion, when  it  is  considered  that  the  British 
troops  fought  under  many  disadvantages. 

In  general  orders  issued  on  the  18th  of 
January,  Lieutenant-General  Hope  congratu- 
lated tlie  army  on  the  victory,  and  added, — 
"  On  no  occasion  has  the  undaunted  valour  of  i 
British  troops  been  more  manifest.  At  the  | 
termination  of  a  severe  and  harassing  march, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  superiority  which 
the  enemy  had  acquired,  and  which  had 
materially  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  troops, 
many  disadvantages  were  to  be  encountered. 

"These  have  aU  been  surmounted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  troops  themselves ;  and  the 
enemy  has  been  taught,  that  whatever  advan- 
tages of  position  or  numbers  he  may  employ, 
there  is  inherent,  in  British  officers  and  soldiers, 
a  bravery  that  knows  not  how  to  yield, — that 
no  circumstances  can  appal, — and  that  wUl 
ensure  victory  when  it  is  to  be  obtained  by 
the  exertion  of  any  human  means. 

"The  lieutenant-general  has  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  distinguishing  such  meritorious 
services  as  came  within  his  observation,  or 
have  been  brought  to  his  knowledge. 

"  His  acknowledgments  are  in  a  peculiar 
manner  due  to  Lieutenant-General  Lord  Wil- 
ham  Bentinck,  and  the  brigade  under  his  com- 
mand, consisting  of  the  Fourth,  Eortt-Seoond, 
and  Fiftieth  Regiments,  tvhich  sustained  the 
weight  of  the  attack." 

Though  the  victory  was  gained.  General 
Hope  did  not  consider  it  advisable,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  risk  another  battle, 
and  therefore  issued  orders  for  the  immediate 
embarkation  of  the  army.  By  the  great  exer- 
tions of  the  naval  ofiioers  and  seamen,  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  rear  guard, 
were  on  board  before  the  morning;  and  the 
tear  guard,  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  were 
all  embarked  the  following  day. 

General  Moore  did  not  long   survive   tho 


action.  When  he  fell  he  was  removed,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  soldier  of  the  4 2d,  a  few 
yards  behind  the  shelter  of  a  wall.  He  was 
afterwards  carried  to  the  rear  in  a  blanket  by 
six  soldiers  of  the  42d  and  Guards.  When 
borne  off'  the  field  his  aid-de-camp.  Captain 
Hardinge,  observing  the  resolution  and  com- 
posure of  his  features,  expressed  his  hopes 
that  the  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  that  he 
would  still  be  spared  to  the  army.  Turning 
his  head  round,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  the 
wound  for  a  few  seconds,  the  dying  commander 
said,  "No,  Hardinge;  J  feel  that  to  be  impos- 
sible." A  sergeant  of  the  42d  and  two  spare 
files,  in  case  of  accident,  were  ordered  to  con- 
duct their  brave  general  to  Corunna.  Wliilst 
being  carried  along  slowly,  he  made  the  soldiers 
turn  frequently  round,  that  he  might  view  tlie 
field  of  battle  and  listen  to  tlie  firing.  As  the 
sound  grew  fainter,  an  indication  that  the 
enemy  were  retiring,  his  coimtenance  evinced 
the  satisfaction  he  felt.  In  a  few  hours  he 
was  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Thus  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  bravest  soldiers  that 
ever  adorned  the  British  army.  From  his 
youth  he  embraced  the  profession  with  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  a  soldier.  He  felt 
that  a  perfect  knowledge  and  an  exact  per- 
formance of  the  humble  but  important  duties 
of  a  subaltern  officer  are  the  best  foundation 
for  subsequent  military  fame.  In  the  school 
of  regimental  duty,  he  obtained  that  correct 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  so  essential  to  the 
proper  direction  of  the  gallant  spirit  of  the 
soldier;  and  was  enabled  to  establish  a 
characteristic  order  and  regularity  of  conduct, 
because  the  troops  found  in  their  leader  a 
striking  example  of  the  discipline  which  he 
enforced  on  others.  In  a  military  character, 
obtained  amidst  the  dangers  of  climate,  the 
privations  incident  to  service,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  repeated  wounds,  it  is  difficult  to  select 
any  point  as  a  preferable  subject  for  praise. 
The  life  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  spent  among 
his  troops.  During  the  season  of  repose,  his 
time  was  devoted  to  the  care  and  instruction 
of  the  officer  and  soldier;  in  war,  he  courted 
service  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Regard- 
less of  personal  considerations,  he  esteemed 
that  to  which  his  country  called  him,  the  post 
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of  honour;  and,  by  his  undaunted  spirit  and 
unconquerable  perseverance,  he  pointed  the 
way  to  victory.' 

General  Moore  had  been  often  heard  to 
express  a  wish  that  he  might  die  in  battle  like 
a  soldier  ;  and,  like  a  soldier,  he  was  interred 
in  his  full  uniform  in  a  bastion  in  the  garrison 
of  Corunna.* 

When  the  embarkation  of  the  army  was 
completed  it  sailed  for  England.  One  division, 
in  which  the  4"2d  was,  landed  at  Portsmouth ; 
another  disembarked  at  PhTnouth. 

The  regiment  was  now  brigaded  at  Shorn- 
clifFe  with  the  rifle  corps,  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  As 
the  second  battalion,  which  had  been  in  Ire- 
land since  1805,  was  about  to  embark  for 
Portugal,  they  could  obtain  no  draughts  from 
it  to  supply  the  casualties  which   they  had 


'  General  Orders,  Horse  Guards,  1st  February  1809. 

*  "It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  Highland 
soldiers  shed  tears  for  the  sufferings  of  the  kind  and 
partial  friend  whom  they  were  now  about  to  lose.  He 
always  reposed  the  most  entire  confidence  in  them  ; 
placing  them  in  the  post  of  danger  and  honour,  and 
wherever  it  was  expected  that  the  greatest  firmness 
and  courage  would  be  required ;  gazing  at  them  with 
earnestness  in  his  last  moments,  and  in  this  extremity 
taking  pleasure  in  their  successful  advance  ;  gratified 
at  being  carried  by  them,  and  talking  familiarly  to 
them  when  he  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live  ;  and,  like 
a  perfect  soldier,  as  he  was,  dying  with  his  sword  by 
his  side.  Speaking  to  me,  on  one  occasion,  of  the 
charactor  of  the  Highland  soldiers,  "  I  consider,"  said 
he,  "  the  Highlanders,  under  proper  management,  and 
under  an  officer  who  understands  and  values  their 
character,  and  works  on  it,  among  the  best  of  our 
military  materials.  Under  such  an  officer,  they  will 
conquer  or  die  on  the  spot,  while  their  action,  their 
hardihood,  and  abstinence,  enable  them  to  bear  up 
against  a  severity  of  fatigue  under  which  larger,  and 
apparently  stronger,  men  would  sink.  But  it  is  the 
principles  of  integrity  and  moral  correctness  that  I 
admire  most  in  Highland  soldiers,  and  this  was  the 
trait  that  first  caught  my  attention .  It  is  this  that 
makes  them  trustworthy,  and  makes  their  courage 
sure,  and  not  that  kind  of  flash  in  the  pan,  which 
would  scale  a  bastion  to-day,  and  to-morrow  be 
alarmed  at  the  fire  of  a  picquet.  You  Highland  officers 
may  sleep  sound  at  night,  and  rise  in  the  morning 
with  the  assurance  that,  with  your  men,  your  profes- 
sional character  and  honour  are  safe,  unless  you  your- 
selves destroy  the  willing  and  excellent  material  en- 
trusted to  your  direction. "  Such  was  the  opinion  par- 
ticularly addressed  to  me,  as  a  kind  of  farewell  advice 
in  1805,  when  my  regiment  left  his  brigade  to  embark 
for  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  accompanied  by  many 
excellent  observations  on  the  character  of  the  High- 
land soldier,  and  the  duties  of  Highland  ofllcers,  espe- 
cially what  regards  their  management  of,  and  be- 
haviour towards  their  soldiers,  and  the  necessity  of 
paying  attention  to  their  feelings.  The  correctness  of 
his  views  on  this  important  subject  I  have  seen  fully 
confirmed   by  many   years'   experience." — Stewart's 


suffered  in  the  late  retreat  and  loss  at  Coruuna, 
but  these  were  speedily  made  up  otherwise. 

The  42d  was  next  employed  in  the  disastrous 
expedition  to  Walcheren,  and  returned  to 
Dover  in  September  1809,  having  only  204 
men  fit  for  duty  out  of  758,  who,  about  six 
weeks  before,  had  left  the  shores  of  England. 
The  regiment  marched  to  Canterbury  on  the 
11th  of  September,  where  it  remained  till 
July  1810,  when  it  was  removed  to  Scotland, 
and  quartered  in  Musselburgh.  The  men  had 
recovered  very  slowly  from  the  "Walcheren 
fever,  and  many  of  them  stiU  suffered  under 
its  influence.  During  their  stay  at  Mussel- 
burgh, the  men  unfortunately  indulged  them- 
selves to  excess  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  a 
practice  which  would  have  destroyed  their 
health,  had  not  a  change  of  duty  put  an  end 
to  this  baneful  practice. 


1811—1816. 

Return  of  the  42d  to  England^Embarks  a  second 
time  for  Portugal  in  1812 — Consolidation  of  the 
first  and  second  battalions — Spain — Battle  of  Sala- 
manca— Madrid — Siege  of  Burgos — Retreat  into 
Portugal— Campaign  of  1813— Battle  of  Vittoria^ 
Siege  of  St  Sebastian — Pyrenees — Succession  of 
battles — Fall  of  St  Sebastian — Allied  army  enters 
France — Crosses  the  NiveUe — Passage  of  the  Nive 
• — Series  of  actions — Bayonne — Battles  of  OrthSs  and 
Ayre — Bordeaux — Tarbes — Battle  of  Toulouse — 
Peace  of  1814  — War  of  1815  — Quatre  Bras- 
Waterloo — Return  of  the  42d  to  Scotland— Edin- 
burgh. 

In  August  1811  the  regiment  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, and  after  remaining  some  time  in  Lewes 
barracks,  embarked  in  April  of  the  following 
year  for  Portugal  The  ardour  for  recruiting 
had  now  ceased,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  regiment  obtained  few  recruits  wliile  in 
Scotland.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  Blantyre, 
the  commander  of  the  second  battalion,  had 
experienced  the  growing  indifference  of  the 
Highlanders  for  the  army,  having  been  obliged, 
before  his  departure  for  Portugal,  to  enlist  150 
men  from  the  Irish  militia.  The  first  battalion 
joined  the  army,  under  Lord  "Wellington,  after 
the  capture  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo  and  Badajoz, 
and  meeting  with  the  second  battalion,  they 
were  both  consoUdated. 


EUSACO— THE  FRENCH  EETEEAT  FROM  POETUGAL. 


"  The  second  battalion  had  continued  with 
the  allied  army  in  Portugal,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  operations  by  which  the  English  com- 
mander endeavoured  to  retard  the  advance  of 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  under 
Marshal  Masseua,  who  boasted  he  would  drive 
the  British  into  the  sea,  and  plant  the  eagles 
of  France  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon.  As  the 
French  army  advanced  in  fuU  confidence  of 
success,  suddenly  the  rocks  of  Busaco  were 
seen  bristling  with  bayonets  and  streaming 
with  British  colours.  The  Eoyal  Highlanders 
were  in  position  on  the  mountains  when  that 
formidable  post  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  on 
the  27th  of  September,  and  when  the  valour  of 
the  British  troops  repulsed  the  furious  onsets 
of  the  French  veterans,  who  were  driven  back 
with  severe  loss.  The  loss  of  the  Forty-  Second 
was  limited  to  2  sergeants,  1  drummer,  and  3 
rank  and  file  wounded.  Major  Eobert  Henry 
Dick  received  a  medal  for  this  battle. 

"  Being  unable  to  force  the  position,  the 
French  commander  turned  it  by  a  flank  move- 
ment; and  the  alKed  army  fell  back  to  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedi-as,  where  a  series  of  works 
of  vast  extent,  connected  with  ranges  of  rocks 
and  mountains,  covered  the  approach  to  Lisbon, 
and  formed  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  which  could  not  be  overcome.  The 
Forty-Second  were  posted  in  the  lines. 

"  The  French  commander,  despairing  to 
accomplish  his  threat  against  the  Engluh,  fell 
back  to  Santarem. 

"  For  three  months  the  opposing  armies 
confronted  each  other  a  few  stages  from  Lisbon ; 
the  enemy's  numbers  became  seriously  reduced 
by  sickness,  and  other  causes,  his  resources 
were  exhausted,  and  during  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  March  1811  he  commenced  his  retreat 
towards  the  frontiers.  The  British  moved 
forward  in  pursuit,  and  in  numerous  encounters 
with  the  enemy's  rearguard  gained  signal  ad- 
vantagss. 

"  The  French  army  crossed  the  confines  of 
Portugal ;  the  British  took  up  a  position  near 
the  frontiers,  and  blockaded  Almeida,  The 
French  advanced  to  relieve  the  blockaded 
fortress ;  and  on  the  3d  of  May  they  attacked 
the  post  of  Fueutes  d'Onor.  The  Eoyal  High- 
landers had  2  soldiers  killed  on  this  occasion; 
Captain  M'Donald,  1  sergeant,  and  5  rank  and 


file  wounded.  On  the  5th  of  May  the  enemy 
made  another  attack  on  the  British  position, 
but  was  repulsed.  On  this  occasion  the  Forty- 
Second,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Lord  Blantyre,  were  charged  by  a  body  of 
French  cavalry,  which  they  defeated  with 
signal  gallantry.  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Lord 
Blantyre  received  a  gold  modal ;  and  the  word 
'  Fuentes  d'Onor,'  displayed,  by  royal  authority, 
on  the  regimental  colour,  commemorates  the 
steady  valour  of  the  second  battalion  on  this 
occasion.  Its  loss  was  1  sergeant  and  1  private 
soldier  killed ;  1  sergeant  and  22  rank  and 
file  wounded.  Major  E.  H.  Dick  received  a 
medal  for  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor,  where 
he  commanded  a  flank  battalion. 

"  Ll  the  subsequent  operations  of  this  cam 
paign,  the  second  battalion  took  an  active  part ; 
but  was  not  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
enemy."' 

On  the  consohdation  of  the  two  battalions, 
the  officers  and  statf  of  the  second  were  ordered 
to  England,  leaving  the  first  upwards  of  11  GO 
rank  and  file  fit  for  service.  These  were  placed 
in  the  division  under  Lieutenant  -  General 
Sir  Thomas  Graham.  The  allied  army  now 
amounted  to  58,000  men,  being  larger  than 
any  single  division  of  the  enemy,  whose  whole 
force  exceeded  160,000  men. 

After  a  successful  attack  on  Almarez  by  a 
division  of  the  army  under  General  HiU,  Lord 
WeUington  moved  forward  and  occupied  Sala- 
manca, which  the  French  evacuated  on  his 
approach,  leaviug  800  men  behind  to  garrison 
the  fort,  and  retain  possession  of  two  redoubts 
formed  from  the  walls  and  ruins  of  some  con- 
vents and  colleges.  After  a  gallant  defence  of 
some  days,  the  fort  and  redoubts  surrendered 
on  the  27th  of  June  1812. 

Whilst  the  siege  was  proceeding,  Marshal 
Marmont  manoeuvred  in  the  neighbourhood  , 
but  not  being  yet  prepared  for  a  general  action, 
he  retired  across  the  Douro,  and  took  up  a 
position  on  the  22d  from  La  Seca  to  Polios. 
By  the  accession  of  a  reinforcement  from  the 
Aaturias,  and  another  from  the  army  of  the 
centre,  the  marshal's  force  was  increased  to 
nearly  60,000  men.  Judging  himself  now  able 
to  cope  with  the  aUied  army,  he  resolved  either 

*  Camion's  historical  Becord  of  the  i2d. 
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to  bring  Lord  Wellington  to  action,  or  force 
him  to  retire  towards  Portugal,  by  threatening 
his  communication  with  that  country.  By 
combining  with  Marshal  Soult  from  the  south, 
he  expected  to  be  able  to  intercept  his  retreat 
and  cut  him  off.  Marmont  did  not,  however, 
venture  to  recross  the  Douro,  but  commenced 
a  series  of  masterly  manoeuvres,  with  the  view 
of  ensnaring  his  adversary.  Alluding  to  this 
display  of  tactics,  the  Moniteur  remarked  that 
"  there  were  seen  those  grand  French  mihtary 
combinations  which  command  victory,  and 
decide  the  fate  of  empires  ;  that  noble  audacity 
which  no  reverse  can  shake,  and  which  com- 
mands events."  These  movements  were  met 
with  corresponding  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
British  general,  who  baffled  all  the  designs  of 
his  skilful  opponent.  Several  accidental  en- 
counters took  place  in  the  various  changes  of 
positions,  in  which  both  sides  suffered  con- 
siderably. 

Tired  of  these  evolutions.  Lord  WeUington 
crossed  the  Guarena  on  the  night  of  the  19th 
of  July,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  drew 
up  his  army  in  order  of  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Valise ;  but  Marmont  declined  the  challenge, 
and  crossing  the  river,  encamped  with  his  left 
at  Babila  Fuentes,  and  his  right  at  ViUameda. 
This  manoeuvre  was  met  by  a  corresponding 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who 
marched  to  their  right  in  columns  along  the 
plam,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  enemy,  who 
were  on  the  heights  of  Cabeca  Vilhosa.  In 
this  and  the  other  movements  of  the  British, 
the  sagacity  of  the  commander-in-chief  ap- 
peared so  strange  to  a  plain  Highlander,  who 
had  paid  particidar  attention  to  them,  that  he 
swore  Lord  "Wellington  must  be  gifted  with 
the  second  sight,  as  he  saw  and  was  prepared 
to  meet  Marmont's  intended  changes  of  posi- 
tion before  he  commenced  his  movements. 

The  allied  army  were  now  on  the  same 
ground  they  had  occupied  near  Salamanca 
when  reducing  the  forts  the  preceding  month  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  enemy  crossing  the 
Tormes  at  Alba  de  Tormes,  and  appearing  to 
threaten  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  Lord  Wellington 
made  a  corresponding  movement,  and  on  the 
21st  of  July  halted  his  army  on  the  heights 
on  the  left  bank.  During  the  night  the  enemy 
possessed  themselves  of  the  vUlago  of  Calvarasa 


de  Ariba,  and  the  heights  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Pena.  In  the  course  of  this  night  Lord 
WeUington  received  intelligence  that  General 
Clausel  had  reached  PoUos  with  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  and  would  certainly  join  Marmont 
on  the  23d  or  24th. 

The  morning  of  the  2  2d,  a  day  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  Peninsular  war,  was 
ushered  in  with  a  violent  tempest,  and  a  dread- 
ful storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  day  commenced  soon  after  seven 
o'clock,  when  the  outposts  of  both  armies 
attempted  to  get  possession  of  two  hiUs,  Los 
Arapiles,  on  the  right  of  the  allies.  The 
eneuiy,  by  his  nunierical  superiority,  succeeded 
in  possessing  himself  of  the  most  distant  of 
these  hUls,  and  thus  greatly  strengthened  his 
position.  With  his  accustomed  skill,  Mar- 
mont manoeuvred  until  two  o'clock,  when 
imagining  that  he  had  succeeded  in  drawing 
the  allies  into  a  snare,  he  opened  a  general  fire 
from  his  artillery  along  his  whole  line,  and 
threw  out  numerous  bodies  of  sharpshooters, 
both  in  front  and  flank,  as  a  feint  to  cover  an 
attempt  he  meditated  to  turn  the  position  of 
the  British.  This  ruse  was  thrown  away  on 
Lord  Wellington,  who,  acting  on  the  defensive 
only,  to  become,  in  his  turn  the  assailant  with 
the  more  effect,  and  perceiving  at  once  the 
grand  error  of  his  antagonist  in  extending  his 
line  to  the  left,  without  stregthening  his  centre, 
which  had  now  no  second  line  to  support  it, 
made  immediate  preparations  for  a  general 
attack  ;  and  with  liis  characteristic  determina- 
tion of  purpose,  took  advantage  of  that  unfortu- 
nate moment,  which,  as  the  French  commander 
observed,  "  destroyed  the  result  of  six  weeks 
of  wise  combinations  of  methodical  movements, 
the  issue  of  wliich  had  hitherto  appeared  cer- 
tain, and  which  everything  appeared  to  presage 
to  us  that  we  should  enjoy  the  fruit  of."  ^ 

The  arrangements  were  these.  Major-Gene- 
ral  Pakenham,  with  the  third  division,  was 
ordered  to  turn  the  left  of  the  enemy,  whilst 
he  was  to  be  attacked  in  front  by  the  divisions 
of  Generals  Leith,  Cole,  Bradford,  and  Cotton, 
— those  of  Generals  Clinton,  Hope,  and  Don 
Carlos  de  Espana,  acting  as  a  reserve.  The 
der  Generals  Alexander  Campbell 
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md  Alten  were  to  form  the  left  of  the  line. 
Whilst  this  formation  was  ia  progress,  tlie 
enemy  did  not  alter  his  previous  position,  but 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  possession 
»f  the  village  of  Arapiles,  held  by  a  detachment 
of  the  guards. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
attack  commenced.  General  Pakenham,  sup- 
ported by  the  Portuguese  cavalry,  and  some 
squadrons  of  the  14th  Dragoons  under  Colonel 
Harvey,  carried  all  their  respective  points  of 
attack.  The  divisions  in  the  centre  were 
equally  successful,  driving  the  enemy  from  one 
height  to  another.  They,  however,  received 
a  momentary  check  from  a  body  of  troops  from 
the  heights  of  Arapiles.  A  most  obstinate 
struggle  took  place  at  this  post.  Having 
descended  from  the  heights  which  they  occu- 
pied, the  British  dashed  across  the  intervening 
valley  and  ascended  a  hill,  on  which  they  found 
the  enemy  most  advantageously  posted,  formed 
in  solid  squares,  the  front  ranks  kneeling,  and 
supported  by  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  On 
the  approach  of  the  British,  the  enemj'  opened 
a  fire  from  their  cannon  and  musketrjf,  but  this, 
instead  of  retarding,  seemed  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  the  assailants.  Gaining  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  they  instantly  charged,  and  drove 
the  enemy  before  them;  a  body  of  them 
attempting  to  rally,  were  thrown  into  utter 
confusion  by  a  second  charge  with  the  bayonet. 
A  general  rout  now  took  place,  and  night  alone 
saved  the  French  army  from  utter  anniliila- 
tion. 

There  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  7000 
prisoners  and  11  pieces  of  cannon,  but  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
not  ascertained.  General  Marmont  himself 
was  wounded,  and  many  of  his  officers  were 
killed  or  disabled.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was 
624  kiUed,  and  about  4000  wounded. 

Among  other  important  results  to  which  this 
victory  led,  not  the  least  was  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Wellington  as  generalissimo  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  by  wliich  he  was  enabled  to 
direct  and  control  the  operations  of  the  whole 
Spanish  forces,  which  had  hitherto  acted  as 
independent  corps. 

The  aUied  array  pushed  forward  to  Madrid, 
and,  after  various  movements  and  skirmishes, 
mtered  that  city  on  the  12th  of  August  amid 


the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.  Learning 
that  General  Clausel,  who  had  succeeded  Mar- 
shal Marmont  in  the  command,  had  organised 
an  army,  and  threatened  some  of  the  British 
positions  on  the  Douro,  Lord  Wellington  left 
Madrid  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  march- 
ing northward,  entered  ValladoUd  on  the  7th, 
the  enemy  retiring  as  he  advanced.  Being 
joined  by  Castanos,  the  Spanish  general,  with 
an  army  of  12,000  foot,  he  took  up  a  position 
close  to  Burgos,  in  which  the  enemy  had  left 
a  garrison  of  2500  men.  The  castle  was  in 
ruins,  but  the  strong  thick  wall  of  the  ancient 
keep  was  equal  to  the  best  casemates,  and  it 
was  strengthened  by  a  horn-work  which  had 
been  erected  on  Mount  St  Michael.  A  church 
had  also  been  converted  into  a  fort,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  within  three  lines,  so  connected 
that  each  could  defend  the  other.  Prelimi- 
nary to  an  attack  on  the  castle,  the  possession 
of  the  horn-work  was  necessary.  Accordingly, 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  September,  the 
light  infantry  of  General  StirKng's  brigade 
having  driven  in  the  out-posts,  took  possession 
of  the  out-works  close  to  the  mount.  When 
dark  it  was  attacked  by  the  same  troops,  sup- 
ported by  the  42d,  and  carried  by  assault. 

On  the  29th  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  spring  a  mine  under  the  enemy's  works, 
but  on  the  4th  of  October  another  mine  was 
exploded  with  better  effect.  The  second 
battalion  of  the  24th  regiment  established 
themselves  within  the  exterior  line  of  the  castlp, 
but  were  soon  obliged  to  retire.  The  enemy 
made  two  vigorous  sorties  on  the  8  th,  drove 
back  the  covering  parties,  and  damaged  the 
works  of  the  besiegers,  who  sustained  consider- 
able loss.  A  third  mine  was  exploded  on  the 
13th,  when  the  troops  attempted  an  assault, 
but  without  success.  The  last  attack,  a  most 
desperate  one,  was  made  on  the  19th,  but  with 
as  little  success ;  two  days  after  which.  Lord 
WeUiugton,  on  the  21st,  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  the  besiegers,  ordered  the  siege, 
which  had  lasted  thirty  days,  to  be  raised,  in 
consequence  of  the  expected  advance  of  a 
French  army  of  80,000  men.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  42d  in  this  siege  was  3  officers, 
2  sergeants,  and  44  rank  and  file  killed 
and  6  officers,  11  sergeants,  1  drummer,  and 
230    rank    and   file   wounded.       The   officera 
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tilled  ;  were  Lieutenants  R.  Ferguson  and  P. 
Milne,  and  Ensign  David  CuUen ;  those 
wounded  were  Captains  Donald  Williamson 
(who  died  of  his  wounds),  Archibald  Menzies, 
and  George  Davidson,  Lieutenants  Hugh  Angus 
Eraser,  James  Stewart,  and  Eobert  Mackin- 
non.^ 

Whilst  Lord  Wellington  was  besieging  Bur- 
gos, the  enemy  had  been  concentrating  their 
forces,  and  on  the  20th  of  October  his  lordship 
received  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the 
French  army.  Joseph  Buonaparte,  newly 
raised  by  his  brother  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
was,  with  one  division,  to  cut  off  Lord  Wel- 
lington's communication  with  General  Hill's 
division  between  Aranjuez  and  Toledo,  and 
another,  commanded  by  General  Souham,  was 
to  raise  the  seize  of  Burgos.  After  the  aban- 
donment of  the  siege,  on  the  21st  of  October, 
the  allied  army  retired  after  nightfall,  unper- 
ceived  by  General  Souham,  who  followed  with 
a  superior  force,  but  did  not  overtake  them 
till  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third. 

During  the  retrograde  movement,  the  troops 
suffered  greatly  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  from  bad  roads,  but  still  more  from 
the  want  of  a  regular  supply  of  provisions; 
and  the  same  irregularities  and  disorganisation 
prevailed  among  them  as  in  the  retreat  to 
Corunna. 

The  allied  army  retired  upon  Salamanca, 
and  afterwards  to  Frenada  and  Corea,  on  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  where  they  took  up  their 
winter  quarters.  The  enemy  apparently  unable 
to  advance,  unwilltng  to  retire,  and  renouncing 
the  hope  of  victory,  followed  the  example  thus 
set.  Subsequent  events  proved  that  this 
opinion,  expressed  at  the  time  was  correct, 
"for  every  movement  of  the  enemy  after  the 
campaign  of  1812  was  retrograde,  every  battle 
a  defeat." 

Having  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  troops 
and  abundant  military  supplies  from  England, 
Lord  Wellington  opened  the  campaign  of  1813 
by  moving  on  Salamanca,  of  which,  for  the  third 
time,  the  British  troops  took  possession  on  the 
24th  of  May.  The  division  of  Sir  R.  Hill  was 
stationed  between  Tormes  and  the  Douro,  and 
the  left  wing,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  took 

'  The  loss  of  the  79tli  wiU  be  found  etated  'ja  the 
memoirs  of  that  regiment. 


post  at  Miranda  de  Douro.  The  enemy,  who 
gave  way  as  the  allies  advanced,  evacuated 
Valladolid  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  General 
Hdl  having,  on  the  12th  attacked  and  defeated 
a  division  of  the  French  army  under  General 
EeLUe,  the  enemy  hastened  their  retreat,  and 
blew  up  the  works  of  the  castle  of  Burgos,  on 
which  they  had  expended  much  labour  the 
preceding  year. 

The  enemy  fell  back  on  Yittoria,  followed 
by  Lord  Wellington,  who  drew  up  his  army  on 
the  river  Bayas,  separated  by  some  high  grounds 
from  Vittoria.  His  men  were  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  the  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  with 
which  they  performed  this  long  march,  more 
than  250  miles,  formed  a  favourable  contrast 
with  their  conduct  when  retreating  the  previous 
year.  The  French  army,  under  the  command 
of  Joseph  Buonaparte  and  Marshal  Jourdan, 
made  a  stand  near  Vittoria,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  passage  of  the  river  Zadorra, 
having  that  town  on  their'  right,  tlie  centre  on 
a  height,  commanding  the  valley  of  that  stream, 
and  the  left  resting  on  the  heights  between 
Arunez  and  Puebia  de  Arlanzon.  The  hostle 
armies  were  about  70,000  men  each. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  Jime,  the 
allied  army  moved  forward  in  three  columns 
to  take  possession  of  the  heights  in  the  front 
of  Vittoria.  The  right  wing  was  commanded 
by  General  HiU,  the  centre  by  General  Cole, 
and  the  left  wing  by  General  Graham.  The 
operations  of  the  day  commenced  by  General 
Hill  attacking  and  carrying  the  heights  of 
Puebia,  on  which  the  enemy's  left  rested. 
They  made  a  violent  attempt  to  regain  posses- 
sion, but  they  were  driven  back  at  all  points, 
and  pursued  across  the  Zadorra.  Sir  Eowland 
HLD.  passing  over  the  bridge  of  La  Puebia, 
attacked  and  carried  the  village  of  Sabijana  de 
Alava,  of  which  he  kept  possession,  notwith- 
standing repeated  attempts  of  the  enemy  to 
regain  it.  The  fourth  and  light  divisions  now 
crossed  the  Zadorra  at  different  points,  wliile 
almost  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  the  column 
under  Lord  Dalhousie  reached  Mendoza ;  and 
the  third,  under  Sir  T.  Picton,  followed  by  the 
seventh  division,  crossed  a  bridge  higher  up. 
These  four  divisions,  forming  the  centre  of  the 
army,  were  destined  to  attack  the  right  of  thf 
enemy's  centre  on  the  heights,  whilst  General 
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Hill  pushed  forward  from  Alava  to  attack  the 
left.  The  enemy  dreading  the  consequences 
of  an  attack  on  his  centre,  which  he  had 
weakened  to  strengthen  his  posts  on  the 
heights,  abandoned  his  position,  and  commenced 
a  rapid  retreat  to  Vittoria, 

Whilst  these  combined  movements  of  the 
right  and  centre  were  in  progress,  the  left 
wing,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  drove  the 
enemy's  right  from  the  hills  above  Abechuco 
and  Gamarra.  To  preserve  their  communi- 
cation with  Bayonne,  which  was  nearly  cut  off 
by  this  movement,  the  enemy  had  occupied  the 
villages  of  Gamarra,  Jlayor,  and  Menor,  near 
which  the  great  road  touches  the  banks  of  the 
Zadorra.  They  were,  however,  driven  from 
these  positions  by  a  Spanish  division  under 
Colonel  Longa,  and  another  of  Portuguese 
under  General  Pack,  supported  by  General 
Anson's  cavalry  brigade  and  the  fifth  division 
of  infantry  under  General  Oswald.  General 
Graham,  at  the  same  time,  attacked  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  vUlage  of  Abechuco. 

Thus  cut  off  from  retreat  by  the  great  road 
to  France,  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  the  centre  of 
the  allies  had  penetrated  to  Vittoria,  retreated 
with  great  precipitation  towards  Pampluna,  the 
only  other  road  left  open,  and  on  which  they 
had  no  fortified  positions  to  cover  their  retro- 
grade movement.  The  enemy  left  behind  them 
all  their  stores  and  baggage,  and  out  of  1 5  2  pieces 
of  cannon,  they  carried  off  only  one  howitzer. 
General  Hill,  with  his  division,  continued  to 
pursue  the  panic-stricken  French  from  one 
position  to  another  till  the  7  th  of  July,  when 
he  took  post  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  of 
Maya,  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  "  those  lofty 
heights  which,"  as  Marshal  Soult  lamented,  in 
a  proclamation  lie  issued,  "enabled  him  proudly 
to  survey  our  fertile  valleys." 

With  the  exception  of  Pampluna  and  St 
Sebastian,  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  north 
of  Spain  was  now  cleared  of  the  enemy.  To 
reduce  these  places  was  the  next  object.  It 
was  resolved  to  blockade  the  former  and  lay 
siege  to  the  latter,  which  last-mentioned  service 
was  intrusted  to  General  Graham.  This  was  a 
most  arduous  task,  as  St  Sebastian  was,  in 
point  of  strength,  next  to  Gibraltar. 

After  an  unsuccessful  assault,  however,  the 
attention    of    the    commander-in-chief    being 


directed  to  the  movements  of  Marshal  Soult, 
who  was  advancing  with  a  large  army,  the 
siege  of  St  Sebastian  was  suspended  for  a 
time. 

At  this  time  the  allied  army  occupied  a  range 
of  mountain  passes  between  the  valley  of 
PiOncesvaUes,  celebrated  as  the  field  of  Charle- 
magne's defeat,  and  St  Sebastian,  but  as  the 
distance  between  these  stations  was  sixty  miles, 
it  was  found  impossible  so  to  guard  all  these 
passes  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  army. 
The  passes  occupied  by  the  allies  were  defended 
by  the  following  troops : — Major  General  Byng's 
brigade  and  a  division  of  Spanish  infantry  held 
the  valley  of  Eoncesvalles,  to  support  which 
General  Cole's  division  was  posted  at  Piscarret, 
with  General  Picton's  in  reserve  at  Olaque;  the 
vaUey  of  Bastan  and  the  pass  of  Maya  was 
occupied  by  Sir  Rowland  HUl,  with  Lieutenant- 
general  William  Stewart's  and  Silviera's  Portu 
guese  divisions,  and  the  Spanish  corps  under 
the  Conde  de  Amaran  ;  the  Portuguese  brigade 
of  Brigadier-general  Archibald  Campbell  was 
detached  to  Los  Alduidos ;  the  heights  of  St 
Barbara,  the  town  of  Pera,  and  the  Puerto  de 
Echelar,  were  protected  by  Lord  Dalhousie 
and  Baron  Alton's  light  division,  Brigadier- 
general  Pack's  being  in  reserve  at  Estevan. 
The  communication  between  Lord  Dalhousie 
and  General  Graham  was  kept  up  by  General 
Longa's  Spanish  division;  and  the  Conde  de 
Abisbal  blockaded  Pamplona. 

Such  were  the  positions  of  the  allied  army 
when  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  been  lately  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  numerous  French 
army,  recently  collected,  having  formed  a  plan 
of  operations  for  a  general  attack  on  the  allied 
army,  advanced  on  the  25th  of  July  at  the 
head  of  a  division  of  36,000  men  against 
Eoncesvalles,  whilst  General  Count  d'Erlon, 
with  another  division  of  13,000  men,  moved 
towards  the  pass  of  Maya.  Pressed  by  this 
overwhelming  force,  General  Byng  was  obliged, 
though  supported  by  part  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole's 
division,  to  descend  from  the  heights  that 
commanded  the  pass,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
communication,  in  which  situation  he  was 
attacked  by  Soult  and  driven  back  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  whilst  the  troops  on  the  ridge 
of  Arola,  part  of  Cole's  division,  were  forced 
to  retire  with  considerable  loss,  and  to  take  up 
30 
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a  position  in  the  rear.  General  Cole  was 
again  obliged  to  retire,  and  fell  back  on 
Lizoain.  Kext  day  General  Picton  moved 
forward  to  support  General  Cole,  but  both 
were  obliged  to  retire  in  consequence  of  Soult's 
advance. 

Meanwhile  Count  d'Erlon  forced  the  bat- 
talions occupying  the  narrow  ridges  near  the 
pass  of  Maya  to  give  way;  but  these  being 
quickly  supported  by  Brigadier-general  Barnes's 
brigade,  a  series  of  spirited  actions  ensued,  and 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  was  arrested.  General 
HUl  hearing  of  the  retrograde  movement  from 
Konoesvalles,  retired  behind  the  Irurita,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position.  On  the  27th  Sir 
Thomas  Picton  resumed  his  retreat.  The 
troops  were  greatly  dejected  at  this  temporary 
reverse ;  but  the  arrival  of  Lord  Wellington, 
who  had  been  with  the  army  before  St  Sebas- 
tian, revived  their  drooping  spirits.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  he  directed  the  troops  in 
reserve  to  move  forward  to  support  the  divi- 
sion opposed  to  the  enemy;  formed  General 
Pioton's  division  on  a  ridge  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Argua,  and  General  Cole's  on  the  high 
grounds  between  that  river  and  the  Lanz.  To 
support  the  positions  in  front.  General  HiU 
was  posted  behind  the  Lizasso;  but,  on  the 
arrival  of  General  Pakeuham  on  the  28th,  he 
took  post  on  the  left  of  General  Cole,  facing 
the  village  of  Sourarom;  but  before  the  British 
divisions  had  fully  occupied  the  ground,  they 
wei-e  vigorously  attacked  by  the  enemy  from 
the  village.  The  enemy  were,  however,  driven 
back  with  great  loss. 

Soult  next  brought  forward  a  strong  column, 
and  advancing  up  the  hUl  against  the  centre 
of  the  alHes,  on  the  left  of  General  Cole's  line, 
obtained  possession  of  that  post,  but  he  was 
almost  immediately  driven  back  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  by  the  Fusiliers.  The  French 
renewed  the  attack,  but  were  again  quickly 
repulsed.  About  the  same  time  another  attack 
was  made  on  the  right  of  the  centre,  where  a 
Spanish  brigade,  supported  by  the  40th,  was 
posted.  The  Spaniards  gave  way,  the  40th  not 
only  keeping  their  ground,  but  driving  the 
enemy  down  the  hill  with  great  loss. 

The  enemy  pushing  forward  in  separate 
bodies  with  great  vigour,  the  battle  now 
became  general  along  the  whole  front  of  the 


heights  occupied  by  the  fourth  division,  but 
they  were  repulsed  at  aU  points,  except  ona 
occupied  by  a  Portuguese  battalion,  which  was 
overpowered  and  obliged  to  give  way.  The 
occupation  of  this  post  by  the  enemy  exposed 
the  flauk  of  Major-General  Boss's  brigade, 
immediately  on  the  right,  to  a  destructive  lire, 
which  forced  him  to  retire.  The  enemy  were, 
however,  soon  dispossessed  of  this  post  by 
Colonel  John  Maclean,  who,  advancing  with 
the  27th  and  48th  regiments,  charged  and 
drove  them  from  it,  and  immediately  after- 
wards attacked  and  charged  another  body  of 
the  enemy  who  were  advancing  from  the  left. 
The  enemy  persevered  in  his  attacks  several 
times,  but  was  as  often  repulsed,  principally  by 
the  bayonet.  Several  regiments  charged  four 
different  times. 

After  various  successful  attacks,  the  enemy, 
on  the  30th,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington, "  abandoned  a  position  which  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  difficult  of  access 
that  I  have  yet  seen  occupied  by  troops."  The 
enemy  were  now  pursued  beyond  Olaque,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  General  HiU,  who  had 
been  engaged  the  whole  day,  had  repulsed  all 
the  attacks  of  Count  d'Erlon. 

The  enemy  endeavoured  to  raUy  in  their 
retreat,  but  were  driven  from  one  position  to 
another  till  the  2d  of  August,  when  the  alUes 
had  regained  all  the  posts  they  had  occupied 
on  the  25th  of  July,  when  Soult  made  his  first 
attack.  As  the  9  2d  or  Gordon  Highlanders 
was  the  Higliland  regiment  which  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  engaged  in  tliese  brilhant 
attacks,  in  which  they  particularly  distmguished 
themselves,  the  account  of  these  operations 
might  have  been  deferred  tUl  we  come  to  give 
an  account  of  the  services  of  that  excellent 
regiment ;  but  as  the  omission  of  these  details 
in  this  place  would  have  broken  the  continuity 
of  the  narrative,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  insert 
them  here. 

After  this  second  expulsion  of  the  French 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  the  siege  of  St  Sebastian 
was  resumed  witli  redoubled  energy.  A  con 
tinned  fire  was  kept  up  from  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  the  enemy  withstood  with  sur- 
prising courage  and  perseverance.  At  length 
a  practicable  breach  was  made,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the    31st   of  August   the   troops 
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advanced  to  the  assault.  The  breach  was  ex- 
tensive, but  there  was  only  one  point  at  wMch 
It  was  possible  to  enter,  and  this  could  only  be 
done  by  single  files.  AU  the  inside  of  the 
wall  to  the  height  of  the  curtain  formed  a  per- 
pendicular scarp  of  twenty  feet.  The  troops 
made  the  most  persevering  exertions  to  force 
the  breach,  and  everything  that  bravery  could 
attempt  was  repeatedly  tried  by  the  men,  who 
were  brought  forward  in  succession  from  the 
trenches ;  but  each  time,  on  attaining  the 
summit,  all  who  attempted  to  remain  were 
destroyed  by  a  heavy  fire  fi'om  the  entrenched 
ruins  within,  so  that  "  no  man  outlived  the 
attempt  to  gain  the  ridge."*  The  moment  was 
critical ;  but  General  Graham,  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  directed  his  artillery  to  play 
against  the  curtain,  so  as  to  pass  a  few  feet 
over  the  heads  of  the  troops  in  the  breach. 
The  fire  was  directed  with  admirable  precision, 
and  the  troops  advanced  with  perfect  con- 
fidence. They  struggled  uni-emittingly  for  two 
hours  to  force  the  breach,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  some  confusion  occasioned  by  an  explosion 
of  ammunition  within  the  ramparts,  they  re- 
doubled their  efforts,  and  by  assisting  each  other 
got  over  the  walls  and  ruins.  After  struggling 
about  an  hour  among  their  works,  the  French 
retreated  with  great  loss  to  the  castle,  leaving 
the  town,  which  was  now  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins,  in  the  possession  of  the  assailants.  This 
success  was  di^arly  purchased, — the  loss  of  the 
allies,  in  killed  and  wounded,  being  upwards 
of  2000  men.  Soult  made  an  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege,  by  crossing  the  Bidassoa  on 
the  very  day  the  assault  was  made  with  a  force 
of  nearly  40,000  men  ;  but  he  was  obliged, 
after  repeated  attacks,  to  repass  the  river. 

Having  determined  to  carry  the  war  into 
France,  Lord  Wellington  crossed  the  Bidassoa 
at  low  water,  near  its  mouth,  on  the  7th  of 
October.  After  a  series  of  successful  opera- 
tions, the  allied  army  was  established  in  the 
I'rench  territories;  but  as  Pampluna  still  held 
out,  the  u)mmander-in-cliief  delayed  his  ad- 
vance for  a  time.  Pampluna  surrendered  on 
the  31st  of  October,  after  a  blockade  of  four 
months.  Lord  WeUington  having  now  the 
whole  allied  force,  amounting  to  upwai'ds  of 
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85,000  men,  at  his  disposal,  resolved  to  com 
mence  operations. 

Since  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Frencli 
had  occupied  a  position  with  their  right  to- 
wards the  sea,  at  a  short  distance  from  St  Jean 
de  Luz,  their  centre  on  a  village  in  Sare,  and 
on  the  heights  behind  it,  with  their  left  resting 
on  a  stony  height  in  the  rear  of  Ainhoe.  This 
position,  strong  by  naturo,  had  been  rendered 
still  stronger  by  art.  The  attack  on  the  French 
lines  was  to  bo  made  in  columjis  of  divisions. 
In  consequence  of  heavy  falls  of  snow  and 
rain.  Lord  Wellington  was  obliged  to  defer  his 
attack  till  the  10th  of  November,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  which  day  the  allies  moved  forward 
against  the  enemy. 

The  attack  was  begun  by  General  Cole's 
division,  which  attacked  and  carried  the  prin- 
cipal redoubt  in  front  of  Sare  with  such  rapidity, 
that  several  of  the  enemy  were  taken  in  it 
before  it  could  be  evacuated.  Another  redoubt 
on  the  left  was  carried  in  the  same  rapid 
manner  by  Lord  Dalhousie's  division,  com- 
manded in  Ms  absence  by  Colonel  Lo  Cor. 
General  Cole's  division  thereupon  took  posses- 
sion of  the  village.  General  Alten  having 
carried  La  Petite  Ehune,  the  whole  centre 
divisions  united,  and  made  a  joint  attack  on 
the  enemy's  principal  position  beliind  tho 
village.  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  division  (now 
commanded  in  his  absence  by  General  ColviUo), 
and  that  of  Le  Cor,  carried  the  redoubt  on  tho 
left  of  the  enemy's  centre.  The  light  division 
advancing  from  La  Petite  Ehune,  attacked  the 
works  in  their  front,  supported  by  the  5  2d 
regiment,  which,  crossing  with  great  rapidity 
a  narrow  neck  of  land,  was  here  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  two  flanking  batteries,  rushed  up 
the  hill  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  enemy 
grew  alarmed,  and  fled  with  precipitation. 

Meanwhile  the  right,  under  General  HiU, 
attacked  the  heights  of  Ainhoe.  The  attack 
was  led  by  General  Clinton's  division,  which, 
marching  on  the  left  of  five  redoubts,  forded 
the  Nivelle,  the  banks  of  which  were  steep 
and  difficult,  and  attacked  the  troops  in  front 
of  the  works.  These  were  immediately  driven 
back  with  loss,  and  General  Hamilton  joining 
in  the  attack  on  the  other  redoubt,  the  enemy 
hastily  retired.  The  brigade  of  General  Stewart's 
division,  under  General  Pringle,  drove  in  the 
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enemy's  picquets  in  front  of  Ainhoe,  whilst 
General  Byng's  brigade  attacked  and  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  entrenchments,  and  from  a 
•edouht  farther  to  the  left. 

The  enemy  at  length  seeing  further  resistance 
hopeless,  abandoned  all  their  positions  and 
works  in  front  of  St  Jean  de  Luz  and  retired 
upon  Bidart,  after  destroying  all  the  bridges 
on  the  Lower  Nivelle.  In  these  successful  and 
complicated  movements,  the  allies  had  21 
officers  and  244  soldiers  killed,  and  120  officers 
and  1657  soldiers  wounded.  Of  the  42d 
regiment,  Captain  Mungo  Maopherson  and 
Lieutenant  Kenneth  Mac  Jougall  were  wounded, 
one  private  only  killed,  and  2  sergeants  and 
23  rank  and  file  wounded.  The  French  lost 
31  pieces  of  cannon,  1300  prisoners,  and  had 
a  proportional  number  killed  and  wounded. 

In  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  and  the 
destruction  of  the  bridges,  the  allies  were  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  the  enemy,  who  retired 
to  an  entrenched  camp  near  Bayonne.  The 
allied  troops  were  cantoned  between  the  Nivelle 
and  the  sea,  and  made  preparations  for  dis- 
lodging the  French  from  their  new  position  ; 
but  the  incessant  rains,  which  continued  tUl 
December,  put  an  entire  stop  to  all  active  move- 
ments. Having  thrown  bridges  over  the  Nive 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  Lord  Wellington 
commenced  operations  on  the  9th  for  the 
passage  of  that  river.  As  the  position  of  the 
enemy  was  considered  too  strong  to  be  attacked 
in  front,  the  commander-in-chief  determined  to 
make  a  movement  to  the  right,  and  by  thus 
threatening  Soult's  rear,  he  hoped  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  position.  Accordingly  the 
alUed  army  crossed  the  Kive  at  ditierent  points 
on  the  9th.  General  Hope  met  with  little 
opposition,  and  General  Hill,  who  crossed  by 
the  ford  of  Cambo,  was  scarcely  opposed.  In 
danger  of  being  intercepted  by  General  Clinton's 
division,  which  had  crossed  at  Ustariz,  the 
enemy  retired  in  great  haste,  and  assembled  in 
considerable  numbers  at  Villefranche,  but 
they  were  driven  from  this  post  by  the 
light  infantay  and  two  Portuguese  regiments, 
under  Colonels  Douglas  and  Browne.  General 
Hill  next  day  took  up  a  position  with  his 
division,  with  his  left  on  Villefranche  and 
his  right  on  the  Adour,  in  consequence  of 
wliich  he  cut  olf  the  communication  between 


Bayonne  and  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port.  In  this 
situation  the  French  troops  stationed  at  the 
latter  place  were  forced  to  retire  on  St  Palais. 

Leaving  a  force  to  keep  General  Hill  in 
check.  Marshal  Soult  left  his  entrenched  camp 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  and  making  an 
impetuous  attack  on  the  light  division  of 
General  Hope's  wing,  drove  back  his  out^posts. 
Then  establishing  himself  on  a  ridge  between 
the  corps  of  Baron  Alten  and  Major-General 
Andrew  Hay's  fifth  division,  he  turned  upon 
the  latter,  and  attacked  it  with  a  determined 
bravery  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
withstand ;  but  after  an  arduous  struggle  the 
enemy  were  repulsed  by  Brigadier-general  Sob- 
insou's  brigade  of  the  fifth  division,  and 
Brigadier-general  Archibald  Campbell's  Portu- 
guese brigade.  The  enemy,  no  way  discouraged 
by  these  repulses,  renewed  the  attack  about 
three  o'clock,  but  with  the  same  want  of 
success. 

During  the  night,  Soult  made  dispositions 
for  attacking  the  light  division  at  Arcangufts; 
but  Sir  John  IIopo  perceiving  his  intention, 
moved  towards  the  threatened  point.  Antici- 
pated in  this  movement,  the  e.xperienced  Ma^ 
shal  again  changed  his  dispositions  to  the  left, 
but  General  Hope,  equally  on  the  alert,  met 
him  also  in  that  direction.  With  the  exception 
of  some  partial  skirmishing  between  the  out 
posts,  no  occurrence  of  any  importance  took 
place  on  the  following  day;  but  on  the  12th 
the  enemy  renewed  the  attack  on  the  left 
without  success. 

Thus  foiled  in  all  his  attempts,  Soult  re- 
solved to  change  entirely  his  plan  of  operations, 
and  accordingly,  during  the  night  of  the  12th, 
he  drew  his  army  through  Bayonne,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  attempted  to  force  his 
way  between  the  centre  and  right  of  the  British 
position,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men.  Advanc- 
ing with  great  vigour  and  celerity,  he  might 
have  succeeded,  had  not  General  HiU,  with 
his  usual  promptitude  and  decision,  ordered  his 
troops  on  the  flanks  to  support  the  centre. 
The  enemy,  after  a  violent  struggle,  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  retired  with  such 
precipitation  that  they  were  out  of  reach  before 
the  arrival  of  the  sixth  division,  which  had 
been  ordered  up  to  support  General  Hill. 

Whilst  this  contest  was  going  on.  Genera) 
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Byng's  brigade,  supported  by  the  Portug 
brigade  under  General  Buchan,  carried 
important  height,  from  which  the  enemy  made 
several  attempts  to  dislodge  them,  but  being 
Tinsuceessful  at  all  points,  they  at  length  retired 
to  their  entrenchments,  whither  they  were 
followed  by  General  HiU,  who  took  up  a 
parallel  position.  At  the  passage  of  the  Kive 
the  42d  had  Captain  George  Stewart  and  Lieu- 
tenant James  Stewart  killed,  and  1 1  rank  and 
file  wounded. 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  heavy  rains  which  had  swelled  the 
rivers  and  destroyed  the  roads,  rendering  farther 
movements  impracticable  for  a  time.  Marshal 
Soult  availed  himself  of  the  interruption  thus 
given  to  the  progress  of  the  allied  army  to 
strengthen  his  position.  The  weather  becoming 
favourable  about  the  middle  of  February  1814, 
Lord  Wellington  began  a  series  of  movements 
with  the  view  of  inducing  Soult  to  withdraw 
from  his  strong  position,  or,  should  be  decline, 
to  cut  ofif  his  communication  with  France,  by 
marching  the  allied  army  into  the  heart  of  that 
comitry.  By  these  movements  the  British 
general  obtained  the  command  of  the  Adour, 
winch  obliged  Soult,  who  obtained  his  supplies 
down  that  river  from  the  interior,  to  withdraw 
from  Bayomie  in  the  direction  of  Daxe.  He 
left,  however,  a  strong  garrison  in  the  place. 

Leaving  General  Hope  to  blockade  Bayonne, 
Lord  "Wellington  made  a  general  movement 
with  the  right  and  centre  of  the  army  on  the 
24th  of  February.  IS^'ext  day  they  marched 
forward  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  a  position 
they  had  taken  np  on  the  Gave  de  Pan  at 
Orthes.  Between  the  extreme  points  of  this 
position  ran  a  chain  of  heights  receding  in  a 
line,  bending  inwards,  the  centre  of  which  was 
so  retired  as  to  be  protected  by  the  guns  of 
both  wings.  On  his  left,  Soult  was  supported 
in  this  strong  position  by  the  town  and  the 
river ;  his  right  rested  on  a  commanding  height 
in  rear  of  the  village  of  St  Bois ;  whilst  the 
centre,  accommodating  itself  to  the  incurvation 
of  the  heights,  described  a  horizontal  reversed 
segment  of  a  circle  protected  by  the  strong 
position  of  both  wings. 

In  a  short  time  every  point  was  carried, 
but  the  enemy  retired  in  a  very  orderly 
manner,  iiring  by  echelons  of  divisions,  each 


covering  the  other  as  they  retreated.  Ob- 
serving General  Hill,  who  had  just  crossed 
the  river,  advancing  upon  their  left  flank, 
on  the  road  from  Orthfe  to  St  Sever,  the 
enemy  became  at  once  apprehensive  that 
they  would  be  intercepted,  and,  instead  of 
continuing  their  masterly  retreat,  they  ran  off 
at  full  speed,  followed  by  their  pursuers.  The 
latter  continued  the  chase  for  nearly  three 
miles  at  a  full  trot,  and  the  French  at  length 
breaking  their  lines,  threw  away  their  arms, 
and  fled  in  all  directions.  The  pursuit  was 
continued  however  as  far  as  Sault  de  Navailles, 
on  reaching  which  the  remains  even  of  an  army 
were  no  longer  to  be  seen.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  estimated  at  8000  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  tlie  allies 
in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  about  ICOO. 
Of  the  42d,  Lieutenant  John  Innes  was  the 
only  officer  killed,  besides  1  sergeant,  and  3 
rank  and  tile.  Major  William  CoweU,  Captain 
James  Walker,  Lieutenants  Duncan  Stewart 
and  James  Brander,  5  sergeants,  and  85  rank 
and  file  were  wounded. 

The  French  army,  lately  so  formidable, 
was  now  broken  and  dispersed,  and  many 
of  the  soldiers,  dispirited  by  their  reverses, 
returned  to  their  homes;  others,  for  the  first 
time,  abiindoned  their  standards,  and  went 
over  to  the  allies.  Soult,  however,  un- 
dismayed by  these  difiiculties,  collected  the 
remains  of  that  part  of  his  army  which  still 
remained  faithful,  and  exerted  all  his  energies 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  victors,  but  his 
eftorts  were  unavailing ;  and  after  sustaining 
a  defeat  at  Ayre,  where  he  attempted  to  cover 
the  removal  of  considerable  magazines,  he  re- 
treated to  Tarbes.  AU  the  western  part  of 
Gasoony  being  thus  left  exposed  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  allied  army.  Lord  Wellington 
detached  Marshal  Berosford  and  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  with  three  divisions,  to  Bordeaux, 
which  they  entered  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Having  obtained  reinforcements  from  Spain 
and  England,  Lord  Wellington,  after  leaving 
4000  men  at  Bordeaux  under  Lord  Dalhousie, 
again  put  his  army  in  motion.  Soult  attempted 
to  make  a  stand  at  Vicq  with  two  divisions,  but 
he  was  driven  from  this  position  by  General 
Picton  with  the  third  division,  and  forced  to 
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retire  beyond  Tarbes.  With  the  apparent  in- 
tention of  disputing  the  farther  advance  of 
the  allies,  the  Marshal  concentrated  his  whole 
force  ?t  this  point,  but  he  was  dislodged  from 
this  position  by  a  series  of  combined  move- 
ments. It  was  now  discovered  that  the  enemy 
were  drawn  up  on  two  hills  running  parallel  to 
those  from  which  their  advance  had  been 
driven,  and  it  was  farther  ascertained  that  this 
commanding  position  could  not  be  gained  by 
an  advance  in  front  without  a  great  sacrifice 
of  men,  reinforced  as  it  had  been  by  the  troops 
driven  from  the  heights  in  front.  It  was  there- 
fore determined  to  attack  it  on  flank,  but, 
before  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be 
completed,  night  came  on,  and  Soult  taking 
advantage  of  the  darkness,  moved  off  towards 
Toulouse,  whither  he  was  followed  next  morn- 
ing by  the  allies,  who  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne  on  the  27th  of  March. 

Tliis  river  was  much  swollen  by  recent  rains 
and  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Pyrenees. 
There  being  only  one  bridge  at  Toulouse,  and 
that  being  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  it  became 
necessary  to  procure  pontoons  to  enable  the 
army  to  pass.  "WhUst  the  necessary  pre- 
parations were  going  on  for  this  purpose, 
Marshal  Soult  made  the  most  extraordinary 
exertions  to  put  himself  in  a  proper  posture  of 
defence.  He  was  not  even  yet  without  hopes 
of  success,  and  although  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  was  now  aware  of  the  abdication  of 
Buonaparte,  an  event  which,  he  must  have 
known,  would  put  an  immediate  end  to  the 
war,  he  was  unwilling  to  let  slip  the  only 
opportunity  he  now  liad  of  wiping  off  the  dis- 
grace of  his  recent  defeats. 

The  city  of  Toidouse  is  defended  by 
an  ancient  wall,  flanked  with  towers.  On 
three  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  the  great  canal 
of  Languedoc  and  by  the  Garonne,  and  on  the 
fourth  side  it  Ls  flanked  by  a  range  of  hills 
close  to  the  canal,  over  which  pass  all  the 
roads  on  that  side  the  tovm.  On  the  summit 
of  the  nearest  of  these  hills  the  French  had 
erected  a  chain  of  five  redoubts,  between  which 
and  the  defences  of  the  town  they  formed 
entrenchments  and  lines  of  connection.  These 
defences  consisted  of  extensive  field-works,  and 
of  some  of  the  ancient  buildings  in  the  suburbs 
well  fortified.     At  the  foot  of  the  height,  and 


along  one-half  its  length,  ran  the  small  river  Ers, 
the  bridges  of  which  had  all  been  destroyed;  on 
the  top  of  the  height  was  an  elevated  and  elon- 
gated plain  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  towards 
the  end  next  the  town  there  stood  a  farm- 
house and  offices.  Some  trenches  had  been 
cut  around  this  house,  and  three  redoubts 
raised  on  its  front  and  left.  Such  was  the 
field  selected  by  Soult  to  redeem,  if  possible, 
by  a  last  effort,  his  fallen  reputation,  and  to 
vindicate  the  tarnished  honour  of  the  French 
arms. 

Pontoons  having  been  procured,  part  of  the 
allied  army  crossed  the  Garonne  on  the  4th  of 
April ;  but  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
Pyrenees,  owing  to  a  few  days  of  hot  weather, 
swelled  the  river  so  much  that  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  the  pontoons,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  8th  that  they  could  be  replaced. 
On  that  day  the  whole  army  crossed  the  river, 
except  General  Hill's  division,  which  remained 
opposite  the  town  in  front  of  the  great  bridge, 
to  keep  the  enemy  in  chock  on  that  side.  From 
the  insulated  nature  of  the  town,  no  mode  of 
attack  was  left  to  Lord  WeUington  but  to 
attempt  the  works  in  front. 

Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  April,  he  made 
the  following  dispositions: — The  Spaniards 
under  Don  Manuel  Freyre  were  to  attack  the 
redoubts  fronting  the  town  ;  General  Picton 
and  the  light  division  were  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  check  on  the  great  road  to  Paris,  but  not  to 
attack ;  and  JIarshal  Beresford,  with  General 
Clinton  and  the  sixth  division,  was  to  attack 
the  centre  of  the  entrenchments,  whilst  General 
Cole  with  the  fourth  marched  against  the  right. 
The  part  taken  by  the  4  2d  in  this  struggle  is 
so  well  and  fully  described  by  Mr  Malcolm, 
formerly  of  the  42d,  in  his  Reminiscence  of  a 
Campaign  in  1814,  that  we  shall  quote  his 
description  here : — 

"Early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  10th  of 
April,  our  tents  were  struck,  and  wo  moved 
with  the  other  regiments  of  the  sixth  division 
towards  the  neighbourhood  of  Toidouse,  until 
ordered  to  halt  on  a  level  ground,  from  whence 
we  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  enemy's  position 
on  the  ridge  of  hUls  already  mentioned.  At 
the  same  time  we  saw  Lord  Wellington, 
accompanied  by  his  staff,  riding  back  fixim  the 
front  at  a  hard  trot.     Some  of  the  men  called 
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out,  'There  goes  "Wellington,  my  lads;  -ive 
shall  have  some  hot  work  presently.' 

"At  that  moment  Major  ileneril  Pack,  who 
commanded  our  brigade,  came  up,  and  calling 
its  officers  and  non-conimiss  oned  officers  round 
him,  addressed  them  to  the  following  efTect : — 
'We  are  this  day  to  attack  the  enemy ;  your 
business  wUl  be  to  take  possession  of  those 
fortified  heights,  which  you  see  towards  the 
front.  I  have  only  to  warn  you  to  be  pre- 
paied  to  form  close  column  in  case  of  a  charge 
of  cavalry ;  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  the 
men  j  and  to  prevent  them  from  wasting  their 
ammunition.'  The  drums  then  beat  to  arms, 
and  we  received  orders  to  move  towards  the 
enemy's  position. 

"Our  division  (the  si.^th)  approached  the 
foot  of  the  ridge  of  heights  on  the  enemy's 
right  and  moved  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
them,  until  we  reached  the  point  of  attack. 
We  advanced  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  and 
arrived  in  front  of  a  redoubt,  which  protected 
the  right  of  the  enemy's  position,  where  we 
were  formed  in  two  lines, — the  first,  consisting 
of  some  Portuguese  regiments, — and  the  re- 
serve, of  the  Higliland  Brigade. 

"  Darkening  the  whole  hill,  flanked  by 
clouds  of  cavahy,  and  covered  by  the  fire  of 
their  redoubt,  the  enemy  came  down  upon  us 
like  a  torrent.  Their  generals  and  field-officers 
riding  in  front,  and  waving  their  hats  amidst 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  resembling  the  roar 
of  an  ocean.  Our  Highlanders,  as  if  actuated 
by  one  instinctive  impulse,  took  off  their 
bonnets,  and  waving  them  in  the  air,  returned 
their  greeting  with  three  cheers. 

"A  deathlike  silence  ensued  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  we  could  observe  a  visible  pause  in 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  At  that  moment 
the  light  company  of  the  Forty-second  Regi- 
ment, by  a  well-directed  fire,  brought  down 
some  of  the  French  officers  of  distinction,  as 
they  rode  in  front  of  their  respective  corps. 
The  enemy  immediately  fired  a  volley  into  our 
lines,  and  advanced  upon  us  amidst  a  deafening 
roar  of  musketry  and  artillery.  Our  troops 
answered  their  fire  only  once,  and  unappalled 
by  their  furious  onset,  advanced  up  the  hill, 
and  met  them  at  the  charge.  Upon  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  heights,  the  redoubt, 
which  had  covered  their  advance,  fell  into  our 


possession ;  but  they  still  retained  four  others, 
with  their  connecting  lines  of  intrenchments, 
upon  the  level  of  the  same  heights  on  which  we 
were  now  established,  and  into  which  they 
had  retired. 

"  Meantime,  our  troops  were  dra^vn  up  along 
a  road,  which  passed  over  the  hUl,  and  which 
having  a  high  bank  at  each  side,  protected  us  in 
some  measure  from  the  general  fire  of  their 
last  line  of  redoubts.  Here  our  brigade  re- 
mained until  Marshal  Beresford's  ArtUlery, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  had  been  left  in  the  viUage  of  Mont 
Blanc,  could  be  brought  up,  and  until  the 
Spaniards  under  General  Don  Manuel  Freyre, 
who,  in  proceeding  along  the  left  of  the  Ers, 
had  been  repulsed,  could  be  reformed,  and 
brought  back  to  the  attack.  Marshal  Beres- 
ford's artillery  having  arrived,  and  the  Spanish 
troops  being  once  more  brought  forward, 
Major-General  Pack  rode  up  in  front  of  our 
brigade,  and  made  the  following  announce- 
ment;— 'I  have  just  now  been  with  General 
Clinton,  and  he  has  been  pleased  to  grant 
my  request,  that  in  the  charge  which  we  are 
now  to  make  upon  the  enemy's  redoubts, 
the  Forty-second  regiment  shall  have  the 
honour  of  leading  on  the  attack;  the  Forty- 
second  will  advance.' 

"  We  immediately  began  to  form  for  the 
charge  upon  the  redoubts,  which  were  about 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  distant,  and  to 
which  we  had  to  pass  over  some  ploughed 
fields.  The  grenadiers  of  the  Forty-second 
regiment  followed  by  the  other  companies, 
led  the  way,  and  began  to  ascend  from  the 
road ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  feathers  of  their 
bonnets  seen  rising  over  the  embankment,  than 
such  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  from  the 
redoubts  and  intrenchments,  as  in  a  very  short 
time  would  have  annihilated  them.  The  right 
wing,  therefore,  hastily  formed  into  line,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  left,  which  was  ascend- 
ing by  companies  from  the  road,  rushed  upon 
the  batteries,  which  vomited  forth  a  most 
furious  and  terrific  storm  of  fire,  grape-shot, 
and  musketry. 

"  The  redoubts  were  erected  along  the  side 
of  a  road,  and  defended  by  broad  ditches  filled 
with  water.  Just  before  our  troops  reached  the 
obstruction,  however,  the  enemy  deserted  them 
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and  Hed  iu  all  directions,  leaving  their  last  line 
of  strongholds  in  our  possession;  but  they 
BtiU  possessed  two  fortified  houses  close  by, 
from  which  they  kept  up  a  gaUing  and  de- 
structive fire.  Out  of  about  500  men,  which 
the  Forty-second  brought  into  action,  scarcely 
90  reached  the  fatal  redoubt  from  which  the 
enemy  had  fled. 

"  Our  colonel  was  a  brave  man,  but  there  are 
moments  when  a  well-timed  manoeuvre  is  of 
more  advantage  than  courage.  The  regiment 
stood  on  the  road  with  its  front  exactly  to  the 
enemy,  and  if  the  left  wing  had  been  ordered 
forward,  it  could  have  sprang  up  the  bank  in 
line  and  dashed  forward  on  the  enemy  at  once. 
Instead  of  this,  the  colonel  faced  the  right 
wing  to  its  right,  counter-marched  in  rear  of 
the  left,  and  when  the  leading  rank  cleared 
the  left  flank  it  was  made  to  file  up  the  bank, 
and  as  soon  as  it  made  its  appearance  the  shot, 
shell,  and  musketry  poured  in  with  deadly 
destruction ;  and  in  this  exposed  position  we 
had  to  make  a  second  countermarch  on  purpose 
to  bring  our  front  to  the  enemy.  These  move- 
ments consumed  much  time,  and  by  this 
unnecessary  exposure  exasperated  the  men  to 
madness.  The  word  'Forward — double-quick/' 
dispelled  the  gloom,  and  forward  we  drove,  in 
the  face  of  apparent  destruction.  The  field 
had  been  lately  rough  ploughed  or  under  fallow, 
and  when  a  man  fell  he  tripped  the  one 
behind,  thus  the  ranks  were  opening  as  we 
approached  the  point  whence  all  this  hostile 
vengeance  proceeded ;  but  the  rush  forward 
had  received  an  impulse  from  desperation,  'the 
spring  of  the  men's  patience  had  been  strained 
until  ready  to  snap,  and  when  left  to  the  free- 
dom of  its  own  extension,  ceased  not  to  act 
until  the  point  to  which  it  was  directed  was 
attained.'  In  a  minute  every  obstacle  was 
surmounted ;  the  enemy  fled  as  we  leaped  over 
the  trenches  and  mounds  like  a  pack  of  noisy 
hounds  in  pursuit,  frightening  them  more  by 
our  wild  hurrahs  than  actually  hurting  them 
by  ball  or  bayonet. 

"  Two  officers  (Captain  Campbell  and 
Lieutenant  Young)  and  about  60  of  inferior 
rank  were  aU  that  now  remained  without 
a  wound  of  the  right  wing  of  the  regiment 
that  entered  the  field  in  the  morning.  The 
flag  was  hanging  in  tatters,  and  stained  with 


I  the  blood  of  those  who  had  fallen  over  it 
I  The  standard,  cut  in  two,  had  been  successively 
I  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  officers,  who  fell 
I  as  we  advanced ;  it  was  now  borne  by  a 
sergeant,  while  the  few  remaining  soldiers  who 
rallied  around  it,  deiiled  with  mire,  sweat, 
smoke,  and  blood,  stood  ready  to  oppose  with 
the  bayonet  the  advancing  column,  the  front 
files  of  which  were  pouring  in  destructive 
showers  of  musketry  among  our  confused  ranks. 
To  have  disputed  the  post  with  such  over- 
whelming numbers,  would  have  been  hazard- 
ing the  loss  of  our  colours,  and  could  serve  no 
general  interest  to  our  army,  as  we  stood 
between  the  front  of  our  advancing  support 
and  the  enemy  ;  we  were  therefore  ordered  to 
retire.  The  greater  number  passed  through 
the  cottage,  now  fiUed  with  wounded  and 
dying,  and  leaped  from  the  door  that  was  over 
the  road  into  the  trench  of  the  redoubt  among 
the  killed  and  wounded. 

"  We  were  now  between  two  fires  of  mus- 
ketry, the  enemy  to  our  left  and  rear,  the  79th 
and  left  wing  of  our  own  regiment  in  our  front 
Fortunately  the  intermediate  space  did  not 
exceed  a  hundred  paces,  and  our  safe  retreat 
depended  upon  the  speed  with  which  we  could 
perform  it.  "We  rushed  along  like  a  crowd 
of  boys  pursuing  the  bounding  ball  to  ita 
distant  limit,  and  in  an  instant  plunged  into 
a  trench  that  had  been  cut  across  the  road : 
the  balls  were  whistling  amongst  us  and  over 
us ;  while  those  in  front  were  struggling  to  get 
out,  those  behind  were  holding  them  fast  for 
assistance,  and  we  became  firmly  wedged  to- 
gether, until  a  horse  without  a  rider  cama 
plunging  down  on  the  heads  and  bayonets  of 
those  in  his  way ;  they  on  whom  he  fell  were 
drowned  or  smothered,  and  the  gap  thus  made 
gave  way  for  the  rest  to  get  out 

"The  right  wing  of  the  regiment,  thus  broken 
down  and  in  disorder,  was  rallied  by  Captain 
Campbell  (afterwards  brevet  lieutenant-colonel) 
and  the  adjutant  (Lieutenant  Young)  on  a 
narrow  road,  the  steep  banks  of  which  served 
as  a  cover  from  the  showers  of  grape  that  swept 
over  our  heads. 

"  As  soon  as  the  smoke  began  to  clear  away, 
the  enemy  made  a  last  attempt  to  retake  tbeir 
redoubts,  an.d  for  this  purpose  advanced  in  great 
force  :  they  were  a  second  time  repulsed  witn 
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great  loss,  aud  tlieir  whole  army  was  'Iriven 
into  Toulouse."* 

Finding  the  city,  which  was  now  within 
reach  of  the  guns  of  the  allies,  quite  untenable, 
Soult  evacuated  it  the  same  evening,  and  was 
allowed  to  retire  without  molestation.  Even 
had  he  been  able  to  have  withstood  a  siege,  he 
must  have  soon  surrendered  for  want  of  the  pro- 
visions necessary  for  the  support  of  a  population 
of  60,000  inhabitants,  and  of  his  own  army, 
which  was  now  reduced  by  the  casualties  of 
war  and  recent  desertions  to  30,000  men. 

The  loss  of  the  42d  in  the  battle  of  Toulouse, 
was  4  officers,  3  sergeants,  and  47  rank  and 
file  killed;  aud  21  officers,  14  sergeants,  1 
drummer,  and  231  rank  and  file  wounded. 
The  names  of  the  officers  killed  were  Captain 
John  Swanson,  Lieutenant  William  Gordon, 
Ensigns  John  Latta  and  Donald  Maccrummen ; 
the  wounded  were  Lieutenant^colonel  Eobert 
Macara,  Captains  James  Walker,  John  Hender- 
son (who  died  of  his  wounds),  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  and  Lieutenants  Donald  Mackenzie, 
Thomas  Munro,  Hugh  Angus  Eraser,  James 
Robertson,  R.  A.  Mackinuon,  Eoger  Stewart 
Robert  Gordon,  Charles  Maclaren,  Alexander 
Strange,  Donald  Farquharson  (who  died  of  his 
wounds),  James  Watson,  William  Urquhart; 
Ensigns    Thomas    Macniven,   Colin   Walker, 

'  In  a  conversation  between  General  Hill  and  Major- 
General  Stewart  (Garth),  a  few  Jays  after  the  battle, 
the  former,  alluding  to  the  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
take  the  redoubt,  said  to  General  Stewart,  "I  saw  your 
old  friends  the  Highlanders  in  a  most  perilous  situation ; 
and  had  I  not  known  their  firmness  I  should  have 
trembled  for  the  result.  As  it  was,  they  could  not 
have  resisted  the  force  brought  against  them  if  they 
had  not  been  so  instantaneously  supported."  Bein^ 
aslled  by  General  Stewart  what  was  the  amount  at 
which  he  calculated  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  column 
of  attack,  he  replied,  "  Not  less  than  6000  men."  Id 
passing  soon  afterwards  through  Languedoo,  Stewart 
stopped  to  view  a  brigade  of  French  infantry  c-ccrcising. 
The  French  commanding  officer  rode  up  to  him,  and 
invited  him,  with  great  politeness,  to  accompany  him 
through  the  ranks.  Talking  of  the  recent  battles,  the 
French  general  concluded  his  observations  thus, — 
"Well,  we  are  quite  satisfied  if  the  English  army  think 
we  fought  bravely,  and  did  our  duty  well. "  General 
Stewart  mentioning  the  Highland  corps,  "  Ah  !"  said 
the  Frenchman,  "these  are  brave  soldiers.  If  they 
had  good  officers,  I  should  not  like  to  meet  them  unless 
I  was  well  supported.  I  put  them  to  the  proof  on 
that  day. "  Being  asked  iu  what  manner,  he  answered 
"  that  he  led  the  division  which  attempted  to  retake 
the  redoubt ;"  and  on  a  further  question  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  column,  he  replied,  "  More  than  6000 
men."  As  General  Hill  was  more  than  two  miles  from 
the  field  of  action,  the  accuracy  of  his  calculation  is 
remarkable. 


James    Godde.^,    Johji   Malcolm,   and    Mungo 
Macphersou. 

The  allies  entered  Toulouse  on  the  morning 
after  the  battle,  and  wore  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  inhabitants,  who,  doubtless, 
considered  themselves  extremely  fortunate  in 
being  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  French 
army,  whose  retention  of  the  city  a  few  hours 
longer  would  have  exposed  it  to  all  the  horrors 
of  a  bombardment.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
official  accounts  reached  Toulouse  in  the  course 
of  the  day  of  the  abdication  of  Buonaparte,  and 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  but  it  is  said 
that  these  despatches  had  been  kept  back  on 
the  road. 

At  this  time  the  clothing  of  the  army  at  large, 
hut  the  Highland  brigade  in  particular,  was  in 
a  vfjy  tattered  state.  The  clothing  of  the  91st 
regiment  had  been  two  years  in  wear;  the  men 
were  thus  under  the  necessity  of  repairing  their 
old  garments  in  the  best  manner  they  could  : 
some  had  the  elbows  of  the  coats  mended  with 
gray  cloth,  others  had  the  one-half  of  the  sleeves 
of  a  different  colour  from  the  body  :  and  their 
trousers  were  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  their 
coats. 

The  42d,  wliich  was  the  only  corps  in  the 
brigade  tliat  wore  the  kilt,  was  begirmiug  to 
lose  it  by  degrees ;  men  falling  sick  and  left 
in  the  rear  frequently  got  the  kilt  made  into 
trousers,  and  on  joining  the  regiment  again 
no  plaid  could  be  furnished  to  supply  tlio  loss; 
thus  a  great  want  of  uniformity  prevailed; 
but  this  was  of  minor  importance  when  com- 
pared to  the  want  of  slioes.  As  the  march 
continued  daily,  no  time  was  to  be  found  to 
repair  them,  until  completely  worn  out;  this 
left  a  number  to  march  with  bare  feet.  These 
men  being  occasionally  permitted  to  straggle  out 
of  the  ranks  to  select  the  soft  part  of  the  roads 
or  fields  adjoining,  others  wlio  had  not  the 
same  reason  to  offer  for  this  indulgence  followed 
the  example,  until  each  regiment  marched 
regardless  of  rank,  and  sometimes  mixed  with 
other  corps  in  front  and  rear.'' 

In  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
the  British  troops  removed  without  delay  to 
theu'  appointed  destinations,  and  the  three 
Higliland  regiments  were  embarked  for  Ireland, 


'  Anton's  Military  Life,  p.  12C. 
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where  they  remained  till  May  1815,  when  they 
were  shipped  for  Flanders,  on  the  return  of 
Buonaparte  from  Elba.  In  Ireland  the  1st 
battalion  was  joined  by  the  effective  men  of 
the  2d,  which  had  been  disbanded  at  Aberdeen 
in  October  1814. 

The  intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  advance 
reached  Brussels  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of 
June,  when  orders  were  immediately  issued  by 
the  Duke  of  WeUington  for  the  assembling  of 
the  troops.  The  men  of  the  42d  and  92d  regi- 
ments had  become  great  favourites  in  Brussels, 
and  were  on  such  terms  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants  in  whose  houses  they  were 
quartered,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  Highland  soldier  taking  care  of  the 
children,  and  even  keeping  the  shop  of  his 
host, — an  instance  of  confidence  perhaps  unex- 
ampled. These  two  regiments  were  the  first 
to  muster.^  "They  assembled  wth  the  utmost 
alacrity  to  the  sound  of  the  weU-kno^vn  pibroch, 
Come  to  mo  and  I  will  give  you  Jlesh,^ — an 
invitation  to  the  wolf  and  the  raven,  for  which 
the  next  day  did,  in  fact,  spread  an  ample 
banquet  at  the  expense  of  our  brave  country- 
men, as  well  as  of  their  enemies.  .  .  .  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  June, 
the  42d  and  92d  Highland  regiments  marched 
tlviough  the  Place  Koyal  and  the  Pare.  One 
could  not  but  admire  their  fine  appearance ; 
their  firm,  collected,  steady,  military  demeanour, 
as  they  went  rejoicing  to  battle,  with  their  bag- 
pipes playing  before  them,  and  the  beams  of  the 
rising  sun  shining  upon  their  glittering  arms. 
Before  that  sun  had  set  in  the  night,  how  many 
of  that  gallant  band  were  laid  low !  .  .  .  The 
kind  and  generous  inhabitants  assembled  in 
crowds  to  witness  the  departure  of  their  gallant 
friends,  and  as  the  Highlanders  marched  on- 
ward with  a  steady  and  collected  air,  the 
people  breathed  many  a  fervent  expression  for 
their  safety." 

The  important  part  taken  in  the  action 
of  Quatre  Bras  by  the  Black  Watch  could  not 
be  told  better  than  in  the  simple  words  of 
one  who  was  present,  and  did  his  ovm  share 
of  the  work,  Sergeant  Anton  ^  of  the  4  2d  : — 

'  Cannon's  Hutorical  Records  of  the  i'id.  p.  \i\. 
'For  music  of  this  see  end  of  the  history  of  this 

's  Anton's  Military  Lifr,  p.  I8S. 


"  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  June,  before 
the  sun  rose  over  the  dark  forest  of  Soignes. 
our  brigade,  consisting  of  the  1st,  44th,  and 
92d  regiments,  stood  in  column,  Sir  Denis 
Pack  at  its  head,  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
42d,  the  commanding-officer  of  which  was 
chidden  severely  by  Sir  Denis  for  being  so 
dilatory.  We  took  our  place  in  the  column, 
and  the  whole  marched  off  to  the  strains  of 
martial  music,  and  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
surrounding  multitude.  As  we  entered  the 
forest  of  Soignes,  our  stream  of  ranks  following 
ranks,  in  successive  sections,  moved  on  in  silent 
but  speedy  course,  like  some  river  confined 
between  two  equal  banks. 

*'  The  forest  is  of  immense  extent,  and  wo 
continued  to  move  on  under  its  welcome  shade 
until  we  came  to  a  small  hamlet,  or  auherge, 
imbosomed  in  the  wood  to  the  right  of  the 
road.  Here  we  turned  to  our  left,  halted,  and 
were  in  the  act  of  lighting  fires,  on  purpose  to 
set  about  cooking.  We  were  flattering  our- 
selves that  we  were  to  rest  there  until  next  day, 
for  whatever  reports  had  reached  the  ears  of 
our  commanders,  no  alarm  had  yet  rung  on 
oui's.  Some  were  stretched  under  the  shade 
to  rest ;  others  sat  in  groups  draining  the  cup, 
and  we  always  loved  a  large  one,  and  it  was 
now  almost  emptied  of  three  days'  allowance' 
of  spirits,  a  greater  quantity  than  was  usually 
served  at  once  to  us  on  a  campaign ;  others 
were  busily  occupied  in  bringing  water  and 
preparing  the  camp-kettles,  for  we  were  of  the 
opinion,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  we  were  tr 
halt  there  for  the  day.  But,  "  hark  !  a  gim !'' 
one  exclaims ;  every  ear  is  set  to  catch  the 
sound,  and  every  mouth  seems  half  opened,  as 
if  to  supersede  the  faithless  ear  that  doubts  of 
hearing.  Again  another  and  another  feebly 
floats  through  the  forest.  Every  ear  now 
catches  the  sound,  and  every  man  grasps  his 
musket.  No  pensive  looks  are  seen ;  our 
generals'  weather-beaten,  war-worn  counten- 
ances are  all  well  known  to  the  old  soldiers, 
and  no  throb  of  fear  palpitates  in  a  single 
breast  j  all  are  again  ready  in  column,  and 
again  we  tread  the  wood-lined  road. 

"  The  distant  report  of  the  guns  becomes  more 

J  Ono  English  pint.  There  were  four  days'  allow- 
.ince  of  bread,  and  three  days'  of  beef  and  spirits 
issued  before  leaving  Brussels  for  each  man. 
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loud,  and  our  march  is  urged  on  with  greatpi 
speed.  We  pass  through  Waterloo,  and  leavi 
behind  the  bright  fields  of  Wellington's  fame 
— our  army's  future  glory  and  England's  pride, 
Quatre  Bras  appears  in  view ;  the  frightened 
peasantry  come  running  breathless  and  panting 
along  the  way.  We  move  oif  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  behind  a  gently  rising  eminence  ;  form 
column  of  companies,  regardless  of  the  growing 
crop,  and  ascend  the  rising  ground:  a  beautiful 
plain  appears  in.  view,  surrounded  with  belts 
of  wood,  and  the  main  road  from  Brussels  runs 
through  it.  We  now  descend  to  the  plain  by 
an  echelon  movement  towards  our  right,  halted 
on  the  road  (from  which  we  had  lately  diverged 
to  the  left),  formed  in  line,  fronting  a  bank  on 
the  right  side,  whilst  the  other  regiments  took 
up  their  position  to  right  and  left,  as  directed 
by  our  general.  A  luxuriant  crop  of  grain 
liid  from  our  view  the  contending  skirmishers 
beyond,  and  presented  a  considerable  obstacle 
to  our  advance.  We  were  in  the  act  of  lying 
down  by  the  side  of  the  road,  in  our  usual 
careless  manner,  as  we  were  wont  when  enjoy- 
ing a  rest  on  the  line  of  march,  some  throwing 
back  their  heads  on  their  knapsacks,  intending 
to  take  a  sleep,  when  General  Pack  came 
galloping  up,  and  chid  the  colonel  for  not 
having  the  bayonets  fixed.  This  roused  our 
attention,  and  the  bayonets  were  instantly  on 
the  pieces. 

"  Our  pieces  were  loaded,  and  perhaps  never 
did  a  regiment  in  the  field  seem  so  short  taken. 
We  had  the  name  of  a  crack  corps,  but  certainly 
it  was  not  then  in  that  state  of  discipline 
which  it  could  justly  boast  of  a  few  years  after- 
wards. Yet  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage, 
none  could  be  animated  with  a  fitter  feeHng 
for  the  work  before  us  than  prevailed  at  that 
moment. 

"We  were  all  ready  and  in  line, — "For- 
ward!" was  the  word  of  command,  and  forward 
we  hastened,  though  we  saw  no  enemy  in  front. 
The  stalks  of  the  rye,  like  the  reeds  tliat  grow 
on  the  margin  of  some  swamp,  opposed  our 
advance ;  the  tops  were  up  to  our  bonnets,  and 
we  strode  and  groped  our  way  through  as  fast 
as  we  could.  By  the  time  we  reached  a  field 
of  clover  on  the  other  side,  we  were  very 
much  straggled  ;  however,  we  united  in  line 
as  fast  as  time  and  our  speedy  advance  would 


permit.  The  Belgic  skirmishers  retired  through 
our  ranks,  and  in  an  instant  wo  were  on  their 
victorious  pursuers.  Our  sudden  appearance 
seemed  to  paralyse  their  advance.  The  singular 
appearance  of  our  dress,  combined  no  doubt 
with  our  sudden  debut,  tended  to  stagger  their 
resolution :  we  were  on  them,  our  pieces  were 
loaded,  and  our  bayonets  ghttered,  impatient 
to  drink  their  blood.  Those  who  had  so 
proudly  driven  the  Belgians  before  them, 
turned  now  to  fly,  whilst  our  loud  cheers  made 
the  fields  echo  to  our  wild  hurrahs.  France 
tied  or  fell  before  us,  and  we  thought  the 
lield  our  own.  We  had  not  yet  lost  a  man, 
for  the  victors  seldom  lose  many,  except  in 
protracted  hard  contested  struggles:  with  one's 
face  to  the  enemy,  he  may  shun  the  deadly 
thrust  or  stroke;  it  is  the  retreating  soldier  that 
destruction  pursues. 

"  We  drove  on  so  fast  that  we  almost  appeared 
like  a  mob  following  the  rout  of  some  defeated 
faction.  Marshal  Ney,  who  commanded  the 
enemy,  observed  our  wild  unguarded  zeal,  and 
ordered  a  regiment  of  lancers  to  bear  down 
upon  us.  We  saw  their  approach  at  a  distance, 
as  they  issued  from  a  wood,  and  took  them  for 
Bruns>vickers  coming  to  cut  up  the  fiyitig 
infantry;  and  as  cavalry  on  all  occasions 
have  the  advantage  of  retreating  foot,  on  a 
fair  field,  we  were  halted  in  order  to  let  them 
take  their  way :  they  were  approacliing  our  right 
flank,  from  which  our  skirmishers  wcra  ox- 
tended,  and  we  were  far  from  being  in  a 
formation  fit  to  repel  an  attack,  if  intended,  or 
to  afford  regidar  support  to  our  friends  if 
requiring  our  aid.  I  think  we  stood  with  too 
much  confidence,  gazing  towards  them  as  if 
they  had  been  our  friends,  anticipating  the 
gallant  charge  they  would  make  on  the  flying  foe, 
and  wo  were  making  no  preparative  movement 
to  receive  them  as  enemies,  further  than  the 
reloading  of  the  muskets,  until  a  German 
orderly  dragoon  galloped  up,  exclaiming, 
Franchee  !  Franchee  !"  and,  wheeling  about, 
galloped  off.  Wo  instantly  formed  a  rallying 
square  ;  no  time  for  particularity ;  every  man's 
piece  was  loaded,  and  our  enemies  approached 
at  full  charge ;  the  feet  of  their  horses  seemed 
to  tear  up  the  ground.  Our  skirmishers  having 
been  impressed  with  the  same  opinion,  that 
these   were    Brunswick    cavalry,  fell   beneath 
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their  lances,  and  few  escaped  death  or  wounds; 
o\ir  brave  colonel  feU  at  this  time,  pierced 
through  the  chin  untU.  the  point  of  the  lance 
peached  the  brain.  Captain  (now  major) 
Menzies  feU,  covered  with  wounds,  and  a 
momentary  conflict  took  place  over  him ;  ho 
was  a  powerful  man,  and,  hand  to  hand,  more 
than  a  match  for  six  ordinary  men.  The 
grenadiers,  whom  he  commanded,  pressed 
round  to  save  or  avenge  him,  but  fell  beneath 
the    enemy's  lances. 

"  Of  all  descriptions  of  cavalry,  certainly  the 
lancers  seem  the  most  formidable  to  infantry, 
as  the  lance  can  be  projected  with  considerable 
precision,  and  with  deadly  effect,  without 
bringing  the  horse  to  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  rapid  and  well-directed 
fire  of  musketry  that  these  formidable  assail- 
ants were  repulsed. 


we  had  been  placed  under  four  different  com- 
manding-officers. 

"  An  attempt  was  now  made  to  form  us  in 
Hue;  for  we  stood  mixed  in  one  irregular  mass, 
— grenadier,  light,  and  battalion  companies, — a 
noisy  group  ;  such  is  the  ine\dtable  consequence 
of  a  rapid  succession  of  commanders.  Our 
covering  sergeants  were  called  out  on  purpose 
that  each  company  might  form  on  the  right 
of  its  sergeants ;  an  excellent  plan  bad  it  been 
adopted,  but  a  cry  arose  that  another  charge 
of  cavalry  was  approaching,  and  this  plan  was 
abandoned.  We  now  formed  a  line  on  the  left 
of  the  grenadiers,  while  the  cavalry  that  had 
been  announced  were  cutting  through  the 
ranks  of  the  69th  regiment.  Meantime  the 
other  regiments,  to  our  right  and  left,  suffered 
no  less  than  we  ;  the  superiority  of  the  enemy 
in  cavalry  afforded  him  a  decided  advantage 
on  the  open  plain,  for  our  British 
cavalry  and  artillery  had  not  yet 
reached  the  field.  We  were  at  this 
time  about  two  furlongs  past  the 
farm  of  Quatre  Bras,  as  I  suppose, 
and  a  line  of  French  infantry  was 
about  the  same  di.stance  from  us  in 
front,  and  we  had  commenced  firing 
at  that  line,  when  we  were  ordered 
to  form  square  to  oppose  cavalry. 
(ieueral  Pack  was  at  our  head,  and 
I   Major     Campbell     commanded    the 


Colonel  (afterwards  Sir)  K.  11.  Dick.  From  Miniature 
about  four  years  after  Waterloo)  in  possession  of 
Dick,  Esq.  of  Tullymet. 

"Colonel  Dick  assumed  the  command  on  the  | 
fall  of  Sir  Robert  Macara,  and  was  severely  i 
wounded.  Brevet-major  Davidson  succeeded,  | 
and  was  mortally  wounded ;  to  him  succeeded  I 
Brevet-major  CampbelL   Thus,  in  a  few  minutes  I 


egiment.  We  formed  square  in  an 
instant,  in  the  centre  were  several 
wounded  French  soldiers  witnessing 
our  formation  round  them ;  they 
doubtless  considered  themselves  de- 
voted to  certain  death  among  u» 
seeming  barbarians ;  but  they  had 
no  occasion  to  speak  ill  of  us  after- 
wards ;  for  as  they  were  already  in- 
capable of  injuring  us,  we  moved 
about  them  regardful  of  their  wounds 
and  suflering. 
(painted  "  Our  last  file  had  got  into  square, 
William  ^jj(j  ^jg  jjg  proper  place,  so  far  as 
unequalised  companies  could  form  a 
square,  when  the  cuirassiers  dashed  full  on 
two  of  its  faces :  their  heavy  horses  and  steel 
armour  seemed  suificient  to  bury  us  under 
them,  had  tliey  been  pushed  forward  on  our 
bayonets. 
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"A  moment's  pause  ensued;  it  was  the  pause 
of  death.  General  Pack  was  on  the  right  angle 
of  the  front  face  of  the  square,  and  he  lifted 
his  hat  towards  the  French  officer  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  when  returning  a  salute.  I  suppose 
our  assailants  construed  our  forbearance  as  an 
indication  of  surrendering  :  a  false  idea  ;  not  a 
blow  had  been  struck  nor  a  musket  levelled  ; 
but  V,  hen  the  general  raised  his  hat,  it  served 
as  a  signal,  though  not  a  preconcerted  one,  but 
entirely  accidental ;  for  we  were  doubtful 
whether  our  officer  commanding  was  protract- 
ing the  order,  waiting  for  the  general's  com- 
mand, as  he  was  present.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
a  most  destructive  fire  was  opened;  riders, 
cased  in  heavy  armour,  fell  tumbling  from  their 
horses;  the  horses  reared,  plunged,  and  fell 
on  the  dismounted  riders  ;  steel  helmets  and 
cuirasses  rung  against  unsheathed  sabres,  as 
they  fell  to  the  ground ;  shrieks  and  groans  of 
men,  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the  discharge 
of  musketry,  rent  the  air,  as  men  and  horses 
mixed  together  in  one  heap  of  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  Those  who  were  able  to  fly,  fled 
towards  a  wood  on  our  right,  whence  they 
had  issued  to  the  attack,  and  which  seemed  to 
ifford  an  extensive  cover  to  an  immense  reserve 
not  yet  brought  into  action. 

"  Once  more  clear  of  those  formidable  and 
daring  assailants,  we  formed  line,  examined 
our  ammunition  boxes,  and  found  them  getting 
empty.  Our  officer  commanding  pointed  to- 
wards the  pouches  of  our  dead  and  dying  com- 
rades, and  from  them  a  sufficient  supply  was 
obtained. 

"  We  lay  down  behind  the  gentle  rise  of  a 
trodden  down  field  of  grain,  and  enjoyed  a 
few  minutes'  rest  to  our  wearied  limbs  :  but 
not  in  safety  from  the  flying  messengers  of 
deatJi,  the  whistling  music  of  which  was  far 
from  lulling  us  to  sleep. 

"  Afternoon  was  now  far  spent,  and  we  were 
resting  in  line,  without  having  equalized  the 
companies,  for  this  would  have  been  extremely 
dangerous  in  so  exposed  a  position ;  for  the 
tleld  afforded  no  cover,  and  we  were  in  advance 
of  the  other  regiments.  The  enemy  were  at 
no  great  distance,  and,  I  may  add,  firing  very 
actively  upon  us. 

"  Our  position  being,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, without  nny  cover  from  the  fire  of  the 


enemy,  we  were  commanded  to  retire  to  the 
rear  of  the  farm,  where  we  took  up  our  bivouac 
on  the  field  for  the  night. 

"Six  privates  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands ; 
among  these  was  a  little  lad  (Smith  Eyfe) 
about  five  feet  high.  The  French  general,  on 
seeing  this  diminutive  looking  lad,  is  said  to 
have  lifted  him  up  by  the  collar  or  breeeh  and 
exclaimed  to  the  soldiers  who  were  near  him, 
"  Behold  the  sample  of  the  men  of  whom  you 
seem  afraid !"  This  lad  returned  a  few  days 
afterwards,  dressed  in  the  clothing  of  a  French 
grenadier,  and  was  saluted  by  the  name  of 
Napoleon,  which  he  retained  unto,  he  was  dis- 
charged. 

"  The  night  passed  off  in  silence :  no  fires 
were  lit ;  every  man  lay  down  in  rear  of  his 
arms,  and  silence  was  enjoined  for  the  night. 
Round  us  lay  the  dying  and  the  dead,  the 
latter  aot  yet  interred,  and  many  of  the  former, 
wishing  to  breathe  their  last  where  they  fell, 
slept  to  death  with  their  heads  on  the  same 
pillow  on  which  those  who  had  to  toil  through 
the  future  fortunes  of  the  field  reposed." 

The  principal  loss  sustained  by  the  High- 
landers was  at  the  first  onset ;  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  so  severe  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Sir  Robert  Macara,  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Gordon,  and  Ensign  WiUiam 
Gerrard,  2  sergeants,  and  40  rank  and  file 
were  killed.  Including  officers,  there  were 
243  wounded. 

In  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  the  regi- 
ment was  partially  engaged,  the  42d  had  only 
5  men  killed  and  45  wounded.  In  these  last 
are  included  the  following  officers,  viz. :  Captain 
Mungo  Macpherson,  Lieutenants  John  Orr, 
George  Gunu  Munro,  Hugh  Angus  Fraser,  and 
James  Brander,  and  Quarter-master  Donald 
Mackintosh.  "They  fought  like  heroes,  and 
like  heroes  they  fell — an  honour  to  their 
country.  On  many  a  Highland  hUl,  and 
through  many  a  Lowland  valley,  long  will  the 
deeds  of  these  brave  men  be  fondly  remembered, 
and  their  fate  deeply  deplored.  Never  did  a 
finer  body  of  men  take  the  field,  never  did 
men  march  to  battle  that  were  destined  to 
perform  such  services  to  their  country,  and  to 
obtain  such  immortal  renown." 

The  Duke  of  AVellington  in  his  public 
despatches  concerning  Quatro  Bras  and  Water- 
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loo  paid  a  high  comphmeut  to  tbo  42d. 
"  Amoug  other  regiments,  I  must  partiodarly 
mention  the  28th,  42d,  79th,  and  92d,  and  tho 
battalion  of  Hanoverians." 

The  word  "  Waterloo,"  bomo  on  the  colours 
of  the  regiment,  by  royal  authority,  commemo- 
rates the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  regiment 
on  this  occasion ;  a  medal  was  conferred  on 
each  officer  and  soldier ;  and  the  privilege  of 
reckoning  two  years'  service,  towards  additional 
pay  and  pension  on  discharge,  was  also  granted 
to  tlie  men.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
give  here  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
who  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo  It  will  be  seen  that  while  only 
3  were  killed,  few  escaped  without  a  wound. 

OFFICERS  AT  WATERLOO— 1815. 


I,ieut.-Col.  Sir  Robert  Macara, 

Killed. 

Major  Robert  Henry  Dick, 

Wounded. 

Capt.   Archibald  Menzies, 

Wounded. 

„      George  David-soii, 

Died  of  Wounds 

„      John  (.JanipbcU. 

„      Muugo  Macjjlierson, 

Wounded. 

„      Donald  M 'Donald, 

Wounded. 

„      Daniel  M'lutosh, 

■W^ounded. 

„      Robert  Boyle, 

Wounded. 

l.ieut.  Donald  Chisholm, 

Wounded. 

„      Duncan  Stewart, 

Wounded. 

„      Donald  M'Kenzie, 

Wounded. 

,,      James  Yonng,  Adjutant, 

AVounded. 

„      Hugh  A.  Fraser, 

Wounded. 

„      John  Malcolm, 

Wounded. 

,,      Ale.\ander  Dunbar, 

Wounded. 

„      James  Brander, 

Wounded 

„      Roger  Stewart, 

„      Robert  Gordon, 

Killed. 

.,      James  Robertson, 

.,       Kenneth  M'Dougal, 

„      Donald  M'Kay, 

„      Alexander  Innes,' 

„      John  Grant, 

„      John  Orr,2 

Wounded. 

,,      George  Gunn  Muuro, 
„      WilUam  Fraser, 

Wounded. 

Wounded. 

Ensign  George  Gerard, 

Killed. 

„      Andrew  L.  Fraser, 

,,      Alexander  Brown, 

Wounded. 

„      Alexander  Gumming, 

Adjutant  James  Young,  Lieut., 
Quarter-Master  Don.  M'lutosh, 

Wounded. 

Wounded. 

Surgeon  Swinton  Macleod, 

Assistant  Surgeon  Donald  M'Phe 

'son, 

Assistant  Smgeon  John  Stewart, 

It  has  been  observed,  as  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  history  of  the  Eoyal  High- 
landers, that  on  every  occasion  when  they  fired 
a  shot  at  an  enemy  (except  at  Ticonderoga, 

2  These  are  the  only  officers  of  the  regiment  now 
(1873)  alive  who  served  in  the  Peninsula  and  at 
Waterloo  ;  the  former  being  now  Captain  Innes,  and 
a  military  knight  of  Windsor,  and  the  latter,  Captain 
Orr,  residing  iu  Edinburgh. 


where  success  was  almost  impossible),  they 
were  successful  to  sucli  an  extent  at  least,  that 
whatever  the  general  issue  of  the  battle  might 
be,  that  part  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  them 
never  stood  their  ground,  unless  the  High- 
landers were  by  insurmountable  obstacles  pre- 
vented from  closing  upon  them.  Fontenoy 
even  does  not  form  an  exception;  for  although 
the  alhes  were  defeated,  the  Highlanders  carried 
the  points  assigned  them,  and  then,  as  at 
Ticonderoga,  they  were  the  last  to  leave  the 
field. ^ 

As  the  battle  of  Waterloo  terminates  a 
period  of  active  service  and  hard  fighting  in 
the  case  of  the  42d,  as  well  as  of  other  regi- 
ments, and  as  it  had  a  rest  of  many  years  during 
the  long  peace,  we  shall  here  give  a  summary 
of  the  number  of  men  that  entered  the  regi- 
ment, from  its  formation  down  to  the  battle  ot 
Waterloo,  and  the  number  of  those  who  were 
killed,  wounded,  died  of  sickness,  or  were  dis- 
charged during  that  period. 

The  grand  total  of  men  embodied  in  the  Black 
Watch  and  42d  or  Royal  Highland  regiment, 
from  its  origin  at  Tay  Bridge  in  April  1740,  to 
a-lth  June  1815,  exclusive  of  the  second  battalion 
of  1780^  and  that  of  18U3,=  was         .         .         .8792 

Of  these  there  were  killed,  during  that 
period,  exclusive  of  35  officers,  .         .     81G 

Wounded  duiing  the  same  period,  ex- 
clusive of  133  officers,       ....  2413 

Died  by  sickness,  wounds,  and  various 
casualties,  including  those  who  were  dis- 
charged and  those  who  volunteered  into 
other  regiments,  when  the  42d  left  America 
in  17t57,  up  to  25th  June  1793,  .         .  2275 

Died  by  sickness,  wounds,  and  various 
casualties,  from  26th  June  1793  to  24th 
June  1815, 1135' 

Discharged  during  same  period,    .         .   1485 

Unaccounted  for  during  same  period, 
having  been  left  sick  in  an  enemy's  country, 
prisoners,  &c.         .  .  .  .         .138 


When  it  is  considered  that  out  of  sevenly- 
fivo  year's  service,  forty-five  were  spent  in 
active  warfare,  the  trifling  loss  of  the  regiment 

^  Stewart's  Skekhes. 

*  There  were  no  exchange  of  men  and  officers  between 
this  and  the  first  battalion. 

°  The  number  of  men  who  died  in  this  battalion  from 
December  1803,  to  24th  October  1814,  was  322. 
The  number  discharged  and  transferred  to  the  first 
battalion  and  to  other  regiments,  from  1803  till  the 
reduction  in  1814,  was  965  men. 

'  The  deaths  by  sickness  in  the  second  battalion  are 
not  included.  This  battalion  sustained  very  little  loss 
in  war. 
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by  the  enemy  will  appear  extraordinary ;  and  the 
BmaUness  of  that  loss  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  determined  bravery  and  firmness 
of  the  men,  it  being  now  the  opinion  of  military 
men  that  troops,  who  act  vigorously,  suflfer 
less  than  those  who  are  slow  and  cautious  in 
their  operations. 

After  speudiag  several  months  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  the  regiment  marched  to  Calais  and 
embarked  for  England,  arriving  at  Eamsgate, 
December  19th  1815.  The  regiment  proceeded 
by  Deal  and  Dover  to  Hythe,  where  it  lay  two 
■weeks,  when  it  marched  to  Chelmsford. 

After  staying  two  weeks  in  Chelmsford 
Barracks,  the  regiment  proceeded  northwards 
to  Scotland  by  easy  stages,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  overwhelming  enthusiasm 
and  lavish  hospitality.  At  Cambridge,  for 
example.  Sergeant  Anton,  in  liis  Military 
Life,  tells  us,  the  bells  welcomed  the  Eoyal 
Highlanders  with  joy ;  every  table  smoked 
with  savoury  viands  for  their  entertainment, 
and  every  cellar  contributed  a  liberal  supply 
of  its  best  October  for  their  refreshment.  The 
same  thing  occurred  at  Huntingdon  and  other 
towns,  and  at  several  places  the  men  received 
a  donation  equal  to  two  day's  pay.  And  so 
it  was  at  every  town  through  which  the  regi- 
ment had  to  pass ;  the  men  were  feted  and 
petted  as  if  they  had  saved  their  country  from 
destruction. 

As  they  approached  Edinbui'gh,  the  whole 
population  seemed  to  have  poured  to  welcome 
them  to  its  arms.  Preceded  by  a  guard  of 
cavalry,  with  its  band  of  music,  they  entered 
the  city  amidst  the  loud  cheering  and  con- 
gratulatory acclamations  of  friends ;  while 
over  their  heads,  "from  a  thousand  windows, 
waved  as  many  banners,  plaided  scarfs,  or 
other  symbols  of  courtly  greetings."'  At 
Edinburgh  they  were  entertained  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  made  the  men  of  any  regi- 
ment but  a  "crack"  one  completely  lose  their 
heads;  but  the  self-possessed  Eoyal  Higli- 
landers,  while  heartily  enjoying  the  many 
good  things  provided  for  them,  and  grateful 
for  their  hearty  welcome,  seem  never  to  have 
forgotten  the  high  reputation  they  had  to 
maintain.' 

'  Anton'a  Military  Life,  p.  247. 

*  The  following  i.s  en  extract  from  the  account  pub- 


After  this,  for  many  years,  the  Eoyal  High- 
landers had  a  rest  from  active  service. 


1816—1854. 

The  Highland  Society's  Vase — Ireland— The  Whit? 
boys  —  Critical  Service  —  Anecdotes  —  Old  Ma- 
nceuvrcs— Bad  Management— The  Dublin  Medal 
— Gibraltar — Innovations — Regimental  Library — 
Malta— Ionian  Islands — Lieutenant-Colonel  Middle- 
tons  Farewell  Order— Scotland— Ireland— Malta- 
Corfu— Death  of  Major-General  Sir  R.  H.  Dick- 
Bermuda — Halifax— Home. 


We  have  already  narrated  (p.  374,  vol.  ii.) 
the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  High- 
land Society,  after  the  Egyptian  campaign, 
with  reference  to  the  42d.  From  1811  to 
1817,  endeavours  bad  been  frequently  made 
to  establish  a  better  feehng  between  tho 
officers  and  the  Highland  Society,  but  in 
vain:  the  Egypt ims  would  not  yield,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  vase  remained  at  tbe 
makers. 

After  the  return  of  the  regiment  from  the 
Waterloo  Campaign  in  1816,  H.E.H.  The  Duke 
of  York  became  the  mediator,  and  arranged 
that  the  vase  should  be  accepted  on  the  21st 
March  1817,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Alexandria.  By  this  time  only  two  of  the 
officers  who  had  served  in  Egypt  were  in  the 
regiment,  therefore  the  amicable  arrangement 
was  more  easily  arrived  at. 

It  was  at  Armagh  barracks,  on  Wednesday 
the  18th  of  June  1817,  that  the  vase  was 
presented  to  the  regiment.      At  the   time  4 

lished  at  the  time;  "Tuesday,  the  first  divLsion  of 
the  42d  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Robert  Henry  Dick  (who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  regiment,  on  tlie  death  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sir  Robert  Macara,  killed  at  Quatre  Bras), 
marched  into  the  Castle.  Major-General  Hope,  com- 
mander of  the  district,  and  Colonel  David  Stewart  of 
Garth,  accora]>anied  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment.  Not  only  the  streets  of  the  city 
were  crowded  beyond  all  former  precedent  with  spec- 
tators, but  the  windows,  and  even  the  house-tops, 
were  occupied.  The  road  from  Musselburgh,  a  distance 
of  six  miles,  was  filled  with  relations  and  friends  : 
and  so  great  was  the  crowd,  that  it  was  after  foui 
o'clock  before  they  arrived  at  the  Castle  Hill,  although 
they  passed  through  Portobello  about  two  o'clock.  It 
was  almost  impossible  for  these  gallant  men  to  get 
through  the  people,  particularly  in  the  city.  All  ths 
bells  were  rung,  and  they  were  everywhere  received 
with  the  loadost  acclamations." 
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companies  were  detached  to  Newry,  and  several 
other  detachments  were  absent  from  Armagh  ; 
therefore  not  more  than  about  3  companies  were 
present  at  the  ceremony.  The  parade  was  in  re- 
view order,  in  side  arms,  and  a  square  of  two  deep 
was  formed.  On  a  table  in  the  centre  was  the 
vase,  covered,  and  several  small  kegs  of  High- 
land whisky,  brought  over  from  Scotland  for 
the  express  purpose.  A  portion  of  the  corres- 
pondence with  the  Highland  Society  was  read 
by  the  Adiutaut:    Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert 


Henry  Dick  addressed  the  regiment :  the 
casks  of  whisky  were  broached,  and  the  cup 
filled.  The  Colonel  draidi  to  the  officers  and 
men,  the  staff  officers  followed,  and  afterwards 
the  captains  and  officers  drank  to  the  health  of 
their  respective  companies,  and  the  cup,  held 
by  both  hands,  and  kept  well  replenished, 
went  three  times  down  the  ranks.  All  was 
happiness  and  hilarity,  not  only  on  the  parade, 
but  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Thus    was  introduced  to  the  regiment   the 


Vase  presented  to  42d  Koyal  Highlanders  by  the  Highland  Society  of  London. 


beautiful  vase,  which,  for  elegance  and  design, 
IS  hardly  to  be  surpassed. 

Of  the  ofiicers  and  men  present  on  the 
occasion,  perhaps  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wheatley 
is  the  only  one  now  alive  (1874).  Of  the 
officers  in  the  regiment  at  the  time,  the  last 
of  them,  Captain  Donald  M'Donald,  died  at 
Musselburgh,  on  the  24th  September  1865, 
aged  82. 

The  day  of  "the  Cup"  was  long  remembered 
amongst  the  men,  and  it  was  always  en- 
thusiastically spoken  of  as  to  the  quality  and 


quantity  of  the  whisky.  The  vase  has  lately 
(1869)  been  renovated,  and  placed  on  an  ebony 
stand,  which  has  given  additional  grandeur  to 
its  elegance. 

The  regiment  left  Glasgow  in  April  of  this 
year,  and  proceeded  to  Ireland,  landing  at 
Donaghadee,  marching  thence  to  Armagh,  and 
detaching  parties  to  all  the  adjacent  towns. 
The  regiment  remained  in  Ireland  till  1825, 
moving  about  from  place  to  place,  and  occasion- 
ally taking  part  in  the  duties  to  which  the 
troops  were  liable,  on  account  of  the  disturbed 
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state  of  the  country.  Many  of  these  duties 
were  far  from  pleasant,  yet  the  42d  discharged 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  respect 
and  goodwill  of  the  natives  among  whom  they 
gojoiirned. 

In  June  1818,  the  regiment  marched  to 
Dundalk;  and  in  May  1819,  to  Dublin,  wliere 
ft  remained  upwards  of  twelve  months,  receiv- 
'jig  highly  commendatory  notices  in  orders,  from 
Major-General  White,  Major- General  Bulwer, 
and  Major-General  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant. 

On  the  29th  of  January  1820,  the  colonelcy 
of  the  regiment  was  conferred  on  Lieutenant- 
General  John  Eavl  of  Hopetoun,  G.C.B.,  from 
the  9  2d  Highlanders,  in  succession  to  General 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly. 

From  Dublin  the  regiment  marched,  in 
August,  to  Kilkenny  and  Clonmel,  and  whUe 
at  these  stations  its  appearance  and  discipline 
were  commended  in  orders  by  JIajor-General  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane,  and  Major-General  Egerton. 
The  regiment  marched,  in  October  1821,  to 
fiathkeale,  and  took  part  in  the  harassing  duties 
to  which  the  troops  in  the  county  of  Limerick 
were  exposed  during  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  and  its  conduct  procured  the  un- 
qualified approbation  of  the  general  ofhcera 
under  whom  it  served. 

In  July  1822,  the  regiment  marched  to 
Limerick,  and  the  orders  issued  after  the  usual 
half-yearly  inspections,  by  Major-General  Sir 
John  Lambert,  and  Major-General  Sir  John 
Elley,  were  highly  commendatory. 

From  Limerick  the  regiment  proceeded  to 
Buttevant,  in  July  1823,  and  afterwards  oc- 
cupied many  detached  stations  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  where  it  preserved  its  high  reputation  for 
correct  discipline,  and  for  general  efficiency, 
which  procured  for  it  the  encomiums  of  the 
inspecting  generals. 

On  the  death  of  General  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  G.C.B.,  the  colonelcy  was  conferred  on 
Major-General  Sir  George  jMurray,  G.C.B., 
G.C.H.  (see  portrait  in  steel  plate  of  Colonels 
of  42d),  from  the  72d,  or  the  Duke  of  Albany's 
Own  Highlanders,  by  commission,  dated  the 
6th  of  September  1823. 

The  following  details,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wheatley,  will 
give  the  reader  a  vivid  idea  of  the  state  of 
Ireland  at  this  time,  as  well  as  of  the  critical 


nature  of  the  duties  which  the  42d  had  to 
perform  : — 

The  42d,  which  was  quartered  at  Katlikeale, 
were  joined  in  these  duties  by  the  79th  and 
93d  ;  the  former  quartered  at  Limerick,  and 
the  latter  at  Emiis,  County  Clare.  AU  three 
regiments  were  higlily  and  deservedly  popular 
with  the  inhabitants. 

Detachments  were  posted  all  over  the  country 
in  every  village  or  hamlet,  where  a  house  could 
bo  hired  to  hold  from  12  to  30  men.  But 
little  could  be  done  towards  putting  the  Wliite- 
boys  down,  as  the  only  offence  against  the  law 
was  being  caught  in  arms.  But  as  soon  as  the 
Parliament  met,  the  "  Insurrection  Act  "was 
hurried  through  both  houses,  and  became  law 
Feb.  28,  1822.  By  the  Act  transportation  for 
seven  years  was  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
any  one  found  out  of  his  dwelling-place  any 
time  between  one  hour  after  sunset  and  sunrise 
in  a  proclaimed  district.  It  was  harrassLng 
duty  patrolling  over  the  country,  sometimes  all 
night,  calling  the  rolls,*  and  apprehending  such 
as  had  been  found  absent  on  former  occasions. 
The  law  waa  carried  out  by  what  was  called  a 
"  Bench  of  Magistrates,"  two  or  more,  with  a 
Sergeant-at-Law  as  president  All  field  officers 
and  captains  were  magistrates,  and  seven  years' 
transportation  was  the  only  sentence  the  bench 
coidd  give ;  the  prisoner,  had  either  to  be  let 
off  with  an  admonition, or,  transported.  When 
the  prisoner  was  brought,  in,  evidence  was 
simply  taken  that  he  was  found  out  of  his 
dwelling-place  at  an  unlawful  hour,  or  that  he 
was  absent  from  his  habitation  on  such  a  night 
when  the  roll  was  called.  The  local  magistrates 
knew  the  character  he  bore,  a  few  minutes  con- 
sultation was  held,  when  sentence  was  given, 
and  an  escort  being  already  at  the  court-house 
door,  the  prisoner  was  handcuffed  and  put  on 
a  cart.  The  words  were  given  "with  cartridge 
prime  and  load,  quick  march,"  and  off  to  the 
Cove  of  Cork,  where  a  ship  was  at  anchor  to 
receive  them.  This  summary  procedure  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  nightly  depredations.  The 
convicted  were  at  once  sent  off  to  Botany  Bay, 
now  Sydney.     Here  is  one  instance. 

Every  road  leading  out  of  Eathkeale  had  a 

*  Tliat  is,  calling  over  the  list  of  inmates  affixed  to 
the  inside  of  the  door  of  every  .house  and  cabin  to  know 
if  any  were  absent. 

3b 
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guard  or  outpost  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  near 
to  the  Askeaton-road  guard  lived  a  character 
known  as  "the  red  haired  man,"  a  noted  White- 
boy  (so  named  from  wearing  shirts  over  their 
clothes  when  on  thoir  nocturnal  excursions), 
who  had  taken  care  of  himself  from  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Insurrection  Act,  although  still  a 
leader  and  director  of  their  doings.  His  house 
was  close  to  the  guard,  and  there  were  special 
orders  to  watch  him,  and  at  uncertain  hours  to 
visit  the  house,  to  find  him  absent,  if  possible. 
On  an  evening  in  June,  the  sentry  called  to 
the  sergeant  of  the  guard  that  "  the  red  haired 
man,"  half  an  hour  back,  had  gone  into  a  house 
where  he  was  stiU."  The  sergeant  walked 
about,  the  retreat  beat,  and  watch  in  hand, 
he  kept  his  look-out ;  one  hour  after  sunset 
"the  red  haired  man"  came  out  without  liis 
hat,  and  laughing  heartily:  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  next  day  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Cove  of  Cork  ! ! 

Pages  could  be  filled  with  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  the  doings  of  the  several  portions 
of  the  regiment  in  their  various  quarters.  One 
more,  to  show  the  natural  inborn  Irish  inclina- 
tion for  fighting. — The  major  commanding  at 
Shannagolden,  while  standing  on  the  street  on 
a  fair-day,  was  thus  accosted  by  a  tall,  gaunt, 
wiry  man,  of  some  60  years  of  age.  "  Good 
morning  to  your  honour."  "  Good  morning, 
Mr  Sullivan."  "  I've  a  favour  to  ask  of  you. 
Major."  "  Well,  Mr  Sullivan,  what  can  I  do 
for  you?"  "Well,  your  honour  knows  that 
I've  been  a  loyal  man,  that  during  them  dis- 
turbed times  I  always  advised  the  boys  to 
give  up  tlie  foolish  nightrwork ;  that  I've 
caused  a  great  many  arms  to  be  given  up  to 
yourself.  Major."  Mr  Sullivan's  detail  of  his 
services  and  his  appreciation  of  them  being 
much  too  long  to  go  over,  it  ended  in : — "  It's 
a  long  time,  Jlajor,  since  the  boys  have  had  a 
fight,  and  all  that  I  want  is,  that  yourself 
and  your  men  will  just  keep  out  of  sight,  and 
remain  at  this  end  of  the  town,  till  me  and  my 
boys  go  up  to  the  fair,  and  stretch  a  few  of  the 
Wliichgeralds."  (fitzgei-dlds,  the  opposite  fac 
tion.)  "  Oh,  then,  Major,  we'll  not  be  lonj 
about  it,  just  to  stretch  a  dozen  or  two  of  them 
Whichgeralds,  and  then  I'll  engage  we'll  go 
home  quietly."  Much  to  Mr  Sullivan's  dis- 
appointment, the  Major  replied  that  he  could 


not  allow  the  peace  to  be  broken,  and  grievously 
crest-fallen,  Mr  S.  went  to  report  the  failure 
of  his  request  to  the  fine  set  of  young  Sul- 
livans  wlio  were  in  sight,  waiting  the  issue 
of  the  singular  application,  and  ready  to  ha 

let  loose  on  the  Fitzgeralds.     A  Mr  V , 

a  local  magistrate,  who  was  standing  with 
the  Major,  said  that  it  would  tend  much  to 
break  up  the  combination  of  Whiteboyism  to 
let  the  factions  fight  among  themselves,  and 
tliat  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  wink  at  the 
Sullivans  having  a  turn  with  their  opponents; 
but  the  Major  would  not  entertain  the  idea 
of  having,  possibly,  lialf-a-dozen  murders  to 
think  of 

In  1821,  on  the  day  the  head  quaitsr  division 
marched  out  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  en  route 
from  Kilkenny  to  Eathkeale,  a  man  dropped 
out  of  the  ranks  without  leave, partingwith  some 
friends  of  the  79th,  then  quartered  in  Limerick, 
when  the  rear  guard  came  up;  poor  David  Hill 
was  found  senseless  on  the  road,  with  a  deep  cut 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  musket  gone. 
On  reacliing  Eathkeale,  he  was  tried  by  a  Court 
Martial  held  in  a  square,  formed  there  and  then 
before  the  regiment  was  dismissed.  He  was 
sentenced  to  300  lashes,  and  to  pay  for  his 
musket.  It  was  what  would  rightly  now  be 
considered  an  unnecessarily  cruel  individual 
suffering,  though  the  most  stringent  discipline 
was  required,  as  the  regiment  was  virtually  in 
an  enemy's  country. 

About  three  months  afterwards  an  officer 
of  the  79th  was  out  snipe  shooting,  near  to 
the  scene  of  poor  Hill's  misfortune.  A  country- 
man entered  into  conversation  with  the  officer, 
watched  his  opportunity,  knocked  him  over, 
and  was  off  with  the  gun.  Two  of  the  3d  light 
dragoons  on  dispatch  duty,  from  Eathkeale  for 
Limerick,  saw  it ;  one  of  them  leaped  wall 
after  wall,  and  appreliended  the  culprit.  A 
special  commission  was  at  the  time  sitting  in 
Limerick,  1)}'  wliich  he  was  tried  next  day,  and 
hanged  a  day  or  two  after.  On  tlie  scaffold 
he  confessed  that  it  was  he  who  had  knocked 
over  the  Highlander  (Hill),  and  told  the  priest 
where  the  gun  was  hid.  When  it  was  re- 
covered it  was  found  cut  down  to  make  it  a 
"  handy  gun."     It  was  given  over  to  Hill. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wheatley,  who  was  with 
the  42d  at  tliis  time,  was  himself  an  ear-witness 
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to  the  following  : — About  ten  minutes  after  he 
and  his  comrade  reached,  their  billets  at  Kath- 
keale,  the  man  of  the  house  came  in  from  his 
work,  evidently  not  aware  of  the  soldiers' 
presence.  From  the  kitchen  and  stable,  one 
apartment,  there  was  overheard  the  following 
catechism  between  the  father  and  a  cliild 
about  four  years  old  :— "  Well  Dan,  have  you 
been  a  good  boy  all  day  V  "  Yes,  father." 
"  Come  to  my  knee,  Dan  ;  now  tell  me,  what 
wiU  you  do  to  the  peeler,  Dan  V  "  I'll  shoot 
him,  father,  I  will"  "  You'll  shoot  him,  wUl 
you  ?"  ••  Yes,  father,  when  I'm  big  like  brother 
PhiU."  "Ah,  you're  a  fine  fellow,  Dan;  there's 
a  penny  for  you  to  buy  bread."  Comment  is 
unnecessary.^ 

In  September  1823  the  42d,  along  with  the 
other  regiments  in  the  Munster  district,  was 
taught  the  "  Torrance  "  system  of  drill,  which 
this  year  superseded  the  cumbrous  old  "  Dun- 
das."  This  system  effected  an  entire  change  in 
the  drOi,  particularly  in  the  field  movements  and 
the  platoon  exercise.  Before  this  the  wheeling 
or  counter-marching  of  a  column  was  unknown. 
He  was  a  rash  commanding  officer  who  at- 
tempted an  echelon  movement  in  quick  time, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  upon  before  a 
general  officer.  The  marching  past  in  slow 
time  was  such  a  curiosity,  that  it  is  worthy  of 
record.  At  every  angle,  the  command  "Halt, 
left  wheel,  halt,  dress,  march,"  was  given,  and 
such  work  it  was  again  to  step  off  in  time 
with  the  preceding  company ;  about  one  in 
twenty  could  do  it.  Altogether,  a  drill  book  of 
"  Dundas's  18  manoeuvres"  would  be  a  curious 
study  for  the  present  day  ;  and  that  corps  was 
to  be  admired  whose  Colonel  could  put  them 
through  "  the  18  manoeuvres."  At  present  the 
whole  could  be  done  in  20  minutes,  and  as  to 
skirmishing  it  was  almost  unknown,  except  in 
rifle  and  light  infantry  corps. 

Long  marches  were  common  in  those  days. 
The  following  account  of  a  long  march  while 
in  Ireland,  illustrates  well  the  sad  want  of 
system  at  this  time  in  connection  with  the  army, 
and  the  little  attention  paid  to  the  men's  welfare. 

In  the  month  of  May  1819,  the  regiment 

'  Peelers  and  Bobbies  are  names  by  wlxich  the 
police  are  sometimes,  even  yet,  referred  to.  They 
were  embodied  under  an  Act  brought  in  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  about  1820.  In  1823  it  was  extended  to  all 
Ireland. 


was  ordered  from  Dundalk  to  DubKn.  The 
detachment  (of  one  subaltern  and  twenty  men) 
at  Cootehill,  in  County  Cavan,  was  ordered, 
when  relieved,  to  march  to  Ardee,  and  thence 
to  Drogheda,  to  join  a  division  under  a  field 
officer  for  Dublin.  The  relieving  party  of  tlie 
3d  Buffs  did  not  arrive  until  after  mid- day  on 
the  21st  of  i\Iay,  when  the  detachment  of  the 
42d  marched  by  Shercock  under  the  belief 
that  they  would  halt  at  Kingscourt  for  the 
night,  18  miles  from  Cootehill.  But,  alas! 
they  marched  on  amidst  pelting  rain,  and 
reached  Ardee  between  11  and  12  o'clock  at 
night,  13  mUes  from  Kingscourt,  with  the 
pipe-clay  so  thoioughly  washed  from  their 
belts  (cross  in  those  days),  that  they  were  quite 
brown.  The  question  will  naturally  arise,  why 
did  they  not  stop  at  Kingscourt  ?  even  that 
distance  being  a  long  day's  march.  There  was 
a  reason.  The  end  of  the  month  was  the  24th 
day  at  tliis  time,  and  from  some  neglect  or 
mistake  the  officer  was  short  of  money  to  keep 
the  men  all  night  at  Kingscourt.  But  42d 
soldiers  made  no  complaints,  on  any  occasion, 
in  those  days.  With  the  consolatory  saying, 
"  what  we  march  to-day  we  wUl  not  have  to 
march  to-morrow,"  the  march  was,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, made  cheerfully,  although  every  man 
carried  his  full  kit. 

At  this  period  there  was  a  lamentable  want 
of  organisation  and  good  management  in  many 
particulars.  For  instance,  there  was  a  garrison 
field  day  every  Thursday  (in  Dubhn  1819-20), 
and  the  guards  who  went  on  at  ten  o'clock  the 
previous  day  had  nothing  sent  to  them  in  the 
way  of  food  from  the  scanty  dinner  of  Wed- 
nesday, till  they  reached  their  barracks  about 
seven  or  eight  the  following  evening. 

Pay-sergeants  were  always  consulted  in  all 
matters  of  interior  economy,  whether  it  regard- 
ed the  supply  of  necessaries  or  improvements 
in  messing,  and  they  look,ed  upon  it  as  an 
innovation  on  their  rights  to  propose  any  plan 
for  the  good  of  the  soldiers,  by  which  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  pay  would  have  been 
diverted  from  passing  through  their  (the  pay 
sergeants')  hands  ;  and  thus  a  great  portion  of 
tlie  men  were  always  in  debt.  A  baneful  sys- 
tem it  was,  when  men  were  allowed  to  be  in 
debt  to  the  sergeant  to  the  extent  of  several 
pounds. 
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During  the  time  the  regiment  was  quartered 
ui  DubUii  in  1819,  a  breakfast  mess  was  estab- 
lished, much  to  the  benefit  of  the  soldier,  who 
until  this  time  had  pleased  himself  regarding 
that  meal.  Bread  and  water  satisfied  some, 
while  others  indulged  themselves  according  to 
their  taste  or  ability  to  procure  what  was 
agreeable  to  them. 

In  1819  a  regimental  medal  (bearing  on  one 
side  the  names  Corunna,  Fuentes  D'Onor, 
Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive,  Orthes,  Toulouse, 
Peninsula)  was  struck  in  Dublin,  and  issued  to 
those  entitled  to  wear  it — at  their  own  expense. 
The  authority  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York,  at  the  time  commander-in-chief,  was 
obtained  for  the  wearing  of  it.  Many  good 
and  gallant  soldiers  wore  them  in  the  regiment 
for  years,  but  they  quickly  disappeared,  al- 
though few  of  them  were  disoliarged  under  19 
and  20  years'  service.  The  last  of  them  were 
discharged  between  1830  and  1834.  Many 
inquiries  have  been  made  concerning  this 
medal,  which  has  puzzled  collectors,  but  on 
the  authority  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  ^V^leatley, 
the  above  is  a  correct  account  of  its  origin  and 
history. 

Leaving  the  province  of  Munster,  in  June 
1825,  the  regiment  received  a  highly  commen- 
datory communication  from  Lieutenant^General 
Sir  Jolm  Lambert,  expressing  the  high  sense 
he  entertained  of  the  discipline  and  conduct  of 
the  corps.  It  afterwards  marched  to  Dublin, 
where  it  was  stationed  three  months. 

The  regiment  was  divided  into  six  service 
and  four  depot  companies,  and  the  service 
companies  received  orders  to  proceed  to  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Gibraltar.  They  accord- 
ingly marched  from  ■.Dublin,  for  embarkation 
at  the  Cove  of  Cork,  on  board  His  Majesty's 
ship  "  Albion,"  and  the  "  Sovereign  "  and 
"  Niima"  transports  :  the  last  division  arrived 
at  Gibraltar  in  the  middle  of  December.  The 
depot  companies  were  removed  from  Ireland  to 
Scotland. 

On  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  the  regiment  occupied 
Windmill-hiU  Barracks,  and  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Rosia,  where  it  was  stationed  dur- 
ing the  year  1827. 

In  February  1828,  the  regiment  took  posses- 
sion of  a  wing  of  the  grand  casemates.  As  an 
■epidemic  fever  prevailed  in  the  garrison,  from 


which  the  regiment  suffered  severely,  it  en- 
camped, in  September,  on  the  neutral  ground. 
Its  loss  from  the  fever  was.  Ensign  Charles 
Stewart,  6  sergeants,  and  53  rank  and  file. 

The  regiment  returned  to  the  .grand  case- 
mates on  the  9th  of  January  1829  ;  again 
encamped  in  the  neutral  ground  in  July,  leav- 
ing in  barracks  the  men  who  had  recovered 
from  the  fever.  It  returned  within  the  for- 
tress in  October. 

As  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  record  with 
regard  to  the  doings  of  the  regiment  during 
the  six  years  it  was  at  Gibraltar,  where  it  took 
its  share  of  the  usual  garrison  work,  we  shall 
again  recur  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wheatley's 
memoranda,  and  present  the  reader  with  some 
interesting  notes  on  the  manners,  customs,  &c., 
of  the  regiment  about  this  time.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, note  here,  that  in  1825,  the  regiment  was 
ajmed  mtli  "  The  Long  Land  Tower  "  musket, 
being  the  only  corps  of  the  Une  to  which  it 
was  issued  ;  and  again,  in  1840,  it  was  the 
first  corps  to  receive  the  percussion  musket,  in 
lx)th  cases,  through  the  interest  of  Sir  George 
Murray,  its  colonel 

The  bugle,  for  barrack  duty,  was  introduced 
in  1828,  whilst  the  42d  was  encamped  on  the 
neutral  ground,  Gibraltar,  during  the  epidemic 
fever.  Before  this  the  solitary  bugler  of  the 
regiment  sounded  part  of  "quick  march"  for 
the  guard,  and  had  about  h.ilf-a-dozen  calls  for 
the  light  company,  whose  knowledge  of  skir- 
mishing barely  extended  to  the  covering  of  an 
advance  in  line.  In  the  following  year,  and 
1830,  it  was  taken  up  in  reality,  and  the  corps 
soon  became  famous  for  their  skirmLshing :  not 
that  either  the  bugle  calls  for  barracks  or  the 
light  infantry  drill  was  without  its  enemies, 
ladeed,  in  general,  the  officers  were  averse  to 
the  "  new  fangled  innovations,"  and,  in  some 
instances,  complained  that  they  could  not  unde^ 
stand  the  bugle  even  for  the  men's  breakfast, 
dinner,  &c.,  and  wished  a  return  to  the  drum ! 
However,  the  innovations,  with  numerous 
others,  were  supported  by  the  commanding 
officers,  and  in  due  time  the  42d  became  equal 
to  its  neighbours. 

While  at  Gibraltar,  in  1830,  a  regimental 
library  was  started,  and  continued  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  for  many  years.  Its  history,  as 
told   by    one    of  its   originators.    Lieutenant- 
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Colonel  Wlieatley,  is  extremely  interesting. 
[t  deserves  to  be  reaorded,  as  it  was  creditable 
to  the  corps,  and  equally  so  to  the  men  who  so 
nobly  supported  it.  At  this  time,  such  institu- 
tions were  unknown  in  the  army ;  indeed,  if 
anything,  they  were  discouraged. 

The  regiment  was  quartered  with  the  43d  in 
the  grand  casemates,  in  February  1830.  The 
sergeant-major  of  that  corps  had  a  small  library, 
his  private  propertj',  collected  at  sales  of  books 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  famous  garrison 
library ;  he  from  that  formed  a  circulating 
library,  lending  books  at  a  certain  rate  per 
month.  It  was.  spoken  of  in  the  orderly- 
room  one  day,  after  the  finish  of  the 
morning's  duty,  and  Sir  Charles  Gordon  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  in  a  Scotch  regiment 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  instituted.  As 
soon  as  he  left,  the  pay  sergeants  were  called, 
and  desired,  by  nine  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  to  give  a  return  of  the  number  of  sub- 
Bcribers  willing  to  pay  six  days'  pay  of  their 
rank,  to  be  levied  in  three  monthly  instalments, 
and  after  the  third  month,  to  pay  a  subscription 
of  sixpence  a  month.  A  return  of  224  was 
given  in,  and  it  having  willingly  been  approved 
of  by  Sir  Charles,  immediate  steps  were  taken 
to  establish  the  library.  A  large  order  was  sent 
off  to  the  Messrs  Tegg,  of  London,  and  within 
a  month,  what  from  a  purchase  of  old  works 
from  the  garrison  library,  and  donations  of 
books  from  the  officers,  the  library  was  in 
good  reading  order.  The  officers  were  most 
liberal  in  their  donations.  The  members  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  various  alterations  were 
made  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1836  the 
subscriptions  were  reduced  to  fourpence.  The 
funds  were  always  fully  able  to  meet  any  charge 
of  conveyance  whilst  at  home,  from  1836  to 
1841,  and  again  from  1852  to  1854.  On  being 
ordered  to  Turkey  in  1854,  the  whole  of  the 
books  were  disposed  of,  because  the  Govern- 
ment reading-rooms  and  libraries  had  been  in 
force  some  time  before  this,  and  some  corps  had 
been  ordered  to  do  away  with  the  regimental 
ones.  At  the  time  of  its  being  broken  up,  it 
contained  nearly  3000  volumes,  and  during  its 
existence  was  highly  creditable  to  the  regiment. 

In  1832,  the  regiment  received  orders  to 
leave  Gibraltar  and  proceed  to  Malta,  embark- 
ing on  the  13th  January,  when  the  governor, 


Sir  William  Houston,  expressed  in  garrison 
orders  "  that  the  42d  Eoyal  Highlanders  had 
embarked  in  a  manner  fully  supporting  their 
high  character  for  discipline  and  good  conduct, 
and  he  regretted  their  departure."  After  re- 
maining at  Malta  till  December  1834,  the 
regiment  was  removed  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
where  it  stayed  till  June  1836,  having  by  that 
time  completed  a  period  of  ten  years  and  six 
months'  service  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  42d  left  Corfu  for  Britain  on  the  30tn 
of  June,  and  was  accompanied  to  the  place  of 
embarkation  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
Major-General  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who,  on 
its  being  formed  on  the  esplanade,  addressed  it 
in  the  following  terms  : — - 

"  Colonel  Middletnn,  Officers,  Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers,  and  Soldiers  of  the  Royal- 
Highlanders, 

"  I  have  come  hither  to  assure  you,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Forty-second  has  given  me  tlie 
highest  degree  of  satisfaction  during  the  time 
it  has  been  under  my  orders,  and  I  wish  to 
express  to  you  the  deep  regret  I  feel  at  the 
departure  of  this  gallant  and  distinguished  corps 
from  the  station  under  my  command. 

"  The  highest  professional  obligation  of  a 
regiment,  is  to  act  so  as  to  render  itself  dreaded 
as  well  as  respected  by  enemies.  This  the 
Forty-second  has  hitherto  nobly  and  effect- 
ually done  ;  and  that  power,  though  it  exists 
unimpaired  in  the  condition  of  this  regiment, 
reposes  for  the  present  happily  in  peace. 

"  It  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  a  British  soldier 
to  conciliate,  by  personal  demeanour  and  in- 
dividual conduct,  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his 
fellow-subjects  at  home,  and  wherever  he  may 
be  serving  abroad,  to  cultivate  the  best  terms, 
and  gain  the  respect  and  good  wiU  of  all  classes 
of  persons  in  the  community  of  the  place 
where  he  may  be  quartered.  This,  too.  Forty- 
second,  you  have  well  done  !  The  good  terms 
which  so  happily  subsist  between  the  protector 
and  the  protected  here,  have  not  only  been  un- 
disturbed, but  cemented  by  your  good  conduct ; 
and  it  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have 
heard  it  declared  by  the  highest  authorities  here, 
that  you  take  with  you  the  regard,  respect,  and 
good  wishes  of  this  population.  As  I  was 
honoured  by  having  this  regiment  placed  under 
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my  orders,  and  I  am  highly  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  corps  to  the  moment  of  its  de- 
parture, so  should  I  feel  gratified  if  I  shoiJd 
have  the  good  fortune  to  have  you  again  under 
my  command.  If  this  shoidd  be  in  peace,  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  renewing  the  agree- 
able intercourse  I  have  had  with  the  officers, 
and  the  pleasing  duties  I  have  had  to  discharge 
with  you.  Should  a  renewal  of  the  connection 
take  place  in  war,  it  will  afford  me  much  delight 
and  satisfaction,  and  I  shall  feel  great  honour 
conferred  upon  me  by  being  again  associated 
with  a  corps,  which,  I  well  know,  would  acquire 
fresh  inscriptions  to  its  own  renown,  and  to 
the  honour  of  our  country,  on  the  banners  which 
have  braved  many  a  hard-fought  battle-field, 
and  which  have  waved  triumphantly  over  many 
a  victory  !     Forty-second,  farewell  !" 

The  regiment,  on  landing  at  Leith,  on  the  7tli 
September  1836,  after  19  years  absence  from 
Scotland,  was  joined  by  the  depot  companies 
awaiting  it  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  It  remained 
till  the  spring  of  1838,  when  it  embarked  from 
Glasgow  for  Dublin,  where  it  remained  until 
the  beginning  of  1841.  While  in  Ireland,  new 
colours  were  presented  tothe42d,  March?,  1839. 

AVhile  at  Limerick,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mid- 
dleton  reluctantly  retired  from  the  command 
of  the  regiment,  and  issued  the  following 
pathetic  farewell  order  : — 

"New  Barracks,  Limerick, 
V2lh  Augtist,  1539. 
"  Regimental  Order. 

"  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  is  persuaded  that 
the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  reginjent  will  enter  into  his 
feelings,  and  easily  beKeve  that  it  caused  him 
many  a  heart-rending  struggle  before  he  brought 
himself  to  the  sad  conclusion  of  severing  ties 
wliich  connected  his  destiny  for  thirty-si.x  years 
with  that  of  the  42d,  and  which,  but  for  one 
consideration,  nothing  on  this  side  the  grave 
could  have  induced  him  to  do.  That  con- 
sideration they  cannot  bo  ignorant  of,  and 
which  he  is  sure  they  will  duly  appreciate. 

"  It  remains  with  him,  therefore,  only  to 
return  them,  collectively  and  individually,  the 
warmest  expression  of  his  thanks  for  the  cordial 
and  unremitting  manner  with  which  they  co- 
operated with  him  in  the  various  duties  connected 
with  his  command,  which  made  his  situation 


truly  an  enviable  one ;  indeed,  he  may  with 
truth  assert  without  alloy,  until  now,  when 
bidding  the  regiment  farewell.  In  his  sorrow, 
however,  it  affords  him  consolation  to  think 
that  he  resigns  his  proud  and  enviable  charge 
into  the  hands  of  Major  Johnstone,  so  capable 
in  every  way  of  maintaining  their  discipline, 
and  watching  over  the  best  interest  of  the  regi 
ment.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  hopes  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers, 
will  give  the  same  imdeviating  support  to  him 
that  they  have  on  every  occasion  given  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  the  recollection  of  which 
can  never  be  banished  from  his  mind;  and 
wherever  his  future  lot  may  be  cast,  his  heart 
will  always  be  with  the  Eoyal  Highlanders;  in 
saying  which,  should  a  tablet  be  over  his  tomb, 
the  only  epitaph  he  would  vnsh.  engraved  upon 
it  would  be,  that  he  once  belonged  to  the  42d." 

In  January  1841,  the  si.x  service  companies 
left  Ireland  for  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  in  May 
following,  the  depot  companies  left  Dublin  for 
Scotland,  being  stationed  at  Stirling,  which 
they  quitted  in  March  1842,  for  Aberdeen. 

The  42d  and  eight  other  regiments'"  having 
been  augmented  to  an  establishment  of  1 
lieutenant>colonel,  2  majors,  12  captains,  14 
lieutenants,  10  ensigns,  6  staff  officers,  67 
sergeants,  25  drummers,  and  1200  rank  and 
file  ;  the  Boyal  Highlanders  received  upwards 
of  400  Scots  volunteers  from  other  corps  (ISO 
of  whom  were  furnished  by  the  72d,  79th, 
92d,  and  93d  Highland  regiments),  towards 
the  completion  of  their  new  establishment; 
and  the  depot  was  moved  to  Aberdeen  in 
May,  where  it  was  formed  into  6  companies, 
to  be  termed  the  Reserve  Battalion,  and  its 
organisation  rapidly  proceeded. 

la  August  1842,  when  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  Victoria  visited  Scotland,  the  reserve 
battalion  of  the  Royal  Highlanders  furnished 
a  guard  of  honour  for  Her  Majesty  at  Dupphn, 
Taymouth,  Drummond,  and  Stirling  Castles, 
and  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant^colonel  was 
conferred  on  the  commanding  officer,  Major 
James  Macdougall. 

In  November  1842,  the  reserve  battalion 
embarked  from  Gosport  for  ]\Ialta,  to  be  joined 
by  the  first  battalion  from  the  Ionian  Islands. 

»  The  12tli,  20th,  23d,  45th,  71st,  91st,  97th,  and 
second  battalion  Kille  Brigade. 
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The  headquarters  and  three  companies  of 
the  first  battalion,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnstone,  embarked  at 
Cephalonia,  and  landed  at  Malta  on  the  20th 
February;  the  other  three  companies  arrived 
at  Malta  from  Zante  on  the  27th  March. 

Whentheregimentembarked  at  Cephalonia, 
the  Eegent,  the  Bishop,  and  all  the  dignitaries 
saw  Colonel  Johnstone,  the  officers  and  men 
to  the  boats,  and  the  leave-taking  was  nearly 
as  touching  as  the  one  at  Corfu  in  1836.  The 
Eegent  of  the  Island  and  the  Civil  authorities 
subsequently sentalarge  gold  medal  to  Colonel 
Johnstone,  with  CepLalos  and  his  dog  on  one 


side  of  it,  and  the  Colonel's  name   on  the 
other.  ^ 

On  the  29th  of  December  1843,  Geneial 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Mui'ray, 
G.C.B.,  was  removed  to  the  1st,  or  the  Royal 
Regiment  of  Foot,  in  succession  to  General 
Lord  Lynedoch,  deceased ;  and  the  colonelcy 
of  the  42d  Royal  Highlanders  was  conferred 
on  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
ELC.B.  (Adjutant-General  of  the  Forces), from 
the  67th  regiment.  Sir  George  Murray  on 
his  removal,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cameron,  commanding  the  regiment, 
from  which  the  following  are  esti-acts  : — 


Colonel  Johnstone's  MedaL 


"  I  cannot  leave  the  command  of  the  Forty- 
second  Royal  Highlanders  without  requesting 
you  to  express  to  them,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
how  high  an  honour  I  shall  always  esteem  it 
to  have  been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  which,  by  its  exemplary 
conduct  in  every  situation,  and  by  its  dis- 
tinguished valour  in  many  a  well-fought  field, 
has  earned  for  itself  so  large  a  share  of  esteem 
and  of  renown  as  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Forty-second  regiment. 

"Wherever  the  military  service  of  our  coun- 
try may  hereafter  require  the  presence  of  the 
Royal  Highlanders,  my  most  friendly  wishes 
and  best  hopes  will  always  accompany  them, 
and  it  will  aiford  me  the  greatest  pleasm-e  to 
learn  that  harmony  and  mutual  goodwill  con- 
tinue,as  heretofore,  to  prevail  throughout  their 
ranks ;  and  that  discipline,  so  essential  to  the 
honom'  and  success  of  every  military  body,  is 


upheld  amongst  them,  not  more  by  the  vigilance 
and  the  good  example  of  those  in  command, 

3  Lientenant-Colonel  Johnstone  appropriately  ac- 
knowledged tile  honour  thus  conferred  upon  hiia  by 
his  Cephalonian  friends  : — 

"Farewell  to  Cephalonia,  1843. 
"  Gentlemen, 

"Nobili  e  can  Signori. 

"I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  sense  of  your 
kindness,  or  how  much  I  feel  honoured  by  the  an- 
nouncement you  have  just  made  me  of  the  intention 
of  my  friends  in  Cephalonia  to  present  me  with  a 
medal,  on  my  departure  from  this  Island.  As  a  proof 
of  yours  and  their  esteem,  I  cannot  valne  it  too 
highly,  nor  can  I  fail,  however  poor  my  merits  may 
have  been,  to  appreciate  the  generosity  of  feeling 
whii?h  has  actuated  you  on  this  occasion. 

Your  allusions  to  the  42d  and  my  family  have  been 
most  gratifying  to  me,  and  one  and  aD  desire  to  join 
me  in  every  good  wisli  for  your  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. May  this  happiness  be  long  continued  to  you  ; 
and  may  the  zeal  and  ability  for  which  so  many  of  you 
are  distinguished  be  honourably  and  usefully  employed 
in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  your  country." 
"  Dear  Friends,  farewell, 

"Cari  Cefeleni  Amici  Addio." 
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than  by  the  desire  of  aU  to  discharge  regularly, 
faithfuUy,  and  zealously,  the  several  duties 
which  it  belongs  to  each  respectively  to  per- 
form. "WTiilst  the  Koyal  Highlanders  persevere 
(as  I  feel  confident,  by  my  long  acquaintance 
with  them,  both  before  and  during  the  period 
if  my  having  the  honour  to  command  them, 
;hat  they  always  will)  in  the  same  path  of 
duty  which  they  have  hitherto  followed,  they 
will  never  cease  to  add  to  that  high  reputation 
which  they  have  already  achieved  for  them- 
selves, and  for  their  native  land." 

Until  the  42d  went  to  Corfu,  in  December 
1834,  according  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wheatr 
ley,  no  Highland  regiment  had  ever  been  seen 
there,  and  the  natives  flocked  from  aU  parts  of 
the  island  to  see  the  wonderful  soldiers.  Many 
of  the  natives,  no  doubt,  had  heard  something 
of  the  dress,  but  could  only  tliink  of  it  as  being 
like  the  Albanian  kilt,  nor  would  they  believe 
that  the  knees  were  bare.  The  Greeks,  says  the 
Colonel,  are  very  stoical,  but  at  the  parade  next 
day  (Sunday),  on  the  esplanade,  they  could  not 
conceal  their  excitement.  Both  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  42d  were  very  popular  at 
Corfu  ;  and  when,  after  an  absence  of  four 
years  and  a-half  on  home  service,  the  regiment 
returned  to  the  island  in  1841,  the  islanders 
regarded  it  as  a  compliment,  and  declared  that 
"  the  regiment  had  only  been  sent  to  England 
to  get  percussion  muskets." 

On  February  10th,  1846,  was  killed  in  action 
at  Sobraon  in  India,  Major-General  Sir  R.  H. 
Dick,  wlio  had  entered  the  42d  as  ensign  in 
1800.  He  served  with  the  second  battalion  of 
the  78th  in  Sicily  in  1806  ;  was  wounded  at 
tlie  battle  of  Maida;  was  in  Calabria  and 
Egypt,  in  1807  ;  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
Rosetta.  He  was  in  the  Peninsula  from  1809, 
and  was  wounded  at  Waterloo.  In  the  entrance 
of  St  Giles'  Church,  Edinburgh,  is  a  tablet  to 
his  memory,  erected  by  the  officers  of  the  42d 
in  1846. 

The  two  battalions  remained  at  Mal^.a  until 
1847,  when  both  were  ordered  to  Bermuda, 
rhe  first  sailed  on  the  27th  February,  and 
landed  three  companies  (head-quarters)  at 
Hamilton,  and  three  companies  at  Ireland 
Island  on  the  16th  April.  The  reserve  bat- 
talion embarked  in  March,  and  landed  at  St. 
George's  Island  on  the  24th  of  April 


On  the  1st  April  1850,  the  reserve  battalion 
was  consohdated  into  the  first,  forming  a 
regiment  of  ten  companies  of  1-000  rank  and 
file.  In  May  1851,  three  companies  were 
separated  from  the  regiment  to  be  sent  to  Scot- 
land, to  be  joined  by  the  depot  company  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on  4th  June,  the  six 
service  companies  embarked  on  board  the 
"  Resistance,"  and  on  the  following  day  sailed 
for  Halifax  (JVova  Scotia),  where  they  arrived 
on  the  12th,  sending  out  detachments  to  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  Cape  Breton,  and  Annapolis, 
in  all  200  officers  and  men. 

The  regiment  was  relieved  by  the  66th  at 
Bermuda,  and  replaced  the  88th  at  Halifax, 
ordered  home.  The  depot  left  Bermuda  for 
Aberdeen  on  1 3th  July. 

Before  leaving,  a  letter,  complimenting  the 
regiment  higlily  on  its  commendable  conduct 
while  in  Bermuda,  was  forwarded  to  Colonel 
Cameron  by  his  Excellency  the  governor.  We 
give  the  following  address  from  "  the  Corpora- 
tion and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
parish  of  St.  George,"  which  was  presented  to 
Colonel  Cameron  on  June  3d,  1851. 
"  To  Lieutenant- Colonel  D.  A.  Cameron, 
42d  R.  H.  Commandant,  ^c,  ^c,  ^c. 

"  Sir,— As  Her  Majesty's  42d  regiment  under 
your  command  is  about  to  leave  these  Islands, 
we  cannot  allow  its  departure  without  expres- 
sing our  esteem  for  the  kindly  feelings  which 
have  existed  between  the  inhabitants  and  the 
42d,  during  the  four  years'  residence  in  this 
garrison.  The  urbanity  and  aflability  of  the 
oSicers,  the  steady  and  upright  conduct  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  have  been 
eminently  conspicuous.  To  our  knowledge, 
not  a  man  of  your  gallant  and  distinguished 
corps  has  been  convicted  of  any  crime  before 
the  civil  authorities  of  tliis  colony;  a  very 
gratifying  circumstance,  and  bespeaking  the 
high  state  of  discipline  of  the  regiment. 

"  To  yourself,  Sir,  officers,  and  men,  we  sin- 
cerely tender  our  best  wishes  for  your  future 
welfare  ;  and  assured  are  we,  that  should  the 
time  arrive  for  the  '  Forty-second '  to  be 
called  into  active  service,  they  wiU  display  that 
loyalty  and  valour  for  which  they  are  so  justly 
renowned.  Wishing  you  a  safe  and  pleasant 
passage, — We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  youi 
obedient,  humble  servants  : — 


LORD       CLYDE. 
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"  (Signed  by  the  Mayor,  Corporation,  and 
other  Inhabitants  of  the  town  and  parish  of 
St  George.) " 

To  this  Colonel  Cameron  made  a  suitable 
reply. 

This  shows  the  esteem  in  which  the  regiment 
was  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bermuda,  and 
it  was  well  deserved.  Not  a  man  had  been 
convicted  before  the  civil  authorities ;  it  was 
something  new  to  the  Bermudans,  and  a  sub- 
ject which  they  often  dwelt  upon. 

The  mean  strength  of  the  regiment  in  the 
Islands  for  four  years  and  two  months,  viz  : — 
April  1847  to  June  1851,  was  1090  ;  and  the 
deaths,  including  accidents,  &c.,  were  only  31, 
being  much  less  than  the  usual  mortality  at 
home.  The  regiment  that  the  42d  had  relieved 
{1st  and  reserve  battalions  of  the  20th)  sus- 
tained a  heavy  loss — several  hundreds — from 
cholera  ;  and  the  56th,  which  replaced  it,  lost 
6  officers  and  224  men,  in  the  autumn  of  1853. 

Early  in  1852,  the  several  detachments  re- 
joined at  Halifax,  and  on  the  29th  May  the 
regiment  (again  in  the  "  Resistance ")  em- 
barked to  return  home,  and  on  July  16tli 
anchored  at  Greenock.  They  landed  on  the 
19th,  and  proceeded  by  rail  to  Stirling,  tliree 
companies  going  to  Perth,  and  two  to  Dun- 
dee. The  depot  was  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  service  companies  in  Stirling  Castle.  The 
regiment  had  been  absent  from  Scotland  up- 
wards of  14  years,  viz.,  since  embarking  at 
Glasgow  for  Dublin  in  1838. 

Early  in  April  1853,  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land. On  the  22d  headquarters  left  Stirling, 
and  proceeded  to  Weedon,  detaching  two  com- 
panies to  Northampton.  On  the  14th  of 
June  left  Weedon  for  Chobham.  It  was  there 
encamped  with  the  1st  Life  Guards ;  6th 
Dragoon  Guards;  13th  Light  Dragoons,  17th 
Lancers ;  1st  Battalion  Grenadier  Guards ; 
1st  Battalion  Scots  Fusiliers ;  1st  Battalion 
Coldstreams;  38th,  50th,  93d,  and  95th 
regiments  ;  and  2d  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade, 
&c.,  &c. 

On  the  14th  July,  the  whole  of  the  troops 
were  replaced,  and  the  regiment  proceeded  to 
Haslar  and  Gosport  (Fort  Monckton),  detach- 
ing three  companies,  under  Major  Cumberland, 
to  Weymouth. 


1854—1856. 
Regiment  Embarks  for  Crimea — Landing  at  Kalamita 
Bay— March  to  the  Alma— Russian  Position- 
Battle  of  th€  Alma— The  Highland  Brigade— Sir 
Colin  Campbell  —  Work  done  by  the  42d— Sir 
Colin 's  Bonnet— Work  of  the  42d  before  Sebastopol 
—Sir  Colin  Campbell's  Addresses— The  Kertch  Ex- 
pedition— Return  Home. 

Early  in  1854,  the  regiment  was  removed  to 
Portsea,  preparatory  to  embarking  for  Turkey, 
in  consequence  of  hostilities  with  Russia. 

About  200  Volunteers  were  received  from 
depots  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  first  time  for  up- 
wards of  45  years,  without  regard  to  country. 
The  ten  service  companies  embarked  in  the 
hired  screw  sliip  the  "  Hydaspes,"  Captain  John 
Baker,  on  the  20th  May,  and  sailed  next  morn- 
ing. They  consisted  of  32  officers,  45  sergeants, 
20  Drummers  and  Pipers,  and  850  Rank  and 
File.  On  1st  June  they  went  into  Malta,  and 
on  the  7th  anchored  off  Scutari.  They  landed 
and  encamped  on  the  9th,  joining  in  Brigade 
with  the  79th  and  93d. 

On  the  13th  the  division,  consisting  of  the 
Brigade  of  Guards  and  the  Highlanders,  em- 
barked and  reached  Varna  next  day,  and  dis- 
embarked on  15th,  encamping  near  to  Varna, 
On  the  1st  of  July  they  moved  to  Aladyne;  on 
the  28th  to  Gevrekler  ("The  three  springs"), 
and  on  1 6th  August  repassed  Varna  to  Galata- 
bourna,'  where  the  regiment  was  in  camp  untO 
the  embarkation  of  the  army  on  the  29th,  on 
which  day  it  went  on  board  the  ss.  "Emeu,"  and 
sailed  with  the  expedition  on  the  5th  September. 

The  British  force  consisted  of  27,000  men 
of  all  arms;  the  French  about  30,000;  and 
the  Turks  7000;  making  a  total  of  63,000 
men,  with  128  guns.  Lord  Raglan  was  the 
chief  of  the  British  forces,  while  Marshal  St 
Arnaud  commanded  the  army  of  France.  The 
English  infantry  consisted  of  four  divisions ; 
the  Light,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Divisions. 
The  First  Division,  under  the  command  of 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  consisted  of 
the  third  battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
and  the  fijst  battalions  of  the  Coldstream  and 
Scotch  FusiUer  Guards,  commanded  by  Major- 
General  Bentinck.  Major-General  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  (Lord  Clyde,  of  whom  we  give  a  steel 

'  Galatabonrna,  close  to  the  Black  Sea,  about  fivs 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Varna. 
3f 
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portrait)  was  commander  of  the  other  half 
of  this  division  (the  Highland  Brigade),  com- 
posed of  the  42d,  79th,  and  93d  Highlanders. 
The  42d  was  commanded  hy  Colonel  Cameron, 
who  had  joined  the  regiment  in  1825,  and  was 
made  lieutenant-general  in  1868. 

On  the  14th  of  Septemher  1854,  the  aUied 
armies  of  England  and  France,  landed  un- 
opposed at  Old  Fort,  Kalamita  Bay,  about 
30  miles  north  of  Sebastopol. 

"  The  seamen  knew,"  says  Kinglalce,^  the 
fascinating  historian  of  the  Crimean  War, 
"  that  it  concerned  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  soldiers  to  be  landed  dry,  so  they 
lifted  or  handed  the  men  ashore  with  an 
almost  tender  care :  yet  not  without  mirth — 
nay,  not  without  laughter  far  heard — when, 
as  though  tliey  were  giant  maidens,  the  tall 

HlGHLANDEBS     OF    THE     FoRTT-SECOND,    placed 

their  hands  in  the  hands  of  the  sailor,  and 
sprang,  by  his  aid,  to  the  shore,  their  kilts 
floating  out  wide  while  they  leapt."  It  was 
not  until  the  18th  that  all  the  soldiers  and  their 
accompaniments  were  landed,  and  not  until  the 
19th  that  the  march  southwards  on  Sebastopol 
commenced.  On  the  first  night  of  their  march, 
the  allies  bivouacked  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
of  tlie  Bulganak,  six  miles  from  their  landing 
place. 

"  During  the  march,  the  foot-soldiers  of  the 
Allied  armies  suffered  thirst ;  but  early  in  the 
afternoon  tlie  troops  in  advance  reached  the 
long-desired  stream  of  the  Bulganak  ;  and  as 
soon  as  a  division  came  in  sight  of  the  water, 
the  men  broke  from  their  ranks,  and  ran  for- 
ward that  they  might  plunge  their  lips  deep  in 
the  cool,  turbid,  grateful  stream.  In  one 
brigade  a  stronger  governance  was  maintained. 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  would  not  allow  that  even 
the  rage  of  tliirst  should  loosen  the  discipline  of 
his  grand  Higldand  regiments.  He  halted 
them  a  little  before  they  reached  the  stream, 
and  so  ordered  it  that,  by  being  saved  from  the 
confusion  that  would  liave  been  wrought  by 
their  own  wild  haste,  they  gained  in  comfort, 
and  knew  that  they  were  gainers.  When  men 
toil  in  organised  masses,  they  owe  what  well- 
being  they  have  to  wise  and  firm  commanders."' 

2  Whose  kindness  in  allowing  us  to  make  these 
extracts  we  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging. 

'  Kinglake's  Crimea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186,  216.  ■ 


AVhen  the  allied  forces  came  in  sight  of  the 
Alma,  they  found  the  Eussians  intrenched  in 
what  looked  a  very  formidable  position,  on  the 
hills  which  rise  from  its  left  or  southern  bank. 
For  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  the  banks  rise  precipitously  from  the 
river  and  form  a  table-land  above,  accessible  by 
several  gorges  or  passes.  Further  up  the  river 
the  banks  rise  more  gently,  and  the  slope  of 
tlie  hills  southwards  is  more  gradual ;  every- 
where are  the  heights  cut  up  by  passes  or 
ravines  into  knolls  and  separate  rounded  heights. 
"  From  the  sea-shore  to  the  easternmost  spot 
occupied  by  Eussian  troops,  the  distance  for  a 
man  going  straight  was  nearly  five  miles  and 
a-half  j  but  if  he  were  to  go  all  the  way  on  the 
Eussian  bank  of  the  river,  he  would  have  to 
pass  over  more  ground,  for  the  Alma  here 
makes  a  strong  bend  and  leaves  open  the  chord 
of  the  arc  to  invaders  who  come  from  the 
north."*  All  over  the  heights  extending  from 
near  the  sea  to  this  distance  eastwards  along 
the  south-side  of  the  river,  the  Eussian  force, 
amounting  to  39,000  men  and  106  guns,  was 
massed  on  the  side  of  the  various  slopes,  in 
formidable  looking  columns.  On  the  right  of 
the  Eussian  position  rose  gradually  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  a  gentle  slope,  which 
terminated  in  a  large  rounded  knoU,  known  as 
the  Kourganfe-hill.  At  about  300  yards  from 
the  river,  the  Eussians  had  thrown  up  a  large 
breastwork  armed  with  fourteen  heavy  guns  ; 
this  was  known  as  the  Great  Eedoubt.  With 
this  work  Prince  Mentschikoflf,  the  Eussian 
commander,  was  delighted ;  indeed,  he  fancied 
his  position  so  impregnable,  that  he  expected  to 
liold  out  for  three  days,  by  which  time  he  was 
confident  the  allies  would  be  utterly  exhausted, 
and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  his  northern  legions. 
On  the  same  hill,  but  higher  up,  and  more  to 
his  right,  the  Prince  threw  up  another  slight 
breasts  work,  which  he  armed  with  a  battery  of 
field  guns.  This  was  the  Lesser  Eedoubt. 
At  many  other  points  which  commanded  the 
approaches  to  his  position  he  had  large  bat- 
teries planted,  and  the  vineyards  which  skirted 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  were  marked  and 
cleared,  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  action  of  the 
artillery. 

As  it  would  bo  out  of  place  here  to  give  a 
*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 
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general  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  we 
shaU  content  ovirselves  mainly  with  setting  forth 
the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  4  2d  Eoyal  High- 
landers, the  actual  strength  of  which  regiment 
going  into  action  was  27  officers,  40  sergeants, 
20  pipers  and  drummers,  and  703  rank  and  file. 
The  work  done  by  the  other  Highland  regiments 
will  be  told  in  the  proper  place.  The  French 
and  Turks,  who  formed  the  right  of  the  allied 
army,  were  appointed  to  attack  the  left  of  the 
Russian  position,  while  the  British  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  engage  the  enemy 
in  front  and  on  the  right,  being  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  full  force  of  the  murderous  fire 
from  the  above-mentioned  batteries.' 

"  The  right  wing  of  the  Kussian  army  was 
the  force  destined  to  confront,  first  our  Light 
Division,  and  then  the  Guards  and  the  High- 
landers. It  was  posted  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Kourganfe  HilL  Here  was  the  Great  Eedoubt, 
armed  with  its  fourteen  heavy  guns ;  and 
Prince  Mentschikoff  was  so  keen  to  defend  this 
part  of  the  ground,  that  he  gathered  round  the 
work,  on  the  slopes  of  the  hiU,  a  force  of  no 
less  than  sixteen  battalions  of  regular  infantry, 
besides  the  two  battalions  of  Sailors,  and  four 
batteries  of  field-artillery.  The  right  of  the 
forces  on  the  Kourgan^  HiU  rested  on  a  slope 
to  the  ea.'it  of  the  Lesser  Eedoubt,  and  the 
left  on  the  great  road.  Twelve  of  the  battalions 
of  regular  infantry  were  disposed  into  battalion- 
columns  posted  at  intervals  and  checkerwise 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Great  Eedoubt ;  the  other 
four  battalions,  drawn  up  in  one  massive 
column,  were  held  as  a  reserve  for  the  right 
wing  on  the  higher  slope  of  the  hiU.  Of  the 
four  field-batteries,  one  armed  the  Lesser  Ee- 
doubt, another  was  on  the  high  ground  com- 
manding and  supporting  the  Great  Eedoubt, 
and  the  remaining  two  were  held  in  reserve. 
General  Kvetzinski  commanded  the  troops  in 
this  part  of  the  field.  On  liis  extreme  right, 
and  posted  at  intervals  along  a  curve  drawn 
from  his  right  front  to  his  centre  rear,  Prince 
Mentschikoff  placed  his  cavalry, — a  force  com- 
prising 3400  lances,  with  three  batteries  of 
horse- artillery. 

"  Each  of  these  bodies  of  horse,  when 
brought  within  sight  of  the  Allies,  was  always 
massed  in  column. 

*  Kinglake's  Crimea,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 


"  Tlius,  then,  it  was  to  bar  the  Pass  and  the 
great  road,  to  defend  the  Kourgane  Hill  and 
to  cover  his  right  flank,  that  the  Eussian 
General  gathered  his  main  strength ;  and  this 
was  the  part  of  the  field  destined  to  be  assailed 
by  our  troops.  That  portion  of  the  Eussian 
force  which  directly  confronted  the  English 
ai-my,  consisted  of  3400  cavalry,  twenty-four 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  seven  batteries  of 
field-artillery,  besides  the  fourteen  heavy  guns 
in  the  Great  Eedoubt,  making  together  23,400 
men  and  eighty-six  guns."'' 

In  the  march  from  its  bivouac  on  the  night 
of  the  19th  there  were  two  or  three  protracted 
halts,  one  caused  by  a  slight  brush  with  some 
Cossack  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  rest  we 
must  relate  mainly  in  the  charming  words 
of  Kinglake,  after  whose  narrative  ail  others 
are  stale. 

"  The  last  of  these  took  place  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  banks  of 
the  Alma.  From  the  spot  where  the  forces 
were  halted  the  ground  sloped  gently  down  to 
the  river's  side;  and  though  some  men  lay 
prostrate  under  the  burning  sun,  with  little 
thought  except  of  fatigue,  there  were  others 
who  keenly  scanned  the  ground  before  them, 
well  knowing  that  now  at  last  the  long- 
expected  conflict  would  begin.  They  could 
make  out  the  course  of  the  river  from  the 
dark  belt  of  gardens  and  vineyards  which 
marked  its  banks;  and  men  with  good  eyes 
could  descry  a  slight  seam  running  across  a 
rising-ground  beyond  the  river,  and  could  see, 
too,  some  dark  squares  or  oblongs,  encroaching 
like  small  patches  of  culture  upon  the  broad 
downs.  The  seam  was  the  Great  Eedoubt; 
the  square-looking  marks  that  stained  the 
green  sides  of  the  hills  were  an  army  in  order 
of  battle. 

"  That  20th  of  September  on  the  Alma  was 
like  some  remembered  day  of  June  in  England, 
for  the  sun  was  unclouded,  and  the  soft  breeze 
of  the  morning  had  lulled  to  a  breath  at  noon- 
tide, and  w:»s  creeping  faintly  along  the  hills. 
It  was  then  that  in  the  Allied  armies  there 
occurred  a  singular  pause  of  sound — a  pause 
80  general  as  to  have  been  observed  and  r* 
membered  by  many  in  remote  parts  of  the 
ground,  and  so  marked  that  its  inteiTuption 
*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 
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by  the  mere  neighing  of  an  angry  horse  seized 
the  attention  of  thousands ;  and  aJthough  this 
strange  silence  was  the  mere  result  of  weari- 
ness and  chance,  it  seemed  to  carry  a  meaning ; 
for  it  was  now  that,  after  near  forty  years  of 
peace,  the  great  nations  of  Europe  were  once 
more  meeting  for  battle. 

"  Even  after  the  sailing  of  the  expedition, 
the  troops  had  been  followed  by  reports  that 
the  war,  after  all,  would  be  stayed ;  and  the 
long  frequent  halts,  and  the  quiet  of  the 
armies  on  the  sunny  slope,  seemed  to  har- 
monise with  the  idea  of  disbelief  in  the  coming 
of  the  long-promised  fight.  But  in  the  midst 
of  this  repose  Sir  Colin  Campbell  said  to  one 
of  his  officers,  '  This  wiU  be  a  good  time  for 
the  men  to  get  loose  half  their  cartridges;' 
and  when  the  command  travelled  on  along 
the  ranks  of  the  Highlanders,  it  lit  up  the 
faces  of  the  men  one  after  another,  assuring 
them  that  now  at  length,  and  after  long 
expectance,  they  indeed  would  go  into  action. 
They  began  obeying  the  order,  and  with 
beaming  joy,  for  they  came  of  a  warlike  race; 
yet  not  without  emotion  of  a  graver  kind — 
they  were  young  soldiers,  new  to  battle."  ^ 

The  Light  Division  formed  the  right  of  the 
British  army,  and  the  duty  of  the  Highland 
Brigade  and  the  Guards  was  to  support  tliis 
division  in  its  attack  on  the  right  of  the 
Eussian  position.  The  42d  formed  the  right 
of  the  Highland  Brigade,  the  93d  the  centre, 
and  the  79th  the  left.  The  Kourgane  hiU, 
which  had  to  be  assailed  by  the  Light  Division, 
supported  by  the  Higlilanders  and  Guards,  was 
defended  by  two  redoubts,  by  42  guns,  and  by 
a  force  of  some  17,000  men. 

The  battle  commenced  about  half-past  one 
P.M.,  and  lasted  a  little  over  two  hours.  The 
French  attack  on  the  left  was  comparatively 
a  failure,  and  their  losses  small,  for  they  had 
but  little  of  the  fighting  to  sustain.  The 
battle  on  the  part  of  the  English  was  com- 
menced by  theLight  and  Second  Divisions  cross- 
ing the  Alma,  the  former  getting  first  to  the 
other  or  Eussian  side,  driving  the  Eussian 
skirmishers  and  riflemen  before  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  As  soon  as  they  got 
out  of  the  vineyards,  double  the  number  of 
guns  opened  upon  them  with  grape  and 
•  Kinglake's  Crimea,  v.  ii.  p.  252. 


canister,  still  they  moved  on,  keeping  up  a 
telling  fire  against  the  Eussian  gunners.  By 
the  time  they  reached  the  great  redoubt  they 
were  terribly  shattered,  but,  nevertheless, 
successfully  carried  it  and  captured  two  guns. 
Being,  however,  now  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  unsupported,  they  were  compelled 
to  leave  the  redoubt  by  a  huge  body  of 
Eussian  infantry,  upon  whom,  they  never 
turned  their  backs.  Other  operations,  with 
more  or  less  success,  were  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  the  hUlside,  but  our  place  is  with 
the  Highlanders  of  the  First  Division,  who, 
along  with  the  Guards,  were  now  advanc- 
ing to  support  the  Light  Division,  so  sore 
bestead.  "  This  magnificent  division,  the 
flower  of  the  British  army,  had  crossed  the 
river  rather  higher  up  than  the  Light  Division, 
and  consequently  were  on  its  left.  .  .  .  The 
First  Division  formed-up  after  crossing  the 
Alma,  and  although  they  incurred  considerable 
loss  in  so  doing,  they  nevertheless  advanced 
in  most  beautiful  order — really  as  if  on  parade. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  sight — one  felt  so 
proud  of  them."*  Lord  Eaglan  had  been 
looking  on  all  this  time  from  some  high 
ground,  where  he  and  his  stafl:"  were  posted, 
and  where  he  obtained  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  battle-field.  When  he  saw  the  First 
Division  coming  up  in  support,  he  said, 
"  Look  how  weU  the  Guards  and  Highlanders 
advance!"^  We  must  allow  Mr  Kinglake  to 
tell  the  rest. 

"  Further  to  the  left  (of  the  Guards),  and 
in  the  same  formation  (of  line),  the  three 
battalions  of  the  Highland  Brigade  were 
extended.  But  the  42d  had  found  leas 
difficulty  than  the  93d  in  getting  through 
the  thick  ground  and  the  river,  and  again 
the  93d  had  found  less  difficulty  than  the 
79th  ;  so,  as  each  regiment  had  been  formed 
and  moved  forward  with  all  the  speed  it  could 
command,  the  brigade  fell  naturally  into  di- 
rect Echelon  of  regiments,  the  42d  in  fipont. 


8  Letters  from  HeadquarUrs. 

'  Kinglake's  Crimea,  v.  ii.  p.  iiZ. 
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And  although  this  order  was  occasioned  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground  traversed  and  not  by  de- 
sign, it  was  so  well  suited  to  the  work  iu  hand 
that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  did  not  for  a  moment 
seek  to  change  it. 

"  Tliese  young  soldiers,  distinguished  to  the 
vulgar  eye  by  their  taU  stature,  their  tartan  uni- 
forms, and  the  plumes  of  theii-Higliland  bonnets, 
were  yet  more  marked  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
know  what  soldiers  are  by  the  warlike  carriage 
of  the  men,  and  their  strong,  lithesome,  resolute 
step.  And  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  known  to 
oe  so  proud  of  them,  that  already,  like  the 
Guards,  they  had  a  kind  of  prominence  in  the 
army,  which  was  sure  to  make  their  bearing  iu 
action  a  broad  mark  for  blame  or  for  praise."^ 

'  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  here  the  same 
author's  sketch  of  Campbell's  career  : — ■ 

"  Whilst  Ensigu  Campbell  was  passing  from  boy- 
hood to  man's  estate,  he  was  made  partaker  in  the 
great  transactions  which  were  then  beginning  to  work 
out  the  liberation  of  Europe.  In  the  May  of  1808  he 
received  his  tirst  commission — a  commission  in  the  9th 
Foot ;  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards — then  too  young  to 
cany  the  colours — he  was  serving  with  his  regiment 
upon  the  heights  of  Vimieira.  There  the  lad  saw  the 
turning  of  a  tide  in  human  affairs  ;  saw  the  opening  of 
the  mighty  strife  between  '  Column'  and  '  Line  ;'  saw 
France,  long  unmatched  upon  the  Continent,  retreat 
before  British  infantry ;  saw  the  first  of  Napoleon's 
stumbles,  and  tlie  fame  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  be- 
giuning  to  dawn  over  Europe. 

"  He  was  in  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign,  and  at  its 
closing  scene — Corunna.  He  was  with  the  Walcheren 
expedition  ;  and  afterwards,  returning  to  the  Peninsula, 
he  was  at  the  battle  of  Barossa,  the  defence  of  Tarifa, 
the  relief  of  Taragona,  and  the  combats  at  Malaga  and 
Osma.  He  led  a  forlorn  hope  at  the  storming  of  St 
Sebastian,  and  was  there  wounded  twice  ;  he  was  at 
Vittoria ;  he  was  at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa ;  he 
took  part  in  the  American  war  of  1814  ;  he  served  in 
the  West  Indies  ;  he  served  in  the  Chinese  war  of  1842. 
These  occasions  he  had  so  well  used  that  his  quality 
as  a  soldier  was  perfectly  well  known.  He  had  been 
praised  and  praised  again  and  again  ;  but  since  he  was 
not  so  connected  as  to  be  able  to  move  the  dispensers 
of  military  rank,  he  gained  promotion  slowly,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  second  Sikh  war  that  he  had  a  com- 
mand as  a  general :  even  then  he  had  no  rank  iu  the 
irmy  above  that  of  a  colonel.  At  Chilianwalla  he 
commanded  a  division.  Marching  in  person  with  one 
of  his  two  brigades,  he  had  gained  the  heights  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Sikh  ];ositioD,  and  then  bringing 
round  the  left  shoulder,  he  had  rolled  up  the  enemy's 
line  and  won  the  day  ;  but  since  his  other  brigade 
(being  separated  from  him  by  a  long  distance)  had 
wanted  his  personal  control,  and  fallen  into  trouble, 
the  brilliaccy  of  the  gcnei-al  result  which  he  had 
achieved  did  not  save  him  altogether  from  criticism. 
That  day  he  was  wounded  for  the  fourth  time.  He 
commanded  a  division  at  the  great  battle  of  Gujerat ; 
and,  being  charged  to  press  the  enemy's  retreat,  he  had 
so  executed  his  task  that  158  guns  and  the  ruin  of  the 
foe  were  the  fruit  of  the  victory.  In  1851  and  the 
following  year  he  commanded  against  the  hill-tribes. 
It  was  he  who  forced  the  Kohat  Pass.  It  was  he  who, 
■vith  only  a  few  horsemen  and  some  guns,  at  Puiy  Pao, 


"  The  other  battalions  of  the  Highland 
Brigade  were  approaching ;  but  the  42d — the 
far-famed  '  Black  Watch'— had  already  come 
up.  It  was  ranged  in  line.  The  ancient  glory 
of  the  corps  was  a  treasure  now  committed  to 
the  charge  of  young  soldiers  new  to  battle  ;  but 
Campbell  knew  them — was  sure  of  their  excel- 
lence— and  was  sure,  too,  of  Colonel  Cameron, 
their  commanding  officer.  Very  eager — for 
the  Guards  were  now  engaged  with  the  enemy's 
columns — very  eager,  yet  silent  and  majestic, 
the  battalion  stood  ready. 

"  Before  the  action  had  begun,  and  whilst 
his  men  were  still  in  column,  Campbell  had 
spoken  to  his  brigade  a  few  words — words 
simple,  and,  for  the  most  part,  workmanlike, 
yet  touched  with  the  fire  of  war-like  sentiment. 
'  Now,  men,  you  are  going  into  action.  Re- 
member this  :  whoever  is  wounded — I  don't 
care  what  his  rank  is — whoever  is  wounded 
must  He  where  he  faUs  till  the  bandsmen  come 
to  attend  to  him.  No  soldiers  must  go  carry- 
ing off  wounded  men.  If  any  soldier  does 
such  a  thing,  his  name  shall  be  stuck  up  in 
his  parish  church.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  about 
firing.  Your  officers  will  tell  you  when  it  is 
time  to  open  fire.     Be  steady.     Keep  silence. 


compelled  the  submission  of  the  combined  tribes  then 
acting  against  him  with  a  force  of  8000  men.  It  was 
he  who,  at  Ishakote,  with  a  force  of  less  than  3000  men, 
was  able  to  end  the  strife  ;  and  when  he  had  brought 
to  submission  all  those  beyond  the  Indus  who  were  in 
arms  against  the  Government,  he  instantly  gave  proof 
of  the  breadth  and  scope  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  the 
force  of  his  character  ;  for  he  withstood  the  angry  im- 
patience of  men  in  authority  over  him,  and  insisted 
that  he  must  be  .suffered  to  deal  with  the  conquered 
people  in  the  spirit  of  a  politic  and  merciful  ruler. 

"  After  serving  with  all  this  glory  for  some  forty- 
four  years,  he  came  back  to  England  ;  but  between 
the  Queen  and  him  there  stood  a  dense  crowd  of 
families — men,  women,  and  children — extending  fur- 
ther than  the  eye  could  reach,  and  armed  mth  strange 
precedents  which  made  it  out  to  be  right  that  people 
who  had  seen  no  service  should  be  invested  with  high 
command,  and  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  should  be 
only  a  colonel.  Yet  he  was  of  so  fine  a  nature  that, 
although  he  did  not  always  avoid  gi-eat  bursts  of  anger, 
there  was  no  ignoble  bitterness  iu  his  sense  of  wrong. 
He  awaited  the  time  when  perhaps  he  might  have 
high  command,  and  be  able  to  serve  his  country  in  a 
sphere  proportioned  to  his  strength.  His  friends,  how- 
ever, were  angry  for  his  sake  ;  an  1  along  with  their 
strong  devotion  towards  him  there  was  bred  a  iie:ce 
hatred  of  a  system  of  military  dispensation  which 
could  keep  iu  the  backgroimd  a  man  thus  tried  and 
thus  known. 

"  Upon  the  breaking-out  of  the  war  with  Russia, 
Sir  Colin  was  appointed — not  to  the  command  of  a 
division,  but  of  a  brigade.  It  was  not  till  the  June  of 
1854  that  his  rank  in  the  army  became  higher  than 
that  of  a  colonel." 
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Fire  low.  Now,  men' — those  who  know  the 
old  sold'er  can  tell  how  his  voice  would  falter 
the  while  his  features  were  kindling — '  Now, 
men.  tlie  army  will  watch  us;  make  me  proud 
of  the  Highland  Brigade  ! ' 

"  It  was  before  tlie  battle  that  this,  or  the 
like  of  this,  was  addressed  to  the  brigade  ;  and 
now,  when  Sir  Colin  rode  up  to  the  corps  which 
awaited  his  signal,  he  only  gave  it  two  words. 
But  because  of  his  accustomed  manner  of 
utterance,  and  because  he  was  a  true,  faithful 
lover  of  war,  the  two  words  he  spoke  were  as 
the  roll  of  the  drum  :  '  Forward,  42d  !'  This 
was  all  he  then  said ;  and,  '  as  a  steed  that 
knows  his  rider,'  the  great  heart  of  the 
battalion  bounded  proudly  to  his  toucli. 

"  Sir  Colin  Campbell  went  forward  in  front 
of  the  42d  ;  but  before  he  had  ridden  far,  he 
saw  that  his  reckoning  was  already  made 
good  by  the  event,  and  tliat  the  column  which 
had  engaged  the  Coldstream  was  moving  oli 
obliquely  towards  its  right  rear.  Then  with 
his  Staff  lie  rode  up  a  good  way  in  advance, 
for  lie  was  swift  to  hope  that  the  witlidrawal 
of  the  column  from  tlie  line  of  the  redoubt 
might  give  him  the  means  of  learning  the 
ground  before  him,  and  seeing  how  the  enemy's 
strength  was  disposed  in  this  part  of  the  field. 
In  a  few  moments  he  was  abreast  of  the  re- 
doubt, and  upon  the  ridge  or  crest  whicli 
divided  the  slope  he  had  just  ascended  from 
the  broad  and  ratlier  deep  hollow  which  lay 
before  him.  On  his  right  he  had  the  now 
empty  redoubt,  on  his  right  front  the  higher 
slopes  of  tlie  Kourganfe  Hill.  Straight  before 
him  there  was  the  hollow,  or  basin,  just  spoken 
of,  bounded  on  its  farther  side  by  a  swelling 
wave  or  ridge  of  ground  which  he  called  the 
'inner  crest.'  Ileyond  that,  whilst  he  looked 
straight  before  him,  he  could  see  that  the 
ground  fell  off  into  a  valley ;  but  when  he 
glanced  towards  hi.s  left  front  he  observed  that 
the  hollow  which  lay  on  his  front  was,  so  to 
speak,  bridged  over  by  a  bending  rib  which 
connected  the  inner  with  the  outer  crest — 
bridged  over  in  such  a  way  that  a  column  on 
liis  left  front  might  march  to  tho  spot  where  he 
stood  without  having  first  to  descend  into  the 
lower  ground.  More  towards  his  left,  the 
ground  was  liigh,  but  so  undulating  and  varied 
that  it  would  not  necessarily  disclose  any  troops 


which  might  be  posted  in  that  part  of  tht 
fieM 

"  Confronting  Sir  Colin  Campbell  from  the 
other  side  of  the  hoUow,  the  enemy  had  a 
strong  column — the  two  right  battalions  of  the 
Kazan  corps — and  it  Wds  towards  this  body 
that  the  Vladimir  column,  moving  off  from  the 
lino  of  the  redoubt,  was  all  this  time  making 
its  way.  Tlie  Russians  saw  that  they  were  the 
subject  of  a  general  officer's  studies ;  and 
Campbell's  horse  at  this  time  was  twice  struck 
by  shot,  but  not  disabled.  When  the  retiring 
column  came  abreast  of  the  right  Kazan  column 
it  faced  about  to  the  front,  and,  striving  to  re- 
cover its  formation,  took  part  with  the  KazaD 
column  in  opposing  a  strength  of  four  battalions 
— four  battalions  haid- worked  and  much  thinned 
— to  the  one  which,  eager  and  fresh,  was  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  the  Highland  General. 

"  Few  were  the  moments  that  Campbell 
took  to  learn  the  ground  before  him,  and  to 
read  the  enemy's  mind  ;  but,  few  though  they 
were,  they  were  all  but  enough  to  bring  the 
42d  to  the  crest  where  their  General  stood. 
The  ground  they  liad  to  ascend  was  a  good 
deal  more  steep  and  more  broken  than  th« 
slope  close  beneath  the  redoubt.  In  the  land 
where  tho.se  Scots  were  bred,  there  are  shadows 
of  sailing  clouds  skimming  straight  up  the 
mountain's  side,  and  their  patlis  are  rugged, 
are  steep,  yet  their  course  is  smooth,  easy,  and 
swift.  Smoothly,  casilj',  swiftly,  the  '  Black 
Watch '  seemed  to  glide  up  the  hill.  A  few 
instants  before,  and  their  tartans  ranged  dark 
in  the  valley — now,  their  plumes  were  on  the 
crest.  The  small  knot  of  horsemen  who  had 
ridden  on  before  them  were  still  there.  Any 
stranger  looking  into  the  group  might  almost 
be  able  to  know — might  know  by  the  mere 
carriage  of  the  head — that  he  in  the  plain, 
dark-coloured  frock,  he  whose  sword  belt  hung 
crosswise  from  his  shoulder,  was  the  man 
there  charged  with  command ;  for  in  battle, 
men  who  have  to  obey  sit  erect  iu  their  saddles; 
he  who  has  on  him  the  care  of  tho  fight  seems 
always  to  fall  into  the  pensive  yet  eager  bend 
which  the  Greeks — keen  perceivers  of  truth — 
used  to  join  •mth  their  conception  of  Mind 
brought  to  bear  upon  War.  It  is  on  board 
ship,  perhaps,  more  commonly  than  ashore, 
that  people  in  peace-time  have  been  used  to 
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tee  their  fate  hanging  upon  the  skill  of  one 
man.  Often,  landsmen  at  sea  have  watched  tlie 
skilled,  weather-worn  sailor  when  he  seems  to 
look  through  the  gale,  and  search  deep  into  the 
home  of  the  storm.  He  sees  what  they  cannot 
Bse;  he  knows  what,  except  from  his  lips, 
they  never  will  be  able  to  learn.  They  stand 
silent,  but  they  question  him  with  their  eyes. 
So  men  new  to  war  gaze  upon  the  veteran 
commander,  when,  with  knitted  brow  and 
steady  eyes,  he  measures  the  enemy's  power, 
and  draws  near  to  his  final  resolve.  Campbell, 
fastening  his  eyes  on  the  two  columns  standing 
before  him,  and  on  the  heavier  and  more 
distant  column  on  his  left  front,  seemed  not  to 
think  Ughtly  of  the  enemy's  strength ;  but  in 
another  instant  (for  his  mind  was  made  up, 
and  his  Higliland  blood  took  fire  at  the  coming 
array  of  the  tartans)  his  features  put  on  that 
glow  which,  seen  in  men  of  his  race— race 
known  by  the  kindling  grey  eye,  and  the  light, 
stubborn  crisping  hair — discloses  the  rapture 
of  instant  fight.  Although  at  that  moment 
the  42d  was  alone,  and  was  confronted  by  the 
two  columns  on  the  farther  side  of  the  hollow, 
yet  Campbell,  having  a  steadfast  faith  in 
Colonel  Cameron  and  in  the  regiment  he  com- 
manded, resolved  to  go  straight  on,  and  at  once, 
with  his  forward  movement.  He  allowed  the 
battahon  to  descend  alone  into  the  hollow, 
marching  straight  against  the  two  columns. 
Moreover,  he  suffered  it  to  undertake  a 
manoeuvre  which  (except  with  troops  of  great 
steadiness  and  highly  instructed)  can  hardly  be 
tried  with  safety  against  regiments  still  un- 
shaken.    The  '  Black  watch' '  advanced  firing.' 

"  But  whilst  this  fight  was  going  on  between 
the  42d  and  the  two  Eussian  columns,  grave 
danger  from  another  quarter  seemed  to  threaten 
the  Highlai.d  battalion ;  for,  before  it  had 
gone  many  paces,  Campbell  saw  that  the 
eolumn  which  had  appeared  on  his  left  front 
was  boldly  marcliing  forward ;  and  such  was 
the  direction  it  took,  and  such  the  nature  of 
ihe  ground,  that  the  column,  if  it  were  suft'ercd 
to  go  on  with  this  movement,  would  be  able  to 
strike  at  the  flank  of  the  42d  without  having 
first  to  descend  into  lower  ground. 

"  Halting  the  42d  in  the  hollow,  Campbell 
swiftly  measured  the  .strength  of  the  approaching 
solumn,  and  he  reckoned  it  so  strong  that  he 


resolved  to  prepare  for  it  a  front  of  no  less 
than  five  companies.  He  wa.s  upon  the  point 
of  giving  the  order  for  efiecting  this  bend  in  the 
line  of  the  42d,  when  looking  to  his  left  roar,  ho 
saw  his  centre  battalion  springing  up  to  the 
outer  crest."  ^     This  was  the  93d. 

"  Campbell's  charger,  twice  wounded  already, 
but  hitherto  not  much  hurt,  was  now  struck  by 
a  shot  in  the  heart.  Without  a  stumble  or  a 
plunge  the  horse  sank  down  gently  to  the 
earth,  and  was  dead.  Campbell  took  his  aide- 
de-camp's  charger ;  but  he  had  not  been  long 
in  ShadwoH's  saddle  when  up  came  Sir  Colin's 
groom  with  his  second  horse.  The  man,  perhaps, 
under  some  former  master,  liad  been  used  to  be 
cluirged  with  the  '  second  horse'  in  the  hunting- 
field.  At  all  events,  here  he  was ;  and  if  Sir 
Colin  was  angered  by  the  apparition,  he  could 
not  deny  that  it  was  opportune.  The  man 
touched  his  cap,  and  excused  Iiimself  for  being 
where  he  was.  In  the  dry,  terse  way  of  those 
Englishmen  who  are  much  accustomed  to 
horses,  he  explained  that  towards  the  rear  the 
balls  had  been  dropping  about  very  thick,  and 
that,  fearing  some  harm  miglit  come  to  his 
master's  second  horse,  he  had  thought  it  best 
to  bring  him  up  to  the  front. 

"  When  the  93d  had  recovered  the  perfect- 
ness  of  its  array,  it  again  moved  forward,  but 
at  the  steady  pace  imposed  upon  it  by  the  chief. 
The  42d  had  already  resumed  its  forward 
movement ;  it  still  advanced  firing. 

"  The  turning  moment  of  a  fight  is  a  moment 
of  trial  for  the  soul,  and  not  for  the  body  ;  and 
it  is,  tlierefore,  tliat  such  courage  as  men  are 
able  to  gather  from  being  gross  in  numljers, 
can  be  easily  outweighed  by  the  warlike  virtue 
of  a  few.  To  the  stately  '  Ijlack  Watch'  and 
the  hot  93d,  with  Campbell  leading  them  on, 
there  Wivs  vouchsafed  that  stronger  heart  for 
which  the  brave  pious  Muscovites  had  prayecL 
Over  the  souls  of  the  men  in  the  columns  there 
was  spread,  first  the  gloom,  then  the  swarm  of 
vain  delusions,  and  at  last  the  sheer  horror 
which  might  be  the  work  of  the  Angel  of 
Darkness.  The  two  lines  marched  straight  on. 
The  three  columns  shook.  They  were  not  yet 
subdued.  They  were  stubborn  ;  but  ever.i; 
moment  the  two  advancing  battalions  grew 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  although— dimly  mask 
»  Kinglake's  Crimea,  vol.  ii.  rp-  474-79. 
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ing  the  scant  numbers  of  the  Highlanders —  | 
there  was  still  the  white  curtain  of  smoke 
which  always  rolled  on  hefore  them,  yet,  fit- 
fully, and  from  moment  to  moment,  the  signs 
of  them  could  be  traced  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left  in  a  long,  shadowy  line,  and  their 
coming  was  ceaseless. 

"  But  moreover,  the  Highlanders  being  men 
uf  great  stature,  and  in  strange  garb,  their 
plumes  being  tall,  and  the  view  of  them  being 
broken  and  distorted  by  the  wreaths  of  the 
smoke,  and  there  being,  too,  an  ominous  silence 
in  their  ranks,  there  were  men  among  the 
Kussians  who  began  to  conceive  a  vague 
terror — the  terror  of  things  unearthly ;  and 
some,  they  say,  imagined  that  they  were 
charged  by  horsemen  strange,  silent,  monstrous, 
bestriding  giant  chargers.  Unless  help  should 
come  from  elsewhere,  the  three  columns 
would  have  to  give  way ;  but  help  came. 
From  the  high  ground  on  our  left  another 
heavy  column — the  column  composed  of  the 
two  right  Sousdal  battalions — was  seen  coming 
down.  It  moved  straight  at  the  flank  of  the 
93d."*     This  was  met  by  the  79th. 

"Without  a  halt,  or  with  only  the  halt 
that  was  needed  for  dres.sing  the  ranks,  it 
sprang  at  the  flank  of  the  right  Sousdal 
column,  and  caught  it  in  its  sin — caught  it 
daring  to  march  across  the  front  of  a  battalion 
advancing  in  line.  Wrapped  in  the  fire  thus 
poured  upon  its  flank,  the  hapless  column 
could  not  march,  could  not  Hve.  It  broke, 
and  began  to  fall  back  in  great  confusion; 
and  the  left  Sousdal  column  being  almost  at 
the  same  time  overthrown  by  the  93d,  and  the 
two  columns  which  had  engaged  the  '  Black 
Watch'  being  now  in  full  retreat,  the  spurs  of 
the  hill  and  the  winding  dale  beyond  became 
tlironged  with  the  enemy's  disordered  masses. 

"  Then  again,  they  say,  there  was  heard  the 
sorrowful  waU  that  bursts  from  the  heart  of  the 
brave  Eussian  infantry  when  they  have  to 
suffer  defeat ;  but  this  time  the  wail  was  the 
wail  of  eight  battalions  ;  and  the  warlike  grief 
of  the  soldiery  could  no  longer  kimlle  the 
fierce  intent  which,  only  a  little  before,  had 
spurred  forward  the  Vladimir  column.  Hope 
had  fled. 

"  After  having  been  parted  from  one  another 
3  Kinglake's  Crimea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  481-8f 


by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  thus  thrown 
for  some  time  into  echelon,  the  battalions  ot 
Sir  Colin's  brigade  were  now  once  more  close 
abreast ;  and  since  the  men  looked  upon  ground 
where  the  grey  remains  of  the  enemy's  broken 
strength  were  mournfully  roUing  away,  they 
could  not  but  see  that  this,  the  revoir  of  the 
Highlanders,  had  chanced  in  a  moment  of 
glory.  Knowing  their  hearts,  and  deeming 
that  the  time  was  one  when  the  voice  of  his 
people  might  fitly  enough  be  heard,  the  Chief 
touched  or  half  lifted  his  hat  in  the  way  of 
a  man  assenting.  Then  along  the  KourganJ 
slopes,  and  thence  west  almost  home  to  the 
Causeway,  the  hiU-sides  were  made  to  resound 
with  that  joyous,  assuring  cry,  which  is  the 
natural  utterance  of  a  northern  people  so  long 
as  it  is  warlike  and  free.* 

"  The  three  Highland  regiments  were  now 
re-formed,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  careful  in 
the  midst  of  victory,  looked  to  see  whether  the 
supports  were  near  enough  to  warrant  him  in 
pressing  the  enemy's  retreat  with  his  Highland 
Brigade.  He  judged  that,  since  Cathcart  was 
still  a  good  way  off,  the  Highlanders  ought  to 
be  established  on  the  ground  which  they  had 
abeady  won  ;  and,  never  forgetting  that,  all 
this  whUe,  he  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
whole  infantry  array  of  the  Allies,  he  made  a 
a  bend  in  his  line,  which  caused  it  to  show  a 
front  towards  the  south-east  as  well  as  towards 
the  south. 

"  This  achievement  of  the  Guards  and  the 
Highland  Brigade  was  so  rapid,  and  was  exe- 
cuted with  so  steadfast  a  faith  in  the  prowess 
of  our  soldiery  and  the  ascendancy  of  Line 
over  Column,  that  in  vanquishing  great  masses 
of  infantry  12,000  strong,  and  in  going  straight 
through  with  an  onset  which  tore  open  the 
Eussian  position,  the  six  battalions  together 
did  not  lose  500  men."* 

The  British  loss  was  25  officers  and  19  ser- 
geants killed,  and  81  officers  and  102  sergeants 
wounded;  318  rank  and  file  killed,  and  1438 
wounded,  making,  with  19  missing,  a  total 
loss  of  2002.     The  French  loss  was  probably 

*  Many  of  our  people  who  had  heard  the  cheers  of 
the  Higlilanders  were  hindered  from  seeing  them  hy 
the  beud  of  the  ground,  and  they  supposed  that  ths 
cheers  were  uttered  in  charging.  It  was  not  so.  Th« 
Highlanders  advanced  in  silence. 

s  Ibid.  vol.  u.  pp.  487-90,  493. 
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not  more  than  60  kiUed  and  500  wounded, 
while  the  Eussian  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  considerably  above  6000.  The 
42d  in  killed  and  wounded  lost  only  37  men. 

After  the  battle,  it  was  a  touching  sight  to 
see  the  meeting  between  Lord  Eaglan  and  Sir 
Colin  Campbell.  The  latter  was  on  foot,  as 
his  horse  had  been  killed  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  action.  Lord  Eaglan  rode  up,  and 
highly  complimented  Campbell  and  his  bri- 
gade. Sir  Colin,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,"  said 
it  was  not  the  first  battle-field  they  had  won 
together,  and  that,  now  that  the  battle  was 
over,  he  had  a  favour  to  ask  his  lordship, 
which  he  hoped  he  would  not  refuse — to  wear 
a  bonnet  with  his  brigade  while  he  had  the 
honour  to  command  it. 

The  request  was  at  once  granted,  and  the 
making  up  of  the  bonnet  was  intrusted  secretly 
to  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Drysdale  of  the 
42d.  There  was  a  difficulty  next  morning  as 
to  the  description  of  heckle  to  combine  the 
three  regiments  of  the  Brigade.  It  was  at 
last  decided  to  have  one-third  of  it  red,  to 
represent  the  ■t2d,  and  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  white  at  the  bottom,  for  the  79th  and 
93d.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  knew  about 
the  preparation  of  the  bonnet,  and  these  were 
conluied  to  the  42d.  A  brigade  parade  was 
ordered  on  the  morning  of  22d  September  on 
the  field  of  Alma,  "as  the  General  was  desirous 
of  thanking  them  for  their  conduct  on  the 
20th."  The  square  was  formed  in  readiness 
for  his  arrival,  and  he  rode  into  it  with  the 
bonnet  on.  No  order  or  signal  was  given  for 
it,  but  he  was  greeted  with  such  a  succession 
of  cheers,  again  and  again,  that  both  the 
French  and  English  armies  were  startled  into 
a  perfect  state  of  wonder  as  to  what  had  taken 
place.  Such  is  the  history  of  "the  bonnet 
gained." 

The  42d  had  its  own  share  in  the  harassing 
and  tedious  work  which  devolved  on  tlie  British 
soldiers  while  lying  before  Sebastopol,  although 
it  so  happened  that  it  took  no  part  in  any  of 
the  important  actions  which  followed  Alma. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  men  supported  the 
well-known  character  of  the  regiment  in  all 
respects.  On  the  iirst  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  September  20,  18.55,  the 
'  Letters  from  Headquarters. 


first  distribution  of  medals  was  made  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  on  which  occasion 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Colin  Campbell  issued 
the  following  stirrhig  address,  duty  preventing 
him  from  being  present  : — 

"  Highland  Brigade, 

"On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  glorious 
battle  of  the  Alma,  our  gracious  Sovereign  has 
commanded  the  Crimean  medal  to  be  presented 
to  her  gallant  soldiers,  who  were  the  first  to 
meet  the  Eussians  and  defeat  them  on  their 
own  territory.  The  fatigues  and  hardships  of 
last  year  are  well  known,  and  have  greatly 
thinned  our  ranks  since  we  scaled  the  Akna 
heights  together ;  but  happy  am  I  to  see  so 
many  faces  around  me,  who,  on  that  day,  by 
their  courage,  steadiness,  and  discipline,  so 
materially  assisted  in  routing  the  Eussiaa 
hordes  from  their  vaunted  impregnable  position. 
To  that  day  Scotchmen  can  look  with  pride, 
(and  Scotchmen  are  everywhere).  For  your 
deeds  upon  that  day  you  received  the  marked 
encomiums  of  Lord  Eaglan,  the  thanks  of  the 
Queen,  and  admiration  of  all.  Scotchmen  are 
proud  of  you  !  I,  too,  am  a  Scotchman,  and 
proud  of  the  honour  of  commanding  so  dis- 
tinguished a  Brigade  ;  and  stiU  prouder,  that 
through  all  the  trying  severities  of  the  winter, 
its  incessant  labours,  and  decimating  disease, 
you  have  still  maintained  the  same  unflinching 
courage  and  energy  with  which  your  discipline, 
obedience,  and  steadiness,  in  whatever  circum- 
stances you  have  been  placed,  make  you  so 
unrivalled  (and  none  more  so  than  the  oldest 
regiment  of  the  brigade),  and  your  commander 
confident  of  success,  however  numerous  and 
determined  your  foe.  The  young  soldiers  who 
have  not  this  day  been  presented  with  a  medal, 
nor  shared  in  the  glories  of  the  Alma,  may 
soon  win  equal  honours,  for  many  an  Alma 
wHl  yet  be  fought,  when  I  hope  they  will 
prove  themselves  worthy  comrades  of  those 
wlio  have  struck  home  for  Scotland,  and  for 
honours  for  their  breast. 

"Many  have  shared  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  hardships  of  this  campaign,  and  were  ready 
upon  the  8th  (September)  to  do  their  duty,  and 
eager  for  the  morning  of  the  9th,  when  if  we 
had  been  required  I  am  positive  would  have 
gained  renown. 

3  a 
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"The  tonour  of  these  last  days  all  are  equally 
entitled  to,  and  I  hope  soon  again  to  be  pre- 
senting the  young  soldiers  with  their  medals. 

"I  cannot  conclude  without  bringing  to  your 
minds,  that  the  eyes  of  your  countrymen  are 
upon  you.  I  know  you  think  of  it,  and  wQl 
endeavour  by  every  effort  to  maintain  your 
famed  and  admirable  discipline  ;  also  that 
your  conduct  in  private  equals  your  prowess  in 
the  field  ;  and  when  the  day  arrives  that  your 
services  are  no  longer  required  in  the  field, 
welcome  arms  will  be  ready  to  meet  you  with 
pride,  and  give  you  the  blessings  your  deeds 
have  so  materially  aided  to  bring  to  youi 
country.  And  ui  after  years,  when  recalling 
the  scenes  of  the  Crimea  by  your  ingle  side, 
your  greatest  pride  will  be  that  you  too  were 
there,  and  proved  yourself  a  worthy  son  of 
sires  who,  in  by-gone  days,  on  many  a  field 
added  lustre  to  their  country's  fame." 

The  brave  Sir  Colin  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  old  Black  "Watch,  "  the 
senior  regiment "  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  address,  as  well  as 
from  the  following.  La  which,  after  regretting 
he  was  not  present  at  the  distribution  of 
medals  and  clasps  on  the  20th  September,  he 
proceeds  : — 

"  Your  steadiness  and  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Alma  were  most  conspicuous  and  most 
gratifying  to  me,  whilst  your  intrepidity,  when 
before  the  enemy,  has  been  equalled  by  the 
discipline  which  you  have  invariably  preserved. 

"Remember  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  circum- 
stance, that  you  are  natives  of  Scotland ;  that 
your  country  admires  you  for  your  bravery ; 
that  it  still  expects  much  from  you ;  and,  as 
Scotchmen,  strive  to  maintain  the  name  and 
fame  of  our  countrymen,  who  are  everywhere, 
and  who  have  nobly  fought  and  bled  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  In  short,  let  every  one 
consider  himself  an  hero  of  Scotland.  It  is 
my  pride,  and  shall  also  be  my  boast  amongst 
the  few  friends  which  Providence  has  left  me, 
and  those  which  I  have  aoquirec^,  that  this 
decoration  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  which  I 
now  wear,  has  been  conferred  upon  me  on  ac- 
count of  the  distinguished  gallantry  you  have 
displayed.  Long  may  you  wear  your  medals,  for 
you  well  deserve  them  !  And  now  for  a  word 
to  the  younger  officers  and  soldiers.     It  is  not 


only  by  bravery  in  action  that  you  can  antici- 
pate success  ;  much  depends  upon  steadiness 
and  discipline.  Eemember  this,  for  it  is  owing 
to  the  high  state  of  discipline  heretofore  main- 
tained in  the  Highland  Brigade,  ajid  in  the 
senior  regiment  thereof  in  particular,  that  such 
results  have  been  obtained  as  to  warrant  the 
highest  degree  of  confidence  in  you,  in  what- 
ever position  the  fortune  of  war  may  place  you. 

"Endeavour,  therefore,  to  maintain  steadiness 
and  discipline,  by  which  you  will  be  able  to 
emulate  the  deeds  of  your  older  comrades  in 
arms,  for  we  may  yet  have  many  Almas  to  fight, 
where  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  acquit- 
ing  such  distinction  as  now  adorn  your 
comrades." 

From  the  19th  of  October,  the  Highland 
Brigade  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Cameron 
of  the  42d,  Sir  Colin  having  been  appointed 
to  command  the  forces  in  and  about  Balaclava. 
In  January  1855,  the  establishment  was  in- 
creased to  16  companies,  and  on  the  3d  of 
May,  the  regiment  was  embarked  to  take  part 
in  the  Kertch  expedition,  but  was  recalled  on 
the  Gth.  It  again  embarked  on  the  2d  May, 
and  landed  at  Kertch  on  the  24th,  whence  it 
marched  to  Yemkale.  Two  of  the  42d  men, 
while  the  regiment  was  at  the  las1>mentioned 
place,  were  shot  in  rather  an  extraordinary- 
manner.  They  were  standing  in  a  crowd  which 
had  assembled  round  a  house  for  the  purpose 
of  "  looting  "  it,  when  a  Frenchman,  having 
struck  at  the  door  with  the  butt  of  his  mus- 
ket, the  piece  went  ott',  killing  one  42d  man 
on  the  spot  and  wounding  the  other.  These, 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  were  the  only 
casualties  suffered  by  the  regiment  in  this  ex- 
pedition. The  42d  returned  to  Balaclava  ou 
the  9th  of  June,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month,  took  up  its  position  in  front  of  Sebas- 
topol.  On  June  18th  it  formed  one  of  the 
regiments  of  reserve  in  the  assault  of  the  out- 
works of  Sebastopol,  and  was  engaged  in  siege 
operations  until  August  24th,  when  the  regi- 
ment marched  to  Kamara,  in  consequence  of 
the  Eussians  having  again  appeared  in  force  on 
the  flank  of  the  allied  armies.  On  September 
8th,  it  marched  to  Sebastopol,  took  part  in  the 
assault  and  capture,  returned  to  Kamara  the 
following  day,  and  remained  there  until  the 
peace,  30th  March  1856. 
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On  June  15tli,  the  regiment  embarked  at 
Kamiesh  for  England,  landed  at  Portsmouth 
on  the  24th  of  Jiily,  proceeded  by  rail  to 
Aldershot,  and  was  reviewed  by  Her  Majesty 
Qaoeu  Victoria,  after  which  it  proceeded  by 
rail  to  Dover,  in  garrison  with  the  41st,  44th, 
79th,  and  93d  regiments. 

The  positive  losses  of  the  regiment  in  the 
Crimea  from  actual  contact  with  the  enemy, 
were  nothing  compared  with  the  sad  ravages 
made  upon  it,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
by  disease  and  privation,  and  want  of  the 
actual  necessaries  of  life.  During  the  cam- 
paign only  1  officer  and  38  men  were  killed  in 
action,  while  there  died  of  wounds  and  disease, 
1  officer  and  226  men,  besides  140  officers  and 
men  who  had  to  be  sent  to  England  on  account 
of  wounds  and  ill-health. 


1856—1869. 


The  42d  proceeds  to  India — Cawnpore — Seria-Ghat — 
JIarches  and  Skirmishes— Lucknow — 42d  Storms 
La  Martiniere — Tlie  Begnm  Kootee — Fort  Ruhya — 
BareiUy— Koliilkund— iMaylah  Ghaut— Khyrugher 
Jungles— I'resi-ntation  of  (Jolours— Title  of  "Black 
Watch"  restored— Cholera— Embarks  for  England 
— Reception  at  Edinburgh — Leave  Edinburgh  for 
Aldershot. 

On  December  1856,  the  establishment  was 
reduced  to  12  companies.  On  July  31st  1857, 
the  regiment  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  and 
on  the  4th  of  August  following  it  was  reviewed 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  expressed  her- 
self highly  satisfied  with  the  fine  appearance 
of  the  regiment.  Between  this  date  and  the 
14th  the  corps  embarked  in  six  different 
ships  for  the  east,  to  assist  in  putting  down 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  in 
the  October  and  November  following. 

The  headquarters,  with  five  companies  of 
the  4ad  Ro}'al  Highlanders,  had  orders  to 
inarch  for  Cawnpore  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
November ;  but  the  news  of  the  state  of  affairs 
at  Cawnpore  having  reached  Allahabad,  the 
column  was  recalled,  and  ordered  to  form  an 
intrenched  camp  at  Cheemee.  Next  morning 
the  work  was  begun,  and  progressed  favourably 
until  the  1st  of  December.  Meanwhile  the 
party  was  reinforced  by  a  wing  of  Her  Majesty's 
38th  Regiment,  a  wing  of  the  3d  battalion  Rifle 
Brigade,   a   party    of   Sappers   and   Artillery, 


making  in  aU  a  force  of  1050  men,  with  two 
8-incli  howitzers  and  four  field-pieces. 

At  5  A.M.  on  the  2d  December,  a  messenger 
arrived  in  camp  with  a  despatch  from  the 
Commander-in-chief,  ordering  the  column  to 
make  forced  marches  to  Cawnpore.  It  marched 
accordingly  at  8  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  and 
reached  Cawnpore  about  noon  on  the  5th, 
having  marched  a  distance  of  78  mQes  in  three 
days,  though  the  men  were  fairly  exhausted 
through  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep. 

The  position  which  the  rebels  held  at 
Cawnpore  was  one  of  great  strength.  Their 
left  was  posted  amongst  the  wooded  high 
grounds,  intersected  with  nuUahs,  and  thickly 
sprinkled  with  ririned  bimgalows  and  public 
buildings,  which  lie  between  the  town  and  the 
Ganges.  Their  centre  occupied  the  town  itself, 
which  was  of  great  extent,  and  traversed  only 
bynarrow  winding  streets,  singularly  susceptible 
of  defence.  The  position  facing  the  intrench- 
ment  was  uncovered ;  but  from  the  British  camp 
it  was  separated  by  the  Ganges  canal,  which, 
descending  through  the  centre  of  the  Doab, 
falls  into  that  river  below  Cawnpore.  Their 
right  stretched  out  behind  this  canal  into  the 
plain,  and  they  held  a  bridge  over  it,  and  some 
lime-kilns  and  mounds  of  brick  in  front  of  it. 

The  camp  of  the  Gwalior  contingent  of 
10,000  was  situated  in  this  plain,  about  two 
miles  in  rear  of  the  right,  at  the  point  wherS 
the  Calpee  road  comes  in.  The  united  force, 
amounting  now,  with  reinforcements  which  had 
arrived,  to  about  25,000  men,  with  40  guns, 
consisted  of  two  distinct  bodies,  having  two 
distinct  lines  of  operation  and  retreat; — that 
of  the  Nana  Sahib  (and  under  the  command 
of  his  brothers),  whose  line  of  retreat  was  in 
rear  of  the  left  on  Bithoor;  and  that  of  the 
Gwalior  contingent,  whose  retreat  lay  from  the 
right  upon  Calpee. 

General  Windham,  commanding  in  the  fort, 
opened  a  heavy  fire  from  every  available  gun 
and  mortar  from  the  intrenchment  upon  the 
hostile  left  and  their  centre  in  the  town,  so  as 
to  draw  their  attention  entirely  to  that  side 
and  lead  them  to  accumulate  their  troops  there. 
Brigadier  Greathed,  with  his  brigade  of  8th, 
64th,  and  2d  Punjaub  infantry,  held  the  line 
of  intrenchment,  and  engaged  the  enemy  by  a 
brisk  attack.     To  the  left.  Brigadier  "Walpole, 
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■with  the  2d  and  3d  battahou  EiHe  brigade 
and  a  wing  of  38th  foot,  crossed  the  canal  just 
above  the  to^yn,  and  advancing,  skirted  its 
■walls,  marking  as  he  reached  them  every  gate 
leading  into  the  country,  and  throwing  back 
the  head  of  every  column  which  tried  to  debouch 
thence  to  the  aid  of  the  right ;  whilst  to  the 
left,  Brigadier  Hope,  with  liis  Sikhs,  and  High- 
landers, the  42d  and  93d,  and  the  53d  foot, 
and  Brigadier  Inglis,  with  the  23d,  32d,  and 
82d,  moved  into  the  plain,  in  front  of  the  brick- 
mound,  covering  the  enemy's  bridge  on  the 
road  to  Calpee.  Meanwhile  the  whole  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  made  a  wide  sweep  to  the 
left,  and  crossed  the  canal  by  a  bridge  two 
miles  farther  up,  in  order  to  turn  the  flank  of 
the  rebels. 

The  battle  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  with  the  roar  of  Windham's  guns  from 
the  intrenchment.  After  a  few  hours  this 
tremendous  cannonade  slackened,  and  the  rattle 
of  Greathed's  musketry  was  heard  closing 
rapidly  on  the  side  of  the  canal.  Walpole's 
riflemen  pushed  on  in  haste ;  and  Hope  and 
Inglis's  brigades,  in  parallel  lines,  advanced 
directly  against  the  high  brick  mound,  behind 
which  the  enemy  were  formed  in  great  masses, 
and  their  guns,  worked  -with  great  precision, 
sent  a  shower  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the  plain. 
The  field  batteries  on  the  British  side  opened 
briskly,  whilst  the  cavalry  were  seen  moving  on 
the  left.  The  42  d  skirmishers  now  rushed  on 
and  closed  upon  the  mound,  from  which  the 
enemy  fell  back  to  the  bridge.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thorold,  commanding,  riding  in  front  of 
the  centre  of  the  regiment,  here  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him  by  a  round  shot,  wliioh  swept 
through  the  line  and  killed  private  Mark  Grant. 
The  gallant  old  Colonel  sprung  to  his  feet, 
and  with  his  drawn  sword  in  hand,  marched 
in  front  of  the  regiment  during  the  remainder 
of  the  action,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  flying 
enemy. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  the  infantry  again 
pushed  on,  and  rushed  upon  the  bridge.  The 
lire  was  heavy  in  the  extreme,  when  the 
sound  of  heavy  guns  was  heard,  and  Peel's 
noble  saUors,  dragging  ■with  them  their  heavy 
24-pounders,  came  up  to  thebridge,and  brought 
them  into  action.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  men 
was  DOW  indescribable ;  they  rushed  on,  either 


crossing  the  bridge  or  fording  the  canal,  came 
upon  the  enemy's  camp,  and  took  some  guns  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  A  Bengal  field- 
battery  galloped  up  and  opened  fire  at  easy 
range,  sending  volleys  of  grape  through  the 
tents.  The  enemy,  completely  surprised  at  the 
onslaught,  fled  in  great  haste,  leaving  every- 
thing in  their  camp  as  it  stood; — the  rout  was 
complete.  The  cavalry  and  horse  artillery 
coming  do^wn  on  the  flank  of  the  flying  enemy, 
cut  up  great  numbers  of  them,  and  pursued 
along  the  Calpee  road,  followed  by  the  42d, 
53d,  and  Sikhs,  for  14  miles.  The  slaughter 
was  great,  till  at  last,  the  rebels  despairing  of 
eftecting  their  retreat  by  the  road,  threw  away 
their  arms  and  accoutrements,  dispersed  over 
the  country  into  the  jungle,  and  hid  themselves 
from  the  sabres  and  lances  of  the  horsemen. 
Night  coming  on,  the  wearied  forces  returned 
to  Cawnpore,  carrying  with  them  17  captured 
guns.  The  strength  and  courage  of  the  young 
men  of  the  Eoyal  Highlanders  was  remarkable. 
Many  of  them  were  mere  lads,  and  had  never 
seen  a  shot  fired  before,  yet  during  the  whole  oi 
this  day's  action  and  long  march,  not  a  single 
man  fell  out,  or  complained  of  his  hardships. 

As  soon  as  the  Gwalior  contingent  was 
routed  on  the  right,  a  severe  contest  took  place 
■with  the  Nana  Sahib's  men  in  the  town,  at  a 
place  called  the  Sonbadar's  Tank,  but  before 
nightfall  all  Cawnpore  was  in  our  possession. 

The  Nana's  men  fled  in  great  confusion 
along  the  road  to  Bithoor,  wliither  they  were 
pursued  on  the  8th  by  Brigadier-General  Hope 
Grant,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  light  artillery, 
and  Hope's  brigade  of  iirfantry  (42d  and  93d 
Highlanders,  53d,  and  4th  Punjaub  rifles). 
Bithoor  was  evacuated,  but  the  force  pushed  on, 
marching  all  night,  and  came  upon  the  enemy 
at  the  ferry  of  Seria-Ghat  on  the  Ganges,  25 
miles  from  Cawnpore,  at  daylight  on  the  9th. 
The  rebels  had  reached  the  ferry,  but  had  not 
time  to  cross.  They  received  the  British  force 
with  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  tried  to  capture  the 
guns  with  a  charge  of  cavalry,  but  the  horsemen 
of  the  British  drove  them  away.  Their  infantry 
got  amongst  the  enclosures  and  trees ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  guns,  amounting  to  15  pieces, 
were  captured,  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  provisions,  camp  equipage,  and  ammunition. 

LieutenantColonel     Thorold,     commanding 
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the  regiment,  aud  Captain  J.  C.  M'Leod,  com- 
manding the  rear  guard,  are  honourably  men- 
tioned by  Brigadier-General  Hope  CI  rant,  in  his 
despatch  dated  11th  December  1857. 

The  grenadier  company,  when  destroying 
some  baggage-carts,  &c.,  found  a  very  large 
gong,  which  was  kept  as  a  trophy  by  the  regi- 
ment. The  troops  encamped  near  the  Ghat  on 
the  9th  and  10th,  and  on  the  11th  marche'i 
back  to  Bithoor,  where  they  were  employed 
till  the  28th  December,  destroying  the  palace 
of  the  Nana  Sahib,  and  searching  for  treasure, — 
a  great  quantity  of  which  was  found  in  a  tank, — 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  labour,  the  iiow 
of  water  being  so  great  that  200  men  were  em- 
ployed night  and  day  baling  it  out,  so  as  to 
keep  it  sufficiently  low  to  enable  the  sappers 
[•)  work. 

The  remainder  of  the  regiment — Nos.  2,  4, 
5,  6,  and  7  companies — under  the  command 
of  Major  Wilkinson,  joined  at  Bithoor  on  the 
22d  December  1857.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cameron  and  Major  Priestley,  who  had  been 
left  at  Calcutta,  joined  head-quarters  on  the 
12  th  December. 

The  Commander-in-chief  with  the  forces  at 
Cawnpore,  marched  towards  Futteghur  on  the 
25th  December,  and  the  column  at  Bithoor 
followed  on  the  28th,  overtaking  the  head- 
quarter's  column  on  the  29th  at  Merukie  Serai 
The  regiment  marched  from  the  latter  place, 
and  at  1  o'clock,  p.m.  joined  the  head-quarters 
camp  at  Jooshia-Gunge — the  whole  force  a 
few  days  after  proceeding  to  Futteghur.  After 
various  skirmishes  with  the  enemy  during 
January  1858,  about  Futteghur,  the  force  on  the 
1st  February  commenced  a  retrograde  march  on 
Cawnpore,  which  it  reached  on  the  7th.  On 
the  10th  the  42d  and  93d  Highlanders  crossed 
the  Ganges  into  Oudh,  as  a  guard  on  the  im- 
mense siege-train  which  had  been  collected  in 
Cawnpore  for  service  at  Lucknow.  On  the 
11th  they  marched  to  Onao,  where,  with  other 
troops  the  regiment  remained,  acting  as  convoy 
escort  to  the  immense  train  of  provisions  and 
military  materials  being  sent  forward  towards 
Lucknow. 

On  the  21st  the  regiment  moved  forward, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  met  their  old 
companions  in  arms,  the  79  th  Higlilanders,  at 
Camp  Purneah.     A  cordial  greeting  took  place 


between  old  comrades,  after  which  the  regi- 
ments proceeded  together  to  Bunteerah  the 
same  morning.  Here  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chiefs force  assembled.  The  siege 
train,  &c.,  was  gradually  brought  forward,  and 
all  necessary  preparations  made  for  the  attack 
on  Lucknow. 

The  force  marched  from  Bunteerah  on  the 
1st  March,  and  passing  through  Alum  Bagh 
(the  post  held  by  Major-General  Sir  'James 
Outram)  and  by  the  old  fort  of  JeUalahabad  on 
the  left,  soon  met  the  enemy's  outposts,  which, 
after  a  few  rounds  from  their  field-guns,  retired 
to  the  city.  The  palace  of  Dalkoosha  was 
seized  without  opposition,  and  being  close  to 
the  river  Goomptee,  formed  the  right  of  the 
British  position.  The  intervening  space  be- 
tween this  and  the  Alum  Bagh  on  the  left 
was  held  by  strong  bodies  of  troops  posted 
under  cover,  for  the  hour  of  action  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

Lucknow  had  been  fortified  by  every  means 
that  native  art  could  devise  to  make  a  strong 
defence.  The  canal  was  scarped,  and  an  im- 
mense parapet  of  earth  raised  on  the  inner  side, 
which  was  loop-holed  in  all  directions.  Every 
street  was  barricaded,  and  every  house  loop- 
holed.  The  Kaizerbagh  was  so  strengthened 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  citadel,  and  the  place  was 
alive  with  its  50,000  mutinous  sepoys,  besides 
a  population  in  arms  of  one  kind  or  other  of 
double  that  number. 

Brigadier  Franks,  who  had  marched  from 
Benares  with  a  column,  by  way  of  Sultanpore, 
having  been  joined  by  the  Nepaulese  contingent 
under  General  Jung  Bahadoor,  reached  Luck- 
now on  the  5th  March ;  and  on  the  6th  a 
division,  under  command  of  Sir  James  Outram, 
crossed  the  Goomptee,  opposite  the  Dalkoosha 
park,  and  moved  round  towards  the  old  Pre- 
sidency, driving  in  the  enemy's  posts.  Sir 
James  Outram,  from  his  position  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river,  was  enabled  to  enfilade, 
and  take  in  reverse  a  great  portion  of  the  great 
canal  embankment,  and  effectually  to  shell  the 
enemy  -within  his  works. 

The  enemy's  most  advanced  position  was  La 
Martiniere,  a  large  public  building  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  high  waUs  and  ruined  houses, 
and  its  front  covered  by  the  river. 

The  plan   of  attack  having  been  arranged, 
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tlie  42d  Highlanders  were  ordered  to  storm  the 
Martiuiere,  wliich  they  did  in  gallant  style  on 
the  9th.  Four  companies,  under  Major  E.  E. 
Priestley,  advanced  in  extended  order,  the  re- 
maining five  advanced  in  line  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cameron.  The  Highlanders  veent 
steadily  on  until  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  place,  when,  giving  three  cheers,  they 
ruslied  on  in  double  time,  the  pipers  playing 
"  The  Campbells  are  coming."  The  enemy 
became  so  alarmed,  that  they  bolted  from  their 
trenches  without  waiting  to  fire  more  than 
their  first  round.  Thus,  the  first  position  in 
Lucknow  was  gained  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man. 

Till  the  flying  enemy,  having  been  joined  by 
reinforcements 'at  their  second  line  of  intrench- 
ment,  summoned  fresh  courage,  and  showed 
battle  to  the  four  skirmishing  companies  who 
had  followed  up;  a  very  smart  affair  ensued,  in 
which  the  regiment  suffered  several  calamities. 
The  enemy  from  behind  their  works  were 
enabled  to  do  this  without  themselves  beiug 
seen. 

]'he  five  companies  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cameron  were  ordered  to  take  position  in  an 
old  village  to  the  right  of  La  Martiniere  about 
.300  yards,  in  passing  to  which  they  were 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  great  parapet 
of  tlie  canal ;  but  on  reaching  the  village  it  was 
observed  that  the  parapet  near  the  river  was 
undefended,  having  at  that  end  been  enfiladed 
by  General  Outram's  guns.  The  42d,  with  the 
4th  Punjaub  rifles,  under  Major  Wyld,  making 
steps  in  the  face  of  the  parapet  with  bayonets, 
&c.,  scrambled  up,  and  taking  ground  to  the 
left,  cleared  the  line  of  work  as  far  nearly  as 
Bank's  bungalow.  Eeinforcements  were  brought 
up,  and  the  position  was  held  for  the  night. 
Early  next  morning,  the  several  companies  of 
the  regiment  were  collected  together,  aud  the 
order  was  given  to  occupy  Bank's  bungalow 
and  the  houses  and  gardens  adjacent.  These 
points  were  also  carried  with  little  opposition, 
the  enemy  nowhere  attempting  to  stand,  but 
keeping  up  a  constant  fire  of  all  kind  of  missUes 
from  the  tops  of  houses,  loop-holes,  and  other 
points. 

The  regiment  was  now  close  under  the  Begum 
Kootee,  an  extensive  mass  of  solid  buOdings, 
comprising  several   courts,  a    mosijue,    bazaar, 


&c.  This  place  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
became  an  important  post.  Two  68-pound 
naval  guns  were  at  once  brought  up  and  com- 
menced breaching ;  vrithin  Bank's  bungalow 
were  placed  16  mortars  and  cohorns,'  from 
which  shells  were  pitched  at  the  Kootee  that 
day,  and  all  night,  until  the  foUowiug  day 
about  2  o'clock  (March  11th),  when  the  93d 
Highlanders  stormed  the  breach,  and  carried 
the  place  in  gallant  style.  Upwards  of  500 
corpses  told  the  slaughter  which  took  place 
within  those  princely  courts.  During  the 
attack,  the  42d  grenadier  and  light  companies 
were  ordered  to  protect  the  left  flank  of  the  93d, 
in  doing  which  several  casualties  took  place, 
caused  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy  from  a  loop- 
holed  gateway  near  which  the  light  company 
had  to  pass.  After  occupying  Bank's  bungalow, 
two  companies  of  the  42d  were  sent  under 
Major  Priestley  to  clear  and  occupy  some  ruined 
houses  on  the  left  front.  This  party,  having 
advanced  rather  farther  than  this  point,  got 
hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy,  but  held  their 
original  ground. 

A  large  section  of  the  city  being  now  in 
possession  of  the  British,  operations  were  com- 
menced against  the  Kaizer  Bagh,  from  the 
direction  of  the  Begum  Kootee,  as  well  as  from 
Sir  James  Outram's  side.  He  took  the  Mess- 
house  by  storm,  and  other  outworks  in  that 
direction,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  got 
into  this  great  palace.  The  place  was  now 
almost  wholly  in  possession  of  the  British  forces; 
at  no  one  point  did  the  enemy  attempt  to  make 
a  stand,  but  fled  in  every  direction. 

By  the  20th  the  rebels  had  been  everywhere 
put  down,  and  peace  partially  restored.  On 
the  22d  the  42d  Eoyal  Highlanders  were  moved 
to  the  Observatory  Mess-house  and  old  Pre- ' 
sidency,  where  they  remained  doing  duty  until 
the  2d  April.  During  this  time  the  men 
suffered  greatly  from  fever,  brought  on  by 
hardship  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  They  had 
now  been  a  whole  month  constantly  on  duty, 
their  uniform  and  accoutrements  never  off  their 
backs;  and  the  effluvium  arising  from  the 
many  putrid  half-buried  carcases  in  the  city, 
especially  about  the  Presidency,  rendered  the 
air  very  impure.  Notwithstanding  the  hard 
work  performed  by  the  regiment  at  Lucknow 
only  5    rank   and  fUe  were  killed,  and  Lieu> 
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tenant  F.  E,  H.  Fai'4Uuar.sou  and  4i  nun-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  woimJed.  Lieu- 
tenant Farauliarson  was  awarded  the  Victoria 
Cross  "  for  a  distinguisliej  act  of  bravery  at 
Lucknow,  9th  Marcli  1858." 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  April,  the  regiment 
marched  to  camp  at  tlie  Dalkoosha,  having 
been  ordered  to  form  part  of  the  Rohilcttnd 
field  force  under  Brigadier  Walpole.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th  the  regiment  marched  from 
camp,  accompanied  by  the  79th  and  93d 
Highlanders,  to  the  Moosha  Bagh,  a  short 
distance  beyond  which  the  brigade  encamped  ; 
and  having  been  joined  by  the  remainder  of 
the  force  and  the  new  Brigadier,  commenced  a 
march  through  Oudh,  keeping  the  line  of  the 
Ganges.  Nothing  of  note  occurred  mitd  the 
1 5  til.  On'  reaching  Ehoadamow,  Nurpert  Sing, 
a  celebrated  rebel  chief,  shut  up  in  Fort  Euhya, 
refused  to  give  his  submission.  The  fort  was 
situated  in  a  dense  jungle,  which  almost  com- 
pletely hid  it  from  view.  Four  companies  of 
the  42d,  with  the  4th  Punjaub  rifles,  were  sent 
forward  in  extended  order,  to  cover  the  guns 
and  reconnoitre,  and  were  brought  so  much 
under  the  enemy's  fire  from  the  parapet  and 
the  tops  of  trees,  that  a  great  many  casualties 
occurred  in  a  very  short  time.  Brigadier  Adrian 
Hopeand  Lieutenants  Douglas  and Bramley  here 
received  their  death  wounds.  After  remaining 
in  this  exposed  condition  for  six  hours,  and 
after  losing  so  many  men,  the  Brigadier  with- 
drew his  force  about  sunset,  and  encamped 
about  two  miles  ofl".  During  the  night,  the 
rebel  chief  retired  quietly  with  all  his  men  and 
material.  Besides  the  two  officers  above  men- 
tioned, 1  sergeant  and  6  privates  were  kUled, 
and  3  sergeants  and  34  privates  wounded. 
Quarter-Master  Sergeant  John  Simpson,  Lanco- 
Corporal  Alexander  Thompson,  and  Private 
James  Davis  were  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  till  the  force 
reached  BareUly,  when  they  came  up  with  the 
enemy's  outposts  at  daybreak  on  the  5  th  May. 
After  a  short  cannonade  for  about  half-an-hour, 
the  enemy  fell  back  from  the  bridge  and 
nullah,  and  occupied  the  topes  (clumps  of  trees) 
and  ruined  houses  in  the  cantonments.  In  this 
position  it  was  necessary  to  shell  every  tope  and 
house  before  advancing,  which  caused  consider- 
able delay  :  all  the  time  the  sun  was  shining  on 


the  troops  with  full  force.  About  10  a.m.  the 
enemy  made  a  bold  attempt  to  turn  the  British 
left  flank,  and  the  42d  were  ordered  forward  in 
support  of  the  4th  Punjaub  rifles,  who  had 
been  sent  to  occupy  the  old  cavalry  lines,  but 
were  there  surprised  by  the  enemy  in  great 
niuubers.  Just  as  the  42d  reached  the  old 
lines,  they  were  met  by  the  Punjabees  in  full 
flight,  followed  by  a  lot  of  Gazees  carrying 
tuLwars  and  shields.  These  rushed  furiously 
on,  and  the  men  for  a  moment  were  undecided 
whether  they  should  fiie  on  them  or  not,  their 
friends  the  Punjabees  being  mixed  up  with 
them  when,  as  if  by  magic,  the  Commander- 
in-chief  appeared  behind  the  line,  and  his 
familiar  voice,  loud  and  clear,  was  heard 
calling  out,  "  Fire  away,  men;  shoot  them  down, 
every  man  jack  of  them!"  Then  the  line 
opened  fire  upon  them ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
some  of  these  Gazees  had  even  reached  the 
line,  and  cut  at  the  men,  wounding  several. 
Four  of  them  seized  Colonel  Cameron  in  rear 
of  the  line,  and  would  have  dragged  him  off  his 
horse,  when  Colour-Sergeant  Gardner  stepped 
from  the  ranks  and  bayoneted  them,  the 
Colonel  escaping  with  only  a  slight  wound  on 
his  wrist.  For  this  act  of  bravery  Gardner  was 
awarded  the  Victoria  Cross.  In  this  affair  1 
private  was  killed,  and  2  officers,  1  sergeant,  and 
12  privates  wounded.  No.  5  company  42d 
took  possession  of  the  fort  which  was  abandoned, 
and  a  line  of  piquets  of  the  42d  and  79th 
Highlanders  was  posted  from  the  fort  to  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Commander-in-chief's 
camp.  Next  day  the  place  was  cleared  of 
rebels. 

The  regiment  was  told  off  as  a  part  of  the 
BareUly  brigade,  and  on  the  5  th  June  detached 
a  wing  to  Mooradabad  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Wilkinson.  This  wing  marched 
to  Bedaon  with  a  squadron  of  carbineers,  and 
joined  Brigadier  Coke's  force,  but  received 
orders  to  leave  the  carbineers  with  Brigadier 
Coke,  and  proceed  to  Mooradabad.  On  this 
march  the  men  suffered  from  exhaustion  and 
the  heat.  Indeed,  the  men  who  were  stLLl 
under  canvas  now  began  to  suffer  very  much 
from  sun-stroke,  fevers,  diarrhcea,  &c.  Every 
exertion  was  made  to  get  them  into  temporary 
barracks,  but  this  was  not  eftected  until  the 
middle  of  July,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  rains. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Alexander  Cameron 
died  of  fever  on  the  9th  August,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  F.  G.  Wilkinson  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment. 

The  headqiiarters  and  left  wing  were  ordered 
to  Peeleebheet  on  the  14th  October,  where  it 
remained  encamped  till  the  24th  November, 
when,  in  order  the  better  to  guard  against  the 
rebels  crossing  from  Oudh  into  Eohilkund, 
Colonel  Smyth,  Bengal  Artillery,  in  command 
of  a  small  column,  was  ordered  to  take  up  a 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarda,  to  watch 
the  Ghauts.  No.  6,  Captain  Lawson's  com- 
pany, joined  Colonel  Smyth's  column.  At  the 
same  time.  Major  M'Leod  was  ordered,  with 
the  troops  under  his  command,  viz.,  4  com- 
panies 42d  Eoyal  Higldanders,  2  squadrons 
Punjaub  cavalry,  1  company  Kumaon  levies, 
and  2  guns,  to  proceed  to  Madho-Tanda,  being 
a  central  position  whence  support  might  be 
sent  in  any  direction  required.  This  force  sub- 
sequently moved  close  to  the  Sarda,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  reports  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  but  all  remained  quiet  until  the 
morning  of  the  loth  January  1859.  The 
enemy  having  been  pursued  in  the  Kh3rreegurh 
district  by  a  force  under  command  of  Colonel 
Dennis,  attempted  to  force  his  way  into 
Eohilkund,  with  the  view,  as  was  supposed, 
of  getting  into  Eampore.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 5th  the  enemy,  about  2000  strong,  effected 
the  passage  of  the  Sarda,  at  Maylah  Ghaut,  about 
three  mUes  above  Colonel  Smyth's  camp,  at 
daylight.  The  alarm  having  been  given,  the 
Avhole  of  the  troops  in  camp  moved  out  with 
all  speed,  and  attacked  the  rebels  in  the  dense 
jungle,  close  to  the  river.  Ensign  Coleridge, 
42d,  was  detached  in  command  of  a  piquet  of 
40  men  of  Captain  Lawson's  company,  and  40 
men  Kumaon  levies,  and  was  so  placed  as  to  be 
cut  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  force.  The 
jungle  was  so  dense,  that  the  cavalry  could  not 
act ;  the  Kumaon  levies  were  all  raw  recruits, 
wlio  were  with  difficulty  kept  to  their  posts,  so 
the  fighting  fell  almost  wholly  to  the  lot  of  the 
37  men  under  command  of  Captain  Lawson. 
The  enemy,  desperate,  and  emboldened  by  the 
appearance  of  so  small  a  force  before  them, 
made  repeated  attempts  to  break  through  the 
t'liin  line  of  skirmishers,  but  the  latter  nobly 
held  their  ground.     Captain  Lawson  received 


gun-shot  wound  in  his  left  knee,  early  in  the 
day;  Colour  Sergeant  Landles  was  shot  slvH 
cut  to  pieces,  two  corporals — Ritchie  ana 
Thompson — were  also  killed,  and  several  other 
casualties  had  greatly  weakened  them.  The 
company  now  without  either  officers  or  non- 
commissioned officers,  yet  bravely  held  on  their 
ground,  and,  cheered  on  by  the  old  soldiers, 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
Privates  Walter  Cook  and  Duncan  Mdler,  for 
their  conspicuous  bravery  during  this  affair  were 
awarded  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Major  M'Leod's  force  was  then  at  a  place 
called  Sunguree  on  the  Sarda,  22  mUes  fiom 
Colonel  Smyth's  force.  About  8  a.m.  when 
the  numbers  and  nature  of  the  enemy's  attack 
were  discovered,  a  Sowar  was  despatched  to 
Major  M'Leod  (in  temporary  command)  for 
a  reinforcement  of  two  companies,  and  ordertag 
the  remainder  of  the  force  to  proceed  with  all 
speed  to  Madho-Tanda  to  await  the  result  of 
the  battle.  No.  7  and  8  companies  were 
dispatched  from  Sunguree  about  noon,  but 
did  not  reach  the  scene  of  action  tdl  after  5  p.m. 
Their  arrival  turned  the  tide  of  battle  alto- 
gether. Such  of  the  enemy  as  could  recrossed 
the  river  in  the  dark,  and  next  morning  notliing 
remained  on  the  field,  but  the  dead  and  dying, 
2  small  guns,  and  some  cattle  belonging  to  the 
rebels.  Lord  Clyde  complimented  the  regi- 
ment very  highly  on  this  occasion,  and  in 
particular,  spoke  of  Captain  Lawson's  company 
as  a  pattern  of  valour  and  discipline. 

General  Walpole  havmg  received  intelligence 
about  the  22d  that  a  body  of  rebels  were  hover- 
ing about,  uuder  Goolah  Sing,  in  the  Khyrugher 
jungles,  two  companies  of  the  42d  Eoyal  High- 
landers at  Colonel  Smyth's  camp,  a  squadron 
of  the  Punjaub  cavalry,  a  squadion  of  Cross- 
man's  Horse,  and  three  companies  of  Ghoorkhas, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Wilkinson,  were 
ordered  to  cross  the  river  at  the  spot  where  the 
rebels  came  over,  and  march  to  Gulori,  40 
mUes  in  the  interior,  under  the  Nepaul  hills. 
Gulori  was  reached  in  4  days,  but  Goolah  Sing  ha<l 
secured  himself  in  a  fort  under  Nepauieese 
protection.  Colonel  Dennis,  with  a  force 
from  Sultanpore  had  orders  to  march  on  a 
village  20  miles  from  Gulori,  and  also  sweep 
the  jungles  and  communicate  with  Colonel 
Wilkinson.     As   ho   never    arrived,    and    ihf 
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Jungles  being  free  from  rebels,  the  force 
recrossed  the  river  and  returned  to  camp. 

The  left  wing  ofthe  42dremained  on  theSarda 
until  the  14th  of  March,  -when  it  returned  to 
Bareilly,  and  joined  the  right  wing,  which  had 
returned  from  Mooradahadonthe  18th  February, 
having  been  relieved  by  a  wing  of  the  82d  regi- 
ment; but  information  having  been  received  that 
the  rebels  were  again  appearing  in  force  in  the 
Khyreegurh  districts,  the  right  wiug,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Priestley,  was 
sent  to  the  Sarda  to  join  Colonel  Smyth  on 
the  13th  March,  where  it  remained  until  the 
15th  May  1859,  when  it  returned  to  Bareilly, 
the  weather  being  by  this  time  very  hot  and 
the  district  perfectly  quiet.  About  this  time, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilkinson  went  on  leave  to 
England,  and  was  appointed  to  a  depot  bat- 
talion, and  on  the  27th  September  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Priestley  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  regiment. 

The  regiment  occupied  the  temporary  bar- 
racks at  the  old  Kutohery,  Berkley's  House, 
and  the  Jail,  during  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons. 
The  men  were  remarkably  healthy,  and  very 
few  casualties  occurred. 

His  Excellency,  Sir  Hugh  Eose,  Commander 
in-chief  in  India  having  been  invited  on  the 
1 8tli  September,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Priestley 
in  the  name  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
42d  Eoyal  Highlanders,  to  present  new  colours 
to  the  regiment,  arrived  in  Bareilly  for  that 
purpose  on  the  1st  of  January  1861.  After 
the  old  colour.s  had  been  lodged,  and  the  new 
oeen  presented  by  His  Excellency,  and  trooped 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  Sir  Hugh  Eose 
addressed  the  regiment  in  the  following 
speech : — 

"  42d  Royal  Uiglilanders, 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  defend  the  colours  I 
have  presented  to  you  this  day.  It  would  be 
superfluous :  you  have  defended  them  for  nearly 
]  50  years  with  the  best  blood  of  Scotland. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  carry  these  colours  to 
the  front  should  you  again  be  called  into  the 
field;  you  have  borne  them  round  the  world 
with  success.  But  I  do  ask  the  officers  apd 
soldiers  of  this  gallant  and  devoted  regiment 
not  to  forget,  because  they  are  of  ancient  date, 
but  to  trea.sure  in   tlieir  memories  the  recol- 


lection of  the  brilliant  deeds  of  arms  of  their 
forefathers  and  kinsmen,  the  scenes  of  whicli 
are  inscribed  on  these  colours.  There  is  not  a 
name  on  them  which  is  not  a  study ;  there  is 
not  a  name  on  them  which  is  not  connected 
with  the  most  important  events  of  the  world's 
history,  or  with  tlie  pages  of  the  military 
annals  of  England. 

"The  soldiers  of  the  42d  cannot  have  a 
better  or  more  instructive  history  than  their 
regimental  records.  They  tell  how,  100  years 
ago,  the  4  2d  won  the  honoured  name  of '  Eoyal ' 
at  Ticonderoga  in  America,  losing,  although  one 
battalion,  647  killed  and  wounded.  How  the 
42d  gained  the  '  Eed  Heckle'  in  Flanders. 
How  Abercromby  and  Moore  in  Egypt  and  in 
Spain,  dying  in  the  arms  of  victory,  thanked, 
with  parting  breath,  the  42d.  Well  might  the 
heroes  do  so  !  The  fields  of  honour  on  which 
they  were  expiring  were  strewed  with  the  dead 
and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  42d. 

"  The  42d  enjoy  the  greatest  distinction  to 
which  British  regiments  can  aspire.  They 
have  been  led  and  commanded  by  the  great 
Master  in  War,  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Look  at  your  colours  :  their  badges  will  tell  you 
how  often — and  this  distinction  is  the  more  to 
be  valued,  because  his  Grace,  so  soldierlike  and 
just  was  he,  never  would  sanction  a  regiment's 
wearing  a  badge,  if  the  battle  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged,  no  matter  how  bravely 
they  may  have  fought  in  it,  was  not  only  an 
important  one,  but  a  victory. 

"  In  the  Crimea,  in  the  late  campaign  in 
this  country,  the  42d  again  did  excellent 
service  under  my  very  gallant  and  distinguished 
predecessor.  Lord  Clyde.  The  last  entry  in  the 
regimental  records  shews  that  the  spirit  of  the 
'  Black  Watch'  of  1729  was  the  same  in  1859, 
when  No.  6  company  ofthe  42d,  aided  only  by 
a  company  of  the  Kumaon  levy,  four  guns,  and 
a  squadron  of  irregular  cavalry,  under  Sir 
Eobert  Walpole,  beat  back,  after  several  hours 
obstinate  fighting,  and  with  severe  loss,  2000 
rebels  of  all  arms,  and  gained  the  day.  Lord 
Clyde  bestowed  the  highest  praise  on  the  com- 
pany that  a  general  can  do, — His  Lordship 
thanked  them  for  their  valour  and  their  dis- 
cipline. 

"  I  am  sincerely  obliged  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Priestley  for  having,  on  the  part  of  the 
3h 
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42d  Eoyal  Highlanders,  requested  me  to  present 
them  with  their- new  colours.  It  is  an  honour 
and  a  favour  which  I  highly  prize,  the  more  so, 
because  I  am  of  Highland  origin,  and  have 
worn  for  many  years  the  tartan  of  another  regi- 
ment which  does  undjdng  honour  to  Scotland — 
the  9  2d  Highlanders. 

"  I  have  chosen  this  day— New  Tear's  day — 
for  the  presentation  of  colours,  because  on 
New  Year's  day  in  1785  the  colours  were  given 
to  the  42d  under  which  they  won  their  red 
plume.  Besides,  New  Year's  day,  all  over  the 
world,  particularly  in  Scotland,  is  a  happy  day. 
Heaven  grant  that  it  may  be  a  fortunate  one 
for  this  regiment !" 

On  the  3d,  after  inspecting  the  regiment, 
His  Excellency  desired  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Priestley  to  thank  them  for  the  admirable 
condition  in  which  he  found  them,  and  for 
their  regularity  and  good  conduct.  His 
Excellency  further  called  several  officers  and 
soldiers  to  the  front  of  the  battabon  and 
thanked  them  for  their  gallant  conduct  on 
various  occasions,  and  No.  6  company  for  the 
valour  and  discipline  evinced  by  them  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to  in  His  Excellency's  speech. 

On  the  8th  of  March  three  companies  were 
detached  to  Futteghur.  On  23d  March 
headquarters  moved  from  BareUly  to  Agra, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  8th  of  April,  and 
were  garrisoned  along  with  the  107th  regi- 
ment. On  27th  July  the  regiment  moved 
into  camp,  on  account  of  cholera  having  broken 
out,  and  returned  to  barracks  on  1 2th  August, 
having  lost  from  cholera  1  officer  and  40 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  After 
returning  to  barracks,  the  regiment  was  pros- 
trated by  fever  and  ague,  so  many  as  450 
men  having  been  at  one  time  unfit  for  duty  out 
of  seven  companies. 

On  12th  September  the  regiment  was  de- 
lighted by  having  its  old  name  reconferred 
upon  it,  as  a  distinguished  mark  of  honour. 
A  notification  was  received  that  on  8th  July 
1861  Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  graciously 
to  authorise  The  Eoyal  Highland  Eegiment 
to  be  distinguished,  in  addition  to  that  title, 
by  the  name  by  which  it  was  first  known — 
"The  Black  Watch." 

In  March  1862,  Lieutenant-General,  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  was  appointed  Colonel 


in  place  of  the  deceased  Sir  James  Douglas. 
The  Marquis,  however,  in  September  of  the 
following  year,  removed  to  the  2d  Lifeguards, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  regiment's  former 
commander,  who  led  them  up  the  slopes  of 
Alma — Major-General  Sir  Duncan  Cameron. 

On  6th  December  1863,  the  Black  Watch 
marched  by  forced  marches  from  Lahore  to 
Eawal  Pundee,  on  account  of  active  operations 
having  been  commenced  against  some  of  tho 
hill  tribes.  It  arrived  at  the  latter  place  on 
December  19.  Affairs  on  the  frontier  having, 
however,  assumed  a  favourable  aspect,  the 
regiment  returned  to  Dugshai,  which  it  reached 
on  the  13th  February  1864,  but  returned  to 
Eawal  Pundee,  where  on  14th  December  it  was 
put  into  garrison  with  the  79th.  It  left  the 
latter  place  in  October  1865,  and  proceeded  to 
Peshawur,  where  it  was  in  garrison  with  the 
first  battalion  of  the  19th  regiment,  and  subse- 
quently with  the  77th.  In  1867,  while  at 
Peshawur,  cholera  broke  out  in  the  canton- 
ments, and  on  the  21st  of  May  five  companies, 
under  Major  Macpherson,  were  removed  to 
camp ;  these  were  foUowed  on  the  25th  by 
headquarters  and  the  otherfive  companies.  From 
the  20th  to  the  31st  May,  66  men,  1  woman, 
and  4  children  died  of 'cholera.  On  the  1st 
of  June  the  regiment  commenced  its  march 
to  Cheroat,  a  mountain  of  the  Kultoch  range, 
where  headquarters  was  established  on  the  15th. 
The  health  of  the  regiment  was  not,  however, 
immediately  restored,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
at  Cheroat  were  1  officer,  15  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  2  women,  and  1  child.  The 
total  deaths  in  the  regiment,  from  20th  May 
to  17th  October,  including  casualties  at  depot, 
were  2  officers,  86  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  5  women,  and  9  children; — 
altogetlier  102,  or  nearly  one-siith  of  the  whole 
regiment. 

On  17tb  October  was  commenced  the  march 
towards  Kurrachee,  preparatory  to  embarkation 
for  England.  On  January  17,  1868,  the 
regiment  embarked  at  Kurrachee  for  Bombay, 
and  on  the  21st  was  trans-shipped  to  the  Indian 
troopship  "Euphrates,"  which  landed  it  at 
Suez  on  15th  February.  On  the  18th  it  em- 
barked at  Alexandria  on  board  the  "  Serapis, 
which  reached  Portsmouth  on  the  4th  of 
March,  when  the  regiment  immediately  left  by 
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sea  for  Scotland  and  landed  at  Burntisland  on 
the  7th,  headquarters  and  1  company  proceeding 
to  Stirling  Castle,  5  companies  to  Perth,  and  4 
to  Dundee.  Colonel  Priestley  came  homo  with 
the  regiment  from  India,  and  carried  on  liis 
duties  till  the  24th  of  March,  the  day  before  his 
death.  He  was  succeeded  by  Brevet  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel M'Leod,  who  joined  the  regi- 
ment in  1846.  On  12th  October  headquarters 
moved  by  rail  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh 
Castle,  and  the  detachments  from  Perth 
and  Dundee  followed  soon  after.  The  reception 
accorded  to  Scotland's  favourite  and  oldest 
regiment,  on  its  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  was  as 
overwhelmingly  enthusiastic  as  in  the  days 
of  old,  when  the  military  spirit  was  in  its  glory. 
The  reader  will  have  an  idea  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  this  regiment  is  stLU  regarded, 
and  will  be  so  so  long  as  its  ranks  are  mainly 
recruited  from  Scotland,  by  the  following 
account  of  its  reception,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Scotsman  newspaper  of  the 
day  following  the  regiment's  arrival : — "  The 
train  arrived  at  the  station  about  10  minutes 
past  1  P.M.,  but  long  before  that  hour  large 
and  anxious  crowds  had  collected  on  the 
Waverley  Bridge,  in  Princes  Street  Garden,  on 
tlie  Mound,  the  Calton  Hill,  the  Castle,  and 
every  other  point  from  which  a  view  of  the 
passing  regiment  could  be  obtained.  The 
crowd  collected  on  the  Waverley  Bridge  above 
must  have  numbered  several  thousands.  The 
scene  altogether  was  very  imposing  and  ani- 
mated. Such  a  turn-out  of  spectators  has  not 
been  witnessed  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival 
of  any  regiment  here  since  the  78th  Highlanders 
came  from  India,  nearly  ten  years  ago.  Im- 
mediately after  the  train  entered  the  station, 
the  bugle  sounded,  and  the  men  were  arranged 
in  companies,  under  the  command  of  their 
respective  captains.  The  regiment  was  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  C. 
M'Leod,  assisted  by  Major  Cluny  M'Pherson, 
Major  F.  C.  Scott,  and  Adjutant  J.  E.  Christie, 
and  was  drawn  up  in  8  companies.  On  emerg- 
ing from  the  station  the  band  struck  up 
'Scotland  yet,'  and  the  appearance  of  the 
regiment  was  hailed  with  hearty  cheers  fiom 
the  spectators.  The  crowd  in  Canal  Street 
was  so  great  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
the  soldiers  managed  to  keep  their  ranks.    Their 


line  of  march  lay  along  Princes  Street,  and 
every  window  and  housetop  from  which  a  view 
of  the  gallant  42d  could  be  obtained  was 
crowded  with  spectators.  The  regiment  pro- 
ceeded by  the  Mound,  Bank  Street,  and  Lawn- 
market,  and  was  loudly  cheered  at  every 
turn.  On  the  Castle  esplanade  the  crowd  was, 
if  possible,  more  dense  than  anywhere  else.  A 
large  number  of  people  had  taken  up  their 
position  on  the  top  of  the  Eeservoir,  while 
every  staircase  from  which  a  view  could  be 
obtained  was  thronged  with  an.xiuus  spectators. 
Large  numbers  had  also  gained  admission  to 
the  Castle,  and  all  the  parapets  and  embrasui-es 
commanding  a  view  of  the  route  were  crowded 
with  people. 

'"  On  the  regiment  arriving  at  this  point,  loud 
cheers  were  raised  by  the  immense  crowd 
assembled  on  the  esplanade,  which  were  im- 
mediately taken  up  by  those  in  the  Castle,  and 
enthusiastically  continued.  On  arriving  at 
the  Castle  gate,  the  band  ceased  playing,  and 
the  pipes  struck  up  a  merry  tune.  Even  after 
the  regiment  had  passed  into  the  Castle,  large 
nimibers  of  people,  including  many  relatives  of 
the  soldiers,  continued  to  linger  about  the 
esplanade.  It  is  now  thirty-two  years  since  the 
regiment  was  in  Edinburgh,  and  certainly  the 
reception  which  they  received  yesterday  was 
a  very  enthusiastic  one.  Four  companies  came 
from  Perth,  and  joined  the  headquarters  at 
Stii-ling,  and  the  whole  regiment  proceeded 
from  thence  to  Edinburgh." 

"We  cannot  refrain  here  from  quoting  some 
verses  of  a  short  poem  on  the  Black  Watch, 
which  appeared  about  this  time,  so  happy  and 
spirited  that  it  deserves  a  more  permanent 
resting-place  than  a  newspaper. 

THE  BLACK  WATCH. 
A  Historic  Ode,  by  Dugald  Dhu. 
Written  for  Waterloo  Day,  1868. 
Hail,  gallant  regiment  !  Freiceadan  Dubhl 

Whenever  Albion  needs  thine  aid, 
"  Aye  ready"  for  whatever  foe. 

Shall  dare  to  meet  "the  black  brigade!" 
Witness  disastrous  Fontenoy, 

When  all  seemed  lost,  who  brought  us  th  -ougu  ? 
Who  saved  defeat  ?  secured  retreat  ? 
And  bore  the  brunt  ?— the  "  Forty-Two  1" 

So,  at  Corunna's  grand  retreat, 

When,  far  outnumbered  by  the  foe. 
The  patriot  Moore  made  fjlorious  halt. 

Like  setting  sun  Ln  liery  glow. 
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Before  us  foam'd  tlie  rolling  sea, 

Behind,  the  carrion  eagles  flew  ; 
But  Scotland's  "Watch"  proved  Gallia's  match. 

And  won  the  game  by     Forty -Two  !" 

The  last  time  France  stood  British  fire 

"  The  Watch"  gained  glory  at  its  cost ; 
At  Quatre  Bras  and  Hugomont, 

Three  dreadful  days  they  kept  their  post. 
Ten  hundred  there,  who  form'd  in  square, 

Before  the  close  a  handful  grew  ; 
Tlie  little  phalanx  never  flinched. 

Till  "  Boney"  ran  from  Waterloo  ! 

The  "  Forty-Second"  never  dies — 

It  hath  a  regimental  soul ; 
Fond  Scotia,  weeping,  filled  the  blanks 

Which  Quatre  Bras  left  in  its  roll. 
At  Alma,  at  Sevastopol, 

At  Lucknow,  waved  its  bonnets  blue ! 
Its  dark  green  tartan,  who  but  knows? 

What  heart  but  warms  to  "  Forty-Two  V 


The  Seventy-Second,  Seventy-Fourth— 
The  Ninety -Third— all  tried  and  true  I 

The  Seventy-Eight,  real,  "men  of  Uoss  ;" 
Come,  count  their  honours,  "Forty-Two!" 

Eight  noble  regiments  of  the  Queen, 

God  grant  they  long  support  her  crown ! 
"Shoulder  to  shoulder,"  Hielandmen  ! 

United  rivals  in  renown ! 
We'll  wreath  the  rose  with  heath  that  blows 

Where  barley-rigs  yield  mountain  dew  ; 
And  pledge  the  Celt,  in  trews  or  kilt, 

Whence  Scotland  drafts  her  "  Forty-Two  !" 

It  is  -worfhy  of  remark,  that  from  tlie  time 
that  the  regiment  embarked  at  Leith  for 
England  in  May  1803,  until  October  1868,  a 
period  of  upwards  of  65  years,  it  was  quartered 
in  Edinburgh  only  15  months — 6  months  in 
1816,  and  9  months  in  1836-7.  At  its  last 
visit  it  remained  only  about  a  year,  taking  its 
departure  on  November  9,  1869,  when  it  em- 
barked at  Granton  in  the  troop-ship  "  Orontes," 
fur  Portsmouth,  en  route  for  the  camp  at 
Aldershot,  where  it  arrived  on  the  12th.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
appears  to  have  been  even  far  greater  to  the 
Black  Watch  on  its  departure  than  on  its  entry 
into  the  northern  metropohs.  During  their 
residence  in  Edinburgh  the  Highlanders  con- 
ducted themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win 
the  favourable  opinions  of  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  to  keep  up  tlie  ancient  prestige 
and  unbroken  good  name  of  the  regiment.  The 
following  is  the  Scotsman's  account  of  its 
departure  : 

"  After  a  sojourn  in  Scotland  of  eighteen 
months,  twelve  of  which  have  been  passed  in 


Edinburgh,  the  42d  Eoyal  Highlanders  de- 
parted yesterday  from  the  city,  taking  with 
them  the  best  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  Since 
the  arrival  of  the  78th  Highlanders,  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  such  a  de^ 
gree  of  excitement  as  was  displayed  yesterday 
has  not  been  witnessed  in  connection  with  any 
military  event  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  gener- 
ally known  that  9  a.m.  had  been  fixed  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  Castle  by  the  Highlanders, 
and  long  before  that  hour  the  Lawnmarket 
and  the  esplanade  were  crowded  with  an  eager 
and  excited  multitude.  At  9  o'clock  the  crowd 
increased  fourfold,  by  the  thousands  of  work- 
people, who,  set  free  at  that  time,  determined 
to  spend  their  breakfast-hour  in  witnessing  the 
departure  of  the  gallant  '  Black  Watch.'  At 
half-past  nine,  the  regiment,  which  had  as- 
sembled in  heavy  marching  order  in  the  Castle 
Square,  began  to  move  off  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  M'Leod,  the  band  playing  '  Scotland 
Yet,'  and  afterwards  '  Bonnets  o'  Blue.'  As  the 
waving  plumes  were  seen  slowly  wending  down 
the  serpentine  path  which  leads  to  the  espla- 
nade, an  enthusiastic  and  prolonged  cheer  burst 
from  the  spectators.  As  soon  as  the  regiment 
had  passed  the  drawbridge,  a  rush  was  made 
by  the  onlookers  to  get  clear  of  the  Esplanade. 
The  narrow  opening  leading  to  the  Lawnmarket 
was  speedily  blocked,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  living  mass  swayed  to  and  fro  was  most 
alarming — the  din  created  by  the  crowd  com- 
pletely drowning  the  music  of  the  band.  The 
pressure  of  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  for  a 
time  the  ranks  of  the  regiment  were  broken, 
and  a  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  Highlanders 
for  their  forbearance  under  the  jostling  which 
they  received  from  their  perhaps  too  demon- 
stratively affectionate  friends.  The  line  of 
route  taken  was  Lawnmarket,  Bank  Street,  the 
Mound,  Hanover  Street,  Pitt  Street,  Brandou 
Street,  to  Inverleith  Eow,  and  thence  by  the 
highway  to  Granton.  The  whole  way  to  the  port 
of  embarkation  the  regiment  had  literally  to  force 
its  passage  through  the  dense  masses  which 
blocked  the  streets,  and  every  now  and  again  a 
parting  cheer  was  raised  by  the  spectators.  The 
crowd,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  was  the 
largest  that  has  been  seen  in  Edinburgh  for  many 
years,  and  has  been  roughly  estimated  as  num- 
bering from  fifty    to  sixty  thousand  persons, 
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During  the  luarcli  to  Inverleitli  toll,  the  band 
played  'Scotland  for  Ever,'  the  'Eed,  White,  and 
lUue,'  '  Home,  sweet  Home,'  and  '  Loudon's 
liiinnie  Woods  and  Braes.'  Shortly  after 
pressing  through  the  toU,  and  when  within  a 
mile  of  Granton,  the  Highlanders  were  met 
by  the  90th  Eegiment  of  Foot  (Perthshire 
Volunteers),  who  were  en  route  to  Edinburgh 
to  succeed  the  '  Black  Watch'  as  the  garrison 
of  the  Castle.  According  to  military  custom, 
the  junior  regiment  drew  up  alongside  the 
roadway,  and  presented  arms  to  the  High, 
landers,  who  fixed  bayonets  and  brought 
their  rifles  to  the  shoulder  as  they  marched 
past.  At  tliis  interesting  ceremony  the  band 
of  the  Highlanders  played  '  Blue  Bonnets 
over  the  Border,'  wlule  that  of  the  90th  struck 
up  the  'Gathering  of  the  Grahams.'  Granton 
was  reached  about  1 1  o'clock,  and  as  the  High- 
landers marched  along  the  pier,  '  Aidd  Lang- 
syne'  was  appropriately  played  by  the  band. 
1 1  The  slopes  leading  down  to  the  harbour  and 
the  wharfs  were  thickly  covered  with  specta- 
tors, who  lustily  cheered  the  Highlanders,  and 
who  showed  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  process 
of  embarkation." 


Aorount  of  V.ariations  in  Dress  of  the  Black  Watch — 
lu',rrin3ental  Pets— "Pincher" — "Donald  the  Deer" 
—  "The  Grenadiers'  Cat"  — Monument  to  Black 
Watch  iu  Dunkeld  Cathedral — Conclusion. 

Before  concluding  our  history  of  this,  the 
I  oldest  Highland  regiment,  we  shall  present  a 
brief  account  of  the  variations  which  have  from 
:  time  to  time  taken  place  in  the  dress  of  the 
regiment,  and  wind  up  with  short  biographies 
of  the  regimental  pets.  For  our  information 
on  both  these  matters,  as  well  as  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  modern  history  of  the  regiment,  we 
must  again  express  our  large  indebtedness  to 
the  manuscript  memorials  of  Lieutenanf^Colonel 
Wheatley. 

It  is  a  curious  study  to  note  the  many  altera- 
tions that  have  taken  place  in  the  uniform  of 
officers  and  men  since  1817.  In  1817  the 
officers  had  a  short-skirted  coatee,  elaborately 
covered  with  rich  Rold  lace,  about  nine   bars 


on  the  breast  over  blue  lappels,  hooked  in  the 
centre.  It  was  also  thickly  covered  with  lace 
on  the  coUar,  cuffs,  and  skirts.  All  ranks  wore 
two  heavy  epaulets  of  rich  bullion.  The 
field  officers  only  wore  scarves,  which  were 
their  distinguishing  mark  of  rank.  All  the 
officers  wore  richly  braided  scarlet  waistcoats, 
and  frills  plaited  very  small,  the  shirt  collar 
well  exposed  above  the  black  silk  stock.  Sky- 
blue  cloth  trousers,  with  a  broad  stripe  of  gold 
lace  edged  with  scarlet  was  the  usual  ])arade 
uniform ;  and  parade  invariably  took  place 
morning  and  afternoon,  every  officer  present, 
and  in  the  above-mentioned  uniform,  and  with 
feathered  bonnet.  The  gold-laced  trousers 
were  abolished  in  1823,  and  blue-gray  sub- 
stituted without  lace,  which  was  continued 
until  1829,  when  Sir  Charles  Gordon  intro- 
duced the  trews  of  regimental  tartan,  which 
were  fringed  round  the  bottom,  and  up  the 
outer  seams.  The  fringe  system  was  con- 
tinued for  some  years,  when  it  was  also  done 
away  with. 

The  undress  in  barracks  was  in  general  a 
light  gray  long  frock  coat;  but  leaving  the 
barracks,  the  officers  invariably  appeared  iu  the 
coatee  and  a  tartan  bonnet  without  feathers, 
with  a  short  red  heckle  in  front,  confined  by 
a  gold  ring  about  one-third  up.  This  handy 
bonnet  was  also  worn  on  the  line  of  march 
with  the  coatee.  It  was  replaced  in  1824  by 
a  tartan  shako,  with  black  silk  cord  ornaments 
and  a  heavy  red  ostrich  plume,  which  again 
gave  way  to  the  regular  forage  cap  in  1826, 
first  introduced  with  a  broad  top,  and  stiff 
in  appearance,  with  a  small  gold  embroidered 
thistle  in  front.  Before  1830,  when  the 
single-breasted  blue  frock-coat,  without  any 
shoulder  ornaments,  was  introduced  into  the 
army,  a  richly  braided  blue  frock-coat  was 
worn ;  but  it  was  optional.  White  Cash- 
mere trousers,  narrow  at  the  ankles  with  a 
gold  stripe  edged  with  scarlet,  silk  socks,  and 
long  quartered  shoes  ivith  buckles,  was  also 
permitted  for  the  evening  (about  1819-20). 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  tartan  trousers, 
the  officers'  dress  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
Highland  and  line.  For  instance,  at  the 
guard  mounting  parade  in  Dublin  in  1819-20, 
could  anything,  in  the  way  of  dress,  be  more 
absurd   in  a  Highland  regiment   than  to  see 
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the  officers  for  the  Castle  guards  in  full  High- 
land dress,  and  the  five  or  six  for  other  guards, 
the  field  officer,  adjutant,  quarter-master,  and 
medical  officer,  in  white  Cashmere  panta- 
loons, and  short  (under  the  knee)  Hessian 
tassled  boots,  and  that  with  a  feathered  bonnet  ? 
All  officers  for  guard  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
full  dress  of  the  regiment,  but  it  was  put  on 
by  them  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  so 
seldom,  that  the  officers  could  not  dress  them- 
selves, and  their  remarks  reached  the  barrack 
rooms,  through  their  servants,  which  caused  the 
dislike  to  the  dress  to  descend  to  the  men,  and 
for  years  had  the  direct  eff'ect  of  causing  the 
men  to  ra-'l  much  against  it.  Since  18-43, 
officers  and  men  alike  wear  it  on  duty  and  on 
parade,  which  ought  always  to  have  been  the 
case.  In  1823-24  the  officers  aU  wore  wings, 
rich  and  heavy,  which  were  discontinued  in 
1830,  by  order,  and  epaulets,  with  bullion 
according  to  rank  (for  the  first  time)  substituted; 
aud  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  men  were 
authorised  to  wear  wings,  by  regulation,  the 
same  year;  and  still  more  singular,  untU  the 
epaulets  were  abolished  25  years  afterwards, 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  wore 
wings,  and  the  officers  epaulets.  The  laced 
lappels  and  braided  waistcoats  disappeared  in 
1830,  when  lace  was  generally  done  away  with 
on  the  breast  of  the  coat  in  the  army.  Wben 
the  regiment  returned  from  the  Peninsula  in 
1814,  from  being  so  long  in  the  field,  the 
feathers  had  disappeared  from  the  bonnet, 
and  a  little  red  feather  on  the  front,  the  same 
as  on  a  shako,  had  been  adopted.  "When  the 
bonnets  were  renewed,  the  rank  and  file  were 
not  allowed  to  have  foxtails,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  caused  an  unsteady  appearance  in 
the  ranks.  Why  not  the  officers  aud  sergeants 
cause  an  unsteady  appearance  1  Be  that  as  it 
may,  to  the  disgust  of  the  men,  and  a  source  of 
amusement  to  all  the  other  Highland  regiments, 
was  our  "  craw's  wing,"  a  wirework  8  inches 
above  the  cloth,  covered  with  flats  (almost  free 
of  anything  like  ostrich  feathers)  having  a 
large  unmeaning  open  gap  at  the  right  side, 
famous  for  catching  the  wind,  which  was 
ornamented  with  a  large  loose  worsted  tuft  of 
white  for  the  grenadiers,  green  for  the  light 
company,  and  red  for  the  others.  Yet  this 
hideous  thing  was  continued  until  the  summer 


of  1821,  when  most  mllingly  the  men  paid 
about  thirty  shillings  each  to  have  the  addition 
of  "foxtails;"  yet  these  were  a  draw  back,  as 
the  tails  were  not  to  hang  lower  than  the  top 
of  the  dice  of  the  tartan.  The  grand  point  was, 
however,  gained  in  getting  rid  of  the  frightful 
"  craw's  wing,"  and  by  degrees  the  tails  de- 
scended to  a  proper  length.  At  this  time  there 
were  a  variety  of  heckles  worn  in  the  bonnet, 
another  piece  of  bad  taste — white  for  the  grenar 
diers,  green  for  the  light  company,  the  band 
white,  and  the  drummers  yeUow,  with  each  of 
them  two  ihohes  of  red  at  the  top,  and  the  other 
eight  companies  (called  battalion  companies) 
red.  On  going  to  Dublin  in  1825,  from 
Buttevant,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  Sir 
George  Murray,  was  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  and  at  the  first  garrison  parade,  noticing 
the  extraordinary  variety  of  heckles,  asked  an 
explanation  as  to  the  reason  of  any  heckle 
being  worn  in  the  regiment  other  than  the  red, 
it  being  "  a  special  mark  of  distinction,"  and 
desired  that  all  other  colours  should  disappear. 
Tlie  next  day  every  officer  and  man  was  in 
possession  of  a  red  heckle. 

The  white  jacket  was  first  worn  with  the 
kilt  in  1821,  which  was  considered  at  first  to 
be  very  odd.  Up  to  1819,  it  was  sometimes 
served  out  without  sleeves;  and  when  sleeves 
became  general,  the  soldiers  were  charged  Is. 
3d.  for  them,"  for  the  colonel's  credit."  Until 
1821  it  was  used  as  a  waistcoat,  or  for  barrack- 
room  wear.  It  is  still  in  use  in  the  Guards 
and  Highland  regiments,  notwithstanding  its 
being  a  nlost  useless  article  to  the  soldier. 
Instead  of  being  used,  it  has  to  be  carefully 
put  up  ready  for  the  next  parade.  Moreover, 
why  were  the  Guards  and  Highlanders  left  to 
suffer  under  it,  when  the  reason  for  doing  away 
with  it  in  1830  was — "It  having  been  repre- 
sented to  the  general  commanduig-in-chief, 
that  the  frequent  use  of  dry  pipe-clay,  in  the 
cleaning  of  the  white  jacket,  is  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  soldiers  V  Sui'ely  the  lungs 
of  the  Guards  and  Highlanders  were  as  vulner- 
able as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  and 
their  health  and  lives  equally  precious.  Many 
a  time  it  was  brought  to  notice ;  but  "  to  be 
like  the  Guards"  was  sufficient  to  continue  it. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  the  honour  would  be 
willingly  dispensed  with,  and  the  getting  rid 
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of  it  would  be  much  to  the  men's  comfort. 
Let  us  hope  it  will  soon  disappear,  as  well  as 
the  white  coats  of  the  band,  still  in  use  for  all 
the  army  in  1873. 

Until  about  1840,  never  more  than  4  yards 
of  tartan  were  put  into  the  kilt,  and  until 
lately,  it  never  exceeded  4|  to  5.  The  plaid 
up  to  1830  contained  about  2J  yards,  for  no 
use  or  purpose  but  to  be  pushed  up  under  the 
waist  of  the  coat,  taking  from  the  figure  of  the 
man. 

Until  1822,  to  have  trousers  was  optional, 
even  on  guard  at  night.  Many  men  were 
without  them,  and  cloth  of  aU  colours,  and 
fustian,  was  to  be  seen.  From  soon  after 
til.-!  return  of  the  regiment  to  Edinburgh  after 
^Vaterloo,  long-quartered  shoes  and  buckles 
i\ire  worn  on  all  occasions.  The  shoes 
were  deserving  of  the  name  given  to  them 
— "  toe  cases."  To  such  a  ridiculous  extent 
was  the  use  of  shoes  and  buckles  carried,  that 
after  a  marching  order  parade,  the  spats  had  to 
be  taken  off,  and  buckles  put  on  before  being  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  barracks.  The  red  and  white 
111  ISO  cloth  up  to  1819  was  of  a  warm,  wooUy, 
f,'-iiial  stuff;  but,  for  appearance,  a  hard  cold 
liiiii  article  was  encouraged,  and  soon  became  so 
i;i ueral,  that  it  was  finaLly  adopted,  and  the 
■\\avm  articles  put  out  of  use.  At  tliis  time 
the  regiment  was  in  Richmond  Barracks, 
Dubhn  (1819-20),  and,  consequently  had  to 
go  to  the  Royal  Barracks  for  guard  mounting, 
and  often  from  a  mile  or  two  farther  to  the 
guard,  in  the  shoe  already  described.  In  rainy 
weather,  it  was  quite  a  common  occurrence  to 
see  men  reach  the  guard  almost  shoeless,  with 
the  hose  entirely  spoiled,  and  no  change  for 
twenty-four  hours  ;  yet,  bad  as  this  was,  it  had 
its  consolation,  that  "it  was  better  than  breeches 
and  leggings,"  the  guard  and  review  dress  for  the 
infantry  at  this  time.  Had  gaiters  been  taken 
into  use,  even  in  winter,  and  the  strong  shoe, 
it  would  have  added  much  to  the  comfort 
of  the  men.  The  hose  being  made  out  of 
the  piece,  with  coarse  seams,  were  also  badly 
adapted  for  the  march,  and  not  a  man  in 
twenty  had  half  hose  and  socks.  The  soldier 
in  general  is  thoughtless,  and  at  this  time  no 
5onsideration  for  his  comfort  was  taken  by 
those  whose  duty  it  was  do  so,  either  in  eating 
or  clothing.     As  a  proof  of  it,  we  have  seen 


that  no  breakfast  mess  was  established  untO 
1819. 

It  was  at  Gibraltar,  in  the  beginning  of 
1826,  that  the  gaiters  were  taken  into  daily 
wear  and  for  guard ;  and  the  frUl,  the  pest  of 
the  men  (because  of  the  care  that  had  to  be 
taken  of  it),  and  the  soldiers'  wives  who  did  the 
washing.  There  were  individuals  who  rejoiced 
in  these  frills,  and  to  excel,  paid  from  2s.  6d. 
to  4s.  for  them.  White  leather  pipeclayed 
gloves  were  also  part  of  the  soldier's  dress  at 
all  parades,  and  "  gloves  off"  became  a  regular 
word  of  command  before  "  the  manual  and 
platoon."  In  short,  what  -with  shoes  and 
buckles,  frills,  a  stock  up  to  the  ears,  about  si.ic 
yards  of  garters  on  each  leg,  muskets  with  clear 
locks  (burnished  in  many  cases),  and  well 
bees- waxed  stocks  and  barrels,  they  were  a  most 
singularly  equipped  set  of  soldiers.  Yet  such 
was  the  force  of  habit,  and  what  the  eye  had 
been  accustomed  to,  when  the  frills  and  buckles 
disappeared,  many  (officers)  considered  it  as  an 
unwarrantable  innovation ;  but  not  so  the 
soldiers,  who  derived  more  comfort  from  the 
change  than  can  well  be  imagined. 

In  1820,  shoulder  tufts,  about  four  inches, 
were  snbstituted  for  the  smaller  ones  hitherto 
worn  by  the  battalion  companies.  The  following 
year  they  became  a  little  longer.  In  1824, 
though  stm  short  of  a  regular  wing,  a  shell 
was  added,  but  without  lace,  stiffened  with 
pasteboard.  In  1827  a  little  lace  was  added, 
and  in  1830  the  ambition  of  having  wings  was 
consummated,  as  it  became  regulation  for  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  Highland 
regiments  to  wear  wings,  although,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  officers  continued  to  wear 
epaulets. 

Patent  leather  chin  straps  were  first  used 
in  1822.  Before  that  a  few  only  had  narrow 
tape,  which  was  not  always  approved  of, 
it  resting  upon  the  whim  of  the  officers  or 
sergeant-major. 

Until  about  1840,  the  lace  on  the  coats  of 
both  cavalry  and  infantry  was  of  great  variety, 
a  few  corps  having  it  all  white,  but,  in  general 
with  a  "  worm"  of  one  or  two  colours  of  from 
one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  lace. 
The  42d  wore  white  lace,  with  a  red  "  worm" 
three-fourths  of  the  white  on  one  side  of  the 
red,  and  one-fourth  on  the  other.     The  73d 
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had  the  same  lace,  continued  from  the  tmie  it 
was  the  2d  battalion  of  the  regiment. 

The  breast,  cuffs,  coUars,  and  skirts  were 
covered  with  lace,  the  cause  of  much  dry  pipe- 
claying. Some  corps  had  it  with  square  bars, 
others  in  "frogs."  The  42d  had  the  latter. 
The  abolishing  (about  1830)  of  the  silver-lace 
worn  by  the  sergeants  was  regretted  by  many 
because  it  was  an  old-established  custom, 
since  1769,  and  also  as  it  added  much  to 
tlie  appearance  of  the  sergeants'  uniform;  but 
when  it  came  to  be  worn  at  a  cost  of  from 
six  to  seven  pounds  for  lace  and  fringe,  it 
was,  without  doubt,  a  hardship,  and  Sir 
Charles  Gordon  did  well  in  abolishing  it.* 

All  the  staff-sergeants  wore  the  turned-back 
blue  lappels,  barred  with  square  lace,  and 
hooked  in  the  middle,  which  was  particularly 
handsome,  and  much  admired.  They  ceased 
to  wear  the  silver  at  the  same  time  as  the 
others,  more  to  their  regret,  as  a  coat  served 
many  of  them  for  years.  The  sergeant-major 
aud  quarter-sergeant  only  continued  it,  being 
furnished  to  them,  with  handsome  bullion 
wings,  along  with  their  clothing. 

The  only  changes  of  late  years  have  been 
tlie  Highland  jacket  and  dark  hose,  both  for 
the  better,  and  the  bonnet  much  reduced  in 
size,  also  a  decided  improvement,  all  introduced 
after  the  Crimean  war.  The  kilt  is  also  more 
ample,  and  better  made,  adding  to  the  better 
figure  and  appearance  of  the  men,  who  are  in 
all  better  dressed  at  present  (1873)  than  at  any 
previous  period.  May  they  always  continue  to 
be  the  pattern,  as  they  ouglit  to  be,  to  all  the 
Highland  regiments,  and  that  not  only  in  dress, 
but  also  in  all  the  qualities  of  good  soldiers. 

Out  of  the  many  pets  of  the  regiment,  we 
present  our  readers  with  the  lives  of  these 
thi-ee,  as  being  on  the  whole  most  worthy  of 

I  We  omitted  to  notice  the  death  of  this  excellent 
officer  in  the  proper  place.  It  occurred  while  the 
regiment  was  at  Vido  in  1835.  Sir  Charles  had  gone 
on  leave  to  Switzerland,  with  unaccountable  reluctance 
it  is  said,  though  he  was  in  apparently  perfect  health, 
and  died  at  Geneva,  after  a  short  illness,  on  30th  Septem- 
ber. His  loss  was  deeply  lamented  by  all  ranks.  'J'he 
announcement  of  his  unexpected  death  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  regiment,  which  was  long  felt.  His  gentle- 
manly bearing  and  kindly  disposition  made  him  uni- 
versally loved  and  respected  both  by  officers  and  men. 
The  regiment  was  fortunate  in  his  successor— Major 
William  Middleton,  who  had  served  in  the  corps  from 
1803. 


I  record, — the    dog    "  Pineher,"   "  Douald"    ilie 
Deer,  and  the  "  Grenadiers'  Cat." 

"Pineher"  was  a  small  smooth-skinned  terriei 
that  attached  himself  to  the  regiment  on  the 
march  in  Ireland,  at  some  stage  near  to  Naas, 
its  destination  on  coming  home  after  the  Penin- 
sular war  in  1814.  Pineher  was  truly  a  regi- 
mental dog.  If  he  had  any  partiality,  it  was 
slightly  towards  the  light  company.  He 
marched  to  Kilkenny  with  the  regiment,  back 
from  Nais,  remained  with  it  during  the  winter, 
and  embarked  for  Flanders  in  the  spring ; 
went  into  action  with  it  at  Quatre  I'.ras, 
and  was  wounded  somewhat  severely  in  the 
neck  and  shoulder,  but,  like  a  good  soldier, 
would  not  quit  the  field.  He  was  again  in 
action  at  Waterloo,  accompanied  his  regiment 
to  Paris,  and,  amidst  armies  of  all  nations, 
Pineher  never  lost  himself,  came  home,  kept 
to  his  post,  and  went  over  to  his  native  country 
in  1817.  Late  in  that  3'ear,  or  early  in  1818, 
he  went  with  some  men  going  on  furlough 
to  Scotland,  who  were  landed  at  Irvino. 
Poor  Pineher  ran  after  some  rabbits  in  aa 
open  warren,  and  was  shot  by  a  keeper,  to  the 
general  grief  of  the  regiment,  when  the  intelli- 
gence reached  it,  which  was  not  until  one  of 
the  men  returned  from  Scotland  to  join.  In 
the  meantime,  Pineher  had  hardly  been  missed. 
There  was  some  wonder  at  Armagh,  and  re- 
marks made  that  Pineher  was  long  on  his 
rounds,  but  no  anxiety  regarding  him,  because 
it  was  well  known,  that  from  the  time  of  his 
joining  the  regiment  in  1814,  it  mattered  not  i 
how  many  detachments  were  out  from  head- 
quarters, in  turn  he  visited  them  all ;  and 
it  was  often  a  matter  of  wonder  how  he 
arrived,  and  by  what  instinct  he  found 
them  out.  Poor  Pineher  was  a  good  and 
faithful  soldier's  dog,  and,  like  many  a  good 
stddier,  died  an  inglorious  death.  His  memory 
was  respected  while  his  generation  existed  in 
the  regiment.  ' 

"  Donald "  the  Deer  was  with  the  depot 
which  awaited  the  regiment  when  it  went 
into  Edinburgh  Castle  in  September  1836  I 
after  landing  at  Granton  from  Corfu.  He  j 
was  a  youth  at  the  time,  and  not  so  formidable 
as  to  cause  his  antlers  to  be  cut,  which  had  to 
be  done  afterwards.     He  marched  the  three 


days  to  Glasgow  in  June  1837.     He  was  soino 


"  DOXALD  THE  DEEP.." 


what  mischievousthat  year,  sometimes  stopping 
the  way  wben  he  chose  to  make  his  lair,  or 
with  the  meddlers  and  intruders  on  the  Green 
when  the  regiment  was  out  at  exercise.  But  it 
was  in  Dublin,  in  the  summer  of  1838,  that 
Donald  came  out.  Witliout  any  training,  he 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  regiment 
alongside  of  the  sergeant-major.  Whether 
marching  to  and  from  the  Phoenix  Park  for 
exercise,  marching  out  in.  winter,  or  at  guard 
inoimting  on  the  day  the  42d  furnished  tlie 
band  and  staff,  Donald  was  never  absent.  He 
accompanied  the  regiment  to  all  garrison  field- 
days,  went  to  feed  until  the  time  came  for  going 
home,  was  often  a  mile  from  them,  but  always 
at  his  post  when  the  time  came.  With  one 
exception,  about  the  third-field  day,  the  79th 
were  there  for  the  first  time,  and  Donald 
trotted  up  to  them  when  marching  off.  He 
somehow  discovered  his  mistake,  and  became 
uneasy  and  bumptious,  and  on  reaching  Island 
Bridge,  when  the  79th  had  to  turn  off  to 
liichmond  Barracks,  declined  to  accompany 
his  new  friends  any  farther.  Colonel  Ferguson 
desired  hnlf  a  dozen  men  to  hand  over  their 
muskets  to  their  comrailes,  and  to  drive 
Donald  towards  the  Royal  Barracks.  He  went 
willingly,  and  happened  to  rejoin  his  own  corps 
at  the  Park  gate,  evidently  delighted.  He 
never  committed  a  similar  mistake.  When  the 
regiment  had  the  duty,  he  invariably  went 
with  the  guard  to  the  Castle;  and  whether 
going  or  coming,  the  crowd  was  always  dense, 
although  a  daily  occurrence,  but  Donald  made 
his  way,  and  kept  it  clear  too,  and  the  roughs 
knew  better  than  to  attempt  to  annoy  him. 
Indeed,  he  has  been  known  to  single  out  an 
individual  who  did  so,  and  give  chase  after 
him  through  the  crowd.  There  was  never  any 
concern  about  him,  as  he  could  well  defend 
himself.  The  Greys  were  in  the  Eoyal  Barracks 
with  the  42d,  and  permitted  Donald  to  make 
his  bod,  even  by  tossing  down  their  litter, 
fed  him  with  oats  daily,  &c.  But  early  in 
1839  the  Greys  left,  and  the  Bays'  succeeded 
them.  It  was  very  soon  evident  that  Donald 
and  the  new  comers  did  not  understand  each 
other.  The  Bays  would  not  allow  him  to 
make  his  bed,  nor  did  they  give  oats,  and 
Donald  declared  war  against  aU  Bays,  when 
and  wherever  they  came  near  him,  till  at  last 


a  I'ay  man  could  hardly  venture  to  cross  the 
Eoyal  square,  without  looking  out  that  Donald 
was  out  of  the  way.  It  gave  rise  to  a  clever 
sketch  made  on  the  wall  of  the  officers'  room  at 
the  Bank  guard  of  the  "  Stag  at  Bay,"  where 
Donald  was  represented  as  having  one  of  them 
up  against  a  wall.  In  May  1839,  he  made  nine 
days'  march  to  Limerick,  although  very  foot- 
sore and  out  of  temper,  and  woe  to  the  ostlers 
in  the  hotel-yard  who  interfered  with  him  after 
a  day's  march.  Donald  had  another  failing, 
which  his  countrymen  are  accused  of,  which 
was  a  great  liking  for  whisky  or  sherry.  Ho 
suffered  after  a  debauch,  and  it  was  forbidden 
to  indulge  Donald  in  his  liking  in  that  way. 
At  Limerick,  as  soon  as  the  officers'  dinner  pips 
went,  he  made  his  way  to  the  mess-room 
windows,  which  were  on  the  ground  floor, 
to  look  for  sherry,  until  a  high  fine  had  to  be 
made  on  any  one  who  gave  it  to  him.  Donald 
afterwards  marched  to  Templemore,  and  finally 
to  Cork.  He  had  by  this  time  become  .so 
formidable  in  his  temper,  particularly  to 
strangers,  that  it  was  clear  ho  could  not  be 
taken  on  board  a  ship  to  Corfu,  even  if  the 
captain  of  the  troopship  would  permit  it ; 
and,  to  the  regret  of  all,  it  was  decided  that 
Donald  must  be  transferred  to  strangers. 
Colonel  Johnstone  arranged  with  Lord  Bandon, 
who  promised  that  Donald  should  have  the  run 
of  his  fine  park  at  Bandon  Castle  while  he 
lived,  and  it  was  Donald's  own  fault  that  it  was 
not  so.  It  was  really  an  effecting  sight  to  see 
poor  Donald  thrown  over  and  tied  with  ropes 
by  those  he  loved  so  well,  and  put  into  a  cait 
to  be  carried  off.  His  cries  were  pitiful,  and 
he  actually  shed  tears,  and  so  did  some  of  his 
friends,  for  Donald  was  a  universal  favourite. 
Thus  the  regiment  parted  with  dear  old  Donald, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  for  many 
years. 

In  1862,  nearly  22  years  afterwards,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wheatley  being  appointed  to 
the  Cork  district,  soon  after  arriving  at  Cork, 
took  steps  to  ascertain  the  subsequent  historj 
of  Donald.  The  reply  was,  "  That  from  tlie 
day  he  was  set  at  liberty  in  the  park,  he 
declined  having  any  intercourse  with  either 
man  or  beast.  That  summer  and  winter  he 
kept  in  out-of-the-way  places  to  which  no  one 
could  approach;  and  that  there  had  been  so 
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luany  complaints  against  him,  that  about  the 
end  of  two  years  his  lordship  reluctantly  sanc- 
tioned his  being  shot."  Poor  Donald  !  the 
regiment  and  its  ways  was  the  only  home  he 
ever  knew,  and  his  happiness  left  him  when 
separated  from  it.  So  has  it  been  with  many 
others  besides  Donald. 

The  "Grenadier's  Cat"  was  picked  up  by  the 
company  in  one  of  the  encampments  in  Bulgaria, 
probably  in  Gevrecklar,  and  was  embarked  at 
Varna  for  the  Crimea.  Having  seen  it  at  the 
bivouac  at  Lake  Touzla,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wheatley  was  induced,  after  the  action  at  Alma 
liad  commenced,  to  ask  what  had  become  of 
poor  puss,  when  one  of  No.  1  company  called, 
"It  is  here,  sir,"  and  opening  his  haversack, 
the  animal  looked  out  quite  contented.  It 
was  shut  up  again,  and  on  making  inquiry  next 
morning,  it  was  found  that  "  BeU"  had  escaped 
both  death  and  wounds,  and  was  amongst 
them  in  the  bivouac,  well  taken  care  of  in  so 
far  as  having  an  ample  share  of  the  rations. 
It  appears  that  the  man  who  carried  the  cat 
and  took  care  of  it,  was  exempted  by  the 
company  from  fatigue  duties,  or  his  turn  of 
carrying  the  cooking-kettles,  &c.  Like  all 
the  pets,  it  did  not  come  to  a  peaceful  end. 
It  finally  became  an  inmate  of  the  regimental 
hospital,  being  the  only  quiet  place  to  be  found 
for  it,  got  womed,  and  died  at  Balaclava.  Such 
was  the  end  of  Bulgarian  "  Bell,"  the  only  in- 
stance, probably,  of  a  cat  going  into  action. 

On  2d  April  1872  took  place  one  of  the 
most  interesting  events  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  Black  Watch,  viz.,  the  unveding 
in  Dunkeld  Cathedral  qf  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment (a  plate  of  which  we  give)  to  the  memory 
of  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men  of  the  regiment,  who  fell  in  war  from  the 
creation  of  the  regiment  to  the  close  of  the 
Indian  mutiny.  The  monument,  which  had 
been  in  preparation  for  several  years,  was 
subscribed  for  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment, 
and  was  executed  by  Mr  John  Steell,  E.S.A., 
the  celebrated  Scottish  sculptor.  It  is  placed 
in  the  vestibide  of  the  cathedral,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  choir,  and  is  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  finest  mural  monuments  ever  erected  in 
Scotland. 

The  monument,  as  we  have  indicated,  is  a 
mural  one,  having  for  its  principal  feature  a 


beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  in  alto  relievo.  As 
originally  designed  by  the  artist,  this  composi- 
tion wason  acomparativelj  small  scale.  \Vlien, 
however,  the  sketch  came  to  be  submitted  to 
the  officers  of  the  regiment,  they  were  so  much 
pleased  with  the  idea  embodied  in  it  that  they 
resolved  to  have  the  figures  executed  of  life  size, 
and  increased  their  contributions  accordingly. 
Standing  out  against  a  large  pointed  panel  of 
white  marble,  the  sculptured  group,  which  is 
worked  out  in  the  same  material  as  the  hack- 
ground,  represents  an  officer  of  the  42d  visiting 
a  battle-field  at  the  close  of  an  engagment  to 
look  for  some  missing  comrade.  The  point  of 
time  selected  is  the  moment  in  which  tho 
searcher,  having  just  discovered  the  body  of 
his  friend,  stands  with  uncovered  head,  paying 
mute  homage  to  departed  valour.  The  central 
figure  of  the  composition  is  admirably  modelled 
the  expression  of  the  soldier's  countenance  being 
in  fine  keeping  with  the  calm  and  subdued  tone 
which  pervades  the  whole  work.  On  the  left, 
beneath  the  remains  of  a  shattered  gun-ciirriage, 
lies  the  body  of  a  young  ensign,  his  hand  still 
grasping  the  flag  he  had  stoutly  defended,  and 
his  face  wearing  a  peaceful  expression,  as 
befitted  a  man  who  had  died  at  his  post.  Other 
accessories  combine  with  those  just  mentioned 
to  suggest  the  grim  realities  of  war ;  but  the 
artist  has  so  toned  his  composition  that  the 
mind  is  insensibly  led  to  dwell  on  that  other 
aspect  of  the  battlefield  in  which  it  speaks  of  ' 
danger  braved  and  duty  nobly  done.  A  slab 
underneath  the  sculpture  bears  the  following  . 
inscription  : — 


PRIVATE  SOLDIERS 


THE  CREATION  OF  THE  REGIMENT 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  LXDJAN  MUTINl', 
1859. 

TEN    DTOEPENTJENT    COMPANIES    OF 


Here,  'mong  the  bUls  that  nursed  each  hardy  GtO, 
Our  votive  marble  tells  the  soldier's  tale; 
.\it'3  magic  power  each  perished  friend  recalls, 
And  heroes  haunt  these  old  Cathedral  walls. 


tlCONOEROGA 

HAViNBAH  25'."OCtOB£ll  i; 


Wf  SOlOICft'S 
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On  cither  side  of  the  above  inscription  are 
recorded  the  names  of  the  hard-fought  fields 
iu  which  the  regiment  gained  its  enviable 
reputation.  How  many  memories  are  recalled 
as  one  reads  the  long  roll  of  historic  battle- 
grounds— "  Fontenoy,  Flanders,  Ticoaderoga, 
Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Havannah,  Egypt, 
Corunna,  Fuentes  D'Onor,  P3Tenees,  Nivelle, 
Nive,  Orthes,  Toidouse,  Peninsula,  Waterloo, 
AJnia,  Sebastopol,  Lucknow  !"  The  selection 
of  a  site  for  the  monument  was  determined  by 
considerations  coiukected  with  the  history  of 
the  regiment.  The  gallant  42d  having  been 
originally  drawn  chiefly  from  Perthshire,  it 
was  felt  to  be  appropriate  that  the  memorial 
intendeil  to  commemorate  its  fallen  heroes 
should  he  erected  in  that  county;  and  all  wiU 
conem-  in  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement  by 
Afliich  a  shrine  has  been  found  for  it  witliin 
the  venerable  Cathedral  of  Dunkeld. 

For  the  following  account  of  the  ceremony 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Scotsman  of  3cl  April 
1872:— 

A  detachment  of  the  4  2d,  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Macpherson,  had  been  sent 
down  from  Devonport  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  handing  over  the  monument  to  the 
custody  of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  and  also  to 
place  over  it  the  colours  under  which  the 
regiment  had  fought  on  many  a  bloody  field. 
In  the  vestibule  of  the  cathedral  were  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Athole,  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Athole,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished persons. 

Upon  entering  the  vestibule,  Major  Mac- 
pherson, younger  of  Cluny,  placed  the  old 
colours  of  the  regiment  over  the  monument. 
He  then  requested  the  Duchess-Dowager  to  un- 
veil the  monument ;  which  having  been  done. 

Major  Macpherson  said — May  it  please  your 
Grace,  ladies,  and  gentlemen — We,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  42d  Royal  Highlanders,  have  come 
here  to  deposit  the  old  colours  of  the  regiment 
in  Dunkeld  Cathedral — a  place  which  has  been 
selected  by  the  regiment  as  the  most  fitting 
receptacle  for  the  colours  of  the  42d — a  regi- 
ment which  has  been  essentially  connected 
with  Perthshire.  In  the  name  of  the  officers 
of  the  regiment,  I  have  to  express  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Athole  our  kindest  thanks  for  the 
^reat  interest  he  has  taken  Ln  this  memorial, 


which  I  have  had  the  too  great  honour  to  ask 
the  Duchess-Dowager  to  unveil ;  and  if  I  may 
be  allowed,  I  would  express  to  your  Grace  tlie 
kindest  thanks  of  the  regiment  for  the  great 
interest  the  late  Duke  of  Athole  took  in  this 
monument. 

The  Duke  of  Athole  then  said — You  have 
this  day  paid  a  great  compliment  to  the  county 
of  Perth,  and  to  this  district  in  particular.  By 
the  placing  of  this  beautiful  monument  in  our 
cathedral  you  have  enhanced  its  value,  and  by 
placing  over  it  your  time  and  battle-worn 
colours.  I  can  assure  you  we  shall  value  the 
possession  af  this  monument  e.x.cessively,  and 
do  our  utmost  to  preserve  it  from  all  harm.  I 
trust  that  the  cloud  wliich  is  now  hanging  over 
the  connection  between  the  42d  and  Perthshire 
will  yet  be  dispelled,  and  that  the  old  ties  may 
not  be  broken,  and  that  we  may  yet  see  the 
'  Freiceadan  Dubh'  localised  in  Perth.^  I  need 
not  allude  to  the  services  of  the  42d — they  ar9 
far  too  well  luiown  to  require  comment  on  mj 
part.  One  of  the  earliest  colonels  of  the  regi- 
ment was  one  of  my  own  family — Lord  John 
MiuTay  ;  and  at  ditterent  times  a  great  many 
men  from  Athole  have  served  Ln  your  ranks. 
Members  of  almost  every  large  family  in  Athole 
have  at  one  time  or  other  been  ofiicers  in  the 
corps.  Many  relatives  and  friends  of  my  own 
have  likewise  served  with  the  regiment.  His 
Grace  concluded  by  asking  Major  Macpherson 
to  convey  to  the  officers  of  the  42d  the  thanks 
of  the  county  of  Perth  for  the  honour  they  had 
done  to  the  county. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  a  salute  of 
21  guns  was  fired  from  a  battery  placed  on 
Stanley  Hill. 

After  the  ceremony  the  Duchess-Dowager 
entertained  a  select  party  at  her  residence 
to  lunch.  The  detachment  of  the  42d 
and  the  Athole  HigUanders  at  the  same 
time  partook  of  dinner  in  the  Servants' 
HaU.  When  the  dinner  had  been  concluded, 
the  Duchess-Dowager,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Athole,  and  party,  entered  the  Servants' 
HaU,  where  the  Dowager-Duchess  proposed 
the  health  of  the  42d,  a  detachment  of 
which   regiment  had  come  such   a  long  dis- 

2  Alluding  to  the  Brigade  Centre  for  the  42d  and 
79th  being  told  off  for  Dundee,  which  was  sub- 
sequently altered  to  Perth, 
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bauce  in.  order  to  place  their  beautiful  colouis 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Dunkeld.  He-  Grace 
having  made  a  touching  allusion  to  the  various 
battles  in  which  the  colours  had  been  borne, 
remarked  that  there  was  no  bettor  place  where 
the  regiment  could  lodge  them  than  the  old 
historical  cathedral  of  the  city  where  the  corps 
was  chiefly  raised.  The  colours  had  been  given 
in  charge  to  the  Athole  Higldanders,  and  she 
was  sure  that  they  would  be  as  proud  to  look 
upon  them  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  Cathe- 
dral as  the  42d  themselves  would  be  to  see 
them  in  the  midst  of  battle,  and  she  might 
assure  the  detachment  that  the  utmost  care 
would  be  taken  of  them. 

Major  Macpherson  returned  thanks  on 
behalf  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  4  2d. 
He  stated  that  the  officers  had  taken  a  vote 
as  to  where  the  colours  should  be  lodged, 
and  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  having 
them  placed  over  this  monument  in  Dunkeld 
Cathedral,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  where 
the  regiment  was  originally  formed.  He 
begged,  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  men,  to 
thank  her  Grace  for  the  exceedingly  kind 
reception  which  had  been  accorded  to  them 
during  their  stay  in  Dunkeld,  and  concluded 
by  calling  upon  the  men  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  the  Duchess-Dowager  of  Athole.  The  original 
colours  of  the  42d  are  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  colours  placed  in  Dunkeld  Cathedral 
were  carried  through  the  Crimean  campaign  and 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  colours  which  the 
regiment  at  present  possesses  were  presented  by 
the  Commander-in-Cliief  at  Aldershot  in  1871. 

In  the  autumnal  manoeuvres  of  1871,  the 
Black  "^atch,  as  might  be  surmised,  performed 
their  part  brilliantly,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
and  gratification  of  all  present,  the  foreign 
officers  especially  awarding  them  the  palm  as 
models  in.  every  respect  of  what  soldiers  ought 
to  be  ;  indeed,  their  praises  were  in  the  mouths 
of  all 

In  September  1871  the  regiment  went  to 
Devonport ;  and  when,  in  February  1873,  in 


accordance  with  the  scheme  for  the  establisli- 
ment  of  military  centres,  the  42d  were  allo- 
cated to  Perth  in  conjunction  with  the  79th, 
we  beHeve  both  corps  felt  the  greatest  gratifica- 
tion, as  they  had  stood  "  shoulder  to  shoulder" 
in  many  a  hard-fought  field,  always  indeed  in 
the  same  brigade — in.  Egypt,  the  Peninsula, 
ATaterloo,  the  Crimea,  and  last  of  all  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny. 

"We  cannot  help  expressing  our  gratification 
at  being  able  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
group  of  authentic  steel  portraits  of  four  of 
the  most  eminent  Colonels  of  the  Black 
Watch.  That  of  the  first  Colonel,  Jolm,  Earl 
of  Crawford,  is  from  the  original  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Earl  of  Cra%\-ford  and  Bal- 
carres,  at  Haigh  Hall,  Wigau.  The  Earl  is 
represented  in  a  Russian  or  Hungarian  dress. 
That  of  Sir  George  Murray,  so  long  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  regiment,  is  from 
an  original  painting  by  H.  W.  PickersgiU,  R.A. 
The  portrait  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  his  suc- 
cessor, is  taken  from  the  original  in  possession 
of  Mrs  Burt,  Edinburgh :  And  that  of  the 
present  brave  and  much  respected  Colonel,  Sir 
Duncan  Alexander  Cameron,  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  expressly  for  this  work ;  and  Sir 
Duncan's  modest  reluctance,  we  ought  to  say, 
to  allow  his  portrait  to  be  published,  was 
not  easily  overcome. 

Here  may  we  fitly  end  the  story  of  the  brave 
Black  Watch,  which  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  was  originated  not  far  from  Perth  by 
the  chivalry  of  the  North.  In  these  later  days 
of  rapid  advance  in  military  science,  when  the 
blind  enthusiasm  of  our  forefathers  is  spoken 
lightly  of,  have  the  highest  military  authorities 
come  to  the  conclusion,  after  much  discussion 
and  cogitation,  that  it  is  wise  after  all  to  give 
way  occasionally  to  sentiment ;  and  thus  have 
they  been  led  to  assign  to  the  old  Black 
Watch,  after  a  glorious  but  chequered  career, 
a  permanent  recruiting  home  in  the  country 
of  its  birth,  not  many  miles  from  the  spot 
where  it  was  first  embodied. 


SUCCESSION  LISTS  OF  OFFICErtS,  &c. 


SUCCESSION  LISTS  OF  COLONELS,  FIELD  AND  STAFF 
OFFICERS,  &c. 


John,  Earl  of  Crawford,  25tli  October  1739. 
Hugh  Lord  SempUl,  14th  January  17-41. 
Lord  John  Murray,  25th  April  1745. 
Sir  Hector  Munro,  K.B.,  1st  Juue  1737 
George,  Marquis  of  Hniitly,  3d  January   1806 
John,  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  G.C.B.,  29th  January  1820. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Mun-ay,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H. 
6th  September  ]8'23. 


Sir  John  Macdonald,  K.C.B.,  15th  January  1844. 

Died  28th  March  1850. 
Sir  James  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  10th  April  1850. 

Died  Gth  March  1802. 
George,  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  K.T.,  7th  March  1862. 

licmoved  to  2d  Life  Gimr.is  9th  September  1863. 
Major  General  Sir  Duncan  AlexanderCaraeron,  G.C.B., 
flth  September  1 863. 


Sir  Duncan  Alexander  Cameron,  G.C.B.,  joined  the 
Regiment  in  1825  as  Ensign,  and  has  never  served 
in  any  other. — He  was  appointed  Brigadier  in 
Turkey,  (local  rank)  on  the  .  24thOctoberl854. 
Major^Gcueral,  (local)  .  .  5thOctoberl855. 
Major-General,  (local)  in  England,  24th  July  185C. 
Majoi--General,  ....  25th  March  1S69. 
Lieutenant-General,  .       .  lstMaylSl'8. 

General, 5th  December  1874. 

He  served  throughout  the  Eastern  campaign  of  1854- 
1855  :  commanded  the  r.-A'ini.nt  at  thf  battle  of  Alma, 
and  the  Hitihland  Brio-adr  at  ll.r  l,altl.'  uf  Balaklava,  on 
tlie  expedition  to  KiMt.;li— Si, ■;_■,•  ami  fall  of  Sebastopol 
and  assault  on  the  outwoiks  lot  li  .1  un. — Was  appointed 
luesident  of  the  Council  of  Education  in  1857— Com- 
mander-in-chief in  Scotland  in  1860 — Commander  of 
the  forces  in  New  Zealand,  with  the  local  rank  of 
Lieut-General  1861,  and  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
and  New  Zealand  in  1863— Governor  of  The  Royal 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst  in  1865,  which  he  still 
holds  (i873). 


LIEUTENANT-COLONELS. 


Sir  Robert  Munro,  25th  October  1739. 

Promoted  to  Colonelcy  Ponsnnby's  Regiment,  I7th  June  1745. 
John  Monroe,  17th  July  1745. 

Died  in  1749. 
John  Campbell,  24th  May  1749. 

Promoted  to  Cnlonelcy  of'  56t]i  Foot,  23d  December  1755. 
Francis  Grant,  17th  December  1755. 

Promoted   to   be   Colonel-Commandant  of  90th    Regiment, 
19tb  Febiuaiy  1762. 
Gordon  Graham,  9th  Julv  1762. 

Retired  12tli  December  1770. 
Thomas  Gra?me,  12th  December  1770. 

Retired  7tli  September  1771. 
Thomas  Stirliiis,  7th  Sei.tember  1771. 

Promoted  to  71st  R.-ciincnt,  13th  Fcbruarv  1782. 
Norman  Macleod,  21st  March  1780. 

Removed  to  I'M  in  1786,  wliieh  rejjiment  was  formed  from 
second  i>attalion  of  tlie  42d  Reeiment. 
Charles  Graliani,  28th  April  1782. 

Prom-'ted  to   a  regiment  serriug  in  the  \Vest  Indies.  30th 
November  1796. 
William  Dick.son,  l.-^t  Sei.tember  1795. 


1796. 


Robert  Lord  Blantj're,  19th  September  1804. 


Exclianeed  t 

May  1'813. 

John  Farqulia 


lialf-pay,  late  Eiglit 
3d  March  18C 
',  .\|.ril  1812. 


Sir  I. ..a,.'.    I.  Mil,   i;.,it,  6th  May  1813. 

FiuL-eu  Oil  llail-pnv,  J.jtil  December  1814. 

Robert  Henry  Dick,  ISth  June  1815. 

Exchanged  to  Half-pay,  25th  Novemtier  1R28. 
Honourable  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  25th  November  1828. 
William  Middleton,  23d  October  1835. 
George  Johnstone,  23d  August  1839. 
Henry  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  5th  September  1843. 
Duncan  Alexander  Cameron,  5th  September  1843. 
James  Maedougall,  14th  April  1846.  Died  27th  Jane  1876. 
Charles  Dunsmure,  15th  February  1850. 
Thomas  Tulloch,  9th  March  1865. 
Alexander  Cameron,  9th  October  1855. 
George  Edward  Thnrold.  28th  July  1857. 
Frederick  Green  Wilkinson,  5th  March  1858. 
Edwar.l  Ram,s.len  Priestley,  10th  August  1858 
John  Chctham  M'Leod,  26th  March  1868. 
Duncan  Macpherson,  C.B.,  28th  September  1877. 
William  Green,  1st  July  1881. 
Tlie  Lieut. -Colonels  from  1815  are  also  included  in  the  general  alphabetical  list. 


'orge  Grant,  25th  Octobe 
Died  in  1742. 


1739. 


1  Culquhon,  24th  June  1742. 

I'.etired  in  1745. 
Krancis  Grant,  1st  October  1745. 

Promoted  December  17.  1755. 
Duncan  Cami.l.ell,  17th  December  1755. 

Killed  in  TicoOileii.iio. 

Gordon  Gral:am,  17th  July  1758. 
iTomoted  Jnly  0.  17(:2. 


John  Rcid,  1st  August  1759. 

Exchanged  to  half-pay,  Febmaiy  10, 
John  M'Neil,  9th  July  1762. 


John  Murray,  10th  Febmary  1770. 


Promoted  December  J 


31st  March  1770. 
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Thomas  Stirling,  12th  December  1770. 

Promoted  September  7.  1771. 
William  Murray,  7th  September  1771. 

Promoted  to  Twenty-seventh  Regiment,  October  5 
William  Grant,  5th  October  1777. 

Retired  August  25.  1778. 
Charles  Graham,  25th  August  1778. 

Promoted  .\prU  2S,  1782. 
Patrick  Graham,  21st  March  17Sfl. 

Died  October  22,  1781. 
"Walter  Home,  28th  Apnl  1782. 

Retired  March  16.  1791. 
John  Campbell,  2.3ii  October  17S1. 

Died  March  23,  1784. 
Hay  Macdowall,  24th  March  1784. 

Removed  in  1736  to  Seventy-third,  which  corps  n 
from  second  battalion  Forty-second  Regiment. 
George  Dalrymple,  16th  March  1791. 

Promoted  to  Nineteenth  Foot,  December  31,  17?4. 
■William  Dickson,  14th  January  1795. 

Promoted  September  1,  1795. 
Robert  Pigot  Christie,  1st  September  1795. 

Died  June  23,  1796. 
William  Munro,  2d  September  1795. 

Promoted  to  Caithness  Legion  Fencibles,  October 
James  Stewart,  21st  October  1795. 

Promoted  December  14.  1796. 
Alexander  Stewart,  24th  June  1796. 

Retired  September  7,  1804. 
James  Stirling,  14th  December  1796. 

Promoted  September  7,  1804. 
John  Farquharson,  9th  July  1803. 

Promoted  March  3,  1808. 
Archibald  Argyll  Campbell,  9th  July  1803 

Died  in  February  1809. 
Charles  Macquarie,  7th  September  1804. 

Retired  May  2,  1811. 
James  Grant,  7th  September  1804. 

Retired  November  14,  1805. 
Robert  Macara,  14th  November  1805. 

Promoted  April  16,  1812. 
William  Green,  30th  September  1874. 
1881.     A.  M.  Creagh,  1st  July  1 


Thomas  Johnston,  3J  March  18C8. 

E.\changed  to  half-pay,  Bradshaw's  Levy,  July  14,  I 
Uobert  Henry  Dick,  14th  July  1808. 

Promoted  June  18, 1815. 
HamOton  Rose,  9th  February  1809. 

Died  in  October  181L 
William  Munro,  2d  May  1811. 

Exchanged  to  half-pay.  Royal  .Regiment  of  MultA 


K'-jiO,     I 


William  Cowell,  30th  May  1811. 

Retired  AprU  8, 1826. 
Maxwell  Grant,  10th  October  1811. 

Placed  on  half-pay,  December  25, 1M4. 
Robert  Anstruther,  16th  April  1812. 

Placed  on  lialf-pay,  December  25,  1814. 
Archibald  Menzies,  18th  June  1815. 
James  Brandcr,  8th  April  1826. 
Waiiam  Middleton,  15th  August  1826. 
John  Malcolm,  25th  December  1828. 
Hugh  Andrew  Fraser,  3d  December  1820. 
George  Jolinstone,  4th  May  1832. 
James  Macdougall,  23d  October  1835. 
Dnncan  Alexander  Cameron,  23d  August  1839. 
Charles  Dunsmure,  5th  September  1843. 
Daniel  Frazer,  14th  April  1846. 
George  Birrell  Cumberland,  loth  February  IS.'iO. 
Thomas  TuUoch,  20th  May  1853. 
John  Cameron  Macpherson,  29th  December  1854. 
The  Honourable  Robert  RoUo,  5th  Januaiy  1855. 
Alexander  Cameron,  24th  April  1855. 
Charles  Murray,  10th  August  1855. 
Frederick  Green  Wilkinson,  9th  October  1855. 
Andrew  Pitcaim,  12th  September  1856. 
Edward  Ramsden  Priestley,  17th  July  1857. 
John  Cbethara  M'Lcod,  16th  March  1858. 
John  Drysdale,  10th  August  1858. 
Duncan  Macpherson,  5th  July  1865. 
Francis  Cunningham  Scott,  26th  March  1868. 
Richard  K.  Bayly,  29th  September  1877.     A.  F.  Kidston,  1st  July 
81.     W.  Aitken,  1st  July  1881.     J.  S.  Walker,  1st  July  1881. 


The  Majors  from  1815  are  also  included  in  the  alphabetical  list. 


John  Home,  21st  March  1800— the  first  appointm 

of  that  rank  to  the  Regiment. 
Alexander  Aitken,  26th  December  1818. 
Charles  Wardell,  22d  February  1821. 
Stephen  Blake,  3d  July  1828. 


PAYMASTERS. 

William  A.  MTJougall,  23d  August  1833. 
John  Wheatley,  12th  October  1838. 
James  A.  Baialgette,  24th  April  1855. 
Frank  SamweU,  15th  Dec.  1869. 


ADJUTANTS. 


Gilbert  Stewart,  25th  October  1739. 


James  Grant,  26th  June  1751 

Alexander  Donaldson,  20th  March  1759. 

John  Gregor,  27th  August  1760. 

William  Gregor,  22d  October  1761. 

Duncan  Cameron,  6th  October  1762. 

Johu  M'lntosh,  1st  November  1768. 

Hugh  Fraser,  20th  March  1776. 

Robert  Leslie,  (2(1  Battalion),  21st  March  1780. 

John  Farquharson,  6th  April  1791. 

John  Fraser,  5th  October  1795. 

Simon  Fraser,  21st  March  ISoO. 

James  Walker,  5th  April  1801. 

Archibald  Menzies,  9th  July  1803. 

J.amcs  Hunter,  28th  September  1804. 

James  Swanson,  6th  June  1805. 

John  Innes  (Killed  at  Orthes),  8th  December 

1808. 
James  White,  8th  June  1809. 
Colin  M'Dougall,  13th  February  1812. 

Lieutenant  Kilward  Lc 


Lieutenant  James  Young,  from  loth  March  1814. 
Lieutenant  James  Robertson,  14th  September  1815. 
Ensign  (from  Sergeant  Major)  William  Duff,  14th  Aprii 

1825. 
Lieutenant  William  Dick  Macfarlane,  16th  July  1829. 
Ensign  (from  Acting  Sergeant- Major)  John  Wheatley, 

20th  July  1832. 
Ensign  Duncan  Cameron,  30th  October  1838. 
Lieut.  Atholl  Wentworth  Macdonald,  8th  May  1840. 
Lieut.  Archibald  Colin  Campbell,  31st  March  1843. 
Lieut.  Thomas  Robert  Drummond  Hay,  24th  January 

1845. 
Lieutenant  Andrew  Pitcairn,  2Sth  August  1846. 
Lieut.  William  John  Cunnin^hame,  9th  March  1849. 
Ensign  Johu  Drysdale,  25th  June  1852. 
Ensign    (from   Quarter-Master)  William  Wood,  16tk 

February  1855. 
Lieutenant  James  Edmund  Christie,  4th  May  1863. 

„      Andrew  Gilbert  Wanchope,  5th  April  1S70. 

„      Andrew  Scoit  Stevenson,  10th  Dec.  1873. 
c,  15th  January  1879. 


SUCCESSIOlSr  LISTS  OF  OFFICERS,  &o. 


Javid  Rawlins,  5th  October  1795. 

Donald  M'Intosli,  9th  July  1S03. 

Fiulay  King,  from  Sergt.  Major,  31st  December  1818. 

Edward  Patou,  from  Quarter-Master  Sergt.,  19th  June 

1840. 
Charles  Fraser,  from  Ensign,  28th  August  1846. 


QUARTERMASTERS  FROM  1795. 

William  Wood,  from  Sergcant-Major,  5th  May  1864. 
Alexander  M'Gregor,  from   Quarter-Master  Sergeant 

25th  May  1855. 
John  Simpson,  V.C.  from  Quarter-Master-Sorgwtnt,  Jth 

October  1859. 
John  Forbes,  from  Sergeant- Major, 24th  Sept.  1873. 


All,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  included  in  the  general  alphabetic.il  list. 


SUCCESSION  OF  SURGEON'S  FROM  1800. 


Alexander  Grant,  26th  September  1795. 
Swinton  Macleod,  9th  July  1803. 
Brinsley  Nicholson,  M.D.,  15th  November  1829. 
James  Paterson,  M.D.  19th  June  1835. 

All,  with  the  exception  of  the  first. 


James  M'Gregor,  2(jth  February  1841. 

John  Gillespie  Wood,  M.D.  12th  March  1852. 

John  Sheldon  Furlong,  M.D.  9th  February  1855. 
I  James  Edmund  Clutterbuck,  M.D.  14th  June  186 
■included  in  the  general  alp  habetical  list. 


SUCCESSION  OF  SERGEANT-MAJORS. 


Sergeant-Major  Clerk,  was  killed  in  action  at  Toulouse, 
10th  April  1814. 

Sergeant-Major  Perie,  was  killed  in  action  at  Quatre 
Bras  (Waterloo),  on  tlie  16th  June  1815. 

Finlay  King,  16th  June  1815,  to  Quarter-Master, 
1818. 

■William  Duff,  31st  December  1818,  to  Adjutant,  1825. 

John  Maedounld,  14th  April  1825.  Discharged  to 
Pension  10th  December  1834.  Died  27th  Sep- 
tember 1840. 

John  Wheatley,  appointed  Acting,  on  the  15th 
November  1 827 ;  at  the  Regiment  (the  Sergeant-Major 
being  at  the  Depot),  to  Adjutant,  1832. 

Thomas  Penny,  acting  with  service  companies,  from 
20th  July  1832— Sergeant-Major,  11th  December 
1834.  Discharged  to'Pension  1839.  Died  at  Glas- 
gow 15th  February  1865. 

Charles  Eraser,  12th  December  1839,  to  Ensign  1843. 

Alexander  Geddes,  appointed  to  Reserve  Battalion,  1st 
April  1843.     Discharged  to  Pension  22d  October 


1851 — appointed  Quarter-Master  ofthe  Perth  Militia 
22d  November  1856. 

John  Drysdale,  5tli  September  1843,  to  Ensign,  1847. 

James  Ranken,  22(1  June  1847.  Discharged  to  Pension 
10th  November  1853.  Qnarter- Master  Argyll  Militia 
14th  April  1869.     Died  13th  November  1880. 

William  Wood,  11th  November  1853,  to  Quarter- 
Master,  1854. 

John  Wilson,  5th  May  1854,  to  Ensign,  1854. 

William  Lawson,  10th  August  1854,  to  Ensign,  1854. 

John  Granger,  18th  January  1855,  to  Lieutenant  Land 
Transport  Corps,  1855. 

Peter  Whyte,  7th  September  1855.  Discharged  to 
Pension  25th  July  1865. 

John  Forbes,  July 26, 1865.    ToQr.-Mr.  Sept.  24, 1873. 

John  Barclay,  25th  September  1873.  Discharged  3d 
August  1874,  in ,  consequence  of  wounds  received 
at  Amoaful ;  grauied  Annuity  and  Royal  Bounty. 

Andrew  Graham,  4thlAugust  1874. 

James  Chapman,  27th  ilay  1879. 


The  Sergeant-Majors  who  were  promoted  to  be  Officers  are  included  in  the  general  alphabetical  list. 


LIST    OF    OFFICERS 


Who  have  served  in  the  A2nd  Royal  Highlanders,  "The  Black  Watch,"  from  the  date  of  the 
Muster  taken  at  Armagh  on  the  28th  of  May  1817,  the  day  of  marching  in  from  Glasgow, 
for  the  period  ended  on  the  2ith  of  May  up  to  the  31s<  of  December  1872.1  From 
Lieut.-Colonel  Wheatley's  MS.,  and  further  completed  till  1881. 


Abercromby,  Samuel  Douglas,  Lieut. — 3d  June  1842, 

Ensign.     Died  at  Bermuda  16th  May  1847. 
Ainslie,  Montague,  Ensign,  20th  May  1853.     Died  at 

Gosport,  18th  Oct.  1853. 
Aitken,  Alex.,  Paymaster,  25th  Dec.  1818.— Half- pay 

7th  February  1821.     Died  at  Brighton,  13th  May 

1871. 


'  The  rank  after  the  name  is  that  held  in  December  1872,  or 
s  one  attained  before  death.  The  first  date  is  that  of  joining 
s  regiment,  followed  by  the  tank  at  the  time.  Field  and  staff 
Lcera  since  1817  are  included  in  the  general  list,  as  well  as  in 
E  separate  succession  lists  of  those  officers.  Those  left  un- 
ished  were  alive,  or  still  serving  in  the  regiment,  Dec.  1881. 


Aitken,  "Walker,  Capt. — 3d  Dec.  1861,  Ensign— Capt. 

6th  March  1874— Major  1st  July  1881. 
Alexander,  Sir  James  Edward,  Major-General. — 9th 

March  1832,  Captain — Half-pay  4th  April  1838. 
Allan,  Fife,  Ens.  Sept.  23, 1855.  Retired  Dee.  12, 1856. 
Baird,  William,  Bt.-Major. — l7th  Nov.  1854,  Ensign 

—Capt.  22d  May  1857— Bt.-Major  5th  July  1872. 

Major  Baird  died  at  Sierra  Leone,  March  6,  1874. 
Balfour,  James  William,  Captain.— 2d  March  1847, 

Ensign— On   Reduction  to  89th,   Lieut.      Retired 

Captain  from  7th  Dragoon  Guards  16th  June  1857. 
Balguy,  Charles  Yelverton. — 24th  Feb.  1854,  Captain 

from  41st.     Retired  24th  April  1855. 
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Barnett,  .T" 
sign.     1: 

Bayly,  l;i. 
Ensisn 


M  Hell, 


,,,-.  T,ipnt.~16th  Nov.  1S«,  Eu- 
'    X    .    1-^47. 
.    I       Mijor.— 16th  Mar.    1S55, 

■:  ,1    .I.IIV    ISfiS. 

rii.jia.— ^4tU   Apriri855,   Pav- 
1869.     Died  6tli  Jan.  1879. 
eut. -Colonel. —24th   April  1838, 
■pay  30th  August  1844,  Captain. 
,  Jersey,  on  retired  Full-pay,  23d 


bied 

April  1868. 
Bedingfield,  Williara.— 9th  Dec.  1862,  Ensign  from 

58th  Reg.— To  7th  Hussars,  Cornet,  22d  Nov.  1864. 
Bonnet,  William  Henry. — 27th  May  1853,  Lieut,  from 

30th  Regiment.     Retired  11th  May  1855. 
Berwick,  William  Alex.,  Lieut— 17tli  Feb.  1869,  En- 
sign   from  16th  Foot— Lieut.   28lh    Oct.   1871— 

Captain  106th  Foot,  28th  June  1878. 
Bethune,  Ale.x.   (of  Blclio),   Lieut.— 20th  May  1842, 

Ensign.      Rt-tivod  2d  March  1847. 
Black,  Wilsone,  Major.— llth  August  1854,  Ensign — 

Half-pay  on  reduction,  9tl]  Jan.  1857— To  6th  Foot 

17th  Nov.  1857— Brevet-Major-14th  April  1873. 
Blake,  Stephen,  Paymaster.— 3d  Julyl828,  Paymaster 

—Exchanged  to  7th  Fusiliers  23d  Aug.  1833.     Died 

Paymaster  of  the  93rd  at  Dublin,  5th  Oct.  1848. 
Borrowes,  Peter  Robert.— 2d  Sept.  1845,  Lieut,  from 

13th  Foot.    Retired  16th  June  1848.    Died  in  Dub- 
lin 1854. 
Boswoith,  Percie  Mackie,  Lieut— 23d  March  1855, 

Eiisigu— Lieut.    2d.   Oct   1855.     Died   at  Nynee, 

India,  19th  June  1858. 
Bovle,  Robert,  Captain.— 5th  April  1806,  Ensign— 

Half-pay  31st  May  1821.     Died  in  London  llth 

July  1821. 
Bramley,  Alfred  Jennings,  Lieut.— 15th  March  1855, 

Ensign— Lieut.  2d  Oct  1855.     Killed  in  action  at 

Rooyah,  India,  15th  April  1858. 
Bramley,  Henry  Jennings,  Lieut.— 30th  Dec.  1859, 

Ensign.     Retired  Lieut.  3d  March  1865.     Died  at 

Tunbridge  Wells  19th  Feb.  1870. 
Brander,  James,   Major.— 14th  Dec.   1-809,  Ensign— 

To  Half-pay,  Lieut. -Colonel,  15th  Aug.  1826.   Died 

at  Pitgaveny  House,  Elgin,  23d  March  1854. 
Breretou,  Robert  Captain.— 8th  Dec.  1825,  Captain — 

to  Half- pay  9th  March  1832.     Retired  12th  May 

1842.     Dead. 
Brickenden,  Richard  H.  Lambert,  Lieut.— 18th  July 

1865, Ensign— Lt  llth  Jan.l867,Cap.29thSep.  1877. 
Brooke,  Henry,  Ensign  5th  Aug.  1859.     Retired  9tli 

Dec.  1862. 
Brophv,  N.  W.  Patrick,  Lt— 30th  Jan.  1866,  Ensign 

froniethReg.- Ltl7thMar.l869,Cap.5thOctl878. 
Cameron,  Alexander,  Lieut.  -Colonel.— 24th  Feb.  1832, 

Ensign.       Died    Lieut -Colonel    Commanding    at 

Kareilly,  India,  9th  Aug.  1858. 
Cameron,  Duncan  (of  Inverailort),  Lt.— 23d  Oct  1835, 

Ensign.  Retired8thMay  1841).   Died24thJunel874. 
Cameron,  SirDuncan  Alexan.ler,  Lieut  -General.— 8th 

AprillS25,  Ensign— In  theRegimentuntil promoted 

to  Major-General  in  1855— Colonel  of  the  Regiment 

9th  Sejit.  1883. 
Cameron,    Wm.   Gordon,  'C.B.,   Colonel.- 24th    May 

1844,  Ensign— To  Grenadier  Guards,  Lieut,  12tli 

May  1847— 4th  Foot  M;ijor,  23d  Oct  1857— Lieut- 

Colonel  Ist  .\|Mil  1S7">^ 
Campbell,  .\i.liil.iM  c  T  Cl.-ndaruel),  Captain.— 26tli 

Nov.   IS'J.'.,    l'.ii,i^n       llrtiied  Captain  6th  Marili 

1840.      Ihi.!   It  Am   IMl.  .March  1875. 
Campbell,  An  li    i',,  n,    I;,  iitnii),  I'.uvot-Major.- 24th 

Feb.  1!>:;7,   lifi-n       IMii.-l   "'iptaiu  and  Brevet- 

Major7th  ."m|.i.  1^:.."..      |)i.4  it  .M  aldington  House, 

Berwick.sl,.i.-,  -:;.!  .\..v.  ]>(;■;. 
Campbell,  Colin  (South  Hall  tamilv),  Lieut. — 8th  April 

1826,    Ensign.     Retired  Lieut   27th   Sept    1839. 

Died  at  Auchan,  Isle  of  JIau,  10th  Oct  1859. 


Campbell,  Colin  George  (of  Stonelield),  Lieut. — Slut 

Dec.  1829,  Ensign.     Retired  Lieut.  24th  April  1838 
Campbell,  Edward  I'arker,  yr.  (of  South  Hall),  Lieut, 

fiom  95th  Foot  10th  Dec.  1873. 
Campbell,  Farquhard  (of  Aros),  Captain.— 30th  Nov. 

1838,   Ensign.      Retired  Captain  26th  Oct.   1849. 

Died  16th  Sept  1881. 
Campbell,  G.   F.,  Lieut— llth  Jan.   1867,  Ensign- 
Lieut  Mar.  25, 1871,  tn:-.1-ti;.'L-i!tif  lit  31st  Oct.  1S71. 
Campbell,  John,  Colni'   !        :'!■       ! -m;.  c,.,,,t:,i„  |,,„„ 

,35th— Half-pay  Jl.>i   in      i:  1  :■  iii,-(.'uln„rl -j-d 

ApriI1826.      Di.-.l  -i   ,\1  m -.  m. -,  :;i~i  M:,ieli  1,M1. 
Campbell,   John    Chai;.-=.,    M,l;.— 2yili    March   ISUl, 

Ass.  Surg.  from4thHussais— ToH.-P.  2dJulyl861. 
Campbell,  John  Gordon,  Captain.— 17th  Nov.  1848, 

Ensigm    Retired  9th  May  1856.    Died  Nov.  30,1865. 
Campbell,  Patrick,  Captain. —24th  Aug.  1815,  Ensigu 

—To  Half-pay  8d  Sept  1829.     Died  at  Ford  near 

Dalkeith,  24th  Feb.  1856. 
Ceely,  Arthur  James,  Lieut. — 10th  Aug.  1855,  Ensign 

—Lieut.  20th  June  1858.     Died  at  Point  de  Galle, 

Ceylon,  Sick  from  India,  29th  Dec.  1866. 
Chawner,  Edward  Hoare,  Captain. — 9th  June  1825, 

Ensign — Exchanged  to  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  Lieut. 

—Half-pay,  Captain,  7th  Sept   1832.      Died  23d 

Nov.  18G8. 
Childers,  William,  Captain.— 8th  June  1826,  Captain. 

Retired  14th  Sept  1832.    Died  at  St  Heliers,  Jersey, 

28th  Feb.  1861. 
Chisholm,  Arch.  Macra,  Captain.— 17th  AprU  1842, 

Ensign.     Retired  Captain  6tli  April  1855. 
Chisholm,DonaId,Capt.— 10th Oct  1805,  Lt  from30th 

—To  4th  Veteran  Battalion,  Captain,  24th  Feb.  1820. 

Died  at  Portobello,  Edinburgh,  21st  Aug.  1853. 
Christie,  James,  Edmund,  Captain. — 10th  Aug.  1855, 

Ensign— Captain,  Half-pay  1st  April  1870. 
Clark,  James,  Ensign.— 26th  Aug.  1819,  Ensign— To 

Half-pay  2d  Sept  1824.     Died  12th  Dec.  1838. 
Clarke,  Alfred  T.  Staflbrd,  M.D.-^8thAug.  18B2,Assis- 

tant  Surgeon,  from  Staff— To  Royal  Artillery,  20th 

Sept  1864. 
Clarke,  Charles  Christopher,  Lieut.— 2d  Aug.  1815, 

Ensigu— To  Half-pay  1st  Nov.  1827.     Died  iu  the 

33rd  Regiment  in  Jamaica,  23d  Sept.  1831. 
Clavering,   Earnest,  F.G.,   Lieut.— 15th  April  1842, 

Ensign.    Retired6thjulyl849.    Dicd9th  Aug.  1852. 
Clutterbuck,  James  Edmund,  M.D.— llth  June  1864, 

Surgeon  from  Staff  D.  Surg. -General,  2d  July  1876. 

Cockburn,  George  William,  Captain.— 23d  Feb.  1855, 

Ensign — Captain  24th  March  1863 — Exchanged  to 

83d,  28th  Jan.  1870.     Retired  30th  Nov.  1870. 
Cockburn,  Thomas  Hugh,  Lieut-Colonel.- 6th  March 
1840,  Eiisi-u— Ex,  h.iii-.d  Captain  to  43d  28th  Nov. 
1851-H,iil-|i..v  MaJMi  L-ntli  Mayl863.   Retired  with 

rank  of  l,i.nt.-c..|ni,rl  l,sUi.Ai)ril  1865. 
Coleridnc,  Fi,iii>  is  i;,,.ij,  ,  Captain.  — llth  Jan.  1856, 
F.iimSu     l.Mit,  in  ■2:.\u.  l:;tli  Dec.  1859.     Retired 

C..l.|nlnaiii,  .\l„ii   ,l..iii-,   l.i'nit- 15th  Oct  1861,  En- 

,simi.  fi.iiii   (oiiirf  fiiili    l.aiicers— Lieut  13th  Nov. 

isiiri.      Retired  23d  Jan.  1869. 
Cooper,  Egbert  William,  Captain. — From  2d  West  India 

Regiment  SOth  July  1869.     Retii-ed  on  H.-P.  12th 

Juuf  1878. 
Cn.in,  I,',,!.., I   riMiI,,    !,;rut-2dSept   1862,  Eu- 
:   l:  ii      Lieut  30th  Jan.  1866— 

.■,-«/:i,   \M,ii,,i,.',    >i, !..,',  i,nniH.-P.,  amlBt  Lt-Col. 

-amli  Mav  IM  1,  Major.     Retired  8th  April  1826. 

Died  29th  May  1S47. 
Creagli,  A.  Michael,  Lieut— 16th  April  1861,  Ensign 

from  58th— Lieut  3d  March  1865— Captain  14th 

May  1873— Major  1st  July  1881. 
Crompton,   William    Henry   (Now  Crompton-Stans- 

field),  Lieut. -Colonel.— 17th  Aug.  1854,  Ensign— 
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To  Half-pay  Captain  on  reduction  7th  Nov.   1856 

— lltli  Foot   9tli  Jan.   1858— Lieut. -Colonel   22d 

July  1871. 
Crosse,  Robert  Legh,  18th  June  1861,   Ensign. — To 

52nd,  3d  Dec.  1861. 
Cumberland,  George  Bentinck  Macleod,  Lieut  — 22d 

Nov.  1864,  Ensign— Lieut.  29th  Dec.  1866— Cap. 

13th  Sept.  1875. 
Cumberland,  George  Biirrel,  Major.— 28th  May  1829, 

Lieut.     Retired  Major   5th   Jan.    1855.     Died  at 

Wolvers  Dean,  Andover,  22d  May  1865. 
Gumming,  Ales..,  Ensign.— 17th  July  1814,   Ensign 

—To  Half-pay,  26th  Aug.  1819.      Died  Jan.  1853. 
Cunninghame,  Robert  Campbell,  Captain. — 29th  Aug 

1846,   Ensign.     Sent  from  the  Crimea.     Died   at 

Malta  5th  Sept.  J  855. 
Cunuinghame,  William  John,  Lieut.— 25th  Oct.  1844, 

Ensign.     Died  at  Halifax  on  sick  leave  from  Ber- 
■    muda,  21st  June  1850. 
Daniel,  John  Hinton. — 22d  May  1846,  Captain  from 

49th.     Retired  23d  July  1852.     Died  in  London  8th 

May  1863. 
Davidson,  Wm.  Alex.,  M.D.,  Surgeon.— 28th  March 

1854,  Assistant  Surgeon — To  1st  Royal  Dragoons 

31st  July  1855. 
Dawson,  Charles,  M.D. — 9th   Oct.   1840,   Assistant 

Surgeon— To  Surgeon  into  the  54th,  9th  Oct.  1846. 

Died  at  Antigua,  West  Indies,  13th  Nov.  1849. 
Dempster,  James,  M.  D.,  Surgeon. — 14th  April  1825, 

Assistant  Surgeon— To  94th  Surgeon  27th  Sept.  1827. 
Dick,  Sir  Robert  Henry,  Major-General. — 22d  Nov. 

1800,  Ensign— Half- Pay  Colonel,  25th  Nov.  1828. 

Killed  in  action  at  Sobraon  10th  Feb.  1846. 
Douglas,  Arthur  Henry  Johnstone. — 27th  Nov.  1866, 

Ensign.     Retired  23d  July  1869. 
Douglas,  Charles. — 23d  March  1855,  Lieutenant  from 

Canadian  Rifles.    Died  of  wounds  at  Rooyah,  India, 

17th  April  1858. 
Douglas,  Henry   Sholto,  Captain.— 31st   May  1839, 

Ensign.     Retired  Captain  17th  Nov.  1848. 
Douglas,  Sir  James,  General. — 10th  April  1850,  Col- 
onel.    Died  at  Cliftou  6th  March  1862. 
Douglas,  William,  Lieut— 1st  Nov.  1827,  Lieut.     Re- 
tired 20th  July  1832.     Dead. 
Drake.  John  AUat.— 18th  July  1865,    Lieut,   from 

Bengal  Staff  Corps.     Retired  9th  Nov.  1866. 
Drummond,   Henry   Maurice,   Colonel   (now  Drum- 

mond  Hay),  ofSeggieden. — 4th  Dec.  1832,  Ensign 

—Retired  Captaiu,"8th  June  1852— Lieut. -Colonel, 

Royal  Perth  Rifles,  5th  Nov.  1855.    Retired,  retain- 
ing his  rank,  21st  Nov.  1870. 
Drummond,   Malcolm  (Viscount  Forth). — 4th  Nov. 

1853,  Ensign.     Retired  17th  Nov.  1854.     Died  at 

Gloucester  8th  Oct.  1861. 
Drysdale,  John,   Brevet  Lieut. -Colonel. —Joined  the 

Regiment  28th  June  1836— Ensign  from  Sergeant- 

Major,  22d  June  1847— Major,    10th  Aug.   1858. 

—Brevet  Lieut -Colonel  on  the  day  that  he  died, 

viz,  4th  July  1865,  at  Uphall,  near  Edinburgh,  on 

sick  leave  from  India. 
Duff,  William,   Lieut. — Joined  the  Regiment  16th 

Aug.  1806 — Ensign  and  Adjutant  from  Sergeant- 

Major  14th  April  1S25.— To  Half-pay  16th  July 

1S29.  Died  at  Ayr  Stli  Oct  1833. 
Duff,  A.  G.,  Lieut. '2Stli  April  1875. 
Dunbar,   Alex.,   Lieut,  .-i.'.th    July    1807,   Ensign— 

To  Half- pay  3d  llarcli  1S25.      Died  Feb.  1832. 
Dunbar,  Sir  Frederick  Wm.,  Bart— 24th  April  1838, 

En.sign.     Retired  10th  Jan.  1840.     Died  Dec.  1841. 
Dunbar,  Rothes  Lennox,  Captain.— 13th  May  1854, 

Ensign.     Retired  Captain  7th  Sept   1856.     Died 

in  London  31st  Jan.  1857. 
Dunsmure,  Charles,  Lieut-Colonel.— 9th  April  1825, 

Ensign— Reduced   Lieut. -Colonel  1st  Aiiril  1850, 

with  the  Reserve  Battalion.    Retired  8th  June  1852. 


Dundas,  Charles  Whitely  Dean,  Lieut. — 25th  Dec. 
1828,  Ensign— To  Coldstream  Guards,  3d  Aug.  1830. 
Retired  21st  April  1837.  Died  11th  April  1856. 
Eden,  Charles  John,  Lieut.— 20th  Oct  1865,  Ensign 
from  the  30th— Lieut.  23d  Mar.  1867— Cap.  29th 
Sept  1877. 

Elgin,  Edward  Arthur,  Lieut.— from  17th  Foot,  10th 
July  1860.     Died  at  Agra  28th  July  1861. 

Elliot,  Herman  F.,  Sub.-Lieut.  9th  August  1873. 

Fairlie,  William,  Lieut— 22d  June  1815,  Ensign 
—Half-pay  10th  Sept.  1819.    Died  18th  May  1824. 

Farquharson,  Francis  Edward  Henry,  V.C,  Bt. -Major. 
— 19th .Jan.  1855,  Ensign— Captain  28th  June  1862. 
Died  12th  Sept  1875. 

Feilden,  Henry  Wemys,  Lieut— 1st  Feb.  1856,  En- 
sign.    Retired  Lieut  27th  Sept  1861. 

Ferguson,  Adam,  Capt.— ISth  Aug.  1854,  En.sign— 
Captain  1st  May  1S57.     Died  lltb  Sept  1865. 

Fergusson,  James  Muir  (of  Middlehaugh),  Lieut.— 9th 
Nov.  1826,  Ensign.  Retired  Lieut.  29th  May  1839. 
Died  at  Perth,  20th  May  1867. 

Fletcher,  Duncan  Downie.  —Apr.  2, 1851,  Ensign.  Re- 
tired 6th  May  1853.    DiedatKillarney,  May20, 1855. 

Foley,  H.  R.  Stanhope,  Lieut — 14th  Junel864,  Ensign 
—Lieut.  9th  Nov.  1866.    Retired  16th  March  1869. 

Forbes,  John,  joined  3d  Sept.  1852— from  Sergt-Maj. 
toQr.-Mr.  Sept  24,  1873. 

Fox,  G.  M.,  Captain,  from  100th  Foot,  7th  Aug.  1875. 

Frazer,  Alex.,  Captain.— 26th  May  1803,  Ensign— 
Half-pay  8th  Dec.  1825.     Died  24th  June  1835. 

Eraser,  Charles,  Captain. — Joined  the  Regiment  21st 
April  1813— From  Sergeant-Major,  Ensign5th  Sept. 
1813— Quarter-Master,  28th  Aug.  1846— Reduced 
with  Reserve  Battalion,  1st  April  1850,  appointed 
to  49th— To  Half-pay  with  the  rank  of  Captain, 
30th  June  1854. 

Fraser,  George,  Captain.— 6th  July  1849,  Ensign. 
Died  in  India,  Captain  27th  June  1862. 

Fraser,  The  Hon.  Henry  Thomas,  Lieut. -Colonel. — 
10th  April  1858,  Ensign— To  Scots  Fusilier  Guards, 
24th  June  1859. 

Fraser,  Hugh  Andrew,  Major. — 25th  April  1806, 
Ensign— Half-pay,  4th  May  1832.  Died  at  Maid- 
stone, Kent,  3d  May  1855. 

Fraser,  William  Thomas,  Lieut — 1st  May  1855,  En- 
sign—Lieut. 14th  Deo.  1855.  Retired  9th  April 
186L 

Frazer,  Daniel,  Colonel.— 27th  Dec.  1827,  Captain 
from  H.-P.  Retired  on  Full-p.ay,  May  20,  1853, 
Major  and  Bt.  Lt -Colonel.  Died  Colonel  at  Fever- 
sham,  Newport-Pagnel,  Bucks,  12th  July  1868. 

Frazer,  Rowland  Aynsworth  (son  of  Col.  Daniel 
Frazer),  Captain.— 14th  April  1846,  Ensign.  Killed 
before  Sebastopol,  17th  July  1855. 

Furlong,  John  S. ,  M. U. ,  Surg. -Major.  —9th Feb.  1865, 
Surg. from  39tli— To  Cll,  ])|,i-.n,i,  ,  1  Itli  June  1864. 

Fnrse,  George  Armaml.  I '.:     "1  !i  M.irchl855, 

Ensign— Ca])tainlJli    -  i-  I    i-r  H.-P.  1st 

Dec.  1880— Lt -Col.  II.   I',   l-i  .iun   ls.sl. 

Fyfe,  Laurence,  Captain. — loth  vrt.  1»17,  Ensign — 
Exchanged  to  17th  Foot,  10th  Aug.  1838.  Retired 
from  Half-pay  22d  Nov.  1842. 

Gartshore,  John  Murray  (of  Ravelston). — Captain 
7th  Dec.  1826.     Retired  30th  March  1838. 

<}isborne,  Henry  Francis,  AssistantSurgeon — 15th  Jan. 
1827,  Assistant  Surgeon.   Resigned  27th  Nov.  1828. 

Goldie,  Mark  Wilkies.— 27th  Aug.  1844,  Captain  from 
22d.     Retired  3d  Nov.  1846.     Died  15th  Jan.  1878. 

Gordon,  Lord  Cecil,  Captain. — 10th  Aug.  1838,  Cap- 
tain from  17th.     Retired  4th  Nov.  1841. 

Gordon,  The  Hon.  Sir  Charles,  Lieut. -Colonel. — From 
H.-P.  93rd,  25th  Nov.  1828.  Died  at  Geneva,  when 
on  leave  from  Corfu,  30th  Sept.  1835. 

Gordon,   George,  Lieut.— 20th   Feb.   1812,  Ensign— 
Hall-pay  30th  Dec.  1819.      Died  31st  March  1861. 
3   K 
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Go^n^amilton  Douglas.-2dyay  1851,  Captain 
GoX^KowlaKaltptl^  from  Coldstrean. 
^Guards  T^h  Sept  1855.  fctired  30th  June  1869 
GrahamVcharles ^Campbell  (now  Graham  St.rhngof 
~barnet),  Brevet-Major.-SOth  Aug.  1844,  En- 

gS.   ?htt,'TScoW.-30th  April  18^ 
""  Ueu".-H.  P.  Capt.  9th  Aug   1833.     Died  Uent.- 

Col.  1st  Koyal  Scots,  29th  Oct.  1855. 
Graham-Stirliug,  T.  J-.C"? Strowan),  L'^ut  -8th  Nov. 

1S27   Ensi'm.     Ketired  15th  Dec.  1837. 
GS-ltTrUng.  T.  J. -2d  Lieut.  2d  Feb.  1881- 

>GS4'lohu!laSn.-Joined  the  Regiment  21st 
De  °  1837-Proraoted  from  Sergea-.it-Majorto  Lieut 
^  LandTrausport Corps,  IstOct.  1855-Captain  1st 

Feb  1856-rf-P.  1st  April  1857.  Retired m  I860 
Grant  Alex.,  Lt.-16th  Oct.  1866,  Ensign  from  15th 
*^'Foot-U.  22d  Oct.  1870.  Retired  24th  Mar.  18  1 
Grant.  Edward  Birkett,  Captain.-14th  Nov    1826, 

Ensi<Ti-To  92nd,  22d  March  1 827.   Retired  Captoin 

froSh  [ight  Dragoons  13th  May  1839.    Died  at 

Hill,  near  ckrlisle,  25th  Sept.  1852. 
Grant  The  Hon.  George  Henry  Essex,  Captain.-5th 

Nov    1841    Ensign      Retired  Captain,  6th  April 

1865.     Died  at  Crieff  31st  May  1873. 
Grant   The  Hon.  James,  Lieut. -30th  March  1838, 

Ensisn      Retired  26th  October  1841. 
GifnC^ohn,.  Lieut.-20th   May  1811    Ensign     To 


Half-pay  24th  Aug.  1821.     Died  18th  June  182/ 


GrrToU7ofGlnmrristof  Captain -8th  ^^^^^ 

1840  Lieut,  from  62nd-Exchanged Captain,  to  49th 

22d  fey  1846.     Retired  23d  May  1848.     Died  at 

Moy  House,  Forres,  17th  Aug.  1867. 

Grant    William   Oliver,   Lieut. -29th  March   1827, 

"^  Ensign^    Wed  Lt.  25th  Sept.  1835      Died    836. 

Green,  William, Bt.-Ma.ior.-16th  Jan.  1855,Ens.gn- 

Captain  19th  Aug.  1859-Bt. -Major  5th  J"  Y  1872 

l&ajor  30th  Sep.  1874-Lt..Co     1st  J"ly  1881- 

Grogan,^  Edward  George,  Lieut.-24th  July    869  En- 

siOT— Lieut.  28th  Oct.  1871— Cap.  19th  June  1879. 

Grov^,  J.  Charies  Ross,  Capt.-9th  Sept  1851,  Ensign 

_H  .P.Capt.l4thJunel864.    Retiredl6thOct.l866. 

Gnthr^   John  (of  Guthrie),  Lieut. -16th  July  1829 

Ueut-Half.pay  15th  June  1832.      Ketired  19th 

July  1836.     Died  7th  Dec.  18/7 

Guthrie,  William,  Captain.-21stMarch  1827,  Lt. -To 

H  -P.  Capt.  10th  Aug.  1847.  Died  25th  Noj.  1880 

Haldan;,  Edward  Orla^do.-30th  J-«  IS^f.  L>eut. 

from  H.-P.  14th  Hussars.     Retired  23d  Nov.  1865. 

Halkett,  Sir  P.  Arthur,  of  Pitfirrane,  Bart    Captain 

^iloth  May  1853,  Ensign  from  81st-Exchanged 

Captain  to  3d  Light  Dragoons  8th  Jan.  1856.     Ke- 

HamiUo'n''A^x^  Thomas,  Lieut-lOth  August  1869, 
"  Ens^-U  28thOct.l871  Retired 26th Mar.  1873. 
Harrison    James  Compson,  Lieut— 23d  Nov.  1867, 

Ens™n  from  73rd-Lieut.  28th  Oct.  1871.    Retired 

22d  April  1873.     Died  13th  Nov.  1876. 
Harvev  John  E.  A. -31st  Oct.  1871,  Lieut,  from  51st 

^Captain  15ih  Oct.  1878.    Retired  21st  June  1879. 
Harvev   G.  S.  A.,  Lieut.  29th  Nov.  1876. 
Hay  T^'R.  Drummond,  I^t.-Col.-2d  Aug^l839.Ens,gn 

-Ex.Cap.to78th2dMayl851-ToH.-P.2dFeb.lSb4 
Hav,  Hon.  A.  F.  G.,  Lieut.  20th  Nov.  1875 
Haynes,  Jonathan  W.,  Bt. -Major. -25th  May  1865, 

Ensi4-Cap.  10th  July  1866-Ex.  to  2d  W.  India 

HeS  Wm"-Pembek0n,  Lieut.-9th  March  1855, 
El  [gA-^Lieut.  6th  Sept.  1855-To  18th  Hussars 
16tli  March  1858.     Retired  7th  Nov   1S62 

Hicks,  Edward  Percy,  L'eut.-Ensign  24th  May  1861 

—lieut.  12th  Sept.  1865— Captain  30th  Sept.  1874. 

Never  served  in  the  regiment  aa  an  officer. 


ii^^7i;;;;;;;^Lieut.-10th  Feb.  I825,  Ensign- 
Half-nav  28th  May  1829.     Dead.  . 

HUl,  m'^cus,  Lieut';-7th  June  1854,  Ensigu-K.- 
signed  23d  March  1855.  ,,vNr„„  isiQ  Fn 

Hotrarth  George,  Lieut-Colonel.— 4th  Nov  1819,  lin- 
sign--Lieut.^H.-P.  13th  Sept.  1821.  Died  Major 
and  Brevet  Lieut. -Colonel  in  the  26th  Regiment 
at  Quebec,  25th  July  1854.  t„1v18S1 

Horned  J.  2d  Lieut.  2d  Feb.  1881-L'f  >*•  ^^^  My  1881. 

Home  John,  Payniaster.-21st  March  1800  Pay- 
inaster-H  -P.  20th Dec.  1818.  Diedl4thApriU849. 

Ho'o'er  Al";d,  Surgeon.-31st  July  1857  Ass  Surg 
frim  Staff-To  Staff  Corps  in  India  IstSept.  1865 
-Surg.  10th  July  1866.     Died  3d  Jan.  1878. 

Hopetou^n,  John,  filri  of,  General  -29th  Jan.  1820, 

HSttamurG^Jo^^g^fd'Cch  1865,  Ensign. 
Hr^r:^^.^tJ^mhNov.^,En.^-     , 

S;tr^^:LSs^^»^  1^  : 

Inglis,  Abraham,  Lieut. -15th  Angust  1826  Ensign. 
I  tired  Lieut.  i5thJan.  1833.    Diedl7thNov.  18  8       . 

Jackson,  Adam  Thomas,  M.  D. ,  S^rgeon^Major  -15th 
Feb.   1833,  Assistant-Surgeon-To  Staff  6th  Maj      , 
1837       Died    at  Athlone,   Surgeon-Major    Depot     | 

Jam:^fca\lSeirLi^^^^  [ 

Sgn-Lieut.  22d  Nov.  1855.    Died  26th  Sept.  1860.     | 

James  William,  Lieut. -30th  March  1855^  Ensign- 

'^Lieut   ieth  April  1858.     Retired  19th  Dec   1865        ; 

Jervoise,  Henry  Clark,  Lieut. -Colonel  -8th  Apnl  ; 
1853,  Lieut,  from  23rd-Exchanged  to  Coldstream  ■ 
Guards  Captain,  7th  Sept.  1855.  „   t.  t   t. 

JoWone,  George,  Lieut.^Colonel.-FromH.^P  LaU     , 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards-4th  May  1832,  Major-     | 
To  Half-pay  from  Lieut.  -Colonel  Commanduig,  5th 
Sept   1843.     Died  in  London  16th  April  1874. 

Johnstone,  Wm.  James  Hope  (Yr.  of  AnnandaH 
Lieut. -16th  March  1838,  Ensign  Retired  16* 
May  1840.  Died  at  Annandale  17th  Slarch  1850. 
KauuLe,  George  E.  F  Major. -8th  Ju^ie  1856 
Captain  from  3rd  Lt.  Dragoons-To  H. -R  7th  Nov. 
1856-To  7th  Dragoon  Guards.  .KetiredMajorl867. 
Kellet,  Robert;  J.   N.apier,  Captain  -3d  Sept.  1829 


Capain-To  Half-pay  24th  Feb.   1  37.      Ret  red 

19th  Oct.  1838.     Died  at  Florence  2d  Nov.  1853. 

Kennedy,  Lord  Alex.,  Sub-Lieut  12th  Nov.  1873- 

Lieut.  12th  Nov.  1873. 
Kennedy,  F.  F.  A.,  Sub. -Lieut.  27th  June  1874- 

Lieut.  27th  June  1875.  fiswTt.- 

Kerr,LordCharlesLennox,Capt.--lstSept  1837,Lt 

HP  Pniit  23d  Au"  1844.    Retired  10th  Dec.  1848. 
Kidst'on,  1  ex.  lei^e?,  Capt.-9th  Nov.  1853,  Ensign 

-Captain  12th  Feb.  1873-Major  1st  July  1881. 
Kin.'     Finlay.— Joined    the    Regiment   m   180*-- 

Sfst  Dec.  1818,  from  Sergeant-Major  promoted  to 

Quarter-Master-Half-pay  19th  June  1840.     Died 

at  Guernsey  1st  November  1842. 
King,  Robert^  Henry  (son  of  the  Qu=^rter-Master)^ 

18  h   August   1848,  Assistant   S"rgeon-To  Staff 

1  fith  Tulv  1852.     Died  n  Canada  31st  July  1»W. 
Kin    ch^TLm'as,  Captain.-14th  Sept.  1832  Ensign. 

Retired  25th  Oct.  1844.     Died  6th  Dec.  1848^ 
Lawson,   William,   Captain. -Joined    the   Regiment 

2qih  Sent.  1837— Promoted  to  Ensign  Irom  ser- 

l^ant-Maj^r,  5th  Nov.  1854-Captain  10th  August 

1858.     Died  19th  August  1858. 
Lee,  Edward,  Sub- Lieut.  30th  Apnl  1873. 
Leith,  T.   Augustus  Forbes. -18th  Nov.  1854.    Re- 

■siimed  23d  March  1855.  ^     .         -,„ 

LeZ  John,  Captain.-20th  July  1815,  Ensi^-^To 

Half-pay  9th  March  1838.     Died  25th  Dec.  1846 
Livingston,  P.   J.    C,  2d  Lieut.   22d  Jan.    187»- 

Lieut.  1st  July  1881. 
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M'Dakin,  S.  Gordon,  Lieut— 23a  Oct.  1855,  Ensign 
—Lieut.  24tli  May  1861— To  19th  Foot  5th  Nov. 
1861— Half-pay  22d  Dec.  1863. 

Macdonald,  Atholl  Wentworth,  Captain.— 9th  Aug- 
ust 1833,  Ensign.  Ketired  Captain  6th  Dec.  1844. 
Died  in  the  Pavilion  Floriana,  Malta,  with  the 
Kegiment,  27th  Febraary  1845. 

Macdonald,  Charles  Kerr,  Brevet-Major. — 15th  May 
1823,  Ensign— Half-pay  Captain,  7th  Nov.  1826. 
Died  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  17th  Oct.  1867. 

M'Donald,  Donald,  Captain. —16th  August  1803, 
Ensign— Half-pay  27th  May  1819.  Died  at  Mussel- 
burgh 24th  Sept.  1865. 

Macdonald,  Sir  John,  Lieut. -General. — 15th  Jan. 
1844,  Colonel.     Died  in  London  28th  March  1850. 

M'Donald,  Kanald,  Ensign.— 10th  August  1815— 
Half-pay  8th  July  1819.  Cashiered  from  3rd  Foot 
31st  July  1828. 

Macdonald,  Robert  Douglas,  Captain. — 11th  July 
1822,  Ensign— Exchanged  to  94th  15th  June  1838. 
Died  Barrack-Master,  at  Dover,  9th  Feb.  1860. 

Macdougall,  James,  Lieut. -Colonel.— From  H.-P.  23rd 
30th  Dec.  1819,  Lieut.  Ketired  from  Lt.  -Col.  Com- 
manding the  P.eserve  Battalion  15th  Feb.  1850. 
Died  22d  June  1876. 

M'Dougall,  Kenneth,  Lieut— 6th  March  1809,  En- 
sign. Retired  9th  Nov.  1826.  Died  in  the  Island 
ofSkye,  1827. 

M'Dougall,  William  Adair. — Paymaster  23d  August 
1833  — To  Half-pay  1st  Oct  1838.  Died  at 
Guernsey  27th  Jan.  1841. 

M'Duff,  John,  Major-General.— 7th  April  1825,  En- 
sign—from Half-pay,  Lieut  40th  Regiment  26th 
June  1827— Major-General  23d  Oct.  1863.  Died  at 
New-miln  Stanley,  Perthshire,  25th  September  1865. 

Macfarlane,  Victor,  Ensign— 2dOctober  1855. —Super- 
seded for  absence  without  leave,  29th  July  1856. 

Macfarlane,  Wm.  Dick  (of  Donavourd),  Captain.— 
.10th  Sept.  1825,  Ensign— Half-pay  Captain  16th 
Nov.  1832.  Retired  from  92ud,  15th  Jan.  1836. 
Died  at  Perth  3d  Feb.  1838. 

M'Gregor,  Alexander. — Joined  the  Regiment  13th 
March  1833— Promoted  to  Quarter-Master  from 
Quarter-Master  Sergeant  25th  May  1855— To  a 
Depot  Battalion  30th  August  1859— To  Half-pay 
with  rank  of  Captain,  from  98th  Regiment  1st 
August  1868.     Died  4th  April  1878. 

M'Gregor,  Alex.  Edgar,  Captain.— 18th  June  1852, 
Lieut  from  93rd.  DiedCapbiiuin  the  31st  at  Hong- 
Kong,  12th  August  1860. 

M'Gregor,  James  (of  Fonab),  Dep.  Inspector-General. 
—12th  April  1826,  Assistant  Surgeon— To  Staff 
Surgeon  1st  class  12th  March  1852— To  Half-pay 
7th  Dec.  1858.     Died  at  Fonab  9th  Dec.  1874. 

M'Gregor,  James,  M.D.— 12th  March  1841,  Assistant 
Surgeon— To  Staif  22d  Nov.  1842. 

M'Intosh,  Daniel,  Captain.— 4th  June  1805,  Lieut. 
Retired  24th  October  1821.  Died  at  Hamilton  13th 
March  1830. 

M'Intosh,  Donald,  Qr. -Mr.— Joined  the  Regiment, 
not  known— 9th  July  1803,  Qr.-Mr.— H.-P.  30th 
Dec.  1818.     Died  at  Perth  30tb  July  1829. 

M'Intosh,  William  Henry.— 27th  Oct  1846,  Assistant 
Surgeon— Resigned  18th  August  1848. 

M'lver,  George,  Captain. — 31st  March  1814,  Ensign 

—To  Half-pay  5th  April  1839.     Died  July  1845. 

M'Kay,  Donald,  Captain.— 25th  Jan.   1810,  Ensign. 

Died  at  the  Regimental  Depot,  Stirling,  13th  Feb. 

1832. 

Mackie,  Hugh,  7th  August  1846,  Surgeon.— To  Staff 

1st  April  1850.     Died  10th  April  1858. 
M'Kenzie,  Donald,  Captain.— 23d  July  1807,  Lieut 

Retired  13th  Sept.  1821.     Died  5th  Dec.  1838. 
M'Kenzie,  Thomas,  Captain.— 8th  Feb.  1856,  Ensign 
—Exchanged  to  78th  23d  Oct  1857. 


Mackenzie,  T.  A.,  2d  Lieut,  22d  Jan.  1879.— Lieut 
79th  Foot,  18th  Aug.  1880. 

M'Kinnon,  Wm.  Alex.,  C.B.,  Dep.  Surg. -General  1st 
April  1874— 24th  March  1854,  Assistant-Surgeon 
from  the  Staff— To  57th  Surgeon  28tb  Jan.  1862. 

Maclachlan,  James.— 16th  April  1842,  Ensign.  Re- 
signed 24th  M.ay  1844. 

M'Laine,  Murdoch,  Brevet-Major.— 18th  Jan.  1800, 
Ensign.     Died  12th  Dec.  1822. 

M'Laren,  Charles,  Lieut.— 2d  June  1808,  Lieut— 
Half-pay  25th  June  1817.  Died  in  London  13lh 
March  1818. 

M'Lean,  Alex.,  Surgeon.— 7th  Sept.  1854,  Assistant 
Surgeon— To  Royal  Artillery  8th  Nov.  18U1. 

Maeleod,  Arthur  Lyttleton,  Captain. — 12th  Dec. 
1822,  Ensign— Half-pay  Lieut  9th  June  1825.  Re- 
tired from  86th  12th  March  1841.  Nothing  more 
known  of  him. 

M'Leod,  Sir  John  Chetham,  K.C.B.,  Colonel.— 21st 
April  1846,  Ensign— To  H.-P.  29  Sept  1877. 

M'Leod,  Murdoch,  Capt.— 20th  Feb.  1855,  Ensign- 
Captain  24th  May  1861.     Retired  17th  Aug.  1869. 

Maeleod,  N.,  Lieut  28th  April  1875. 

Maeleod,  Swintou,  Dep.  Inspec. -Gen.— 25th  Junel801, 
As. Surg. H.-P. 5th Nov.  1829.  Died27thDec.  1847. 

Macnish,  Wm.  Lear,  Lieut. — 28th  August  1846,  En- 
sign—Exchanged to  93rd,  Lieut.  18th  June  1852. 
Drowned  at  Scutari,  Turkey,  19th  May  1854. 

Macpherson,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Lieut. — 19tb  Dec. 
1865,  Ensign- To  17th  Foot  16th  Feb.  1869— 
Lieut.  Bengal  Staff  Corps  14th  Dec.  1869. 

Macpherson,  Donald,  Surgeon.— 1st  June  1809, 
Assistant  Surgeon — To  Half-pay  from  62nd,  24th 
July  1835.     Died  at  Chatham  25th  June  1839. 

Macpherson,  Duncan  (Younger  of  Cluny),  Major. — 
Bt  Lt-Col.,  C.B.,  25thJunel852,  Ensign— Major 
5th  July  1865— Lt-Col.  29  Sep.  1877— Col.  1  April 

Macpherson,  Ewen  (of  Cluny),  15th  June  1830,  Capt 
—H.-P.  14th  June  1833.      Retired  16tb  July  1841. 

Macpherson,  John  Cameron,  Lieut -Colonel. — 10th 
September  1830,  Ensign— To  Full-pay  Major,  with 
rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel,  24th  AprQ  1855.  Died  at 
Stirling  23d  April  1873. 

Macpherson,  Mungo,  Major. — 4th  Nov.  1800,  En- 
sign—Half-pay  Major  18th  May  1826.  Died  at 
Hastings  26th  Nov.  1844. 

Macquarie,  George  W.,  Captain.— 25th  Sept  1835, 
Ensign— Captain  25th  Oct  1844 — Exchanged  to 
63rd,  1853.     Retired  7th  Sept  1855. 

Maginn,  Daniel  Wedgworth,  Assistant  Surgeon  27th 
Nov.  1828— Exchanged  to  Staff  15th  Feb.  1833. 
Died  at  Chatham  20th  March  1834. 

Maitland,  Charles.— 12th  Nov.  1847,  Ensign.  Died 
at  Bermuda  21st  April  1851. 

Maitland,  George  Thomas,  Lieut.— 9th  April  1861, 
Ensign— Lieut.  5th  July  1865— To  Bengal  Staff 
Corps  2d  March  1866. 

Malcolm,  H.  H.  L.,  2d  Lieut  22d  Jan.  1879— Lieut. 
29th  Sept  1880. 

Malcolm,  John,  Major. — 19th  Feb.  1807,  Ensign. 
Died  14th  Nov.  1829. 

Malcolm,  John,  Ensign. — 6th  Jan.  1814,  Ensign — To 
Half-pay  4th  Nov.  1819.     Died  8th  Sept  1835. 

Maxwell,  J.  G.,  2d  Lieut  22d  Mai-ch  1879— Lieut. 
l.st  July  1881. 

Menzies,  Archd.,  Major.- 25th  Sept  1800,  Ensign- 
Retired  Major  25th  Dee.  1828.    Died  11th  July  1851. 

Menzies,  Gilbert  Innes,  Lieut— 18th  April  1842,  En- 
sign.  Retired  20th  May  1853.   Died  17th  Mar.  1874. 

Middleton,  William,  Lieut-Colonel.— 9th  July  1803, 
Ensign.  Retired  23d Aug.  1839.  Died  18th  Feb.  1843. 

Mitchell,  James  William.— 5th  March  1858,  Lieut, 
from  St  Helena  Regiment— To  1 7th  Foot  10th  July 
1860.     Retired23d  July  1861. 
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iluutagu,    George,   Brevet-Major.— 5th    April  1839. 

—From  H.-P.  52nd,  8d  June  1842,  to  H.-P. 
Montgomery,  Thos.  Henry  (of  Hattonburn),  Captain. 
—3d  March  1847,  Ensign.   Retired  22d  May  1857. 
Died  20th  Jan.  1879. 
Moore,  George  T.  Cams,  Captain. — 12th  Dec.   18.16, 
Ensign— Cap.  23d  Nov.  1872.     Retired  Major,  5tli 
October  1878. 
Moseley,  Herbert  H.,Captain.— 3d  June  1853,  Ensign. 

Retired  24th  March  1863.     Died  19th  May  1863. 
Moubray,  WilliamHenryH.C,  Lieut.— 22dOct.l870, 
Ensign— Lt.  28th  Oct.  1871— Cap.  21st  June  1879. 
Muir,  Sir  Wm.,  K.C.B.  andM.D.,  Director  General. 
— 22dNov.l842,  Assistant  Surgeon — Promoted  Sur- 
geon ,33rd  Regiment  24th  Feb.   1854— Inspector- 
General  15th  Feb.  1861. 
Muuro,  Geo.  Montgomery,  Sub-Lt.— 11th  Dec.  1872 

—Captain  17th  Dec.  1879. 
Murray,    Charles,    Lieut. -Colonel. — 21st  June  1833. 
Ensign — To  H.-P.  Major  12th  Sept.  1856.     Retired 
21st  Sept.  1860  with  ranli  of  Lt.-Col.     Died  23d 
May  1874. 
Murray,  The  Hon.  David  Henry,  Brevet-Major.- 6th 
April  1828,  Ensign— To  Lieut.   7th  Fusiliers  9th 
Nov.  1830.     Retired  from  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  4tli 
Feb.  1848.     Died  5th  Sept.  1862. 
Murray,    Sir    George,    General.— 6th     Sept.     1823, 
Colonel- Removed  to   the   1st   Royal  Scots  29th 
Dec.  1843.     Died  in  London  28th  July  1846. 
Murray,  Henry  Dundas.— 30th  Jan.   1835,  Ensign. 

Retired  17th  Nov.  1837. 
Murray,  James  "Wolfe  (of  Cringletie).— 25th  Jan.  1833, 

Ensign.     Retired  24tb  June  1833. 
Murray,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.— 15th  Dec.  1837,  Ensign. 

Retired  2d  August  1839. 
Murray,  Sir  William  Keith,  Bart.— Captain  1st  Oct. 
1825— Half-pay   15th   June  1830.      Retired  10th 
March  1838.     Died  16th  Oct.  1861. 
Nicholson,   Brinsley,  M.D.,  Dep.  Inspector-General. 
15th   Nov.  1829,  Surgeon— Staff  Surgeon   to   the 
Forces  19th  June  1835— Half-pay  30th  Dec.  1845. 
Died  at  Red  Hill,  Surrey,  15th  March  1857. 
Orde,  John  W.  Powlett,  Captain  (yr.  of  Kilmory). — 

6th  Dec.  1844,  Ensign.     Retired  9th  Jan.  1857. 
Park,    J.    A.,  Sub. -Lieut.    6th    June   1875.— Lieut. 

5th  June  1876. 
Paterson,  Augustus,  Captain.— 10th  Jan.   1840,  En- 
sign—To  68th  Captain  on  reduction  24th  Sept.  1850. 
Retired  from  41st  on  the  24th  Nov.  1854. 
Paterson,  James,  M.D.,  Surgeon. — 19th  June  1835, 
Surgeon— To  H.-P.   26th  Feb.  1841.      Died  26th 
August  1866. 
Paterson,  James  Erskine,  Lieut,  (now  Erskine  Erskine 
of  Linlathen).— Sa  Nov.   1846,   Ensign.     Retired 
12th  Oct.  1852. 
Paton,  Edward,  Captain. — Joined  the  Regiment  as 
Armourer-Serjeant    24th    August   1814— Quarter- 
Master  Serjeant  15th  Nov.  1838— Quarter-Master 
19th    June    1840— To    Half-pay  5th    May  1854. 
Died  at  Southsea,  Portsmouth,  2d  May  1863. 
Peter,  James  John,  Lieut. — 16th  April  1861,  Ensign 
from   5th  Foot— Lieut.  14th  June  1864.     Died  in 
India  11th  Nov.  1865. 
Pitcairn,  Andrew,  Lieut. -Colonel. — 15th  May  1840, 
Ensign— Exchanged  Major  to  25th,  17th  July  1857 
— To  Half-pay  Lt.-Colonel  on  reduction  of  a  Depot 
Battalion,  1st  Aprill870.  Eetired21stAugustl871. 
Priestly,  Edward  Ramsden,  Colonel.— 17th  July  1857, 
Major  from  25th  Regiment.     Died  in  command  of 
the  Regiment  at  Stirling,  25th  March  1868. 
Ramsay,  Alexander,  Captain.— 16th  May  1840, 
sign — Excha 
Retired  20th 

Ramsay,   Robert  "Williamson,   Captain.— 15th   June 
1832,  Lieut,  from  62nd.     Retired  16th  Nov.  1841. 


Raynes,  Thomas,  Captain.— 2d  Sept    1824,  Ensign, 

Retired  30th  Jan.  1835.     Died  14th  May  1877. 
Robertson,  George  Duncan  (of  Struau),  Lieut. — 14th 
June   1833,   Ensign.        Retired    16th    May  1840. 
Died  at  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  3d  April  1864. 
Robertson,  James,  Captain. — 1st  Dec.  1808,  Ensign— 
To  Half-pay  Captain  13th  Feb.  1827.     Died  in  the 
48th  Regiment  20th  April  1833. 
Robertson,  Wm.  James  (younger  of  Kinlochmoidart), 
Captain. — 16th    June    1848,    Ensigu- Exchanged 
Lieut,  to  30th  Regiment.     Retired  4th  Dec.  1857. 
Died  at  Kinlochmoidart  26th  June  1869. 
RoUo,  The  Hon.  Robert,  C.B.,  Major-General.— 10th 
Aug.     1832,   Ensign— To  Half- pay  Lieut. -Colonel 
10th  Aug.  1855. 
Rose,  Eustace  Henry.— 21st  Jan.  1853,  Captain  from 
60th  Rifles— Exchanged  to  7th  Fusiliers  27th  May 
1853.     Retired  3d  June  1856.     Died  5th  Dec.  1875. 
Ross,  Gilian  M'Lean,  Brevet-Maj.ir.- 17th  Nov.  1841 
—  Lieut,  from  57th— To  Halt-pay  as  Captain  4th 
Sept.  1849— To  3rd  W.  1.  Regiment— and  To  Half- 
pay  from  it  6th  March   1863.      Died  in  Loudon 
23d  May  1866. 
Ross,  James  Kerr,  Lieut. -General.—31st  May  1821, 
Captain— Half-pay  27th  Dec.  1827.     Died  at  Edin- 
burgh 26th  April  1872. 
St  John,  George  Frederick   Berkeley,   Major.— 25tli 
Nov.  1819,  Lieut.— To  Half-pay  Captain  25th  Oct 
1821— To  H.-P.  Major  from  the  52d,  31st  May  1839. 
Died  a  Knight  of  "Windsor  23d  July  1866. 
Samvvell,  Frank,  Captain. — Paymaster  from  Half-pay 

102nd  15th  Dec.  1869. 
Sandeman,  Thos.  Fraser,  Captain  24th  Dee.  1848— 
Ensign,   1828— Half-pay  Lieut.   10th   Aug.   1832. 
Retired  from  73rd  Captain  31st  May  1844. 
Sandilands,   E.    Nimmo,  Lieut. -Colonel. — 21st  May 
1842,  Ensign— Promoted  to   Lieut.    8th   Foot  3d 
April  1846— Lieut. -Colonel  Bengal  Start' Corps. 
Scobie,  MackayJohn,  Lieut— 12th  Jan.  1867,  Ensigu 

—Lieut  28th  Oct.  1871.     Retired  23d  July  1878. 

Scott,  Francis   Cunningham   (younger  of  Malleny), 

Major,  Bt  Lt-Coh,  C.B.— 24th  Nov.  1852,  Ensign 

—Major  26th  March  1868. 

Scott,  James  Rattray,  Lieut— 4th  July  1819,  Ensign 

—To  47th  11th  July  1822.     Resigned  6th  Dec.  1826. 

Shuttleworth,  Charles,  Captain.— 23d  April  1855,  En- 

aigu_To  Bengal  Stafl'  Corps,  Lieut.  27th  Oct  1865 

—Captain  23d  April  1867.     Died  30th  March  1876. 

Simpson,  John,  V.C. — Joined  the  Regiment  8th  June 

1843— From  Quarter-Master  Sergeant  promoted  to 

Quarter-Master  7th  Oct.   1859.      To  65th  Brigade 

Depot  1873— Captain  1st  July  1881. 

Sinclair,  Robert  Bligh,  Captain.— 27th  Sept.   1839, 

Ensign— To  21st  Fusiliers  on  reduction  15th  Nov. 

1850.     Retired  from  66th  Captain  3d  Nov.  1854— 

Was  Adjutant-General  of  Militia  for  Nova  Scotia. 

Died  28th  June  1872. 

Speid,   P.    L.,   Sub. -Lieut   11th   Feb.   1875— Lieut 

11th  Feb.  1876. 
Spens,  Colin,  Lieut.— 2d  Dec.   1862,  Ensign— Lieut 

2d  March  1866.      Died  in  India  22d  June  1867. 
Spooner,  Wm.  Henrv,  Lieut.— yth  Oct.  1855,  Ensign 
—To    9th  Foot  Lieut.   IGtli  April   1861— To  90(11 
11th  April  1862— Half-pay  27th  Feb.  1867.     Died 
at  Biiigen  on  the  Rhine,  29th  Nov.  1870. 
Stevenson,  A.  Scott,  Lieut.— 17th  March  1869,  En- 
sign-Lieut 2Sth  Oct.  1S71— Cap.  19th  June  1879. 
Stevenson,  Geois,'.' Milii.\  limf    r,,lnnel.— 10th  Seiit 
1818,  Lieut- T-     IMl,:,   '    iiihiin  24th  Oct  1821 
— ToH.-P.  I.i-n      I     :,       II:     n  Nille  Biig.ade  19th 
June  1840.     l;.iii..i   ,  m   .\ll:.;li^t  1846.     Nutliing 
more  known  ol  hiiu. 
Stewart,  Andrew  David  Alston,  Capt.  —26th  Sept.  1831, 
Ensign— Exchanged  to  6th  Foot  Lieut.   1st  Sept 
1837.     Died  in  India,  Captain  6l5t  18th  May  1848. 
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Stewart,  Charles  Eiiwarcl,  Ensign— Stli  June  1826, 
Ensign.     Died  at  Gibraltar  3d  Nov.  1828. 

Stewart,  The  Hon.  Rnndnlpli  Henry,  Captain.— 2d 
March  IS.'iS,  Km---..  I'Mtiin  14th  June  1864— 
ToHalf-pav  -    i  M    ■         -   7. 

Stewart,   John.     \     :  ,:^.. in. —  4th  May  1809. 

—To  Half-ii..>    L.,a    !>.  .,    l5lS.     Died  at  Perth 
2d  Jan.  l&o;. 

Stewart,  Roger,  Captain.— 2Sth  June  1810,  Ensign- 
To  Half-pay  Captain  13th  Feb.  1827.  Died  in  the 
Eoyal  African  Corps,  ou  the  West  Coast,  15th  July 
1833. 

Stirling,  James,  Captain.— 13th  August  1805,  Ensign. 
Retired  25th  Sept.  1817.     Died  20th  Jan.  1818. 

Strange,  Alex.,  Lieut— Sth  Feb.  1809,  Ensign.  Died 
l.lth  May  1823. 

Stuart,  J.  G.  Gordon,  Lieut. — 1st  June  1855,  Ensign 
—Lieut.  1st  May  1857— Exchanged  to  St  Helena 
Regiment  5th  March  1858.     Retired  23d  Sept.  1862. 

'Stuart,  John  Patrick,  Lieut-Colonel. — Joined  the 
Regiment  18th  May  1825— Promoted  from  Colour- 
Serjeant  to  2d  Lieut,  in  the  21st  Fusiliers,  30th 
Dec.  1838— To  Staff  Officer  of  Pensioners,  1st  Jan. 
1855,  from  43d  Light  Infantry.     Retired  Colonel. 

Suther,  William  King,  Lieut.— 13th  Feb.  1866,  En- 
sign from  99th— Lieut.  18th  August  1869.  Retired 
12th  May  1875. 

Thompson,  William  Kerr,  Lieut.— 7th  April  1825, 
Ensign  from  Hall-pay— Lieut.  26th  Regiment,  26th 
April  1828.     Died  on  Half-pay  27th  May  1833. 

Thompson,  William  Thomas,  Captain  from  83rd,  28th 
Jan.  1870.     Retired  19th  Oct.  1872. 

TiK.rnhiU,  T.  Allen,  M.B.— 24th  July  1857,  Assistant 
Surgeon— To  7th  Hussars  25th  March  1859. 

Tliorold,  George  Edward,  Colonel.— 28th  July  1857, 
Lieut. -Colonel  from  H.-P.  92iid.  Retired  on  Full- 
pay  with  rank  of  Colonel,  16th  March  1858.  Died 
at  Brighton  11th  April  1874. 

Tinnie,  William  Tliomas,  Captain.— 26th  June  1827, 
Ensign— To  86th  Lieut.  20th  Dec.  1827.  Retired 
Captain  from  Sth  Hussars  15th  Nov.  1839.  Died 
21st  March  1848. 

Troup,  Robert  WUliam,  M.B.— 1st  Sept.  1865,  As- 
sistant Surgeon  from  the  Staflf. 

Tulloch,  Thomas,  Colonel.— 15th  June  1838,  Captain 
from  94th— To  Half-p.ay  Lieut-Colouel  9th  Oct. 
1855.  Retired  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  21st  Oct. 
1859.     Died  in  London  3d  Jan.  1866. 

Tulloch,  James  Tulloch,  M.D.,  Assistant  Surgeon. — 
2d  July  1861,  from  Rifle  Brigade.  Died  in  India 
16th  Jnly  1867. 

Underwood,  William,  Capt.— 5th  June  1855,  Ensign 
— Capt.  11th  Jan.  1S67.     Retired  12th  Feb.  1873. 

Wade,  Thos.  Franris,  Colonel.— 13th  July  1809,  Cap- 
tain from  20tli— Half-pay  Major  4th  May  1826. — 
Died  at  Haverfordwest,  3d  Dec.  1846. 

Wade,  Thomas  Francis  (son  oi  the  Colonel),  Lieut.— 
23d   August    1839,    Ensign— Promoted    in    98th, 
Lieut.  16  Nov.  1841.     Retired  22d  June  1847. 
I  Never  served  in  the  Regiment  as  an  Officer. 


Walker,  John  S.,  Captain.— From  40th  Foot,  30th 
Sept.  1874— Major  1st  July  1881. 

Walter,  William  Sanders,  Captain. —25th  Jan.  1856, 
Ensign— Captain  23d  March  1867.  Retired  23d 
Nov.  1872. 

Ward,  William  Crofton,  Captain.— 18th  August 
1848,  Ensign.     Retired  24th  May  1861. 

Warden,  Charles,  Paymaster.— 22d  Feb.  1821— Half- 
pay  25th  Jan.  1828.     Died  29th  July  1862. 

Warner,  Chas.  W.  Pole.— 28  Dec.  1860,  Ensign 
from  43rd.     Resigned  16th  April  1861. 

Warraud,  Arthur  Wellesley, Lieut.— 24th  March  1863, 
Ensign— Lieut.  10th  July  1866.  Retired  21st  Oct. 
1870.     Died  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope  1st  June  1871. 

Wauchope,  Andrew  Gilbert,  Lieut,  and  Adjutant. 
—21st  Nov.  1865,  Ensign— Lieut.  23d  June  1867 
—Adjutant  5th  Apnl  1870— Captain  14th  Sept. 
1878. 

Webber,  W.  G.  Everard,  Captain.— 23d  Nov.  1852, 
Ensign.     Died  in  India  9th  July  1866. 

Wedderbufn,  John  Walter,  Lieut-Colonel.— 26th  Oct. 
1841,  Ensign— Retired  Captain  12th  May  1854— 
Major,  Royal  Perth  Rifles,  5th  Nov.  1855.  Retired 
with  rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel  10th  Dec.  1S69. 

Wheatley,  John,  Lieut-ColoneL — Joined  the  Regi- 
ment 1st  May  1817 — Ensign  and  Adjutant  from 
Acting  Serjeant-Major  20th  July  1832— To  a  Depot 
Battalion,  26th  Jan.  1855.  Retired  ou  Half-pay 
27th  June  1866. 

Whigham,  Robert,  Major.— 6th  June  1854,  Ensign— 
To  Half-pay  Captain  on  reduction  1st  Jan.  1857 — 
7th  Fusiliers  31st  Dec.  1857— 16th  Lancers  9th 
Oct.  1863. 

Whitehead,  Edmund,  Captain.— 22d  May  1857,  En- 
sign—Captain 17th  August  1869— To  40th  Foot 
30th  Sept.  1874. 

Whitehead,  Frederick  G.  I.— 27th  May  1853,  Captain 
from  7th  Fusiliers.     Retired  27th  July  1854. 

Wilkes,  Edwin. — 10th  July  1860,  Assistant  Surgeon 
irom  Staff — To  Staff  Corps  in  India,  8th  Aug. 
1862. 

Wilkinson,  Frederick  Green,  Colonel.— 28th  Nov. 
1851,  Captain  from  43rd — Lieut. -Colonel,  exchanged 
to  a  Dep6t  Battalion  27th  Sept.  1861. 

Wilson,  John,  Bt. -Major. — Joined  the  Regiment  22d 
Oct.  1844 — Promoted  Ensign  from  Serjeant-Major 
10th  August  1854— Captain  16th  March  1858— 
Bt.  -Major  Sth  July  1872.     Retired. 

Wood,  John  Gillespie,  M.D.— 12th  March  1852,  Sur- 
geon—To Staff  Surgeon-Major  9th  Feb.  1855— To 
Half-pay  Dep.  Inspector-General,  8th  June  1867. 
Died  in  Edinburgh  27th  Nov.  1873. 

Wood,  William,  Major. — Joined  the  Regiment  27th 
July  1843 — Promoted  to  Quarter-Master  from  Ser- 
geant-Major,  5th  May  1854— Adjutant  16th  Feb. 
1855— To  Half-pav  Captain  17th  March  1863— 
Major  1st  April  1870.     Retired. 

Yonng,  James,  Lieut.— 22d  Oct.  1805,  Ensign— Hal  f- 
jiay  25th  Nov.  1819.  Died  in  Edinburgh  15th 
June  1846. 
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HIGHLAND    PIBROCH: 

Composed  by  one  of  the  MacCrummenf  in  the  midst  of  the  Battle  of  luverlocliy,  1427 
Uouald  Balloch  of  the  Isles  was  victorious  over  the  Koyal  Fortes. 

Akiianged  fok  the  Bagpipes. 


HIGHLAND  PIBEOCH. 


Vauiation  2nd.     Sluw  and  pointed. 


Variation  3rd.     A  Utile  lireli/. 


^ }  J }}  i-i_ji  i  J  jJ  jvjyj*^j^j-i- 


Variation  4th.    Livelier. 


U-rl^.J  J    J  ^  }  v' 
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Creanli'idh,  or  UnuND  Movement. 
Brisk. 


HIGHLAND  PIBROCH. 


3r, 


The  ground  of  this  Piobaireachd  may  be  played  after  the  Doubling  of  each  Vakiation. 


Note.— ThiK  Higulanb  Pierooh  was  played  by  the  42mi  Royal  Highlanders  whUe  marching  ' 
Quatre  Bras.     See  page  394. 
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LOUDON'S  HIGHLANDERS. 

1745—1748. 
Kaising  of  Regimeut — Rebellion  of  1745— Fl.-inders— 


Hergcu-op-/ 


-Reduction  of  Regimeut. 


Thk  bravery  displayed  by  Lord  John  Murray's 
HiglJandcrs  at  Fontenoy  opened  the  eyes  of 
Government  to  the  importance  of  securing  the 
military  services  of  the  clans.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  repair,  in  part,  the  loss  sustained 
in  that  well-fought  action,  by  raising  a  second 
regiment  in  the  Highlands,  and  authority  to 
that  effect  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Loudon. 
By  the  influence  of  the  noblemen,  chiefs,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  whose  sons  and 
conne.xions  were  to  be  appointed  officers,  a 
body  of  1250  men  was  raised,  of  whom  750 
assembled  at  Inverness,  and  the  remainder  at 
Perth.  The  whole  were  formed  into  a  battalion 
of  twelve  companies,  under  the  following 
officers,  their  commissions  being  dated  June  8th 
1745  :— 

Colonel — .lohn  Campbell,  Earl  of  Loudon,  who 
died  iu  1782,  a  general  in  the  army. 

lAcuteTianl-Colonel. — John  Campbell  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Argyll),  who  died  a  field-marshal  in  1806, 

Captains. 
John  Murray   (afterwards   Duke  of  Athole),   son  of 

Lord  George  Murray. 
Alexander  Livingstone  Campbell,  son  of  Ardkinglass. 
John  Macleod,  younger  of  Macleod. 
Henrj-   Muuro,  son  of  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Munro  of 

Fowlis. 
Lord  Charles  Gordon,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon. 
John  Stewart,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Moray. 
Alexander  Mackay,  son  of  Lord  Reay 
Ewen  Macjihersou  of  Clunie. 
John  Sutherland  of  Forse. 

CoUu  Campbell  of  Ballimore,  killed  at  CuUoden. 
Archibald  Macnab,  who  died  a  lieutenant-general  in 

1791,  son  of  the  laird  of  Macnab. 

Lieutenants. 

Colin  Campbell  of  Kilberrie. 

Alexander  Maclean. 

Johu  Campbell  of  Strachur,  who  died  in  1806,  a 
general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of  the  57th  regi- 
meut. 

Duncan  Robertson  of  Drumachuine,  afterwards  of 
Strowau. 

Patrick  Campbell,  son  of  Achallader. 

Donald  Macdouald. 

James  Macphersou  of  KiUihuntly. 

John  Robertson  or  Reid,  of  Straloch,  who  died  in 
1806,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  a  general  in  the 
army  and  colonel  of  the  88th  or  Conuaught 
Rangers.  1 

Patrick  Grant,  younger  of  Rothiemurchus. 

John  Campbell  of  Ardsliginish. 

'  For  details  as  to  General  Reid,  see  accounts  of 
CUn  Robertson  and  the  42d  Regiment. 


Alexander  Camjjbell,  brother  to  Barcaldiiie 
Donald  Maedonetl  of  Lochgarry. 
CoUu  Campbell  of  Gl  enure. 

Etisigns. 

James  Stewart  of  Urrard. 

John  Martin  of  Inch. 

George  Munrue  of  Novar. 

Malcolm  Ross,  younger  of  Fiicalnie. 

Hugh  Mackay. 

James  Eraser. 

David  Spalding  of  Ashintidly. 

Archibald  Campbell. 

Donald  Macneil. 

Alexander  Madagan,  son  of  the  minister  of  Litll' 
Dunkeld. 

Robert  Bisset  of  Glenelbert,  afterwards  commissary- 
general  of  Great  Britain, 

John  Grant,  younger  of  Dalrachnie. 

Before  the  regiment  was  disciplined,  the 
rebellion  broke  out,  and  so  rapid  were  the 
movements  of  the  rebels,  that  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  divisions,  at  Perth  and 
Inverness,  was  cut  off.  They  were  therefore 
obliged  to  act  separately.  The  formation  of 
the  regiment  at  the  time  was  considered  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  as  many  of  the  men 
would  certainly  have  joined  in  the  insurrection ; 
and  indeed  several  of  the  officers  and  men  went 
over  to  the  rebels.  Four  companies  wera 
employed  in  the  central  and  southern  High- 
lands, wliilst  the  rest  were  occupied  in  the 
northern  Highlands,  under  Lord  Loudon. 
Three  companies  under  the  Hon.  Captains 
Stewart  and  Mackay,  and  Captain  Munro  of 
Fowlis,  were,  with  all  their  officers,  taken 
prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Gladsmuir.  Three 
other  companies  were  also  at  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  where  Captain  Campbell  and  six 
men  were  killed  and  two  soldiers  wounded. 

On  the  30th  of  May  1747,  the  regiment 
embarked  at  Burntisland  for  Flanders,  but  it 
did  not  join  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army 
till  after  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  on  the  2d  of 
July.  Though  ilisappointed  of  the  opportunity 
which  this  battle  would  have  given  them  of 
distinguishing  themselves,  another  soon  offered 
for  the  display  of  theii  gallantry.  ^Marshal 
Saxe  having  determined  to  attack  the  strong 
fortress  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  with  an  array  of 
25,000  men  under  General  Cotmt  Lowendahl, 
all  the  disposable  forces  in  Brabant,  including 
Loudon's  Highlanders,  were  sent  to  defend 
the  lines,  which  were  strongly  fortified.  To 
relieve  the  garrison,  consisting  of  six  battalions, 
and   to   preserve   a   communication  with   the 
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country,  eighteen  battalions  occupied  the  lines. 
The  fortress,  which  was  considered  impregnable, 
■was  defended  by  250  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
siege  was  carried  on  unremittingly  from  the 
]  5tli  of  July  till  the  1 7th  of  September,  during 
which  time  many  sorties  were  made.  In  the 
Hague  Gazdte,  an  account  is  given  of  one  of 
these,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  July,  in 
which  it  is  stated  "  that  the  Highlanders,  who 
were  posted  in  Fort  Eouro,  which  covers  the 
lines  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  made  a  sally,  sword 
in  hand,  in  which  they  were  so  successful  as 
to  destroy  the  enemy's  grand  battery,  and  to 
kill  so  many  of  their  men,  that  Count  Lowendahl 
beat  a  parley,  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  To 
this  it  was  answered,  that  had  he  attacked  the 
place  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  war,  his  demand 
would  certainly  have  been  granted ;  but  as  he 
had  begun  the  siege  like  an  incendiary,  by 
setting  fire  to  the  city  with  red-hot  balls,  a 
resolution  had  been  taken  neither  to  ask  or 
grant  any  suspension  of  arms." 

Having  made  breaches  in  a  ravelin  and  two 
bastions,  the  besiegers  made  an  unexpected 
assault  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  September, 
and  throwing  themselves  into  the  fosse,  mounted 
the  breaches,  forced  open  a  saUy  port,  and, 
entering  the  place,  ranged  themselves  along 
the  ramparts,  almost  before  the  garrison  had 
assembled.  Cronstrun,  the  old  governor,  and 
many  of  his  officers,  were  asleep,  and  so  sudden 
and  unexpected  was  the  attack,  that  several  of 
them  flew  to  the  ranks  in  their  shirts.  Though 
the  possession  of  the  ramparts  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  town,  the  Scottish  troops  were  not 
disposed  to  surrender  it  without  a  struggle. 
The  French  were  opposed  by  two  regiments 
of  the  Scotch  brigade,  in  the  pay  of  the  States- 
general,  who,  by  their  firmness,  checked  the 
progress  of  the  enemy,  and  enabled  the  governor 
and  garrison  to  recover  from  their  surprise. 
The  Scotch  assembled  in  the  market-place,  and 
attacked  the  French  with  such  vigour  that 
they  drove  them  from  street  to  street,  till,  fresh 
reinforcements  pouring  in,  they  were  compelled 
to  retreat  in  their  tnrn, — disputing  every  inch 
as  they  retired,  and  fighting  till  two-thirds  of 
their  number  fell  on  the  spot,  killed  or  severely 
wounded, — when  the  remainder  brouglit  off  the 
old   governor,   and  joined   the    troops   in    the 


The  troops  in  the  lines,  most  imaccountably, 
retreated  immediately,  and  the  enemy  thus 
became  masters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt.  "Two  battalions,"  says  an  account 
of  the  assault  published  in  the  Hague  Gazette, 
"  of  the  Scotch  brigade  have,  as  usual,  done 
honour  to  their  coxmtry, — which  is  all  we  have 
to  comfort  us  for  the  loss  of  such  brave  men, 
who,  from  1450,  are  now  reduced  to  330  men 
— and  those  have  valiantly  brought  their 
colours  with  them,  whicli  the  grenadiers  twice 
recovered  from  the  midst  of  the  French  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Swiss  have  also 
suffered,  while  others  took  a  more  speedy  way 
to  escaix  danger."  In  a  history  of  this  me- 
morable siege  the  brave  conduct  of  the  Scotch 
is  also  thus  noticed :  "  It  appears  that  more 
than  300  of  the  Scotch  brigade  fought  their 
way  through  the  enemy,  and  that  they  have 
had  19  officers  killed  and  18  wounded.  Lieu- 
tenants Francis  and  AUan  IMaclean  of  the 
brigade  were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  before 
General  Lowendahl,  who  thus  addressed  them : 
'  Gentlemen,  consider  yourselves  on  parole.  If 
all  had  conducted  themselves  as  you  and  your 
brave  corps  have  done,  I  should  not  now  be 
master  of  Bergen-opZoom.'  "* 

The  loss  of  a  fortress  hitherto  deemed 
impregnable  was  deeply  felt  by  the  allies.  The 
eyes  of  all  Europe  had  been  fixed  upon  this 
important  siege,  and  when  the  place  fell  strong 
suspicions  were  entertained  of  treachery  in  the 
garrison.  Every  thing  had  been  done  by  the 
people  of  the  United  Provinces  to  enable  the 
soldiers  to  hold  out:  they  were  allowed  addi- 
tional provisions  of  th«  best  quality,  and 
cordials  were  furnished  for  the  sick  and  dying. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  collected  to  be 
presented  to  the  soldiers,  if  they  made  a  brave 
defence;  and  £17,000  were  collected  in  one 


2  Lieutenant  Allan  Maclean  was  son  of  Maclean  of 
Torloisk.  He  left  the  Dutch  and  entered  the  British 
service.  He  was  a  captain  in  MnntL'oin.Ty's  High- 
hmdersinl757;  nii^-i  tli^'  lll'li  II-JmupI  n-iment 
in  17,'-)9;  and,  in  17,.  .  :  .      .  ;  :ln'S4th, 

a    Highland    Emi-ru  :     i  i  '  ,         7    '  -     his  un- 

wearied zeal  and  ;ilii::ii-  .  «  i  il"'  1'  i:"  il'il  '""'se  ot 
the  defeat  of  the  AmLiicaiis  at  tlie  atack  on  Quebec, 
in  1775-fi.  Lieutenant  Francis  Maclean  also  entered 
the  Britisli  service,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Mnjor- 
pi  iieral.  In  the  year  1777  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
tlie  8-2d  regiment,  and,  in  1779  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition against  Penobscot  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  whlcu 
he  wns  completely  successful. —^feawrt's  SkdcTif-: 
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day  ill  Amsterdam,  to  be  applied  in  the  same 
way,  if  the  sdldiers  compelled  the  enemy  to 
raise  the  siege.  Every  soldier  who  carried 
away  a  gabion  from  the  enemy  was  paid  a 
crown,  and  such  was  the  activity  of  the  Scotch, 
tliat  some  of  them  gained  ten  crowns  a-day  in 
this  kind  of  service.  Those  who  ventured  to 
take  the  burning  fuse  out  of  the  bombs  of  the 
enemy  (and  there  were  several  who  did  so), 
received  ten  or  twelve  d'lcats.  In  this  remark- 
able siege  the  French  sustained  an  enormous 
loss,  exceeding  22,000  men ;  that  of  the 
garrison  did  not  exceed  4000.^ 

After  the  loss  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Loudon's 
Highlanders  joined  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
army,  and  at  the  peace  of  1748  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  was  reduced  rit  Perth  in  June  of 
the  same  year. 


MONTGOJIERY'S   HIGHLANDEES, 

on 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT. 

17r.7— 17C3. 

Lord  Oliatham  and  the  Highlanders— Raising  of  the 
Ki'trimeiit— Aniprica— Fort  du  Qiibne— Ticonderogo 
— Chcrokees  —  Dominique^  West  Indies  —  New- 
foun^Uand— Fort  Pitt. 

We  have   already  quoted  *  Lord   Chatham's 
eloquent  statement  with  regard  to  the  Highland 

'  The  following  anecdote  of  faithfnl  attachment  is 
told  hy  Mrs  Grant,  in  her  Stiperstitimis  of  the  High- 
landers. Captain  Fraser  of  Cnlduthel,  an  offi  cer  of  th  e 
Black  'VVatch,  was  a  volunteer  at  this  celebrated  siege, 
as  was  likewise  his  colonel.  Lord  John  Murray. 
Ciiptaih  Fraser  was  accompanied  hy  his  servant,  who 
was  also  his  foster-brother.  A  part)-  from  the  lines 
was  ordered  to  attack  and  destroy  a  battery  r.aised  by 
the  enemy.  Captain  Fraser  accompanied  this  party, 
directing  his  servant  to  remain  in  the  garrison.  "  The 
night  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  party  had  such  difficultv 
in  proceeding  that  they  were  forced  to  halt  for  a  short 
time.  As  they  moved  forward  Captain  Fraser  felt  his 
path  impeded,  and  putting  down  his  hand  to  discover 
the  cause,  he  caught  hold  of  a  plaid,  and  seized  the 
owner,  who  seemed  to  grovel  on  the  ground.  He  held 
the  caitiff  with  one  hand,  and  drew  his  dirk  mth  the 
otlier,  when  ho  heard  the  imploring  voice  of  his  foster- 
brother.  '^Vhat  the  deWl  brought  you  here?'  'Just 
love  of  you  and  care  of  your  person.'  '  "Wliy  so,  when 
your  love  can  do  me  no  good  ;  and  why  encumber 
yourself  with  a  plaid  ?'  '  Alas !  how  could  I  ever  see 
my  mother  had  you  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  I  not 
been  there  to  carry  you  to  the  surgeon,  or  to  Christian 
burial  ?  and  liow  could  1  do  either  without  .any  plaid 
to  wra]>  you  in  !'  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  th.at  the 
poor  man  had  CKuvled  out  on'  his  knees  and  hands 
between  the  sentinels,  then  .oUowed  the  party  to  some 


Eegiments,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  the 
differences  with  America  in  17G6.  The  only 
way  by  which  the  Highlanders  could  be  gained 
over  was  by  adopting  a  liberal  course  of 
policy,  the  leading  features  of  which  should 
embrace  the  emplojTnent  of  the  chiefs,  or  their 
connections,  in  the  military  service  of  the 
government.  It  was  reserved  to  the  sagacity 
of  Cliatham  to  trace  to  its  source  the  cause 
of  the  disaffection  of  the  Higlilanders,  and, 
by  suggesting  a  remedy,  to  give  to  their  military 
virtue  a  safe  direction. 

Acting  upon  the  liberal  plan  he  had  devised, 
Lord  Chatham  (then  Mr  Pitt),  in  the  year 
1 757  recommended  to  his  Majesty  George  II. 
to  employ  the  Highlanders  in  his  service,  as  the 
best  means  of  attacliing  them  to  his  person.  The 
king  approved  of  the  plan  of  the  minister, 
and  letters  of  service  were  immediately  issued 
for  raising  several  Highland  regiments.  Tliis 
call  to  arms  was  responded  to  by  the  clans,  and 
"  battalions  on  battalions,"  to  borrow  the  words 
of  an  anonymous  .author,  "  were  raised  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  Highlands,  among  those 
who  a  few  years  before  were  devoted  to,  and 
too  long  had  followed  the  fate  of  th«  race  of 
Stuarts.  Erasers,  Macdonalds,  Camerons,  Mac- 
leans, Macphersons,  and  others  of  disaifected 
names  and  clans,  were  enrolled ;  their  chiefs 
or  connections  obtained  commissions;  the  lower 
class,  always  ready  to  follow,  with  eagerness 
endeavoured  who  should  be  first  listed." 

This  regiment  was  called  Montgomerie's 
Highlanders,  from  the  name  of  its  colonel,  the 
Hon.  Archibald  Montgomerie,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Eglinton,  to  whom,  when  major,  letters  of 
service  were  issued  for  recruiting  it.  Being 
popular  among  the  Highlanders,  Major  Mont- 
gomerie soon  raised  the  requisite  body  of  men, 
who  were  formed  into  a  regiment  of  thirteen 
companies  of  105  rank  and  file  each  ;  making 
in  all  1460  eflTective men, including  65  sergeants, 
and  30  pipers  and  drummers. 

The  colonel's  commission  was  dated  the  4th 
of  January  1757.     The   commissions   cf  the 

distance,  till  he  thought  they  were  approaching  the 
place  of  assault,  and  then  again  crept  in  the  same 
manner  on  the  ground,  beside  his  master,  that  he 
might  be  near  him  unobserved." 

Captain  Fr.aser  was  imfortunately  killed  a  few  daya 
thereafter,  by  a  random'  shot,  w  hlle  looking  over  tte 
ramparts. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  345. 
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other  oflk-ers  wuro  dated  each  a  day  later  than 
his  senior  in  the  same  rank. 

Zientenant-Colonel  Covnnanding. 

The  Hon.  Archibald  Montgomerie,  afterwards  Earl  of 

Eglinton,  died  a  general  in  the  army,  and  colonel 

of  the  Scots  Greys,  in  1796. 

Majors. 

James  Grant  of  BallindaUoch,  died  a  general  in  the 

amiy  in  1806.  _ 
Alexander  Campbell. 

Captains. 
,Ti)hn  Sinclair. 
Hugh  Mackenzie. 
John  Gordon. 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  killed  at  St  John  .s,  l/Ol. 
William  Macdonald,  killed  at  Fnrt  du  Quesne,  1759. 
George  Munro,  killed  at  Fort  du  Quesne,  1759. 
Rohert  Mackenzie.  ,       ,    ,  , 

Allan  Maclean,  from  the  Dutch  brigade,  colonel  of  the 
S4th  Highland  Emigrants ;  died  Major-general,  liSi. 
James  Robertson. 
Allan  Cameron. 
Cajitain-lieutenaut  Alexander  Mackintosh. 

LietUenarUs. 
Cli.nrles  Farquharson. 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  killed  at  Fort  du  Quesne,  1/d9. 
Nichol  Sutherland,  died  Lieutenant-colonel  of  the  47th 

regiment,  1780. 
Donald  Macdonald. 

William  Mackenzie,  killed  at  Fort  du  Quesne. 
Robert  Mackenzie,  killed  at  Fort  du  Quesne. 
Henry  Mnnro. 
Archibald  Robertson. 
Duncan  Bayne. 
James  Duff. 

Colin  Campbell,  kUledatFort  du  Qutsne,  1759. 
James  Grant. 
Alexander  Macdonald. 
Joseph  Grant. 
Robert  Grant. 
Cosmo  Martin, 
(ohn  Macnab. 

Hugh  Gordon,  killed  in  Martinique,  1762. 
Alexander  Macdonald,  killed  at  Fort  du  Qukne. 
Donald  Campbell. 

Hugh  Montgomerie,  late  Earl  of  Eglinton. 
J.imes  Maclean,  killed  in  the  West  Indies,  1761. 
Alexander  Campbell. 
John  Campbell  of  Melford. 
James  Macpherson. 
Archibald  Macvicar,  killed  at  the  Havannah,  1  /  62. 


Ensigns. 


William  Maclean. 
James  Grant. 
John  Macdonald. 
Archibald  Crawford. 
James  Bain. 
Allan  Stewart. 


Alexander  Grant. 
William  Haggart. 
Lewi.s  Houston. 
Ronald  Mackinnon. 
George  Munro. 
Alexander  Mackenzie. 
John  Maclachlane. 

Chaplain. — Henry  Munro. 

Adjutant. — Donald  Stewart. 

Quarter-master.  ~K\eyi.  Montgomerie. 

Surgecm. — Allan  Stewart. 

The  regiment  omharked  at  Greenock  for 
Halifax,  and  on  the  commeuccment  of  hostili- 
ties in  1758  was  attached  to  the  corps  under 
Dngadiergeneral    Furhes    in    the    expedition 


against  Fort  du  Quesne,  one  of  the  three  groat  . 
enterprises  undertaken  that  year  against  the  ' 
French  possessions  in  North  America.  A:-  ;; 
though  the  point  of  attack  was  not  so  formid-  i 
able,  nor  the  number  of  the  enemy  so  great,  >j 
as  in  the  cases  of  Ticondcroga  and  Crown  i. 
Point ;  yet  the  great  extent  of  country  which  i 
the  troops  had  to  traverse  covered  with  woods,  . 
morasses,  and  mountains,  made  the  expedition  | 
as  difficult  as  the  other  two.  The  army  of 
General  Forbes  was  6238  men  strong. 

The  brigadier  reached  Eaystown,  about  90 
miles  from  the  Fort,  in  September,  having  ap-  , 
parently  stayed  some  time  in   Pliiladclphia.'  j 
Having  sent  Colonel  Boquet  forward  to  Loyal  ! 
Henning,  40  miles  nearer,  with  2000  men,  tliis 
officer  rashly  despatched  Major  Grant  of  Mont- 
gomery's with  400  HigUanders  and  500  provin 
cials  to  reconnoitre.     When  near  the  garrison  , 
ilajor  Grant  imprudently  advanced  with  pipes 
playing  and  drums  beating,   as  if  entering  a  i 
friendly  town.     The  enemy  instantly  marched 
out,  and  a  warm  contest  took  place.     Major 
Grant  ordered  his  men  to  throw  off  their  coata 
and  advance  sword  in  hand.     The  enemy  fle.! 
on  the  first  charge,  and  spread  themselves  among 
the  woods  ;  but  being  afterwards  joined  by  a 
body  of  Indians,  they  rallied  and  surrounded 
the  detachment  on  all  sides.     Protected  by  a 
tliick  foliage,  they  opened   a  destructive  firo 
upon  the  British.     Major  Grant  then  endea-j 
voured  to  force  his  way  into  the  wood,  but  was 
taken  in  the  attempt,  on  seeing  which  his  troops 
dispersed.     Only  150  of  the  Iligldanders  re- 
turned to  Loyal  Henniag. 

In  this  unfortunate  att'air  231  soldiers  of  the 
regiment  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  names  • 
of  the  officers  killed  on  this  occasion  have 
already  been  mentioned  ;  the  following  were 
wounded  :  viz.  Captain  Hugh  Mackenzie;  Lieu- 
tenants Alexander  IMacdonald,  junior,  Archi- 
bald Robertson,  Henry  Monro;  and  Ensigns 
John  Macdonald  and  Alexander  Grant.  Thcl 
enemy  did  not  venture  to  oppose  the  main 
body,  but  retired  from  Fort  du  Quesne  on  it« 
approach,  leaving  their  ammunition,  stores,  am', 
provisions  untouched.  General  Forbes  tooli| 
possession  of  the  Fort  on  the  24th  of  Xovember , 
and,  in  honour  of  Mr  Pitt,  gave  it  the  nam*; 
of  Pittsburgh.  * 

"  See  vol.  ii.  p.  ?-i-l,  ru'tt..  ' 
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The  regiment  p;issed  the  winter  of  1758  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  May  following  they  joined 
part  of  the  army  under  General  Amherst 
in  his  proceedings  at  Ticondcroga,  Crown 
Point,  and  the  Lakes, — a  detail  of  which  haa 
been  given  in  the  history  of  the  service  of  the 
4 2d  regiment. 

In  consequence  of  the  renewed  cruelties 
committed  by  the  Cherokees,  in  tho  spring  of 
1760,  the  commander-in-chief  detached  Colonel 
Montgomery  with  700  Highlanders  of  his  own 
regiment,  400  of  the  Koyals,  and  a  body  of 
provincials,  to  chastise  these  savages.  The 
colonel  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Indian  town  Little  Keowee  in  tho  middle  of 
June,  having,  on  his  route,  detached  the  light 
companies  of  Royals  and  Highlanders  to  destroy 
the  place.  This  service  was  performed  with 
the  loss  of  a  few  men  killed  and  two  officers 
of  the  Royals  wounded.  Finding,  on  reaching 
Estatoe,  that  the  enemy  had  fled.  Colonel  Mont- 
gomery retired  to  Fort  Prince  George.  The 
Cherokees  stiU  proving  refractory,  he  paid  a 
second  visit  to  tho  middle  settlement,  where 
he  met  with  some  resistance.  He  had  2  officers 
and  20  men  killed,  and  26  officers  and  68  men 
wounded."  Of  these,  the  Highlanders  had  1  ser- 

°  "  Several  soldiers  of  this  and  other  regiments  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  being  taken  in  an  am- 
bush. Allan  Macpherson,  one  of  these  soldiers,  wit- 
nessing the  miserable  fate  of  several  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  who  had  been  tortured  to  death  by  the 
Indians,  and  seeing  them  preparing  to  commence  some 
oper.itions  upon  himself,  made  signs  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  communicate.  An  interpreter  was  brought. 
Macpherson  told  them,  that,  provided  his  life  was 
spared  for  a  few  minutes,  he  would  communicate  the 
secret  of  an  extraordinary  medicine,  which,  if  applied 
to  the  skin,  would  cause  it  to  resist  the  strongest  blow 
of  a  tomahawk  or  sword  ;  and  that,  if  they  would 
allow  him  to  go  to  the  woods  with  a  guard  to  collect 
the  proper  plants  for  this  medicine,  he  would  prepare 
it,  and  allow  the  experiment  to  be  tried  on  his  own 
neck  by  the  strongest  and  most  expert  warrior  amongst 
them.  This  story  easily  gained  upon  the  superstitious 
credulity  of  the  Indians,  and  the  req^uest  of  the  High- 
lander was  instantly  complied  with.  Being  sent  into 
the  woods,  he  soon  returned  mth  such  plants  as  be 
chose  to  pick  up.  H.-vving  boiled  the  herbs,  he  rubbed 
his  neck  with  their  juice,  and  laying  his  head  upon  a 
log  of  wood,  desired  the  strongest  man  amongst  them 
to  strike  at  his  neck  with  his  tomahawk,  when  he  would 
find  he  could  not  make  the  smallest  impres.sion.  An 
Indian,  levelling  a  blow  with  all  his  might,  cut  with 
such  force,  that  the  head  flew  off  at  the  distance  of 
several  yards.  The  Indians  were  fixed  in  amazement 
at  their  own  credulity,  and  the  address  with  which  the 
prisoner  had  escaped  the  lingering  death  prepared  for 
him  ;  but,  instead  of  being  enraged  at  this  escape  ol 
their  victim,  they  were  so  jdeased  with  his  ingenuity 
that  they  refrained  from  inflicting  farther  cruelties  ou 
the  remaining  prisoners." — Stewart's  Sketches. 


geant  and  6  privates  killed,  and  Captain 
Sutherland,  Lieutenants  Macmaster  and  Mac- 
kinnon,  and  Assistant-surgeon  Monro,  and  1 
sergeant,  1  piper,  and  24  rank  and  file 
wounded.  The  detachment  took  Fort  Loudon, 
— a  small  fort  on  the  confines  of  Virginia, — • 
which  was  defended  by  200  men. 

The  next  service  in  which  Montgomery's 
Highlanders  were  employed  was  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Dominique,  consisting  of  a  small 
land  force,  which  included  six  companies  of 
Montgomerj-'s  Higlilanders  and  four  ships  of 
war,  under  Colonel  Lord  Rollo  and  Commodore 
Sir  James  Douglas.  The  transports  from 
New  York  were  scattered  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
when  a  small  transport,  with  a  company  of  the 
Highlanders  on  board,  being  attacked  by  a 
French  privateer,  was  beaten  off  by  the  High- 
landers, with  the  loss  of  Lieutenant  Maclean  and 
6  men  killed,  and  Captain  Robertson  and  II 
m&n  wounded.  The  expedition  arrived  ofi 
Dominique  ou  the  6th  of  June  1761.  The 
troops  immediately  landed,  and  marched  with 
little  opposition  to  the  town  of  Roseau.  Lord 
RoUo  without  delay  attacked  the  entrench- 
ments, and,  though  the  enemy  kept  up  a 
galling  lire,  they  were  driven,  in  succession, 
from  all  their  works  by  the  grenadiers,  light 
infantry,  and  Highlanders.  This  service  was 
executed  with  such  vigour  and  rapidity  that 
few  of  the  British  suffered.  The  governor  and 
his  stalf  being  made  prisoners,  surrendered  the 
island  without  further  opposition. 

In  the  following  year  Montgomery's  High- 
landers joined  the  expeditions  against  Martin- 
ique and  the  Havannah,  of  which  an  account 
will  be  found  in  tho  narrative  of  the  service 
of  tho  4  2d  regiment.  In  the  enterprise  against 
Martinique,  Lieutenant  Hugh  Gordon  and  4 
rank  and  file  were  killed,  and  Captain  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  1  sergeant,  and  26  rank  and  file 
file,  were  wounded.  Montgomery's  Highland- 
ers suffered  stLU  less  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Havannah,  Lieutenant  Macvicar  and  2  privates 
only  having  been  killed,  and  6  privates 
wounded.  Lieutenants  Grant  and  Macnab 
and  6  privates  died  of  tho  fever.  After  this 
last  enterprise  Montgomery's  Highlanders  re- 
turned to  Now  York,  where  they  landed  in  the 
end  of  Octolier. 

Eeforo  the  return  of  the  six  companies  tc 
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Now  York,  tlie  two  companies  that  had  been 
sent  against  the  Indians  in  the  autumn  of  1761, 
had  embarked  with  a  small  force,  under 
Colonel  Amherst,  destined  to  retake  St  John's, 
Newfoundland,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
FrMich  force.  The  British  force,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  flank  companies  of  the  Royals,  a 
detachment  of  the  45  th,  two  companies  of 
Eraser's  and  Montgomery's  Highlanders,  and 
a  small  party  of  provincials,  landed  on  the  12th 
of  September,  seven  miles  to  the  northward  of 
St  John's.  A  mortar  battery  having  been  com- 
pleted on  the  17th,  and  ready  to  open  on  the 
garrison,  the  French  commander  surrendered 
by  capitulation  to  an  inferior  force.  Of  Mont- 
gomery's Highlanders,  Captain  Mackenzie  and 
4  privates  were  killed,  and  2  privates  wounded. 

After  this  service  the  two  companies  joined 
the  regiment  at  New  York,  where  they  passed 
the  ensuing  winter.  In  the  summer  of  1763  a 
detachment  accompanied  the  expedition  sent  to 
the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt  under  Colonel  Bouquet,  the 
details  of  which  have  been  already  given  in  the 
account  of  the  42d  regiment.  In  this  enter- 
prise 1  drummer  and  5  privates  of  Montgomery's 
Highlanders  were  killed,  and  Lieutenant 
Donald  Campbell,  and  Volunteer  John  Peebles, 
3  .sergeants,  and  7  privates  were  wounded. 

After  the  termination  of  hostilities  an  ofier 
wris  made  to  the  officers  and  men  either  to 
settle  in  America  or  return  to  their  own 
country.  Those  who  remained  obtained  a 
grant  of  land  in  proportion  to  their  rank.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  a  number 
of  these,  as  well  as  officers  and  men  of  the 
78th  regiment,  joined  the  royal  standard  in 
1775,  and  formed  a  corps  along  -with  tho 
Highland  Emigrants  in  the  84th  regiment. 


ERASER'S  HIGHLANDERS, 

OR 

OLD  SEVENTY-EIGHTH  AND  SEVENTY-FIRST 

REGIMENTS. 

I. 

78th  Regiment. 
1757—1763. 
Paising  of  the  Hegiraent — Uniform — North  Amirien — 
I.ouisburg — Quebec — General    Wolfe — Newfound- 
land— Reduction  of  the  Regiment— Its  descendants, 

FoLLOwiNQ  up  the  liberal  policy  which  Lord 


Chatham  had  resolved  to  pursue  in  relation 
to  the  Highlanders,  ho  prevailed  upon  George 
II.  to  appoint  the  Hon.  Simon  Eraser,  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Lord  Lovat,  and  who  had 
himself,  when  a  youth,  been  forced  into  the  re- 
bellion by  his  father.  Lieutenant-colonel  com- 
mandant of  a  regiment  to  be  raised  among  his 
own  kinsmen  and  clan.  Though  not  possessed 
of  an  inch  of  land,  yet,  such  was  the  influence 
of  clanship,  that  young  Lovat  in  a  few  weeks 
raised  a  corps  of  800  men,  to  whom  were  added 
upwards  of  600  more  by  the  gentlemen  of  tlio 
country  and  those  who  had  obtained  commis- 
sion. The  battalion  was,  in  point  of  the  num- 
ber of  companies  and  men,  precisely  the  same 
as  Montgomery's  Highlanders. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  whose 
commissions  were  dated  the  5th  January 
1757  :— 

Liciitcnant-Colonel  CmmjmndaKt. 
Tlie  Hon.  Simon  Eraser,  died  a  Lieutenant-gfncral  in 
1782. 

Majors. 
.Tames  Clephane. 

John  Campbell  of  Dunoon,  afterwards  Lieutenant- 
colonel  commandaut  of  the  Campbell  Highlanders 
in  Germany. 

Captains. 

John  Macpherson,  brother  of  Cluny. 

John  Campbell  of  Baltimore. 

Simon  Eraser  of  Inverallochy,  killed  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  1759. 

Donald  Macdonald,  brother  to  Clanranald,  killed  at 
Quebec  in  1760. 

John  Macdonell  of  Lochgarry,  afterwards  colonel  of  the 
76th,  or  Macdonald's  regiment,  died  in  1789  colonel. 

Alexander  Cameron  of  Dungallon. 

Thomas  Roae  of  Culrossie,  killed  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  1759. 

Thomas  Eraser  of  Strui. 

Alexander  Eraser  of  Culduthel. 

Sir  Henry  Seton  of  Abercorn  and  Culheg. 

James  Eraser  of  Bella.lrum. 

Captain-lieutenant — Simon  Eraser,  died  Lieutenant- 
general  in  1812. 

Lieiite-iimits. 
Alexander  Macleod. 
Hugh  Cameron. 

Ronald  Macdonell,  sou  of  Ktppoch. 
Charles  Macdonell  from  Glengarry,  killed  at  St  John's. 
Roderick  Macneil  of  Barra,  killed  on  the  heights  cf 

Abraham,  1759. 
William  Macdonell. 
Archibald  Campbell,  son  of  Glenlyon. 
John  Eraser  of  Baln.iiu. 

Hector  Macdonald,  brother  to  Boisdale,  killed  1759. 
Allan  Stewart,  son  of  Innernaheil. 
John  Eraser. 
Alexander  Macdonald,  son  of  Barisdale,  killed  on  the 

heights  of  Abraham,  1759. 
Alexander  Eraser,  killed  at  LouLshurg. 
Alexander  Campbell  of  Ai'oss. 
John  Douglas. 
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Folm  Nairn. 

irtlmr  Rose  of  the  family  of  Kilravock. 
A-lexander  Fraser. 

Jolin  Macdonell  of  Leeks,  died  in  Berwick,  1818. 
Cosmo  Goruoii,  killed  at  Quebec,  1760. 
David  Baillie,  killed  at  Louisburg. 
Charles  Stewart,  son  of  Colonel  John  Roy  Stewart. 
Ewen  Cameron,  of  the  family  of  Glennevis. 
Allan  Cameron. 

John  Cuthbert,  killed  at  Louisburg. 
Simon  Fraser. 

Archibald  Macallister,  of  the  family  of  Loup, 
(ames  Murray,  killed  at  Louisburg. 
Alexander  Fraser. 

Donald  Cameron,  son  of  Fassifern,  died  Lieutenant  on 
half- pay,  1817. 

Eimgns. 
John  Chisolm. 
Simon  Fraser. 

Malcolm  Fraser,  afterwards  captain  84th  rej,riment. 
Hugh  Fraser,  afterwards  captain   84th  or  Highland 

Emigrants. 
Robert  Menzies. 
Jolm  Fraser  of  Errogie. 
James  Mackenzie. 
Donald  Macneil. 
Henry  Munro.    ' 

Alexander  Gregorson,  Ardtornish. 
James  Henderson. 
John  Campbell. 

Cluiplain. — Robert  Macpherson. 

AdjittaiU.  — Hugh  Fraser. 

Qum-ter-masUr. — John  Fraser. 

Surgeon. — John  Maclean. 

The  uniform  of  the  regiment  "  was  the  full 
Highland  dress  with  musket  and  broad-sword, 
to  which  many  of  the  soldiers  added  the  dirk 
at  their  own  expense,  and  a  purse  of  badger's 
or  otter's  skin.  The  bonnet  was  raised  or 
cocked  on  one  side,  witli  a  slight  bend  inclin- 
ing down  to  the  right  ear,  over  which  were 
suspended  two  or  more  black  feathers.  Eagle's 
or  hawk's  feathers  were  usually  worn  by  the 
gentlemen,  in  the  Highlands,  while  the  bonnets 
of  the  common  people  were  ornamented  with 
a  bunch  of  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
clan  or  district.  The  ostrich  feather  in  the 
bonnets  of  the  soldiers  was  a  modern  addition 
of  that  period,  as  the  present  load  of  plumage 
on  the  bonnet  is  a  still  more  recent  intro- 
duction, forming,  however,  in  hot  climates,  an 
excellent  defence  against  a  vertical  sun."' 

The  regiment  embarked  in  company  with 
Montgomery's  Highlanders  at  Greenock,  and 
landed  at  Halifax  in  June  1757.  They  were 
intended  to  be  employed  in  an  expedition 
against  Louisburg,  which,  however,  after 
the  necessary  preparations,  was  abandoned. 
About  this  time  it  was  proposed  to  change  the 
'  Stewart's  Sketclies. 


uniform  of  the  regiment,  as  the  Highland  garb 
was  judged  unfit  for  the  severe  winters  and 
the  hot  summers  of  North  America ;  but  tho 
officers  and  soldiers  having  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  plan,  and  being  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Colonel  Eraser,  who  represented  to 
the  commander-in-chief  the  bad  consequences 
that  might  follow  if  it  were  persisted  in,  the 
plan  was  relinquished.  "  Thanks  to  our 
gracious  chief,"  said  a  veteran  of  the  regiment, 
"  we  were  allowed  to  wear  tho  garb  of  our 
fathers,  and,  in  the  course  of  six  winters, 
showed  the  doctors  that  they  did  not  tinder- 
stand  our  constitution ;  for,  in  the  coldest 
winters,  our  men  were  more  healthy  than 
those  regiments  who  wore  breeches  and  warm 
clothing." 

Amongst  other  enterprises  projected  for  the 
campaign  of  1758,  the  design  of  attacking 
Louisburg  was  renewed.  Accordingly,  on 
the  28th  of  May,  a  formidable  armament  sailed 
from  Halifax,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Boscawen  and  Major-general  Amherst,  and 
Brigadier-generals  Wolfe,  Laurence,  Monckton, 
and  "Whitmore.  This  armament,  consisting 
of  25  sail  of  the  line,  18  frigates,  and  a  numbel 
of  bombs  and  fire-ships,  with  13,000  troops 
including  the  78th  Highlanders,  anchored,  on 
the  2d  of  June,  in  Gabarus  Bay,  seven  miles 
from  Louisburg.  In  consequence  of  a  heavy 
surf  no  boat  could  approach  the  shore,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  8th  of  June  that  a  landing 
coidd  be  efieeted.  The  garrison  of  Louisburg 
consisted  of  2500  regulars  600  militia,  and 
400  Canadians  and  Indians.  Eor  more  than 
seven  miles  along  the  beach  a  chain  of  posts 
had  been  established  by  the  enemy,  with 
entrenchments  and  batteries ;  and,  to  protect 
the  harbour,  there  were  six  ships  of  the  lino 
and  five  frigates  placed  at  its  mouth,  of  which 
frigates  three  were  sunk. 

The  disposition  being  made  for  landing,  a 
detachment  of  several  sloops,  under  convoy, 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  towards 
Lorembec,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy's 
attention  that  way,  whilst  the  landing  should 
really  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  On 
the  8th  of  June,  the  troops  being  assembled  in 
the  boats  before  day-break  in  three  divisioa-s, 
several  sloops  and  frigates,  that  were  stationed 
along  shore  in  the  bay  of  Gabaru.s,  began  it 
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Koour  the  beiioh  with  their  shot.  The  division 
on  the  left,  which  was  destined  for  the  real 
attack,  consisted  of  the  grenadiers  and  liglit 
infantry  of  the  army,  and  Eraser's  Highlanders, 
and  was  commanded  by  Brigadier-general 
Wolfe.  After  the  fire  from  the  sloops  and 
frigates  had  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  boats  containing  this  division  were 
rowed  towards  the  shore ;  and,  at  the  samo 
time,  the  other  two  divisions  on  the  right  and 
in  the  centre,  commanded  by  Brigadiers-general 
Whitmore  and  Laurence,  made  a  show  of 
landing,  in  order  to  divide  and  distract  the 
enemy.  The  landing-place  was  occupied  by 
2000  men  entrenched  behind  a  battery  of  eight 
pieces  of  cannon  and  ten  swivels.  The  enemy 
reserved  their  fire  till  the  boats  were  near  the 
beach,  when  they  opened  a  discharge  of  cannon 
and  musketry  which  did  considerable  execu- 
tion. A  considerable  surf  aided  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  numbers  of  the  men  were  drowned 
by  the  upsetting  of  the  boats.  Captain  Baillie 
and  Lieutenant  Cuthbert  of  tlie  Highlanders, 
Lieutenant  Nicholson  of  Amherst's,  and  38 
men  were  killed ;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages.  General  Wolfe  pursued  his  point 
with  admirable  courage  and  deliberation :  "and 
nothing  could  stop  our  troops,  wJien  headed 
by  such  a  general.  Some  of  the  light  infantry 
and  Highlanders  got  first  ashore,  and  drove  all 
brfore  them.  The  rest  followed ;  and,  being 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  heroic 
commander,  soon  pursued  the  enemy  to  the 
distance  of  two  miles,  where  they  were  checked 
by  a  cannonading  from  the  town." 

The  town  of  Louisburg  was  immediately 
invested ;  but  the  difficulty  of  landing  stores 
and  implements  in  boisterous  weather,  and 
tlie  nature  of  the  ground,  which,  being  marshy, 
was  unfit  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  cannon, 
retarded  the  operations  of  the  siege.  Tho 
governor  of  Louisburg,  having  destroyed  the 
grand  battery  which  was  detached  from  the 
body  of  the  place,  recalled  his  outposts,  and 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  He  opened 
a  fire  against  the  besiegers  and  their  work 
from  the  town,  the  island  battery,  and  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  but  without  much  effect. 
Meanwhile  General  Wolfe,  with  a  strong 
detachment,  marched  round  the  north-east  part 
tf  the  harbour  to  secure  a  point  called  the 


Light-house  Battery,  from  which  the  guns  could 
play  on  the  ships  and  on  the  batteries  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  This  service  was 
performed  on  the  12th  by  General  Wolfe  with 
great  ability,  who,  "  with  his  Highlanders  and 
flankers,"  took  possession  of  this  and  all  the 
other  posts  in  that  quarter  with  very  trifling 
loss.  On  the  25th  the  inland  battery  immedi- 
ately opposite  was  silenced  from  this  post. 
The  enemy  however,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire 
from  their  other  batteries  and  the  shipping  in 
tlie  harbour.  On  the  9th  of  July  they  made  a 
sortie  on  Brigadier-general  Lawrence's  brigade, 
but  were  quickly  repulsed.  In  this  affair 
Captain,  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  was  killed. 
On  the  16th  General  Wolfe  pushed  forward 
some  grenadiers  and  Highlanders,  and  took 
possession  of  the  hills  in  front  of  the  Light 
House  battery,  where  a  lodgement  was  made 
under  a  fire  from  the  town  and  the  ships.  On 
the  21st  one  of  the  enemy's  line-of-battle  ships 
was  set  on  fire  by  a  bombshell  and  blew  up, 
and  the  fire  being  communicated  to  two  others, 
they  were  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
fate  of  the  town  was  now  nearly  decided,  the 
enemy's  fire  being  almost  totally  silenced  and 
their  fortifications  shattered  to  the  ground.  To 
reduce  the  place  nothing  now  remained  but 
to  get  possession  of  the  harbour,  by  taking  or 
burning  the  two  ships  of  the  line  which  re- 
mained. For  this  purpose,  in  the  night 
between  the  25th  and  2Gth,  the  admiral  sent 
a  detachment  of  600  men  in  the  boats  of  the 
squadron,  in  two  divisions,  into  the  harbour, 
under  the  command  of  Captains  Laforey  and 
Balfour.  This  enterprise  was  gallantly  exe- 
cuted, in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire  of  cannon 
and  musketry,  the  seamen  boarding  the  enemy 
sword  in  hand.  One  of  the  ships  was  set 
on  fire  and  destroyed,  and  the  other  towed 
off.  The  town  surrendered  on  the  26th, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  Colonel  Lord 
EoUo  the  following  day ;  the  garrison  and  sea- 
men, amounting  together  to  5637  men,  were 
made  prisoners  of  war.  Besides  Captain 
Baillie  and  Lieutenant  Cutlibert,  the  High- 
landers lost  Lieutenants  Eraser  and  Murray, 
killed ;  Captain  Donald  M'Donald,  Lieutenants 
Alexander  Campbell  (Barcaldine),  and  John 
M'Donald,  wounded ;  and  67  rank  and  fde 
killed  and  wounded. 
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In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  several  nations  of  Indians 
between  the  Apalaohiau  mountains  and  the 
Lakes,  the  British  government  was  enabled 
to  carry  into  effect  those  operations  which  had 
been  projected  against  the  French  settlements 
in  Canada.  The  plan  and  partial  progress  of 
these  combined  operations  have  been  alread.y 
detailed  in  the  service  of  the  42d  regiment. 
The  enterprise  against  Quebec,  the  most  im- 
portant by  far  of  the  three  expeditions  planned 
in  1759,  falls  now  to  be  noticed  from  the  share 
which  Eraser's  Highlanders  had  in  it. 

According  to  the  plan  fixed  upon  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  Major-general  Wolfe,  who 
had  given  promise  of  great  military  talents  at 
Louisburg,  was  to  proceed  up  the  river  St 
Lawrence  and  attack  Quebec,  whilst  General 
Amherst,  after  reducing  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  was  to  descend  the  St  Lawrence  and 
co-operate  with  General  Wolfe  in  the  conquest 
of  Quebec.  Though  the  enterprise  against  this 
place  was  the  main  undertaking,  the  force 
under  General  Wolfe  did  not  exceed  7000 
effective  men,  whilst  that  under  General 
Amherst  amounted  to  more  than  twice  that 
number ;  but  the  commander  in-chief  seems 
to  have  calculated  upon  a  junction  with  General 
Wolfe  in  sufficient  time  for  the  siege  of 
Quebec. 

The  forces  under  General  Wolfe  compre- 
hended the  following  regiments, — 15th,  28th, 
35th,  43d,  47th,  48th,  58th,  Eraser's  High- 
landers, the  Rangers,  and  the  grenadiers  of 
Louisburg.  The  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes,  with  the 
transports,  proceeded  up  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
reached  the  island  of  Orleans,  a  little  below 
Quebec,  in  the  end  of  June,  where  the  troops 
were  disembarked  without  opposition.  The 
Marquis  de  Montcalm  who  commanded  tho 
French  troops,  which  were  greatly  superior 
in  nnmber  to  the  invaders,  resolved  rather  to 
depend  upon  the  natural  strength  of  his 
position  than  his  numbers,  and  took  his 
measures  accordingly.  The  city  of  Quebec 
was  tolerably  well  fortified,  defended  by  a 
numerous  garrison,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  provisions  and  ammunition.  This  able, 
and  hitherto  fortunate  leader  had  reinforced 
the  troops  of  tho  colony  with  five  regular  bat- 


I  talions,  formed  of  the  best  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  he  bad,  besides,  completely  disciplined  all 
the  Canadians  of  the  neighbourhood  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  several  tribes  of  Indians. 
He  had  posted  his  army  on  a  piece  of  ground 
along  the  shore  of  Beaufort,  from  the  river 
St  Charles  to  the  falls  of  Montmorency, — a 
position  rendered  strong  by  precipices,  woods, 
and  rivers,  and  defended  by  intrenchments 
whore  the  groimd  appeared  tho  weakest.  To 
undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec  under  tho 
disadvantages  which  presented  themselves, 
seemed  a  rash  enterprise ;  but,  although  General 
Wolfe  was  completely  aware  of  these  difficulties, 
a  thirst  for  glory,  and  the  workings  of  a 
vigorous  mind,  which  set  every  obstacle  at 
defiance,  impelled  him  to  make  the  hazardous 
attempt.  His  maxim  was,  that  "  a  brave  and 
victorious  army  finds  no  difficulties;"'  and  he 
was  anxious  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  adage  in 
the  present  instance. 

Having  ascertained  that,  to  reduce  the  place, 
it  was  necessary  to  erect  batteries  on  the  north 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  British  general  endea- 
voured, by  a  series  of  manoeuvres,  to  draw 
Montcalm  from  his  position ;  but  the  French 
commander  was  too  prudent  to  risk  a  battle. 
With  the  view  of  attacking  the  eneniy'l 
intrenchments,  General  Wolfe  sent  a  smah 
armament  up  the  river  above  the  city,  and, 
ha-ving  personally  surveyed  the  banks  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy  from  one  of  the  ships,  he 
resolved  to  cross  the  river  Montmorency  and 
make  the  attack.  He  therefore  ordered  six 
companies  of  grenadiers  and  part  of  the  Royal 
Americans  to  cross  the  river  and  land  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Montmorency,  and  at  the  same 
time  directed  the  two  brigades  commanded  by 
Generals  Murray  and  Townshend  to  pass  a  ford 
higher  up.  Close  to  the  water's  edge  there 
was  a  detached  redoubt,  which  the  grenadiers 
were  ordered  to  attack,  in  the  expectation  that 
tho  enemy  would  descend  from  the  hill  in  its 
defence,  and  thus  bringon  a  general  engagement. 
At  all  events  tlie  possession  of  this  .post  was  of 
importance,  as  from  it  the  British  commander 
could  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  enemy's 
intrenchments  than  he  had  yet  been  able 
to  accomplish.  The  grenadiers  and  Royal 
Americans  were  the  first  who  landed.  Thej 
'  General  Wolfe's  Despatches. 
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had  received  orders  to  form  in  four  distinct 
bodifis,  but  not  to  begin  the  attack  till  tbe  first 
brigade  should  have  passed  the  ford,  and  be 
near  enough  to  support  them.  No  attention, 
however,  was  paid  to  these  instructions.  Before 
even  the  first  brigade  had  crossed,  the  grena- 
diers, ere  they  were  regularly  formed,  rushed 
forward  with  impetuosity  and  considerable  con- 
fu.sion  to  attack  the  enemy's  intrenchments. 
They  were  received  with  a  well-directed  fire, 
wliich  effectually  checked  them  and  threw 
them  into  disorder.  They  endeavoured  to  form 
under  the  redoubt,  but  being  unable  to  rally, 
they  retreated  and  formed  behind  the  first 
brigade,  which  had  by  this  time  landed,  and 
was  drawn  up  on  the  beach  in  good  order. 
The  plan  of  attack  being  thus  totally  discon- 
certed, General  Wolfe  repassed  the  river  and 
-eturned  to  the  isle  of  Orleans.  In  this 
unfortunate  attempt  the  British  lost  543  of  all 
ranks  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Of  the 
Highlanders,  up  to  the  2d  of  September,  the 
loss  was  18  rank  and  file  killed.  Colonel  Eraser, 
Captains  Jlacpherson  and  Simon  Eraser,  and 
Lieutenants  Cameron  of  Gleneves,  Ewen  Mac- 
donald,  and  H.  INIacdonald,  and  85  rank  and 
file,  wounded.  In  the  general  orders  wliich 
were  issued  the  following  morning.  General 
Wolfe  complained  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of 
the  grenadiers :  "The  check  which  the  grena- 
liers  met  with  yesterday  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
a  lesson  to  them  for  the  time  to  come.  Such 
impetuous,  irregular,  and  unsoldier-like  pro- 
ceedings, destroy  all  order,  make  it  impossible 
for  the  commanders  to  form  any  disposition  for 
attack,  and  put  it  out  of  the  general's  power  to 
execute  his  plan.  The  grenadiers  could  not 
suppose  that  they  alone  could  beat  the  French 
army ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the 
corps  under  brigadiers  Monckton  and  Town- 
shend  should  have  time  to  join,  that  the  attack 
might  be  general.  The  very  first  fire  of  the 
enemy  was  sufficient  to  repulse  men  who  had 
lost  all  sense  of  order  and  military  discipline. 
Amherst's  (15th  regiment)  and  the  Highlanders 
alone,  by  the  soldier-like  and  cool  manner  they 
were  formed  in,  would  undoubtedly  have  beaten 
back  the  whole  Canadian  army  if  they  had 
ventured  to  attack  them." 

General  Wolfe  now   changed   his   plan    of 
operations.     Leaving   Ids   position    at    Mont- 


morency, he  re-embarked  his  troops  and 
artillery,  and  landed  at  Point  Levi,  whence  he 
passed  up  the  river  in  transports ;  but  finding 
no  opportunity  of  annoying  the  enemy  above 
the  town,  he  resolved  to  convey  his  troops 
farther  down,  in  boats,  and  land  them  by  night 
within  a  league  of  Cape  Diamond,  with  tlie 
view  of  ascending  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
— which  rise  abruptly,  with  steep  ascent,  from 
the  banks  of  the  river, — and  thus  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  on  the  back  of  the  city, 
where  the  fortifications  were  less  strong.  A 
plan  more  replete  with  dangers  and  difijculties 
could  scarcely  have  been  devised;  but,  from 
the  advanced  period  of  the  season,  it  was  neces- 
sary either  to  abandon  the  enterprise  altogether, 
or  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  city,  whatever 
might  be  the  result.  The  troops,  notwith- 
standing the  recent  disaster,  were  in  high  spirits, 
and  ready  to  follow  their  general  wherever  he 
might  lead  them.  The  commander,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  afflicted  with  a  severe 
dysentery  and  fever,  which  had  debilitated  his 
frame,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  readiness 
of  his  men,  and  to  conduct  the  hazardous 
enterprise  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage 
in  person.  In  order  to  deceive  the  enemy. 
Admiral  Holmes  was  directed  to  move  farther 
up  the  river  on  the  12th  of  September,  but 
to  sail  down  in  the  night  time,  so  as  to  protect 
the  landing  of  the  forces.  These  orders  were 
punctually  obeyed.  About  an  hour  after  mid- 
night of  the  same  day  four  regiments,  the  light 
infantry,  with  the  Highlanders  and  grenadiers, 
were  embarked  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  under 
the  command  of  Brigadiers  Monckton  and 
Murray.  They  were  accompanied  by  General 
Wolfe,  who  was  among  the  first  that  landed. 
The  boats  fell  down  with  the  tide,  keeping 
close  to  the  north  shore  in  the  best  order;  but, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  most  of  the  boats  landed 
a  little  below  the  intended  place  of  disembark- 
ation. "     When  the  troops  were  landed  the  boats 

•"The  French  had  posted  sentries  along  shore 
to  challenge  boats  and  vessels,  and  give  the  alarm 
oeoasionally .  The  first  boat  that  contained  the  English 
troops  being  questioned  accordingly,  a  captain  of 
Eraser's  regiment,  who  had  served  in  Holland,  and 
who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  Erench 
language  and  customs,  answered  without  hesitation 
to  Qui  j)ur?— which  is  their  challenging  word,— Za 
France;  nor  was  he  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  second 
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wore  sent  back  for  the  other  division,  wliich 
was  under  the  command  of  Brigadior-general 
Townshend.  The  ascent  to  the  heights  was 
hy  a  narrow  path,  that  slanted  up  the  precipice 
from  the  hinding-place  ;  tliis  path  the  enemy 
had  broken  up,  and  rendered  almost  impassable, 
by  cross  ditches,  and  they  had  made  an 
intrenchment  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Notwith- 
staTiding  these  difficidties.  Colonel  Howe,  who 
was  the  first  to  land,  ascended  the  woody 
precipices,  with  the  light  infantry  and  the 
Highlanders,  and  dislodged  a  captain's  guard 
which  defended  the  narrow  path.  They  then 
mounted  without  further  molestation,  and 
General  Wolfe,  who  was  among  the  first  to 
gain  the  summit  of  the  hill,  formed  the  troops 
on  the  heights  as  they  arrived.  In  the  ascent 
the  precipice  was  found  to  be  so  steep  and 
dangerous,  that  the  troops  were  obliged  to  climb 
the  rugged  projections  of  the  rocks,  pulling 
themselves  up  by  aid  of  the  branches  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  growing  on  both  sides 
of  the  path.  Though  much  time  was  thus 
necessarily  occupied  In  the  ascent,  yet  such 
was  the  perseverance  of  the  troops,  that  they 
all  gained  the  summit  iu  time  to  enable  the 
general  to  form  in  order  of  battle  before  day- 
break. M.  de  Montcalm  had  now  no  means  left 
of  saving  Quebec  but  by  risking  a  battle,  and 
he  therefore  determined  to  leave  his  stronghold 
and  meet  the  British  in  the  open  field.  Leaving 
his  camp  at  Montmorency,  he  crossed  the  river 
St  Charles,  and,  forming  his  line  with  great 
skiU,  advanced  forward  to  attack  his  opponents. 
His  right  was  composed  of  half  the  pro\'incia} 
troops,  two  battalions  of  regulars,  and  a  body 
of  Canadians  and  Indians;  his  centre,  of  a 
column  of  two  battalions  of  Europeans,  with 

question,  which  wag  much  more  particular  and  difficult. 
When  the  sentinel  demanded,  a  quel  regiment?  the 
captain  replied,  de  la  reine,  which  he  knew,  by  accident, 
to  be  one  of  those  that  composed  the  body  commanded 
by  Bougainville.  The  soldier  took  it  for  granted  this 
w.as  tlie  expected  convoy  (a  convoy  of  provisions  expec- 
ted that  night  for  the  garrison  of  Quebec),  and,  saying 
passe,  allowed  all  the  boats  to  proceed  without  further 
question.  In  the  same  manner  the  other  sentries  were 
deceived  ;  though  one,  more  wary  than  the  rest,  came 
running  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  called.  Pour 
quoi  eM-  ee  que  vcms  ne  parlez  pas  haut  ?  'Why  don't  you 
speak  with  an  audible  voice  ?'  To  this  interrogation, 
wliich  implied  doubt,  the  captain  answered  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  in  a  soft  tone  of  voice, 
Tai  toi  Turns  seruns  eiitendues  I  '  hush  !  we  shall  be  over- 
heard and  discovered.'  Thus  cautioned,  the  sentry 
retired  without  farther  altercation." — Smollett. 


two  field-pieces;  and  his  left  of  one  battalion 
of  regulars,  and  the  remainder  of  the  colonial 
troops.  In  his  front,  among  brushwood  and 
corn-fields,  1500  of  his  best  marksmen  were 
posted  to  gall  the  British  as  they  approached. 
The  British  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines:  the 
first,  consisting  of  the  grenadiers,  15th,  28th, 
35th  Highlanders,  and  58th;  the  47th  regiment 
formed  the  second  line,  or  reserve.  The 
Canadians  and  the  Indians,  who  were  posted 
among  the  brushwood,  kept  up  an  irregular 
galling  fire,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  officers, 
who,  from  their  dress,  were  singled  out  by 
these  marksmen.  The  fire  of  this  body  was, 
in  some  measure,  checked  by  the  advanced  posts 
of  the  British,  who  returned  the  fire;  and  a 
small  gun,  which  was  dragged  up  by  the  sea- 
men from  the  landing-place,  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  did  considerable  execution.  Tha 
French  now  advanced  to  the  charge  with  great 
spirit,  firing  as  they  advanced;  but,  in  con- 
seij^uence  of  orders  they  received,  the  British 
troops  reserved  their  fire  till  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy  had  approached  within  forty  yards 
of  their  Hue.  When  the  enemy  had  come 
within  that  distance,  the  whole  British  Uuo 
poured  in  a  general  and  destructive  discharge 
of  musketry.  Another  discharge  followed, 
which  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  enemy,  that 
they  stopped  short,  and  after  making  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  upon  the  left  of  the  British  line, 
they  began  to  give  way.  At  this  time  General 
Wolfe,  who  had  already  received  two  wounds 
which  he  had  concealed,  was  mortally  wounded 
whilst  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers 
with  fixed  bayonets.  At  this  instant  every 
separate  corps  of  the  British  army  exerted  itself, 
as  if  the  contest  were  for  its  own  peculiar 
honour.  Whilst  the  right  pressed  on  with 
their  bayonets,  Brigadier-general  Murray  briskly 
advanced  with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  soon  broke  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  "  when 
the  Highlanders,  taking  to  their  broad-swords 
fell  in  among  them  with  irresistible  impetuosity, 
and  drove  them  back  with  great  slaughter."* 
The  action  on  the  left  of  the  British  was  not 
so  warm.  A  smart  contest,  however,  took  place 
between  part  of  the  enemy's  right  and  some 
light  infantry,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into 
houses,  which  they  defended  with  great  courage. 
'  General  account  of  the  battle. 
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Duriug  this  attack,  Colonel  Howe,  who  had 
taken  post  with  two  companies  behind  a  copse, 
frequently  sallied  out  on  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy,  whilst  General  Townshend  advanced  in 
platoons  against  their  front.  Ohserv'ing  tho 
left  and  centre  of  the  French  giving  way,  this 
officer,  on  whom  the  command  had  just  de- 
volved in  consequence  of  General  Monokton, 
the  second  in  command,  having  been  danger- 
ously wounded,  hastened  to  the  centre,  and 
finding  that  the  troops  had  got  into  disorder 
in  the  pursuit,  formed  them  again  in  line.  At 
this  moment,  Monsieur  de  Bougainville,  who 
had  marched  from  Cape  Eouge  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  the  British  troops  had  gained  the 
heights,  appeared  in  their  rear  at  the  head  of 
2000  fresh  men.  General  Townshend  im- 
mediately ordered  two  regiments,  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  advance  against  this  body ; 
but  Bougainville  retired  on  their  approach. 
The  wreck  of  the  French  army  retreated  to 
Quebec  and  Point  Levi. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  was  con- 
siderable. About  1000  were  made  prisoners, 
including  a  number  of  officers,  and  about  500 
died  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  death  of  their 
brave  commander,  Montcalm,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  almost  at  the  same  instant  with 
General  Wolfe,  was  a  serious  calamity  to  the 
French  arms.  When  informed  that  his  wound 
was  mortal, — "  So  much  the  better,"  said  he, 
"  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec;" 
Before  his  death  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Townshend,  recommending  the  prisoners  to 
the  generous  humanity  of  the  British.  The 
death  of  the  two  commanders  in-chief,  and  the 
disasters  which  befell  Generals  Monckton  and 
Severergues,  the  two  seconds  in  command,  who 
were  carried  wounded  from  the  field,  are 
remarkable  circumstances  in  the  events  of  this 
day.  This  important  victory  was  not  gained 
without  considerable  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  who,  besides  the  commander-in-chief, 
had  8  officers  and  48  men  killed;  and  43  officers 
and  435  men  wounded.  Of  these,  the  High- 
landers had  Captain  Thomas  Boss  of  Culrossie, 
Lieutenant  Roderick  Macneil  of  Barra,  Alex- 
ander Macdonell,  son  of  Barrisdale,  1  sergeant 
and  14  rank  and  fUe  killed;  and  Captains 
John  Macdonell  of  Lochgarry,  Simon  Eraser 
of  Inverallochy ;  Lieutenants  Macdonell,  son 


of  Kepjioch,  Archibald  Campbell,  Alexandoi 
Campbell,  son  of  Barcaldine,  John  Douglas, 
Alexander  Eraser,  senior ;  and  Ensigns  Jamea 
Mackenzie,  Malcolm  Eraser,  and  Alexandei 
Gregorson;  7  sergeants  and  131  rank  acd  filc^ 
wounded.  Tho  death  of  General  Wolfe  was  a 
national  loss.  Wlien  the  fatal  ball  pierced  the 
breast  of  the  young  hero,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  stand,  and  leaned  upon  the  shoulder 
of  a  lieutenant  who  sat  down  on  the  ground. 
This  officer,  observing  the  French  give  way, 
exclaimed, — "  They  run  !  they  run  !"  "  Who 
run?"  inquired  the  gallant  Wolfe  Avith  great 
earnestness.  When  told  that  it  was  the  French 
who  were  flying:  "What,"  said  he,  "do  the 
cowards  run  abeady  ?  Then  I  die  happy  !"  and 
instantly  expired.^ 

On  the  18th  of  September  the  town  sur- 
rendered, and  a  great  part  of  the  surrounding 
country  being  reduced,  General  Townshend 
embarked  for  England,  leaving  a  garrison  of 
5000  efiective  men  in  Quebec,  under  the  Hon, 
General  James  Murray.  Apprehensive  of  a 
visit  from  a  considerable  Frer(ch  army  stationed 
in  Montreal  and  the  neighbouring  country, 
General  Murray  repaired  the  fortifications,  and 
put  the  town  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence  ; 
but  his  troops  suffered  so  much  from  the  rigours 
of  -ivinter,  and  the  want  cf  vegetables  and  fresh 
provisions,  that,  before  the  end  of  April,  1760, 
the  garrison  was  reduced,  by  death  and  disease, 
to  about  3000  efiective  iqen.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  affairs  when  the  general  received 
intelligence  that  General  de  Levi,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  had  reached 
Point  au  Tremble  with  a  force  of  10,000 
French  and  Canadians,  ajid  500  Indians.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  French  commander  to 
cut  ofl'the  posts  which  the  British  had  establish- 
ed ;  but  General  Murray  defeated  this  scheme, 
by  ordering  the  bridges  over  the  river  Eouge 
to  he  broken  down,  and  the  landing-places  at 
Sylleri  and  Foulon  to  be  secured.  Next  day, 
the  27th  of  April,  he  marched  iu  person  with 
a  strong  detachment  and  two  field-pieces,  and 
took  possession  of  an  advantageous  position, 
which  he  retained  till  the  afternoon,  when  the 
outposts  were  withdrawn,  after  which  he  ra- 
returned  to  Quebec  with  very  little  loss,  although 
the  enemy  pressed  closely  on  his  rear. 
-  SmoUett 
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General  Murray  wiis  now  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  withstanding  a  siege,  or  risking  a 
battle.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  a 
resolution  which  was  deemed  hy  some  military 
men  as  savouring  more  of  youthful  impatience 
and  overstrained  courage,  than  of  judgment ; 
hut  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  beset,  Ln 
the  midst  of  a  hostile  population,  and  the  diffi- 
culties incident  to  a  protracted  siege,  seem  to 
afford  some  justification  for  that  step.  In 
pursuance  of  his  resolution,  the  general  marched 
out  on  the  28th  of  April,  at  half-past  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  formed  his  httle  army  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham.  The  right  wing, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Burton,  consisted  of 
the  15th,  48th,  58th,  and  second  battalion  of 
the  60th,  or  Eoyal  Americans  :  the  left  under 
Colonel  Simon  Fraser,  was  formed  of  the  4Sd, 
23d  "Welsh  fusiliers,  and  the  Highlanders. 
The  35th,  and  the  third  battalion  of  the  60th, 
constituted  the  reserve.  The  right  was  covered 
by  Major  Balling's  corps  of  hght  infantry;  and 
the  loft  by  Captain  Huzzen's  company  of  rangers, 
and  100  volunteers,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Macdonald  of  Eraser's  regiment. 
Observing  the  enemy  in  full  march  in  one 
column.  General  Jlurray  advanced  quickly 
forward  to  meet  them  before  they  should  form 
their  line.  His  light  infantry  coming  in  con- 
tact with  Levi's  advance,  drove  them  back  on 
their  main  body ;  but  pursuing  too  far,  they 
were  furiously  attacked  and  repulsed  in  their 
turn.  They  fell  back  in  such  disorder  on  the 
line,  as  to  impede  their  fire,  and  in  passing 
round  by  the  right  flank  to  the  rear,  uhey 
suffered  much  from  the  fire  of  a  party  who 
wore  endeavouring  to  turn  that  flank.  The 
enemy  having  made  two  desperate  attempts  to 
penetrate  the  right  wing,  the  35  th  regiment 
was  called  up  from  the  reserve,  to  its  support. 
Meanwhile  the  British  left  was  struggling  \vith 
the  enemy,  who  succeeded  so  far,  from  their 
superior  niimbers,  in  their  attempt  to  turn  that 
flank,  that  they  obtained  possession  of  two 
redoubts,  but  were  driven  out  from  both  by 
the  Highlanders,  sword  in  hand.  By  pushing 
forward  fresh  numbers,  however,  the  enemy  at 
last  succeeded  in  forcing  the  loft  wing  to  retire, 
the  right  giving  way  about  the  same  time. 
The  French  did  not  attempt  to  pursue,  but 
allowed  the  British  tc  retire  quietly  within  the 


walls  of  the  city,  and  to  carry  away  their 
wounded.  The  British  had  6  officers,  and  1'51 
rank  and  file  killed ;  and  82  officers,  and  679 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  wounded. 
Among  the  kiUed,  the  Highlanders  had  Captain 
Donald  Macdonald,^  Lieutenant  Cosmo  Gordon 
and  55  non-commissioned  oihcers,  pipers,  and 
privates ;  their  wounded  were  Colonel  Fraser, 
Captains  John  Campbell  of  Dunoon,  Alexander 
Eraser,  Alexander  Macleod,  Charles  Macdonell; 
Lieutenants  Archibald  CampbcU,  son  of 
Glenlyon,  Charles  Stewart,*  Hector  Macdonald, 
John  Macbean,  Alexander  Fraser,  senior, 
Alexander  Campbell,  John  Nairn,  Arthur 
Rose,  Ale.xander  Eraser,  junior,  Simon  Fraser, 
senior,  Archibald  M'Alister,  Alexander  Eraser, 
John  Chisholm,  Simon  Eraser,  junior,  Malcolm 
Fraser,  and  Donald  M'Neil ;  Ensigns  Henry 
Monro,  Eobert  Menzies,  Duncan  Cameron 
(Eassifern),     William    Kobertson,     Alexander 


'  "Captain  Macdonald  was  an  accomplished  high- 
spirited  officer.  He  was  a  second  son  of  Clanranald. 
He  entered  early  in  life  into  the  French  service,  and 
following  Prince  Charles  Edward  to  Scotland,  in  1745, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  along  with  O'Neil,  after- 
wards a  lieutenant-general  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and 
commander  of  the  ex)iedition  against  Algiers  in  1775, 
was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh;  but  being 
Kberated  mthout  trial,  he  returned  to  France,  where  ha 
remained  tUl  1756,  when  he  came  back  to  Scotland, 
and  wits  appointed  to  a  company  in  Eraser's  High- 
landers. On  the  expeditions  against  Louislmrg  and  Que- 
bec he  wasjmuch  in  the  confidence  of  Generals  Amheret, 
\Volfe,  and  Murray,  by  whom  he  was  employed  on  all 
duties  where  more  than  usual  difficulty  and  danger  was 
to  be  encountered,  and  where  more  than  common 
talent,  address,  and  spirited  example  were  required. 
Of  this  several  instances  occurred  at  Louisburg  and 
Quebec."— Stewart's  Sicfcfes. 

*  "  This  officer  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  and 
was  in  Stewart  of  Appin's  regiment,  which  had  seven- 
teen officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Stewart 
kQled,  and  ten  wounded,  at  Culloden.  He  was 
severely  wounded  on  that  occasion,  as  he  was  on  this. 
As  he  lay  in  his  quarters  some  days  aftei-wards,  speak- 
ing to  some  brother  officers  on  the  recent  battles,  he 
exclaimed,  '  From  April  battles  and  MuiTay  generals, 
good  Lord,  deUver  me  !'  alluding  to  his  wound  at  Cul- 
loden, where  the  vanquished  blamed  Lord  George 
Murray,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel  army,  for 
fighting  on  the  best  field  in  the  country  for  regular 
troops,  artillery,  and  cavalry ;  and  likewise  alluding  to 
his  present  wound,  and  to  General  Murray's  conduct  in 
marching  out  of  a  garrison  to  attack  an  enemy,  more 
than  treble  his  numbcTs,  ill  an  open  field,  where  their 
whole  strength  could  be  brought  to  act.  One  of  those  story 
n-tailers  who  are  sometimes  about  headquarters,  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  this  disrespectful  prayer  of  the 
rebellious  clansman  ;  General  Murray,  who  was  a  man  of 
humour  and  of  agenerous  mind,  called  on  the  wounded 
officer  the  following  morning,  and  heartily  wished  him 
better  deliverance  in  the  ne.\t  battle,  when  he  hoped  to 
give  him  occasion  to  pray  in  a  different  manner."— 
Stewart's  Sl:ck!i.es. 
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Gregorson,  and  Malcolm  Eraser,*  and  129  non- 
coipmissioned  officers  and  privates.  The  enemy 
lost  twice  the  number  of  men. 

Shortly  after  the  British  had  retired,  General 
Leri  moved  forward  on  Quebec,  and  having 
taken  up  a  position  close  to  it,  opened  a  fire 
at  five  o'clock.  He  then  proceeded  to  besiege 
the  city  in  form,  and  General  ]\Iarray  made  the 
necessary  dispositions  to  defend  the  place. 
The  siege  was  continued  tUl  the  10th  of  May, 
■when  it  was  suddenly  raised ;  the  enemy  retreat- 
ing with  great  precipitation,  leaving  all  their 
artillery  implements  and  stores  beliind.  This 
tnexpected  event  was  occasioned  by  the  de- 
struction or  capture  of  all  the  enemy's  ships 
above  Quebec,  by  an  English  squadron  which 
had  arrived  in  the  river,  and  the  advance  of 
General  Amherst  on  Montreal.  General  Murray 
left  Quebec  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but  was 
unable  to  overtake  them.  The  junction  of 
General  Murray  with  General  Amlierst,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  the  surrender  of  that  last 
stronghold  of  the  French  in  Canada,  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  service 
of  the  42d  regiment. 

Fraser's  Highlanders  were  not  called  again 
into  active  service  till  the  summer  of  1762, 
when  they  were,  on  theexpeditionunderColonel 
■VViUiam  Amherst,  sent  to  retake  St  John's, 
Newfoundland,  a  detailed  account  of  which 
has  been  given  in  the  notice  of  Montgomery's 
Highlanders.  In  this  service  Captain  Mac- 
donell  of  Fraser's  regiment,  was  mortally 
wounded,  3  rank  and  file  killed,  and  7 
wounded. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  a  number  of 
the  officers  and  men  having  expressed  a  desire 
to  settle  in  North  America,  had  their  wishes 
granted,  and  an  allowance  of  land  given  them. 
The  rest  returned  to  Scotland,  and  were  dis- 
charged. When  the  war  of  the  American 
tevolution  broke  out,  upwards  of  300  of  those 
men  who  had  remained  in  the  country,  enlisted 
in  the  84th  regiment,   in  1775,  and  formed 


'  In  a  journal  kept  by  this  officer,  lent  to  the  editor 
by  the  Hon.  John  Fraser  de  Berry, ' '  Chief  of  the  Frasers 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,"  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Canada,  &c.,  it  is  stated  that  the  78th  had 
about  400  men  in  the  field  on  this  occasion,  half  of 
Whom  had  of  their  own  accord  left  the  hospital  to  take 
part  in  the  fight. 


part  of  two  fine  battalions  embodied  under  the 
name  of  the  Royal  Highland  Emigrants. 

Many  of  the  hundreds  of  Frasers  who  now 
form  so  important  a  part  of  the  population  of 
Canada  claim  descent  from  these  Fraser  High- 
landers who  settled  in  America.  Full  details 
concerning  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  great 
clan  Fraser  have  already  been  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  history  of  that  clan. 

The  loss  of  this  regiment  during  four  years' 
active  service  was — 

In  officers 14 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,       109 


Total, 
Grand  Total, 


Old  Seventy-First  Regiment. 
177S— 1783. 
Raising  of  the  Regiment — American  Revolutionary 
"War — Honoitrable  place  assigned  to  the  regiment — 
Brooklyn — Various  expeditions — Savannah — Boston 
Creek— Defence  of  Savannah — Stony  Point  and 
Verplanks — Cambden — Catawba  River — South  Caro- 
lina— GuUford  Coui-t-house — York  River — Reduc- 
tion of  Regiment. 

The  American  revolutionary  war  requiring 
extraordinary  exertions  on  the  part  of  tho 
Government,  it  was  resolved  in  1775  to 
revive  Fraser's  Highlanders,  by  raising  two 
battalions,  under  the  auspices  of  Colonel  Fraser, 
who,  for  his  services,  had  been  rewarded 
by  King  George  III.  with  a  grant  of  the  family 
estates  of  Lovat,  which  had  been  forfeited  in 
1746.  In  his  exertions  to  raise  the  battalions, 
Colonel  Fraser  was  warmly  assisted  by  his  offi- 
cers, of  whom  no  less  than  six,  besides  himself, 
were  chiefs  of  clans,  and  within  a  few  months 
after  the  letters  of  service  were  issued,  two 
battalions  of  2340  Highlanders  were  raised,  and 
assembled  first  at  StirKng,  and  afterwards  at 
Glasgow,  in  April  1776.  The  following  were 
the  names  of  the  officers  : — 

FIRST  BATTALION. 

Colonel. — The  Honourable  Simon  Fraser  of  Lovat, 
died  in  1782,  a  lieutenant-general. 

Lieutenant-ColoTwl. — Sir  William  Erskine  of  Torry, 
died  in  1795,  a  lieutenant-general. 
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John  Macdonell  of  Lochgarry,  died  in  1789,  colonel. 
Duncan  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  retired  from  the  foot- 
guards  in  1791,  died  in  1820. 

Captains. 
Simon  Fraser,  died  lieutenant-general  in  1812. 
Duncan  Chisholm  of  Chisholm. 
Colin  Mackenzie,  died  general  in  1818. 
Francis  Skelly,  died  in  India,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 

94th  regiment.  ,.    ,    . 

Hamilton   Maxwell,    brother   of   Monreith,    died   in 

India  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  74th  regiment,  1794. 
John  Campbell,   son   of  Lord  Stonefield,   died  lieu- 

tenant-colonel  of  the  2d  battalion  of  42d  regiment 

at  Madras,  1784. 
Norman  Macleod  of  Macleod,  died  lieutenant-general, 

1796. 
Sir  James  Baird  of  Saughtonhall. 
Charles  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  died  1776. 

Lieutenants. 
Charles  Campbell,  son  of  Ardchattan, 

killed  at  Catauba. 
John  Macdongall. 
Colin  Mackenzie. 
John  Nairne,  son  of  Lord  Nnirne. 
William  Nairne,  aft«rwards  Lord  Nairne. 
Charles  Gordon. 
David  Kinloch. 

Thomas  Tause,  kQled  at  Savannah. 
William  Sinclair. 
Hugh  Fraser. 
Alexander  Fraser. 
Thomas  Fraser,  son  of  Leadclune. 
Dougald  Campbell,  son  of  Craignish. 
Robert  Macdonald,  son  of  Sauda. 
Alexander  Fraser. 
Roderick  Macleod. 
John  Ross. 
Patrick  Gumming. 
Thomas  Hamilton. 

Ensigns. 
Archibald  Campbell. 
Henry  Mac]>herson. 
John  Grant. 

Robert  Campbell,  son  Of  Ederline. 
Allan  Malcolm. 
John  Murchison. 
Angus  Macdonell 
Peter  Fraser. 
;«(•«.— Hugh  Blair,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Adjutant. — Donald  Cameron. 
Quarter-master.  —David  Campbell. 
-WiUiam  Fraser. 


SECOND  BATTALION. 

Colonel. — Simon  Fra.ser. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Archibald  Campbell,  died  lieutenant-general,  1792. 

Majors. 

Norman  Lamont,  son  of  the  Laird  of  Lament. 

Robert  Meniies,  killed  in  Boston  harbour,  1776. 

Captains. 
Antnis  Mackintosh  of  Kellachy,  formerly  Captain  in 
Keith's  Highlanders,  died  in  South  Carolina,  1780. 
Patrick  Campbell,  son  of  Glenure. 
Andrew  Lawrie. 


jEneas  Mackinto.sh  of  Mackintosh. 

Charles     Cameron,     son     of     Fassifern,     killed    at 

Savannah,  1779. 
Creorge  Munro,  son  of  Culcairn. 
Boyd  Porterfield. 
Law  Robert  Campbell. 

LieuteTmnts. 
Robert  Hutchison. 
Alexander  Sutherland. 
Archibald  Campbell. 
Hugh  Lamont. 
Robert  Duncanson. 
George  Stewart. 
Charles  Barrington  Mackenzie. 
James  Christie. 
James  Fraser. 

Dougald  Campbell,  son  of  Achnaba. 
Lodovick  Colquhoun,  sou  of  Luss. 
John  Mackenzie. 
Hugh  Campbell,  son  of  Glenure. 
John  Campbell. 
Arthur  Forbes. 
Patrick  Campbell. 
Archibald  Maclean. 
David  Ross. 
Thomas  Fraser. 

Archibald  Balnevis,  son  of  Edradour. 
Robert  Grant. 
Thomas  Fraser. 

Ensigns. 
William  Gordon. 
Charles  Main. 
Archibald  Campbell. 
Donald  Cameron. 

SmoUett  Campbell,  son  of  Craignish. 
Gilbert  Waugh. 
William  Bala. 
John  Grant. 

Chaplain. — Malcolm  Nicholson. 
.    Adjutant.— Archibidd  Campbell. 
Quarter -master. — J.  Ogilvie. 
Surgeon. — Colin  Chisholm,  afterwards  physician  iu 


At  the  time  when  the  regiment  was  mustered 
in  Glasgow,  there  were  nearly  6000  HigHanders 
in  that  city,  of  whom  3000  belonging  to  the 
4  2d  and  7 1  st  regiments  were  raised  and  brought 
from  the  North  in  ten  weeks.  A  finer  and  a 
more  healthy  and  robust  body  of  men  could  I 
not  have  been  anywhere  selected;  and  theiil 
conduct  was  so  laudable  and  exemplary  as  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants,  between] 
whom  and  the  soldiers  the  greatest  cordiality 
prevailed.  So  great  was  the  desire  of  the 
Highlanders  to  enlist  into  this  new  regiment,] 
that  before  leaving  Glasgow  for  embarkation, ' 
it  was  found  that  more  men  had  arrived  thauj 
were  required,  and  it  became  necessary,  there- j 
fore,  to  leave  some  of  them  behind  ;  but  unwill-i 
ing  to  remain,  several  of  these  stole  on  board  I 
the  transports,  and  were  not  discovered  tiU 
the    licet    was    at    sea.     There    were   others, 
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however,  who  did  not  evince  the  same  ardour 
to  accompany  their  countrymen.  A  body  of 
120  men  had  been  raised  on  the  forfeited  estate 
of  Captain  Cameron  of  Loohiel,  by  the  ancient 
tenants,  with  the  view  of  securing  him  a 
cnmpany.  Lochiel  was  at  the  time  in  London, 
and  being  indisposed,  was  unable  to  join  the 
regiment.  His  men  were  exceedingly  disap- 
I  pointed  at  not  meeting  their  chief  and  captain 
I  at  Glasgow,  and  when  they  received  orders  to 
j  embark,  they  hesitated,  as  they  believed  that 
some  misfortune  had  befallen  him  ;  but  General 
Eraser,  with  a  persuasive  eloquence,  in  which 
he  was  well  skilled,  removed  their  scruples  ; 
and  as  Captain  Cameron  of  Fassifern,  a  friend 
and  near  relation  of  Lochiel,  was  appointed  to 
the  company,  they  cheerfully  consented  to 
embark.'  Wlien  Lochiel  board  of  the  conduct 
of  his  men  he  hastened  to  Glasgow,  though  he 
had  not  recovered  from  the  severe  illness  which 
had  detained  him  in  London  ;  but  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey  brought  on  a  return  of  his  com- 
plaint, to  which  he  fell  a  victim  in  a  few  weeks. 
His  death  was  greatly  lamented,  as  he  was 
universally  respected. 

Some  time  after  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  it 
was  scattered  in  a  violent  gale,  and  several  of 
the  ships  were  attacked  singly  by  American 
privateers.  One  of  these,  with  eight  guns, 
attacked  a  transport  with  two  six  pounders 
only,  having  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  ^neas) 
Macintosh  and  his  company  on  board.  Having 
spent  all  their  ammunition,  the  transport  bore 
down  upon  the  privateer  to  board  her ;  but  the 
latter  sheered  off,  and  the  transport  proceeded 
on  her  voyage. 

Another  transport,  having  Colonel  Arcbibald 
Campbell  and  Major  Menzies  on  board,  was 
not  so  fortunate.  Ignorant  of  the  evacuation 
of  Boston  by  General  Howe,  they  sailed  into 

'  "  Wliile  General  Fraser  was  speaking  in  Gaelic  to 
the  men,  an  old  Highlander,  who  had  accompanied 
Us  son  to  Glasgow,  was  leaning  on  his  staff  gazing  at 
the  general  with  great  earnestness.  When  he  had 
finished,  the  old  man  walked  up  to  him,  and  with  that 
easy  familiar  intercourse  which  in  those  days  subsisted 
between  the  Highlanders  and  theirsuperiors,  shookhim 
by  the  hand,  exclaiming,  '  Simon,  jou  are  a  good  sol- 
dier, and  speak  like  a  man  ;  as  long  as  you  live,  Simon 
of  Lovat  will  never  die  ; '  alluding  to  the  general's 
address  and  manner,  which,  as  was  said,  resembled 
much  that  of  his  father.  Lord  Lovat,  whom  the  old 
Highlanders  knew  perfectly.  The  late  General  Sir 
George  Beckwith  witnessed  the  above  scene,  and  often 
spoke  of  it  with  much  interest."— Stewart's  Sketches. 


Boston  harbour,  and  were  instantly  attacked 
by  three  privateers  fuU  of  men.  The  transport 
beat  off  lier  antagonists,  but  expended  all  her 
ammunition,  and  getting  her  rudder  disabled 
by  a  shot,  she  grounded  under  a  battery,  and 
was  forced  to  surrender.  Major  Menzies  and 
seven  men  were  killed,  and  Colonel  Campbell 
and  the  rest  were  made  prisoners.  The  deatli 
of  Major  Menzies  was  a  great  loss,  as  from 
bis  great  military  experience  he  was  particularly 
well  qttalified  to  discipline  the  corps  which  had 
not  yet  undergone  the  process  of  drilling. 

The  regiment  joined  the  army  under  General 
Howe  in  Staten  island,  and  though  totally 
undisciplined,  the  71st  was  immediately  put 
in  front,  the  general  judging  well  from  the 
experience  he  had  had  of  Eraser's  Highlanders 
in  the  seven  years'  war,  that  their  bravery,  if 
engaged  before  being  disciplined,  would  make 
up  for  their  want  of  discipKne.  The  regiment 
was  divided,  the  grenadiers  being  placed  in  the 
battalion  under  the  Hon.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles  Stewart,  and  the  other  companies, 
which  were  formed  into  three  small  battalions, 
formed  a  brigade  under  Sir  WUliam  Erskine. 

The  first  affair  in  which  they  were  engaged 
was  the  battle  of  Brooklyn,  referred  to  in  the 
notice  of  the  4  2d.  In  this  action  they  fully 
justified  the  expectations  of  the  commander. 
They  displayed,  in  common  with  the  other 
troops,  great  eagerness  to  push  the  enemy  to 
extremities,  and  compel  them  to  abandon  the 
strong  position  they  had  taken  up  ;  but  from  a 
desire  to  save  the  lives  of  his  troops.  General 
Howe  restrained  their  ardour  by  recalling  the 
right  wing,  in  which  the  grenadiers  were,  from 
the  attack.  The  loss  sustained  on  this  occasion 
by  the  71st  was  3  rank  and  file  kUled,  and  2 
sergeants  and  9  rank  and  file  wounded. 

The  regiment  passed  the  winter  at  Amboy. 
The  next  campaign  was  spent  in  skirmishes,  in 
some  of  which  the  regiment  was  engaged. 
They  were  also  employed  in  the  expeditions 
against  Willsborough  and  Westfield,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1 7  77.  They 
afterwards  embarked  for  the  Chesapeake,  and 
part  of  them  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Brandywine.  They  embarked  for  New  York 
in  November,  where  they  received  an  accession 
of  200  recruits  from  Scotland.  Along  with 
100  more  from  the  hospital,  they  were  formed 
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into  a  corps  under  Captain  Colin  (afterwards 
Gnneral)  Mackenzie.  This  small  corps  acted 
as  light  infantr}',  and  formed  part  of  an  expedi. 
tion  sent  up  the  New  Eiver  to  make  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  General  Burgoyne's  movements. 
This  corps  led  a  successful  assault  on  Fort 
Montgomery  on  the  6th  of  October,  in  which 
they  displayed  great  courage,  In  the  year  1778 
the  71st  regiment  was  employed  in  the  Jerseys, 
under  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  which  excursion 
an  occasion  occurred  for  distinguishing  them- 
selves. 

On  the  29th  of  November  1777,  an  expedi- 
tion, of  which  the '71st  formed  a  part,  destined 
against  Savannah,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  saded 
from  Sandy  Hook,  and  reached  the  river  of 
that  name  about  the  end  of  December,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  who 
had  been  exchanged  this  year.  The  1st  bat- 
talion and  the  light  infantry,  having  landed  a 
Uttle  below  the  town.  Captain  Cameron,  an 
"officer  of  high  spirit  and  great  promise," 
instantly  pushed  forward  to  attack  the  advanced 
post  of  the  enemy,  when  he  and  three  men 
were  kUled  by  a  volley.  The  remainder 
advancing,  charged  the  enemy  and  drove  them 
back  on  the  main  body  drawn  up  in  line  in  an 
open  plain  behind  the  town.  As  soon  as  the 
disembarkation  was  fkiished.  Colonel  Campbell 
formed  his  army  in  line,  and  whilst  he  detached 
Sir  James  Baird  with  the  light  infantry,  to  get 
round  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  by  a  narrow 
path,he  sent  the  corps,  lately  Captain  Cameron's, 
to  get  round  the  left.  The  attention  of  the 
enemy  being  occupied  by  the  army  in  front, 
they  neglected  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
flanking  parties,  who,  on  reaching  their  ground, 
made  signals  to  the  front  to  advance.  These 
being  instantly  answered,  the  enemy  now 
perceived  they  were  nearly  surrounded,  and 
turning  their  backs  fled  in  great  disorder.  They 
suff'ered  severely  from  the  light  infantry,  wliu 
closed  in  upon  their  flanks;  they  had  100  men 
killed,  and  500  wounded  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  British  had  only  4  soldiers  killed  and  5 
wounded.  Tlie  town  then  surrendered,  and 
the  British  took  possession  of  all  the  shipping 
and  stores  and  45  pieces  of  cannon. 

Colonel  Campbell  now  advanced  into  the 
interior,  and  entered  Augusta,  a  town  150  miles 
distant  from  Savannah,  where  he  established 


himself.  Meanwhile  General  Prevost,  having 
arrived  at  Savannah  from  Florida,  assumed  the 
command.  Judging  the  ground  occupied  too 
extensive,  he  evacuated  Augusta.  The  Ame- 
ricans, taking  courage  from  this  retrograde 
movement,  assembled  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  harassed  the  rear  of  the  British.  The 
Loyalists  in  the  interior  were  greatly  dispirited, 
and,  being  left  unprotected,  suffered  much  from 
the  disaffected.  The  winter  was  spent  in 
making  some  inroads  into  the  interior,  to  keep 
the  Americans  in  check.  About  this  time 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Maitland  succeeded  to  th« 
command  of  the  regiment,  in  consequence  of 
the  return  of  Colonel  Campbell  to  England,  on 
leave  of  absence. 

The  regiment  remained  almost  inactive  till 
the  month  of   February    1779,  when  it   was 
employed  in  an  enterprise  against  Boston  Creek,    , 
a  strong  position  defended  by  upwards  of  2000   I 
men, besides  1000  occupied  in  detached  stations.    ' 
The  front  of  this  position  was  protected  by  a 
deep  swamp,  and  the  only  approach  in  that 
way  was  by  a  narrow  causeway ;  on  each  flank 
were  thick  woods  nearly  impenetrable,  except 
by  the  drier  parts  of  the  swamps  which  inter- 
sected them ;  but  the  position  was  more  open 
in  the  rear.     To  dislodge  the  enemy  from  this 
stronghold,  wliich  caused  considerable  annoy- 
ance, Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncan  Macpherson,' 
with  the  first  battalion  of  the  71st,  was  directed 
to  march  upon  the  front  of  the  position ;  whilst 
Colonel     Prevost,     and     Lieutenant-Colonels 
Maitland  and  Macdonald,  with  the  2d  battalioa, 
the  light  infantry,  and  a  party  of  provincials, 
were  ordered  to  attempt  the  rear  by  a  circuitous  . 
route  of  many  mdes.     These  combined  move-  i 
ments  were  executed  with  such  precision,  that,  i 
in    ten    minutes    after    Colonel    Macpherson  ; 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  causeway  in  front,  | 
the   fire   of  the  body  in  the  rear  was  heard,  j 
Sir-  James  Baird,  with  the  light  infantry,  rushing  j 
through  the  openings  in  the  swamps  on  the  . 
left  flank,  the  enemy  were  overpowered  after  a 
short  resistance.     In  this  afi'air  the  Highlanders 
had  3  soldiers  killed,  and  1  officer  and  12  rank  , 
and  file  wounded.  ( 

7  This  officer  was  called  Duncan  of  the  Kiln,  from  the  j 
circumstance  ofliis  being  born  in  an  old  malt-kiln,  which  . 
was  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  residence  for  his  mother,  j 
after  the  destruction  of  his  father's  castle  of  Cluny,  m  j 
1745.  I 
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General  Prevost  next  determined  to  dislodge 
a  considerable  forre  under  General  Lincoln 
stationed  on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the 
river.  With  the  troops  lately  so  successful  at 
Brien's  Creek,  he  crossed  the  river  ten  miles 
below  the  enemy's  position.  Whilst  the  gene 
ral  advanced  on  their  front,  he  ordered  the 
71st  to  attack  their  rear  by  a  circuitous  march 
of  several  miles.  Guided  by  a  party  of  Creek 
Indians,  the  Highlanders  entered  a  woody 
swamp  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in  traversing 
which  they  were  frequently  up  to  the  shoulders 
in  the  swamp.  They  cleared  the  woods  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  their  am- 
munition destroyed.  They  were  now  within 
half  a  mUe  of  the  enemy's  rear,  and  although 
General  Prevost  had  not  yet  moved  from  his 
position,  the  Highlanders  instantly  attacked 
and  drove  the  enemy  from  their  position  with- 
out sustaining  any  loss. 

Emboldened  by  this  partial  success,  the 
general  made  an  attempt  upon  Charleston;  but 
after  summoning  the  town  to  surrender,  he  was 
induced,  by  the  approach  of  the  American 
general,  Lincoln,  with  a  large  force,  to  desist, 
and  determined  to  return  to  his  former  quarters 
in  Georgia.  As  the  Americans  were  in  arms, 
and  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  principal 
pass  on  the  route,  he  was  forced  to  return  by 
the  sea-coast,  a  course  very  injurious  to  the 
troops,  as  they  had  to  march  through  unfre- 
quented woods,  and  salt  water  marshes  and 
swamps,  where  they  could  not  obtain  fresh 
water.  In  this  retreat,  the  British  force  was 
separated  in  consequence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Prevost,  the  Quarter-master-general,  who  had 
gone  with  a  party  on  a  foraging  excursion, 
having  removed  part  of  a  bridge  of  boats  lead- 
ing to  John's  Island.  The  enemy,  who  had 
5000.  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  endeavoured 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  and 
pushed  forward  2000  men  with  some  artillery, 
to  attack  a  battalion  of  the  Highlanders  and 
some  Hessians  under  Colonel  Maitland,  who 
were  placed  in  a  redoubt  at  Stone  Ferry,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  foraging  party. 
Hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  Colonel 
Maitland  sent  out  Captain  Colin  Campbell, » 
with  4  officers  and  56   men,  to  reconnoitre. 


Whilst  this  small  party  was  standing  on  an 
open  field,  the  enemy  emerged  from  a  thick 
wood.  Eegardless  of  the  inequality  of  numbers. 
Captain  Campbell  attacked  the  enemy  with 
great  vivacity ;  and  a  desperate  contest  took 
place,  in  which  all  the  Highlanders  and  officers, 
except  7  of  the  soldiers,  fell.  When  Captain 
Campbell  was  struck,  he  desired  such  of  his 
men  as  were  able  to  retire  to  the  redoubt;  but 
they  refused  to  obey,  as  they  considered  that 
if  they  left  their  officers  behind  in  the  field, 
they  would  bring  a  lasting  disgrace  on  them- 
selves. The  enemy,  unexpectedly,  ceased 
firing,  and  the  7  men,  availing  themselves  of 
the  respite,  retired,  carrying  their  wounded  offi- 
cers along  with  them,  followed  by  such  of  the 
soldiers  as  were  able  to  walk.  The  enemy 
then  advanced  on  the  redoubt,  and  the  Hessians 
having  got  into  confusion,  they  forced  an 
entrance ;  but  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Highlanders,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  enemy  were  preparing  for  another 
attack,  but  the  second  battalion  of  the  High 
landers  having  come  up,  the  Americans  retired 
with  considerable  loss. 

After  this  aifair,  General  Prevost  retired 
with  the  main  body  towards  Savannah,  leaving 
behind  him  700  men  under  Colonel  Maitland, 
who  took  up  a  position  in  the  island  of  Port 
Eoyal.  In  the  month  of  September  1779,  the 
Count  D'Estaing  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Georgia 
with  a  large  fleet,  with  troops  on  board,  for  the 
purpose  of  retaking  Savannah,  then  garrisoned 
by  1100  effective  men,  including  one  battalion 
of  the  71st.  The  town,  situated  on  a  sandy 
plain,  gently  declining  towards  the  south,  had 
few  natural  or  artificial  means  of  defence,  and  as 
the  force  about  to  attack  it  was  said  to  exceed 
12,000  men,  the  British  general  had  nothing  to 
rely  upon  but  the  energy  and  firmness  of  his 
troops.  The  Count,  on  landing,  made  regular 
approaches,  and  summoned  the  town  to  sur- 
render. In  the  absence  of  Colonel  Maitland's 
detachment  in  Port  Eoyal,  time  was  of  import- 
ance, and  being  demanded,  wasgranted.  Colonel 
Maitland,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy, 
instantly  set  out  for  Savannah ;  but  finding 
the  principal  passes  and  fords  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  he  made  a  wide  circuit ;  and 
after  a  most  tedious  march  through  marshes 
and  woods  hitherto  considered  impassable,  be 
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reached  Savanuaii  before  General  Prevost  had 
returned  a  definitive  answer  to  D'Estaing's 
summons. 

Having  thus  accomplished  his  object,  Gene- 
ral Prevost  made  immediate  preparations  to 
defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
being  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  abilities  of 
Captain  Moncrieff,  the  chief  engineer,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  assisted 
by  the  Negro  population,  the  town  was  put  in 
a  good  state  of  defence  before  the  enemy  had 
completed  their  approaches.  During  these 
operations,  several  sorties  were  made  by  the 
garrison.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
September,  Major  Colin  Graham  sallied  out 
with  the  light  company  of  the  16th  and  the 
Highlanders,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
outworks,  with  the  loss  of  14  oflScers,  and  145 
men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  In  this 
affair.  Lieutenant  Henry  Macpherson  of  the 
71st  and  3  privates  were  lolled,  and  15  wounded. 
In  another  sortie.  Major  ]Macarthur  with  the 
piquets  of  the  Highlanders  advanced  with  such 
caution,  that,  after  a  few  rounds,  the  Americans 
and  French,  mistaking  their  object,  fired  on 
each  other,  and  killed  50  men,  during  which 
encounter  he  retired  without  loss. 

Havingcompletedhisarrangements,D'Estaing 
made  an  assault,  on  the  9th  of  October,  before 
day-break,  with  all  his  forces.  Owing  to  a 
thick  fog,  and  the  darkness  of  the  morning,  it 
was  some  time  before  the  besieged  could  ascer- 
tain in  what  direction  the  principal  attack  was 
to  be  made.  As  soon  as  daylight  appeared, 
the  French  and  American  forces  were  seen 
advancing  in  three  columns,  D'Estaing  leading 
the  right  in  person.  By  taking  too  large  a 
circuit,  the  left  column  got  entangled  in  a 
swamp,  and  being  exposed  to  the  girns  of  the 
garrison,  feU  into  confusion,  and  was  unable  to 
advance.  The  heads  of  the  right  and  centre 
columns  suffered  greatly,  from  a  weU-directed 
fire  from  the  batteries ;  but  they  stiU  persevered 
in  advancing ;  the  men  in  the  rear  supplying 
the  place  of  those  who  fell  in  front.  When 
the  enemy  reached  the  first  redoubt,  the  contest 
became  furious ;  many  of  them  entered  the 
ditch,  and  some  of  them  oven  ascended  and 
planted  the  colours  on  the  parapet,  where  they 
were  killed.  The  first  man  who  mounted  was 
stabbed  by  Captain  Tawse  of  the  71st,  who 


commanded  the  redoubt,  and  the  Captain  him- 
self was  shot  dead  by  the  man  who  followed. 
The  grenadiers  of  the  60th  came  up  to  the  sup- 
port of  Captain  Archibald  Campbell,  who  had 
assumed  the  command  of  the  redoubt,  and  the 
enemy's  column,  being  attacked  on  both  sides, 
was  broken  and  driven  back  with  precipita- 
tion. 

In  this  enterprise  the  enemy  are  supposed  to 
have  lost  1500  men  killed,  -wounded,  and  pri- 
soners. The  British  had  only  3  officers  and 
36  soldiers  kUled,  and  2  officers  and  60  men 
wounded.  The  Americans  retired  to  South 
CaroHna,  and  the  French  to  their  ships.  The 
garrison  before  the  siege  was  sickly,  but  during 
active  operations,  the  disease  was  in  a  manner 
suspended,  an  affect  which  has  been  often 
observed  in  the  army.  After  the  cause  of 
excitement  was  over,  by  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
the  men  relapsed,  and  one-fourth  of  them  were 
sent  to  the  hospital.^ 

The  grenadiers  of  the  71st  were  not  employed 
in  Georgia,  but  were  posted  at  Stony  Point  and 
Verplanks,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which 
places  had  been  recently  taken  from  the  enemy. 
Wishing  to  make  amends  for  allo-sving  his  post 
to  be  surprised  by  Major-General  Sir  Charles    , 
Grey,  the  American  general,  Wayne,  was  sent    j 
to  retake  the  posts  of  Stony  Point  and  Ver-    ' 
planks.     Accordingly,  with  a  body  of  troops, 
he  proceeded  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  15th  of  July  1779,  and  taking  post  in  a   , 
hoUow  within  two  miles  of  the  fort,  advanced 
unperceived,  about  midnight,  in  two  columns.    • 
One  of  these  gained  the  summit,  on  which  the 
fort  stood,  without  being  observed,  and  the 
garrison  being  surprised,  surrendered  after  a 
short  resistance,  with  the  loss  of  17   soldiers   i 


•  One  of  the  first  who  died  was  the  Honourable  i 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Maitlaud,  son  of  the  Earlof  Lauder-  i 
dale.     He  was  an  able  and  an  enterprising  officer,  and 

attracted  the  particular  notice  of  General  Washington,  | 
with  whom  he   was  personally  acquainted.     During 

some  of  the  operations,  which  brought  them  into  occa-  i 

sional  collision,  Colonel  Maitland  jocularly  notified  to  i 

the  American  general,  that,  to  enable  him  todistinguisli  ^ 

the  Highlanders,  so  that  he  might  do  justice  to  their  < 

exploits,  in  annoying   his  posts,  and  obstnicting  his  | 

convoys  and  detachments,  they  would  in  future  wear  a  j 

red  feather  in  their  bonnets.     Fraser's  Highlanden  ' 

accordingly  put  the  red  feather  in  their  bonnets,  which  I 

they  wore  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.     This  must  | 
not  be  confounded  with  the  red  feather  of  the  42d,  the 

origin  of  which  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  that  i 
regiment. 
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killed,  and  3  officers  and  72  privates  wounded. 
The  piquet,  which  was  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Gumming  of  the  71st,  resisted  one  of 
the  columns  till  almost  all  the  men  composing 
it  were  killed  or  wounded.  Lieutenant  Gum- 
ming was  among  the  latter. 

After  the  surrender  of  Gharleston  on  the 
12th  of  May  1780,  to  the  forces  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  Lord  GornwaUis  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  southern  provinces. 
Having  projected  an  excursion  into  the  interior, 
he  was  joined  by  the  71st,  which  had  remained 
at  Savannah  in  quarters  during  the  winter. 
la  the  beginning  of  June,  the  army,  amounting 
to  2500,  reached  Gambden,  and  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  general  making  that 
place  his  head  quarters.  The  American  gene- 
ral. Gates,  having,  in  July,  assembled  a  force 
of  7000  men,  took  up  a  position  at  Eugley's 
Mill,  nearly  twelve  miles  from  Gambden. 
Determined  to  surprise  and  attack  the  enemy, 
the  British  general  moved  forward  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  August;  whilst,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  the  American  commander 
left  his  position  at  the  very  same  hour,  with 
the  same  intention.  It  was  full  moon,  and 
the  sky  was  unclouded.  Before  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  advanced  guards  met  half- 
way, and  exchanged  some  shots ;  but  both 
generals,  ignorant  of  each  other's  strength, 
drelined  a  general  action,  and  lay  on  their  arms 
till  morning.  The  ground  on  which  the  armies 
lay  was  a  sandy  plain,  with  straggling  trees, 
but  a  part  on  the  left  of  the  British  was  soft 
and  boggy.  Each  army  prepared  for  battle,  by 
forming  line.  The  British  right  consisted  of 
the  light  infantry  and  the  Welsh  fusileers  ; 
the  33d  regiment  and  the  volunteers  of  Ireland 
formed  the  centre ;  and  the  provincials  com- 
posed the  left,  having  the  marshy  ground  in 
their  front.  Whilst  this  formation  was  going 
on,  Captain  Charles  Campbell,  who  commanded 
the  Highland  light  companies  on  the  right, 
mounted  the  stump  of  an  old  tree  to  reconnoitre, 
and  perceiving  the  enemy  in  motion,  as  if  they 
intended  to  turn  his  flank,  he  leaped  down, 
muttering  to  himself,  "  I'U  see  you  damned 
first,"  and  calling  to  his  men,  said,  "  Remember 
you  are  light  infantry ;  remember  you  are 
Highlanders  : — charge  !"  The  Highlanders  in- 
stantly  rushed   forward,    and    such    was    the 


impetuosity  of  the  attack,  that  the  division  of 
the  enemy  which  was  to  have  surrounded  the 
right  of  the  British  was  completely  broken, 
and  driven  from  the  field  before  the  battle 
commenced  in  the  other  parts  of  the  line.  In 
the  contest  which  took  place  between  these, 
the  centre  of  the  enemy  gained  ground  ;  but 
neither  party  seeming  disposed  to  advance,  a 
pause  of  a  few  minutes  took  place,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  during  which  both  parties 
remained  stationary  without  firing  a  shot. 
Whilst  matters  were  in  this  state  Lord  Com- 
wallis  ordered  the  corps  in  the  centre  to  open 
their  right  and  left ;  and  when  a  considerable 
space  intervened,  he  directed  the  Highlanders, 
who  were  getting  impatient  at  being  left  in  the 
rear,  whilst  their  friends  were  fighting  in  front, 
to  advance  and  occupy  the  vacant  space. 
When  the  Highlanders  had  taken  their  ground, 
his  lordship  cried  out,  "  My  brave  Highlanders, 
now  is  your  time  !"  The  words  were  scarcely 
uttered,  when  they  rushed  forward,  accom- 
panied by  the  33d,  and  the  volunteers  of 
Ireland.  The  charge  was  irresistible,  and  the 
centre  of  the  enemy  was  completely  over- 
thrown. Meanwhile  the  right  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  the  fire, 
advanced  unperceived,  and  gained  the  ground 
on  which  the  Highlanders  had  been  formerly 
posted  as  a  reserve.  Unaware  of  the  fate  of 
their  companions,  they  gave  three  cheers  for 
victory  ;  but  their  joy  was  of  short  duration,  for, 
the  smoke  immediately  clearing  up,  they  saw 
their  mistake  ;  and  a  party  of  Highlanders  turn- 
ing on  them,  the  greater  part  threw  down  their 
arms,  whilst  the  remainder  flew  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  decisive 
action  was  3  officers  and  66  men  killed,  and 
17  officers  and  226  rank  and  file  wounded. 
Lieutenant  Archibald  Campbell  and  3  soldiers 
of  the  71st  were  killed,  and  Captain  Hugh 
Campbell,  Lieutenant  John  Grant,  2  sergeants, 
and  30  privates  wounded.^ 

Though  the  battle    of  the  16th  of  August 

'  In  a  letter  communicated  to  General  Stewart  by 
Dr  Chisholm  of  Bristol,  an  eye-vritness,  the  writer  says 
that  there  were  many  acts  of  individual  prowess.  One 
will  suffice.  "  A  tough  stump  of  a  Sutherland  High- 
lander, of  the  name  of  Mackay,  afterwards  my  own  bat- 
man, entered  the  battle  with  his  bayonet  perfectly 
straight,  and  brought  it  out  twisted  like  a  cork-screw, 
and  with  his  own  hand  Lad  put  to  death  seven  of  tli» 
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was  decisive,  yet  as  General  Sumpter  with  a 
strong  corps  occupied  positions  on  the  Catawba 
river,  which  commanded  the  road  to  Charles- 
ton, it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  him.  For 
this  purpose  Colonel  Tarleton  was  directed  to 
proceed  with  the  cavalry,  and  a  corps  of  light 
infantry,  under  Captain  Charles  Campbell  of 
the  71st.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  they 
came  in  sight  of  Fishing-Creek,  and  observing 
some  smoke  at  a  short  distance  on  their  right, 
the  sergeant  of  the  advanced  guard  halted  his 
party,  and  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  He 
observed  an  encampment  with  arms  piled,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  sentinels  and 
some  persons  employed  in  cooking,  the  soldiers 
were  reposing  in  groups  apparently  asleep. 
The  sergeant  reporting  what  he  had  seen  to 
Captain  Campbell,  the  latter,  who  commanded 
in  front,  fearing  a  discovery,  formed  such  of 
the  cavalry  as  had  come  up,  and  with  40  of 
the  Highlander  light  infantry  rushed  quickly 
forward,  secured  the  pUed  arms,  and  surprised 
the  camp.  The  success  was  complete  ;  a  few 
men  were  killed,  nearly  500  surrendered 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  fled  in  all  directions. 
The  loss  was  trifling,  but  the  Highlanders  had 
in  an  especial  manner  to  regret  the  death  of 
Captain  Campbell,  who  was  killed  by  a  random 
shot. 

The  American  general,  Morgan,  having  en- 
tered South  Carolina,  in  December  1780, 
with  about  1100  men.  Colonel  Tarleton  was 
detached  with  some  infantry,  of  which  the 
first  battalion  of  the  71st  formed  a  part,  and 
a  small  body  of  cavalry.  On  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  January  1781,  intelligence  was 
received  that  General  Morgan  was  posted  on  a 
rising  ground  in  front,  which  was  thinly 
covered  with  pine  trees.  The  front  line  was 
drawn  up  on  the  top  of  the  rising  ground,  and 
the  second,  four  hundred  paces  in  rear  of  the 
first.  Colonel  Tarleton  instantly  formed  in 
order  of  battle.  In  front  he  placed  the  7th, 
or  fusileers,  the  infantry  of  the  British  legion, 
and  the  light  infantry  ;  the  Highlanders  and 
cavalry  formed  the  reserve.  The  line,  e.v 
hausted  by  running  at  a  rapid  pace,  received 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
or  forty  yards,  which  did  considerable  execution. 
The  fire  was  returned,  but  without  spirit  and 
with  little  effect ;  and  it  was  kept  up  on  both 


sides  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  neither  party 
advancing.  The  light  infantry  then  made  two 
attempts  to  charge,  but  were  repulsed  with 
loss.  In  this  state  of  matters  the  Highlanders 
were  ordered  up,  and  advancing  rapidly  to  the 
charge,  the  enemy's  front  line  instantly  gave 
way ;  and  this  retrograde  motion  being  ob- 
served by  the  second  line,  which  had  not  yet 
been  engaged,  it  immediately  faced  to  the  right 
and  inclined  backwards,  and  by  this  skilful 
manoeuvre  opened  a  space  by  which  the  front 
line  retreated.  Eager  to  pursue,  the  High- 
landers followed  the  front  line,  when  Colonel 
Howard,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  reserve, 
threw  in  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  71st,  when 
within  forty  yards  of  the  hostile  force.  So 
disastrous  was  the  effect  of  this  fire,  that 
nearly  one  half  of  the  Highlanders  fell ;  and 
the  rest  were  so  scattered  over  the  ground,  on 
which  they  pursued,  that  they  could  not  he 
united  to  form  a  charge  with  the  bayonet. 
Though  checked,  the  Highlanders  did  not  fall 
back,  probably  expecting  that  the  first  line 
and  the  cavalry  would  come  up  to  their  sup- 
port ;  but  they  were  mistaken :  and  after 
some  irregular  firing  between  them  and  Colonel 
Howard's  reserve,  the  front  line  of  the 
Americans  rallied,  returned  to  the  field,  and 
pushed  forward  to  the  right  flank  of  the 
Highlanders.  Alone,  and  unsupported,  and 
almost  overpowered  by  the  increasing  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  the  Highlanders  "  began  to 
retire,  and  at  length  to  run,  the  first  instance 
(may  it  be  the  only  one  !)  of  a  Highland  regi- 
ment running /roTO  an  enemy  !  !"^  A  general 
rout  ensued  ;  few  of  the  infantry  escaped,  but 
the  cavalry  saved  themselves  by  the  speed  of 
their  horses.  The  loss  of  the  British,  in  this 
disastrous  affair,  exceeded  400  men.  The 
Highland  officers  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  their  men,  and  imputing  the 
disaster  altogether  to  the  bad  dispositions  of 
Colonel  Tarleton,  made  a  representation  to 
Lord  Cornwallis,  not  to  be  employed  again 
under  the  same  officer,  a  request  with  which 
his  lordship  complied. 

The  main  body  of  the  American  army  under 

General  Green  retreated  northward  after  this 

action,    and    Lord    Cornwallis    made    every 

exertion   to    follow   them.     Previous  to  tha 
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march  the  two  battalions  of  the  71st,  being 
greatly  reduced,  were  consolidated  into  one, 
and  formed  in  brigade  with  the  Welsh  fusileers 
and  33d  regiment.  General  Green  retreated 
to  Guildford  Court-house,  where  on  the  16th 
of  March  he  prepared  for  battle.  He  drew 
up  his  army  in  three  lines :  the  first  occupied 
the  edge  of  a  wood  with  a  fence  in  front  of 
Hogstie  farm  ;  the  second  a  wood  of  stunted 
oaks  at  some  distance  in  the  rear  ;  and  the 
tliird  line  was  drawn  up  in  the  more  open 
parts  of  the  woods  and  upon  cleared  ground. 
The  front  line  of  the  British  was  formed  of  the 
German  regiment  of  De  Bos,  the  Highlanders 
and  guards  under  the  Honourable  General 
Leslie  on  the  right ;  and  the  Welsh  fusileers, 
33d  regiment,  and  2d  battalion  of  guards 
under  Brigadier-General  Charles  O'Hara,  on 
the  left.  The  cavalry  were  in  the  rear,  sup- 
ported by  the  light  infantry  of  the  guards 
and  the  German  Jagers. 

The  order  of  battle  being  completed,  the 
attack  began  at  one  o'clock.  The  Americans, 
covered  by  the  fence  in  their  front,  reserved 
their  fire  till  the  British  were  within  thirty  or 
forty  paces,  at  which  distance  they  opened  a 
most  destructive  fire,  which  annihilated  nearly 
one-third  of  Colonel  Webster's  brigade.  The 
fire  was  returned  by  the  brigade,  who  rushed 
forward  on  the  enemy.  These  abandoned 
their  fence,  and  retreated  on  the  second 
line.  The  contest  was  maintained  with 
greater  pertinacity  on  the  more  open  ground, 
where  the  regiment  of  De  Bos  and  the  33d 
retreated  and  advanced  repeatedly  before  they 
succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  the  field. 
A  party  of  the  guards  pressing  forward  without 
observing  a  body  of  cavalry  placed  in  the 
right  flank  as  a  reserve,  were  charged  in  flank, 
had  their  line  broken,  and  lost  several  men. 
The  enemy,  who  had  retreated,  emboldened  by 
the  effect  of  this  charge,  halted,  turned  their 
face  to  the  field,  and  recommenced  firing. 
Whilst  matters  were  in  this  state,  and  the 
Hessians  warmly  engaged,  the  Highlanders, 
who  had  rapidly  pushed  round  the  flank, 
appeared  on  a  rising  ground  in  rear  of  the 
enemy's  left,  and  rushing  forward  with  shouts, 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  Americans 
that  they  immediately  fled,  leaving  their  guns 
and  ammunition   behind.     In   this   weU-con 


tested  action  every  corps  fought  separately, 
each  depending  on  its  own  fijmness ;  and 
having  to  sustain  the  weight  of  so  greatly 
superior  numbers,  the  issue  was  for  some  time 
doubtful.  The  British  had  7  officers  and  102 
non-commissioned  officers  and  rank  and  file 
killed,  among  whom  were  Ensign  Grant  and 
11  soldiers  of  the  71st;  and  20  officers  and 
419  non-commissioned  officers  and  rank  and 
file  wounded,  including  4  sergeants  and  46 
soldiers  of  the  same  regiment. 

No  solid  advantage  was  gained  by  this 
battle,  as  Lord  Cornwallis  found  it  necessary 
to  retreat,  and  was  even  obliged  to  leave  his 
wounded  behind  in  a  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  British  took  the  direction  of  Cross 
Creek,  followed  close  in  the  rear  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  settlement  of  Cross  Creek  was 
possessed  by  emigrant  Highlanders,  who  had 
evinced  great  loyalty  during  the  war ;  and  they 
now  offered  to  bring  1500  men  into  the  field, 
and  to  furnish  every  necessary  except  arms  and 
ammunition,  but  stipulated  that  they  should 
be  commanded  by  officers  from  the  Une.  This 
reasonable  offer  was  declined  ;  but  it  was  pro- 
posed to  form  them  into  what  was  called  a 
provincial  corps  of  the  line.  This  proposition 
was  rejected  by  the  emigrant  Highlanders,  who 
retired  to  their  settlements,  after  a  negotiation 
of  twelve  days.  The  army  then  marched  for 
Wilmington,  where  it  arrived  on  the  17th  of 
April  Here  Lord  Cornwallis  halted  tiU  the 
26th,  when  he  proceeded  on  the  route  to 
Petersborough.  After  traversing  several  hun- 
dred miles  of  a  country  chiefly  hostile,  he 
arrived  at  Petersborough  on  the  20th  of  May, 
where  he  formed  a  junction  with  Major- 
general  Philips,  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  New  York  with  3000  men.  With  the 
united  forces,  which  amounted  to  6000  men, 
Lord  Cornwallis  proceeded  to  Portsmouth, 
and  whilst  he  was  preparing  to  cross  the  river 
at  St  James's  island,  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the 
British  army,  gallantly  attacked  Colonel 
Thomas  Dundas's  brigade,  with  2000  men. 
The  Marquis  was  repulsed,  but  not  without  a 
warm  contest. 

Arriving   at  Portsmouth,  Lord    Cornwallis 

continued  his  march  to  York  town,  and  took 

up  a  position  on  the  York  river,  on  the  22d  of 

So 
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August.  The  place  selected  was  an  elevated 
platform,  oa  the  baaks  of  the  river,  nearly 
level.  On  the  right  of  the  position,  extend- 
ing from  the  river,  was  a  ravine  about  forty 
feet  in  depth,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
yards  in  breadth;  a  line  of  entrenchments, 
with  a  hornwork,  formed  the  centre.  Be- 
yond the  ravine,  on  the  right  of  the  position, 
was  an  extensive  redoubt,  and  two  smaller 
ones  on  the  left,  also  advanced  beyond  the 
entrenchments.  These  defences,  which  consti- 
tuted the  chief  strength  of  the  camp,  were  not 
completed  when  General  Washington,  who 
liad  been  lately  joined  by  the  Count  de 
Eochambeau,  took  up  a  position  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  from  the  British  lines.  His 
force  consisted  of  7000  French  and  12,000 
Americans,  being  thrice  as  numerous  as  that 
of  the  British,  which  did  not  exceed  5950 
men. 

General  "Washington  immediately  proceeded 
to  erect  batteries,  and  to  make  his  approaches. 
He  first  directed  his  fire  against  the  redoubt 
on  the  right,  which  after  four  days'  bombard- 
ment was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  sand.  He 
did  not,  however,  attempt  an  assault  on  this 
point  of  the  position,  but  turned  his  whole 
force  against  the  redoubts  on  the  left,  which  he 
carried  by  storm,  and  turned  the  guns  of  the 
redoubts  on  the  other  parts  of  the  entrench- 
ments. Some  soldiers  of  the  71st,  who  had 
manned  one  of  these  redoubts,  conceiving 
that  the  honour  of  the  regiment  was  com- 
promised by  their  expulsion  from  the  redoubt, 
sent  a  petition  through  the  commanding  officer 
to  Lord  CornwaUis,  for  permission  to  retake 
it ;  but  as  his  lordship  did  not  think  that  the 
acquisition  would  be  of  much  importance, 
under  existing  circumstances,  he  declined. 

Finding  his  position  quite  untenable,  and 
his  situation  becoming  every  hour  more 
critical,  the  British  commander  determined  to 
decamp  at  midnight  with  the  elite  of  his  army, 
to  cross  the  river,  and  leave  a  small  force  in 
the  works  to  capitulate  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  the  former  being  very  numerous. 
The  plan  would  have  succeeded  had  not  the 
passage  of  the  river  been  rendered  dangerous, 
If  not  impracticable,  by  a  squaU  of  wind.  The 
first  division  was  embarked,  and  some  of  the 
boats   had    reached  Gloucester  Point  on  the 


opposite    shore,    when    the   General    counter- 
manded  the  enterprise   in  consequence  of  a 
storm  which  arose.     Judging  farther  resistance 
hopeless.  Lord  CornwaUis  made  proposals  of 
capitulation,   and   the   terms   being   adjusted, 
the   British    troops   marched    out  ^vith   their 
arms  and  baggage  on  the  8th  of  October  1781,    ! 
and  were  afterwards  sent  to  different  parts  of    I 
the  country.     The  garrison  had  6  officers  and    I 
150  non-commissioned  officers  and  rank  and 
file  lolled,  and   6  officers  and   319  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  rank  and  fUe  wounded. 
Lieutenant  Fraser   and  9  soldiers  of  the  71st 
were  killed,  and  3  drummers  and  19  soldiers 
wounded. 

The  military  services  of  this  army,  which 
were  now  closed,  had  been  most  arduous.     In 
less  than   twelve   months   they  had  marched 
and   countermarched  nearly  2000  mUes,  had    i 
been  subjected  to  manj'  severe  hardships,  and    ' 
besides  numerous  skirmishes  had  fought  two    i 
pitched  battles,  in  all  of  which  they  had  heei) 
victorious  ;  yet  all  their  exertions  were  unavail- 
ing in  the  general  contest. 

With  this  misfortune  also  ended  the  military 
career  of  the  Fraser  Highlanders,  who  re- 
mained prisoners  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  True  to  their  allegiance,  they  resisted  to 
a  man  the  solicitations  of  the  Americans  to 
join  their  standard  and  settle  among  them, 
thus  exhibiting  a  striking  contrast  to  many 
soldiers  of  other  corps,  who,  in  violation  of 
their  oath,  entered  the  American  ranks.  Id 
other  respects  the  conduct  of  the  Highlanders 
was  in  perfect  keeping  with  this  high  state 
of  moral  feeling  and  daring,  not  one  instance  of 
disgraceful  conduct  ever  having  occurred  in  the 
old  71st.  The  only  case  of  military  insubordi- 
nation was  that  which  happened  at  Leith  in 
April  1779,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given  in  the  history  of  the  42d  regiment;  but 
it  is  clear  that  no  fault  was  attributable  to 
the  men  of  the  detachment  in  question  who 
merely  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  engage- 
ment which  had  been  entered  into  with 
them.* 

The  regiment  returned  to  Scotland  on  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  and  was  discharged 
at  Perth  in  1783. 

?  Vol.  ii.,  page  355. 
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THE  OLD   EIGHTY-SEVENTH  AND   EIGHTY- 
EIGHTH   EEGIMENTS. 
1759—1763. 

Keith's  Highlanders —  Germany  —  Campbell's  High- 
landers— Germany  —  Zeirenberg —  Felliughausen — 
Continental  Notions  of  Highlanders — Brucher  Miihl 
—Reduction  of  regiments. 

The  first  of  these  regiments  consisted  of  three 
companies  of  105  men  each.  A  relation  of  the 
celebrated  Field-Marshal  Keith,  Major  Eobert 
Murray  Keith,  who  had  served  in  the  Scotch 
Brigade  in  Holland,  was  appointed  to  the 
command.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1759 
this  regiment  joined  the  allied  army  in 
Germany  under  Prince  Frederick  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  Highlanders  were  not  long  in  the  alhed 
camp  when  they  were  brought  into  action.  On 
the  .3d  of  January  1760  the  Marquis  de  Vogue 
attacked  and  carried  the  town  of  Herboru,  and 
made  a  small  detachment  of  the  allies  who 
were  posted  there  prisoners.  At  the  same  time 
the  Marquis  Dauvet  made  himself  master  of 
Dillenburg,  the  garrison  of  the  allied  troops 
retiring  into  the  castle,  where  they  were  closely 
besieged.  Prince  Ferdinand  no  sooner  under- 
stood their  situation  than  he  began  to  march 
\vith  a  strong  detachment  for  their  relief  on  the 
7th  of  January,  when  he  attacked  and  defeated 
the  besiegers.  On  the  same  day  "  the  High- 
landers under  Major  Keith,  supported  by  the 
hussars  of  Luckner,  who  commanded  the  whole 
detachment,  attacked  the  village  of  Eybach, 
where  Beau  Fremonte's  regiment  of  dragoons 
was  posted,  and  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter.  The  greater  part  of  the  regiment 
was  kiUed,  and  many  prisoners  were  taken, 
together  with  two  hundred  horses  and  aU  their 
baggage.  The  Highlanders  distinguished  them- 
selves on  this  occasion  by  their  intrepidity, 
which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  were 
no  other  than  raw  recruits,  just  arrived  from 
their  own  country,  and  altogether  unacquainted 
with  discipline."  The  Highlanders  had  4  men 
killed  and  7  wounded.^ 

Prince  Fordir.and  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
3  Smollett. 


the  conduct  of  this  body,  that  he  recommended 
to  the  governor  not  only  to  increase  it  to  800 
men,  but  to  raise  another  regiment  of  equal 
strength,  to  be  placed  under  his  serene  high- 
ness. This  recommendation  was  instantly  at- 
tended to,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  requisite 
number  of  men  was  raised  in  the  coimties  of 
Argyle,  Perth,  Inverness,  Boss,  and  Sutherland. 
The  command  of  the  new  regiment  was  con- 
ferred on  John  Campbell  of  Dunoon;  but 
power  was  reserved  to  the  Earls  of  Suther- 
land and  Breadalbane,  the  lairds  of  Macleod 
and  Innes,  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  north, 
to  appoint  captains  and  subalterns  to  com- 
panies raised  on  their  respective  estates. 
]\Iajor  Macnab,  son  of  the  laird  of  Maenab ; 
Captain  Archibald  Campbell,  brother  of 
Achallader;  John  Campbell  of  Auch,  and 
other  officers,  were  recommended  by  Lord 
Breadalbane ;  and  Macleod,  who  raised  a  com- 
pany in  Skye,  appointed  his  nephew,  Captain 
Fothringham  of  Powrie  to  it.  Sir  James 
Innes,  chief  of  that  name,  who  succeeded  to 
the  estates  and  Dukedom  of  Roxburgh  in  the 
year  1810,  was  also  appointed  to  a  company. 

Keith's  regiment  was  embodied  at  Perth 
and  Campbell's  at  Stirling,  and  being  em- 
bodied at  the  same  time,  and  ordered  on  the 
same  service,  an  interchange  of  officers  took 
place.  Embarking  for  Germany  they  joined 
the  allied  army,  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  in 
1760,  and  were  distinguished  by  being  placed 
in  the  grenadier  brigade. 

The  allied  army  moved  from  KaUe  on  the 
30th  of  July  1760,  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French,  who  took  up  a  position  on 
the  river  Dymel.  The  hereditary  prince  of 
Brunswick,  who  had  passed  that  river  the  pre- 
ceding day,  was  directed  by  Prince  Ferdinand 
to  turn  the  left  of  the  enemy,  who  were  posted 
between  Warburg  and  OchsendorfF,  whilst  he 
himself  advanced  in  front  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army.  The  French  were  attacked 
almost  at  the  same  moment  both  in  flank  and 
rear,  and  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  In 
an  account  of  the  battle  written  by  Prince 
Ferdinand  to  George  II.,  he  says,  "  that  the  loss 
of  the  allies,  which  was  moderate,  fell  chiefly 
upon  Maxwell's  brave  battalion  of  English 
grenadiers  and  the  two  regiments  of  Scots 
\  Highlanders,    which   did   wonders.      Colonel 
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Beckwith,  who  commanded  the  whole  brigade 
formed  of  English  grenadiers  and  Scots  High- 
landers, distinguished  himself  greatly."  None 
of  the  Highlanders  were  killed,  but  Lieu- 
tenant Walter  Ogilvie,  and  two  privates  were 
wounded. 

Another  affair  soon  occurred  in  which  the 
Highlanders  also  distinguished  themselves. 
Prince  Ferdinand,  having  determined  to  beat 
Tip  the  quarters  of  a  large  French  detachment 
stationed  at  Zierenburg,  pitched  upon  five 
battalions,  with  a  detachment  nf  the  High- 
landers and  eight  regiments  of  dragoons,  for 
this  service.  This  body  began  their  march 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  August,  and  when 
within  two  miles  of  the  town  the  corps  pro- 
ceeded by  three  different  roads — Maxwell's  bri- 
gade of  grenadiers,  the  regiment  of  Kingsby, 
and  the  Highlanders,  keeping  together.  They 
marched  ia  profound  silence,  and  though  their 
tramp  was  at  last  heard  by  the  French,  the 
surprise  was  too  sudden  for  effectual  resistance. 
"  The  Scots  Highlanders  mounted  the  breaches 
sword  in  hand,  supported  by  the  Chasseurs. 
The  column  of  English  grenadiers  advanced  in 
good  order  and  with  the  greatest  silence.  In 
short,  the  service  was  complete,  and  the  troops 
displayed  equal  courage,  soldier-like  conduct, 
and  activity."  *  The  loss  of  the  Highlanders  in 
this  affair  was  3  privates  killed  and  6  wounded. 

The  hereditary  prince  being  hard  pressed  by 
Marshal  de  Castries,  was  reinforced  from  the 
camp  at  Warburg.  The  Highlanders  joined 
him  on  the  14th  of  October  shortly  after 
he  had  been  attacked  by  the  Marshal,  who 
had  compelled  him  to  retire.  The  prince  now- 
attacked  the  French  commander  in  his  turn, 
but  was  unsuccessful,  being  obliged  again  to 
retire  after  a  warm  contest,  which  lasted  from 
five  tin  nine  in  the  morning.  The  Highland- 
ers, who  "  were  in  the  first  column  of  attack, 
were  the  last  to  retreat,  and  kept  their  ground 
in  the  face  of  every  disadvantage,  even  after 
the  troops  on  their  right  and  left  had  retired. 
The  Highlanders  were  so  exasperated  with  the 
loss  they  sustained  that  it  was  with  diflScidty 
they  could  be  withdrawn,  when  Colonel 
Campbell  received  orders  from  an  aide  de-camp 
sent  by  the  prince,  desiring  him  to  retreat 
as  to  persist  in  maintaining  his  position  longer 
♦  Military  Memoirs. 


would  be  a  useless  waste  of  human  life."  In 
this  action  Lieutenants  WOliam  Ogilvie  and 
Alexander  Macleod  of  the  Highlanders,  4 
sergeants,  and  37  rank  and  file  were  killed, 
and  Captain  Archibald  Campbell  of  Achallader, 
Lieutenants  Gordon  Clunes,  Archibald  Stewart, 
Angus  Mackintosh  of  Killachy,  and  Walter 
Barland,  and  10  rank  and  file  wounded.* 

On  the  preceding  night  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Major  PoUock,  with  100  grenadiers  and  the 
same  number  of  Keith's  Highlanders,  to  sur- 
prise the  convent  of  Closter  Camp,  where  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy  was  posted,  and 
where,  it  was  supposed,  the  French  com- 
mander and  some  of  his  officers  were  to  pass 
the  night ;  but  this  attempt  miscarried.  On 
reaching  the  sentinel  of  the  main-guard  Major 
PoUock  rushed  upon  him  and  ran  him  tlirough 
the  body  with  his  sword.  The  wounded  man, 
before  falling,  turned  round  upon  his  an- 
tagonist and  shot  him  with  a  pistol,  upon 
which  they  both  fell  dead. 

The  next  affair  in  which  the  Highlanders 
were  engaged  was  the  battle  of  FeUiughausen, 
in  July  1762.  The  commander  in  chief,  in  a 
general  order,  thus  expressed  his  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  corps  in  this  action ; 
"  His  serene  highness,  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
order  Colonel  Beckwith  to  signify  to  the 
brigade  he  has  the  honour  to  command  his 
entire  approbation  of  their  conduct  on  the 
15th  and  16th  of  July.  The  soldier-like  perse- 
verance of  the  Highland  regiments  in  resisting 
and  repulsing  the  repeated  attacks  o/  the 
chosen  troops  of  France,  has  deservedly  gained 
them  the  highest  honour.  The  ardour  and 
activity  with  which  the  grenadiers  pushed  and 
pursued  the  enemy,  and  the  trophies  they 
have  taken,  justly  entitle  them  to  the  highest 
encomiums.  The  intrepidity  of  the  little 
band  of  Highlanders  merits  the  greatest  praise." 
Colonel  Beckwith,  in  making  his  communica- 
tion, added,  that  "  the  humanity  and  gene- 
rosity wdth  which  the  soldiers  treated  the 
great  flock  of  prisoners  they  took,  did  them 
as  much  honour  as  their  subduing  the  enemy." 
In  this  action  Major  Archibald  Campbell  of 

5  At  this  time  the  corps  was  joined  by  a  reinforce- 
ment of  400  men  from  Johnstoue's  Highlanders,  and 
soon  afterwards  by  200  of  Maclejin's. 
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Achallader,  who  had  been  promoted  only  a 
week  before,^  and  Lieutenants  William  Eoss 
and  John  Grant,  and  31  rank  and  file,  were 
killed;  and  Major  Archibald  Macnab,  Captain 
James  Eraser,  Lieutenants  Archibald  Mac- 
;irtliur,  Patrick  Campbell,  and  John  MackLu- 
tosli,  brother  of  Killachy  and  father  of  Sir 
(lames  Mackintosh,  2  sergeants,  and  70  pri- 
vates, were  wounded. 

No  enterprise  of  any  moment  was  attempted 
till  the  28th  of  June  1762,  when  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand attacked  the  French  army  at  Graibenstetn, 
and  defeated  them.  The  French  lost  upwards 
of  4000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
including  200  officers,  whilst  that  sustamed 
by  the  allies  did  not  exceed  700  men.  The 
British  troops,  who  were  under  the  command 
of  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  "  behaved  with  a 
bravery  not  to  be  paralleled,  especially  our 
grenadiers  and  Higlilanders." 

The  Highlanders,  from  the  distinction  they 
had  earned  in  these  difterent  encounters,  now 
began  to  attract  the  especial  notice  of  the  Ger- 
mans. At  a  time  when  an  entire  ignorance  pre- 
vailed among  the  people  of  England  respecting 
the  Highlanders,  it  is-not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Germans  should  have  formed  the  most  extra- 
ordinary notions  of  these  mountaineers.  In 
common  with  the  English  they  looked  upon 
the  Highlanders  as  savages ;  but  their  ignorance 
weut  farther,  for  the  people  of  Germany  actually 
believed  that  the  Highlanders  were  still 
strangers  to  Christianity.  "  The  Scotch  High- 
landers," says  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  VieJina  Gazette  of  1762,  "are  a  people 
totally  difi'erent  in  their  dress,  manners,  and 
temper  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Britain. 
They  are  caught  in  the  mountains  when  young, 
and  still  run  with  a  surprising  degree  of 
swiftness.  As  they  are  strangers  to  fear,  they 
make  very  good  soldiers  when  disciplined.  The 
men  are  of  low  stature,  and  the  most  of  them 
old  or  very  young.  They  discover  an  extra- 
ordinary submission  and  love  for  their  officers, 
who  are  all  young  and  handsome.  From  the 
goodness  of  their  dispositions  in  every  thing — 


'  The  cause  of  liis  promotion  was  liis  having,  with  t 
party  of  Highlanders,  rescued  General  Griffin,  after 
wards  Lord  Howard  of  Walden,  from  a  strong  detach' 
ment  of  the  enemy.  Major  Campbell  was  brother  of 
Achallader,  who,  by  his  classical  learning  and  acquire 
ments,  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Lyttleton. 


for  the  boors  are  much  better  treated  by  these 
savages  than  by  the  polished  French  and 
English  ;  fi-om  the  goodness  of  their  disposi- 
tion, which,  by  the  by,  shows  the  rectitude  of 
human  nature  before  it  is  vitiated  by  example 
or  prejudice,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  king's 
laudable,  though  late,  endeavours  to  civilise 
and  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity will  meet  with  success  I"  The  article 
adds,  that  the  "  French  held  them  at  first  in 
great  contempt,  but  they  have  met  with  them 
so  often  of  late,  and  seen  them  in  the  front  of 
so  many  battles,  that  they  firmly  believe  that 
there  are  twelve  battalions  of  them  in  the 
army  instead  of  two.  Broglio  himself  has 
lately  said  that  he  once  wished  that  he  was  a 
man  of  six  feet  high,  but  that  now  he  is  re- 
conciled to  his  size  since  he  has  seen  the 
wonders  performed  by  the  little  mountaineers." 
An  acquaintance  with  the  Highlanders  soon 
dissipated  the  illusions  under  which  the  Ger- 
mans laboured. 

The  Highlanders  were  not  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Johannisberg,  in  which  the  aUiei 
were  worsted;  but  on  the  21st  of  September, 
in  the  subsequent  action  at  Brucher  Miihl,  they 
took  a  part.  The  French  occupied  a  mill  on 
one  side  of  the  road,  and  the  aUies  a  redoubt 
on  the  other,  and  the  great  object  of  both 
parties  was  to  obtain  possession  of  a  small 
post  which  defended  the  bridge  at  Brucher 
Miilil.  At  first  a  slight  cannonade  was  opened 
from  a  few  guns,  but  these  were  speedily 
augmented  to  twenty-five  heavy  pieces  on 
each  side.  In  the  post  occupied  by  the  allies 
there  was  only  at  first  100,  but  during  the 
action,  which  lasted  without  intermission  for 
fifteen  hours,  no  less  than  seventeen  regiments 
were  successively  brought  forward,  replacing 
one  another  after  they  had  spent  their 
ammunition.  Both  sides  remained  in  their 
respective  positions,  and  although  the  contest 
was  long  and  severe  the  aUies  lost  only  GOO 
in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Highland  corps 
had  IMajor  Alexander  Maclean  and  21  rank  and 
file  killed,  and  Captain  Patrick  Campbell  and 
Lieutenant  Walter  Barland,  3  sergeants,  and 
58  rank  and  file  wounded. 

On  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  November 

1762    the    Highlanders   were   ordered   home. 

[  In    the    three  campaigns   in  which   they  had 
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served  thej'  had  established  a  well-earned  repu- 
tation for  bravery;  and  so  great  was  the  esti- 
mation in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Dutch, 
that,  on  their  march  tlirough  Holland,  they 
were  welcomed  with  acclamations,  particularly 
by  the  women,  who  presented  them  with  laurel 
leaves ; — a  feehng  which,  it  is  said,  was  in 
some  measiu-e  owing  lo  the  friendly  intercourse 
which  had  previously  existed  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  Scotch  brigade. 

After  landing  at  Tilbury  Fort,  the  regiments 
marched  for  Scotland,  and  were  received  every- 
where ou  their  route  with  the  most  marked 
attention,  particularly  at  Derby,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  town  presented  the  men  with 
gratuities  in  money.  Among  various  reasons 
assigned  for  the  remarkable  predilection  shown 
by  the  people  of  Derby,  the  most  probable 
is,  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  respect  shown 
by  the  Highlanders  to  the  persons  and  pro- 
perties of  the  inhabitants  when  visited  by  them 
in  the  year  1745. 

Keith's  regiment  was  marched  to  Perth  and 
Campbell's  to  Linlithgow,  and  they  were  re- 
duced in  July  1763. 

The  total  loss  of  these  corps  was  150  men 
besides  7  officers  killed;  and  170  men,  and  13 
s,  wounded. 


EIGHTY-NINTH     HIGHLAND 

REGIMENT. 

1759—1765. 

Eaiaing  of  the  Regiment — India — Reduction. 


The  war  in  which  Great  Britain  was 
requiring  at  this  time  increased  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  it  was  resolved 
to  raise,  in  addition  to  Keith's  Highlanders, 
another  regiment  in  those  parts  of  the  High- 
lands where  the  influence  of  the  Gordon 
family  prevailed.  At  the  solicitation  of  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Gordon,  Major  Staates 
Long  Morris,  to  whom  she  had  been  lately 
married,  was  appointed  to  raise  the  regiment ; 
and  to  strengthen  his  interest  amongst  the 
youth  of  the  North,  her  eldest  son  by  her 
former  husband,  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon,  then 
a  youth  at  college,  was  appointed  a  captain  ; 
his  brother.  Lord  William,  a  lieutenant ;  and 


liis  younger  brother.  Lord  George,  an  ensign. 
The  object  of  the  duchess  in  obtaining  these 
appointments  was  to  counteract  the  poUtical 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  during  the 
minority  of  her  son.  Major  Morris  was  so 
successful  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  760  men  were 
collected  at  Gordon  Castle,  who,  in  December 
1759,  were  marched  to  Aberdeen. 

The  regiment  embarked  at  Portsmouth  for 
the  East  Indies  in  December  1760,  and  arrived 
at  Bombay  in  November  following.  The 
Duke  of  Gordon  was  desirous  of  accompanying 
the  regiment,  but  his  mother,  at  the  especial 
request  of  George  II.,  induced  him  to  remain 
at  home  to  finish  his  education. 

The  89th  had  no  particular  station  assigned 
it,  but  kept  moving  from  place  to  place  till 
a  strong  detachment  under  Major  Hector 
Munro  joined  the  army  under  the  command  of 
Major  Carnac,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patna. 
Major  Munro  then  assumed  the  command,  and 
being  well  supported  by  his  men,  queUed  a 
formidable  mutiny  among  the  troops.  After 
the  ringleaders  had  been  executed,  and  discip- 
line restored.  Major  Munro  attacked  the  enemy 
at  Buxar,  on  the  23d  of  October  1764,  and 
though  the  force  opposed  to  him  was  five  times 
as  numerous  as  his  own,  he  overthrew  and 
dispersed  it.  The  enemy  had  6000  men  lulled, 
and  left  130  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  field, 
whilst  his  majesty's  troops  had  only  2  officers 
and  4  rank  and  file  killed.  Major  Munro 
received  a  letter  of  thanks  on  the  occasion  from 
the  President  and  Council  of  Calcutta.  "The 
signal  victory  you  gained,"  they  say,  "  so  as 
at  one  blow  utterly  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the 
enemy  against  these  provinces,  is  an  event 
which  does  so  much  honour  to  yourself.  Sir, 
in  particular,  and  to  all  the  officers  and  men 
under  your  command,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  is  attended  with  such  particidar  advan- 
tages to  the  Company,  as  call  upon  us  to 
return  you  our  sincere  thanks."  For  this 
important  service  Major  Munro  was  immedi- 
ately promoted  to  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel. 

The  services  of  the  regiment  being  no  longer 
required,  it  was  ordered  home,  and  was  reduced 
in  the  year  1765.  It  has  been  remarked,  as  s 
singular  circumstance  attending  their  service, 
that   although   five   years  embodied,  four  of 
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uhiclx  were  spent  in  India,  or  on  the  passage 
^'oing  and  returning,  none  of  the  officers  died, 
nor  was  there  any  promotion  or  other  change 
among  them,  except  the  change  of  Lord  Wm. 
(i  irJon  to  the  76th  regiment,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  his  successor  to  his  lieutenancy.  The 
same  goodconductwhichdistinguishedthe  other 
Highland  corps  was  not  less  conspicuous  in 
this, — not  one  man  out  of  eight  of  the  com- 
panies, numbering  in  all  780,  having  been 
lirought  to  the  halberts.  Of  the  whole  regi- 
ment only  six  men  suffered  corporal  punishment. 


JOHNSTONE'S  HIGHLANDERS, 

OK 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  REGIMENT. 
1760—1763. 
This  regiment,  which  consisted  of  five  com- 
panies, of  5  sergeants  and  105  rank  and  file 
I  ;ich,  was  raised  in  the  year  1760  by  the  follow- 
ui'j,  gentlemen,  viz.  Colin  Graham  of  Drainie, 
James  Cuthbert  of  Milncraigs,  Peter  Gordon  of 
Knockespie,  Ludovick  Grant  of  the  family  of 
Ruthiemurchus,  and  Eobert  CampbeU,  son  of 
liallivolin,  who  received  captain's  commissions. 

After  the  companies  were  completed  they 
as.sembled  at  Perth,  and  thence  were  marched 
t(j  Newcastle,  where  they  remained  tiU  near 
the  end  of  the  year  1761,  when  they  were  sent 
til  Germany,  to  reinforce  Keith's  and  Camp- 
liell's  Highlanders.  Their  officers  did  not 
accompany  them,  but  were  ordered  back  to 
tlie  Highlands  to  raise  six  additional  com- 
imuies  of  the  same  strength  as  the  other  five. 
This  service  was  soon  performed,  600  men 
having  assembled  at  Perth  in  a  few  months. 
!Major,  afterwards  Sir  James  Johnstone  of 
WesterhaU.  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  corps,  with  the  rank  of  major-commandant. 
The  Major,  Adjutant  Maoveah,  and  Sergeant- 
major  Coxwell,  were  the  only  persons  in  the 
101st  regiment  not  Highlanders.  Lieutenant- 
general  Lord  George  Beauclerk  reviewed  the 
regiment  at  Perth  in  1762,  and  declared  that 
he  had  never  seen  a  body  of  men  in  a  more  "effi- 
cient state, and  better  fitted  to  meet  the  enemy." 
They  had,  however,  no  opportunity  of  realizing 
the  expectations  formed  of  them,  not  having 
been  called  into  active  service.  The  regiment 
was  reduced  at  Perth  in  August  1763. 


LORD  MACLEOD'S  HIGHLANDERS, 

FORMERLY  THE  73ed  REGIMENT, 
NOW  THE  71sT  HIGHLANDLIGHT  INFANTRY. 


Raising  of  the  Regiment — First  Battalion  in  India — 
Perambaucum — Porto-Novo — Cuddalore  —  Number 
of  Regiment  changed  to  71st — War  with  Tippoo — 
Bangalore — Seringapatam —  Nundydroog  —  Saven- 
droog — Ceylon — Home — Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
Buenos  Ayres — Home  —  Peninsula—  Roleia— Vim- 
eiro  —  Corunna  —  Flushing  —  Sobral  —  Zibriera — 
Fuentes  d'Onor —  Albuera — Arroyo-de-Molinos  — 
Ciudad-Rodrigo — Badajoz  —  Almarez  —  Salamanca 
— Alba-  de  -  Tormes  —  Vittoria  —  Pyrenees —  Nive 
— St  Pierre— Sauveterre-Orthes— Aire— Tarbea— 
Toulouse — Waterloo— Champs  Elysees— Home. 

HiNDOosTAN.    Corunna.  Nive. 

Cape  of  Good  Fuentes  d'Onor.  Oktues. 

Hope.  Almakez.  Peninsula. 

Roleia.  Vittoria.  Waterloo. 

ViMEiEO.  Pyrenees.  Sevastopol. 

Central  India. 

This  regiment  took  its  original  name  from  Lord 
IMaoleod,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cromarty, 
both  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745.  Having,  on  account  of  his  youth, 
received  an  unconditional  pardon  for  his  share 
in  that  transaction.  Lord  Macleod  went  abroad 
in  quest  of  employment  in  foreign  service. 
He  sojourned  some  time  at  Berlin  with  Field 
Marshal  Keith,  through  whose  interest,  it  is 
believed,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
Swedish  army.  At  this  time  his  means  were 
so  limited  that  he  was  unable  to  equip  him- 
self for  the  service,  but  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  George 
Murray,  sent  him  a  sum  of  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  outfit.  He  is  described 
by  Lord  George  as  "a  young  man  of  real 
merit,"  who,  he  was  hopeful,  would  gain 
the  good  opinion  of  those  under  whom  he  was 
to  serve.  This  expectation  was  fully  realized, 
and  after  serving  the  crown  of  Sweden  twenty- 
seven  years  with  distinguished  efficiency,  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-general 

Though  exiled  so  long  from  his  native 
country,  his  attachment  to  the  land  of  his 
birth  was  not  in  the  least  abated,  and,  desirous 
of  revisiting  it,  he  returned  to  England  in  the 
year  1777,  and  was  presented  to  George  III., 
who  received  him  very   graciously.     At    the 
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suggestion  of  Colonel  Dutf  of  Muirtown,  who 
had  served  in  Keith's  Highlanders,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  favourable  reception  he  met 
with  in  the  North,  he  offered  his  services  to 
raise  a  regiment.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
although  without  property  or  political  conse- 
quence, yet  so  great  was  the  influence  of  his 
name,  that  840  Higlilanders  were  raised  and 
marched  to  Elgin  in  a  very  short  time.  In 
addition  to  these,  236  Lowlanders  were  raised 
by  Captains  the  Honoui'able  John  Lindsay, 
David  Baird,  James  FowUs,  and  other  officers, 
besides  34  English  and  Irish,  who  were  en- 
listed in  Glasgow,  making  in  all  1100  men. 
The  corps  was  embodied  at  Elgin,  and  in- 
spected there  by  General  Skene  in  April  1778. 
About  this  time  letters  of  service  were  issued 
for  raising  a  second  battalion  of  the  same  size 
as  the  first, — a  service  which  was  speedily 
performed.  The  men  of  both  battalions,  of 
whom  nearly  1800  were  from  those  parts  of  the 
Highlands  where  the  interest  of  Lord  Macleod's 
family  had  once  predominated,  were  of  a  ro- 
bust constitution  and  of  exemplary  behaviour. 

FiKST  Battalion. 

Colonel— 3ohn  Lord  Maoleod. 

Lieut.-Colo7iel—I>\iDca.n  M'Pherson. 

Majors. 
John  Elpliinston.  James  Mackenzie. 

Captains. 
George  Mackenzie.  Hugh  Lament. 

Alexander  Gilchrist.  Hon.  James  Lmdsay. 

John  Shaw.  David  Baiid. 

Charles  Dalrymple. 

Captain  Lieutenant  ami  Captain,  David  Campbell. 
Lieutenants. 
A    Geddes  Mackenzie.  Simon  Mackenzie. 

Hon.  John  Lindsay.  Philip  Melvill. 

Abraham  Mackenzie,  Adjt.  John  Mackenzie, 


Alexander  Mackenzie. 
James  Robertson. 
John  Hamilton. 
John  Hamilton. 
Lewis  Urquhart. 
George  Ogilvie. 
Innis  Munro. 


John  Borthwick. 
Wmiam  Gunn. 
Wilham  Charles  Gorrie. 
Hugh  Sibbald. 
David  Rainnie. 
Charles  Munro. 


EnsigTis. 
James  Duncan.  George  Sutherland. 

Simon  Mackenzie.  James  ThraU. 

Alexander  Mackenzie.         Hugh  Dalrymple. 
Jobn  Sinclair. 

Chaplain— Colin  Mackenzie. 

Adjutant — Abraham  Mackenzie. 

Quartermaster — John  Lytrott. 

Surgeon — Alexander  MacDougall. 

Second  Battalion. 

ColoMl—3o\in  Lord  Macleod. 

lAeut.-Colmiel-Tha  Hon.  George  Mackenzie. 


Majors. 
Hamilton  Maxwell.  Norman  Macleod. 

Captains. 
Hon.  Colin  Lindsay.         Mackay  Hugh  Baillie. 
John  Mackintosh.  Stair  Park  Dalrymple. 

James  Foulis.  David  Ross. 

Robert  Sinclair.  Adam  Colt. 


Lieutenants. 


Norman  Maclean. 
John  Irving. 
Rod.  Mackenzie,  senior. 
Charles  Douglas. 
Rod.  Mackenzie,  junior. 
Phineas  Mackintosh. 
John  Mackenzie,  senior. 
Alexander  Mackenzie. 
Phipps  Wharton. 
Laughlan  MacLaughlan. 
Kenneth  Mackenzie. 


Angus  Mackintosh. 
John  Fraser. 
Robert  Arbuthnot. 
David  MacCulloch. 
Murdoch  Mackenzie. 
George  Eraser. 
John  Mackenzie,  junior. 
Martin  Eccles  Lindsay. 
Jolin  Dallas. 
David  Ross. 
William  Erskine. 


EnsigTis. 
John  Fraser.  John  Forbes. 

John  MacDougaL  ^neas  Fraser. 

Hugh  Gray.  William  Rose. 

John  Mackenzie.  Simon  Fraser,  Adjutant 

Chaplain — jEneas  Macleod. 
Adjutant — Simon  Fraser. 
Quartermaster — Charles  Clark. 
Surgeon — Andrew  Cairncross. 

The  first  battalion,  under  Lord  Macleod, 
embarked  for  the  East  Indies  in  January  1779, 
and  arrived  in  Madras  Eoads  on  the  20th  of 
January  1780.  The  second  battalion,  under 
the  command  of  the  Honourable  Lieut. -Colonej 
George  Mackenzie,  brother  of  Lord  Macleod, 
was  sent  to  Gibraltar,  where  it  landed  two 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  battalion 
at  Madras. 

The  second  battalion  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar  during  the  siege,  which 
lasted  upwards  of  three  years.  In  this,  the 
only  service  in  which  it  was  engaged,  the 
battalion  had  30  privates  killed  and  7  sergeants, 
and  121  rank  and  file  wounded.  In  May 
1 783  it  returned  to  England,  and  was  reduced  at 
Stirling  in  October  following.  The  officers 
who  were  regimentally  senior  in  rank  had 
liberty  granted  to  jour  the  first  battalion  in 
India. 

The  first  battalion  joined  the  army  under 
Major-General  Sir  Hector  Munro,  and  as- 
sembled at  St  Thomas's  Mount,  near  Madras, 
in  July  1780.  This  force  amounted  to  5209 
men,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  batta- 
lion of  the  Company's  European  troops  and  the 
Grenadiers  of  another  and  800  Highlanders, 
consisted  of  native  troops. 
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This  young  and  untried  regiment  liad 
scarcely  arrived  in  India,  when  Hyder  Ali, 
forcing  his  way  through  the  Ghauts,  at  the 
head  of  100,000  men,  burst  like  a  mountain 
torrent  into  the  Cariiatio.  He  had  interposed 
his  vast  array  between  that  of  the  British, 
commanded  by  Sir  Hector  Jlonro,  and  a 
';maller  force,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Baillie,  which  were  endeavouring  to  form  a 
junction.  The  latter  having,  though  victori- 
ous, sustained  a  serious  loss  in  an  engagement 
with  Hyder  All's  troops,  sent  to  the  com- 
mander an  account  of  his  difficult  position, 
stating  that,  from  the  loss  he  had  sustained 
»nd  his  total  want  of  provisions,  he  was  equally 
anable  to  advance  or  remain  in  his  then  situa- 
tion. With  the  advice  of  a  council  of 
war.  Sir  Hector  judged  the  only  course  was  to 
endeavour  to  aid  Colonel  Baillie,  with  such  a 
.•einforcement  as  would  enable  him  to  push 
forward  in  defiance  of  the  enemy.  The  de- 
tachment selected  for  this  enterprise  consisted 
of  about  1,000  men  under  Colonel  Fletcher; 
and  its  main  force  was  composed  of  the  grena- 
dier and  infantry  companies  of  Lord  Macleod's 
regiment,  commanded  by  Captain  Baird. 
Hyder  Ali  having  gained  intelligence  of  this 
movement,  sent  a  strong  body  to  cut  them  off 
on  their  way,  but,  by  adopting  a  long  circuit- 
ous route,  and  marchiug  by  niglit,  they  at 
length  safely  effected  a  junction  with  Colonel 
Baillie.  With  the  most  consummate  skill, 
however,  Hyder,  determining  that  tliey  should 
never  return,  prepared  an  ambuscade,  into 
which,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
September,  they  unwarily  advanced.  The 
enemy,  with  admirable  coolness  and  self-com- 
mand, reserved  their  fire  till  the  unhappy 
British  were  in  the  very  midst  of  them.  The 
army  under  the  command  of  Colonels  BaLUie 
and  Fletcher,  and  Captain  Baird,  marched  in 
column.  On  a  sudden,  whilst  in  a  narrow  de- 
file, a  battery  of  twelve  guns  opened  upon  them, 
and,  loaded  with  grape-shot,  poured  in  upon 
their  right  flank.  The  British  faced  about; 
another  battery  opened  immediately  upon  their 
rear.  They  had  no  choice  therefore,  but  to 
advance ;  other  batteries  met  them  here  like- 
wise, and  in  less  tlian  half  an  hour  fifty-seven 
pieces  of  cannon,  brought  to  bear  on  them  at 
all  points,  penetrated  into  every  part  of  the 


British  line.  By  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  enemy  poured  down  upon  them  in  thou- 
sands :  Captain  Baird  and  his  grenadiers  fought 
with  the  greatest  heroism.  Surrounded  and 
attacked  on  all  sides,  by  25,000  cavalry, 
by  thirty  regiments  of  Sepoy  infantry,  besides 
Hyder's  European  corps,  and  a  numerous 
artillery  playing  upon  them  from  all  quarters, 
within  grape  shot  distance,  yet  did  this  gallant 
column  stand  firm  and  undaunted,  alternately 
facing  their  enemies  on  every  side  of  attack. 
The  French  officers  in  Hyder's  camp  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  British  Grenadiers, 
under  Captain  Baird's  command,  performing 
their  evolutions  in  the  midst  of  all  the  tumult 
and  extreme  peril,  with  as  much  precision, 
coolness,  and  steadiness,  as  if  upon  a  parade 
ground.  The  little  army,  so  unexpectedly  as- 
sailed, had  only  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  but  these 
made  such  havoc  amongst  the  enemy,  that  after 
a  doubtful  contest  of  three  hours,  from  six  in 
the  morning  tiU  nine,  victory  began  to  declare 
for  the  British.  The  flower  of  the  jMysore 
cavalry,  after  many  bloody  repulses,  were  at 
length  entirely  defeated,  with  great  slaughter, 
and  the  right  wing,  composed  of  Hyder's  best 
forces,  was  thrown  into  disorder.  Hyder  himself 
was  about  to  give  orders  for  retreat,  and  the 
French  officer  who  directed  the  artillery  began  to 
draw  it  off,  when  an  unforeseen  and  unavoidable 
disaster  occurred,  which  totally  changed  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  By  some  unhappy  acci- 
dent the  tumbrils  which  contained  the  ammu- 
nition suddenly  blew  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
British  lines.  One  whole  face  of  their  column 
was  thus  entirely  laid  open,  and  their  artillery 
overturned  and  destroyed.  The  destruction  of 
men  was  great,  but  the  total  loss  of  their 
ammunition  was  stiU  more  fatal  to  the  sur- 
vivors. Tippoo  Sahib,  the  son  of  Hyder,  in- 
stantly seized  the  moment  of  advantage,  and 
without  waiting  for  orders,  fell  vnih  the  ut- 
most rapidity,  at  the  head  of  the  Mogul  and 
Carnatic  horse,  into  the  broken  square,  which 
had  not  had  time  to  recover  its  form  and  order. 
This  attack  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  being 
immediately  seconded  by  the  French  corps, 
and  by  the  first  line  of  infantry,  determined  at 
once  the  fate  of  our  unfortunate  army.  After 
successive  prodigies  of  valour,  the  brave  Sepoys 
were  almost  to  a  man  cut  to  pieces.     Colonels 
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Baillie  and  Fletchai-,  assisted  by  Captain  Baird, 
made  one  more  desperate  effort.  They  rallied 
the  Europeans,  and,  imder  the  fire  of  the  whole 
immense  artillery  of  the  enemy,  gained  a  little 
cniinecce,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  new 
square.  In  this  form  did  this  intrepid  band, 
though  totally  without  ammunition,  the  officers 
fighting  only  with  their  swords  and  the  soldiers 
with  their  bayonets,  resist  and  repulse  the 
myriads  of  the  enemy  in  thirteen  different  at- 
tacks ;  until  at  length,  incapable  of  withstand- 
ing the  successive  torrents  of  fresh  troops  which 


the  humane  interference,  however,  of  the 
French  officers  in  Hyder's  service,  many  lives 
were  saved.  Colonel  Fletcher  was  slain  on  the 
field.  Colonel  Baillie,  severely  wounded,  and 
several  other  officers,  with  two  hiuidred 
Europeans,  were  made  prisoners.  When 
brought  into  the  presence  of  Hyder,  he,  with 
true  Asiatic  barbarism,  received  them  with 
the  most  insolent  triumph.  The  British 
officers,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  country, 
retorte 
tempt. 


th  an  indignant  coolness  and  con- 
'Your  son  will  inform  you,"  said 
Colonel  Baillie,  "that  you  owe 
the  victory  to  our  disaster,  rather 
than  to  our  defeat."  Hyder 
angi'ily  ordered  them  from  Ms 
presence,  and  commanded  them 
instantly  to  prison.  Captain 
»5_^^^^  'ito^      '=^lg'#  ■  Baird  had   received   two   sabre- 

^~S^       '^■a  i^^^^^^^m  {  \        woxmds  on  his  head,  a  ball  in  his 

^■""^        -^  '^''^    ^«3i^R  l\  thigh,  and  a  pike-wound  in  his 

arm.  He  lay  a  long  time  on  the 
field  of  battle,  narrowly  escap- 
ing death  from  some  of  the  more 
ferocious  of  the  Mysore  cavalry, 
who  traversed  the  field  spearing 
the  wounded,  and  at  last  being 
r.nable  to  reach  the  force  under 
Munro,  he  was  obliged  to  sur-  ! 
I'jiider  to  the  enemy. 

The  result  of  this  battle  was  j 
he  immediate  retreat  of  the  main 
army  under  Sir  Hector  Munro  to  ; 
Madras.    Colonel  Baillie,  Captain 
Baird,   and    five    other    British  • 
officers   were  marched  to  one  of  ! 
Hyder's  nearest  forts,  and  after-  ' 
wards  removed  to  Seringapatam, 
where  they  were  joined  by  others 
of  their  captive  countrymen,  and  • 
subjected    to    a    most    horrible 

(Tern   continually   pouring   upon   them,    they  |  and  protracted  imprisonment.      It  was  com-  , 

were  fairly  bonie  down  and  trampled  upon,  |  monly  believed  in  Scotland  that  Captain  Baird  '. 

many  of  them  still  continuing  to  fight  under  i  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  another  man;  and 


Sir  David  BaiiiJ,  from  a  painting  by  Raebnrn. 


the  very  legs  of  the  horses  and  elephants.  To 
save  the  Hves  of  the  few  brave  men  who  sur- 
vived. Colonel  Baillie  had  displayed  his 
handkerchief  on  his  sword,  as  a  flag  of  truce; 
quarter  was  promised,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
troops  laid  down  their  arms  than  they  were 
attacfced  with  savage  fury  by  the  enemy.     By 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  in  May  1821  to  his 
son,  then  a  cornet  of  dragoons,  with  his  regi- 
ment in  Ireland,  when  Sir  David  was  com- 
mander of  the  forces  there,  says,  "  I  remember 
a  story  that  when  report  came  to  Europe  that 
Tippoo's  prisoners  (of  whom  Baird  was  one) 
were  chained  together  two  and  two,  his  motLc 
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said,  '  God  pity  tlie  poor  lad  that's  chained  to 
our  Davie/'"  She  knew  him  to  be  active, 
spirited  and  daring,  and  probably  thought 
that  he  would  make  some  desperate  effort  to 
escape.  But  it  was  not  the  case  that  he  was 
chained  to  another.  On  the  10th  of  Jlay  all 
the  prisoners  had  been  put  in  irons  except 
Captain  Baird;  this  indignity  he  was  not  sub- 
jected to  till  the  10th  of  November  following. 
"^V^len  they  were  about,"  says  his  biographer, 
"to  put  the  irons  on  Captain  Baird,  who  was 
completely  disabled  in  his  right  leg,  in  which 
the  wound  was  still  open,  and  whence  the 
ball  had  just  then  been  extracted,  his  friend 
Captain  Lucas,  who  spoke  the  language  per- 
fectly, sprang  forward,  and  represented  in  very 
strong  terms  to  the  Myar  the  barbarity  of 
fettering  him  while  in  such  a  dreadful  state, 
and  assured  him  that  death  would  be  the  in- 
evitable termination  of  Captain  Baird's  suffer- 
ings if  the  intention  were  persisted  in.  The 
Myar  replied  that  the  Circar  had  sent  as  many 
pairs  of  irons  as  there  were  prisoners,  and  they 
must  be  put  on.  Captain  Lucas  then  offered 
to  wear  two  sets  himself,  in  order  to  save  his 
friend.  This  noble  act  of  generosity  moved 
the  compassion  even  of  the  IMyar,  wlio  said  he 
would  send  to  the  Kellidar,  (commander  of  the 
fort,)  to  open  the  book  of  fate.  He  did  so, 
and  when  the  messenger  returned,  he  said  the 
book  had  been  opened,  and  Captain  Baird's 
fate  was  good;  and  the  irons  were  in  conse- 
quence not  put  on  at  that  time.  Could  they 
really  have  looked  into  the  volume  of  futurity, 
Baird  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  last 
man  to  be  spared."  ^  Each  pair  of  irons  was 
nine  pounds  weight.  Captain  Lucas  died  in 
prison.  Captain  Baird  lived  to  revenge  the 
sufferings  which  he  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
endured  by  the  glorious  conquest  of  Seringa- 
patam  on  the  4th  of  May,  1799. 

Some  time  after  the  battle  of  Conjeveram, 
Lord  Macleod  took  ship  for  England,  hav- 
ing, it  is  said,  differed  in  opinion  with  General 
Mum-o  on  the  subject  of  his  movements,  par- 
ticularly those  preceding  Colonel  Baillie's  dis- 
aster. He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of 
the  73d  by  Colonel  James  Crawford,  who,  with 
the  regiment  now  reduced  to  500  men,  joined 
the  army  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote  on  the  morning 
1  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 


of  the  1st  of  July  1781,  when  about  to  attack 
the  enemy  at  Porto  Novo. 

General  Coote's  army  did  not  exceed  8000 
men,  of  which  the  73d  was  the  only  British 
regiment.  The  force  under  Hyder  Ali  consisted 
of  25  battalions  of  infantry,  400  Europeans, 
between  40,000  and  50,000  horse,  and  above 
100,000  matchlock  men,  peons,  and  polygar.s, 
with  47  pieces  of  cannon.  Nothwithstanding 
this  immense  disparity  of  force.  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
determined  to  attack  Plyder,  and,  accordingly, 
drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines,  the  first  com- 
manded by  Major-general  Hector  Munro,  and 
the  second  by  Major-general  James  Stewart.  A 
plain  divided  the  two  armies,  beyond  which 
the  enemy  were  drawn  up  on  ground  strength- 
ened by  front  and  flanking  redoubts  and  bat- 
teries. General  Coote  advanced  to  the  attack 
at  nine  o'clock,  and,  after  a  contest  of  eight 
hours,  the  enemy  was  forced  from  all  his 
entrenchments,  and  compelled  to  retire. 

The  73d  was  on  the  right  of  the  first  line, 
and  led  all  the  attacks,  to  the  full  approbation 
of  General  Coote,  whose  notice  was  particularly 
attracted  by  oue  of  the  pipers,  who  always  blew 
up  his  most  warlike  sounds  whenever  the  fire 
became  hotter  than  ordinary.  This  so  pleased 
the  General  that  he  cried  aloud,  "  "Well  done, 
my  brave  fellow,  you  shall  have  a  pair  of  sil- 
ver pipes  for  this  !"  The  promise  was  not  for- 
gotten, and  a  handsome  pair  of  pipes  was  pre- 
sented to  the  regiment,  with  an  inscription  in 
testimony  of  the  General's  esteem  for  its 
conduct  and  character. 

After  a  variety  of  movements,  both  armies 
again  met,  August  27th,  near  Perambaucum,  the 
spot  so  fatal  to  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment. 

"Perhaps  there  come  not  within  the  wide 
range  of  human  imagination  scenes  more  affect- 
ing, or  circumstances  more  touching,  than  many 
of  our  army  had  that  day  to  witness  and  to 
bear.  On  the  very  spot  where  they  stood  lay 
strewed  amongst  their  feet  the  relics  of  their 
dearest  fellow  soldiers  and  friends,  who  near 
twelve  months  before  had  been  slain  by  the 
hands  of  those  very  inhuman  monsters  that 
now  appeared  a  second  time  eager  to  complete 
the  work  of  blood.  One  poor  soldier,  with  the 
tear  of  affection  glistening  in  his  eye,  picked 
up  the  decaying  spatterdash  of  his  valued 
brother,   with    the  name  yet  entire  upon  it 
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which  the  tinge  of  blood  and  effects  of  weather 
had  kindly  spared.  Another  discovered  the 
club  or  plaited  hair  of  his  bosom  friend,  which 
he  himself  had  helped  to  form,  and  knew  by 
the  tie  and  stiU  remaining  colour.  A  third 
mournfully  recognised  the  feather  which  had 
decorated  the  cap  of  his  inseparable  companion. 
The  scattered  clothes  and  wings  of  the  flank 
companies  of  the  73d  were  everywhere  percep- 
tible, as  also  their  helmets  and  skulls,  both  of 
which  bore  the  marks  of  many  furrowed  cuts. 

These  horrid  spectacles,  too  melancholy  to 
dwell  upon,  while  they  melted  the  hardest 
hearts,  inflamed  our  soldiers  with  an  enthu- 
siasm and  thirst  of  revenge  such  as  render  men 
invincible  ;  but  their  ardour  was  necessarily 
checked  by  the  involved  situation  of  the  army."- 

Hyder  Ali,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack,  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position  on  ground  inter- 
sected by  deep  water  courses  and  ravines. 
The  British  commander  formed  his  line  of 
battle  under  a  heavy  fire,  which  the  troops 
bore  with  firmness.  An  obstinate  contest  took 
place,  which  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning 
tillsun-set.  Hyder  then  abandoned  his  position, 
leaving  General  Coote  master  of  the  field  of 
battle.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  upwards 
of  400  killed  and  wounded,  almost  all  native 
troops. 

Colonel  Crawford  having  become  second  in 
command,  in  consequence  of  the  departure  of 
General  Munro  for  England,  and  the  disabling 
of  General  Stewart  in  the  last-mentioned  action. 
Captain  Shaw  assumed  the  command  of  the 
73d  regiment.  Tt  continued  attached  to  Gen- 
eral Coote's  army,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Sholungar  on  the  27th  of  September  1781, 
and  of  Arnee  on  the  2d  of  June  1782.^ 

Having  obtained  reinforcements  from  Eng- 
land, General  Stewart,  who  had  recovered  from 
his  wounds,  and  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
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"In  tlicse  encounters  the  regiment  suffered  little  loss. 
Munro  In  liis  narrative  mentions  the  following  ease  : 
"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  commemorating  the  faU 
of  John  Doune  Mackay,  corporal  in  Macleod's  Higli- 
ianders,  son  of  Eobert  Doune,  the  bard  whoso  singu- 
lar talent  for  the  beautiful  and  extemporaneous  com- 
position of  Gaelic  poetry,  was  held  in  such  esteem. 
This  son  of  the  bard  had  frequently  revived  the  spirits 
of  his  countrymen,  when  drooping  in  a  long  march, 
by  singing  the  humorous  and  lively  productions  of  Ids 
father.  He  was  killed  by  a  caunon-shot,  and  buried 
with  military  honours  by  his  comrades  the  same 
evening." 


the  army  on  the  death  of  General  Coote,  who 
died  in  April  1783,  resolved  to  attack  Cudda- 
lore,  the  garrison  of  which  had  also  obtained 
considerable  additions  from  the  Isle  of  France. 
General  Stuart  accordingly  appeared  before  the 
place  on  the  6th  of  June  1783,  and  as  M.  Bussy, 
who  commanded  the  garrison,  was  active  in 
increasing  his  means  of  defence,  he  determined 
to  make  a  speedy  attack,  and  fixed  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th  for  that  purpose.  The  firing 
of  three  guns  from  a  hdl  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  a  simultaneous  assault  at  three  difierent 
points;  but  m  consequence  of  the  noise  of  the 
cannonade  which  was  immediately  opened, 
the  signals  were  not  di-stinguished,  and  the 
attacks  were  not  made  at  the  same  time.  The 
enemy  were  thus  enabled  to  direct  their  whole 
forces  against  each  successive  attack,  and  the 
result  was,  that  one  of  the  divisions  was  driven 
back.  In  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit,  the  be- 
sieged evacuated  their  redoubts,  which  were 
instantly  taken  possession  of  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Cathcart  with  the  Grenadiers,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Stuart  "with  the  precious  re- 
mains of  the  73d  regiment."  Though  Colonel 
Stuart's  party  were  forced  to  retire  from  the 
more  advanced  posts,  yet  as  they  retained  pos- 
session of  the  principal  redoubts,  the  advantage 
already  was  on  the  side  of  tlie  British.  In  the 
belief  that  the  French  would  retire  from  all 
their  advanced  posts  during  the  night,  General 
Stuart  did  not  attempt  to  carry  them.  This 
expectation  was  realised.  In  this  aifair  the 
73d  had  Captains  Alexander  Mackenzie,  and 
the  Honourable  James  Lindsay,  Lieutenants 
Simon  ISIackenzie  and  James  TraU,  4  sergeants 
and  80  rank  and  file  killed;  and  Captain  John 
Hamilton,  Lieutenants  Charles  Gorrie,  David 
Rannie,  John  Sinclair,  James  Duncan,  and 
George  Sutherland,  5  sergeants,  and  107  rank 
and  file  wounded.  The  casualties  of  tho  enemy 
exceeded  1000  men. 

The  following  flattering  compliment  formed 
part  of  the  general  orders  issued  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief at  the  conclusion  of  tho  battle : 
— "  I  am  also  grateful  to  Captain  Lament  and 
the  ofiicers  under  his  command,  who  gallantly 
led  the  precious  remains  of  the  73d  regiment 
through  the  most  perilous  road  to  glory,  until 
exactly  one  half  of  the  ofiicers  and  men  of  the 
battalion  were  either  killed  or  wounded." 
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With  the  aid  of  2400  meu  from  the  iket, 
under  Admiral  Suffrein,  Bussy  made  a  spirited 
sorlie  ou  the  25th  of  June,  but  was  driven  back 
with  great  loss.  Hostilities  terminated  on  the 
1st  of  July  in  consequence  of  accounts  of  the 
signature  of  preliminaries  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  having  been  received. 
The  army  retm-ued  to  St  Thomas's  Mount  at 
ihe  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
in  March,  1784. 

In  consequence  of  the  arrangements  made 
when  the  second  battalion  was  reduced,  the 
Honourable  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Mac- 
kenzie, and  some  other  officers  of  that  corps, 
joined  the  regunent  in  1785.  Next  year  the 
number  of  the  regiment  was  changed  to  the 
71st,  on  which  occasion  it  received  new  col- 
ours. The  same  year  the  corps  sustained  a 
heavy  loss  by  the  death  of  Colonel  Mackenzie, 
when  Captain  (afterwards  General  Sir  David) 
Batrd  was  appointed  Major.  Lord  Macleod 
died  in  1789,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Colo- 
nelcy by  the  HonourableMajor-General  William 
Gordon.  The  strength  of  the  regiment  was 
at  this  time  about  800  men,  having  been  kept 
up  to  that  number  by  occasional  detachments 
from  Scotland. 

The  war  between  Tippoo  Sahib  and  the  East 
India  Company,  which  broke  out  in  1790, 
brought  the  regiment  again  into  active  service. 
In  May  of  that  year,  the  71st  and  Seaforth's 
Highlanders  (now  the72d),  joined  a  large  army 
assembled  at  Trichinopoly,  the  command  of 
of  which  was  assumed  by  ilajor-General  Mea- 
dows. The  right  wing  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Stuart,  ami  the  left 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bridges,  while  the  two 
Highland  regiments  formed  the  second  brigade. 
In  the  campaign  against  Tippoo,  the  71st  fol- 
lowed aU  the  movements  of  the  army.  The 
flank  companies  were  employed  in  the  attack  on 
Dundegul,  and  the  regiment  was  after  the  cap- 
ture of  that  place,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Pala- 
catcherry. 

Lord  CornwaUis  joined  the  army  early  in 
1791  as  Commander-in-chief,  and,  after  various 
movements,  encamped  close  to  Bangalore  ou 
the  5th  of  March.  He  made  an  assault  on  the 
21st,  and  carried  the  place  with  little  loss. 
The  attack  was  led  by  the  flank  companies, 
including  those  of  the  71st,  all  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  Honourable  John  Lindsay  and 
Captain  James  Kobertson,  son  of  Principal 
Eobertson  the  historian. 

Having  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  10,000 
well-mounted  native  cavalry  and  some  European 
troops  from  the  Carnatio,  Lord  CornwaUis 
advanced  upon  Seringapatam,  and  on  the  1 3th 
of  May  came  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  drawn 
up  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  having  the  river 
on  their  right,  and  the  heights  of  Carrighaut  on 
tlieu-  left.  On  the  15th  the  enemy  were  forced 
from  a  strong  position,  and  driven  across  the 
river  into  tlie  island  on  which  the  capital  stands. 
In  this  affair  the  71st  had  Lieutenant  Eodericl 
Mackenzie,  and  7  rank  and  file  kOled;  and 
Ensign  (afterwards  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
50th  regiment*)  Chas.  Stewart,  and  74  rank 
and  file  wounded. 

The  advanced  state  of  the  season,  and  othei 
unfavourable  circumstances  operating  against 
a  siege,  Lord  CornwaUis  retired  to  Bangalore. 
From  this  place  he  detached  !Major  Gowdio  to 
attack  Nundydroog,  a  strong  fortified  granite 
rock  of  great  height.  Except  on  one  side  this 
fortress  was  inaccessible,  and  care  had  been 
taken  to  strengthen  that  part  by  a  double  line 
of  ramparts;  and  an  outwork  covered  the  gate 
by  a  flanking  fire.  Notwithstanding  its  great 
elevation,  and  very  steep  ascent,  Nundydroog 
could  stUl  be  approached,  though  it  required  im- 
mense labour  to  render  the  approaches  available. 
After  fourteen  days'  intense  exertion,  the 
besiegers  succeeded  in  drawing  up  some  guns, 
and  erecting  batteries  on  the  face  of  a  craggy 
precipice,  from  which  they  made  two  breaches, 
one  on  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  outwork, 
and  the  other  in  the  cm-tain  of  the  outer  wall. 
Moving  with  his  whole  army  towards  Nun- 
dydroog, on  the  18th  of  October,  Lord  Corn- 
waUis made  preparations  for  storming  the  place. 
An  assault  by  night  having  been  determined 
upon.  Lieutenant  Hugh  Mackenzie,  (afterwards 
paymaster  of  the  71st,)  with  twenty  grenadiers 
of  the  36th  and  71st  regiments,  was  to  lead  the 
attack  ou  the  right,  and  Lieutenant  Jloore, 
with  twenty  light  infantry,  and  two  flank  com- 
panies of  the  same  regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenants  Duncan  and  Kenneth 
^lackenzie,  was  to  lead  the  left.  The  whole 
was  imder  the  command  of  Captain  (afterwards 
lie  liifd  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1810. 
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Lieutenant-General)  James  Kobertson,  support- 
ed by  Captain  (afterwards  Major-General) 
Burns,  with  tbe  grenadiers,  and  Captain  Haitly 
with  the  light  inliuitry  of  the  36th  regiment. 
Whilst  waiting  the  signal  to  advance,  one  of 
the  soldiers  whispered  something  about  a  mine. 
General  ]\Ieadows  overhearing  the  observation, 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  by  intimat- 
ing that  there  was  a  mine,  but  it  was  "  a  mine, 
of  gold."  This  remark  was  not  thrown  away 
upon  the  troops. 

Apprehensive  of  an  assault,  the  enemy  had 
provided  themselves  with  huge  masses  of  gra- 
nite, to  hurl  down  upon  the  besiegers  when 
they  should  attempt  to  ascend  the  rock  The 
assault  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  19  th 
of  October,  in  a  clear  moonlight,  and  in  spile 
of  every  obstacle  the  assailants  efiected  a  lodge- 
ment within  one  hundi'ed  yards  of  the  breach. 
Driven  from  the  outward  rocks,  the  enemy  at- 
tempted to  barricade  the  gate  of  the  inner  ram- 
part ;  but  it  was  soon  forced,  and  the  place 
carried  with  the  loss  of  30  men  amongst  the 
native  troops  killed  and  wounded,  principally 
from  the  stones  which  were  roUed  down  the 
rock. 

Encouraged  by  this  success.  Lord  Cornwallis 
next  laid  siege  to  Savendroog,  the  strongest 
rock  in  the  Mysore,  and  hitherto  deemed  im- 
pregnable. This  stronghold  was  considerably 
higher  than  Nundydroog,  and  was  separated 
by  a  chasm  into  two  parts  at  the  top,  on  each 
of  which  parts  was  a  fort,  but  each  independent 
of  the  other.  The  arduous  du  ty  of  reducing  this 
stronghold  was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stuart,  who  had  already  distinguished  liimself 
in  other  enterprises.  Some  of  the  outworks 
were  battered,  preparatory  to  an  assault,  which 
was  fixed  for  the  21st  of  December.  Accord- 
ingly on  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  flank 
companies  of  the  52d,  the  two  Highland  regi- 
ments and  the  76th,  were  assembled  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nisbet  of  the 
52d,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the 
party  advanced  to  the  assault  to  the  air  of 
Britons  Strike  Home,  performed  by  the  band 
of  the  52d  regiment.  The  assailants  then  as- 
cended the  rock,  clambering  up  a  precipice 
which  was  so  nearly  perpendicular,  that  after 
the  capture  of  the  place  the  men  were  afraid  to 
descend.     The  citadel  on  the  eastern  top  was 


soon  carried,  and  eventually  the  whole  of  the 
rock,  the  assailants  losing  only  two  men.  This 
success  was  soon  followed  by  the  capture  of  all 
the  other  strongholds  in  the  Mysore. 

Bent  upon  the  capture  of  the  Sultan's  capi- 
tal, the  possession  of  wliich  would,  it  was  sup- 
posed, finish  the  war,  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the 
month  of  January  1792,  put  his  army  in  motion 
for  Seringapatam,  of  which  place  he  came  in 
sight  on  the  4th  of  February.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  6th  he  formed  his  army  into  three 
columns ;  the  right  column  consisting  of  the 
36th  and  76th  regiments,  being  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Meadows;  the  centre  one,  con- 
sisting of  the  52d,  with  the  71st  and  74th  High- 
land regiments,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  with 
Lieutenant-Colonels  James  Stuart  and  the 
Honourable  John  Knox ;  and  the  left  column, 
being  the  72d  Higliland  regiment  imder  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Maxwell.  The  native  troops 
were  divided  in  proportion  to  each  column. 
General  Meadows  was  to  penetrate  the  enemy's 
left,  after  which  he  was  to  attempt  to  open  and 
preserve  the  communication  with  Lord  Coru- 
wallis's  division,  by  du-ecting  all  his  efforts  to- 
wards the  centre.  Part  of  the  centre  division, 
under  Colonel  Stewart,  was  to  pierce  through 
the  centre  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  attack  the 
works  on  the  island,  while  Colonel  Maxwell 
with  the  left  -wing  was  directed  to  force  the 
works  on  Carrighaut  HiU,  and  descending  thence 
to  turn  the  right  of  the  main  division,  and 
unite  with  Colonel  Stuart.  The  three  columns 
began  to  move  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
"  The  head  of  the  centre  column  led  by  the  flank 
companies  of  the  regiment,  after  twice  crossing 
the  Lockary,  which  covered  the  right  wing  of 
the  enemy,  came  in  contact  with  their  first  line, 
which  was  instantly  driven  across  the  north 
branch  of  the  Cavery,  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis 
of  the  fort  of  Seringapatam.  Captain  Lindsay, 
with  the  grenadiers  of  the  71st,  attempted  to 
push  into  the  body  of  the  place,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  raising  of  the  drawbridge  a 
few  minutes  before  ho  advanced.  He  was  here 
joined  by  some  grenadiers  and  light  infantry 
of  the  52d  and  76th  regiments.  With  this 
united  force  he  pushed  do\vn  to  the  Loll 
Bang,  where  he  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  body 
of  the  enemy,  whom  he  quickly  drove  back 
with  the  bayonet.      His  numbers  were  soon 
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afterwards  increased  by  the  grenadier  company 
of  tlie  74th,  when  he  attempted  to  force  his 
way  into  the  Pettah  (or  town,)  but  was  opposed 
hy  such  overwhelming  numbers  that  he  did 
not  succeed.  He  then  toolc  post  in  a  small 
redoubt,  where  he  maintained  himself  till  morn- 
ing, when  he  moved  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  and  joined  Lieutenant-Colonels  Kno-x  and 
Bau-d,  with  the  troops  who  formed  the  left  of 
the  attack.  During  these  operations  the  bat- 
talion companies  of  the  52d,  71st,  and  72d 
regiments  forced  their  way  across  the  river  to 
the  island,  overpowering  all  that  opposed  tliem. 
At  this  moment,  Captain  Archdeacon,  com- 
manding a  battalion  of  Bengal  seapoys,  was 
kQled.  This  threw  the  corps  into  some  con- 
fusion, and  caused  it  to  fall  back  on  the  71st, 
at  the  moment  that  Major  Dairy mple  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Sultan's  redoubt,  and  thus 
impeded  his  movements.  However,  the  redoubt 
was  attacked,  and  instantly  carried.  The  com- 
mand was  given  to  Captain  Sibbald,  who  had 
led  the  attack  with  his  company  of  the  71st. 
The  animating  example  and  courage  of  this 
officer  made  the  men  equally  irresistible  in  at- 
tack, and  fii-m  in  the  defence  of  the  post  they 
had  gained.  The  enemy  made  several  vain  at- 
tempts to  retake  it.  In  one  of  these  the  brave 
Captain  Sibbald  was  killed.  Out  of  compli- 
ment to  this  officer,  the  Commander-in-chief 
changed  the  name  from  Sultan's  to  Sibbald's 
redoubt.  In  this  obstinate  defence  the  men 
had  consumed  their  ammunition,  when,  by  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  two  loaded  oxen  of  the 
enemy,  frightened  by  the  firing,  broke  loose 
from  their  drivers,  and  taking  shelter  in  the 
ditch  of  this  redoubt,  afforded  an  ample  and 
seasonable  supply.  The  command  of  this  post 
was  assumed  by  Major  Kelly  of  the  74th  regi- 
ment, who  had  gone  up  with  orders  from  the 
Commander-in-chief,  and  remained  there  after 
the  death  of  Captain  Sibbald.  The  Sultan 
seemed  determined  to  recover  this  redoubt  dis- 
tinguished by  his  own  name,  and  directed  the 
French  troops  to  attack  it.  But  they  met  with 
no  better  success  than  the  former,  notwith- 
standing their  superior  discipline.''^ 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  affair  was  esti- 
mated at  4000  men  and  80  pieces  of  cannon. 
That  on  the  side  of  the  assailants  was  53.5  men 
5  Stewart's  Sketches. 


killed  and  wounded.  Of  the  71st,  Captain 
Sibbald  and  Lieutenant  Baine,  2  sergeants,  and 
34  rank  and  file  were  killed ;  and  Ensigns 
Duncan  Mackenzie,  and  William  Baillie,  3 
sergeants,  and  67  rank  and  file  wounded. 

On  the  9th  of  February  Major-General  Robert 
Abercromby,  with  the  army  from  Bombay,  con- 
sisting of  the  73d  and  75th  Highland,  and  77th, 
besides  some  native  regiments,  joined  the  besieg- 
ing army.  Operations  for  the  siege  were  begun 
the  sameday;  butnothingparticularoccurredtUl 
the  18tli,  when  Major  Dalrymple,  to  cover  the 
opening  of  the  trenches,  crossed  the  Cavery  at 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  surprised  and  routed 
a  camp  of  Tippoo's  horse.  During  the  three 
following  days  traverses  were  finished ;  and  on 
the  22d,  tlie  enemy,  after  a  warm  contest,  wore 
defeated  by  a  part  of  the  Bombay  army  under 
General  Abercromby.  This  was  the  last  effort 
of  the  Sultan,  who  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained 
it  at  the  expense  of  nearly  one-half  of  his 
dominions,  which  he  ceded  to  the  East  India 
Company. 

On  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  71st, 
now  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
David  Baird,  was  marched  to  tlie  neighbour 
hood  of  Trichinopoly,  where  they  remained 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Franco 
in  1793.  The  flank  companies  were  employed 
on  the  expedition  against  Ceylon,  in  the  mouth 
of  August  that  year.  La  which  enterprise  Cap 
tain  Gorrie  was  severely  wounded,  and  1 1  men 
were  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  2d  of  January  1797,  the  regiment 
was  inspected  by  Major-general  Clarke,  who 
issued  the  following  general  order  : — 

"  Major-General  Clarke  has  experienced  infinite 
satisfaction,  this  morning,  at  the  review  of  His 
Majesty's  71st  regiment. 

"  He  cannot  say  that  on  any  occasion  of  field 
exercise  he  ever  was  present  at  a  more  perfect 
performance. 

"  Wlien  a  corps  is  so  striking  in  appearance, 
and  so  complete  in  every  branch  of  its  discipline, 
little  can  occur  to  the  Commander  in-chief  to 
particularise.  He  cannot  but  notice,  however, 
that  the  71st  regiment  has  excited  his  admira- 
tion for  its  expertness  in  those  parts  of  its  ex 
ercise  which  are  most  essential,  and  most 
difiicult  to  execute.  Ho  alludes  to  its  order 
and  regularity  when  moving  in  line;  its  ex- 
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treme  accuracy  in  preserving  distances,  and  the 
neatness  and  promptitude  that  are  so  evident 
Ln  all  its  formations.  So  mucli  perfection  in  a 
corps,  whose  services  in  India  wiU  long  be  held 
in  remembrance,  does  the  greatest  honour  to 
Lieut. -Colonel  Baird  and  all  his  officers,  to 
whom,  and  the  corps  at  large,  the  Commander- 
in-chief  desires  to  offer  his  best  thanks." 

In  October  1797,  in  consequence  of  orders, 
all  the  soldiers  fit  for  service,  amountmg  to 
560  men,  were  drafted  into  the  73d  and  74th 
regiments  ;  those  unfit  for  service,  along  with 
the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  sailed 
from  Madras  for  England  on  the  17  th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  arrived  in  the  Thames  in  August  1798. 
The  regiment  was  then  removed  to  Leith,  and 
thence  to  Stirling,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
18  years  from  Scotland.^ 

As  a  mark  of  indulgence,  a  general  leave  of 
of  2  months  was  granted  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  71st,  to  enable  them  to  visit  their 
friends  and  families,  after  so  long  an  absence 
from  their  native  country. 

The  regiment  remained  in  Scotland  till  June, 

1800,  when  it  was  removed  to  Ireland,  having 
previously  received  an  accession  of  600  volun- 
teers from  the  Scottish  fencible  regiments. 
This  augmented  the  corps  to  800  men,  of  whom 
600  were  Highlanders.     On  the  24th  of  AprU, 

1801,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pack  joined  and  as- 
sumed command  of  the  regiment.  In  August 
1803,  Major-General  Sir  John  Francis  Cradock 
was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  71st,  in  succes- 
sion to  General  the  Honourable  William  Gor- 
don. A  second  battalion  was  ordered  to  be 
embodied  at  Dumbarton,  in  the  year  1804. 
From  the  success  with  which  the  recruiting 
for  this  battalion  was  carried  on  in  Glasgow, 
and  the  favour  shown  to  the  men  by  the  in- 
habitants, the  corps  acquired  the  name  of  the 
"  Glasgow  Highland  Light  Infantry." 

The  fij'st  battalion  sailed  from  Cork  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1805,  on  the  expedition  against 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  (of  which  an  account 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  the  Suther- 
land  Regiment,)   and  reached  its  destination 

6  On  the  23d  of  May  1821,  His  Majesty  King  George 
the  Fourth  was  graciously  pleased  to  authorise  the 
7 1  St  to  bciir  on  the  regimental  colour  and  appoint- 
iiiriits  til.  Mill  "  HiXDOOSTAN,"  in  commemoration 
.  '  ■  :  _.    c'l  services  in  the  several  actions  in 

»  i  .1    ■  !i  engaged,  while  in  India,  between 
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on  the  4th  of  January  1806.  On  this  service 
the  regiment  had  6  rank  and  file  killed, 
and  BrevetrLieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Camp- 
bell, 5  sergeants,  and  67  rank  and  filo 
wounded. 

This  enterprise  was  followed  by  that  against 
Buenos  Ayres,  of  which  the  71st  formed  the 
chief  force.  The  expedition  reached  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  passing 
Monte  Video,  anchored  opposite  to  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  24th.  The  troops  and 
the  marines  of  the  fleet,  amounting  together  to 
about  1400  men,  landed  the  following  evening 
without  opposition.  Next  forenoon  the  troops 
moved  forward  to  the  village  of  Reduction  in 
full  view  of  the  enemy,  who  M'ere  posted  on 
the  brow  of  an  adjoining  eminence.  The  enemy, 
after  firing  a  few  shots,  retired  into  the  city. 
On  the  27th  the  passage  of  the  Rio  Chuelo 
was  forced,  and  the  residt  was  that  the  city 
surrendered.  The  Spaniards,  however,  soon 
attempted  to  regain  what  they  had  lost,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  August  collected  a  force 
of  1500  men  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  these 
were  attacked  and  dispersed  by  General  Beres- 
ford,  with  a  detachment  of  the  71st,  and  the 
corps  of  St  Helena.  Notwithstanding  their 
dispersion,  however,  these  troops  collected 
again,  and  on  the  10th  of  August,  surprised  and 
cut  off  a  sergeant's  guard.  Next  day  the  town 
was  abandoned  by  the  British,  who  retired  to 
the  fort,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  ca-  I 
pitulated  the  same  evening.  The  71st  lost  in 
tliis  expedition  Lieutenant  ^litcheU  and  Ensign  ' 
Lucas,  and  91  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  were  killed  and  wounded. 

After  the  capitulation  of  General  Whitelock's    ' 
army,  the  regiment  was  restored  to  liberty,  and    j 
embarked  with  the  troops  for  England.     The    ' 
regiment  landed  in   Ireland  and  inarched  to    i 
Middleton  and  afterwards  to  Cork,  where  it 
received  a  reinforcement  of  200  men  from  the    ' 
second  battalion,  by  which  the  efl'ective  force 
was  increased  to   920   men.     On  the  21st  of     : 
April,  1808,  the  regiment  received  new  colomrs    1 
instead  of  those  they  had  surrendered  at  Buenos    | 
Ayres.     The  colours  were  presented  by  General     ' 
Floyd,  a  veteran  officer,  who  had  frequently     j 
witnessed  the  gaUantry  of  the  71st  in  India,     j 
He  made  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  occasion, 
the  conclusion  of  which  was  as  follows  : —  i 
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"  SEVBNTif-FIRST, 

"  I  am  directed  to  perform  the  honourable 
duty  of  presenting  your  colours. 

"Brave  Sevesty-first  !  The  world  iswell  ac- 
quainted with  your  gallant  conduct  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Buenos  Ay  res,  in  South  America,  under 
line  of  His  Majesty's  bravest  generals. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  you  defended  your 
couquost  with  the  utmost  courage,  good  conduct, 
and  discipline  to  the  last  extremity.  When 
diminished  to  a  handful,  hopeless  of  succour, 
and  destitute  of  provisions,  you  were  over- 
whelmed by  multitudes,  and  reduced  by  the 
fortune  of  war  to  lose  your  liberty,  and  your 
well-defended  colours,  but  not  your  honour. 
Your  honotir,  Seventy-first  regiment,  remains 
unsullied.  Your  last  act  in  the  field  covered 
you  with  glory.  Your  generous  despair,  call- 
ing upon  your  general  to  suffer  you  to  die  with 
arms  in  your  hands  proceeded  from  tlie  genuine 
spirit  of  British  soldiers.  Your  behaviour 
in  prosperity, — your  sufferings  in  captivity, — 
and  your  faitliful  discharge  of  your  duty  to 
your  King  and  country,  are  appreciated  by 
all. 

"  You  who  now  stand  on  this  parade,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  allurements  held  out  to  base  de- 
sertion, are  endeared  to  the  army  and  to  the 
couutry,  and  your  conduct  will  ensure  you  the 
esteem  of  all  true  soldiers, — of  all  worthy  men, 
— and  iiU  every  one  of  you  with  honest  martial 
pride. 

"  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  wit- 
nessed, Ln  a  remote  part  of  the  world,  the 
early  glories  and  gallant  conduct  of  the  Seventy- 
KiRST  regiment  in  the  field ;  and  it  is  with 
great  satisfaction  I  meet  you  again,  with  re- 
plenished ranks,  and  with  good  arms  in  your 
hands,  and  with  stout  hearts  in  your  bosoms. 

"  Look  forward,  officers  and  soldiers,  to  the 
achievement  of  new  honours  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  f  i-esh  fame. 

"  OfBcers,  be  the  friends  and  guardians 
of  these  brave  fellows  committed  to  your 
clmrge. 

'Soldiers,  give  your  confidence  to  your  officers. 
They  have  shared  with  you  the  chances  of  war; 
they  have  bravely  bled  along  with  you ;  they 
will  always  do  honour  to  themselves  and  you. 
Preserve  your  regiment's  reputation  for  valour 
in  the  field  and  regularity  in  quarters. 


"  I  have  now  the  honour  to  present  the 

Royal  Colour. 

This  is  the  Kino's  Colodi;, 

"I  have  now  the  honour  to  present  yout 
Regimental  Colour. 

"This  is  the  colour  of  the  Seventy-first  regi 
ment. 

"May  victoryfor  ever  crown  these  colours." 

The  expectations  which  General  Floyd  had 
formed  of  the  regiment  were  soon  to  bo  realised. 
In  the  month  of  June  the  fii-st  battalion  of  the 
regiment  embarked  at  Cork  for  Portugal,  in 
the  expedition  under  Sir  Arthur  Welle.sley, 
which  sailed  on  the  IStli  of  July.  The  fleet 
arrived  in  Mondego  Bay  on  the  29t!i,  and  the 
forces,  amounting  to  10,000  men,  landed  early 
in  August.  In  a  few  days  a  body  of  5000  troops 
from  Gibraltar  joined  the  army.  General  Wei- 
lesley  made  a  forward  movement  towards  Lis 
bon  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  was  joined 
on  the  11th  by  6000  Portuguese,  but  being 
destitute  of  provisions  and  mUitary  stores 
ho  could  not  proceed.  The  British  army  reached 
Caldas  on  the  14th — four  companies  of  the  60th 
and  Rifle  corps  pushing  forward  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Brilos,  then  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
An  affair  of  advanced  posts  now  took  place, 
which  ended  in  the  occupation  of  the  village 
by  the  British.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  battles  and  operations  which  raised 
the  mOitary  fame  of  Great  Britain  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  overtopping  aU  the  glories  of  Marl- 
borough's campaigns.  Lieutenant  Bunbury 
and  a  few  privates  of  the  Rifle  corps  were  killed 
on  this  occasion. 

The  French  under  General  Laborde,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  5000  men,  took  up  a  position 
on  the  heights  of  Roleia,  whither  they  were 
followed  by  the  British  on  the  17th.  These 
heights  were  steep  and  very  difficult  of  access, 
with  only  a  narrow  path  leading  to  the  summit; 
but  notwithstanding  the  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacles which  presented  themselves,  the  posi- 
tion was  carried  by  the  British,  after  a  gallant 
resistance  by  the  French,  who  were  forced  to 
retreat  at  all  points.  The  light  company  of 
the  71st  was  the  only  part  of  the  regiment  en- 
gaged, tlie  remainder  being  employed  in  ma- 
noeuvring on  the  right  flank  of  the  Frencii. 
The  company  had  only  one  man  killed  and 
one  wounded. 

3q 
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Tke  regiment  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
battle  of  Vimeiro,  whick  took  place  on  the  21st 
of  August  1808. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  men  were 
engaged  in  washing  their  clothes,  cleaning  their 
tire-looks,  and  in  other  employments,  when  the 
French  columns  made  their  appearance  on 
the  opposite  hills,  about  half-past  eight.  "To 
arms "  was  sounded,  and  everything  being 
packed  up  as  soon  as  possible,  the  71st,  along 
with  the  other  brigaded  regiments,  left  the 
camp  ground,  and  moved  across  a  valley  to 
the  heights  on  the  east  of  Vimeiro. 

The  grenadier  company  of  the  71st 
greatly  distinguished  itself,  in  conjunction 
with  a  sub-division  of  the  light  company  of 
the  36th  regiment.  Captain  Alexander  Forbes, 
who  commanded  the  grenadier  company,  was 
ordered  to  the  support  of  some  British  artil- 
lery, and,  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity, 
made  a  dash  at  a  battery  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  immediately  in  his  front.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  five  guns  and  a  liowitzer, 
with  hoi-ses,  caissons,  and  equipment  complete. 
In  this  affair  alone  the  grenadier  company  had 
Lieutenants  John  Pratt  and  Ealph  Dudgeon 
and  13  rank  and  file  wounded,  together  with 
2  men  killed." 

The  French  made  a  daring  effort  to  retake 
their  artillery,  both  with  cavalry  and  infantry ; 
but  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  grenadier  com- 
pany, and  the  advance  of  Major-General 
Ferguson's  brigade,  finally  left  the  guns  in  the 
possession  of  those  who  had  so  gallantly  cap- 
tured them. 

George  Clark,  one  of  the  pipers  of  the 
regiment,  and  afterwards  piper  to  the  Highland 
Society  of  London,  was  wounded  in  this  action, 
and  being  unable  to  accompany  his  corps  in  the 
advance  against  the  enemy,  put  his  pipes  in 
order,  and  struck  up  a  favoiu'ito  regimental  air, 
to  the  great  delight  of  his  comrades.  Tlds  is 
the  second  instance  in  which  the  pipers  of  the 
71st  have  behaved  with  particular  gallantry, 
and  evinced  high  feeling  for  the  credit  and 
honotir  of  the  corps. 

■■  Lieut. -General  Sir  Harry  BuiTard  landed  during 
tlie  action,  but  did  not  assume  the  command.  Lieut.- 
riencral  Sir  Hew  Dalryniple  landed  on  the  following 


during  the  negotiation,  which  subsequently  took  place, 
making  the  British  army  amount  to  32,000  men. 


During  the  advance  of  the  battalion,. several 
prisoners  were  taken,  among  whom  was  the 
French  general,  Brennier.  Corporal  John 
M'Kay,  of  the  71st,  who  took  him,  was  after- 
wards promoted  to  an  ensigncy  in  the  Fourth 
West  India  Eegiment. 

The  result  of  this  battle  was  the  total  defeat 
of  the  enemy,  who  subsequently  retreated  on 
Lisbon,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-one  pieces  of 
cannon,  twenty-three  ammimition  waggons, 
with  powder,  shells,  stores  of  all  descriptions, 
and  20,000  rounds  of  musket  ammunition, 
together  with  a  great  many  officers  and  soldiers 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners. 

The  conduct  of  the  battalion,  and  of  its 
commanding  officer,  Lieut. -Colonel  Pack,  was 
noticed  in  the  public  despatches,  and  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  con- 
ferred on  the  troops. 

The  following  officers  of  the  71st  were 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  : — Captains 
Arthur  Jones  and  Maxwell  Mackenzie; 
Lieutenants  John  Pratt,  William  Hartley, 
Augustus  M'Intyre,  and  Ealph  Dudgeon; 
Ensign  James  Campbell,  and  Acting  Adjutant 
E.  M'Aipin. 

The  71st  subsequently  received  the  royal 
authority  to  bear  the  word  "  Vimeiro  "  on 
the  regimental  colour  and  appointments,  in 
commemoration  of  this  battle. 

The  "  Convention  of  Cintra,"  signed  on  the 
30th  of  August,  was  the  result  of  this  victory. 
By  its  provisions  the  French  army  evacuated 
Portugal,  which  thus  became  freed  from  its 
oppressors. 

In  September,  Lieutenant-General  Sii'  John 
^loore  assumed  the  command  and  made  dis- 
positions for  entering  Spain.  The  71st  was 
brigaded  with  the  36th  and  92d  regiments 
under  Brigadier-General  Catlin  Crawfurd,  and 
placed  in  the  division  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-General  tlie  Honourable  John  Hope, 
afterwards  the  Earl  of  Hopetouu.  On  the 
27th  October  the  division  left  Lisbon,  and 
joined  the  forces  under  Moore  at  Salamanca. 
The  regiment  took  part  in  the  disastrous  retreat 
under  Sir  John  Moore  to  Corunna,  and  along 
j  with  the  rest  of  the  army  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  want  of  food 
and  clothing,  and  disease. 

"  At  tliis  period  the  situation  of  the  Britisl. 
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army  was  dispiriting  in  the  extreme.  In  tlie 
midst  of  wiiiteT,  in  a  dreary  and  desolate 
country,  the  soldiers,  chilled  and  drenched  with 
the  heavy  rains,  and  wearied  by  long  and  rapid 
marches,  were  almost  destitute  of  fuel  to  cook 
their  victuals,  and  it  was  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty that  they  could  procure  shelter.  Provi- 
sions were  scarce,  irregularly  issued,  and  diffi- 
cult of  attainment.  The  waggons,  in  which 
were  their  magazines,  baggage,  and  stores,  were 
often  deserted  in  the  night  by  the  Spanish 
drivers,  who  were  terrified  by  the  approach  of 
the  French.  Thus  baggage,  ammmvitiou,  stores, 
and  even  money  were  destroyed  to  prevent  them 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and 
the  weak,  the  sick,  and  the  wounded  were 
necessarily  left  behind.  The  71st  suffered  in 
proportion  with  the  rest,  and  by  weakness, 
sickness,  and  fatigue,  lost  about  93  men."* 

In  January  1809,  Lieuteuant-General  Francis 
Dundas  was  appointed  from  the  94th  regiment 
to  be  Colonel  of  the  71st,  in  succession  to  Sir 
John  Francis  Cradock,  removed  to  the  43d. 

On  the  11th  of  January  the  army  under 
Moore  arrived  at  Corunna,  where  the  furious 
battle  was  fought  in  -wliich  this  famous  leader 
got  his  death-wound.  We  have  already,  in  our 
account  of  the  42d,  given  sufficient  details  of 
this  engagement.  While  waiting  for  the  trans- 
ports some  skirmishing  took  place  with  the 
French,  in  which  four  companies  of  the  71st 
were  warmly  engaged,  and  lost  several  men 
ui  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  general  battle 
on  the  16th,  the  71st,  being  placed  on  the 
extreme  loft  of  the  Eritish  line,  had  little  to  do 
therein.  In  commemoration  of  this  battle, 
and  of  the  conduct  of  the  regiment  during  the 
expedition,  the  71st  was  authorised  to  bear  the 
word  Corunna  on  the  regimental  coloiirs  and 
appointments. 

On  the  17  th  of  January  the  army  embarked 
for  England,  and  reached  Plymouth  about  the 
end  of  the  month,  where  the  men  were  received 
by  the  people  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and 
were  welcomed  into  every  house  as  if  they  had 
been  relations.'  The  battalion  in  which  was  the 
71st  was  marched  to  Ashford  barracks,  where 
it  remained  for  some  time.  In  Juno  the  first 
battalion   was  increased   by   the   addition  of 

'  Cannon's  History  of  the  71st  Regiment,  p.  73. 
»  Journal  of  a  Soldier  of  the  Tlst. 


several  officers  and  311  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  from  the  second  battalion 
which  continued  to  be  stationed  in  Scotland, 
and  by  a  number  of  volunteers  from  the 
militia. 

In  March  1809,  the  royal  authority  was 
granted  for  the  71st  to  be  formed  into  a  light 
infantry  regiment,  when  it  was  directed  that 
the  clothing,  arming,  and  discipline  should  bo 
the  same  as  those  of  other  regiments  of  a  simi- 
lar kind.  However,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
ceased  to  be  a  Higldaud  regiment,  for  the  men 
were  permitted  to  retain  suclx  parts  of  the 
national  dress  as  might  not  be  inconsistent 
with  their  duties  as  a  light  corps.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Pack  wrote  to  the  Adjutant-General, 
in  April  1810,  on  the  subject,  and  received  the 
following  reply  from  headquarters  : — 

"HoKSE  Guards,  lifh  Ap-ril  1810. 

"Sir, — Having  submitted  to  the  Commander- 
in  Chief  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  I  am 
directed  to  state,  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  71st  being  denominated  Highland  Light 
Infantry  Regiment,  or  to  the  retaining  of  their 
pipes,  and  the  Higliland  garb  for  the  pipers ; 
and  that  they  wiU,  of  course,  bo  permitted  to 
wear  caps  according  to  the  pattern  which  was 
lately  approved  and  sealed  by  authority.^ 
"  I  have,  &c. 

William  Wynyard, 
"  Deputy-Adjutant-General. 
"  Lieut.-Colouel  Pack, 
"ristKcgimcut." 

The  71st  was  next  employed  on  the  disastrous 
expedition  to  Walcheren,  for  which  the  most 
gigantic  preparations  had  been  made.  The 
troops  amounted  to  40,000  men,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-General  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
while  the  naval  portion  consisted  of  39  ships 
of  the  Hue,  36  frigates,  and  numerous  gunboats 
and  bomb-vessels,  and  other  small  craft,  under 
Admiral  Sir  James  Strachan. 

'  The  tonuet  cocked  is  the  pattern  cap  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  the  above  letter.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pack's  applica- 
tion ;  and  with  respect  to  retaining  the  pipes,  and 
dressing  the  pipers  in  the  Highland  garb,  he  added, 
"It  cannot  be  forgotten  how  these  pipes  were  obtained, 
and  how  constantly  the  regiment  has  upheld  its  title 
to  them.  These  are  the  honourable  characteristics 
which  must  preserve  to  future  times  the  precious 
remains  of  the  old  corps,  and  of  which  I  feel  confident 
His  Majesty  will  never  have  reason  to  deprive  the 
71st  regiment." 
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On  the  16th  of  July,  the  first  battalion  of  the 
71st,  consisting  of  3  field-officers,  6  captains,  27 
subalterns,  48  sergeants,  and  974  drummers 
and  rank  and  file,  embarked  at  Portsmouth  on 
bosrd  the  BtUeisle  and  Impeneiise.  The  expe- 
dition saUed  from  the  Downs  on  the  28th  of 
■J'ily,  and  in  about  thirty  hours  reached  Eoom- 
pet  Channel,  when  the  71st  was  the  first  to  dis- 
embark. It  was  brigaded  with  the  68th  and 
85  th  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Briga- 
dier-General the  Baron  de  Eottenburg,  in  the 
division  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General 
Alexander  JMackenzie  Eraser,  and  the  corps  of 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  The  light 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  71st,  68th,  and  85th 
light  infantry,  were  landed  under  cover  of  the 
fire  of  some  small  craft,  and  immediately  on 
landing  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters, who  fell  back  skirmishing.  Two  of  the 
companies  of  the  71st  captured  four  guns  and 
several  prisoners.  A  battery  and  flagstaif  on  the 
coast  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  10th 
company  of  the  71st,  and  in  place  of  a  flag,  a 
soldier's  red  jacket  was  hoisted  on  it.  Further 
details  of  this  expedition  we  take  the  liberty  of 
copying  from  Cannon's  history  of  this  regi- 
ment. 

"This  advance  having  succeeded  at  all  points, 
and  the  enemy  having  fallen  back  on  Flushing 
and  Middelhurg,  the  army  was  disembarked. 
The  advance  then  dividing,  proceeded  by 
different  routes.  The  71st  moved  by  the  sea 
dyke  on  a  fort  called  Ter  Veer,  the  situation 
and  strength  of  which  was  not  sufficiently 
known,  an  enemy's  deserter  having  given  but 
imperfect  intelligence  respecting  it. 

After  nightfall  the  column  continued  to 
advance  in  perfect  silence,  with  orders  to  attack 
with  the  bayonet,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the 
advance-guard  fell  in  with  an  enemy's  party, 
who  came  out  for  the  purpose  of  firing  some 
houses  which  overlooked  the  works.  The 
column  folio  whig  the  advance-guard  had  entered 
an  avenue  or  road  leading  to  the  fort,  when  the 
advance  commenced  the  action  with  the  enemy, 
who,  retiring  within  the  place,  opened  a 
tremendous  fire  from  his  works  with  artil- 
lery and  musketry.  Some  guns  pointing 
down  tlie  road  by  which  the  battalion  ad- 
vanced did  great  execution,  and  the  71st  had 
Surgeon  Charles  Henry  Quin  killed,  and  about 


18  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  column, 
after  some  firing,  retired,  and  the  place  was 
the  next  day  regularly  invested  by  sea  and 
land.  It  took  three  days  to  reduce  it,  when 
it  capitulated,  with  its  stores,  and  a  garrison 
of  800  men. 

Flushing  having  been  invested  on  the  Ist 
of  August,  the  71st,  after  the  surrender  of  Tei 
Veer,  were  ordered  into  the  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion,  and  placed  onthe  extreme  left,  resting  on 
the  Scheldt.  The  preparations  for  the  attack 
on  the  town  having  been  completed,  on  the 
13th  a  dreadful  fire  was  opened  fi-om  the 
batteries  and  bomb-vessels,  and  congreve 
rockets  having  been  thrown  into  the  town,  it 
was  on  fixe  in  many  places.  The  ships  having 
joined  in  the  attack,  the  enemy's  fire  gradually 
slackened,  and  at  length  ceased.  A  summons 
being  sent  in,  a  delay  was  demanded,  but  being 
rejected,  the  firing  recommenced. 

On  the  14th  of  August  one  of  the  outworks 
was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  a 
party  of  detachments  and  two  companies  of  the 
71st  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pack. 

In  this  affair  Ensign  Donald  Sinclair,  of  the 
71st,  was  killed ;  Captain  George  Spottiswoode 
and  a  fe^v  men  were  wounded. 

Elushiug,  with  its  garrison  of  6000  men, 
capitulated  on  the  15  th  of  August,  and  the 
right  gate  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of 
300  men  of  the  first  or  Eoyal  Scots,  and  the 
left  gate  by  a  detachment  of  similar  strength 
of  the  71st  under  Major  Aithur  Jones.  The 
naval  arsenal,  and  some  vessels  of  war  which 
were  on  the  stocks,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

The  71st  shortly  after  proceeded  to  Middel- 
hurg, where  the  battalion  remained  for  a  few 
days,  when  it  was  ordered  to  occupy  Ter  Veer, 
of  which  place  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pack  wa§ 
appointed  commandant,  and  Lieutenant  Henry 
Clements,  of  the  71st,  town  major.  The 
battalion  remained  doing  duty  in  the  garrison 
until  this  island,  after  the  works,  &c.,  were 
destroyed,  was  finally  evacuated  on  the  22d  of 
December. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  the  battalion 
embarked  in  transports,  and  sailed  for  England, 
after  a  service  of  five  months  in  a  very  unhealthy 
climate,  which  cost  the  battalion  the  loss  of  the 
following  officers  and  men: — 
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Died  on  service 

Killed  . 

Died  after  return  home 


In  passing  Cadsand,  that  fort  opened  a  fire 
on  the  transports,  one  of  which,  having  part 
of  the  71st  on  board,  was  struck  by  a  round 
shot,  wliich  carried  off  Sergeant  Steele's  legs 
above  the  knees. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  the  first  battalion 
of- the  71st  disembarked  at  Deal,  and  marched 
to  Brabourne-Leos  Barracks,  in  Kent,  where  it 
was  again  brigaded  with  the  68th  and  85th 
light  infjintry,  and  was  occupied  in  putting 
itself  in  an  efficient  state  for  active  service."  ^ 

In  May  1810,  the  battalion  removed  to 
Deal  Barracks,  and  while  here  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Pack  was  removed  from  the  regiment 
to  become  a  brigadier  in  the  Portuguese  army. 
In  the  early  part  of  September  the  battalion 
received  orders  to  prepare  six  companies  for 
foreign  service,  wliich  was  done  by  drafting 
into  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  6th,  and  10th  com- 
panies tlio  most  effective  officers  and  men 
belonging  to  the  other  companies.  When 
completed,  the  companies  altogether  consisted 
of  30  officers,  42  sergeants,  and  615  rank  and 
file.  These  companies  sailed  on  the  15th 
September  from  the  Downs  in  two  frigates,  and 
disembarked  at  Lisbon  on  the  26  th  of  the  same 
month,  when  the  men  were  quartered  in  two 
convents.  "  To  my  gieat  joy,"  says  the  Journal 
of  a  Soldier  of  the  71st,  "we  paraded  in  the 
grand  square,  on  the  seventh  day  after  our 
arrival,  and  marched  in  sections,  to  the  music 
of  our  bugles,  to  join  the  army :  having  got 
our  camp  equipments,  consisting  of  a  camp- 
kettle  and  bQl-hook,  to  every  six  men ;  a 
blanket,  a  canteen,  and  haversack,  to  each  man. 
Orders  had  been  given  that  each  soldier,  on 
his  march,  should  carry  along  with  him  three 
days'  provision.  Our  mess  of  six  cast  lots 
who  should  be  cook  the  first  day,  as  we  were 
to  carry  the  kettle  day  about ;  the  lot  fell  to 
me.  My  knapsack  contained  two  shirts,  two 
pairs  of  stockings,  one  pair  of  overalls,  two  shoe- 
brushes,  a  shaving  box,  one  pair  of  spare  shoes, 
Hid  a  few  other  articles  ;  my  great-coat  and 
*  Cannon's  History  of  the  1\st  Regiment,  pp.  77-79. 


'  blanket  above  the  knapsack ;  my  canteen  witli 
water  was  slung  over  my  shoulder,  on  one  side ; 
my  haversack,  with  beef  and  bread,  on  the 
other ;  sixty  round  of  ball-cartridge,  and  the 
camp-kettle  above  all."^ 

At  Mafra,  to  which  place  the  detachment 
marched  on  the  2nd  of  October,  it  was  joined 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Honourable  Henry 
Cadogan,  who  assumed  the  command.  The 
detachment  joined  the  army  under  Wellington 
at  Sobral  on  the  10th,  and  was  brigaded  with 
the  50th  and  92d  regiments,  imder  Major- 
General  Sir  William  Erskine,  in  the  first 
division  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Brent 
Spencer.  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  tlie  simple  but  graphic  journal  already 
referred  to : — 

"  We  liad  not  been  three  hours  in  the 
town,  and  were  busy  cooking,  when  tlie  alarm 
sounded.  There  were  nine  British  and  three 
Portuguese  regiments  in  the  town.  We  were 
all  drawn  up  and  remained  under  arms, 
expecting  every  moment  to  receive  the  enemy, 
whose  skirmishers  covered  Windmill  Hill.  In 
about  an  hour  the  light  companies  of  all  the 
regiments  were  ordered  out,  along. with  the 
71st.  Colonel  Cadogan  called  to  us,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  '  My  lads,  this  is  the  first  affair 
I  have  ever  been  in  with  you ;  show  me  what 
you  can  do,  now  or  never.'  We  gave  a  hurra, 
and  advanced  up  the  hill,  driving  their 
advanced  skirmishers  before  us,  until  about 
half-way  up,  when  we  commenced  a  heavy  fire, 
and  were  as  hotly  received.  In  the  meantime 
the  remaining  regiments  evacuated  the  town. 
The  enemy  pressed  so  hard  upon  us,  we  were 
forced  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  down  the 
hill,  and  were  closely  followed  by  the  French, 
through  the  town,  up  Gallows  Hill.  We  got 
behind  a  mud  wall,  and  kept  our  ground  in 
spite  of  their  utmost  efforts.  Here  we  lay 
upon  our  arms  all  night. 

Next  morning,  by  day-break,  there  was  not 
a  Frenchman  to  be  seen.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
was  fairly  up,  we  advanced  into  f  he  town,  and 
began  a  search  for  provisions,  which  had  now 
become  very  scarce  ;  and,  to  our  great  joy,  we 
found  a  large  store-house  full  of  dry  fish,  flour, 
rice,  and  sugar,  besides  bales  of  cloth.  AH 
now  became  bustle  and  mirth ;  fires  were 
'  Memorials  of  the  late  iVar,  p.  76. 
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kindled,  and  every  man  became  a  cook. 
Scones'*  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Neither 
flour  nor  sugar  were  wanting,  and  the  water 
was  plenty ;  so  I  fell  to  bake  myself  a  flour 
scone.  Mine  was  mixed  and  laid  upon  the 
fire,  and  I,  hungry  enough,  watching  it. 
Though  neither  neat  nor  comely,  I  was  antici- 
pating the  moment  when  it  would  be  eatable. 
Scarce  was  it  warm  ere  the  bugle  sounded  to 
arms.  Then  was  the  joy  that  reigned  a  moment 
before  turned  to  e.xecrations.  I  snatched  my 
scone  off  the  fire,  raw  as  it  was,  put  it  into  my 
haversack,  and  formed.  We  remained  under 
arms  until  dark,  and  then  took  up  our  old 
quarters  upon  Gallows  HUl,  where  I  ate  my 
raw  scone,  sweetly  seasoned  by  hunger.  In 
our  advance  to  the  town  we  were  much 
entertained  by  some  of  our  men  who  had  got 
over  a  wall  the  day  before,  when  the  enemy 
were  in  the  rear ;  and  now  were  put  to  their 
shifts  to  get  over  again,  and  scarce  could  make 
it  out. 

Next  morning  the  French  advanced  to  a 
mud  wall,  about  forty  yards  in  front  of  the  one 
we  lay  behind.  It  rained  heavily  this  day,  and 
there  was  very  little  firing.  During  the  night 
we  received  orders  to  cover  the  bugle  and  tartans 
of  our  bonnets  with  black  crape,  which  had 
been  served  out  to  us  during  the  day,  and  to 
put  on  our  great-coats.  Next  morning  the 
French,  seeing  us  thus,  thought  we  had  retired, 
and  left  Portuguese  to  guard  the  heights. 
With  dreadful  shouts  they  leaped  over  that 
wall  before  which  they  had  stood,  when  guarded 
by  British.  We  were  scarce  able  to  withstand 
their  fury.  To  retreat  was  impossible ;  aU 
behind  being  ploughed  land,  rendered  deep  by 
the  rain.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  hesitate. 
To  it  we  fell,  peU-meU,  French  and  British 
mixed  together.  It  was  a  trial  of  strength  in 
single  combat :  every  man  had  his  opponent, 
many  had  two."  In  the  first  of  these  affairs 
the  detachment  had  8  men  kdled  and  34 
wounded.  In  Wellington's  despatch  concern- 
ing the  affair  of  the  14th,  the  names  of 
Lieutenant-Colonels  Cadogan  and  Reynell 
were  particularly  mentioned.  John  Eea,  a 
soldier  of  the  6th  company  of  the  71st  behaved 
on  this  occasion  with  so  much  gallantry,  and  so 
particularly  distinguished  himself,  that  he 
*  Thin  flat  cakes. 


received  a  silver  medal,  inscribed  "  To  John 
Rca,  for  his  exemplary  courage  and  good  con- 
duct as  a  soldier  at  Sobral,  14th  October 
1810." 

On  the  15  th  October  the  71st  retired  bo- 
tween  the  lines  at  Tibreira,  a  continuation  of 
those  at  Torres  Vedras.  Here  the  detachment 
remained  along  with  the  other  regiments 
watching  Marshal  !Miissena,  until  the  latter 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  want  of  provi- 
sions in  the  nights  between  the  14th  and  15th 
November.  He  was  followed  by  the  allied 
forces,  and  the  71st,  along  with  the  rest  of  its 
division,  were  quartered  in  and  about  Almoster 
from  the  20th  to  the  26th.  Massena  took  up  a 
position  in  the  vicinity  of  Santarem,  and 
Wellington,  after  some  manoeuvring,  placed 
himself  in  front  of  the  enemy,  having  his 
headquarters  at  Cartano.  The  7 1st  was  quartered 
in  a  convent  at  Alquintrinha,  where  the  de- 
tachment remained  until  March  1811.  In 
this  month  two  companies  of  the  1st  battalion 
arrived  in  the  Peninsula  to  reinforce  the  regi- 
ment, other  two  coming  out  in  July.  On 
the  night  of  the  5th  of  March,  the  French 
gave  the  British  army  the  shp,  deceiving  the 
latter  by  placing  wooden  guns  in  their  batteries, 
and  stufling  old  clothes  with  straw,  which  they 
put  in  place  of  their  sentinels.  It  was  two 
days  before  the  trick  was  discovered.  The 
British  army  immediately  followed  in  pursuit, 
but  did  not  come  up  with  the  enemy  until  they 
reached  the  Aguida  on  the  9th  of  April.  The 
division,  in  which  was  the  71st,  was  posted  at 
Abergaria,  a  small  town  on  the  frontiers  of 
Spain,  where  it  remained  till  the  30th  April, 
when,  on  account  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  the  British  army  was  moved  out  of  its 
cantonments,  and  was  formed  in  line  on  the 
high  ground  about  two  miles  in  rear  of  Fuentes 
d'Onor. 

"  On  the  3rd  of  May,  at  day-break,  all  the 
cavalry  and  sixteen  light  companies  occupied 
the  town.  We  stood  under  arms  until  three 
o'clock,  when  a  staff-officer  rode  up  to  oiu- 
colonel,  and  gave  orders  for  our  advance. 
Colonel  Cadogan  put  himself  at  our  head,  say- 
ing, 'My  lads,  you  have  had  no  provisions 
these  two  days ;  there  is  plenty  in  the  hollow 
in  front,  let  us  down  and  divide.'  Wo  ad- 
vanced as  quick  as  we  could  run,  and  met  the 
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light  companies  retreating  as  fast  as  they  could. 
We  continued  to  advance  at  doable-quick 
time,  our  firelocks  at  the  trail,  our  Tjonnets  in 
our  hands.  They  called  to  us,  '  Seventy-first, 
you  will  come  back  quicker  than  you  advance.' 
'Wo  soon  came  full  in  front  of  the  enemy. 
The  colonel  cried,  'Here  is  food,  my  lads; 
cut  away.'  Thrice  wo  waved  our  bonnets,  and 
thrice  we  cheered ;  brought  our  firelocks  to 
the  charge,  and  forced  them  back  through  the 
town. 

How  different  the  duty  of  the  French  officers 
from  ours  I  They,  stimulating  the  men  by 
their  example ;  the  men  vociferating,  each 
chafing  each  until  they  appear  in  a  fury, 
shouting,  to  the  points  of  our  bayonets.  After 
the  first  huzza,  the  British  oflicers,  restraining 
their  men,  still  as  death — '  Steady,  lads, 
steady,'  is  all  you  hear,  and  that  in  an  under 
tone. 

During  this  day  the  loss  of  men  was  great. 
In  our  retreat  back  to  the  town,  when  wo 
halted  to  check  the  enemy,  who  bore  hard 
upon  us,  in  their  attempts  to  break  our  line, 
often  was  I  obliged  to  stand  with  a  foot  upon 
each  side  of  a  wounded  man,  who  wrung  my 
soul  with  prayers  I  could  not  answer,  and 
pierced  my  heart  with  his  cries  to  be  lifted  out 
of  the  way  of  the  cavalry.  While  my  heart 
bled  for  them,  I  have  shaken  them  rudely  oft'. 

We  kept  up  our  fire  until  long  after  dark. 
About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  got  four 
ounces  of  bread  served  out  to  each  man,  which 
had  been  collected  out  of  tho  haversacks  of  the 
Foot  Guards.  After  the  firing  had  ceased,  we 
began  to  search  through  the  town,  and  found 
plenty  of  flour,  bacon,  and  sausages,  on  which 
we  feasted  heartily,  and  lay  down  in  our 
blankets,  wearied  to  death.  Soon  as  it  was 
light  the  firing  commenced,  and  was  kept  up 
until  about  ten  o'clock,  when  Lieutenant 
Stewart,  of  our  regiment,  was  sent  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  for  leave  to  carry  off  our  wounded 
from  the  enemy's  lines,  which  was  granted ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  carried  off  theirs 
from  ours.  We  lay  down,  fully  accoutred,  as 
usual,  and  slept  in  our  blankets.  An  hour 
before  day  we  were  ready  to  receive  tlie 
enemy 

About  half-past  n!ne  o'clock,  a  great  gun 
from  the  French  line,  which  was  answered  by 


one  from  ours,  was  the  signal  to  engage. 
Down  they  came,  shouting  as  usual.  We 
kept  them  at  bay,  in  spite  of  their  cries  and 
formidable  looks.  How  difterent  their  appear- 
ance from  ours  I  their  hats  set  round  with 
feathers,  their  beards  long  and  black,  gave  them 
a  fierce  look.  Their  stature  was  superior  to 
ours ;  most  of  us  wore  young.  We  looked 
like  boys  ;  they  like  savages.  But  we  had  the 
true  spirit  in  us.  We  foiled  them  in  every 
attempt  to  take  the  town,  until  about  eleven 
o'clock,  when  we  were  overpowered,  and  forced 
through  the  streets,  contesting  every  inch. 

During  the  preceding  night  we  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  79th  regiment.  Colonel 
Cameron  commanding,  who  was  killed  about 
this  time.  Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts, 
tho  enemy  forced  us  out  of  the  town,  then 
halted,  and  formed  close  column  betwixt  us 
and  it.  While  they  stood  thus  the  havoc 
amongst  them  was  dreadful.  Gap  after  gap 
was  made  by  our  cannon,  and  as  quickly  filled 
up.  Our  loss  was  not  so  severe,  as  we  stood 
in  open  files.  While  we  stood  thus,  firing  at 
each  other  as  quick  as  we  could,  the  88th  regi- 
ment advanced  from  the  lines,  charged  the 
cnemy^  and  forced  them  to  give  way.  As  we 
passed  over  the  ground  where  they  had  stood, 
it  lay  two  and  three  deep  of  dead  and  wounded. 
While  we  drove  them  before  us  through  the 
town,  in  turn,  they  were  reinforced,  which 
only  served  to  increase  the  slaughter.  We 
forced  them  out,  and  kept  possession  all  day."  ^ 

The  71st  took  10  ofiicers  and  100  men 
prisoners,  but  lost  about  half  their  number  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Those  killed  were  Lieu- 
tenants John  Consell,  William  Houston,  and 
John  Graham,  and  Ensign  Donald  Jolin 
Kearns,  together  with  4  Serjeants  and  22  rank 
and  file. 

Captains  Peter  Adamson  and  James 
M'Intyre,  Lieutenants  William  M'Craw,  Hum- 
phrey Fox,  and  Eobert  Law  (Adjutant),  Ensigns 
Charles  Cox,  John  Vandeleur,  and  Carique 
Lewin,  6  sorjeants,  3  buglers,  and  100  rank 
and  file,  were  wounded.  Two  ofiicers,  with 
several  men,  were  taken  prisoners. 

In  commemoration  of  the  gallantry  displayed 

in  this  prolonged  action,  the  71st  subsequently 

received  the  royal  authority  to  bear  the  words 
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'  FaeiUes  d'Onor"  on   the  regimental  colour 
ind  appointments. 

Viscount  Wellington  particularly  mentioned 
the  name  of  Lieut. -Colonel  the  Honourable 
Henry  Cadogan  in  his  despatch,  and  being 
highly  gratified  with  the  conduct  of  the  71st 
on  this  occasion,  directed  that  a  non-com- 
missioned oflficer  should  bo  selected  for  a  com- 
mission. According  to  his  Lordship's  recom- 
mendation, Quartermaster -Serjeant  William 
Gavin  was  shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  an 
ensigucy  in  tlie  regiment.*^ 

The  71st,  on  the  14th  of  May,  returned  to 
Albergaria,  where  it  remained  tiU  the  26th, 
when  it  was  marched  to  reinforce  Marshal 
Beresford's  army,  then  beseiging  Badajo£. 
After  a  variety  of  marchings,  the  battalion 
fvent  into  camp  at  Toro  de  Moro,  wliere  it 
remained  a  month,  and  was  recruited  by  a 
detachment  of  350  from  the  2d  battalion,  sta- 
tioned at  Deal.  The  battalion  returned  along 
with  Wellington's  army  on  the  20th  of  July  to 
Borba,  where  it  remained  until  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, when  it  removed  to  Portalegre,  and 
thence  marched  to  CastcUo  de  Vido  on  Octo- 
ber 4th. 

On  the  22nd  of  October,  we  received  infor- 
mation that  General  Givard,  with  4000  men, 
infantry  and  cavalry,  was  collecting  contri- 
butions in  Estremadura,  and  liad  cut  off  part 
of  our  baggags  and  supplies?.  We  immediately 
set  off  from  Portalegre,  along  with  the  brigade 
commanded  by  General  Hill,  and,  after  a  most 
fatiguing  march,  the  weather  being  very  bad, 
we  arrived  at  Malparti  da.  The  French  were  only 
ton  miles  distant.  By  a  near  cut,  on  the 
Merida  road,  through  Aldea  del  Gano,  we  got 
close  up  to  them,  on  the  27th,  at  Alcuesca, 
and  were  drawn  up  in  columns,  with  great 
guns  ready  to  receive  them.  They  had  heard 
nothing  of  our  approach.  We  went  into  the 
town.  It  was  now  nigh  ten  o'clock;  the 
enemy  were  in  Arroyo  del  Molino,  only  three 
miles  distant.  We  got  half  a  pound  of  rice 
served  out  to  each  man,  to  be  cooked  imme- 
diately. Hunger  made  little  cooking  neces- 
sary. The  officers  had  orders  to  keep  their 
men  silent.  We  were  placed  in  the  houses  ; 
but  our  wet  and  heavy  accoutrements  were,  on 
no  account,  to  be  taken  off.  At  twelve  o'clock 
0  Cannon's  History  of  the  list  liegirrunt,  p.  85. 


we  received  our  allowance  of  rum  ;  and,  shortly 
after,  the  Serjeants  tapped  at  the  doors,  calling 
not  above  their  breath.  We  turned  out,  and 
at  slow  time  continued  our  march. 

The  whole  night  was  one  continued  pour  of 
rain.  Weary,  and  wet  to  the  skin,  we  trudged" 
on,  without  exchanging  a  word  ;  nothing 
breaking  the  silence  of  the  night  save  the 
howHng  of  the  wolves.  The  tread  of  the  men 
was  drowned  by  the  pattering  of  the  rain. 
When  day  at  length  broke  we  were  close  upon 
the  town.  The  French  posts  had  been  with- 
drawn into  it,  but  the  embers  still  glowed  in 
their  fires.  During  the  whole  march  the  71st 
had  been  with  the  cavalry  and  liorse-artillery, 
as  an  advanced  guard. 

General  HiU  rode  up  to  our  colonel,  and 
ordered  him  to  make  us  clean  out  our  pans  (as 
the  rain  had  wet  all  the  priming),  form  square, 
and  retire  a  short  distance,  lost  the  French 
cavalry  had  seen  us,  and  should  make  an  at- 
tack ;  however,  the  drift  was  so  thick,  they 
could  not — it  blew  right  in  their  faces  when 
they  looked  our  way.  The  Colonel  told  us  off 
in  three  divisions,  and  gave  us  orders  to  charge 
up  three  separate  streets  of  the  town,  and  force 
our  way,  without  halting,  to  the  other  side. 
We  shouldered  our  arms.  The  general,  taking 
off  his  hat,  said,  'God  be  with  you — quick 
march.'  On  reaching  the  gates,  we  gave  three 
cheers,  and  in  we  went ;  the  inhabitants  call- 
ing, '  Live  the  English,'  our  piper  playing 
'  Hey  Johnny  Cope ; '  the  French  swearing, 
fighting  in  confusion,  running  liere  and  there, 
some  in  their  shirts,  some  half  accoutred.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  baggage,  and  men 
ready  to  march,  all  now  in  one  heap  of  con- 
fusion. On  we  drove  :  our  orders  were  to  take 
no  prisoners,  neither  to  turn  to  the  right  nor 
left,  until  we  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
town. 

As  we  advanced  I  saw  the  French  general 
come  out  of  a  house,  frantic  with  rage.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  grotesque  figure  he  made,  as 
he  threw  his  cocked  hat  upon  the  ground,  and 
stamping  upon  it,  gnashed  his  teeth.  Wlien  I 
got  the  first  glance  of  him  he  had  many 
medals  on  his  breast.  In  a  minute  his  coat 
was  as  bare  as  a  private's. 

We  formed  under  cover  of  some  old  walls. 
A  brigade  of  French  stood  in  view.     Wo  got 
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orders  to  fire  :  not  ten  pieces  in  a  company 
went  oif,  the  powder  was  again  so  wet  with 
the  rain.  A  brigade  of  Portuguese  artillery 
came  up.  We  gave  the  enemy  another  volley, 
leaped  the  wall,  formed  column,  and  drove 
them  over  the  hill ;  down  which  they  threw 
all  their  baggage,  before  they  surrendered. 
In  this  affair  we  took  about  3000  prisoners, 
1600  horse,  and  6  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a 
great  quantity  of  baggage,  &c. 

We  were  again  marched  back  to  Portalegre, 
where  the  horses  wore  sold  and  divided 
amongst  the  men  according  to  their  rank.  I 
got  2s.  6d."  7 

The  71st  remained  in  I'ortalegre  till  March 
1812,  having  taken  part,  during  the  January  of 
that  year,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Estremadura.  After  the  capture  of  Badajoz  by 
WeUington  on  the  6th  of  April,  the  7 1st,  and  the 
other  troops  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Kowland  HiU,  retired  into  Anda- 
lusia. Wellington,  having  armed  the  Tagus 
against  Marshal  Marmont,  Sir  Eowland  Hill's 
force  took  post  at  Almendralejos  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  Marshal  Sonlt.  Here  the  7 1  st 
remained  from  the  13th  April  to  the  11th  May, 
when  it  along  with  the  rest  of  Sir  R.  Hill's 
corps  marched  to  Almaraz  to  destroy  the  bridge 
of  boats  there.  On  the  18  th  of  May  it  reached 
the  height  on  which  the  castle  of  Mirabete 
stands,  five  miles  from  Almaraz. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  General 
HiU  ordered  our  left  companies  to  move  down 
to  the  valley,  to  cover  his  reconnaisance. 
When  he  returned,  the  officers  were  called. 
A  scaling  ladder  was  given  to  each  section  of 
a  company  of  the  left  wing,  with  the  exception 
of  two  companies.  We  moved  down  the  hUl 
in  a  dismal  manner ;  it  was  so  dark  we  could 
not  see  three  yards  before  us.  The  hill  was 
very  steep,  and  we  were  forced  to  wade  through 
whins  and  scramble  down  rocks,  stQl  carrying 
the  ladders.  When  day-light,  on  the  morning 
of  the  19  th,  at  length  showed  us  to  each  other, 
we  were  scattered  aU  over  the  foot  of  the  hUl 
like  strayed  sheep,  not  more  in  one  place  than 
were  held  together  by  a  ladder.  Wo  halted, 
formed,  and  collected  the  ladders,  then  moved 
on.  We  had  a  hollow  to  pass  through  to  get 
at  the  battery.  The  French  had  cut  a  part  of 
'  ilemorials  of  the  late  War,  p.  94. 


the  brae-face  away,  and  had  a  gun  that  swept 
right  through  into  the  hollow.  We  made  a 
rush  past  it,  to  get  under  the  brae  on  the  other 
side.  The  French  were  busy  cooking,  and 
preparing  to  support  the  other  fort,  thinking 
we  would  attack  it  first,  as  we  had  lain  next 
it. 

On  our  approach  the  French  sentinel  fired 
and  retired.  We  halted,  fixed  bayonets,  and 
moved  on  in  double-quick  time.  We  did  not 
receive  above  four  shots  from  the  battery,  until 
we  were  under  the  works,  and  had  the  ladders 
placed  to  the  walls.  Their  entrenchment 
proved  deeper  than  we  expected,  which  caused 
us  to  splice  our  ladders  under  the  wall ;  during 
which  time  they  annoyed  us  much,  by  throw- 
ing grenades,  stones,  and  logs  over  it ;  for  we 
stood  with  our  pieces  cocked  and  presented. 
As  soon  as  the  ladders  were  spliced,  we  forced 
them  from  the  works,  and  out  of  the  town,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  down  the  hill  and 
over  the  bridge.  They  were  in  such  haste, 
they  cut  the  bridge  before  all  their  men  had 
got  over,  and  numbers  were  either  drowned  or 
taken  prisoners.  One  of  our  men  had  the 
honour  to  be  the  first  to  mount  the  works. 

Fort  Napoleon  fired  two  or  three  shots  into 
Fort  Almaraz.  We  took  the  hint  from  this 
circumstance,  and  turned  the  guns  of  Almaraz 
on  Fort  Napoleon,  and  forced  the  enemy  to 
leave  it. 

We  moved  forward  to  the  village  of  Almaraz, 
and  found  plenty  of  provisions,  which  had 
been  very  scarce  with  us  for  some  days."^ 

The  whole  of  tliis  brilliant  affair  was  con- 
cluded in  about  15  minutes,  the  regiment  los- 
ing Captain  Lewis  Grant,  1  sergeant,  and  7 
rank  and  file,  killed;  Lieutenants  William 
Lookwood  and  Donald  Eoss,  3  sergeants,  and 
29  rank  and  tile  wounded.  The  names  of  36 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  were 
inserted  in  regimental  orders  for  conspicuous 
bravery  on  this  occasion,  and  "  Almaraz " 
was  henceforth  inscribed  upon  the  regimental 
colours.  Both  in  the  Brigade  and  General 
Orders,  the  71st  was  particularly  mentioned. 

From  this  time  to  the  7th  of  November  the 

71st  was  occupied  with  many  tedious  marchings 

and  countermarchings  in  accordance  with  the 

movements  of  the  enemy.     It  occupied  Alba  de 
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Tormes  from  the  7tk  till  the  13th  of  November, 
and  during  that  period  sustained  a  loss,  in 
action  with  the  enemy,  of  1  sergeant  and  6  rank 
and  file  killed,  and  1  bugler  and  5  rank  and  file 
wounded.  The  army  retired  from  this  part  and 
began  to  return  on  Portugal;  and  after  vari- 
ous slight  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  reached 
Puerto  de  Baiios  in   December,  whore  it   re- 


mained till  April  1813,  being  then  removed  to 
Eejar,  which  it  occupied  till  ^May  21st.  In 
December  the  1st  battalion  was  joined  by  a 
draft  of  150  men  from  the  2nd.  On  the  20th 
of  June  the  battalion  along  with  the  rest  of  its 
division  encamped  at  La  Puebla,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vitoria. 

On    the    morning    of    the    21st.    the   two 


Monument  in  Glasgow  Catliedi-al  to  Colonel  the  Honourable  Henry  Cadogaj. 

armies  being  in  position,  the  71st  was  ordered  i  ing  height,  from  which  he  might  take  a  last 
to  ascend  the  heights  of  La  Puebla  to  support  farewell  of  the  regiment  and  the  field, 
the  Spanish  forces  under  General  MoriUo.  '  "  The  French  had  possession  of  the  top,  but 
Forward  they  moved  up  the  hill  under  a  very  we  soon  forced  them  back,  and  drew  up  in 
heavy  firo,  in  which  fell  mortally  wounded  !  column  on  the  height ,  sending  out  four  com- 
their  commander  Colonel  Cadogan,  who,  in  panies  to  our  left  to  skirmish.  The  rercainder 
falliiiii,  requested  to  be  carried  to  a  neighbour-  i  moved  on  to  the  opposite  height. 
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Scarce  were  wo  upon  the  lieight,  when  a 
heavy  column,  dressed  in  great-coats,  with 
white  covers  on  their  hats,  exactly  reseinhling 
the  Spanish,  gave  us  a  volley,  which  put  us 
to  the  right  about  at  double-quick  time  down 
the  hill,  the  French  close  behind,  through  the 
whins.  The  four  companies  got  the  word,  the 
French  were  on  them.  They  likewise  thought 
thorn  Spaniards,  until  they  got  a  voUey  that 
killed  or  wounded  almost  every  one  of  them. 
Wo  retired  to  the  height,  covered  by  the  50th, 
who  gave  the  pursuing  column  a  voUey  which 
checked  their  speed.  We  moved  up  the  re- 
mains of  our  shattered  regiment  to  the  height. 
Being  in  great  want  of  ammunition,  we  were 
again  served  \vith  sixty  rounds  a  man,  and 
kept  up  our  fire  for  some  time,  until  the  bugle 
sounded  to  cease  firing. 

"We  lay  on  the  height  for  some  time.  Our 
drought  was  excessive;  there  was  no  water 
upon  the  height,  save  one  small  spring,  which 
was  rendered  useless.  At  this  time  the  major 
had  the  command,  our  second  colonel  being 
wounded.  There  were  not  300  of  us  on  the 
height  able  to  do  duty,  out  of  above  1000 
who  drew  rations  in  the  morning.  The  cries 
of  the  wounded  were  most  heart-rending. 

The  French,  on  the  opposite  height,  were 
getting  under  arms  :  wo  could  give  no  assist- 
ance, as  the  enemy  appeared  to  bo  six  to  one 
of  us.  Our  orders  wore  to  maintain  the  height 
while  there  was  a  man  of  us.  The  word  was 
given  to  shoulder  arms.  The  French  at  the 
same  moment  got  under  arms.  The  engage- 
ment began  in  the  plains.  The  French  were 
amazed,  and  soon  put  to  the  right  about, 
through  Vitoria.  We  followed,  as  quick  as 
our  weary  limbs  would  carry  us.  Our  legs 
were  fuU  of  thorns,  and  our  feet  bruised  upon 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  Coming  to  a  bean  field 
at  the  bottom  of  the  heights,  the  column  was 
immediately  broken,  and  every  man  filled  his 
haversack.  We  continued  to  advance  until  it 
was  dark,  and  then  encamped  on  a  height 
above  Vitoria. 

This  was  the  dullest  encampment  I  ever 
made.  We  had  left  700  men  behind.  None 
spoko ;  each  hung  his  head,  mourning  the  loss 
of  a  friend  and  comrade.  About  twelve  o'clock 
b  man  of  each  company  was  sent  to  receive 
half  a  pound  of  flour  for  each  man  at  the  rate 


of  our  morning's  strength,  so  that  there  was 
more  than  could  be  used  by  those  who  had 
escaped.     I  had  fired  108  rounds  this  day."* 

The  loss  of  the  regiment  in  the  battle  of 
Vitoria  was  dreadful.  Colonel  the  Honour- 
able Henry  Cadogan,  Captain  Hall,  Lieuten- 
ants Fox  and  ^Mackenzie,  6  Serjeants,  1  bugler, 
and  78  rank  and  file  were  killed ;  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cothcr ;  Captains  Eeed, 
Pidgeon,  and  Grant;  Lieutenants  Duff,  Kich- 
ards,  M 'In tyre,  Cox,  Torriano,  Campbell,  and 
Cummeline;  13  Serjeants,  2  buglers,  and  25.'i 
rank  and  file  were  wounded. 

The  enemy  retired  to  Pamplona,  followed  by 
the  British,  who  afterwards  marched  towards 
the  Pyrenees,  the  71st  reaching  Maya  upon  the 
8thof  July.  At  Maya,  on  July  2.5th,— of  which, 
as  of  other  Peninsular  battles,  details  will  be 
found  in  the  account  of  the  42nd, — the  71st 
behaved  with  marked  bravery,  maintaining 
their  position  to  the  last,  and,  when  their  ammu- 
nition was  exhausted,  hurling  stones  upon  the 
enemy  to  impede  their  advance.  The  7l3t  had 
3  sergeants  and  54  rank  and  file  killed,  and 
6  sergeants  and  77  rank  and  file  wounded. 

The  army  under  General  HUl  continued 
retiring  until  the  30th  of  July,  when  a  strong 
position  was  taken  up  at  Lizasso.  Here  they 
were  attacked  by  the  French,  the  71st  taking 
un  active  part  in  the  engagement,  and  losing  1 
sergeant,  and  23  rank  and  fUe  killed,  and  2 
sergeants  and  34  rank  and  fUe  wounded. 

In  the  action  in  the  pass  of  Dona  Maria  on 
the  31st,  the  71st  distinguished  itself,  and  had 
1  sergeant  and  29  rank  and  file  killed,  and  2 
sergeants  and  45  rank  and  file  wounded.  For 
the  part  taken  in  these  engagements  the  71st 
was  authorised  to  bear  the  word  " Pyrenees" 
on  its  colours  and  appointments.  Between  the 
14th  of  June  and  the  7tli  August,  the  regiment 
lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  33  officers,  6  bug- 
lers, and  553  rank  and  file. 

For  nearly  tliree  months  after  the  last  engage- 
ment the  regiment  was  encamped  on  the  heights 
of  KoncesvaUes,  where  the  men  were  principally 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  block-houses 
and  batteries,  and  in  the  formation  of  roads  for 
artillery,  during  which  they  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  On  tho 
night  of  October  11th  a  strong  party  of  the 
'  Memorials  of  the  late  War,  p.  113. 
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French  made  an  attack  upon  an  advance  of  15 
men  of  the  71st  under  Sergeant  James  Eoss,  but 
the  smaU  band,  favoured  somewhat  by  their  posi- 
tion and  the  darkness,  maintained  its  ground, 
and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire.  At  the  request 
of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  "William  Stewart, 
each  of  the  16  men  was  presented  with  a 
medal. 

After  the  battle  of  NiveUe,  in  which  the 
71st  did  not  take  part,  the  regiment  occupied 
part  of  the  town  of  Cambo,  and  was  there  joined 
by  a  detachment  of  16  men  of  the  2nd  bat- 
talion (then  in  Glasgow),  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Charles  Henderson.  On  the  9  th  of 
December  the  71st  crossed  the  Nive  without 
loss,  the  regiment  forming  upon  the  top  of  the 
opposite  height,  and  sending  out  two  companies 
after  the  enemy,  who,  however,  eluded  pursuit. 
The  enemy  retired  on  Bayonne,  and  General 
HUl  disposed  his  army  with  the  right  on  the 
Adour,  the  left  above  the  Nive,  and  the 
centre,  in  which  was  the  71st,  at  St  Pierre, 
across  the  high  road  to  St  Jean  Pied-de- 
Port. 

"All  the  night  of  the  11th  December  we  lay 
in  camp  upon  the  face  of  a  height,  near  the 
Spaniards.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  we 
received  orders  to  move  round  towards  Bayonne, 
where  we  were  quartered  along  the  main  road. 
There  we  remained  until  we  received  orders  to 
march  to  our  own  right,  to  assist  a  Spanish  force 
which  was  engaged  with  superior  numbers.  We 
set  off  by  day-light  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
towards  them,  and  were  moving  on,  when 
General  Hill  sent  an  aide-de-camp  after  us,  say- 
ing, 'That  is  not  the  direction, — follow  me.' 
We  put  to  right-about,  to  the  main  road  towards 
Bayonne.  We  soon  came  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  were  immediately  engaged.  We  had 
continued  firing,  without  intermission,  for  five 
hours,  advancing  and  retreating,  and  lost  a  great 
number  of  men,  but  could  not  gain  a  bit  of 
ground.  Towards  evening  we  were  relieved 
by  a  brigade  which  belonged  to  another  divi- 
sion. As  many  of  us  as  could  be  collected 
were  drawn  up.  General  Hill  gave  us  great 
praise  for  our  behaviour  this  day,  and  ordered 
an  extra  allowance  of  liquor  to  each  man.  We 
were  marched  back  to  our  old  quarters  along 
the  road-side.  We  lay  upon  the  road-side  for 
two  or  three  days,  having  two  companies  three 


leagues  to  the  rear,  carrying  the  wounded  to 
the  hospital.  We  were  next  cantoned  three 
leagues  above  Bayonne,  along  the  side  of  the 
river.  We  had  strong  picquets  planted  along 
the  banks.  The  French  were  cantoned  upon 
the  other  side.  Never  a  night  passed  that  we 
were  not  molested  by  boats  passing  up  and 
down  the  river,  with  provisions  and  necessaries 
to  the  town.  Our  orders  were  to  tiun  out 
and  keep  up  a  constant  fii'e  upon  them  while 
passing.  We  had  two  grasshopper  guns  planted 
upon  the  side  of  the  river,  by  moans  of  which 
we  one  night  sunk  a  boat  loaded  with  clothing 
for  the  army,  setting  it  on  fire  with  red-hot 
shot. 

Next  day  we  were  encamped  in  the  rear 
of  the  town,  being  relieved  by  a  brigade  of 
Portuguese.  We  remained  in  camp  two  or 
three  days,  expecting  to  be  attacked,  the  enemy 
having  crossed  above  us  on  the  river.  We 
posted  picquets  in  the  town,  near  our  camp. 
At  length,  receiving  orders  to  march,  we  moved 
on,  until  we  came  to  a  river  on  our  right,  which 
ran  very  swift.  Part  of  the  regiment  having 
crossed,  we  got  orders  to  come  to  the  right- 
about, and  were  marched  back  to  our  old  camp- 
ground. Next  morning  we  received  orders  to 
take  another  road  toward  Salvatierra,  where  we 
encamped  that  night,  and  remained  untU  the 
whole  army  assembled  the  following  day. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were 
under    arms,   and    moved    towards    the  river, 
covered  by  a  brigade  of  artillery.     We  forded, 
and  continued  to  skirmish  along  the  heights 
untU  the  town  was  taken.     We  lost  only  one 
man  during  the  whole  time.     We  encamped 
upon  the  other  side  of  the   town ;  and  next 
morning  followed  the  line  of  march,  until  we 
came   before  a   town   called   Aris.     We   had 
severe  fighting  before  we  got  into  it.     We  were 
led  on  by  an  aide-de-camp.     The  contest  lasted 
until  after  dark.     We  planted  picquets  in  dif- 
ferent streets  of  the  town ;  the  enemy  did  the 
same  in  others.     Difl'erent  patroles  were  sent 
out    during  the  night,   but  the   French  were 
always  found  on  the  alert.     They  retired  before  • 
day-light,  and  we  marched  into  the  town  with   ] 
our  music  at  the  head  of  the  regiments.     The   ' 
town  appeared  then  quite  desolate,  not  worth   : 
twopence  ;  but  we  were  not  three  days  in  it,   , 
until  the  French  inhabitants  came  back,  opened 
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their  shops  and  houses,  aud  it  became  a  rLue 
Uvely  place."  i 

In  the  action  of  the  13th  Deoemher  the  71st 
lost  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mackenzie,  Lieutenants 
OampheU  and  Henderson,  2  sergeants,  and  24 
men  killed;  Captains  Barclay  and  Grant,  Lieu- 
tenants M'Intyre  and  Torriano,  and  37  men 
wounded.  For  these  services  tho  regiment 
bears  " Nivc"  on  its  colours.  On  the  2Gth 
February  1814  the  regiment  was  in  action  at 
Sauveterre,  and  on  tho  27th  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Orthez,  although  it  appears  that  in 
the  latter  it  sustained  little  or  no  loss.  It 
bears  "  Orthez"  on  its  colours. 

Two  divisions  of  the  French  array  having 
retired  to  Aire,  after  the  action  of  tlie  27th  of 
February,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Eowland 
Hill  moved  upon  that  town  to  dislodge  them. 
Upon  the  2d  of  March  the  French  were  found 
strongly  posted  upon  a  ridge  of  hills,  extending 
across  the  great  road  in  front  of  tlie  town, 
having  their  right  on  the  Adour.  The  second 
division  attacked  them  along  tho  road,  seconded 
by  a  Portuguese  brigade,  and  drove  them  from 
their  position  in  gallant  style.  Lieutenant 
James  Anderson  and  17  rank  and  file  were 
killed ;  Lieutenant  Henry  Frederick  Lockyer, 
I  sergeant,  and  19  rank  and  file,  were 
wounded. 

A  detachment  from  the  second  battalion, 
consisting  of  1  captain,  4  subalterns,  and  134 
tank  and  file,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Arthur  Jones,  joined  at  Aire. 

On  the  2.5th  of  March  part  of  the  battalion 
was  engaged  in  an  affair  at  Tarbes,  in  which 
Lieutenant  Eobert  Law  was  wounded,  and  upon 
the  10th  of  April  was  in  position  at  Toulouse, 
where  some  of  the  companies  were  employed 
skirmishiug,  and  sustained  a  loss  of  1  sergeant 
and  3  rank  and  fde  killed ;  6  rank  and  file 
were  wounded.- 

On  the  10th  of  April  the  regiment  marched 
to  Toulouse,  in  order  to  attack  it.  It  was 
Irawn  up  in  column  behind  a  house,  and  sent 
out  theflank  companies  to  skirmish ;  the  French, 
bowever,  evacuated  Toidouse  on  the  night  of  the 
11th,  when  the  71st  and  the  other  regiments 
entered  the  town.  The  following  interesting 
incident,  in   connection   with  the  attack   on 
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Toulouse,  is  narrated  by  a  soldier  of  tho  71st 
in  his  Journal : — 

"  I  shall  ever  remember  an  adventure  that 
happened  to  me,  towards  the  afternoon.  We 
were  in  extended  order,  firing  and  retiring.  I 
had  just  risen  to  run  behind  my  file,  when  a 
spent  shot  struck  me  on  the  groin,  and  took  the 
breath  from  me.  '  God  receive  my  soul ! '  I 
said,  and  sat  down  resigned.  The  French  were 
advancing  fast.  I  laid  my  musket  down  and 
gasped  for  breath.  I  was  sick,  and  put  my  can- 
teen to  my  head,  but  could  not  taste  the  water; 
however,  I  washed  my  mouth,  and  grew  less 
faint.  I  looked  to  my  thigh,  and  seeing  no 
blood,  took  resolution  to  put  my  hand  to  the 
part,  to  feel  the  wound.  My  hand  was 
unstained  by  blood,  but  the  part  was  so  pain- 
ful that  I  coidd  not  touch  it.  At  this  moment 
of  helplessness  the  French  came  up.  One  ol 
them  made  a  charge  at  me,  as  I  sat  pale  as 
death.  In  another  moment  I  would  have  been 
transfixed,  had  not  his  next  man  forced  the 
joint  past  me:  'Do  not  touch  the  good  Scot,' 
said  he ;  and  then  addressing  himself  to  me, 
added,  'Do  you  remember  me?'  I  had  not 
recovered  my  breath  sufficiently  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly :  I  answered,  '  No.'  '  I  saw  you  at 
Sobral,'  hj  replied.  Immediately  I  recognised 
him  to  be  a  soldier  whose  life  I  had  saved  from 
a  Portuguese,  who  was  going  to  kUl  him  as  he 
lay  wounded.  '  Yes,  I  know  you,'  I  replied. 
'God  bless  you!'  cried  he;  and,  giving  me 
a  pancake  out  of  his  hat,  moved  on  with  his 
fellows  ;  the  rear  of  whom  took  my  knapsack, 
and  left  me  lying.  I  had  fallen  down  foi 
greater  security.  I  soon  recovered  so  far  as  to 
walk,  though  with  pain,  and  joined  the  regi- 
ment next  advance."  ^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  12th  word  came 
that  Napoleon  had  abdicated,  and  shortly  after 
peace  was  proclaimed,  and  a  treaty  concluded 
■  between  France  and  England. 
j  The  71st  marched  from  Toulouse  to  Blaach- 
1  fort, where  itwas  encampedfor  about  afortnight, 
after  which  it  proceeded  to  Bordeaux,  where  it 
embarked  on  the  15  th  of  July,  arriving  in  Cork 
j  on  the  28th  of  that  month.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  regiment  proceeded  to  Limerick,  where  it 
lay  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  where  Colonel 
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Eeynell  assumed  the  command  in  December. 
In  January  1815  the  first  battalion  of  the  71st 
embarked  at  Cork,  and  proceeded  to  America: 
but  peace  having  been  concluded  with  the 
United  States,  its  destination  was  chauged,  in 
consequence  of  iS^apoleon  having  again  brokeu 
loose,  and  resumed  his  former  dignity  of  Em- 
peror of  the  French.  Thus  England  was  once 
mure  embroiled  in  war.  The  71st  was  in  con- 
sequence transhipped  in  a  small  craft,  and  sent 
to  Ostend,  where  it  disembarked  on  April  22nd. 
It  was  then  marched  to  Leuze,  where,  quartered 
in  the  surrounding  villages,  it  lay  till  June  16th, 
1815,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  EejTiell. 
It  was  brigaded  with  the  first  battalion  of  the 
52nd,  and  eight  companies  of  the  95th  regi- 
ment (Eifles),  the  brigade  being  commanded 
by  Major-General  Frederick  Adam,  and  the 
division  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  The  first  battalion  had  at  this  time 
997  rank  and  iile.  The  regiment  was  drilled 
every  day,  and  on  the  morning  of  June  16 
was  proceeding  to  its  drill-ground  as  usual, 
when  it  was  ordered  immediately  to  advance 
upon  JSTiveUes,  where  it  arrived  late  at  night. 
On  the  same  day  Blucher  had  been  attacked  at 
Ligny,  and  Wellington  had  successfully  met 
Marshal  Ney  at  Quatre  Bras,  in  which  action 
the  71st  had  no  chance  of  taking  part,  although 
they  had  their  own  share  of  the  fighting  at 
Waterloo.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  the 
71st  took  the  road  to  Waterloo,  and  along  with 
the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade  took  up  a 
position  behind  Hougoumont,  where  they  lay 
under  arms,  amid  pouring  rain,  aU  night. 
Two  hours  after  daybreak.  General  HLU  came 
down  and  took  away  the  10  th  company  to  cover 
his  reconnaissance,  and  shortly  after,  the  regi- 
ment set  to  cleaning  their  arms,  and  preparing 
for  action.  All  the  opposite  heights  were 
covered  by  the  enemy. 

The  artillery  had  been  tearing  away  since 
daybreak  in  different  parts  of  the  line.  About 
twelve  o'clock  we  received  orders  to  fall  in  for 
attack.  We  then  marched  up  to  our  position, 
where  we  lay  on  the  face  of  a  brae,  covering  a 
brigade  of  gims.  We  were  so  overcome  by  the 
fatigue  of  the  two  days'  march,  that  scarce  had 
wo  lain  down  xmtLl  many  of  us  fell  asleep. 
Wa  lay  thus  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  under 
a  dreadful  fire,  which  cost  us  about  60  men. 


while  wo  had  never  fired  a  shot.  The  balls 
were  falling  thick  amongst  us. 

About  two  o'clock  a  squadron  of  lancers 
came  down,  hurrahing,  to  charge  the  brigade  of 
guns  :  they  knew  not  what  was  iu  the  roar. 
The  general  gave  the  word,  '  Form  square.' 
In  a  moment  the  whole  brigade  were  on  their 
feet,  ready  to  receive  the  enemy.  The  general 
said,  '  Seventy-first,  I  have  often  heard  of  your 
bravery,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  worse  to-day  than 
it  has  been.'  Down  they  came  upon  our 
square.  We  soon  put  them  to  the  right- 
about. 

Shortly  after  we  received  orders  to  move  to 
the  heights.  Onwards  we  marched,  and  stood, 
for  a  short  time,  in  square,  receiving  cavalry 
every  now  and  then.  The  noise  and  smoke 
were  dreadful.  We  then  moved  on  in  column 
for  a  considerable  way,  and  formed  Une ;  gave 
thi-ee  cheers,  fired  a  few  volleys,  charged  the 
enemy,  and  drove  them  back. 

At  this  moment  a  squadron  of  cavalry  rode 
furiously  down  upon  our  line.  Scarce  had  wc 
time  to  form.  The  square  was  only  complete 
in  front  when  they  were  upon  the  points  of  oui 
bayonets.  Many  of  our  men  were  out  of  place. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  jostling  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  a  good  deal  of  laughing.  Our 
quarter-master  lost  his  bonnet  in  riding  into 
the  square  ;  got  it  up,  put  it  on,  back  foremost, 
and  wore  it  thus  all  day.  Not  a  moment  had 
we  to  regard  our  dress.  A  French  general  lay 
dead  in  the  square ;  he  had  a  number  of  orna- 
ments upon  his  breast.  Our  men  fell  to  pluck- 
ing them  off,  pushing  each  other  as  they  passed, 
and  snatching  at  them. 

We  stood  in  square  for  some  time,  whilst 
the  1 3th  dragoons  and  a  squadron  of  French 
dragoons  were  engaged.  The  13th  dragoons 
retii'ing  to  the  rear  of  our  column,  we  gave  the 
French  a  voUej',  which  put  them  to  the  right- 
about; then  the  13th  at  them  again.  They 
did  this  for  some  time ;  we  cheering  the  13th, 
and  feeling  every  blow  they  received. 

The  whole  army  retired  to  the  heights  in  the 
rear;  the  French  closely  pursuing  toourforma- 
tion,wherewe  stood,  four  deep,  for  a  considerable 
time.  As  we  fell  back,  a  shot  cut  the  straps 
of  the  knapsack  of  one  near  me :  it  fell,  and 
was  rolling  away.  He  snatched  it  up,  saying 
'  I  am  not  to  lose  you  that  way,  you  are  all  I 
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have  in  the  world,'  tied  it  on  the  best  manner 
he  could,  and  marched  on. 

Lord  Wellington  came  riding  up.  We  formed 
square,  with  him  in  our  centre,  to  receive  cav- 
alry. Shortly  the  whole  army  received  orders 
to  advance.  We  moved  forwards  in  two  col- 
umns, four  deep,  the  French  retiring  at  the  same 
time.  We  were  charged  several  times  in  our 
advance.  This  was  our  last  effort ;  notMng 
could  impede  us.  The  whole  of  the  enemy 
retired,  leaving  tlieir  guns  and  ammunition, 
and  every  other  thing  Lehind.  We  moved  on 
towards  a  village,  and  charged  right  through, 
killing  great  numbers,  the  vUlage  was  so 
crowded.  We  then  formed  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  lay  down  under  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
hungry  and  weary  to  death.  We  had  lieen 
oppressed,  all  day,  by  the  weight  of  our  blan- 
kets and  great-coats,  wliich  were  drenched  with 
rain,  and  lay  upon  our  shoulders  like  logs  of 
wood."  ■• 

The  71st  had  Brevet  Major  Edmund 
L'Estrange,  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General 
Sir  Denis  Pack,  and  Ensign  John  Tod 
killed,  The  following  officers  wore  wounded  : 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel  commanding  the  batta- 
Hon,  Colonel  Thomas  Eeynell;  Brevet  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Arthur  Jones ;  Captains  Samuel 
Eeed,  Donald  Campbell,  William  Ale.\ander 
Grant,  James  Henderson,  and  Brevet  Major 
Charles  Johnstone  ;  Lieutenants  Joseph  Barr- 
allier,  Robert  Lind,  John  Roberts,  James 
Goates,  Robert  Law,  Carique  Lewin,  and  Lieu- 
tenant and  Adjutant  WUiiam  Anderson. 

The  number  of  Serjeants,  buglers,  and  rank 
and  file  kUled  amounted  to  29;  166  were 
wounded,  and  36  died  of  their  wounds."  ^ 

The  71st  afterwards  marched  to  Paris  with 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  was  encamped  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  continuing  there  till  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  when  it  proceeded  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  to  Viarmes  in  December.  On  the 
21st  of  December  the  second  battalion  was  dis- 
banded at  Glasgow,  the  effective  officers  and 
men  being  transferred  to  the  firsfc  battalion. 

In  January  1816  the  regiment  marched  to 
the  Pas  de  Calais,  where  it  was  cantoned  in 
several  villages.  On  the  21st  of  June  the  71st 
was  formed  in  hollow  square  upon  the  hruyere 
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of  Eombly  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
medals  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Prince 
Eegent  to  the  officers  and  men  for  their  services 
at  Waterloo,  when  Colonel  Reynell  addressed 
tlie  regiment  as  follows  : — 

"  Seventy-first, — The  deep  interest  which 
you  will  all  give  me  credit  for  feeling  in  every- 
thing that  affects  the  corps,  cannot  fail  to  be 
awakened  upon  an  occasion  such  as  the  present, 
when  holding  in  my  hands,  to  transfer  to  yours, 
these  honourable  rewards  bestowed  by  your 
sovereign  for  your  share  in  the  great  and 
glorious  exertions  of  the  army  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  WeULngton  upon  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
when  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  army  of  France, 
directed  by  Napoleon,  reputed  to  be  the  first 
captain  of  the  age,  were  not  only  paralysed  at 
the  moment,  but  blasted  beyond  the  power  of 
even  a  second  struggle. 

"  To  have  participated  in  a  contest  crowned 
with  victory  so  decisive,  and  productive  of  con- 
sequences that  have  diffused  peace,  security, 
and  happiness  throughout  Europe,  may  be  to 
each  of  you  a  source  of  hoaourable  pride,  as  well 
as  of  gratitude  to  the  Omnipotent  Arbiter  of  all 
human  contests,  who  preserved  you  in  such 
peril,  and  without  whose  protecting  hand  the 
battle  belongs  not  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to 
the  swift. 

"I  acknowledge  to  feel  an  honest  and,  I 
trust,  excusable  e.Kultation  in  having  had  the 
honour  to  command  you  on  that  day ;  and  in 
dispensing  these  medals,  destined  to  record  in 
your  families  the  share  you  had  in  the  ever 
memorable  battle  of  Waterloo,  it  is  a  peculiar 
satisfaction  to  me  that  I  can  present  them  to 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  fairly  and  hon 
ourably  earned,  and  that  I  can  here  solemnly 
declare  that,  in  the  course  of  that  eventful  day, 
I  did  not  observe  a  .soldier  of  this  good  regiment 
whose  conduct  was  not  only  creditable  to  the 
English  nation,  but  such  as  his  dearest  friends 
could  desire. 

"Under  such  agreeable  reflections,  I  request 
you  to  accept  these  medals,  and  to  wear  them 
with  becoming  pride,  as  they  are  incontestable 
proofs  of  a  faithful  discharge  of  your  duty  to 
your  king  and  your  country.  I  trust  that 
they  will  act  as  powerful  talismans,  to  keep  you, 
in  your  future  lives,  in  the  paths  of  honour, 
sobrietv,  and  virtue." 
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The  regiment  received  new  colours  on  the 
13tli  of  January  1817 ;  they  were  presented  by 
Major-General  Sir  Denis  Pack,  a  name  inti- 
mately associated  with  some  of  our  Highland 
regiments.  On  this  occasion  he  addressed  them 
as  follows  :— 

"  Seventy-pikst  Regiment,— Officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  soldiers,  it  affords  me  the  great- 
est satisfaction,  at  the  request  of  j'our  commanding 
officer,  Colonel  Reynell,  to  have  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting these  colours  to  you. 

' '  There  are  many  who  could  perform  the  office  with 
a  better  grace,  hut  there  is  no  one,  believe  me,  who  is 
more  sensible  of  the  merit  of  the  corps,  or  who  is  more 
anxioua  for  its  honour  and  wcU*re. 


Grace's  victories,  in  which  the  71st  bore  a  most  distin- 
guished part,  and  more  might  be  enumerated  which  the 
corps  might  well  be  proud  of.  There  are  still  in  our  rmks 
valuable  officers  who  have  witnessed  the  early  glories 
of  the  regiment  in  the  East,  and  its  splendid  career 
since  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  Never,  indeed, 
did  the  character  of  the  corps  stand  higher ;  never  was 
the  fameof  the  British  arms,  or  the  glory  of  the  British 
empire  more  pre-eminent  than  at  this  moment,  an 
enthusiastic  recollection  of  which  the  sight  of  these 
colours  must  always  inspire. 

' '  While  you  have  your  present  commanding  officer 
to  lead  you,  it  ia  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  anything 


to  excite  such  a  spirit ;  but  were  I  called  upon  to  do  so, 
should  have  only  to  hold  up  the  i 


aple  of  ■ 


Major-General  Sir  Denis  Pack,  K.C.B.     From  i 
painting  in  possession  of  Mrs  Keynel!  I'ack. 


"  I  might  justly  pay  to  the  valour  and  good  conduct 
Or  those  present  the  compliments  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, but  I  had  rather  ctfer  the  expression  of  my 
regard  and  admiration  of  that  excellent  esprii-de-corps 
and  real  worth  which  a  ten  years'  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  regiment  has  taught  me  so  highly  to  appreciate. 
I  shall  always  look  back  with  pleasure  to  that  long 
period  in  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  your 
commanding  officer,  and  durir.g  which  time  I  received 
from  the  officers  the  most  cordial  and  zealous  assist- 
ance in  support  of  dis.MpIinc;  tVom  the  nnn-ci  mmis- 
sioned  officers  proofs  .ifllic  uf<<\  (lisintnvtt-.l  regard 
for  His  Majesty's  scrvirr  n.nl  IIil-  *\.-lf:nv  uf  their 
regiment;  and  I  wilurs,,,!  „ii  thr  p.ul  mI  iln-  [.livates 
and  the  corps  at  hugi^  a  liiklity  tu  their  culom-s  in 
South  America,  as  ruiiiarkable  under  such  trying  cir- 
cumstances as  their  valour  has  at  all  times  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  field.  I  nm  most  happy  to  think  that 
there  is  no  drawback  t  i  tl:,  ].!■;!  -vf  all  should  feel  on 
this  occasion.     Your'    -     ■       '  wire  mislaid  after 

a   fete  given   in    Ln   :    ,  i.ili-   the  Duke   of 

Wellington's  return  .11 :.  i  iu,  ,,:  i,-iw  termination  of 
the  peninsular  war,  and  your  tol.jiicl.  General  Francis 
Dundas,  has  sent  you  three  very  handsome  ones  to 
replace  them.     On  them  arc  emblazoned  some  of  His 


who  have  fallen  in  your  ranks,  and,  above  all,  pomt 
to  the  memory  of  that  hero  who  so  gloriously  fell  at 
your  head."* 

After  remaining  in  France  untU  the  end  of 
October  1818,  the  71st  embarked  for  England, 
and  arrived  at  Dover  on  the  29th  of  that  month, 
proceeding  to  Chelmsford,  where  tlie  establish- 
ment was  reduced  from  810  to  G50  rank  and 
file. 


Chatham— Ireland— Sir  Gordon  Drummond  becomes 
Colonel — Quebec — Montreal — Inspected  by  Lord 
Dalhousie— Kingston — Toronto— Major-General  Sir 
Colin  Halkett  becomes  Colonel — Bermuda — Tartan 
Plaid  Scarf  restored— Edinburgh— Major-General  Sir 
S.  T.  Whittiugham  becomes  Colonel— Lt.  General  Sii 
Thomas  KeyneU  becomes  Colonel — Divided  into  two 
Battalions — Chichester — Canada — West  Indies — 
Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Reynell— Lt.  General  Sir 
Thomas  Arbuthnot  becomes  Colonel — His  death — 
Lt.  General  Sir  James  Macdonell  becomes  Colonel — 
Dublin— The  Queen's  A'isit  (1849)— Canada—Ire- 
land— Inspected  by  H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge—New Colours— Corfu— The  Crimea— Malt« 
^dia  —  Inspected  by  Lord  Clyde— Cliolera— 
Sealkote— yswshera— Umbeyl^.h  Pass— Chumla 
Valley—  Delhi— Home — E  J  inburgh— Aldershot— 
Ireland— Inspected  'i-y  Lord  StJ-athnairn— «ibralttr 
— Death  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  Ciarles  Grey  — Lt. 
General  Robert  Law,  K.H.,  appointed  Colonel— 
His  Services  —  Euttevant  —  Malta  —  Fort  St 
George. 

From  1818  to  1822  this  regiment  performed 
garrison  duties  at  various  places  in  England,  a 
mere  enumeration  of  which  would  not  be  inter- 
esting, and  is  needless  here.  While  at  Chatham 
in  1821,  the  strength  of  the  regiment  was 
reduced  to  576  rank  and  file.  In  1822  it 
sailed   from  Liverpool  for  Dublin,    where  it 


"  Colonel  the  Honourable  Honry  Cadogan,  who  vss 
mortally  wounded  at  Vittoria  on  the  '.ilst  of  Jum 
1813. 
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arrived  on  the  3rcl  of  Jlay,  and  remained  there 
till  the  beginning  of  October,  when  it  was 
marched  to  the  south  of  Ireland.  Here  it 
remained  until  May  1824,  having  its  head- 
quarters at  Fermoy,  with  detachments  stationed 
at  various  villages  in  order  that  disturbances 
might  be  suppressed  and  order  maintained. 
The  nature  of  the  duties  which  the  regiment 
had  to  perform  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  our 
account  of  the  42nd  about  this  period.  In 
January  1824  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Gordon 
Drummond  was  removed  from  the  colonelcy  of 
the  88  th  to  that  of  the  71st,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  General  Francis  Dundas. 

In  May  the  regiment  proceeded  to  Cork  to  re- 
embark  for  North  America  ;  but  before  doing 
so,  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Arbuthnot,  command- 
ing the  regiment,  received  very  gratifying  ad- 
dresses from  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants 
of  Fermoy,  praising  highly  the  conduct  of  the 
regiment,  which  had  now  the  esteem  of  all 
classes.  The  71st  embarked  at  Cork  for  North 
America  on  the  14th,  16th,  17tb,  and  18th  of 
May  1824,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  about  a 
month  thereafter,  at  which  place  the  head- 
quarters of  the  regiment  was  stationed.  The 
71st  remained  in  America  performing  garrison 
duty  at  various  places  till   1831.      In   May 

1827  the  headquarters  was  removed  to  Mont- 
real; preparatory  to  the  change,  the  service 
companies  were  inspected  by  Lieutenant-Gen- 
ral  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  who  assured  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Jones  that  he  never  had  seen 
any  regiment  in  more  perfect  order.     In  IMay 

1828  the  regiment  removed  to  Kingston,  where 
it  remained  for  a  year,  and  where  it  suffered 
much  from  fever  and  ague.  From  this  place 
headquarters  removed  to  Toronto  in  June  1829, 
and  companies  were  sent  out  to  occupy  various 
posts  ;  the  71st  remained  there  for  two  years. 

In  June  1825  the  strength  of  the  regiment 
had  been  increased  to  710  rank  and  file,  who 
were  formed  into  6  service  and  4  depot  com- 
panies, the  latter  stationed  in  England ;  the 
movementsof  theformerwe  have  been  narrating. 
In  August  1829  the  depot  companies  removed 
from  Gravesend  to  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  in 
June  1830  from  the  latter  place  to  Edinburgh 
Castle.  In  September  1S29  Major-General 
Sir  Colin  Halkett  succeeded  General  Drum- 
mond as  colonel  of  the  71st. 


In  May  183!  the  service  companies  returned 
to  Quebec,  where  they  stayed  four  months, 
sailing  in  October  for  Bermuda,  where  they 
were  stationed  till  September  1834.  While  at 
Bermuda,  in  Fehuary  1834,  the  tartan  plaid 
scarf  was  restored  to  the  71st  by  authority  of 
the  King.  In  September  of  that  year  the  6 
service  companies  left  Bermuda  for  Britain, 
arriving  at  Leith  in  October  19th.  The  regi- 
ment waS'Stationed  at  Edinburgh  tillMay  1830, 
when  it  embarked  for  Ireland,  and  was  stationed 
at  Dublin  till  June  1837,  when  it  proceeded 
to  Kilkenny.  The  regiment  remained  in  Ire- 
land tiU  April  1838,  on  the  16th  of  which 
month  the  6  service  companies  again  sailed  from 
Cork  to  Canada.  The  four  depot  companies 
remained  in  Ireland  till  June  1839,  when 
they  sailed  from  Cork  to  Scotland,  and  were 
stationed  at  Stirling.  WhUe  in  Ireland, 
March  1838,  Major-General  Sir  Samuel  Ford 
Wliittingham  succeeded  Sir  Colin  Halkett  to 
the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment,  and  he  again 
was  succeeded  in  March  1841  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Thomas  Reynell,  formerly  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  regiment  as  its 
lieutenant-colonel.  The  .strength  of  the  regi- 
ment was  in  August  1838  increased  to  800. 

During  1840  the  6  service  companies  were 
stationed  at  St  John's,  Lower  Canada. 

The  service  companies  proceeded  from  St 
John's  to  Montreal,  in  two  divisions,  on  the 
27th  and  28th  of  April  1842. 

In  consequence  of  the  augmentation  which 
took  place  in  the  army  at  this  period,  the  71st 
regiment  was  ordered  to  be  divided  into  two 
battalions,  the  6  service  companies  being  termed 
the  first  battalion,  and  the  depot,  augmented 
by  two  new  companies,  being  styled  the  reserve 
battalion.  The  depot  was  accordingly  moved 
from  Stirling  to  Chichester  in  1842,  and  after 
receiving  180  volimteers  from  other  corps,  was 
there  organised  into  a  battalion  for  foreign  ser- 
vice. 

The  reserve  battalion  of  the  71st,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Eng- 
land, embarked  at  Portsmouth  in  Her  Majesty's 
troop-ship  "Resistance,"  which  sailed  for 
Canada  on  the  13th  of  August  1842,  and 
landed  at  Montreal  on  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber, where  the  first  battalion  was  likewise 
stationed,  under  the  command  of  Major  WiUiam 
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Denny,  who,  upon  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  England,  took  charge  of  the  reserve 
battalion. 

The  reserve  battalion  marched,  fi'om  Mon- 
treal to  Chanibly  on  the  5th  of  May  1843,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  same  day. 

The  irrst  battalion,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  England,  embarked  at 
Quebec  for  the  West  Lidies  in  the  "Java" 
transport,  on  the  20th  of  October  1843.  The 
headquarters  disembarked  at  Grenada  on  the 
loth  of  December  following. 

The  headquarters  of  the  first  battalion  em- 
barked on  the  25th  of  December  1844,  at  Gre- 
nada for  Antigua,'  where  they  continued  during 
1845.  On  the  11th  of  May  1845,  the  head- 
quarters and  three  companies  of  the  regiment 
marched  from  Chambly,  and  arrived  in  King- 
ston, in  Canada,  on  the  14th  of  that  month. 

On  the  18th  of  April  1846,  the  headquarters 
and  four  companies  of  the  first  battalion  em- 
barked at  Antigua  on  board  the  transport 
"  Princess  Eoyal,"  and  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month  landed  at  Barbadoes. 

The  first  battalion,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Nathaniel  Massey  Stack,  embarked 
for  England  at  Barbadoes  on  the  29th  and 
30th  of  December  1846,  on  board  H.M.  ship 
"Belleisle."  On  the  6th  of  October  they  had 
left  Kingstown  in  Canada  West,  and  arrived 
at  La  Prairie  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month. 

The  ship  "  Belleisle,"  having  the  first  bat- 
talion on  board,  sailed  for  Portsmouth  on 
January  1st  1847,  and  arrived  at  Spithead  on 
the  25th.  After  disembarking  the  battalion 
at  Portsmouth  it  proceeded  to  Winchester, 
where  it  remained  tUl  July  19th,  when  it  was 
conveyed  in  three  divisions  by  railway  to 
Glasgow,  and  on  December  21st  was  removed 
to  Edinburgh. 

On  the  18th  of  February  1848,  Lieutenant. 
General  Sir  Thomas  Arbuthnot,  K.C.B.,  fi-om 
the  9th  Foot,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
regiment  in  room  of  Lieutenant-Geueral  Sii' 
Thomas  EeyneU,  Bart.,  who  had  died  at 
Arundel  on  February  10,  1848;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  new  coionel  at  Salford,  on  January 
26th  1849,  about  a  year  after,  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  James   Macdonell,  K.C.B.,  from 

'  Cannon's  History  of  the  Tist  Regiment,  pp.  120,  121. 


the  79th  Foot,  was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy 
of  the  regiment  on  February  8,  1849. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  received 
upon  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's  visit  to 
Dublin,  the  headquarters  of  the  first  battalion, 
with  the  effectives  of  three  companies,  pro- 
ceeded from  'N-ia.s  to  that  garrison  on  the  28th 
of  July,  and  were  encamped  in  the  Phoenix 
Park.  The  three  detached  companies  also 
joined  at  the  encampment  on  the  same  day. 

The  headquarters  and  two  companies  of  the 
reserve  battalion,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sii-  Hew  Dah-ymple,  Bart.,  pro- 
ceeded from  St  John's  to  Montreal  in  aid  of 
the  civil  power,  on  the  28th  of  April  1849. 
The  headquarters  and  three  companies  quitted 
Montreal  and  encamped  on  the  Island  of  St 
Helen's  on  the  30th  of  June,  but  returned  to 
St  John's  on  the  16th  of  July.  On  the  17th 
of  August  1849,  the  headquarters  and  two 
companies  proceeded  from  St  John's  to  Mon- 
treal in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  and  returned 
to  St  John's  on  the  6th  of  September. 

The  Queen  having  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the 
6th  of  August,  the  first  battalion  had  the 
honour  of  sharing  in  the  grand  review  which 
took  place  in  the  park  on  the  9th,  in  pre- 
sence of  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  after 
which  a  highly  complimentary  general  order 
was  issued,  expressing  the  high  approval  of 
Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  of  the  conduct 
of  the  troops  present  at  the  review. 

On  the  10th  of  August  1849  Her  Majesty 
and  Prince  Albert  and  the  Eoyal  Family  left 
Dublin,  and  the  71st  furnished  a  guard  of 
honour,  imder  Captain  T.  H.  Colville,  at 
the  railway  station;  and  on  the  11th,  the 
lieutenant-general  commanding  marked  his 
very  high  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the 
troops  stationed  in  Dublin  during  the  above 
auspicious  occasion,  by  publishing  another 
highly  complimentary  general  order. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  in  the  general 
order  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Edward 
Blackeney,  which  reflected  so  much  credit  on 
the  71st  Highland  Light  Infantry,  in  common 
with  the  other  regiments  in  garrison,  Major- 
General  H.R.H.  Prince  George  of  Cambridge 
was  graciously  pleased  to  express  his  approba- 
tion of  the  high  state  of  efiiciency  and  good 
conduct  of  the  battalion;  and  as  its  stay  in 
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Dublin  was  iutended  to  be  only  during  Kor 
Majesty's  visit,  the  headquarters  and  three  com- 
panies returned  to  Naas  on  the  13  th  of  August 
1849,  detaching  on  the  same  day  three  compa- 
nies to  Maryborough,  Carlow,  and  Newbridge. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April  1850, 
the  various  scattered  companies  of  the  71st  were 
removed  to  Dublin,  where  the  whole  battalion 
was  stationed  at  the  Kichmond  Barracks. 

The  headquarters  and  two  companies  of  the 
reserve  battalion  quitted  St  John's  and  Cham- 
bly  on  the  21st  of  May  1850,  and  arrived  at 
Toronto  on  the  23rd  of  that  month,  where  the 
battahon  was  joined  by  the  other  companies, 
and  it  continued  there  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

In  May  1852  the  reserve  battalion  proceeded 
from  Toronto  to  Kingston.  On  the  8  th  of 
June  following,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hew  Dal- 
rymple,  Bart.,  retired  from  the  service  by  the 
sale  of  his  commission,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Nathaniel  Massey 
Stack." 

Instructions  having  been  received  for  the 
battalion  to  embark  at  Glasgow  for  Ireland,three 
companies  proceeded  to  DubUn  on  the  27th, 
and  the  headquarters,  with  the  three  remaining 
companies,  embarked  on  board  the  "  Viceroy  " 
steamer  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  arrived  at 
Dublin  on  the  2nd.  Companies  were  de- 
tached to  various  places,  and  the  headquarters 
proceeded  from  Dublin  to  Naas  on  the  20th 
of  May. 

On  the  4th  of  July  Lieutenant-Colonel 
William  Denny,  having  arrived  from  Canada, 
assumed  the  command  of  the  battalion,  when 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Hew  Dah-ymple,  Bart., 
proceeded  to  rejoin  the  reserve  battaUon. 

H.E.H.  Major-General  Prince  George  of 
Cambridge,  commanding  the  Dublin  district, 
made  the  autumn  half-yearly  inspection  of  the 
regiment  on  the  13th  of  October  1849,  on  which 
occasion  H.E.H.  expresssd  personally  to  the 
regiment  his  satisfaction  and  approbation  of 
their  appearance  and  steadiness  under  arms, 
and  the  marked  improvement  that  had  been 
effected. 

A  draft  of  the  reserve  battalion,  consisting 
of  2  subalterns,  2  sergeants,  and  90  rank  and 
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file,  embarked  at  Cork  for  Canada  on  the  4th 
of  May  of  the  same  year. 

The  state  of  discipline  in  the  regiment  was 
reported  to  be  good  on  its  arrival  in  Dublin, 
and  during  its  stay  in  that  garrison  it  was  most 
favourably  reported  upon.  The  accompanying 
extracts,  which  were  conveyed  to  the  command- 
ing officers  by  order,  are  creditable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  regiment : — 

"AssT.  Adjt.-Genekal's  Ofpice, 
"  Dublin,  2lst  July  1S51. 
"  The  Commander-in-Chief  is  glad  to  find 
that  His  Eoyal  Highness  considers  the  recruits 
lately  joined  to  be  of  a  superior  description, 
and  tliat  he  is  enabled  to  speak  witli  imqualified 
praise  on  the  state  of  the  discipline  to  which 
the  regiment  has  arrived  since  it  formed  part 
of  the  garrison  of  Dublin. 

"  George  Mylixs 

"  Asst.Adjt.-Gen." 
"  Officer  Commanding 
"1st  Bat.  7l3tEegt." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  fi-om  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Forces,  having  reference  to  the  confidential 
report  of  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  of 
the  1st  battalion  of  the  71st  Highland  Light 
Infantry,  for  the  second  period  of  1850: — 
"Akst.  Adjt.-Gemeral's  Office, 
"Dublin,    2ith  January  \^ol. 

"  The  progress  made  by  this  battalion  during 
the  half  year  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  Lieutenant- Colonel  Denny  and  his 
officers,  who  may  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  brought  the  battalion  into  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency of  which  it  certainly  could  not  boast  when 
the  lieutenant-colonel  assumed  the  command. 
"W.  E.  FoESTER,  A.A.-G." 

During  1851  and  1852  the  regiment  re- 
mained in  Ireland,  moving  about  in  detach- 
ments from  place  to  place,  and  performing 
efficiently  a  variety  of  duties,  agreeable  and 
disagreeable,  in  that  disturbed  country,  and 
sending  off  now  and  then  small  parties  to 
join  the  reserve  battalion  in  Canada.  In 
August  the  regiment  removed  to  Kilkenny. 

On  the  1st  of  November  1852,  a  communica- 
tion was  received  for  the  battalion  to  be  held 
in  readiness  for  embarkation  for  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  comoliance    therewith,  the 
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service  and  depot  companies  were  formed  on  the 
1st  of  January  1853 ;  and  on  the  3rd  the  bat- 
talion received  new  colours.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  battalion  at  Cork,  the  old  colours  wero 
placed  over  a  tablet  erected  at  Kinsale,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Thomas  Arbuthnot,  a  native  of  that  place, 
who  commanded  the  regiment  for  many  years. 
During  February  and  March  the  regiment 
sailed  in  detachments  for  Corfu. 

Ey  a  "War  Office  letter  of  20th  of  February 
1854,  the  regiment  was  to  be  augmented,  fi-om 
the  1st  of  April,  by  one  pipe-major  and  five 
pipers. 

The  reserve  battalion  remained  in  Canada 
from  1849  to  1853,  having  been  stationed 
successively  at  St  John's,  Toronto,  Kingston, 
and  Quebec,  returning  fi-om  Canada  in  1854, 
and  forming  the  depot  of  the  regiment  at 
Canterbury  in  October. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  all 
the  effectives,  with  a  proportion  of  officers, 
consisting  of  1  major,  3  captains,  6  subal- 
terns, 20  Serjeants,  6  buglers,  and  391  rank 
and  file — total,  417 — were  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  Crimea,  and  embarked  at  Portsmouth, 
on  board  the  "  Eoyal  Albert,"  November  24, 
and  landed  at  Balaclava  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember. The  first  battalion  joined  the  reserve 
iu  February  1855. 

Major-General  A.  F.  Mackintosh,  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
issued  the  following  order  prior  to  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  first  battalion  from  Corfu  for  the 
Crimea,  iu  January  1855  : — 

"General  Order. 

"  Deputy  Qr. -Master  General's  Office, 
"  CoKFC,  2ith  January  1855. 

"  The  Major-General  commanding  addresses 
a  few  words  to  the  71st  Light  Infantry  on 
their  departure  for  the  seat  of  war. 

"The  Major-General  first  saw  the  71st  a 
good  many  years  ago,  on  a  day  when  their 
commanding  officer  fell  at  their  head;  he  has 
since  often  met  the  regiment  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  has  always  remarked  among 
both  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  that 
high  military  spirit  and  personal  activity  still 
conspicuous,  which  caused  it  to  be  selected  and 
organised  as  a  light  corps. 


"  They  are  now  about  to  appear  on  a  scene 

where  their  predecessors  in  the  regiment  have 

so  often  distinguished  themselves — the  field  of 

battle, — and  the  Major-General  wishes  them  a 

prosperous    passage,    followed   by   a   glorious 

career.  ,,  „   -.tt 

"  E.  Walpolk, 

"Dej).  Qr.-Mr.  Gaural." 

During  the  time  the  71st  was  in  the  Crimea, 
it  had  no  chance  of  distinguishing  itself  in  any 
great  action,  as  had  the  42d,  and  the  other  two 
Highland  regiments  with  which  it  was  brigaded. 
Nevertheless,  the  71st  had  many  fatiguing  and 
critical  duties  to  perform,  which  it  did  with 
efficiency;  as  will  be  seen,  it  was  mainly  occu- 
pied in  expeditions  to  various  parts  of  the 
Crimea. 

The  regiment  embarked  on  the  3rd  of  May 
on  board  the  "  Furious  "  and  the  "  Gladiator" 
steam  frigates,  forming  part  of  the  first  expedi- 
tion to  Kertch,  returning  to  Balaclava  on  the 

8  th.     The  regiment  moved  to  the  front  on  the 

9  th  of  ^lay,  and  joined  the  third  brigade  of  the 
fourth  division  in  camp,  before  Sebastopol,  per 
forming  satisfactorily  the  very  trying  duties  iu 
the  trenches.  Here,  however,  it  did  not  long 
remain,  as  on  May  22nd  it  embarked  at  Bala- 
clava, on  board  the  steam  frigates  "Sidou" 
and  "Valorous,"  and  proceeded  to  Kertch 
with  the  expeditionary  force  of  the  allied 
army. 

Landing  at  Kamiesch  Bouroun,  about  five 
miles  from  Kertch,  on  the  24th  of  May,  under 
cover  of  the  gun-boats,  it  bivouacked  that 
night,  and  marched  to  Kertch  the  following 
morning,  proceeding  the  same  day  to  Yenikali, 
where  it  encamped. 

The  regiment  re-embarked  at  Yenikali  on  the 
10th  of  June  on  board  the  steamfrigates"Sidon" 
and  "  Valorous,"  to  return  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  army,  but  was  again  disembarked — the 
headquarters  and  right  wing  at  Yenikali  on  June 
the  12th,  and  the  left  wing  at  Cape  St  Paul 
on  the  14th — to  protect  these  points,  in  con- 
junction with  a  French  and  Turkish  force. 
One  company  moved  into  Kertch  from  Yeni- 
kali, August  4th,  and  the  left  wing  from  Cape 
St  Paul  to  Kertch,  September  22ud. 

Three  companies,  under  Major  Hunter,  em- 
barked at  Kertch,  September  24tli,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  French  on  a  joint  expedition 
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to  Tauiau.  Taman  and  Plianagoria  weie 
bombarded  by  tto  French  and  EngKsh  gun- 
boats, and  taken  possession  of  by  the  allied 
expeditionary  force  on  the  same  day.  A  large 
supply  of  hutting  material  and  fuel  was  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  troops  from  these 
places,  after  which  they  were  fired  and 
abandoned.  The  expedition  returned  to 
Kcrtch  on  the  3rd  of  October. 

A  draft,  consisting  of  1  captain,  5  subalterns, 
4  sergeants,  and  121  rank  and  file  from  the 
reserve  companies  at  Malta,  landed  at  Bala- 
clava in  August,  was  moved  to  the  front,  and 
attached  to  the  Highland  division  in  camp 
before  SebastopoL  It  was  present  at  the  fall 
of  Sebastopol,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Campbell,  and  joined  the  headquarters  of  | 
the  regiment  at  Yenikali  on  the  2nd  of 
October. 

Until  the  22nd  of  June  1856,  the  various 
companies  were  kept  moving  between  Tcnikali 
and  Kertch.  On  that  date  Kertch  and  Cape 
St  Paul  were  handed  over  by  the  regiment  to 
the  Eussians,  the  Turks  and  French  having 
aheady  evacuated  the  Crimea. 

The  headquarters  and  six  companies  em 
barked  on  board  the  steamship  "Pacific,"  and 
two  companies  on  board  the  "Gibraltar,"  on 
the  22nd  of  June,  for  passage  to  Malta. 

During  the  stay  of  the  71st  in  Malta,  from 
July  1856  to  January  1858,  there  is  nothing 
of  importance  to  record  except  the  death  of  Sir 
■James  MaodonoU  on  the  15th  of  May  1857. 

The  regiment  received  orders  by  telegram 
from  England  to  proceed  overland  to  India  on 
the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  January  1858,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  it  embarked  on  board 
ll.M.  ship  "  Princess  Eoyal "  and  the  steam 
frigate  "  Vulture."  The  headquarters  and 
right  wing  arrived  at  Bombay  on  February 
6th,  and  the  left  wing  on  the  8th ;  the  right 
wing  proceeding  to  Mhow  by  bullock  train  in 
detachments  of  about  forty  daily,  the  first  of 
which  left  Bombay  on  tlie  26th  of  February, 
and  the  last  arrived  at  Mhow,  March  17th. 
It  marched  from  Mhow  on  the  30th  March  to 
join  the  Central  India  Field  Force,  and  joined 
the  second  brigade  at  Mote  on  May  3rd.  It 
was  present  at  the  action  in  Eose's  attack  on 
the  enemy  at  Koonch,  May  7th,  when  eight 
men  fell  dead  in  the  ranks,  and  upwards  of 


twenty  officers  and  men  had  to  be  carried 
from  the  field  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  It  was  present  also  at  the  actions  at 
Muttra  and  Deapoora,  16th  and  17th  May;  at 
the  latter  places  the  principal  attacks  of  the 
enemy  were  repulsed  by  this  regiment.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Campbell  commanding  the 
brigade,  Major  Eich  commanding  the  regi- 
ment, and  Battalion  Major  Loftus,  were 
specially  mentioned  by  the  major-general. 
The  regiment  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Gowlowlee,  May  22nd, the  occupation  of  Calpee, 
May  23rd,  and  it  marched  on  Gwalior  with  the 
1st  Brigade  Central  India  Field  Force;  at 
the  action  of  Moorar  on  the  16th  of  June,  in 
which  the  71st  took  a  prominent  part.  It  was 
while  rushing  on  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
this  regiment  that  Lieutenant  Wyndham  Neave 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  that  Sergeant  Hugh 
M'Gill,  1  corporal,  and  2  privates  were  killed. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  Major  Eich,  and 
Lieutenant  Scott  were  specially  mentioned; 
and  Sergeant  Ewing  and  Private  George 
Eodgers  were  recommended  for  the  Victoria 
Cross. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  June  the  regi- 
ment formed  part  of  a  column  foi'  the  support 
of  Brigadier  Smith's  Jirigade,  and  advanced 
on  Gwalior  witli  the  whole  force  on  the  19  th 
and  20th. 

After  the  capture  of  Gwalior  on  the  20th  of 
June,  the  headquarter's  wing  marched  back  to 
Moorar  cantonments,  where  it  was  stationed 
till  the  12th  of  August,  when  it  returned  to 
Gwalior,  and  was  stationed  at  the  Lushker  and 
Phool  Bagh,  and  returned  again  to  Moorar  on 
the  6th  of  June  1859. 

On  the  11th  of  November  1858,  a  detach- 
ment from  headquarters  went  on  field-service 
to  the  Sind  Eiver,  had  two  skirmishes  with 
the  rebels,  and  returned  to  Gwalior  on  the  9th 
of  February  1859. 

On  the  29th  of  November  1858,  another 
detachment  from  headquarters  went  on  field 
service,  and  had  skirmishes  with  the  rebels  at 
Eanode  and  Nainewass.  At  the  latter  place 
three  were  killed.  This  detachment  returned 
to  Gwalior  on  27th  of  May  1859. 

The  left  wing  marched  from  Bombay  on  the 
11th  of  March  1858,  and  arrived  at  Mhow 
on  17th  of  April,  and  on  the  9th  of  Juno   a 
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company  was  detached  from  Mhow  to  Indore. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  left  wing  proceeded 
on  fiald-service,  under  ]\Iajor-General  Michel, 
C.B.,  and  on  2nd  September  1858  was  present 
at  the  action  at  Eajghur.  In  the  action  at 
Mongrowlee,  on  September  the  15th,  the  71st 
had  one  private  killed.  In  the  action  at 
Suadwaho  on  October  the  19th,  and  that  at 
Koorai  on  October  the  25  th,  the  71st  had 
no  casualties.  The  left  wing  arrived  at 
Bhopal  on  the  17th  of  November  1858,  and 
marched  to  Goouah  on  the  17  th  of  January 
1859. 

On  the  25th  of  ^November  a  party  of  50 
rank  and  file  left  Mhow  on  camels,  with  a 
column  under  command  of  Major  Sutherland, 
92d  Highlanders,  and  were  engaged  with  the 
lebels  at  Eajpore  on  the  same  day,  after  which 
they  returned  to  Mhow. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1859,  the  company 
stationed  at  Indore  marched  from  that  place 
en  route  to  join  a  column  on  service  under 
Brigadier-General  Sir  E.  Napier,  K.C.B.,  and 
was  present  at  the  attack  of  the  Fort  of  Na- 
harghur,  1 7th  of  January,  where  two  privates 
were  wounded.  Captain  Lambton  was  specially 
mentioned  for  his  daring  attack. 

The  headquarters  of  the  regiment  were 
inspected  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord 
Clyde,  on  the  2nd  of  December  1859.  His  Ex- 
cellency expressed  his  satisfaction,  both  with 
what  lie  himself  saw  and  the  reports  which 
he  had  received  regarding  the  state  of  the 
regiment  from  other  sources.  The  report 
made  by  Lord  Clyde  to  H.E.H.  the  General 
Commanding-in-Chief,  produced  the  following 
letter  from  the  Adjutant -General  of  the 
Forces,  highly  complimentary  to  the  command- 
ing officer  and  all  ranks  of  the  regiment : — 

"  HOEBE  GUAIlDS, 
"  nth  Janimry  1860. 

"  Sin, — His  Eoyal  Highness  the  General 
Gommanding-in- Chief  is  much  gratified  to 
hear  from  General  Lord  Clyde,  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  India,  that  at  his  Lordship's  last 
visit  to  the  station  occupied  by  the  regiment 
under  your  command,  he  found  it  in  the 
highest  order. 

"  After  tlie  recent  arduous  and  continuous 
duties  on  which  it  has  been  employed,  great 


credit  is  due  to  its  commanding  oSicer,  Colonel 
William  Hope,  and  to  every  rank  in  the 
corps,  and  H.E.H.  requests  that  his  opinion 
may  be  communicated  to  them  accordingly.— 
I  have  the  honour  to  he,  &c. 

"  G.  A.  "Wetheral, 
'  'Adjutant-General. 
"  Officer  Commanding 
"71st  Highlanders." 

In  the  month  of  January  1860,  intimation 
was  received  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  E.  D.  Campbell,  C.B.,  in  London,  on 
the  4th  of  December  1859,  and  the  command 
of  the  71st  devolved  on  LieutenantrColonel 
Hope,  C.B. 

On  the  22nd  of  July  cholera  broke  out  in  the 
regiment.  It  first  appeared  in  the  hospital  in 
cantonments,  but  the  next  day  spread  to  the 
barracks,  and,  two  or  three  days  later,  reached 
the  fortress  of  Gwalior.  The  companies  in 
cantonments,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
moved  under  canvas  ;  two  of  those  in  the 
fort  moved  down  into  quarters  at  the  Phool 
Bagh.  Notwithstanding  these  movements, 
the  epidemic  continued  until  the  beginning 
of  September,  and  did  not  finally  disappeai' 
until  the  16th  of  that  month,  having  carried 
off  1  colour-sergeant,  2  sergeants,  2  corporals. 


I  piper,  1  bugler,  and  62  men,  1 1  women  and 

II  children. 

On  the  11th  of  November  1860  the  order  for 
the  relief  was  received,  and  on  the  20th  of  the 
next  month  the  regiment  marched  for  Seal- 
kote,  Punjab,  having  been  relieved  at  Gwahor 
by  the  27th  Inniskillings. 

The  state  of  discipline  of  the  regiment 
whUe  in  the  Gwalior  district  can  be  gather- 
ed from  the  following  extract  from  a  report 
from  the  Political  Agent,  Gwalior,  to  the 
Government  of  India,  dated  15th  June 
1860  :— 

"  When  it  was  determined  in  June  last  to 
post  a  British  force  at  the  Lushker,  the  people 
expected  with  dread  and  deprecation  a  violent 
and  dangerous,  at  least  a  rude  and  overbearing 
soldiery;  but  Her  Majesty's  71st  Highlanders 
soon  dispelled  their  fears  and  created  pleasant 


"  His  Highness  and  the  best  informed 
men  of  the  Durbar  have  assured  me  that 
those  soldiers  who   passed  ten  months  in  the 
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Pliool  Eagh  have,  by  their  manners,  habits, 
dealings,  and  whole  demeanour,  so  conciliated 
the  respect  and  regards  of  all,  that  nothing 
would  be  more  acceptable  than  the  domesti- 
cation of  such  a  force  in  the  capital. 

"  The  Durbar  considers  further,  that  it 
would  bring  to  Gwalior  incalculable  industrial 
advantages,  through  affording  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  superintendents  of  public  works  and 
skilled  labourers. 

"  I  venture  to  express  the  hope,  that  his 
Excellency  may  consider  the  Durbar's  view  of 
the  conduct  of  Uer  Majesty's  71st,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  C.B.,  a  very 
high  and  true  compliment,  as  worthy  of  ex-  i 
press  recognition  as  good  conduct  in  the  field.  I 
It  is  in  my  humble  judgment  a  most  fuUy 
deserved  compliment. 

"Ad.  a.  Chakters  Macpherson, 

"  Political  Agent." 

"  Camp  Agra, 
"  29tt  November  1859. 

"  My  Lord, — As  your  Lordship  is  going  to 
Gwalior,  I  trust  you  will  not  think  that  I 
exceed  my  office,  if  I  venture  to  send  you  an 
extract  from  a  report  of  June  last,  in  which  I 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
admirable  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  71st 
Highlanders,  and  to  its  appreciation  by  Maha- 
rajah Scindia  and  his  people. 

"The  importance  of  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  first  British  troops  stationed  at 
the  capital  of  Gwalior  might  scarcely  be  over 
stated. 

"Having  lived  with  the  71st  at  the  Phool 
Bagh  for  about  twelve  months,  my  pride  in 
them  as  soldiers  and  countrymen  must  be  my 
excuse  to  your  Lordship  for  venturing  upon 
this  irregular  communication  of  my  impres- 
sions. General  Napier's  views  will,  I  trust, 
confirm  them. 

"  Ad.  A.  Charters  Macpherson, 
"  Political  Agent.* 

Various  drafts  joined  the  service  companies 
in  1860.  The  regiment  marched  into  Seal- 
kote  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  February  1861. 

The  brigadier-general,  commanding  the 
Laho!8  division,  made  his  first  half-yearly 
inspection  of  the  regiment  on  the  26th  of  April 


1861,  and  pubHsheil  the  following  order  on 
the  conclusion  of  this  duty  : — 

"  Extract  from  Station  Orders,  dated  Sealkote, 
21th  April  1871. 

"  Brigadier-General  Ferryman,  C.B.,  having 
completed  the  inspection  of  the  71st  High- 
land Light  Infantry,  begs  to  express  to  Lieut.- 
Col.  Eich  and  the  regiment  his  great  satis- 
faction with  everything  he  has  seen.  The  drill 
is  excellent ;  it  could  not  be  better ;  and  the 
officers  are  well  instructed.  He  will,  therefore, 
have  much  pleasure  in  making  a  very  high 
report  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  every- 
thing he  has  witnessed." 

The  regiment  remained  at  Sealkote  till  the 
1st  of  November  1862,  when  headquarters  and 
seven  companies  marched  ere  rojite  to  Now- 
shera,  and  arrived  at  that  station  on  the  21st  of 
the  same  month,  having  detached  one  company 
at  Attock  to  garrison  the  fortress. 

On  the  14th  of  October  1863,  headquarters, 
under  Lieut.-Col.  Hope,  C.B.,  moved  from 
Nowa-KUla  in  the  Yuzufzai  country,  arriving  on 
the  18th  of  October  at  Nowshera,  where  the  sick 
were  left.  At  Nowa-Killa  was  assembled  the 
force  about  to  be  employed  in  the  liill  country 
to  the  eastward,  and  the  command  was  assumed 
by  Brigadier-General  Sir  Neville  Chamber- 
lain, K.C.B.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
was  to  destroy  Mulka,  on  the  Mahabun  Moun- 
tains, the  stronghold  of  certain  Hindostaneo 
refugees,  generally  known  as  the  Sitana  Fana- 
tics, who  infested  our  frontier  and  preyed  on 
the  villages.  Mulka  is  just  beyond  our 
frontier  line,  and  in  the  territory  of  the 
Indoons. 

The  direct  route  to  Mulka  by  the  Chinglae 
Pass  being  reported  to  be  stockaded,  it  was 
decided  to  take  the  more  circuitous  one  by 
the  Umbeylah  Pass  and  the  Chumla  Valley. 
The  brigadier-general  decided  on  having  a 
small  native  force  at  Nowa-Killa,  and  form- 
ing a  depot  for  the  European  troops  at 
Eoostum,  which  is  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Umbeylah  Pass,  and  directed  the  sick  and  the 
regimental  band  to  remain  there  accordingly. 
99  men  of  the  71st  of  aU  ranks  were  detached 
to  remain  at  Eoostum  under  Lieut.  Boulderson. 

The  force  marched  in  two  divisions, — the 
first,  all  of  native  troops  under  command  of 
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Lieut. -Col. Wilde, C.B., of  tliocorpsof  Guides, on 
19th  October;  and  the  second,  which  included 
all  tlio  European  troops,  on  the  20th  of  October, 
under  the  brigadier-general. 

The  pass  was  seized  by  Lieut.-Col.  tVilde 
without  difficulty,  but  owing  to  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  so-called  road  being 
merely  a  path  hardly  practicable  for  loaded 
cattle,  the  troops  were  not  concentrated  at  the 
crest  of  the  pass  until  nearly  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  the  baggage,  of  which  much 
was  lost  or  destroyed,  was  not  all  up  for  four 
days.  The  heavy  guns  were  shifted  on  to 
elephants  at  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  and  got 
up  without  much  difficulty. 

On  the  21st  more  ground  to  the  front 
was  taken,  and  the  regiment  marched  down 
in  the  direction  of  Umbeylah  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mUe,  and  encamped  on  a  small  piece  of 
level  ground,  and  not  far  from  a  small  stream 
of  water.  On  the  22nd  a  reconnaissance  was 
made  in  the  Chumla  Valley  under  the  orders 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Taylor,  C.E.,  with  a  small  body 
of  native  cavalry,  supported  by  the  20th 
Native  Infantry.  This  party  penetrated  some 
distance  into  the  valley  without  being  mo- 
lested ;  but  on  its  return  near  sunset  it  was 
attacked  near  the  village  of  Umbeylah,  and 
sustained  some  loss.  Their  assailants,  who 
were  chiefly  of  the  Boneyir  tribe,  followed  up 
the  20th  Native  Infantry  in  gi'eat  numbers, 
and  commenced  a  general  attack  upon  the 
force,  which  was  immediately  turned  out  and 
placed  in  position  with  some  difficulty  owing 
to  the  darkness.  The  attack  was,  however, 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy  and 
slight  loss  on  the  British  side,  the  71st  sustain- 
ing none.  This  attack  by  the  Boneyir  was 
not  anticipated. 

There  was  no  intention  of  entering  the 
Boneyir  Valley,  the  pass  of  which  is  close  to 
the  \Tllage  of  Umbeylah;  but  this  had  not 
been  explained  to  them.  They  were  doubtless 
unwilling  to  allow  a  force  to  enter  even  the 
Chumla  Valley,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
closely  connected  with  them,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  the  invaders  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, as  they  thought,  was  not  to  be  lost  by 
these  warlike  mountaineers. 

The  unexpected  hostility  of  this  numerous 
and  warlike  tribe,  superadded  to  the  difficulty 


regarding  the  baggage,  and  the  delay  now  be- 
come necessary  to  bring  up  additional  supplies, 
entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  it 
became  apparent  that  the  force  must  remain 
on  its  present  ground  for  some  days  at  least ; 
orders  were  accordingly  given  to  throw  up 
breastworks  along  the  front  and  flanks.  The 
front  line,  which  was  across  the  valley  or  pass, 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  European  troops; 
while  the  flanks,  which  were  on  the  liUls  on 
each  side,  were  entirely  occupied  by  native 
troops,  until  the  26  th. 

On  the  25th,  100  men  under  command  of 
Captain  Aldridge,  and  1 5  marksmen,  were  em- 
ployed in  meeting  a  slight  attack  made  on  the 
right  flauk  ;  but  no  casualty  occurred  in  the 
71st.  On  the  26th,  the  marksmen,  1  sergeant 
and  15  men,  were  with  an  equal  number  of 
the  101st  Eoyal  Bengal  Eusiliers  ordered 
up  to  the  left  flank,  which  was  threatened. 
Shortly  afterwards.  Major  Parker -nath  150  men 
of  the  71st  proceeded  as  a  further  reinforce- 
ment. Both  these  parties  obtained  great 
praise  for  steadiness  and  gallantry  in  this, 
the  most  serious  attack  that  had  yet  occurred. 
The  marksmen  occupied  the  post  called  the 
Eagle's  Nest,  which  was  several  times  attacked 
by  the  enemy  in  great  numbers,  and  with 
great  determinatioiL  Many  were  shot  down 
when  close  to  the  breastwork. 

Major  Brownlow,  20th  Native  Infantry 
commanding  the  post,  made  a  most  favour- 
able report  of  the  conduct  of  this  small  party, 
and  especially  named  privates  William  Clap- 
perton  and  George  Stewart  as  having  ex- 
hibited great  gallantry  and  coobiess.  These 
men's  names  afterwards  appeared  in  General 
Orders,  and  they  were  recommended  for  the 
"medal  for  service  in  the  field." 

The  conduct  of  the  party  under  Major 
Parker  was  also  eulogised  by  Lieut.-Col. 
Vaughan,  who  commanded  the  picquets  on 
the  left  flank,  and  Major  Parker's  name  was 
afterwards  specially  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  On  this  day  the 
casualties  were,  1  killed  and  5  wounded. 
Major  Parker's  party  remained  on  the  heights 
during  the  26th  and  27th,  and  was  relieved 
on  the  28th  by  equal  numbers  of  the  101st 
regiment. 

On  the  30th   the   rugiment  assisted  in  ro- 
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pulsing  a  very  spiiited,  but  not  well-sustaineJ 
attack  made  by  the  enemy  about  dawn  on  the 
front  line  of  the  picquets  in  the  valley,  when 
3  men  were  wounded. 

On  several  days  the  regiment  furnished  a 
strong  working  party  to  make  a  new  road, 
leading  from  the  right  flank  to  tlic  village  of 
Umbeylah.  On  the  6th  of  November  an  armed 
party,  under  Ensign  C.B.  Murray,  was  ordered 
out  to  cover  the  working  party,  and  about  a 
milo  from  the  nearest  post  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  enemy  intended  to  molest  the 
party.  Accordingly,  about  11  A.M.  a  reinforce- 
ment of  50  men,  under  Captaiu  Mounsey, 
proceeded  to  the  threatened  point.  Captain 
Mounsey  was  placed  by  the  commanding 
officer.  Major  Harding,  at  a  point  considerably 
higher  than  that  occupied  by  Ensign  Murray, 
aud  nearer  to  camp,  where  he  materially 
assisted  in  protecting  Ensign  Murray's  left 
flank,  whicli  was  threatened.  Soon  after  1 
o'clock  the  working  party  was  withdrawn. 
Corresponding  orders  were,  however,  omitted  | 
to  be  sent  to  Ensign  Murray's  party,  which 
consequently  held  its  ground  along  with  a 
party  of  the  20th  Native  Infantry ;  and  Cap- 
tain Mounsey  having  been  ordered  to  take 
up  a  fresh  position  still  higher  up  the  hill, 
the  party  under  Ensign  Murray,  no  longer 
assisted  by  the  flank  fire  of  the  other,  could 
only  hold  its  ground,  and  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded. 

About  2  p.ji.  Ensign  Murray  was  killed, 
and  other  casualties  having  occurred.  Major 
Harding,  who  had  joined  soon  after,  decided 
on  holding  the  ground  till  dark,  when  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  carry  off  the  wounded, 
which  could  not  be  done  under  the  enemy's 
file.  Major  Harding  finally  retii'ed  without 
the  wounded,  but  was  killed  in  the  retreat. 
Captain  Mounsey  having  proceeded  to  the 
point  to  which  ho  was  directed,  assisted  by 
parties  of  the  Guide  corps  and  1st  Punjab 
Infantry,  twice  charged  and  drove  the  enemy 
off;  and,  without  casualty  to  his  own  party, 
protected  some  wounded  officers  and  men 
until  they  could  bo  removed.  For  this  service 
he  was  specially  mentioned  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  as  was  also  Lieutenant  Davidson  of  the 
Indian  army,  attached  to,  and  doing  duty  -ivith 
lie  71st,  for  gallantry  in  assisting  a  wounded 


officer.  In  addition  to  the  above-named 
officers,  sergeant  J.  B.  Adams  and  2  privates 
were  kiUed,  and  5  wounded. 

On  the  1 8th  of  November,  at  daylight,  achango 
of  position  was  efi'ected,  and  the  whole  force 
was  concentrated  on  the  heights,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  on  the  right  flank.  The 
movement  was  completed  by  8  o'clock  a.ii., 
mthout  molestation,  and  apparently  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  who  soon  after- 
wards appeared  in  great  force  in  the  valley  and 
occupied  the  abandoned  position. 

An  attack  on  Captain  Griffan's  battery, 
which  was  supported  by  two  companies  ol 
the  71st,  was  at  first  threatened,  but  the 
enemy  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the  post 
occupied  by  the  14th  Native  Infantry,  com 
manded  by  Major  Eoss,  and  which  had  now 
become  our  advanced  post  on  the  left.  Ee- 
peated  attacks  were  made  on  this  post.  Eein- 
forcements  being  called  for,  Captain  Smith's 
company,  2  officers  and  34  bayonets,  was 
pushed  forward  about  2  p.m.  The  enemy  was 
in  great  force,  and  between  5  aud  6  p.m.  the 
picquets  were  obliged  to  retire  to  a  second 
line  of  breastwork.  During  its  occupation 
of  the  advance  line  and  in  the  retreat,  Captain 
Smith's  company  suffered  severely.  The  cap- 
tain himself  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  match- 
look  ball,  and  was  cut  down.  Lieutenant 
Gore  Jones  of  the  79th,  who  was  attached  to 
the  company,  was  shot  in  the  head.  The  pic- 
quet  reformed  in  the  second  lino,  and  were 
joined  by  two  comijanies  of  the  71st  under 
Major  Parker,  who  resumed  command.  They 
were  furiously  attacked,  but  after  a  severe 
hand-to-hand  struggle  repulsed  the  enemy  at 
all  points,  and  retained  possession  of  the 
ground  until  after  nightfall,  when  the  whole 
wore  withdrawn  by  the  brigadier-general,  as 
the  occupation  of  this  point  v/as  not  considered 
necessary  or  advisable.  Major  Parker  was 
specially  mentioned  for  this  service. 

There  were  killed  on  this  occasion  Captain 
C.  F.  Smith,  Lieutenant  Gore  Jones,  and  4 
privates;  the  wounded  were  Sergeant  John 
Hunter  and  4  privates. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  Captain  Ald- 

ridge  was  shot,  wlien  returning  from  visiting 

the  advance  sentries   of  the   Lalloo    picquet. 

Four  companies  of  the  regiment  relieved  an 
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equal  number  of  the  101st  on  the  upper  pic- 
quet,  on  which  the  enemy  continued  fixing  all 
day,  when  2  privates  were  wounded. 

The  101st  took  the  picquets  of  the  upper 
camp,  and  also  held  the  advanced  post  known 
as  the  Craig  picquet.  About  3  p.m.  the  enemy 
made  a  sudden  and  furious  attack  in  great 
force  on  the  Craig  picquet,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  it.  The  71st  was  at 
once  ordered  to  re-take  it.  This  post  was 
situated  on  the  apex  of  a  very  steep  and  rocky 
hUl,  of  which  the  enemy  had  disputed  posses 
sion  on  several  occasions.  Supported  by  a  con- 
centrated artillery  fire  and  by  two  native 
corps,  the  5th  Ghoorkas  and  the  5th  Punjab 
Infantry,  the  regiment,  led  by  Colonel  Hope, 
C.B.,  soon  regained  possession,  and  the  com- 
bined force  drove  the  enemy  back  over  the 
nearest  hi]l.  A  heavy  flanking  fire  was  main- 
tained on  the  enemy  by  the  water  picquet, 
which  also  suffered  some  loss.  The  loss  of 
the  regiment  was  severe.  The  post  was  held 
that  night  by  270  of  the  71st,  under  Major 
Parker,  who  also  assumed  command  of  the 
regiment.  Brigadier-General  Sir  N.  Chamber- 
lain was  wounded  in  the  attack,  and  eventually 
had  to  resign  command  of  the  force  to  Major- 
Genaral  Garvock. 

His  Excellency  the  Commander  in-Chief,  Sir 
Hugh  Eose,  signified  his  entire  approval  of 
the  gallantry  of  the  regiment  and  of  all  the 
troops  employed  on  this  occasion.  Casualties 
on  the  20th  of  November  1863,— killed,  6 
privates;  wounded.  Colonel  W.  Hope,  C.B., 
2  sergeants,  3  corporals,  and  20  privates. 

After  his  repulse  with  very  heavy  loss  on 
the  20th,  the  enemy  refrained  from  attacking 
any  of  our  posts  until  the  15th  of  December, 
during  which  interval  Major-General  Garvock 
took  command,  and  the  7th  FusUiers  and  the 
93rd  Highlanders  having  arrived,  the  duty 
became  less  severe.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of 
these  regiments  no  soldier  in  camp  could  be 
said  to  be  off  duty  day  or  night.  An  exchange 
of  posts  from  the  upper  camp  to  the  lower 
was  the  only  relief,  the  upper  camp  being 
much  more  exposed. 

On  the  15th  December,  the  regiment  being 
on  picquet  duty,  did  not  accompany  the  por- 
tion of  the  force  which,  under  the  major- 
with  Brigadiers  Turner    and  Wilde 


commanding  brigades,  advanced  and  drove  the 
enemy  from  all  its  posts  in  front,  and  from 
the  village  of  LaUoo,  but  assisted  in  repulsing 
a  very  determined  counter  attack  made  by  a 
strong  force  on  the  Craig  picquet  and  upper 
camp  generally. 

On  the  16th  the  major-general  advanced 
and  again  defeated  the  enemy  at  the  village 
of  Umbeylah,  which  with  Lalloo  was  burned. 
On  the  following  morning  the  enemy  sent  into 
the  major-general's  camp  and  tendered  sub 
mission,  which  was  accepted.  A  small  force 
was  detached  with  a  strong  party  of  Boneyirs 
co-operating,  to  destroy  Mulka.  This  was 
done  without  actual  opposition,  but  this  force 
was  very  critically  situated  for  a  short  time. 

The  regiment  returned  to  Nowa-KUla,  and 
reached  Nowshera  on  the  30th,  whence  it 
marched  on  the  4th  of  January  1864,  reaching 
Peshawur  on  the  5th. 

On  the  21st  the  regiment  was  inspected 
by  His  Excellency,  Sir  Hugh  Eose,  G.C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  expressed  himself 
in  the  most  complimentary  manner  with 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  regiment 
in  the  late  campaign.  He  called  the  tliree 
men  whose  names  had  appeared  in  General 
Orders — privates  Malcolm,  Clapperton,  and 
Stewart — to  the  front,  and  addressed  some 
words  of  approval  and  encouragement  to 
them. 

On  the  28th  of  April  the  regiment  was 
inspected  by  Major-General  Garvock,  who  also 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  its  conduct  and  dis- 
cipline. 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  pursuant  to  orders 
from  England,  the  regiment  marched  to  Cal- 
cutta for  embarkation.  It  arrived  at  Eawul 
Pindee  on  the  30th  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber the  half-yearly  inspection  was  made  by 
Sir  John  Garvock,  G.C.B. 

The  regiment  having  been  called  on  to 
furnish  volunteers  to  regiments  serving  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  200  men  volunteered,  and 
were  transfeiTed  to  other  regiments. 

On  the  9  th  of  November  the  regiment 
resumed  its  march  by  Lahore,  Umritsur,  and 
Loodiana  to  UmbaUa,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  December  ;  and  on  the  following  day 
was  present  at  a  general  parade  of  the  troops  in 
the  station,  where  medals  for  gallant  service 
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in  tke  field  were  presented  by  Major-General 
Lord  George  Paget  to  Sergeant-Major  Jolin 
Blackwood,  and  privates  Macdonald,  Mal- 
colm, Clapperton,  and  Stewart,  for  distin- 
guislied  conduct  in  the  field.  The  Sergeant- 
Major  was  also  granted  a  pension  of  £15  in 
addition  to  the  medal. 

The  regiment  arrived  at  Delhi  on  the  26th  of 
December;  and  on  the  4th  of  January  1865,  one 
wing  proceeded  by  rail  to  Allahabad,  and  was 
followed  next  day  by  the  other  wing. 

On  the  21st  and  23d  the  regiment  proceeded 
by  rail  to  Chinsurah,  25  miles  from  Calcutta, 
where  it  remained  untO.  it  embarked — the 
right  wing  and  head-quarters,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Hope,  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  steamship  "  Mauritius,"  and  the 
left  wing,  commanded  by  Major  Gore,  in  the 
"Albert  Victor,"  on  the  1 4th  of  February.  The 
right  wing  arrived  and  disembarked  at  Ply- 
mouth on  the  29  th  of  May,  having  touched  at 
Madras,  the  Cape,  and  Fayal.  It  remained  at 
Plymouth  until  the  7  th  of  Juno,  when  it  was 
sent  to  Leith  in  H.M.'s  ship  "  Urgent,"  and 
arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  12th,  where  it 
occupied  the  Castle. 

The  left  wing  arrived  at  Gravesend  on  the 
19th  of  June,  where  it  landed,  and  was  after- 
wards taken  round  to  Leith  by  the  "  Urgent," 
and  joined  the  head-quarters  in  Edinburgh 
Castle  on  the  25  th  of  June. 

The  following  General  and  Divisional 
Orders  were  published  pre^dous  to  the  regi- 
ment quitting  India  : — 

Extract  of  Divisional  Order  by  Major-General 
Sir  John  Garvoch,  K.C.B.,  commanding 
Peshawur  Division. 

"Rxvruh  PiNDEE,  Ist  Novcmher  1864. 
"The  71st  Highland  Light  Infantry  being 
about  to  leave  the  Peshawur  Division,  en  route 
to  England,  the  Major-General  commanding 
desires  to  offer  them  his  best  wishes  on  the 
occasion. 

"He  has  known  the  regiment  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  was  very  intimately  associated 
with  it  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  his  interest 
in  it  is  now  naturally  increased  in  no  small 
degree  by  its  having  served  under  him  in  the 
field  and  done  its  part,  and  done  it  well,  in 
obtaining  for  him  those  honours  which  Her 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  confer. 


"The  Major-General  had  not  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Yuzufzai  Field  Force  when  the 
71st  re-captured  the  Craig  Picquet,  but  he  well 
knows  that  it  was  a  most  gallant  exploit. 

"Sir  John  Garvock,  K.C.B.,  begs  Colonel 
Hope,  C.B.,  and  the  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  71st  Highland 
Light  Infantry,  to  believe  that,  although  they 
■will  be  soon  no  longer  under  his  command,  he 
will  continue  to  take  the  liveliest  interest  in 
their  career;  and  he  now  wishes  them  a  speedy 
and  prosperous  voyage." 

General  Orders 
By  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief. 
"Head-Quarteks,  Calcutta, 
27tfi  January  1865. 

"  The  services  of  the  71st  Highland  Light 
Infantry  in  India  entitle  them,  on  their  de- 
parture for  England,  to  honourable  mention 
in  general  orders. 

"  A  wing  of  the  regiment  on  their  arrival  in 
India  in  1858  joined  the  Central  India  Field 
Force,  and  His  E.Kcellency  is  therefore  enabled 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  good  services  which 
they  performed,  and  the  excellent  spirit  which 
they  displayed  during  that  campaign. 

"The  regiment  more  recently  distinguished 
itself  under  their  commanding  officer.  Colonel 
Hope,  C.B.,  in  the  late  operations  on  the 
frontier. 

"  Sir  Hugh  Kose  cannot,  in  justice  to  mili- 
tary merit,  speak  of  the  71st  in  a  General  Order 
without  reverting  to  an  earlier  period,  when  in 
two  great  campaigns  in  Europe  they  won  a 
reputation  which  has  earned  them  an  honoured 
page  in  history. 

"  Sir  Hugh  Eose's  best  wishes  attend  this 
distinguished  regiment  on  their  leaving  his 
command  for  home. 

"  By  order  of  His  ExceDency  the  Comman- 
der-in-chief. 

E.  Hatthorn, 
"Colonel,  Adjutant-General." 

The  depot  companies,  commanded  by  Brevet- 
Major  Lambton,  joined  the  regiment  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  establishment  of  the  regi- 
ment was  fixed  at  12  companies,  with  54 
sergeants,  31  buglers  and  pipers,  and  700  rank 
and  file. 

The  autumn  inspection  was  made  by  Major- 
General  Walker,  on  the  4th  of  October  1865. 
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"  HoKSE-GuAHDS,  13to  February  1S66. 

"  Sir, 

"Referring  to  your  confidential  report  on 
the  71st  regiment,  dated  tlie  4tli  of  October 
last,  in  wtich  you  represent  that  a  sword  is 
worn  hy  the  officers  which  is  not  regulation, 
I  am  directed  by  the  Field-Marshal  Com- 
mander-in-chief, to  acquaint  you  that  H.E.H. 
having  seen  the  sword  in  question,  has  no 
objection  to  the  continuance  of  its  use,  the 
71st  being  a  Light  Infantry  Eegiment. 

"For  levees,  &c.,  the  basket  hilt  should  be 
worn,  which,  it  is  understood,  can  be  made 
removable,  and  the  cross-bar  substituted  at 
pleasure. 

"  I  have,  &c., 

J.  Trowbridge,  D.A.G. 

"Major-General  Walker,  C.B., 
Commanding  North  Britain. " 

In  October  1865,  during  the  stay  of  the 
regiment  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  it  sustained  the 
loss  by  death  of  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Parker,  on  which  occasion  the  following  Eegi- 
mental  Order  was  published  by  Colonel 
Hope : — 

"The  Commanding  Officer  regrets  to  have 
to  announce  to  the  regiment  the  demise  of 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parker,  which  oc- 
curred this  morning  at  8  a.m.  Colonel  Hope 
feels  certain  that  the  announcement  will  be 
received  with  the  deepest  regret  for  the  loss 
sustained,  as  well  by  the  regiment,  as  by 
Her  Majesty's  service  generally.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Parker  has  departed  after  a  service  of 
twenty-three  years  in  the  regiment,  many  of 
which  he  passed  in  distant  countries  and  in 
active  services  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  and  as 
recently  as  1863,  his  services  in  the  field  met 
with  such  approbation  from  general  officers 
under  whom  he  served,  as  to  induce  them  to 
name  him  in  public  despatches. 

"  Colonel  Hope  can  only  express  liis  opinion 
that  no  officer  more  faithfully  and  ably  sus- 
tained the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  regi- 
ment than  did  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parker,  and 
that  none  better  merited  the  honours  done  him." 

In  February  1866,  the  regiment  removed  to 
Aldershot,  where  the  spring  inspection  was 
made  on  the  2nd  of  May  1866  ;  and  also  the 
autumn  inspection    by  Brigadier-Goneral    Sir 


Alfred  Horsford,  K.C.B.,  who  was  pleased  to 
comment  highly  on  the  appearance  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  regiment. 

In  December  the  regiment  removed  to 
Ireland,  and  was  distributed  in  Formoy,  Cork, 
and  Ballincolhg;  head-quarters  being  at 
Fermoy. 

On  the  27th  November  1867,  Colonel  Hope 
retired  from  the  command  of  the  regiment, 
which  he  had  held  for  many  years,  and  in 
which  capacity  he  had  gained  alike  the  esteem 
and  love  both  of  officers  and  men.  His  re- 
tirement, which  was  forced  upon  him  by  his 
continued  ill  health,  was  felt  to  be  an  occasion 
upon  which  each  individual  member  of  the 
regiment  lost  a  valued  friend  as  well  as  a  brave 
commander.  On  leaving  he  issued  the  follow- 
ing Order  :— 

"Colonel  Hope  has  this  day  (18th  of  Novem- 
ber 1867),  relinquished  the  command  of  the 
regiment,  which  he  has  held  for  eight  years, 
and  handed  it  over  to  Major  Macdonnell,  who 
also  wiU  be  his  successor. 

"Having  served  so  many  years — in  fact, 
from  his  boyhood — in  the  regiment,  and  hav- 
ing commanded  for  the  last  eight  years,  he 
need  hardly  say  that  he  quits  the  71st  with 
the  greatest  sorrow  and  regi-et. 

"  It  has  been  his  anxious  wish  at  all  times 
to  maintain  intact  the  reputation  of  the  regi- 
ment as  it  was  received  by  him;  and  this 
wish  has,  he  believes,  been  gratified. 

"  Since  the  regiment  was  embodied,  now  90 
years  ago,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, — in 
India,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  South 
America,  in  Spain, — the  71st  has  been  equally 
renowned  for  conduct  and  discipline — in  the 
field  before  the  enemy,  during  a  long  peace, 
and  in  quarters  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has 
also  received  the  approbation  of  superior 
military  authorities. 

"Since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
Russia,  it  has  seen  service  in  the  Crimea,  and 
the  Indian  Mutiny  brought  it  once  more  to 
India,  where  its  early  laurels  were  won. 

"  In  the  Central  Indian  Campaign  of  1858, 
the  regiment  served  under  Sir  Hugh  Eose,  and 
received  commendations  from  that  distinguish- 
ed officer  (now  Lord  Strathnairn),  as  it  did 
with  other  commanders,  with  whom  that  desul- 
tory campaign  brought  it  into  contact. 


THE  71sT  AGAIN  IN  INDIA. 


'1863    again    saw  the   regiment    in    the  i      "  Colonel  Hope  is  well  aware  that  this  short 


Yuzufzai  Hills,  opposed  to  the  warlike  tribes 
of  Central  Asia.  Colonel  Hope  can  never 
forget  the  devotion  of  all  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  short  but  arduous  campaign,  nor  the 
handsome  terms  in  which  Lord  Strathnairn, 
then  the  Commandti  in  Chief  in  India  acknow 
'edge  1  th    1    cr  i    t    t  t  on 


recital  of  the  regimental  history  is  well  known 
to  all  the  older  officers  and  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  took  part  in  the  exploits  of  ^tho  71st 
dui-mg  the  last  twelve  years,  but  he  mentions 
them  now  '^hat  they  may  be  known  and  re- 
membered by  the  yo  mger  members  and  with 
the  p  nfil     t   1  tl    t    t      ill        ver  be  fo- 


gotten  that  the  71st  bas  a  reputation  and  a 
name  in  the  British  army,  which  must  be 
maintamed  at  all  hazards. 

"  Colonel  Hope  now  bids  farewell  to  all  his 
comrade  officers  and  soldiers  with  every  good 
wish  for  their  prosperity  and  happiness." 


The  command  of  the  regiment  now  devolved 
upon  Major  Jolm  Ignatius  MacdonneU,  who 
obtained  his  promotion  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
by  Colonel  Hope's  retirement.  He  took  over  the 
command  with  the  good  wishes  and  confidence 
of  every  one,  having  served  in  the  regiment 
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from  the  date  of  his  first  commission,  ou  the 
26th  of  April  18-4-1,  and  been  with  it  during 
the  Crimea,  Central  Indian,  and  Yuzufzai 
campaigns. 

The  detachment  of  the  regiment  at  Tralee 
was  inspected  by  Lord  Strathnairn,  Commander 
of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  October  28th,  1867, 
and  favourably  reported  upon. 

During  the  stay  of  the  71st  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  parts  of  it  were  ou  several  occasions 
called  out  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  during 
the  Fenian  disturbances ;  and  it  was  held  to  be 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  regiment,  that 
during  this  trying  time  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  of  Ireland  in  open  revolt  against  Her 
Majesty's  authority,  there  were  no  complaints 
of  quarrels  or  other  disturbances  between  any 
civilians  and  soldiers  of  the  71st. 

The  establishment  of  the  regiment  was  in- 
creased from  the  1st  of  April  1868  to  the  fol- 
lowing standard: — 12  companies;  1  colonel;  1 
lieutenant-colonel;  2  majors;  12  captains; 
14  Uou tenants  ;  10  ensigns;  1  paymaster;  1 
adjutant ;  1  quarter-master ;  1  surgeon ;  1 
assistant-surgeon;  57  sergeants;  31  buglers 
and  pipers ;  and  800  rank  and  file. 

On  the  22nd  of  July  1868,  the  regiment  re- 
moved from  Dublin  to  the  Curragh,  where  it 
remained  during  summer,  employed  exclusively 
in  practising  field  mauceuvring,  and  in  taking 
part  in  movements  on  a  large  scale  with  the 
rest  of  the  division. 

General  Lord  Stratlmairn  inspected  the 
regiment  before  leaving  his  command,  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  losing  it,  while  he  still 
further  complimented  it  on  its  steadiness  and 
good  behaviour. 

Two  depot  companies  having  been  formed, 
they  proceeded  on  the  9  th  of  October  for 
Aberdeen,  to  join  the  15th  depot  battalion 
there. 

On  the  17th  of  October  the  regiment  left  the 
Curragh,  and  embarked  at  Dublin  on  board 
H.M.S.  "Simoom"  for  Gibraltar,  where  it 
arrived  on  the  22d,  disembarked  on  the  23d, 
and  encamped  under  canvas  on  the  North 
Front  Camping  Ground  until  the  29th,  whence 
it  marched  into  quarters  and  was  distributed 
between  Europa  and  Buena  Vista  Barracks. 

On  the  13th  of  March  1870  the  regiment 
sustained  the  loss    by  death,  of  its  Colonel, 


General  the  Hon.  Charles  Grey,  on  which 
occasion  the  following  Order  was  published 
by  the  commanding  ofticer : — 

"  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  com- 
manding officer  has  to  announce  to  the  regi- 
ment the  death  of  General  the  Hon.  Charles 
Grey,  Colonel  of  the  71st  Highland  Light  In- 
fantry. This  ofiicer  has  peculiar  claims  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  regiment,  from  the  deep  in- 
terest he  has  always  taken  in  its  welfare,  and 
his  warm  attachment  to  a  corps  in  which  he 
served  for  upwards  of  ten  years.  On  all  oc- 
casions he  had  exerted  his  powerful  interest  to 
promote  every  measure  required  for  the  honour 
of  the  officers,  non-commissioned  oflicers,  and 
men,  and  never  did  he  cease  to  watch  with  the 
kindliest  feelings  the  varied  and  honourable 
career  in  distant  lands  of  his  old  regiment, 
which  he  had  been  so  proud  of  commanding 
in  his  early  life. 

"  The  officers  will  wear  regimental  mourning 
for  the  period  of  one  month.'' 

The  vacancy  in  the  colonelcy  was  filled  up 
by  the  appointment  thereto  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Eobert  Law,  K.H.,  which  was  notified 
to  the  regiment  by  the  commanding  officer 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  The  commanding  officer  has  much  pleasure 
in  informing  the  regiment  that  Lieutenant- 
General  Eobert  Law,  K.H.,  has  been  appointed 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  as  successor  to  the 
late  General  the  Honourable  Charles  Grey. 

The  following  account  of  General  Law's  ser- 
vices in  the  71st  wUl  sufficiently  inform  the  regi- 
ment how  much  he  is  entitled  to  their  respect." 

Lieutenant-General  Law  served  with  the 
71st  Light  Infantry  on  Sir  John  Moore's 
retreat  at  the  action  of  Lago  and  the  battle  of 
Corunna ;  the  expedition  to  Walchercn,  Li^ge, 
Ter  Verre,  aud  Flushing ;  subsequently  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France,  from 
1810  to  1814;  the  action  of  Sobraon;  the 
entering  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras ;  the 
pursuit  of  Massena  through  Portugal;  the 
battle  of  Fuentes  d'Ouor,  on  the  3rd  and  5th 
of  May  1811  (where  he  was  wounded  in  two 
places);  the  covering  the  two  last  sieges  of 
Badajos ;  the  surprise  and  defeat  of  Girard's 
corps  at  Arroyo  del  Molino ;  the  storming 
and  destruction  of  the  enemy's  tete-du-pont 
and   other   works   at   Almarez ;   the  defence 
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of  the  Alba-de-Tormes ;  the  battles  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  July  1813,  where,  on  the  30th, 
the  command  of  an  important  post  devolved 
upon  him ;  the  attack  on  Sorauren ;  the  cap- 
ture at  Ehzondo  of  the  convoy  of  supplies 
destined  for  the  relief  of  Pamplona ;  the 
battles  of  the  NiveUe  and  the  Nive ;  the 
action  at  the  Bridge  of  Cambo  ;  the  affair  at 
Hellette,  St  Palais,  Arri-^arelle,  and  Garris ; 
and  the  action  at  Aire.  He  was  employed  in 
command  of  an  armed  boat  on  night  duties ; 
in  the  affair  with  picquets  on  the  river  Adour ; 
at  the  battle  of  St  Pierre  near  Bayonne,  on 
the  13th  of  December  1813  ;  at  the  battle 
of  Orthes;  and  the  action  at  Tarbes,  where 
he  was  wounded. 

In  the  foregoing  services  he  was  long 
Adjutant  of  his  regiment,  and  latterly  acted  as 
such  to  the  light  battalion  of  his  brigade. 
He  served  also  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  in- 
cluding the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  cannon  shot,  which  also 
killed  his  horse  ;  he  served  also  tliree  years  in 
the  Army  of  Occupation  in  France,  and  re- 
ceived the  war-medal  with  six  clasps,  and  was 
made  a  K.H.  He  died  May  16,  1874,  aged 
84,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Geo. 
Cadogan,  K.C.B.,  from  Colonel  of  the  106th 
foot. 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  strength  of  the  regi- 
ment was  reduced  to  10  companies,  consisting 
of  34  officers,  49  sergeants,  26  buglers  and 
pipers,  and  600  rank  and  file. 

On  Nov.  5,  1869,  the  depot  moved  fi'om 
Aberdeen  to  FortrGeorge;  and  on  the  1st  of 
April  1870,  they  proceeded  to  join  the  head- 
quarters of  the  72d  Highlanders  at  Buttevant, 
to  which  regiment  they  were  attached  and 
joined  on  the  7th  of  April  1870.  On  the  15th 
of  Augsut  the  establishment  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  regiment  was  increased  to  650,  the 
other  ranks  remaining  unaltered. 

On  the  24th  of  April  1873,  the  regiment 
embarked  at  Gibraltar  for  Malta.  Previous 
to  embarking,  it  was  inspected  by  General 
Sir  "W.  F.  WiUiams,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  who,  in 
his  address,  after  his  inspection,  spoke  of 
the  appreciation  in  which  the  regiment  was 
held  by  himself,  and  by  the  whole  garrison 
and  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar,  for  their  soldier- 
like  qualities,    their   smartness,    and    steadi- 


ness on  duty,  and  their  general  good  con- 
duct, and  added,  "  I  myself  personally  re- 
gret your  approaching  departure,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  feeling  is  shared  by  every  one  in  the 
place,  but  I  also  feel  convinced  that  you  will 
equally  keep  up  the  same  good  character  in  your 
new  quarters.  I  wish  you  all  liealth  and  hap- 
piness, and  a  good  passage  to  your  destination." 

Under  the  new  system  the  71st  Highland 
Light  Infantry  has  been  linked  with  the  78th 
(Eoss-shire)  Highlanders,  forming  the  55th 
Brigade,  head-quarters  at  Fort-George. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
present  our  readers  with  authentic  steel  por- 
traits of  two  of  the  most  eminent  Colonels  of 
the  71st  Highland  Light  Infantry.  That  of 
the  first  Colonel,  John  Lord  i\Iacleod,  is  from 
the  original  painting  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  at  Tarbat  House,  Eoss- 
shire;  and  that  of  Sir  Thomas  EeyncU,  Bart., 
from  a  painting  in  the  possession  of  Mrs  Eey- 
nell  Pack,  at  Avisford  House,  Arundel,  Sussex. 


AEGYLE  HIGHLANDERS, 

OK' 

OLD   SEVENTY-FOURTH    HIGHLAND 
REGIMENT. 
1778—1783. 


This  regiment  was  raised  by  Colonel  John 
Campbell  of  Barbreck,  who  had  served  as 
captain  and  major  of  Eraser's  Highlanders  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  To  him  letters  of  ser- 
vice were  granted  in  December  1777,  and  the 
regiment  was  completed  in  May  1778,  when 
it  was  inspected  at  Glasgow  by  General  Skene. 
The  lower  orders  in  Argyleshire,  from  their 
proximity  to  the  sea,  being  more  addicted  to 
the  naval  than  to  the  land  service,  did  not  em- 
brace the  military  profession  with  the  same 
alacrity  as  the  other  Highlanders;  and  the 
result  was,  that  only  590  Highlanders  entered 
this  regiment.  The  remainder  were  Lowland- 
ers  recruited  in  Glasgow  and  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland.  With  the  exception  of  4, 
all  the  officers  were  Highlanders,  of  whom  3 
field-officers,  6  captains,  and  14  subalterns, 
were  of  the  name  of  Campbell. 
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The  74tli  embarked  at  Greenock  in  August 

1778,  for  HaKfax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  they 
were  garrisoned  along  wth  the  Edinburgh 
Regiment  (the  80th)  and  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's (the  82d),  all  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Francis  Maclean.    In  spring, 

1779,  the  grenadier  company,  commanded  by 
Captain  Ludovick  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  and 
tlie  light  company  by  Captain  Campbell  of 
Babiabie,  were  sent  to  New  York,  and  joined 
the  army  immediately  before  the  siege  of 
Charlestowu. 

The  battalion  companies,  with,  a  detachment 
of  the  82d  regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Maclean,  embarked  at  Hali- 
fax: in  June  of  the  same  year,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Penobscot.  With  the  view  of 
establishing  himself  there,  the  brigadier  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  defences ;  but  before  these 
were  completed,  a  hostile  fleet  from  Boston, 
with  2000  troops  on  board,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Lovel,  appeared  in  the  baj',  and  on 
the  28th  of  July  effected  a  landing  on  a  pen- 
insula, where  the  British  were  erecting  a  fort. 
The  enemy  immediately  began  to  erect  batteries 
for  a  siege ;  but  their  operations  met  with 
frequent  intorruptiou  from  ]iarties  that  sallied 
from  the  fort.  Meanwhile  General  Maclean 
proceeded  with  his  works,  and  not  only  kept 
the  enemy  in  complete  check,  but  preserved 
the  communication  with  the  shipping,  which 
they  endeavoured  to  cut  off.  Both  parties 
kept  skirmishing  till  the  13th  of  August,  on 
the  morning  of  which  day  Commodore  Sir 
George  Collier  entered  the  bay  with  a  fleet  to 
relieve  the  brigadier.  The  enemy  immediately 
raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to  their  ships,  but 
a  part  only  were  able  to  escape.  The  remain- 
der, along  with  the  sailors  of  some  of  tlieir 
ships  which  had  grounded,  formed  themselves 
into  a  body,  and  attempted  to  penetrate  through 
the  woods ;  but  running  short  of  provisions, 
they  afterwards  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
and  fired  on  each  other  tUl  all  their  ammuni- 
tion was  spent.  After  upwards  of  GO  liad  been 
killed  and  wounded  in  this  affray,  the  rest 
dispersed  in  the  woods,  where  numbers  per- 
ished. In  this  expedition,  the  74th  had  2 
sergeants  and  14  privates  killed,  and  17  rank 
and  file  wounded. 

General  Maclean  returned  to  Halifax  with 


the  detachment  of  the  8  2d,  leaving  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Alexander  Campbell  of  Monzie 
with  the  74th  at  Penobscot,  [wliere  they  re- 
mained tUl  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
when  they  embarked  for  England.  They 
landed  at  Portsmouth,  whence  they  marched 
for  Stirling,  and,  after  being  joined  by  the 
flank  companies,  were  reduced  in  the  autumn 
of  1783. 


MACDONALD'S  HIGHLANDERS, 

OR 

OLD  SEVENTY-SIXTH  HIGHLAND  REGIMENT. 

1777—1784. 

Raising  of  the  Regiment — Refusal  to  emhark— 
America — Made  prisoners — Return  home — Dis- 
banded. 

Letters  of  service  were  granted  in  December 
1777  to  Lord  !Macdonald  to  raise  a  roginiont 
in  the  Highlands  and  Isles,  of  which  corps  his 
lordship  was  ofi'ered  the  command;  but  he  de- 
clined the  commission,  and  at  his  recommenda- 
tion, Major  Jolin  MacdoueU  of  Lochgarry  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of 
the  regiment.  Lord  Maodonald,  however, 
exerted  his  influence  in  the  formation  of  tha 
corps,  and  as  a  good  selection  of  ofiicers  was 
made  from  the  families  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe,  Morar,  Boiadale,  and  others  of  his 
own  clan,  and  likewise  from  those  of  other 
clans,  as  Mackinnon,  Eraser  of  Culduthel, 
Cameron  of  Callart,  &c.,  a  body  of  750  High- 
landers was  soon  raised.  Nearly  200  men 
were  raised  in  the  Lowlands  by  Captains 
Cunningham  of  Craigends,  and  Montgomery 
Cunningham,  and  Lieutenant  Samuel  Graham. 
These  were  kept  together  in  two  companies, 
and  another  body  of  men,  principally  raised  in 
Ireland  by  Captain  Bruce,  formed  a  third 
company,  all  of  which  were  kept  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  Highlanders.  Tlie  regiment 
was  inspected  at  Inverness  in  March  1778  by 
General  Skene,  and  amounted  to  1086  men, 
including  non-commissioned  ofiicers  and  drum- 
mers. 

The  regiment  was  then  quartered  in  Fort- 
George,  where  it  remained  twelve  months  un- 
der the  command  of  Major  Donaldson,  who, 
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from  his  long  experience,  was  well  calculated 
to  train  tliem  properly. 

Bein"  removed  to  Perth  in  March  1779,  the 
regiment  was  again  reviewed  by  General  Skene 
on  the  10th,  and,  being  reported  complete,  was 
ordered  to  march  to  Burntisland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embarking  for  America.  Shortly  after 
their  arrival  at  Burntisland,  numbers  of  the 
Highlanders  were  observed  in  parties  in  ear- 
nest conversation  together.  The  cause  of  this 
consultation  was  soon  known.  Each  company, 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  gave  in  a 
written  statement,  complaining  of  non-perform- 
ance of  promises,  of  their  bounty-money  being 
withheld,  &c.,  and  accompanied  by  a  declara- 
tion, that  till  their  grievances  were  redressed, 
they  would  not  embark.  They  demanded  that 
Lord  Macdonald  should  be  sent  for  to  see 
justice  done  to  them.  No  satisfactory  answer 
having  been  returned  within  the  time  expected, 
tho  Highlanders  marched  off  in  a  body,  and 
took  possession  of  a  hill  above  Burntisland. 
To  show  that  those  men  had  no  other  end  in 
view  but  justice,  they  refused  to  allow  some 
young  soldiers,  who  had  joined  them  in  a 
frolio,  to  remain  with  them,  telling  them  that 
as  they  had  no  ground  for  complaint,  they 
ought  not  to  disobey  orders. 

The  Highlanders  remained  for  several  days 
on  the  hUI  -without  offering  the  least  violence, 
and  sent  in  parties  regularly  to  the  town  for 
provisions,  for  which  they  paid  punctually. 
During  this  interval.  Major  Donaldson,  assisted 
by  Lieutenant  David  Barclay  the  paymaster, 
investigated  the  claims  of  the  men,  and  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  well  founded,  and  Lord 
Macdonald  having  arrived,  his  lordship  and 
the  major  advanced  the  money,  and  paid  off 
every  demand  at  their  own  risk.  On  a  sub- 
sequent investigation  of  the  individual  claims, 
when  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  all,  without  exception,  were  found 
to  be  just,^  a  ckcnmstance  as  honourable  to  the 
claimants  as  it  was  disgraceful  to  those  who 
had  attempted  to  overreach  them. 

This  disagreeable  affair  being  fortunately 
settled,  the  regiment  embarked  on  the  17th  of 
March;  but  before  their  departure,  all  the  men 
of  Skye  and  Uist  sent  the  money  they  had 
received  home  to  their  families  and  friends.^ 
9  Stewart.  Ubid. 


Major  Donaldson  being  xmable  to  accompany 
the  regiment  on  account  of  the  deUcate  state 
of  his  health,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mac- 
doneU  having  been  taken  prisoner  on  his 
lage  from  America,  where  he  had  been  serv- 
with  Eraser's  Highlanders,  the  command 
of  the  regiment  devolved  on  Major  Lord 
Berridale. 

The  transports,  with  the  76th  on  board, 
touched  at  Portsmouth,  and  while  lying  at 
Spithead,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  the 
relief  of  Jersey,  which  the  enemy  had  attacked ; 
but  before  reaching  the  island  the  French  had 
been  repulsed.  They  then  proceeded  on  tho 
voyage,  and  landed  at  New  York  in  August. 
The  flank  companies  were  then  attached  to  the 
battalion,  composed  of  the  flank  companies  of 
the  other  regiments,  and  the  battalion  com- 
panies were  quartered  between  New  York  and 
Staten  Island.  In  Eebruary  1781,  these  com- 
panies embarked  for  Virginia  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  army,  commanded  by  Major- 
General  Phillips.  The  light  company,  being  in 
the  second  battalion  of  light  infantry,  also 
formed  a  part  of  the  expedition. 

Lord  Berridale,  who  had,  by  tho  death  of 
his  father  this  year,  become  Earl  of  Caithness, 
having  been  severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Charlestown,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  regiment  by 
the  Hon.  Major  Needham,  afterwards  Earl  of 
KUmorey,  who  had  purchased  Major  Donald- 
son's commission. 

General  Phillips  landed  at  Portsmouth, 
Virginia,  in  March,  and  having  joined  tho 
detachment  under  General  Arnold,  the  united 
detachments  formed  a  junction  with  the  army 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  May.  Tho  Macdonald 
Highlanders,  on  meeting  \nth.  men  who  had 
braved  tho  dangers  of  the  field,  considered 
themselves  as  an  inferior  race,  and  sighed  for 
an  opportunity  of  putting  themselves  on  an 
equality  with  then-  companions  in  arms,  and 
they  did  not  wait  long. 

The  celebrated  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  anxious 
to  distinguish  himself  in  the  cause  which  he 
had  espoused,  determined  to  attack  Lord  Com- 
wallis's  army,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  intention 
pushed  forward  a  strong  corps,  which  forced 
the  British  picquets.  He  then  formed  his  lino, 
and  a  warm  contest   immediately  began,  the 
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■weiglit  of  -which,  on  the  side  of  the  British, 
was  sustained  by  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Dundas,  consisting  of  the  76th  and  80th  regi- 
ments. These  corps,  which  were  on  the  left, 
were  drawn  up  on  an  open  field,  whUo  the 
right  of  the  line  was  covered  by  woods. 
Coming  up  in  the  rear  of  the  76th,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  gave  the  word  to  charge,  which  being 
responded  to  by  the  Highlanders,  they  rushed 
forward  with  great  impetuosity  upon  the 
enemy,  who,  unable  to  stand  the  shock,  turned 
their  backs  and  fled,  leaving  their  cannon 
and  300  men,  killed  and  wounded,  behind 
them.2 

After  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn wallis's  army, 
the  76th  was  marched  in  detachments  as  pri- 
soners to  different  parts  of  Virginia.  During 
their  confinement,  many  attempts  were  made 
by  their  emigrant  countrymen,  as  well  as  by 
the  Americans,  to  induce  them  to  join  the 
cause  of  American  independence;  but  not  one 
of  them  could  be  induced  by  any  consideration 
to  renounce  his  allegiance. 

The  regiment,  on  its  return  to  Scotland,  was 
disbanded  in  March  178i  at  Stirling  Castle. 


ATHOLE  HIGHLANDEES, 

OLD  SEVENTY-SEVENTH  HIGHLAND 
REGIMENT. 
1778—1783. 


On  the  application  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Athole,  government  granted  him  authority  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  1000  men  for  the  service  of 
the  State,  -with  power  to  appoint  officers.  The 
command  of  this  corps  was  given  to  Colonel 
James  Murray,  son  of  Lord  George  Murray. 
The  Athole  Higlilanders  were  embodied  at 


'  "  At  tlie  moment  Lord  Coruwallis  was  givinf;  the 
orders  to  charge,  a  Highland  soldier  rushed  forward 
and  placed  himself  in  front  of  his  officer.  Lieutenant 
Simon  JIacdonald  of  Morar,  afterwards  major  of  the 
92d  regiment.  Lieutenant  Macdonald  having  asked 
what  brought  him  there,  the  soldier  answered,  '  You 
know  that  when  I  engaged  to  be  a  soldier,  I  promised 
to  bo  faitliful  to  the  king  and  to  you.  The  French 
are  coming,  and  while  f  stand  here,  neither  bullet 
nor  b.iyonet  shall  touch  you,  except  through  my 
body  !' 

"  Major  Macdonald  had  no  particular  claim  to  the 
generous  devotion  of  this  trusty  follower,  furthf  r  than 


Perth,  and  in  June  1778  were  marched  to 
Port-Patrick,  and  embarked  for  Ireland,  where 
they  remained  during  the  war.  They  were 
thus  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves  in  the  field  ;  but  their  presence 
in  Ireland  was  attended  with  this  advantage, 
that  they  suppUed  the  place  of  other  troops, 
who  would  probably  have  been  less  exemplary 
in  their  conduct  amongst  a  people  whose  pas- 
sions were  excited  by  misgoverument. 

The  terms  on  which  the  men  had  enlisted 
were  to  serve  for  three  years,  or  during  the 
war.  On  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  they, 
of  course,  expected  to  be  disbanded ;  but  in- 
stead of  this  they  were  transported  to  England, 
and  marched  to  Portsmouth  for  embarkation 
to  the  East  Indies.  On  the  march  they  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  Go- 
vernment; and  so  far  from  objecting  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  service,  they  showed  no 
disinclination  to  embark,  and  when  they  first 
saw  the  fleet  at  Spithead,  as  they  crossed  Ports- 
down-hill,  -they  pulled  off  their  bonnets,  and 
gave  three  cheers  for  a  brush  with  Hyder  AIL 
They  had  scarcely,  however,  taken  up  theii 
quarters  at  Portsmouth,  when  the  face  of 
matters  changed.  The  minds  of  the  men,  it 
is  said,  wore  wrought  upon  by  emissaries  from 
London,  who  represented  the  unfaithfulness  of 
Government  in  sending  them  abroad  after  the 
term  of  their  service  had  expired.  It  was  even 
insinuated  that  they  had  been  sold  to  the  East 
India  Company  at  a  certain  sum  per  man,  and 
that  the  officers  were  to  divide  the  money 
amongst  themselves.  These  base  misrepresen- 
tations had  their  intended  effect,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  soldiers  resolved  not  to  embark. 
The  authority  of  the  officers  was  despised ;  and 
after  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion,  which 
lasted  several  days,  during  which  the  High- 
landers attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
main-guard  and  garrison  parade,  the  order  to 
embark  was  countermanded  by  Government. 


that  which  never  failed  to  be  binding  on  the  trua 
Highlander, — he  was  born  on  his  officer's  estate, 
where  he  and  his  forefathers  had  been  treated  with 
kindness, — he  was  descended  of  the  same  family 
(Clanranald), — and  when  he  enlisted  he  promised  to  be 
a  faithful  soldier.  He  was  of  the  branch  of  the 
Clanranald  family,  whose  patronymic  is  Maceachen, 
or  the  sons  of  Hector ;  the  same  branch  of  which 
Marshal  Macdonald,  Duke  of  Tarontum,  is  descended. 
—Stewart. 
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One  account  of  this  affair,  dated  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  published  in  February  1783,  con- 
tains the  following  details: — "The  Duke  of 
Athole,  his  uncle,  Major-General  Murray,  and 
Lord  George  Lennox,  have  been  down  here, 
but  the  Athole  Higlilanders  are  stiU  determined 
not  to  go  to  the  East  Indies.  They  have  put 
up  their  arms  and  ammunition  into  one  of  the 
magazines,  and  placed  a  very  strong  guard  over 
them,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  regiment  sleep  and 
refresh  themselves.  They  come  regularly  and 
quietly  to  the  grand  parade,  very  cleanly 
dressed,  twice  a-day,  their  adjutant  and  other 
officers  parading  with  them.  One  day  it  was 
proposed  to  turn  the  great  guns  of  the  rampart 
on  the  Highlanders  ;  but  this  scheme  was  soon 
overruled.  Another  time  it  was  suggested  to  send 
for  some  marching  regiments  quartered  nearthe 
place,  upon  which  the  Highlanders  drew  up  the 
draw-bridges,  and  placed  sentinels  at  them." 

"  You  may  be  assured,"  saj's  another  account, 
"  I  have  had  my  perplexities  since  the  mutiny 
commenced  in  the  77th  regiment;  but  I  must 
do  the  men  the  justice  to  confess,  that  except- 
ing three  or  four  drunken  feUows,  whose  im- 
pudence to  their  officers  could  only  be  equalled 
by  their  brutality,  the  whole  regiment  have 
conducted  themselves  with  a  regularity  that  is 
surprising ;  for  what  might  not  have  been 
expected  from  upwards  of  one  thousand  men 
let  loose  from  all  restraint?  Matters  would 
never  have  been  carried  to  the  point  they  have, 
but  for  the  interference  of  some  busy  people, 
who  love  to  be  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  The 
men  have  opened  a  subscription  for  the  relief 
of  the  widow  of  the  poor  invalid,*  for  whose 
death  they  express  the  greatest  regret.  On 
their  being  informed  that  two  or  three  regi- 
ments were  coming  to  force  them  to  embark, 
they  flew  to  their  arms,  and  followed  their 
wmrade  leaders  through  the  town,  with  a  fixed 
determination  to  give  them  battle;  but  on  find- 
ing the  report  to  be  false,  they  returned  in  the 
same  order  to  their  quarters.  The  regiment  is 
not  to  go  to  the  East  Indies  contrary  to  their 
instructions,  which  has  satisfied  them,  but  will 
be  attended  with  disagreeable  consequences  to 
the  service;  and  since  the  debates  in  the  House 

*He  was  killed  when  the  Highlanders  made  the 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  main-guard  and 
garrison  parade. 


of  Commons  on  the  subject,  I  should  not  won- 
der if  every  man  intended  for  foreign  service 
refused  going,  for  the  reasons  then  given, 
which  you  may  depend  on  it  they  are  now  well 
acquainted  with." 

Mr  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  in  the  Parliamentary  debates 
on  the  mutiny,  bore  honourable  testimony  to 
the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  regiment  in 
Ireland: — "He  had  happened,"  he  said,  "to 
have  the  77th  regiment  immediately  under  his 
observation  during  sixteen  months  of  their 
garrison  duty  in  Dublin,  and  though  it  was  not 
the  most  agreeable  duty  in  the  service,  ho  must 
say  that  their  conduct  was  most  exemplary. 
Their  officers  were  not  only  men  of  gentlemanly 
character,  but  peculiarly  attentive  to  regimental 
discipline.  He  having  once,  upon  the  sudden 
alarm  of  invasion,  sent  an  order  for  the  imme- 
diate march  of  this  regiment  to  Cork,  they 
showed  their  alacrity  by  marching  at  an  hour's 
notice,  and  completed  their  march  with  a 
despatch  beyond  any  instance  in  modern  times, 
and  this  too  without  leaving  a  single  soldier 
behind." 

This  unfair  and  unworthy  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Government  created  a  just  distrust  of 
its  integrity,  and  had  a  most  pernicious  efi'ect 
on  its  subsequent  endeavours  to  raise  men  in 
the  Highlands.  Alluding  to  this  unfortunate 
affair.  General  Stewart  observes,  that  "  if  Go- 
vernment had  offered  a  small  bounty  when  the 
Athole  Highlanders  were  required  to  embark, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  they  would  have 
obeyed  their  orders,  and  embarked  as  cheer- 
fully as  they  marched  into  Portsmouth." 

The  fault  resting  entirely  with  Government, 
it  wisely  abstained  from  pushing  matters  fur- 
ther by  bringing  any  of  the  men  to  trial.  The 
regiment  was  immediately  marched  to  Berwick, 
where  it  was  disbanded  in  April  1783,  in  terms 
of  the  original  agreement. 
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SEAEOETH'S   HIGHLANDERS, 

FOKMERLY 

THE  SEVENTY-EIGHTH, 

NOW 

THE  SEVENTY-SECOND  REGIMENT, 

OR  DUKE  OF  ALBANY'S  OWN  HIGHLANDERS. 

I. 

1778—1840. 
Raising  the  Regiment — First  Officers— Disaffection 
at  Leith— "The  affair  of  the  Macraes"— Em- 
barkation for  India— Death  of  Lord  Seaforth — 
Effects  of  scurvy — Joining  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  army — 
Joining  Major-General  James  Stuart's  army — Led 
hy  Colonel  Fullarton  against  Tippoo  Sahib— Pal- 
ghatcherri — Number  of  the  Regiment  changed  to 
72nd— Recruiting— War  witli  Tiiipoo  Sahib- 
Stuart's  dilemma— Palghatclicri-Ordeifd  home- 
Fort  Dindigal— Stuart  takes  Palghatcheri — Lord 
Cornwallis — Bangalore — Ootradroog — Forlorn  hope 
of  Sergeant  "Williams — Valour  of  the  7"2nd — Siege 
of  Seringapatam — Storming  of  Savendroog — Ootra- 
droog—Sailing  for  India — The  Mauritius — Landing 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — Arrival  at  Calcutta — 
Lands  again  at  Cape  Town — Captain  Gethiu's  death 
— Return  home — Permitted  to  assume  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Albany's  Own  Highlanders — The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  again — Graham's  Town — The  Kaffir 
War  in  1835— The  Governor-General  at  the  camp— 
The  Kaffirs  attack  the  Fingoes— End  of  the  Kaffir 
War — Permitted  to  add  "Cape  of  Good  Hope"  to 
the  colours — At  Graham's  Town^At  Cape  Town — 


Tlie  late  Duke  of  York's  Cipher  and  Coronet. 

llNDOOSTAN. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sevastopol. 

Central  India. 

Kenneth  Mackenzie,  grandson  of  the  Earl  of 
Seafortb,  whose  estate  and  title  ■were  forfeited 
in  consequence  of  his  concern  in  the  reheUion 
of  1715,  having  purchased  the  family  property 
from  the  Crown,  was  created  an  Irish  peer,  hy 
the  title  of  Lord  Viscount  Fortrose.  In  the 
year  1771,  Government  restored  to  him  the 
family  title  of  Earl  of  Seaforth.  To  evince 
his  gratitude  for  this  magnanimous  act,  the 
Earl,  in  the  year  1778,  offered  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment on  his  estate  for  general  service.     This 


offer  heing  accepted  by  his  Majesty,  a  corps  of 
1130  men  was  speedily  raised,  principally  by 
gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Mackenzie,  his 
lordship's  clan. 

Of  these  about  900  were  Highlanders,  500 
of  whom  were  raised  upon  Lord  Seaforth's  own 
estate,  and  the  remainder  upon  the  estates  of 
the  Mackenzies  of  Soatwell,  Kilcoy,  Apple- 
cross,  and  Eedcastle,  all  of  whom  had  sons  or 
brothers  in  the  regiment.  The  remainder 
were  raised  in  the  Lowlands,  of  whom  43  were 
English  and  Irish. 

The  following  is  the  first  list  of  officers : — 
Licut.-Col. -Commandant — Kenneth, 
Earl  of  Seaforth. 
Major — James  Stuart  (from  Capt.  61th  Regt.) 

CaiitMiiis. 
T.  F.  M.  Humberstou.        George  Mackenzie. 
Robert  Lumsdaine.  Hugh  Frazer. 

Peter  Agnew.  Hon.  Thos.  Maitland. 

Kenneth  Mackenzie.'  Charles  Halkett.^ 

Captain  Lieutenant — Thomas  Frazer. 
Lieutenants. 
Donald  Moody.  George  Mackenzie. 

William  Sutherland.         Charles  Gladoning. 


CoUn  Mackenzie. 
Kenneth  Mackenzie. 
Patrick  Haggard. 
Thomas  Mackenzie. 
George  Innes. 
Charles  M'Gregor. 
David  Melville. 
George  Gordon. 
James  Gualie. 

En 
James  Stewart. 
J.ame3  Finney. 
Aulay  M'Aulay. 


William  Sinclair. 
Charles  Mackenzie. 
John  Campbell. 
James  Stewart. 
Robert  Mai'shall. 
PhUip  Anstruther. 
Kenneth  Macrae. 
John  M'Innes. 


Robert  Gordon. 
John  Mitchell. 
Eweu  M'Lennau. 


Malcolm  M'Pherson.        George  Gordon. 

Staff. 

Chaplain. — Wm.  Mackenzie. 

Surgeon. — John  Walters. 

Adjutant. — James  Finney. 

Quarter-master. — George  Gunn. 

The  regiment  was  embodied  at  Elgin,  in  May 
1778,  and  was  inspected  by  General  Skene, 
when  it  was  found  so  effective  that  not  one 
man  was  rejected.  In  the  month  of  August 
the  regiment  marched  to  Leith  for  embarka- 
tion to  tne  East  Indies;  but  they  had  not 
been  quartered  long  in  that  town  when  symp- 
toms of  disaffection  began  to  appear  among 
them.  They  complained  of  an  infringement 
of  their  engagements,  and  that  part  of  their 
pay  and  bounty  was  in  arrear.  Being  wrought 
upon  by  some  emissaries,  the  men  refused  f» 
embark,  and,  marching  out  of  Leith  with  pipes 
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playing,  and  two  plaids  lixed  on  poles  instead 
of  colours,  they  took  up  a  position  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Edinburgh  on  Arthur's  Seat, 
on  which  they  remained  several  days.  During 
this  time  they  were  amply  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital,  who  had  espoused  their  quarrel. 
The  causes  of  complaint  having  been  inquired 
into,  after  much  negotiation,  in  which  the 
Earls  of  Dunmore  and  Seaforth,  Sir  James 
Grant  of  Grant,  and  other  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Highlands,  took  an  active  and  promi- 
nent part,  the  grievances  were  removed,  and  the 
soldiers  being  satisfied,  marched  down  the  hill 
with  pipes  playing,  with  the  Earls  of  Seaforth 
and  Dunmore,  and  General  Skene  at  their  head, 
and  returned  to  their  quarters  at  Leith.  From 
the  great  number  of  the  clan  Macrae  that 
were  in  the  regiment,  the  mutiny  was  called 
"  The  affair  of  the  Macraes." 

At  Leith  the  regiment  embarked  with  the 
greatest  cheerfulness,  accompanied  by  their 
colonel,  the  Earl  of  Seaforth.  The  intention 
of  sending  them  to  India  being  for  the  present 
abandoned,  one  half  of  the  regiment  was  sent  to 
Guernsey,  and  the  other  to  Jersey.  At  the  end 
of  April  1781,  however,  both  divisions  assem- 
bled at  Portsmouth,  where,  on  the  12  th  of  June, 
they  embarked  for  the  East  Indies,  being  then 
973  strong,  rank  and  file.  Though  the  men 
were  all  in  excellent  health,  they  suffered  so 
severely  from  the  effects  of  the  voyage  and 
the  change  of  food,  that  before  reaching  Ma- 
dras on  the  2nd  of  April  1782,  247  of  them 
had  died  of  scurvy,  and  out  of  all  that  landed, 
only  369  were  fit  to  carry  arms.  The  death 
of  Seaforth,  their  chief,  who  expired  before 
the  regiment  reached  St  Helena,  threw  a  damp 
over  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  materially  contributed  to  that  prostra- 
tion of  mind  which  made  them  more  readily 
the  victims  of  disease.  • 

As  the  service  was  pressing,  such  of  the 
men  as  were  able  to  march  were  immediately 
sent  up  the  country  under  Major  James 
Stuart;  but  many  of  them  being  still  weak  from 
the  effects  of  scurvy,  suffered  greatly  on  the 
march.  The  men  were  sinewy  and  robust,  and 
such  as  had  escaped  the  scurvy  were  greatly 
injured  by  the  violence  of  the  sun's  beams,  the 
effects  o*"  which  were  not  so  injurious  to  men  of 


more  slender  habits.  They  joined  the  army 
of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  at  Chingleput  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  May ;  but  he  found  them  so  unfit  for 
service  that  he  ordered  the  corps  into  quarters, 
and  put  the  few  who  remained  healthy  into 
the  73rd  or  Macleod's  Highlanders,  the  only 
European  corps  then  with  the  army. 

The  men  gradually  recovered,  and  in  the 
month  of  October  upwards  of  600  were  fit  for 
duty.  The  colours  of  the  regiment  were  again 
unfolded,  and  in  April  1783  they  joined  the 
army  destined  to  attack  Cuddalorc,  under Major- 
Gcneral  James  Stuart  (of  the  family  of  Tor- 
ranee). 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  enemy  made  a 
sally  on  the  British  lines,  but  were  repulsed  at 
every  point,  losing  150  men  in  killed  and 
prisoners,  including  among  the  latter  the 
Chevalier  Dumas. 

Notwithstanding  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties with  France  in  January  1783,  the  war  with 
Tippoo  Sahib  was  continued.  Colonel  Fullarton, 
who  had  marched  on  Cuddalore,  finding  he  was 
no  longer  needed  in  that  quarter,  retraced  his 
stops  southward,  reinforced  by  Seaforth's  High- 
landers and  other  troops,  thus  augmenting  his 
force  to  upwards  of  13,000  men.  This  army 
was  employed  several  months  in  keeping  down 
some  turbulent  chiefs ;  and  in  October  Colonel 
Fullarton  marched  on  Palghatoherri,  after  secur- 
ing some  intermediate  forts.  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Humberston  Mackenzie,  of  the  100th 
regiment,  who  succeeded  about  this  timo  to 
thfe  command  of  the  78th,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Seaforth, 
as  well  as  to  his  title  and  estates,  had  intended 
to  attack  this  place  the  preceding  year,  but  he 
abandoned  the  attempt.  After  a  fatiguing  marcli 
through  thick  woods  and  a  broken  country, 
Colonel  Fullarton  reached  the  place  early  in 
November,  and  immediately  laid  siege  to  it. 
The  garrison  might  have  made  a  long  and 
vigorous  defence ;  but  an  event  occurred  which 
hastened  the  fall  of  Palghatcherri.  The  enemy 
having  taken  shelter  from  a  shower  of  rain,  the 
Hon.  Captain  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  advanced 
unperceived  with  his  flank  corps,  and  drove 
the  enemy  through  the  first  gateway,  which 
he  entered ;  but  his  progress  was  cheeked  at 
the  second,  which  was  shut.  Being  imme- 
diately  reinforced,    he    prepared    to   force  an 
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entrance ;  but  the  enemy,  afraid  of  an  assault, 
immediately  surrendered. 

On  the  30th  of  April  this  year  the  regiment 
lost  their  new  colonel,  who  died  of  wounds 
received  on  board  the  "  Kanger"  sloop  of  war 
on  the  7th  of  April  1783,  in  an  action  with 
a  jSIahratta  fleet  while  on  his  return  from 
Bombay.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command 
of  theregimentby  Major-General  James  Murray, 
from  the  half-pay  of  the  77th  regiment. 

In  consequence  of  the  peace,  Seaforth's 
regiment  having  been  raised  on  the  condi- 
tion of  serving  for  three  years,  or  during  the 
war, — those  of  the  men  that  adhered  to  this 
agreement  were  allowed  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land ;  wliUe  those  that  preferred  staying  in 
the  country  received  the  same  bounty  as 
other  volunteers.  The  number  of  men  who 
claimed  their  discharge  on  the  10th  of  August 
1784  reduced  the  regiment  to  425  rank  and 
fde ;  but  so  many  men  volunteered  into  the 
corps  from  the  different  regiments  ordered 
home  (among  whom  was  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Highlanders  who  had  formerly  enlisted 
into  the  100th  Eegiment  with  Colonel  Hum- 
berston  Mackenzie),  that  the  strength  was  at 
once  augmented  to  700  men.  At  the  end  of 
the  next  year  the  regiment  received  423  men 
from  various  regiments. 

On  the  12th  of  September  1786  the  number 
of  the  regiment  was  changed  to  the  72nd,  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  senior  regi- 
ments. 

On  the  25th  of  December  1787  the  estab- 
lishment was  reduced  to  the  following  num- 
bers : — 1  captain,  1  lieutenant-colonel  and  cap- 
tain, 1  major  and  captain,  7  captains,  22 
lieutenants,  8  ensigns,  1  chaplain,  1  adjutant, 
1  quartermaster,  1  surgeon,  2  mates,  30  ser- 
geants, 40  corporals,  20  drummers,  2  fifers, 
710  privates,  including  40  contingent  men. 

It  was  soon  found  necessary,  however,  again 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  regiment,  and 
recruiting  was  carried  on  with  success.  A 
considerable  detachment  joined  on  the  18th  of 
August  1789  ;  so  that  in  the  following  year, 
when  war  commenced  with  Tippoo,  the  72nd 
was  nearly  800  strong,  while  the  men  were 
healthy,  seasoned  to  the  climate,  well-disci- 
plined, and  highly  respectable  in  their  moral 
conduct.      In  this  highly-efficient  state  they 


formed  part  of  the  army  under  Major-General 
Meadows  on  the  23rd  of  July  1790. 

The  first  service  of  the  72  nd  was  under 
Colonel  Stuart,  being  ordered  along  with  other 
troops  to  attack  Palghatcheri,  which  on  a  former 
occasion  had  been  the  scene  of  success  to  a  corps 
now  destined  to  sustain  a  disappointment. 
The  detachment  being  overtaken  by  the  rains 
which  fell  in  almost  unprecedented  abundance, 
Colonel  Stuart  got  so  beset  with  the  mountain 
streams  that,  for  a  short  time,  he  could  neither 
proceed  nor  retire;  and  when  the  waters  abated 
he  returned  to  headquarters.  In  this  enter- 
prise the  72ud  had  Captain  George  Mackenzie 
and  23  rank  and  file  killed,  and  3  sergeants 
and  44  rank  and  file  wounded. 

After  a  short  rest,  the  same  officer,  with  the 
same  troops  under  his  command,  was  detached 
against  Dindigul,  before  which  he  arrived  on 
the  16th  of  August  1790.  This  is  one  of 
those  granite  rocks  so  common  in  that  part  of 
India.  The  fort  on  the  summit  had  lately 
been  repaired,  and  mounted  with  14  guns,  the 
precipice  allowing  of  only  one  point  of  ascent. 
The  means  of  attack,  both  in  guns  and  ammu- 
nition, were  very  deficient.  A  small  breach, 
however,  was  made  on  the  20th ;  and  Colonel 
Stuart  resolved  to  assault,  small  as  the  breach 
was,  judging  that  more  loss  would  be  sus- 
tained by  delay  than  by  an  immediate  attack, 
since,  in  addition  to  other  difficulties,  he  was 
short  of  ammunition.  Accordingly,  on  the 
evening  of  the  21st  of  August,  the  attack  was 
made.  The  defences  were  unusually  complete, 
and  the  resistance  more  determined  than  had 
been  experienced  on  any  former  occasion.  Every 
man  that  reached  the  summit  of  the  breach 
was  met  and  forced  down  by  triple  rows  of 
spikes  from  the  interior  of  the  rampart.  After 
a  bold  but  fruitless  eflbrt,  they  were  repulsed 
with  loss.  But  the  enemy  was  so  intimidated, 
and  dreaded  so  much  the  consequence  of  a 
second  and  perhaps  successful  attack,  that  he 
surrendered  next  morning,  ignorant  of  their 
opponent's  want  of  ammunition,  the  real  cause 
of  the  premature  attack. 

Colonel  Stuart  again  proceeded  against  Pal- 
ghatcherri,and  on  the  21st  of  September  opened 
two  batteries  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
place ;  and  though  the  fortification  had  been 
greatly  strengthened  since  tlio  time  the  place 
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was  takeu  by  Colonel  Eullarton,  he  suc- 
ceeded the  same  day  in  making  a  practicable 
breach.  Preparations  were  made  for  an  as- 
sault the  following  morning ;  but  before  day- 
light the  enemy  offered  to  surrender  on  terms 
which  were  acceded  to.  Leaving  a  garrison 
in  the  place,  Colonel  Stuart  joined  the  army 
ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Coimbatore  on  the 
15th  of  October,  after  which  the  regiment  fol- 
lowed all  the  movements  of  the  army  tOl  the 
29th  of  January  1791,  when  Lord  Cornwallis 
arrived  and  assumed  the  command. 

The  72nd  was  engaged  along  with  the  71st 
in  the  second  attack  on  Bangalore,  the  first  at- 
tack on  Seringapatam,  and  the  attack  on  Saven- 
droog  and  Ootradroog.  On  the  evening  of 
March  7,  1791,  the  pettah  of  Bangalore  was 
stormed,  and  the  siege  of  the  town  was  imme- 
diately commenced.  During  the  night,  the 
72nd  Highlanders  were  posted  under  the  outer 
pettah  wall,  close  to  the  gate.  "  The  enemy 
kept  up  a  sharp  fire ;  their  shots,  which  were 
many  of  them  thirty-two  pounders,  came  very 
close  to  the  regiment,  making  a  great  rattling 
in  the  trees  and  bamboo  hedge,  near  the  line ; 
but  no  casualties  occurred."^ 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th 
of  March,  six  companies  of  the  regiment 
marched  into  the  trenches ;  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  day  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  prepare  to  take  part  in  storming 
the  fortress.  The  grenadier  company  was  to 
join  the  storming  party  appointed  to  advance 
by  the  left  approach ;  the  light  company,  that 
by  the  right  approach ;  and  the  battalion  com- 
panies were  formed  on  the  right  of  the  paral- 
lel, to  support  the  grenadiers.  Three  of  the 
72nd  grenaiiiers  joined  the  forlorn  hope 
under  Sergeant  Williams  of  the  76th  regiment. 
Lieutenant  Campbell  states  in  his  Journal : — 
"  The  storming  party  primed  and  loaded, 
and  sat  down  on  their  arms.  Our  bat- 
teries, both  gun  and  mortar,  kept  firing  fre- 
quently during  the  evening.  At  a  quarter 
before  eleven  we  got  into  motion  ;  an  opening 
was  made  in  the  centre  of  the  second  parallel ; 
the  signal  for  storming  was  given — tliree  guns 
in  quick  succession — and  out  we  rushed.     The 


'  "  Journal  of  Lieutenant  Ronald  Campbell,  of  the 
Grenadier  Company,  72nd  Eegiment,"  2  vols,  folio, 


covered  way  instantly  appeared  as  a  sheet  of 
fire,  seconded  from  the  fort,  but  with  no  aim 
or  effect ;  our  batteries  answered  with  blank 
cartridge  ;  and  we  were  in  the  covered  way  in 
a  moment,  and  on  the  breach  as  quick  as 
thought.  I  pushed  on,  carried  forward  by  a 
powerful  impulse,  and  found  myself  at  the  top 
of  the  breach  with  the  front  files.  The  grena- 
diers immediately  turned  off  to  the  right  with 
a  huzza ;  their  progress  was  suddenly  stopped 
by  an  opening ;  the  fort  was  hung  with  blue 
lights  ;  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  us,  but 
with  little  effect ;  the  difficulty  was  overcome, 
and  our  troops  ascended  the  ladders  with  every 
possible  expedition.  The  grandest  and  most 
striking  sight  I  ever  beheld  was  the  rushing 
up  of  the  troops  to  the  top  of  the  breach,  and 
the  ascent  of  the  grenadiers  in  crowds  by  the 
scaling-ladders.  We  now  beard  the  grenadiers' 
march  beating  in  every  quarter;  our  soldiers 
shouted  with  joy,  and  we  swept  round  the 
ramparts,  with  scarce  anything  to  oppose  us. 
Every  enemy  that  appeared  had  a  bayonet  in 
liim  instantly.  The  regiments  that  supported 
us  came  in  by  the  gateway,  and  cleared  the 
town  below,  where  numbers  were  killed.  In 
two  hours  we  were  in  thorough  possession  of 
the  fort,  and  Lieutenant  Duncan,  of  the  71st 
regiment,  pulled  down  the  flag  and  put  his 
own  sash  in  its  place.  The  Union  flag  was 
afterwards  hoisted,  and  the  troops  gave  three 
cheers." 

On  this  occasion  the  regiment  had  6  rank 
and  file  kUled,  and  1  sergeant  and  23  rank  and 
file  wounded.  In  the  orders  issued  on  the 
following  day  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  follow- 
ing passage  occiu's  : — 

"  The  conduct  of  all  the  regiments  which 
happened,  in  their  tour,  to  be  on  duty  that 
evening  did  credit  in  every  respect  to  their 
spirit  and  discipline ;  but  his  Lordship  desires 
to  offer  the  tribute  of  his  particular  and 
warmest  praise  to  the  European  grenadiers 
and  light  infantry  of  the  army,  and  to  the 
36th,  72nd,  and  76th  regiments,  who  led  the 
attack  and  carried  the  fortress,  and  who  by 
their  behaviour  on  that  occasion  furnished  a 
conspicuous  proof  that  discipline  and  valour  in 
soldiers,  when  directed  by  zeal  and  capacity 
in  officers,  are  irresistible. 

"  Lieut.-Colonel    Stuart    (72nd    Eegiment) 
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may  bo  assui'eJ  that  Lord  CornwaUis  will  ever 
retain  the  most  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
valuable  and  steady  support  which  that  officer 
afforded  him,  by  his  military  experience  and 
constant  exertions  to  promote  the  public  ser- 
vice." 

The  army  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Seringa- 
patam  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  on  the  15th  as 
it  approached  the  place,  the  Sultan's  position 
was  attacked  by  the  72nd,  with  other  regi- 
ments. The  enemy  was  driven  from  every 
post,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  action  the 
72nd  ascended  an  eminence  and  captured  a 
round  redoubt.  The  regiment  had  about  20 
men  killed  and  wounded,  among  the  latter 
being  Captain  Braithwaite  and  Lieutenant 
Whitlie.  The  army,  nearly  all  its  provisions 
and  other  stores  being  exhausted,  retreated  to 
the  vicinity  of  Bangalore. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  December 
the  72nd  took  part  in  the  storm  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Savendroog.  The  right  attack  was 
made  by  the  light  companies  of  the  71st  and 
72nd,  supported  by  a  battalion  company  of  the 
72nd;  the  left  attack  by  the  two  flank  companies 
of  the  76th  and  grenadier  company  of  the  52nd; 
the  centre  attack  under  Major  Eraser  of  the 
72nd,  by  the  grenadiers  and  two  battalion 
companies  of  the  72nd,  two  companies  of  the 
52nd,  the  grenadiers  of  the  71st,  and  four 
companies  of  sepoys,  supported  by  the  sixth 
battalion  of  sepoys ;  the  whole  under  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Nisbitt,  of  the  52nd  regiment.  The 
storming-parties  proceeded  to  their  stations  ; 
the  band  of  the  52nd  took  post  near  them, 
and  suddenly  striking  up  the  tune  Britons, 
strike  home,  the  whole  rushed  forward  with 
the  most  heroic  ardour.  The  Mysoreans  made 
a  feeble  defence,  and  in  less  than  two  hours 
the  British  were  in  possession  of  the  fort,  with 
the  trifling  loss  of  five  men  wounded.  The 
troops  were  thanked  in  General  Orders,  for 
their  very  gallant  conduct. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  troops  advanced 
against  Ootradroog.  On  the  24th,  two  battalion 
companies  of  the  52nd  and  72nd  regiments,  .sup- 
ported by  the  2Gth  sepoys,  attacked  the  pettah 
by  escalade,  and  were  speedily  in  possession 
of  the  town.  "  Lieutenant  M'Innes,  senior 
officer  of  the  two  72nd  companies,  applied  to 
Captain  Scott  for  liberty  to  foUow  the  fugi- 


tives up  the  rock,  saying  he  should  be  in  time 
to  enter  the  first  gateway  with  them.  The 
captain  thought  the  enterprise  impracticable. 
The  soldiers  of  M'Innes's  company  heard  the 
request  made,  and  not  doubting  of  consent 
being  given,  had  rushed  towards  the  first  wall, 
and  were  followed  by  M'Innes.  The  gate 
was  shut :  but  Lieutenant  M'Pherson  arrived 
with  the  pioneers  and  ladders,  which  were 
instantly  applied,  and  our  people  were  within 
the  wall  as  quick  as  thought,  when  the  gate 
was  unbolted,  and  the  two  companies  entered. 
The  enemy,  astonished  at  so  unexpected  an 
attempt,  retreated  with  precipitation.  M'Innes 
advanced  to  the  second  wall,  the  men  forced 
open  the  gate  with  their  shoulders,  and  not  a 
moment  was  lost  in  pushing  forward  for  the 
third  wall ;  but  the  road,  leading  between  two 
rocks,  was  so  narrow  that  only  two  could 
advance  abreast ;  the  pathway  was,  in  conse- 
quence, soon  choked  up,  and  those  who  carried 
the  ladders  were  unable  to  proceed.  At  the 
same  time,  the  enemy  commenced  throwing 
huge  stones  in  numbers  upon  the  assailants, 
who  commenced  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry,  and 
Lieut. -Colonel  Stuart,  who  had  observed  from 
a  distance  this  astonishing  enterprise,  sent 
orders  for  the  grenadiers  not  to  attempt  any- 
tliing  further.  Lieutenant  M'Pherson  forced 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  causing  the  lad- 
ders to  be  handed  over  the  soldiers'  heads,  from 
one  to  another,  and  before  the  colonel's  orders 
could  be  deKvered,  the  gallant  HigUanders 
were  crowding  over  the  third  gateway.  The 
enemy  fled  on  all  hands  ;  the  foremost  of  our 
men  pursued  them  closely,  and  gained  the  two 
last  walls  without  opposition — there  were  five 
walls  to  escalade.  The  garrison  escaped  by 
the  south-east  side  of  the  fort,  over  rocks  and 
precipices  of  immense  depth  and  ruggedness, 
where  many  must  have  lost  their  lives.  By 
one  o'clock,  our  two  companies  were  in  pos- 
session of  every  part  of  the  fort,  and  M'Innes 
bad  planted  the  colours  on  the  highest  pin- 
nacle, without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The 
Kiledar  and  two  of  bis  people  were  taken 
alive.  Colonel  Stuart  declared  the  business 
to  be  brilliant  and  successful,  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  hopes."*  Thus  was  the  important 
fortress  of  Outra-Durgum  captured  by  two 
'  Lieutenant  Campbell's  Journal. 
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Bcmpanies  of  Higlilauders  (Major  Petrie's,  and 
Captain  Hon.  William  11.  Maitlaud's)  of  tlie 
72nd  regiment;  the  oiBoers  with  the  two 
companies  wore  Licutouants  M'luues,  Kobert 

Gordon,  Getty,    and    Eusigu    Andrew 

Coghlan.  Lieutenant  M'Pherson  conducted 
the  pioneers.  They  all  were  thanked  in 
General  Orders  by  Earl  Coruwallis,  who  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  the  gallantry  and 
steadiness  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  engaged 
in  this  service. 

The  rainy  season  being  over,  it  was  resolved 
to  make  a  second  attack  on  Seringapatam,  to 
which  place  the  army  marched  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February  1792.  The  sultan  had 
taken  up  a  formidable  position  to  cover  his 
capital,  and  was  attacked  during  the  night  of 
the  6th  of  February.  The  regiment  formed 
part  of  the  left  division  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  ^Maxwell,  which  advanced  to  the  attack 
in  the  following  order : — Grenadier  Company, 
72nd;  Light  Company,  72nd,  with  scaling 
ladders  ;  pioneers  ;  23rd  native  infantry ; 
72nd  regiment;  1st  and  Ctli  native  infantry. 
The  share  taken  by  the  72nd  in  the  attack  on 
the  place  we  shall  give  in  the  words  of  the 
journal  of  Lieutenant  Campbell  of  the  72nd, 
quoted  several  times  already  : — ■ 

"We  (the  72nd)  moved  from  the  left  along 
the  north  side  of  the  ridge  of  hills  extending 
from  the  Carrighaut  pagoda  to  the  Cappalair 
rocks;  by  ten  at  night  we  found  ourselves 
near  the  base  of  the  hill,  where  the  officers 
were  directed  to  dismount.  When  we  were 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  lower 
entrenchment,  our  grenadiers  filed  off  from  the 
right  with  trailed  arms,  a  Serjeant  and  twelve 
menforming  the  forlorn  liope.  When  aboutfifty 
yards  from  the  works,  the  sentinel  challenged 
US,  and  instantly  lired  his  piece,  which  was 
followed  by  a  scattered  fire  from  the  rest  of 
their  party.  We  rushed  among  them,  and 
those  who  did  not  save  themselves  by  imme- 
diate flight  were  shot  or  bayoneted.  The 
greatest  number  of  them  ran  down  to  the 
Carrighaut  pagoda,  where  they  made  a  stand, 
and  kept  up  a  smart  fire  until  we  were  almost 
close  to  them  ;  then  retired  under  our  fire  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  they  were  joined 
by  a  strong  body  from  the  plain,  and  made  a 
stand  at   a  small  choultry  (or  caravanserai). 


from  which  a  flight  of  steps  led  to  the  bridge 
across  the  nulla.  By  this  time  the  general 
attack  on  the  enemy  s  lines  had  commenced, 
and  there  was  an  almost  connected  sheet  of 
firo  from  right  to  left — musketry,  guns,  and 
rockets  rending  the  air  with  their  contending 
noise.  We  sat  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  a 
few  minutes,  while  our  men  were  recovering 
their  breath,  and  had  a  commanding  prospect 
of  the  whole  attack,  though  nearly  three 
miles  in  extent,  as  wo  contemplated  the  scene 
before  us,  the  grandest,  I  suppose,  that  any 
person  tliere  had  beheld,  lieiug  rested  a 
little,  Colonel  Maxwell  led  us  down  the  hill 
under  a  smart  fire.  Wo  rushed  forward  and 
drove  the  enemy  across  the  nulla  in  groat 
haste,  although  they  stood  our  approach 
wonderfully.  We  crossed  the  bridge  under  a 
constant  fire,  the  enemy  retreating  as  we 
advanced ;  we  crossed  the  Lolcany  river,  the 
opposite  bank  of  which  was  well  covered  by  a 
hound-hedge,  and  their  fire  did  execution.  A 
Serjeant  of  grenadiers  was  killed,  Captain 
IMackcnzie  mortally  wounded,  JTajov  Eraser 
and  Captain  Maitland  shot  through  their 
right  arms,  besides  other  casualties.  After 
wo  had  penetrated  the  huund-heJ'je,  the 
enemy  took  post  behind  an  extensive  choultry  , 
but  nothhig  could  stop  the  ardour  of  our  men: 
we  charged  without  loss  of  time,  and  soon 
dislodged  the  enemy,  who  retreated  along  the 
banks  of  the  Cavery  to  a  second  clioiiltry, 
where  their  numbers  were  reinforced.  We 
had  now  got  into  their  camp,  upon  the  right 
flank  of  their  lines ;  they  retreated  steadUy 
before  ns,  and  our  fire  and  bayonets  did  great 
execution  among  them,  the  road  being  strowed 
with  their  bodies.  We  charged  and  dislodged 
them  from  the  second  choultry ;  here  Lieu- 
tenant M'Pherson  of  the  grenadiers  was 
wounded.  We  pursued  the  enemy  to  a  large 
pagoda;  they  attempted  to  cross  the  river, 
but  the  place  was  so  crowded  with  guns, 
tumbrils,  bullocks,  elephants,  camels,  fol- 
lowers, and  Heaven  knows  what,  that  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  them  before  they  could  escape, 
and  for  some  minutes  there  was  nothing  but 
shooting  and  bayoneting.  Colonel  Maxwell 
came  up  with  the  23rd  native  infantry ; 
the  sepoys  of  the  14th  native  battalions 
advanced  ;  they  took  ns  for  the  enemy,  and 
3  X 
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fired,  but  their  officers  suppressed  the  lire  be-  i  71st  aud    72nd    regimeuts    advanced   to   the 

fore  much  injury  was  done.    The  71st  regiment  |  pettah,  from  which  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  , 

also  joined  us,  and  preparations  were  made  to  |  and  we  relea.sed  a  number  of  Europeans  from  J 

cross  the  river  and  force  the  lines  on  the  op-  I  prison.        About    seven     o'clock    the     72nQ  j 

posite  side.     Colonel  Baird  requested  me  to    marched  into  the  famous  Llal  Baiigh,  or,  as  I  |j 

lead  with   twenty  men ;    I    instantly  rushed  j  hoard  it  translated,    '  garden  of  x>earls,'  and  | 

into  the  stream,  followed  by  twenty  grenadiers  j  were  posted  in  one  of  the  walks  during  the  \ 


of  the  72nd  regiment ;  we  pushed  on  through 
liok'S,    over   rocks    and    stones,    falling    and 


General  James  Stuart,  who  died  m  1S15,  after  54  years'  service. 
From  a  Painting  by  Sir  Tliomas  Lawrence. 

stumbling  at  every  step,  the  enemy's  shot  re- 
ducing our  numbers  ;  aud  myself,  with  about 
half  a  dozen  grenadiers,  arrived  at  a  smooth 
part  of  the  stream  which  proved  beyond  our 
depth  ;  five  of  us,  however,  got  over  ;  but  the 
regiments  did  not  venture  to  follow  and  we 
returned  with  difficulty.  An  easy  passage  had 
been  found  out  lower  down;  the  71st  and 
72nd  regiments  had  got  into  the  island  ;  the 
flank  companies  of  the  52nd,  71st,  and  74th 
regiments  forded  higher  up,  and  the  enemy, 
seeing  our  troops  on  all  sides  of  them,  betook 
themselves  to  flight. 

"  About    one  o'clock  in  the   morning   the 


day."  I 

'fho  loss  of  the  regiment  in  this  brilliant    | 
victory  over  Tippoo  Sahib  was  Cap-   i 
tain  Tliomas  Mackenzie  and  14  men    I 
killed;  Major  Hugh  Eraser,    Cap- 
tain    the      Honourable     William 
Maitland,    Lieutenants    M'Phorson 
iind  "Ward,  1  serjeant,  and  42  men 
woimded.       This   victory  was  the 
means  of  inducing  the  Sultan  Tip- 
poo to  sue  for  peace,  which  he  ob- 
tained on  ceding  half  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  paying  £3,500,000,  part 
of  which  was  given  as  a  gratuity  to 
the  troops,  along  with  six  months'   ' 
batta  or  field  allowance. 

The  72nd  returned  to  Wallaha- 
bad,  where  it  remained  tiU  1795, 
with  a  brief  absence  in  August 
1793,  when  it  took  part  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  French  settlement 
of  Pondicherry  on  the  Coromandol 
coast.  ^  The  72nd  performed  trench 
and  other  duty,  and  had  only  twc 
men  killed. 

On   the   death  of  General  Mur- 
ray, the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment 
was    conferred    on    Major-General 
Adam  Williamson,  March  19, 1794. 
In  1795,  the   72nd   under   their  old  com- 
mander-colonel, Major-General  James  Stuart, 
took  part  in  the  expedition  against  the  Dutch 
»  On  the  12th  of  August,  as  the  grenadiers  and 
Captain  Gordon's  company  of  the  72nd  were  on  duty 
in  the  trenches,  exposed    to  a  burning   snn,   and  a 
severe  cannonade  from  the  fortress,  Colonel  Campbell, 
field  officer  of  the  trenches,  sent  his  orderly  to  Lieu- 
tenant Campbell  of  tlie  grenadiers  requesting  that 
the  piper  of  the  grenadiers  might  be  directed  to  play 
some  pibrachs.     This  was  considered  a  strange  request 
to  be  made  at  so  unsuitable  a  time  ;  it  was,  however, 
immediately  complied  with;    "but  we  were  a  good 
deal  surprised  to  perceive  that  the  moment  the  pipei 
began,  the  fire  from  the  enemy  slackened,  and  soon 
after  almost  entirely  ceased.       The  French  all  got 
upon  the  works,  and  seemed  more  astonished  at  hear- 
ing the  bagpipe,  than  we  with  Colonel  Campbell's  re- 
quest. " — Lieutenant  Campbell's  Journal. 
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settlements  of  Ceylon,  where  the  regiment 
remained  from  August  1795  till  March  1797, 
taking  part  in  various  operations  with  hut 
little  loss  of  men.  At  the  siege  of  Trin- 
comalee,  the  72nd  had  Ensign  Benson,  2 
Serjeants,  and  7  rank  and  tile  wounded. 
Major  Eraser,  who  was  promoted  to  the 
lieutenant- colonelcy  of  the  regiment  in  Sep- 
tember 1793,  was  detached  against  the  fort 
of  Batticaloa,  which  siurendered  to  him  on 
the  18th  of  that  month. 

The  72nd  was  removed  to  Pondicherry  pre- 
paratory to  embarking  for  England  in  March 
1797,  previous  to  which  the  men  who  were 
fit  for  service  were  drafted  into  corps  remain- 
ing in  India.  The  skeleton  of  the  regiment 
embarked  at  Madras  on  the  10th  of  February 
179S,  and  on  arriving  in  England,  it  was 
ordered  to  Perth,  which  it  reached  in  August 
that  year.  For  its  distinguished  services  in 
India,  it  was  authorised  to  bear  "  Hindno- 
stan  "  on  its  colours. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  Major-General 
James  Stuart  succeeded  General  Adam  Wil- 
liamson as  colonel.'  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fraser 
died  in  May  1801;  he  was  loved  and  respected 
by  the  regiment,  with  which  ho  had  been  in 
many  a  hard-fought  field.  Some  high  ground 
near  Seringapatam,  the  scene  of  his  gallantry, 
was  named  "  Fraser's  Hill."  He  bequeathed 
£800  to  the  officers'  mess,  to  be  appropriated 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  best  commemorate 
his  attachment  to  the  corps  and  his  esteem 
for  the  officers. 

In  ISO-l,  when  a  French  invasion  was 
feared,  a  second  battalion  was  added  to  the 
regiment,  formed  of  men  raised  in  Aberdeen 
for  limited  service,  under  the  "Limited  Service 
Act."  It  was  embodied  at  Peterhead,  and  re- 
mained in  Scotland  for  some  time. 

In  1805  the  72nd,  commanded  by  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Colquhoun  Grant,  embarked  with 
the  secret  expedition  under  Major-General 
Su-  David  Baird,  which  sailed  in  August  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then  possessed  by 
the  Dutch.  The  expedition  anchored  in  Table 
Bay  on  the  4th  of  January  1806;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  the  Highland  brigade, 
composed  of  the  71st,  72nd,  and  93rd  regi- 
ment-s,  effected  a  landing,  the  light  companies 
»  Stewart's  Sketches,  ii.  pp.  137-8. 


'  of  the  two  former  regiments  driving  the  Dutch 
sharpshooters  from  the  contiguous  heights.  ^ 
After  gaining  a  complete  victory,  and  pursu- 
ing the  enemy  three  miles  under  a  burning 
sun,  the  Highlanders  were  ordered  to  halt,  and 
the  first  brigade  continued  the  pursuit.^  In 
Sir  David  Baird's  despatch,  he  spoke  as  follows 
of  the  Higliland  brigade  and  of  the  72nd  : — 

"  The  Highland  brigade  advanced  steadily 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  round  shot,  grape,  and 
musketry.  Nothing  could  resist  the  deter- 
mined bravery  of  the  troops,  headed  by  their 
gallant  leader,  Brigadier-General  Ferguson ; 
and  the  number  of  the  enemy,  who  swarmed 
the  plain,  served  only  to  augment  their  ardour 
and  confirm  their  discipline.  The  enemy  re- 
ceived our  fire  and  maintained  his  position 
obstinately ;  but  in  the  moment  of  charging, 
the  valour  of  British  troops  bore  down  all  op- 
position, and  forced  him  to  a  precipitate  retreat. 

"Your  lordship  will  perceive  the  name  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Grant  among  the  wounded ; 
but  the  heroic  spirit  of  this  officer  was  not 
subdued  by  his  misfortune,  and  he  continued 
to  lead  his  men  to  glory,  as  long  as  an  enemy 
was  opposed  to  His  Majesty's  72nd  regiment." 

The  regiment  lost  2  rank  and  file  killed; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Grant,  Lieutenant  Alex- 
ander Chisholm,  2  sergeants,  and  34  rank  and 
file  wounded. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  the  regiment 
marched  to  Wineberg  barracks  ;  and  on  the 
11th,  Lieutenant  M'Arthur  of  the  72nd  was 
detached  with  thirty  men  of  the  regiment,  to 
take  possession  of  Hout's  Bay.  "  After  Lieu- 
tenant M' Arthur's  departure,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  enemy  had  a  strong  garrison  at  Hout's 

-  An  account  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Highland 
brigade  in  further  operations  at  the  Cape  will  be 
found  under  the  93rd  regiment. 

'  "  The  soldiers  suffered  excessively  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  which  was  as  intense  as  I  ever  felt  it  in 
India  ;  though  our  fatigue  was  extreme,  yet,  for  the 
momentary  halt  we  made,  the  grenadier  company 
("■2nd)  requested  the  pipers  might  play  them  their 
regimental  quick  step,  Cabak  Feidh,  to  which  they 
danced  a  Highland  reel,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
the  59th  regiment,  which  was  close  in  our  rear." — 
Journal  of  Captain  Catnphell,  G-renadier  Company, 
727id  regiinent. 

Properly  speaking,  Cahar  Feidh  is  not  the  regi- 
mental quickstep,  but  the  warning  for  the  regiment 
to  get  ready  for  parade.  In  "  marching  past"  in  quick 
time,  the  tune  played  by  the  band  is  "  Higklaiid 
Laddie ;"  and  in  double  time  the  pipers  play  Cahaa 
Feidh. 
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Bay,  and  Jlajor  Tucker  of  tho  72ad  was  seut 
after  him  on  horseback,  to  detain  him  until  a 
reinforcement  should  arrive ;  but  the  lieuten- 
ant had  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  place  witli 
much  expedition,  and  finding  how  matters 
stood,  showed  his  men  rank  entire,  and  oidy 
partially,  but  to  the  most  advantage.  Having 
procured  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he  summoned 
the  garrison  to  unconditional  surrender,  other- 
wise he  would  blow  the  place  about  their  ears, 
assault  the  works,  and  give  no  quarter.  The 
Dutch  immediately  surrendered  at  discretion, 
and  when  the  major  arrived,  he  found  Lieu- 
tenant M'Aithur  in  fuU  possession  of  the 
works,  consisting  of  a  strong  block-house  and 
two  batteries."* 

The  72nd  remained  about  the  Cape  till 
1810,  when  it  embarked  800  men  to  take 
part  with  troops  from  India  in  the  capture  of 
Mauritius. 

Having  on  the  3rd  of  December  arrived 
well  to  windward  of  the  Isle  of  France,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Indian  army  had  landed 
the  previous  morning  at  Point  Cannonni6ro, 
and  was  menacing  the  enemy's  position.  The 
transports  carr3ang  the  Cape  brigade  were  in 
consequence  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  mouth 
of  Port  Louis  Harbour,  where  the  72nd  was 
held  in  momentary  readiness  to  land  in  the  rear 
of  tlie  enemy's  lines,  should  he  have  attempted 
to  defend  them.  Tlie  French  captain-general, 
who  alfected  to  dfspise  the  Indian  Sepoys, 
against  whom  he  had  declared  he  would  de- 
fend himself,  was  by  this  movement  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  that  the  Cape  bri- 
gade was  absolutely  present  and  threatening 
to  land.  This  circumstance,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  determined  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  ^Mauritius."  Accordingly,  on  the  5th 
of  December  1810,  the  regiment  landed  and 
remained  on  that  island,  taking  its  tour  of  the 
detacliment  and  garrison  duties  during  up- 
wards of  three  years,  during  which  period  it 
obtained  the  respect  and  approbation  of  the 
inhabitants  in  a  very  eminent  degree ;  and 
the  universal  regret  expressed  by  the  latter  on 
the  departure  of  the  corps  was  in  terms  that 
would  leave  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity. 

In  1809  King  George  III.  approved  of  the 
discontinuing  to  wear  the  Highland 
*  Captain  Campbell's  Journal. 


costume,  which,  however,  was  restored  to  ii  ir. 
1823,  with  the  exception  of  the  kilt,  for  which 
tlie  trews  were  substituted.  In  September 
1811  the  strength  of  the  first  battalion  was 
augmented  to  1000  rank  and  file,  and  was 
completed  by  drafts  from  the  2ad  battalion, 
then  in  Ireland. 

In  April  1815,  Lieutenant-General  Rowland, 
Lord  Hill,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  72nd 
in  room  of  the  deceased  General  Stuart ;  and 
Lord  Hill  was  succeeiled,  in  February  1817, 
by  Major-Geiieral  Sir  George  Alurray. 

The  rogiiiieut  remained  at  tlie  Cape  tiU  June 
1815,  when  it  embarked  for  India,  bearing  on 
its  colours  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope  "  for  its  emi- 
nent services  in  South  Africa.  The  destination 
of  the  regiment  was  Lidia ;  but  when  it  arrived 
there  in  September  1814,  the  war  against  the 
Kajah  of  Nepaul  had  terminated,  and  it  was 
ordered  back  to  the  Cape,  landing  at  Cape 
Town  in  March  1816.  The  war  in  Europe 
having  terminated,  the  second  battalion  of  the 
regiment  was  disbanded  at  Londonderry,  the 
men  either  volunteering  into  incomplete  regi- 
ments or  receiving  their  discharge. 

In  June  1817  four  companies  of  the  regiment 
removed  to  Graham's  Town  to  relieve  the  21st 
Light  Dragoons.  These  companies  were  dis- 
tributed along  the  Great  Fish  Eiver,  to  carry 
on  a  line  of  posts  intended  to  defend  the  fron- 
tiers against  the  depredations  of  the  warlike 
tribes  of  Kaffirs,  that  were  continually  com- 
mitting acts  of  hostility  and  aggression.  Not- 
withstanding the  arduous  and  toilsome  nature 
of  their  duties,  and  their  frequent  exposure  to 
the  inclement  weather,  the  men  of  the  72nd 
remained  remarkably  healthy. 

On  tho  3rd  of  F'ebruary  1819,  the  regiment 
had  to  regret  the  loss  of  Captain  Gethin,  who, 
with  one  sergeant  and  a  private,  was  killed 
near  the  post  of  De  Bruin's  Drift,  on  an  excur- 
sion against  the  Kaffirs.  It  appears  those  sav- 
ages had  entered  the  colony  and  taken  off  some 
cattle  belonging  to  a  boor  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gethin 's  post.  On  the  circumstance  being 
reported,  he  instantly  set  out  with  a  patrol 
in  pursuit,  and,  coming  upon  their  traces, 
pushed  forward  in  advance  with  some  of  the 
men  and  boors,  who  were  mounted,  and  came 
up  with  the  cattle  in  a  thick  part  of  the  busL 
Depending  on  the  support  of  the  boors,  wh-"' 
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were  well  armed,  In  tlie  event  of  an  attack,  he, 
with  the  few  men  that  had  accompanied  him, 
fearlessly  entered,  and  was  proceeding  to  drive 
the  cattle  out,  when  they  were  attacked  and 
surrounded  by  the  Kaffirs ;  and  though  the 
cowardly  boors  were  within  hearing,  and  had 
among  them  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  not  one 
had  the  spirit  to  render  the  least  assistance. 
Captain  Gethin  and  his  party  behaved  with 
the  greatest  bravery,  fully  determined  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Ho  defended 
himself  with  the  butt  of  his  gun  till  he  fell, 
overpowered  by  numbers  and  exertion  :  his 
body  was  found  afterwards,  pierced  with  thirty- 
two  wounds.  By  this  unfortunate  affair  was 
lost  to  the  regiment  a  highly  respected  and 
valuable  soldier,  and  to  the  service  a  brave 
and  intelligent  officer,  whose  gallant  conduct 
in  the  Peninsula,  particularly  at  the  capture  of 
San  Sebastian,  had  been  rewarded  by  promo- 
tion. 

The  regiment  remained  at  the  Cape,  always 
having  a  detachment  on  the  frontiers,  till  De- 
cember 1821,  when  it  embarked  for  England. 
A.t  its  departure,  it  received  the  approbation 
of  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Charles  Somer- 
set, for  the  exemplary  and  steady  conduct  of 
the  men  during  their  residence  at  the  Cape. 

On  its  arrival  in  England,  in  March  1822, 
the  72nd  proceeded  to  Fort  Cumberland ; 
and,  after  moving  about  among  various  stations, 
it  took  up  its  quarters  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
in  May  1823,  in  which  year  Sir  George  Murray 
removed  to  the  42nd,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
colonelcy  of  the  72nd  by  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  John  Hope.  In  this  same  year,  the  conduct 
of  the  regiment  having  on  all  occasions  been 
so  soldierly  and  exemplary,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  George  IV.  was 
pleased  to  authorise  that  the  72nd  should  re- 
sume the  Highland  costume,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  kilt,  trews  being  substituted.  At 
the  same  time,  as  a  special  mark  of  royal  favour, 
the  regiment  was  authorised  to  assume  the  title 
of"  The  Duke  of  Albany's  Own  Highlanders;" 
and  in  June  1824  His  Majesty  approved  of  the 
72nd  using  as  a  regimental  badge  the  Duke  of 
Albany's  cipher  and  coronet,  to  be  borne  on  the 
regimental  colours. 

Tlic  72rid  remained  in  the  Channel  Islands 


till  April  1824,  and  on  leaving  was  presented  ■ 
with  addresses  by  the  authorities  and  prin-  , 
cipal  inhabitants,  expressing  their  high  ad-  I 
miration  of  its  discipline,  and  of  the  peacefu  i 
and  orderly  behaviour  of  the  men.  After  stay-  i 
ing  a  short  time  at  Plymouth,  the  regiment  I 
proceeded  to  Scotland,  landing  on  the  13th  of 
September  at  Newhaven,  from  which  it  marched  i 
to  Edinburgh  Castle,  headed  by  its  colonel,  I 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Jolin  Hope.  Detach- 
ments were  sent  to  Stirling,  Fort- William,  and  ' 
Dumbarton.  [ 

While  in  Edinburgh,  in  August  1825,  the 
regiment  received  new  colours,  which  were  pre-   ' 
sented  to  the  colonel,  Sir  John  Hope,  by  Lady   . 
Hope.     In  presenting  them  to  the  regiment. 
Sir  John  addressed  it  as  follows  : —  ' 

"  In  delivering  to  your  charge  those  colours, 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  72nd  regi- 
ment by  Lady  Hope,  I  am  fully  aware  that  I   ' 
am  not  addressing  a  newly-raised  corps,  whose    ■ 
name  and  character  have  yet  to  be  acquired.    ; 
As  it  has  pleased  His  Majesty  to  confer  so  dis- 
tinguished an  honour  on  the  regiment  as  to    ' 
permit  the  72nd  to  assume  the  name  of  the    '. 
Duke  of  Albany's   Own   Highlanders,  I  can-    '. 
not  omit  congratulating  the  corps  on  having   j 
received  so  flattering  and  honourable  a  mark    | 
of  approbation,  and  expressing  my  conviction 
that  this  additional  badge,  which  is  now  placed 
on  these  colours,  will  afford  a  new  and  power- 
ful inducement  for  maintaining  the  high  cha- 
racter which  the  72nd  regiment  has  so  long 
and  so   deservedly  posse.ssed.     I  feel  particu- 
larly gratified  that   the  honour  of  delivering 
these  colours  has  devolved  on  me,  and  that 
their  presentation  should  also  have  taken  place 
in  the  capital  of  the  country  where  the  regi- 
ment was  first  raised,  and  after  its  return  from 
a  long  period  of  honourable  and  distinguished 
service.     The   country   being   now   at   peace, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  72nd  to  gain 
fresh  honours   by  victories  in  the  field;  but 
the  regiment  may  deserve  and  obtain  almost 
equal  honour  and  credit  by  setting  an  example 
of  discipline  and  good  conduct  on  home  service, 
which    becomes    now   particularly  incumbent 
when  so  highly  distinguished  by  being  named 
after  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  to  whom  the  whole  army  is  indebted 
for  the  present  state  of  order  and  discipline  to 
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which  it  has  attained.  That  the  72nd  will 
ever  continue  to  deserve  the  approbation  of 
His  Eoyal  Highness  I  make  no  doubt :  and  I 
have  now  to  offer  my  most  sincere  good  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  corps  collectively,  and 
of  every  individual  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer,  and  private  soldier  of  the  regiment." 

The  regiment  loft  Edinburgh  for  Ireland 
during  the  same  month,  the  Lord  Provost  and 
Magistrates  of  the  city  thanking  the  men  for 
their  exemplary  conduct. 

While  in  Ireland — where  it  was  divided 
into  detachments  posted  at  various  places— 
the  regiment,  in  September  1827,  was  formed 
into  six  service  and  four  depot  companies, 
the  former  proceeding  to  London,  and  tak- 
ing duty  at  the  Tower.  In  June  1828, 
it  was  inspected  at  Canterbury  by  Lord 
HUl,  who  complimented  it  by  stating  "  that 
although  it  had  been  his  lot  to  see  and  serve 
with  most  of  the  regiments  in  the  service,  he 
felt  he  should  not  be  doing  full  justice  to  the 
72nd  Highlanders  if  he  did  not  express  his  parti- 
cular approbation  of  everything  connected  with 
them,  and  add,  that  he  had  never  before  seen  a 
regiment  their  equal  in  movements,  in  appear- 
ance, and  in  steadiness  under  arms." 

In  the  end  of  the  same  month  the  service 
companies  of  the  regiment  again  embarked  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  its  reputation 
had  already  been  so  well  established,  and 
reached  it  on  the  11th  October.  On  dis- 
embarking at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it 
was  quartered  in  the  main  barracks  at  Cape 
To\rn  until  it  was  removed  on  the  1st  of 
October  1832  to  the  Castle.  During  this 
period  it  furnished  in  its  tour  the  detach- 
ments at  Simon's  Bay  and  Eotten  Island. 
From  the  latter  part  of  1829  to  the  end  of  1830 
a  company  Acas  employed  in  making  a  road 
through  Hottentot  Holland  Kloof,  since  called 
"Sir  Lowr/s  Pass."  With  this  exception, 
nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  usual  routine 
of  garrison  duty,  until  the  31st  of  December 
1834,  when  an  express  having  arrived  \vith 
the  unexpected  intelligence  that  a  great  part  of 
the  eastern  frontier  district  was  overrun  and 
plimdered  by  the  Kaffirs,  the  Governor,  Major- 
General  D'Urban,  immediately  directed  a 
wing  of  the  regiment  to  be  held  in  readiness 
for  embarkation  •  and  on  the  2nd  of  January 


1835  Nos.  3  and  5,  with  the  Light  Companies, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Maclean, 
immediately  sailed  for  Algoa  Bay.  On  the 
Gth,  the  Grenadier  Company  marched  to 
Simon's  Bay,  and  embarked  in  His  Majesty's 
16-gun  ship  "Trinculo,"  in  which  the  Governor 
took  his  passage  to  the  frontier.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Peddie,  K.H.,  with  the  remaining 
companies,  proceeded,  in  four  divisions,  over 
land  to  Uitenhage,  where  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  with  the  first  division  arrived  on  the 
16th,  after  a  harassing  journey  of  ten  days, 
and  was  joined  on  the  three  succeeding  days 
by  the  remaining  divisions. 

A  detachment,  consisting  of  Captain  Suther- 
land, one  subaltern,  and  forty  rank  and  file, 
which  rejoined  the  head-quarters  at  Grahams- 
town  on  the  12  th  of  February,  was  left  here 
for  the  protection  of  the  town  until  a  local  force 
could  be  organised.  Lieut. -Colonel  Peddie, 
with  the  remainder,  marched  for  Grahamstown 
on  the  20rh  of  January,  arriving  there  on  the 
23rd,  and  finding  at  the  Diodsty  the  three  com- 
panies which  had  preceded  them  by  sea,  except 
the  Light  Company.  With  the  latter  and  a  small 
mounted  force  Captain  Jervis  had,  on  the  16th. 
been  sent  to  re-occupy  Fort  Willshire.  This, 
with  aU  the  military  posts  on  the  frontier,  ex 
cept  Fort  Beaufort  and  Hermann's  Kraal,  had 
been  abandoned  to  the  Kaffirs,  anil  sacked  by 
them. 

At  this  time  the  Kaffirs  had  swept  off  nearly 
all  the  cattle  in  the  colony,  and  were  returning 
with  their  booty  to  the  most  distant  and  secure 
parts  of  their  own  country,  while  the  Governor 
was  at  Grahamstown  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
armed  boors  and  Hottentots,  who  hastened 
from  the  remote  districts,  and  were  collecting 
supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Kaffir- 
land.  On  the  27th  of  January,  Major  Cox, 
of  the  75th  regiment,  had  collected  a  force,  ol 
which  Captain  Jervis,  with  forty  men  of  the 
Light  Company,  and  the  whole  mounted  force 
at  Fort  WiUsliire,  formed  part,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  ofi'  the  missionaries  and  trader.?, 
who  were  assembled  at  Burns  Hill  in  Kaffir- 
land  :  this  service  they  successfidly  executed. 
During  their  absence,  however,  which  had  the 
eflbct  of  weakening  the  garrison  of  the  fort, 
then  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Bent, 
Koyal  Engineers,  on  the  29th  of  January  the 
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Kallirs,  in  overwhelmiiig  numbers,  made  a 
sudden  attack  on  the  cattle-guard.  Althougli 
assistance  was  promptly  afforded  from  the  fort, 
which  was  not  a  thousand  paces  distant,  and 
though  the  guard  made  a  most  gallant  resistance, 
yet  the  Kaffirs  succeeded  in  killing  Corporal 
Davidson,  and  Privates  Arnut,  Webster,  and 
Woods,  of  the  Light  Company,  with  two  Hot- 
tentots of  the  new  levies  that  composed  it, 
and  carried  off  all  the  cattle. 

As  it  had  been  ascertained  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  England,  75th  regiment,  that  the 
Fish  River  Bush  -was  occu])ied  by  the  Kaffir.s 
iu  great  force,  Captain  Murray,  with  his  com- 
pany, marched,  on  the  31st  of  January,  to 
I'rompetter's  Drift,  to  join  a  force  collected 
ihere  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  coimtry  ; 
and  Jfajor  Maclean,  with  100  men  of  the 
72ud,  also  maiched  thither  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary to  reinforce  this  command,  which  was 
now  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smith,  C.B.,  and  which  returned  to  Grahams- 
town  on  the  17th  of  February.  The  next  day, 
Iho  Commander-in-Chief  in  General  Orders, 
congratulated  the  troops — "  all  of  whom  be- 
haved admirably" — "  upon  the  complete  suc- 
cess which  has  crowned  their  recent  operations, 
and  by  which  the  necessary  and  important 
object  has  been  gained  of  driving  the  hostile 
tribes  from  the  woods  and  fastnesses  of  the 
Great  Fish  River.  The  enterprise  was  one 
of  no  ordinary  difliculty.  The  enemy  was 
numerous,  and  well  armed  with  muskets, 
and  was  determined  to  hold  his  ground, 
which,  from  the  rugged  and  well-wooded 
ravines,  was  singularly  adapted  to  his  peculiar 
mode  of  fighting.  The  enemy  was  routed 
everywhere,  and  driven  from  his  strongholds 
and  over  the  Iveiskanima,  with  a  great  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  all  his  posses- 
sions in  cattle,  of  which  4000  head,  with  large 
quantities  of  sheep  and  goats,  fell  into  our 
hands." 

During  these  operations  there  were  lost  altu- 
gether  eleven  killed  and  eleven  wounded,  of 
whom  three  killed  and  four  wounded  Ijelonged 
to  the  72nd  regiment. 

For  some  time  after  this  the  Kaffirs  con- 
tinued inactive,  and  made  no  more  incursions, 
while  the  Governor  confined  himself  to  organ- 
ising the  new  levies,  and   providing  for    the 


security  of  the  country  during  tlie  absence  of 
the  army. 

On  the  6th  of  February  183.5  a  patrol  from  i 
Fort  Willshire,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  ; 
the  Albany  Burger  Force  and  the  Bathurst 
Yeomanry,  discovered  that  a  large  body  of  the  ; 
Kaffirs,  estimate<i  at  3000,  had  passed  into  the  I 
Fish  River  Bush,  and  next  day  Captain  Jervis,  l 
with  120  men,  proceeded  to  "  Breakfast  Key,"  I 
and  following  the  spoor  (foot-marks),  soon  saw  | 
the  Kaffirs,  who  kept  up  a  well-sustaiued  fire 
on  the  patrol  as  it  approached  the  Bush.  On 
being  reinforced,  however,  by  the  George  | 
Burghers  from  the  camp  at  Somerset  Mount,  | 
and  a  three-pounder,  the  patrol  succeeded  in  I 
taking  all  the  cattle  that  the  enemy  had  brought  } 
up  for  his  subsistence,  thus  inflicting  on  him  a  | 
very  severe  blow.  \ 

The  Kaffirs,  however,  retreated  lower  down     i 
the  Fish  River  Bush,  and  near  Trompetter's 
Drift  fell  in  with  a  party  of  the  Port  Elizabeth 
Yeomanry,  and  killed  eight  of  their  number,     , 
with  a  loss  on  their  part  of  only  nine  men —     ; 
relatively  speaking,  a  very   small  proportion. 
On  the  8th,  the  Grenadier  Company  of  the 
75th  regiment  relieved  Captain  Jervis  and  the     . 
Light  Company  at  Fort  WiUshire,  which  was     | 
marched  that  night  to  Breakfast  Key,  and  next     j 
day  formed  part  of  the  Force  under  Colonel 
Smith,  which,  on  the  following  day,  cleared 
the  Bush  of  the  Kaffirs,  who  retreateil  across 
the  Keiskamraa.     The  Government  notice  re- 
ports the  loss  of  the  Kaflirs  as  150  killed,  and     , 
oui  loss  as  9  killed  and  1 1  wounded.  Sergeant 
Burt  was  the  only  man  of  llie  72nd  that  suf- 
fered at   this   time :    he  had  somehow  unac- 
countably fallen  a  few  paces  in  the  rear  of  liis     ; 
company,  and  was  immediately  overpoiverod. 
Colonel  Smith  pursued  the  Kaflirs  with  his     \ 
whole  force,  and  a  camp  was  formed  at  Ma- 
como's  Old  Kraal,  to  which,  on  the  11th  of     i 
March,    the  Light  Company  proceeded ;  and 
on  the  ISth  it  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  the 
regiment. 

The  Governor,  having  confided  the  protec- 
tion of  the  colony  to  Lieut.-Colonel  England, 
and  the  75th  regiment,  with  some  local  corps 
arrived  on  the  28th  at  the  camp  on  the  Brak  , 
River  to  which  the  troops  at  Macomo's  Kraal  ! 
had  moved  on  the  25  th.  On  the  day  after 
the  Governor's  arrival  he  issued  an  order  dis-      ' 
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ttilmtiug  tlie  army  in  four  divisions,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1st  Division — Liout.-Coloncl  I'odfiio  near 
Fort  WUlshire  ;  two  guns  Royal  Artillery,  the 
gunners  of  which,  as  well  as  the  guns  attached 
to  the  3rd  division,  were  selected  from  the 
72nd  regiment ;  the  72nd  Highlanders  ;  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifies,  under 
Major  Lowen  ;  the  1st  batUdion  Provisional 
Infantry ;  and  the  SweUend  Burgher  Force. 

2nd  Division — Lieut. -Colonel  Somerset  on 
the  Clusie ;  two  guns  Royal  Artillery  ;  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen  ;  Burgher  Force  ;  George 
Burgher  Force ;  Uitenhago  Force ;  and  Al- 
bany Force. 

3rd  Division — Major  Cox,  75th  Regiment, 
Block  I)rift ;  two  guns  Royal  Artillery  ;  de- 
tachment of  Cape  Mounted  Rifles ;  2d  Bat- 
talion Colonial  Infantry;  Beaufort  Burgher 
Force ;  and  the  Kat  River  Legion. 

4th  Division — Field-Commandant  Wyk,  at 
lambookie  Vley,  consisted  of  the  Cradock 
and  Somerset  Burgher  Forces. 

On  the  30th  of  IMarch,  the  first  division,  with 
the  headquarters  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
broke  up  the  camp  at  the  Brak  River,  simul- 
taneously with  other  divisions,  at  their  various 
points,  entered  Kaffirland  at  Execution  Drift, 
above  Fort  Willshire,  and  encamped  that 
night  on  the  Kebeca.  The  next  day,  April 
the  1st,  this  division  encamped  on  the  Debe 
Flats,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  Captain 
Jervis  was  despatched  with  the  Light  Com- 
pany to  the  Upper  Amatola,  where  he  joined 
Major  Cox,  with  the  Kat  River  Legion,  on  the 
3rd.  These,  with  their  combined  force,  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  several  Kaffirs,  and  taking 
800  head  of  cattle,  many  horses,  and  immense 
Socks  of  goats,  which  were  sent  into  the  Debe 
Camp  on  the  4th,  Major  Cox  following  with  his 
whole  division.  On  the  3rd  the  first  division 
left  the  Deb6,  penetrated  to  the  fastnesses  in  rear 
of  rSlambie's  Kop,  and  not  meeting  with  the 
enemy  in  force,  returned  to  the  camp  the  same 
night,  having  succeeded  in  killing  some  strag- 
glers, while  the  force  sustained  a  loss  of  one 
man  killed  and  one  wounded.  On  the  6th  the 
army  left  tlie  Debe,  and  the  third  division  en- 
tered the  Keiskamma  Hock,  while  the  baggage 
and  supplies  marched  with  the  first  division  to 
the  Buffalo. 


The  lir;.t  division  eucaiiipod  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Buflalo,  where  Fort  Bercsford  was  after- 
wards built,  and  the  second  division  encamped 
about  three  miles  furtiier  down  the  river. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7tli,  Captaiji 
Murray,  with  100  men  of  the  regiment,  anil 
three  companies  of  the  First  I'rovincial  Bat- 
talion, was  despatched  to  the  principal  ridgo  of 
Bufl'alo  Mountain,  with  the  view  of  intercept- 
ing any  Kaflirs  that  might  be  retreating  fi-oiu 
the  third  division,  which  was  advancing  from 
the  Keiskamma  Hoek,  and  from  the  fourth, 
which  was  advancing  from  Klip  Platts  acro.ss 
the  Bontebok  to  the  rear  of  the  mountains. 
About  daybreak  they  came  to  a  high,  rugged 
cliif,  called  Murray's  Krantz,  and  hero  found 
GOO  chosen  Kaftir  warriors,  under  the  guidance 
of  Tyali,  son  of  Dushanie,  awaiting  the  attack, 
under  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  imprcgna- 
bUity  of  their  position. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  Captain  Murray,  at  the 
head  of  liis  company,  gallantly  clirabod  the 
cliff',  although  the  Kaffirs,  not  content  with  the 
usual  weapons,  hurled  down  masses  of  rock  on 
the  attacking  party.  At  length,  however, 
the  savage  warriors  fled,  leaving  a  largo  number 
of  killed  on  the  ground,  but  not  until  Captain 
Murray  and  four  of  his  men  had  been  severely 
wounded  by  the  assegais.^  The  result  of  this 
affair  was  the  capture  of  4000  head  of  cattle, 
the  only  loss  on  the  British  side  being  1 
sergeant  of  the  Provincial  Battalion,  who  was 
shot  by  a  Hottentot  deserter  while  driving  the 
cattle  out  of  the  bush. 

The  patrol  returned  to  the  camp  at  night, 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  a  General 
Order,  thanked  all  the  officers  and  troops  cm- 
ployed  in  the  affair.  The  conclusion  of  t!ie 
General  Order  is  in  the  following  gratifying 
terms  : — "  The  intrepid  and  deteruuned  perse- 
verance of  Captain  Murray,  who,  though  se- 
verely wounded,  continued  his  exertions  to 
the  end  of  the  day,  with  his  company  of  the 
72nd,  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  deserves 
the  especial  thanks  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief." 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  April  all  the 
troops  were  assembled  at  their  respective 
points  of  attack,  and  prepared  for  a  concen- 
trating movement  on  the  mountains  in  which 

«  Assegai,  a  dart  or  javelin  used  by  the  Kaffirs. 
3t 
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theKeiskamma,  Kaboosie,  and  Buffalo  take  their 
rise.  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  with  the  second 
division  and  the  mounted  part  of  the  first, 
was  at  the  Posts  of  the  Buffalo ;  Major  Cox 
and  the  third  division,  at  the  head  of  the 
Keiskamma  Hoek ;  Van  Wyk,  with  the  fourth, 
was  on  the  plains  to  the  northward ;  while 
Colonel  Peddie,  leaving  the  camp  at  mid 
night  with  four  companies  of  the  regiment 
and  the  First  Provincial  Battalion,  ascended 
the  Iseli-Berg  ;  and  having,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  divided  his  forces  into 
two  columns,  he  penetrated  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Isidingi  or  Mount  Kempt.  The  Kaffirs, 
now  perceiving  that  they  were  attacked  at 
every  point,  fled  in  the  utmost  dismay,  and 
several  thousand  head  of  cattle  became  the 
reward  of  this  movement ;  while  on  our  side 
we  had  only  to  lament  the  loss  of  1  man 
killed  and  4  wounded,  among  whom  was 
Field-Commander  Van  Wyk.  This  success 
is  thus  recorded  in  General  Orders  : — 

"  The  hostile  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  Tyali, 
Macomo,  Bothina,  Eno,  and  others,  were  at 
length  compelled  to  assemble  in  the  rocky 
woods  near  the  sources  of  the  Buffalo,  with 
their  followers,  to  the  number  of  at  least  7000 
men,  and  had  avowed  their  determination  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last.  From  these  fast- 
nesses, however,  notwithstanding  their  imper- 
vious nature,  they  were  immediately  driven, — 
the  troops  penetrating  them  everywhere,  each 
column  in  its  ordered  course ;  and  they  have 
scattered  and  dispersed  in  various  directions, 
disheartened  and  dismayed,  with  a  great  loss 
of  killed  and  wounded  (among  whom  are  some 
of  the  sons  and  relations  of  the  chiefs),  and  in 
cattle  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  head. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  desires  to  express  his 
warmest  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  all  the 
troops  ;  their  excellent  marching,  their  patient 
endurance  of  fatigue,  and  the  brilliant  gallan- 
try with  which  they  drove  the  enemy  before 
them  wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  alike 
deserve  his  praise  and  the  thanks  which  he 
offers  to  Lieut. -Col.  Peddie,  commanding  tlie 
first  division ;  Lieut.-Col.  Somerset,  the  second ; 
Major  Cox,  the  tliird  ;  and  Field-Commandant 
Van  Wyk,  the  fourth ;  as  well  as  the  officers 
anil  soldiers  of  their  respective  divisions." 

On  the  11th  of  April  Sir  Benjamin  D'Ur- 


ban, leaving  the  third  and  fourth  divisions 
to  harass  and  pursue  the  now  discomfited 
Kaffirs,  advanced  to  the  river  Kei  in  person 
with  the  two  remaining  divisions,  the  first 
taking  the  more  direct  road,  the  second  mov- 
ing in  a  parallel  direction,  but  nearer  the  sea. 

The  first  division  crossed  the  Kei  on  the 
16th;  and  now,  upon  entering  the  territoriea 
of  Hintza,  an  order  was  issued  forbidding  any 
unprovoked  hostility,  and  directing  that  all 
pillage  or  ill-treatment  of  the  inhabitants 
should  be  repressed  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

The  first  division  encamped  at  Butte^ 
worth  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  19th  were 
jomed  by  the  second  division,  which  had 
captured  3000  head  of  cattle,  which  Colonel 
Somerset  had  sent  to  the  rear. 

The  Governor,  having  been  engaged  in 
fruitless  negotiations  with  Hintza  for  some 
days,  at  length  had  recourse  to  hostile  mea- 
sures ;  and  war  was  accordingly  formally  pro- 
claimed on  the  morning  of  tlie  21st,  on  which 
day  Colonel  Smith,  with  the  mounted  force  of 
the  first  division,  started  in  pursuit  of  Hintza, 
and  the  regiment,  with  the  First  Provisional 
Battalion,  marching  in  the  direction  of  the 
Izolo,  where  they  encamped  on  the  25th. 
There  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Smith, 
who  had  taken  the  12,000  head  of  cattle, 
which  were  sent  to  be  guarded  by  the  second 
division,  thr*;  still  remained  at  Butter  worth. 

On  the  26th,  Colonel  Smith,  with  a  large 
patrol,  of  which  Captain  Murray  and  two  com- 
panies of  the  regiment  formed  a  part,  marched 
to  the  T'Somo  and  returned  to  the  camp  on  the 
29th,  when  Colonel  Smith  reported  the  result 
of  these  two  days'  operations: — "Nearly  15,000 
head  of  cattle  have  fallen  into  our  hands, 
many  of  the  enemy  have  been  shot,  whilst  our 
loss  has  been  trifling ;  and  the  savages  have 
again  been  taught  that  neither  woods,  ravines, 
nor  mountains  can  secure  them  from  the  pur- 
suit of  British  troops.  More  difficult  and 
fatiguing  marches  troops  never  encountered, 
and  these  happy  results  would  not  have  been 
obtained  without  extraordinary  exertions." 

Meanwhile,  those  movements  and  their  re- 
sults had  a  dire  effect  on  Hintza,  and  upon 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  assurance  of  a  safe- 
conduct  for  himself  and  also  that  of  other  per- 
sons who  would  be  admitted  to  treat  for  him,  j 
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he  came  into  the  camp  on  the  29th  of  April 
with  his  ordinary  retinue  of  fifty  followers,  and 
had  an  immediate  conference  with  the  Com- 
mander in-Chief. 

The  next  morning  a  treaty  was  formally 
agreed  to,  and  hostilities  suspended.  Huitza, 
together  with  Krieh,  his  principal  son,  and 
their  followers,  continued  in  the  camp  at  their 
own  desire;  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  they  accom- 
panied the  troops,  when  the  latter  took  their 
departure  from  the  Izolo,  and  commenced 
their  retrograde  movement. 

At  a  deserted  trading  station,  where  the 
division  halted  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  where  Bokoo,  Hintza's  brother,  and  a 
chief  joined  the  party,  an  express  was  received 
by  Colonel  Somerset  that  the  Kaffirs  were 
massacring  the  Fingoes,  who  had  placed  them- 
selves under  British  protection,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  accompany  the  retreat  of  the  troops. 
Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban  thereupon  summoned  to 
his  presence  Huitza  and  his  suite,  who  up  to 
this  period  had  been  under  no  restraint,  and 
informed  them  that,  after  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  for  the  Kaffirs  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
perilous  situation  of  the  sovereign,  for  each 
Fingo  who  should  be  murdered  two  Kaffirs 
shoidd  be  hanged,  and  that  the  first  selected 
should  be  Hintza  and  his  brother  Bokoo.  On 
the  division  moving  and  encamping  on  the 
Debakazi,  the  whole  of  the  now  captive  guests 
and  followers  were  disarmed,  and  most  of  them 
dismissed  the  camp.  The  few  whom  the  chief 
Hintza  was  allowed  to  retain,  together  with 
Bokoo,  Krieh,  and  the  Hemradeu,  were  placed 
under  a  guard  of  1  captain,  2  subalterns,  and 
90  men  of  the  regiment,  who  had  orders  to 
use  extraordinary  measures  of  precaution,  and 
to  shoot  any  of  their  prisoners  except  Krieh, 
should  there  be  an  attempt  at  escape  or  rescue. 

The  Governor  remained  here  some  days,  and 
on  the  9th  Colonel  Somerset,  having  previously 
marched  towards  the  colony  with  the  Fingoes 
and  captured  cattle,  moved  on  with  the  divi- 
sion, now  augmented  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Cape  corps,  and  encamped  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kei  at  Lapstone  Drift.  Here,  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  declared,  under  a  royal  salute,  and  in 
presence  of  Hintza,  who  was  marched  a 
prisoner  into  the  square  for  the  purpose,  that 


the  Kei  was  to  be  the  future  boundary  of  the 
colony,  and  that  the  chiefs  Macomo,  Tyali, 
Eno,  Bothina,  T'Slambie,  Dushani,  &c.,  and 
their  tribes,  were  for  ever  expelled  from  the 
new  territory,  and  would  be  treated  as  enemies 
if  found  therein.  The  territory  was  named  the 
province  of  Queen  Adelaide.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  gave  as  his  reason  for  taking  this 
step,  "  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  future  security  of  the  colony  against  un- 
provoked aggression,  which  could  only  be 
done  by  removing  these  treacberous  and  irre- 
claimable savages  to  a  safer  distance." 

After  this,  Hintza  was  informed  by  the 
Governor  that  he  would  retain  Krieh  and 
Bokoo  as  the  hostages  required  by  the  treaty 
entered  into  at  the  Izolo,  and  that  he  had  a 
right  to  send  him  to  Cape  Town  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  but  would  refrain  from  doing  so  on 
his  accompanying  Colonel  Smith  through  the 
country,  and  exerting  his  authority  to  collect 
the  horses  and  cattle  due.  Upon  Hintza  on- 
gaging  to  do  so,  he  was  marched  back  to  the 
guard,  and  his  arms  restored  to  him.  He  was 
shortly  after  handed  over  by  the  72ud  to  a 
party  of  the  corps  of  Guides,  and  proceeded 
with  Colonel  Smith  accordingly.  As  soon  as 
the  party,  with  which  was  Captain  Murray 
with  two  companies  of  the  regiment,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  500  men,  had  marched  on  the 
destined  service,  the  Governor  broke  up  his 
camp  and  marched  to  the  Impotshane,  where 
a  Post  named  "  Wardens "  was  immediately 


On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  party  under 
Colonel  Smith  rejoined  headquarters,  having, 
in  the  words  of  the  General  Order,  "  marched 
218  mUes  in  seven  days."  They  had  crossed 
the  Bashee,  taken  3000  head  of  cattle,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  off  1000  Fingoes,  who 
from  their  remote  situation  had  been  unable 
before  to  join  their  countrymen,  now  under 
British  protection.  Major  Wliite,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Cape  corps,  was  cut  off 
whilst  reconnoitring  the  country.  This  was 
the  only  loss  on  the  British  side.  Hintza, 
however,  met  with  his  death  while  attempfing 
to  make  his  escape  on  the  1-lth.  near  the 
N'gabaxa.  Although  he  hac  already  received 
two  severe  wounds,  ho  was  shji  by  one  of 
the  corps  of  Guides,  formerl)'  a  Kaffir  trader, 
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of  U\u  uiiuie  of  Soullioy.  K\ <u  t.li..so  wtio  .'il- 
teitiiit  to  justify  the  ilcuil  cliaractoriso  it  as  an 
iuitowarJ  eveut 

On  the  following  Jay,  Uio  18th  of  May, 
Sir  IJeiijamin  il' Urban  ciiluiuJ  into  a  treaty 
■ivith  Kriuh,  now  tho  principal  chief,  who 
took  upon  himsiiJf  his  father's  engagements, 
ami  was  permitted  to  receive  the  border 
tribes:  Bokoo  and  Vadanna  being  left  as 
hostages,  the  young  chief  was  escorted  into 
ids  own  country.  During  these  transactions 
Mi'jor  Cox  had  not  been  inactive,  but  had 
perpetually  harassed  the  Kaffirs,  now  seeking 
individual  safety,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  into  negotiations  with  Macomo  and 
Tyali,  who  on  the  13th  were  prepared  to  come 
into  his  camp,  when  they  received  a  message 
from  Hintza  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  ad- 
vising them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
advice  they  followed,  although  they  did  not 
retaliate  by  detaining  Major  Cox,  who  was 
in  their  power,  without  the  means  of  re- 
sistance. 

On  the  20th  of  Uay,  the  work  being 
finished,  and  a  force  of  2  subalterns  and  80 
rank  and  fde  of  the  regiment  being  left  be- 
liind  to  garrison  the  place,  the  remainder 
marched  to  the  Komga,  and  halting  there, 
constructed  a  Post,  called  Fort  Wellington. 
Having  left  1  subaltern  and  25  rank  and  file 
of  the  regiment,  and  some  provisional  troops, 
to  garrison  it,  the  division  marched  to 
Brownlie's  missionary  station,  on  the  Buffalo, 
which  it  reached  on  the  23rd.  Here  the 
Governor  determined  on  fixing  the  future 
capital  of  the  province,  which  was  named  King 
William's  Town ;  a  fort,  named  "  Fort  HiU," 
being  completed  and  garrisoned,  the  plan  of 
tho  town  was  laid  out,  and  the  troops  com- 
menced hutting  themselves. 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  Governor  left 
King  William's  Town,  and,  the  division  being 
broken  up,  gave  over  the  command  of  the 
troops  to  Colonel  Smith.  On  the  12th  the 
Light  Company  marched  to  join  Captain  Jervis 
at  the  sources  of  the  Buffalo,  where  a  Post 
called  Fort  Beresford  was  constructed  ;  and  on 
the  same  day,  Captain  Lacy,  with  30  men  of 
his  company  and  some  provisional  troops, 
marched  to  form  a  Post  at  Mount  Coke,  called 
Fort  Murray.      The  exertions  of  the   troops 


continued  unremitting,  not  only  in  completing 
the  works  of  tho  different  Posts,  but  also  iu 
patrolling  the  country.  For  their  success  in 
these  duties  they  were  repeatedly  thanked  in 
C;eneral  Orders. 

On  the  9th  of  July  a  new  Post,  named  Fort 
Cox,  was  established  at  Burn's  Hill  by  Major 
Cox,  and  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  the 
75th  Regiment.  During  the  whole  of  this 
month  patrolling  was  continued  with  un- 
abated activity,  but  the  Kaffirs,  now  he- 
come  desperate,  were  successful  in  their  efforts 
at  Keiskamma.  Lieutenant  Baillie  and  a 
patrol  of  30  men  of  the  1st  Provisional  Batta- 
lion were  overpowered  and  killed  to  a  man  on 
the  Commity  flats,  whilst  retreating  from 
the  Keiskamma  Hoek.  Fifteen  men  of  a 
foraging  party  from  King  William's  Town 
were  kiUed  at  the  Kamka,  or  Yellow  Wood 
Trees ;  and  on  the  20th,  Gazela  made  a  vigor 
ous  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Fort  Wei 
lington,  when  Private  Storey  of  the  72nd  waa 
kUled. 

On  the  8th  of  August  the  Kaffirs  made  a 
successful  attack  on  the  Fingoes  in  the  Cedul 
Territory,  carrying  off  aU  their  cattle  ;  and 
on  intelligence  being  received  at  King  Wil- 
liam's Town,  a  large  patrol  of  the  regiment 
under  Major  Maclean  was  sent  in  pursuit. 
Their  rations  having,  however,  been  expended, 
they  were  compelled  to  return  without  being 
able  to  retake  the  cattle  or  attack  the  Kaffirs 
with  etTcct,  although  the  latter  hovered  about 
with  loud  shouting  and  cheers  during  the 
march,  and  kept  up  a  desultory  fire  on  the 
detachment.  In  consequence  of  the  report 
made  by  Major  Maclean,  and  intelligenco 
obtained  that  Macomo  and  Tyali  were  in 
great  force  on  the  Amatola  and  Izinuka 
mountains  during  the  night  of  the  1 1th  of  JiUy, 
Major  Maclean  and  40  men  of  the  regiment, 
and  150  ProvisionalsfromKingWilliam'sTown, 
and  1  officer  and  40  men  of  the  72nd,  with  40 
of  the  Provisionals  from  Fort  Beresford,  and 
the  Kat  River  legion  from  Camp  Adelaide, 
were  assembled  at  Fort  Cox.  At  no  period 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  did 
affairs  wear  a  more  unsatisfactory  aspect.  The 
Kaffirs,  emboldened  by  success,  watched  from 
their  fastnesse.  the  movements  of  the  troops, 
and    took    advantage    of   every    circumstance 
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lo  lianiaa  tlieiii  and  cut  off  sti-agglei'S.  Tlioy 
niiidc  frequent  and  incessant  forays  witliiu 
the  colony  :  tlie  difficulty  and  expense  of 
providing  for  the  large  f.jrce  necessarily  kept 
up  increased  every  day  :  the  Dutch  P.urgher 
force  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes;  and  among  the  now  dispirited  Hotten- 
tot levies,  discontent  and  insubordination 
were  making  rapid  progress.  Under  such 
circumstances  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  took 
the  most  effectual  means  to  j)ut  a  speedy  end 
to  the  war.  He  again  called  out  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Burgher  force,  whom  he  now 
ordered  to  receive  a  fixed  rate  of  pay ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  despatclied  Brigade- 
Major  Warden  to  Fort  (Jox  to  treat  with  the 
frontier  Kaffirs,  on  condition  of  their  becoming 
British  subjects.  An  opportunity  soon  offered. 
Major  Cox,  having  barely  sufficient  garrison 
in  Fort  Cox,  divided  the  remainder  and  the 
reinforcement  that  were  concentrated  at 
his  Post  into  three  divisions,  which,  sallying 
from  the  fort,  were  everywhere  successful, 
occasioning  considerable  loss  to  the  enemy. 
They  reassembled  at  the  Gwali,  where,  a  com- 
munication having  been  opened  with  the  chiefs. 
Major  Cox  bivouacked. 

The  next  day  Major  Warden  having  ar- 
rived from  Fort  Cox,  he  with  Major  Cox 
and  an  interpreter,  all  unarmed,  proceeded 
about  two  miles  from  tlie  camp  to  meet  the 
chiefs,  who  had  assembled  with  a  body 
guard  of  800  men,  300  of  wliom  had  fire- 
arms. Their  conference  came  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion, Macomo  and  Tyali  each  sending  an 
assegai  to  the  Governor  in  token  of  submis- 
sion and  readiness  to  pass  under  the  English 
i'ule. 

A  suspension  of  hostilities  was  mutually 
agreed  upon,  and  the  camp  was  soon  fUled 
with  unarmed  Kaffirs,  who  expressed  tlie 
greatest  delight  at  the  event.  On  the  21st 
of  August  a  second  conference  was  held  below 
Fort  Cox,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Kaffirs,  to 
the  number  of  4000,  of  whom  a  great  part 
were  mounted,  and  upwards  of  400  of  tl 
armed  with  guns,  drew  up  with  an  evident 
'  attempt  at  display,  and  considerable  preten- 
sion to  military  regularity.  They  received  the 
overtures  of  Major  Warden  with  but  slight  at- 
tention, and  took  little  pains  to  conceal  that 


tliey  were  not  indisjiosed  to  a  renewal  of  the 
contest.  Tliis  altered  feeling  was  no  doubt  in 
a  great  measure  produced  by  the  circumstance 
that  2000  head  of  cattle  had  during  the  few 
preceding  days  fallen  a  prey  to  their  maraud- 
mg  parties,  which  Macomo  pretended  had  been 
sent  out  in  ignorance  of  the  truce.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  display,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
necessity  of  recommencing  hostilities.  Fort 
Cox  was  reinforced  from  King  William's  Town 
and  Fort  Beresford. 

On  the  2nd  of  September  U.M.S.  "Rom- 
ney  "  had  arrived  in  Algoa  Bay  with  the  27th 
regiment  and  drafts  for  the  72nd  and  75th. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  shows  how 
readily  the  Kaffirs  obtain  information,  that 
the  officers  at  Fort  Cox  knew  of  the  arrival  of 
troops  in  the  bay  from  the  Kaffir  messenger 
I'latje,  long  before  they  received  the  intelli- 
gence through  the  usual  channel  of  the  post. 
To  the  exaggerated  accounts  which  the  Kaffirs 
had  received  of  the  additional  force  may  with 
great  probability  be  ascribed  their  changed 
demeanour  on  the  7th,  when  Macomo  and 
Tyab  accepted  the  terms  offered  by  Colonel 
Smith,  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity,  re- 
tiirned  witli  him  to  Fort  Cox. 

On  the  8lh  of  September  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban  arrived  at  Fort  Willshire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  with  the  chiefs,  and  shortly 
after  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  and 
hostilities  finally  brought  to  a  close. 

Durmg  this  contest,  which  had  lasted  nearly 
nine  months,  although  the  regiment  had  but 
little  opportunity  of  distinguishing  itself,  it 
invariably  maintained  a  high  character  for 
good  conduct,  not  a  single  instance  of  crime 
of  any  description  having  occurred  in  the 
corps  during  the  whole  campaign.  It  re- 
peatedly received  the  praise  of  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  approbation  of  His  Majesty  William  IV. 
recorded  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  It  affords  His  Majesty  high  gratification 
to  observe  that  in  this  new  form  of  warfare 
His  Majesty's  forces  have  exhibited  their 
characteristic  courage,  discipline,  and  cheerful 
endurance  of  fatigue  and  privation." 

During  the  month  of  October  the  detach- 
ments of  the  regiment  at  Forts  Warden  and 
I  Wellington  were    relieved  by  the  75th   regi- 
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meiit,  whose  headquarters  were  now  at  Fort 
Cox;  and  upon  the  18th,  the  lieadquarters 
having  been  relieved  by  the  75th  regiment 
at  King  WiUiam's  Town,  marched  for  Grahams- 
town,  where  they  arrived  on  the  26th,  consist- 
ing of  only  two  companies,  the  others  being 
distributed  in  Forts  Cox,  Beresford,  and 
Murray. 

Government  having  at  the  end  of  1836 
given  up  the  new  province  of  Queen  Adelaide, 
it  was  evacuated  by  the  troops,  when  the  regi- 
ment, having  its  headquarters  at  Grahamstown, 
furnished  detachments  to  various  forts. 

On  the  17th  of  March  183G  the  regiment 
was  permitted  to  bear  on  its  colours  and  ap- 
pointments the  words  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope," 
in  commemoration  (as  the  order  from  the 
Horse  Guards  expresses  it)  of  the  distinguished 
gallantry  displayed  by  the  72nd  regiment  at 
the  capture  of  the  town  and  garrison  of  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  8th  of  January 
1806,  when  it  formed  part  of  the  second  or 
Highland  brigade  employed  on  that  occasion. 
On  the  20th  of  January  1837,  by  an  order 
from  the  Horse  Guards,  His  Jlajesty  was  also 
graciously  pleased  to  allow  the  regiment  to 
bear  on  its  colours  and  appointments  the  word 
"  Hindoostan,"  ia  commemoration  of  the 
meritorious  services  of  the  regiment  while  in 
India  from  1782  to  1798. 

The  regiment  remained  with  the  head- 
quarters at  Grahiimsto'wn,  furnishing  detach- 
ments to  the  diflferent  outposts  until  the 
month  of  October  1838,  when  orders  were  re- 
ceived for  the  corps  to  be  held  in  readiness  to 
proceed  to  Cape  Town,  on  being  relieved  by 
the  27th  regiment.  The  regiment,  on  its 
arrival  at  Cape  Town,  occupied  quarters 
in  the  castle  and  main  barracks,  and  furnished 
detachments  to  Simon's  Town  and  Rotten 
Island.  A  detachment  of  troops  having 
been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Port  Natal  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  take  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty,  the  72nd 
Highlanders  furnished  for  this  duty  1  captain, 
2  subalterns,  1  assistant  surgeon,  4  sergeants, 
2  drummers,  and  the  Light  Company  completed 
to  86  rank  and  file.  This  detachment,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Charteris,  military 
secretary  to  His  Excellency  Major-Genoral 
Sir    G.   Napier,    K.C.B.,    embarked    on    the 


19th  of  November  1838,  landing  at  Port 
Natal  on  the  3d  of  December,  and  were  im- 
mediately employed  in  the  erection  of  build- 
Lngs  for  the  protection  of  stores,  and  the 
construction  of  works  for  the  defence  of  the 
Post. 

The  regiment  remained  during  the  year  1839 
at  Cape  Town,  and  in  that  period  received  two 
drafts  from  the  depot  companies,  consisting  in 
all  of  1  major,  1  captain,  3  subalterns,  3 
sergeants,  and  about  170  rank  and  file.  The 
detacluuent  from  Port  Natal  returned  to  Cape 
Town  under  Captain  Jervis  of  the  72nd  on 
the  2nd  of  January  1840,  when  His  Ex- 
cellency Major-General  Sir  George  Napier, 
K.C.B.,  was  pleased  to  express  in  General 
Orders  his  entire  satisfaction  wth  their  con- 
duct during  absence  from  headquarters.  The 
regiment  had  La  September  1839  received 
orders  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  embark  for 
England,  on  being  relieved  from  home  by  the 
25th  regiment,  and  the  latter  troops  landed 
at  the  Cape  in  the  month  of  March  1840. 
Previous  to  the  regiment  embarking  for  Eng- 
land the  following  address  was  presented  to  it, 
signed  by  all  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Town  and  its  vicinity  : — 

"  To  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  private  soldiers  of  H.M.  72nd  High- 
landers. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  merchants  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cannot 
permit  the  embarkation  of  the  72nd  from  the 
shores  of  this  colony  to  take  place  without 
recording  some  expression  of  the  sense  wo  en- 
tertain of  the  general  deportment  and  estimable 
conduct  of  the  regiment  during  the  twenty-fivo 
years  it  has  been  stationed  in  this  garrison.  The 
character  of  the  72nd  Highlanders  through- 
out that  period  has  been  uniforndy  and  pc^ 
manently  marked  towards  the  public  by  good 
order,  sobriety,  and  discipline;  while  on  every 
occasion  on  which  its  assistance  has  been 
sought,  its  services  have  been  promptly, 
cheerfully,  and  effectively  rendered.  In  part- 
ing with  a  regiment  whoso  conduct  has  been 
so  exemplary,  and  in  which  many  of  as  have 
found  personal  friends,  to  whom  we  have  been 
long  and  faithfully  attached,  we  are  azixious 
to  express,  however  feebly,  before  you  quit 
the  colony,  an  acknowledgment  of  our  regrnl 
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at  your  departure,  aud  to  convey  to  you,  how 
ever  inadequately,  our  cordial  wishes  for  your 
happiness  wherever  you  may  be  stationed,  and 
that  you  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  that  dis- 
tinguished renown  which  the  72nd  High- 
landers have  so  honourably  achieved  in  the 
service  of  their  country." 

On  the  embarkation  of  the  72nd,  the  fol- 
U/wing  General  Order  was  issued  by  Major- 
Gfineral  Sir  George  Napier,  commanding  the 
forces  at  the  Cape  : — 

"His  Excellency  the  Commander-ia-Chiof 
cannot  permit  the  72nd  Highlanders  to  em- 
bark for  England,  from  the  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  which  they  have  been  sta- 
tioned for  the  long  period  of  twelve  years, 
without  his  expressing  his  marked  approba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  this  higldy-disciplined 
and  exemplary  corps  while  under  his  imme- 
diate command ;  and  from  the  reports  His  Ex- 
cellency has  received  from  Colonel  Smith,  the 
Deputy-Quartermaster-General,  under  whose 
orders  this  regiment  has  been  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  above  period,  including  a 
very  arduous  and  active  service  in  the  field, 
His  Excellency  is  enabled  to  record,  which  he 
does  with  great  satisfaction,  the  very  merito- 
rious services  of  the  72nd  Highlanders  in  what- 
ever duty  they  have  been  engaged,  whether  in 
the  field  or  in  quarters. 

"  His  Excellency  begs  to  assure  Major  Hope, 
the  officers,  non-commissioned  ofBcers,  and  sol- 
diers of  the  72nd  regiment,  that  he  wUl  ever 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  their  welfare." 

On  the  11th  of  April  1840  the  regiment 
embarked  in  two  divisions  for  England.  The 
headquarters  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  8th 
of  the  following  June,  and  marched  immedi- 
ately to  Fort  Cumberland.  The  second  divi- 
sion landed  also  at  Portsmouth  on  the  18th 
of  the  same  month,  and  proceeded  to  the  same 
place. 

On  the  1st  of  July  Colonel  Arbuthnot  joined 
and  assumed  the  command ;  and  by  a  regimen- 
tal order  of  the  same  date,  the  ten  companies 
j  were  consolidated,  the  depot  companies  being 
stationed  in  Portsmouth  at  the  period  of  the 
arrival  of  headquarters  from  the  Cape.  On  the 
6th  of  July  the  headquarters  marched  into 
Portsmouth,  and  occupied  quarters  in  that 
garrison. 


On  the  death  of  Sir  John  Hope,  the  colo- 
nelcy of  the  regiment  was  conferred  upon 
Major-General  Sir  Colin  Campbell  {not  Lord 
Clyde)  in  August  1836. 


Tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  new  colours  to  the 
72nd  —  Gibraltar  —  Barbadocs  —  Trinidad  —  Nova 
Scotia — Return  to  Europe — Embark  for  Malta— To 
the  Crimea— Home— Channel  Islands— Shorncliffe 
— Presentation  of  colours — Arrive  in  India  in  1857 — 
Shornclitfe — New  Colours— Old  Colours'  destination 
— To  Portsmouth  —  Bombay  —  Calaba  —  Guzerat — 
Tanliaria— Baroda — Ahmedabad— Deesa  —  Nussee- 
rabad— Mount  Aboo— Death  of  Major  Mackenzie  of 
Glacket  at  Burra— The  72nd  joins  Major-General 
Roberts— Operations  against  Kotah— Strength  of 
the  Force— Major  Thellusson— Sawah — Jehaspoor 
—  Bhoondee— TheChumbul— TheRajah  of  Kotah— 
Major  Burton  and  his  Sons  murdered — Kotah 
taken — Its  immense  strength — Lieutenant  Came- 
ron's gallantry— Lala — Fall  of  Kotah— Cavalry  pur- 
suit of  the  Rebels— 'Leave  Kotah  for  Neemuch— 
Mokundurra  Pass — Neemuch  again — Colonel  Parke 
commands  this  Station— Nusseerabad — Mutiny  of 
the  Army  of  Sindiah  at  Gwalior — The  Bunuas — 
Kotaria  —  Brigadier-General  Parke  —  Oodeypoor— 
Jhalra  Patun  ■—  Soosneer  —  Rajgurgh  —  Sironj — 
Sarungpoor— ludore— Bhopal— Beoar— Mungowlee 
— TheBetmih — Borassa — Bhopal  saved— Rao  Sahib 
— Tantca  Topee— The  Nerbudda  crossed  by  the 
Rebels  —  Hooshungabad  —  Churwah  —  Chicalda— 
Mhow— Indore— Chapeira — Angur— Palace  of  Cho- 
tah  Oodej-poor — Pertabghur — Operations  in  the 
Jeysulmeer  Districts  on  the  Indus— Brigadier- 
General  Parke's  Operations  north  of  KotaTi  — Tantea 
Topee  captured  and  executed — Rao  Sahib  and 
Feroze  Shah,  Prince  of  Delhi  —  Major-General 
Michel's  wonderful  Marches — Lieutenant  Vesey's 
March  of  3000  Miles— The  72nd  Medal  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Indian  Mutiny— Victoria  Cross 
conferred  on  Lieutenant  Cameron— Mhow — Indore 
— Inspections  —  Leave  Mhow — Nargaon  —  Leave 
Poonah— Return  Home — Edinburgh— Prince^Ufred 
opens  the  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences — The  72nd 
as  a  Guard  of  Honour — Inspection  by  General  F. 
\V.  Hamilton,  C.U.— Colonel  Payn,  C.B.,  com- 
mands— Aldershot — Inspection — Major  Hunter  in 
command — Manchester — Dublin — Limerick — But- 
tevant — Ordered  to  India — Proceed  to  Cork — Ap- 
pointment of  General  Arbuthnot  as  Colonel  of  the 
72nd — Arrive  at  Alexandria — Uniballah — Lieute- 
nant Thonjson's  Death — Reviewed  by  General  Lord 
Napier  of  ilagdala — Inspected  ly  Major-General 
Fraser  Tytler,  C.B.,  at  Umhallah— Kussowlee  and 
Dugshai . 

In  July  1841  the  regiment,  now  joined  by 
the  depot  companies,  proceeded  from  Ports- 
mouth to  Windsor,  where,  in  January  1842, 
it  was  presented  with  new  colours  by  Field- 
Marshal  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  the  quadrangle  of  the  castle,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Duke  ad- 
dressed the  72nd  as  follow.«  :  — 
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'  Colonel  Arbuthnot,  and  you,  gentlemen 
s,  and  you,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  72nd  HigVdand  Regiment, 
I  have  attended  here  this  day,  in  compliance 
with  the  -n-ish  of  your  commanding  officer, 
and  by  permission  of  Her  Majesty,  to  present 
to  you  your  new  colours. 

"  These  colours  liave  been  consecrated  by 
one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  our  Church, 
and  are  presented  to  you  in  the  presence  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  of  her  illustrious  and  royal 
guest,  the  Kiug  of  Prussia,  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  of  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
personages.  They  are  composed  of  the  colours 
of  the  three  nations,  and  bear  the  cipher  of 
Her  Majesty  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  your 
previous  character  and  your  present  high  state 
of  discipline,  that  you  will  guard  them  under 
every  circumstance  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power. 

"  These  colours  you  are  henceforth  to  con- 
sider as  your  head-quarters,  and  in  every  cir- 
cumstance, in  all  times  of  privation  and  dis- 
tress, you  will  look  to  them  as  your  rallying 
point ;  and  I  would  again  remind  you  that 
their  presentation  is  witnessed  hy  the  monaich 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  Europe 
— a  nation  which  boasts  of  an  amy  which 
has  heretofore  been  a  pattern  for  all  modern 
troops,  and  which  has  done  sn  much  towards 
contributing  to  the  general  pacification  of 
Europe.  And  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  show 
His  Majesty  a  regiment  in  such  high  order. 
I  have  long  known  the  72nd  Highland  Regi- 
ment. Half  a  century  has  now  nearly  elapsed 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  the 
same  army  with  them  on  the  plains  of  Hindoo- 
stan,  and  then  they  were  famous  for  their 
high  order  and  discipline.  Since  that  period 
they  have  been  engaged  in  the  conquest  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  colonies  of  the  Bri- 
tish Crown,  and  latterly  in  performing  most 
distinguished  services  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Fourteen  years  out  of  the  last  sixteen 
they  have  spent  in  foreign  service,  and,  with 
only  eighteen  months  at  home  for  their  re-for- 
mation and  their  redisciplining,  appear  in  their 
present  high  state  of  regularity  and  order.  The 
best  part  of  a  long  life  lias  been  spent  by  me  in 
barracks,  camps,  and  cantonments;  and  it  has 
been  luy  duty  as  well  as  my  inclination  always 


to  study  how  best  to  promote  the  tealiii  ana  j 
discipline  of  the  troo])s ;  and  I  have  olwayi  j 
found  it  to  be  done  only  by  paying  the  strict-  ■] 
est  regard  to  regularity  and  good  order,  with  : 
the  greatest   attonlion  to  the  orders  of  their  ' 
suiieriors.      I    address    myself    now    particu- 
larly to  the  older  soldiers,  and  wish  them  to 
understand  that  their  strict  attention  to  their 
discipline   and    respect   to   their   officers  will 
often  have  the  be.'it  effect  upon  the  younger 
soldiers ;   and   it  is,  therefore,    their  duty  to 
set  a  good   example   to   tlieir  juniors   by  so 
doing.     ]5y  tliese  means  alone  can   they  ex- 
pect to  command  the  re.^peet  and  regard  of  the 
community  among  whom  they  are  employed. 
And  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  inquire 
particularly,  and  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  the 
72nd  has  always  commanded  that  respect  and  j 
regard,  wherever  it  has  been  stationed,  to  which 
its  lugh  state  of  discipline  and  order  so  justly  j 
entitles  it. 

"  You  will,  I  am  sure,  always  recollect  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  colours  are 
now  committed  to  your  charge,  having  been 
consecrated  by  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  in  the  presence  of  Her  JIajesty, 
who  now  looks  down  upon  you,  and  of  her 
royal  visitors.  I  give  them  into  your  charge, 
confident  that  at  all  times,  under  all  circum- 
stances, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  in  ' 
all  trials  and  privations,  you  will  rally  round  j 
them,  and  protect  them  to  the  utmost  of  your ; 
power.'' 

To  this  address  Colonel  Arbuthnot  madei 
the  following  reply  : —  1 

"My  Lord  Duke,  it  would  be  highly  pre-; 
sumptuous  in  me  if  I  were  to  make  any  reply . 
to  the  address  which  your  Grace  has  delivered  j 
to  us ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  stating  that  it  is, 
impossible  for  me,  and  indeed,  I  may  add,  out  J 
of  the  power  of  any  one,  to  express  how  deeply  | 
I,  my  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  andj 
men,  feel  the  high  honour  which  has  been  con-i 
ferred  on  us  by  having  had  our  colours  pre-' 
sented  to  us  by  the  greatest  soldier  the  world| 
has  ever  seen,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  oui, 
Sovereign,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  PnissiaJ 
and  Field-Marshal  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  j 
Albert."  "  , 

In  1843  the  regiment  removed  to  Ireland.; 
where  it  remained  till  November  1844,  whei 
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it  embarked  liom  Cork  for  Gibraltar.  The 
depot  companies  remained  in  Ireland  till  Sep- 
tember 1847,  when  they  removed  to  Paisley 
in  Scotland. 

After  the  decease  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  on  the  13th  of  June  1847, 
Lieut. -General  Sir  NeQ  Douglas,  K.C.B., 
K.C.H.,  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment on  the  12th  of  the  following  July. 

Dui'ing  the  whole  of  its  service  at  Gibraltar, 
the  regiment  was  constantly  employed  in  fur- 
nishing working  parties  and  artificers  to  assist 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  line  of  fortifi- 
cations extending  from  the  Light  House  at 
Europa  Point  to  Little  Bay,  and  from  the 
New  Mole  to  Chatham  Counter-Guard.  This 
magnificent  work  was  proceeding  with  won- 
derful rapidity  when  the  regiment  left  Gib- 
raltar. 

On  the  14th  of  June  1847  it  had  been  noti- 
fied in  garrison  orders  that  the  72nd  would 
ro-ombark,  in  the  coming  autumn,  for  the 
West  Indies ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  reserve 
battalion  of  the  &7th  Regiment,  the  service 
companies  embarked  on  the  15  th  of  February 
1848  ou  board  the  "  Bombay,"  hired  trans- 
port, and  saded  on  the  18th  of  February  for 
Barbadoes,  Previous  to  the  embarkation,  the 
following  complimentary  order  was  issued  by 
his  Excellency  General  Sir  Eobert  Thomas 
Wilson,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Forces  at  Gibraltar  : — 

"  Gibraltar,  Febniary  12,  1848. 
"The  eminently  soldier-like  qualities,  the 
correct  and  zealous  performance  of  aU  duties, 
and  the  general  reputable  conduct  of  the  72u<l 
Highlanders  during  their  service  in  Gibraltar, 
entitle  them  to  the  fullest  encomiums  of  the 
General  commanding.  Wherever  the  regi- 
ment goes,  the  General  commanding  is  confi- 
dent that  it  \vill  confer  credit  on  the  profession ; 
and  on  quitting  this  station  it  leaves  an  im- 
pression of  esteem  on  the  garrison  and  the 
community  that  absence  will  neither  impair 
nor  efface." 

After  a  favourable  passage  of  twenty-three 
days,  the  regiment  arrived  in  Carhsle  Bay, 
Barbadoes,  on  the  12th  of  March  1848,  landed 
on  the  14th,  and  occupied  quarters  in  the 
Brick  Barracks,  St  Ann's.  At  this  time,  the 
CtJth  regiment,  which  had  arrived  from  Gib- 
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raltar  about  three  weeks  previously,  occupied 
the  Stone  Barracks  at  St  Ann's.  These  had 
been  vacated  in  January  by  the  88th  regiment, 
wliich  encamped  on  the  Savanna  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  been  attacked  with  yellow 
fever,  of  which  many  died,  during  December 
and  January,  including  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, Lieut.-Colonel  Phibbs.  But  the  regiment 
was  now  healthy,  and  had  proceeded  to  raUeva 
the  detachments  of  the  1 9th  regiment  in  the 
islands,  which  corps  had  assembled  at  Barba- 
does, and  thence  proceeded  to  Canada.  In 
Aprd,  however,  some  men  of  the  66th  were 
admitted  into  hospital  with  yellow  fever,  and 
several  deaths  occurred.  This  continued  until 
August,  when  the  cases  became  so  numerous, 
that  early  in  September  the  regiment  was  moved 
into  camp  in  rear  of  the  Brick  Barracks.  In 
October,  the  men  of  the  Eoyal  Artillery  were 
also  encamped  ;.  and  in  this  month  tlie  72nd, 
which  had  hitherto  been  remarkably  healthy, 
was  visited  by  this  terrible  disease.  On  the 
13th  of  October,  the  assistant-surgeon,  Dr 
Irwin,  died  of  it,  and  it  spread  very  rapidly 
among  the  men.  On  the  15  th  of  November, 
the  regiment  moved  out  of  the  Brick  Barracks 
into  tents,  erected  about  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
site  of  a  former  uaval  hospital,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  hurricane  of  1831. 
Nevertheless,  the  disease  continued  to  spread 
until  the  end  of  December  ;  and  within  the 
thi-ee  months,  12  out  of  14  officers,  26  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  177  men,  were 
attacked ;  and  of  these  4  officers,  17  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  42  men,  died.  After 
this,  however,  only  one  other  case  occurred, 
that  of  Captain  Maylan,  who  was  taken  LU  on 
the  21st  of  January,  and  expired  on  the  25  th. 

By  circular  memorandum,  dated  Horse 
Guards,  the  29th  of  January  1849,  the  regi- 
ment, being  in  the  colonies,  was  ordered  to 
be  reduced  to  770  rank  and  file. 

In  consequence  of  riots  at  St  Lucia,  a  de- 
I  tachment  of  the  72nd,  consisting  of  1  captain, 
3^  subalterns,  and  100  rank  and  file,  was  sent 
vijf  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  on  the  12th  of 
March.  When  it  arrived,  however,  order  had 
been  restored ;  but  the  detachment  remained 
at  St  Lucia,  being  quartered  at  Pigeon  Island, 
until  it  was  relieved  by  a  company  of  the  66th, 
on  the  16th  of  June. 
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In  consequence  of  a  riot  at  Trinidad,  the 
flank  companies  were  sent  off  to  that  island  at 
a  few  hours'  notice,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
and  were  afterwards  detached  to  St  Joseph's 
and  San  Fernando. 

On  the  19th  of  December  1849,  the  head- 
qr.arters  embarked  at  Barbadoes,  on  board  the 
"  Princess  Eoyal "  transport,  for  Trinidad, 
where  they  landed  on  the  24th  of  December, 
and  occupied  the  barracks  at  St  James's,  thus 
relieving  the  head-quarters  of  the  88th  Regi- 
ment. The  flank  companies  joined  and 
formed  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment  in 
the  commencement  of  January,  having  been 
relieved  by  No.  4  company. 

The  distribution  of  the  regiment  at  this 
period  was  as  follows  : — 

At  Trinidad,  Grenadier,  Liglit,  and  No.  4 

Companies. 
„   Demcrara,  No.  1  and  No.  2  Companies. 

,,    Grenada,  No.  3  Company. 

,,   Tobago,  Detachment  of  30  men. 

The  regiment  continued  detached  as  above 
until  the  12th  of  May  1851,  when  the  head- 
quarters, having  been  relieved  by  the  head- 
quarters of  the  34th  Regiment,  embarked  at 
Trinidad  for  Barbadoes,  where  they  landed  on 
the  23rd  and  again  occupied  the  Brick  Bar- 
racks ;  the  several  detachments  above  men- 
tioned having  previously  been  conveyed  there 
under  the  command  of  Major  Gaisford.  On 
the  8th  of  July,  the  regiment  having  been 
relieved  by  the  69th  regiment  from  Malta, 
embarked  on  board  H.M.S.  "Hercules"  for 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia ;  and  on  its  arrival,  on 
tlie  30tli,  marched  into  the  South  Barracks. 

On  the  8th  of  September  the  72nd  com- 
menced its  march  for  New  Brunswick  to  re- 
lieve the  97th,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month  the  head-quarters  arrived  at  Frederick- 
ton,  relieving  the  head-quarters  of  the  97th. 

On  the  1st  of  March  1854,  132  men  were 
transferred  from  the  depot  to  the  42nd  and 
79th  Highlanders,  which  corps  had  been 
ordered  to  form  part  of  the  expedition  sent  to 
the  East  against  Russia.  At  the  same  time 
an  order  was  given  that  the  recruiting  parties 
of  the  regiment  should  raise  men  for  the  corps 
sent  on  service,  so  that  at  this  time  the  72nd 
was  about  330  rank  and  file  under  the  estab- 
lishment, and  with  little  prospect  of  being  re- 
oniited  up  to  it. 


On  the  5th  of  May  1854,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Freeman  Murray  retired  from  the  command  of 
the  regiment,  having  exchanged  with  Lieut.- 
Colonel  William  Raikes  Faber.  This  officer, 
however,  never  joined,  but  on  the  23rd  of 
June  1854  he  exclianged  with  Lieut.-Colonel 
James  Eraser  of  the  36  th  Regiment. 

On  the  7th  of  October  1854,  the  service 
companies  stationed  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
under  command  of  Major  R.  P.  Sharp,  were 
ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  em- 
bark for  Europe  on  the  shortest  notice.  On 
the  12th  of  the  same  month  they  embarked 
on  board  the  steamer  "Alps"  for  conveyance  to 
Dublin,  and  landed  at  Kingston  on  the  24th, 
proceeding  at  once  by  railway  to  Limerick, 
where  they  occupied  the  New  Barracks,  the 
depot,  under  the  command  of  Major  J.  "W". 
Gaisford,  having  arrived  there  a  few  days  pre- 
viously. 

On  the  1st  of  November  1854,  Lieut.-Colo- 
nel James  Eraser  assumed  the  command  of  the 
regiment,  which  was  at  once  formed  into  twelve 
companies,  while  the  depot  and  ser^-ice  com- 
panies were  amalgamated.  On  the  23rd  a  let- 
ter was  received  from  the  Horse  Guards  desiring 
that  the  regiment  should  be  held  in  readines? 
to  embark  for  INIalta. 

On  the  1st  of  December  1854,  Lieut.-Colonel 
James  Fraser  retired  from  the  command  of  the 
72nd,  by  the  sale  of  his  commission,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Major  R.  P.  Sharp,  this  being 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy  had  been  given  in  this  regiment  for 
many  years.  On  this  day  also  the  regiment 
was  again  formed  into  eight  service  and  four 
depot  companies,  the  latter  being  under  the 
command  of  Major  J.  W.  Gaisford.  On  the 
9tla  the  service  companies  left  Limerick  by 
railway  for  Buttevant,  and  shortly  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Cork,  where  they  embarked  on 
board  H.M.S.  "Neptune,"  for  Malta,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  4th  of  January  1855,  occu- 
pying the  Floriana  Barracks. 

On  the  22nd  of  May  the  regiment  embarked, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  P. 
Sharp,  on  board  the  "  Alma  "  steamship,  and 
sailed  from  Malta  for  service  in  the  Crimea. 
The  full  strength  of  the  regiment  was,  on 
embarking — 2  field-oflicers,  8  captains,  10  lieu- 
tenants, 5  ensigns,  5  staff-oflicers,  40  sergeants. ' 
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36  corporals,  17  drummers,  and  514  privates. 
The  regiment  arrived  at  Ealaklava  on  the 
29th  of  May,  and  remained  at  anchor  outside 
the  harbour  uutil  the  S'Ist,  when  it  sailed  to 
join  the  expedition  at  Kertch,  under  Lieute- 
nant-General  Sir  George  Brown.  It  reached 
Kertch  on  the  following  day,  and  remained  on 
board  ship  until  the  10th.  While  the  regi- 
ment was  at  Kertch,  cholera  broke  out  in  a 
most  malignant  form,  and  during  the  last  six 
days  it  carried  oif  2  sergeants,  1  drummer,  and 
19  privates.  It  ceased,  however,  as  soon  as 
the  ship  left 

On  the  same  day  (the  10th  of  June)  the 
72nd  arrived  at  lialaklava,  disembarked  on  the 
13th,  encamped  that  night  on  the  plain,  and 
marched  to  the  front  of  Sebastopol  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  where  it  was  attached  to  a  brigade 
composed  of  the  3rd  and  31st  Eegiments,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Van  Straubenzee  of 
the  3rd.  On  the  15th  the  72nd  commenced 
doing  duty  in  the  trenches  of  the  right  attack. 
On  the  30th  of  tliis  month  it  was  appointed  to 
the  Higliland  brigade,  composed  of  the  42nd, 
79th,  and  93rd  Highlanders,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-General  Cameron  of  the 
42nd.  This  brigade  was  the  2nd  of  the  1st 
division;  the  other  brigade  was  that  of  the 
Guards;  the  whole  being  under  Llajor-General 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  had  the  local  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.  The  72nd  continued  doing 
duty  in  the  trenches  until  the  26th  of  August, 
on  which  day  the  Highland  brigade  was  moved 
to  Kamara  in  support  of  the  Sardinian  out- 
{  posts,  an  attack  being  expected  in  that  direc- 
1  tion,  notwithstanding  the  repidse  which  the 
:'  enemy  had  received  from  the  Fi-ench  and  Sar- 
dinian troops  at  the  Traktir«  Bridge,  on  the 
Tchernaya  Kiver,  on  the  16th  of  August  1855. 
On  the  18th  of  June  the  greater  part  of  the 
regiment  was  in  tlie  trenches  under  the  com- 
•  mand  of  Major  William  Parke,  whOe  the  re- 
maining few  were  stationed  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.-Colonel  Sharp,  in  rear  of  the  21 -gun 
;  battery.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  however, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Sharp,  having  obtained  sick- 
leave  of  absence  to  England,  handed  over  the 
command  of  the  72nd  to  IMajor  Parke. 

_  '  Traktir,  a  frequent  name  of  villiiges  and  towis 
m  the  Crimea,  simjily  means  village.  Kutor  lb  a 
farm. 


It  should  be  mentioned  that,  on  the  22nd 
of  June,  a  second  lieutenant-colonel  and  4  cap- 
tains, with  the  proportionate  number  of  sub- 
alterns, were  added  to  the  establishment  of  the 
regiment,  which,  by  a  War-Office  circular  of 
the  20th  of  August,  was  now  fixed  at  16  com- 
panies, consisting  of  1  colonel,  2  lieutenant- 
colonels,  2  majors,  16  captains,  26  lieutenants, 
14  ensigns,  7  staff-officers,  109  sergeants,  100 
corporals,  47  drummers  and  pipers,  and  1900 
privates. 

On  the  16tb  of  July,  a  draft,  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  Captain  Cecil  Rice,  composed  of  3 
subalterns,  1  staff-officer,  3  sergeants,  2  drum- 
mers, and  245  rank  and  file,  joined  from  the 
depot  of  the  regiment,  among  whom  was  a 
large  proportion  of  volunteers  from  other  corps. 
After  these  had  been  in  camp  and  done  duty 
in  the  trenches  for  about  a  fortnight,  cholera 
broke  out  again  in  the  regiment,  and  carried 
off  35  men  belonging,  with  only  one  exception, 
to  the  last  draft.  This  terrible  disease  lasted 
about  six  weeks. 

The  brigade  marched  from  the  camp  at  Ka. 
mara,  on  the  8th  of  September,  to  the  trenches, 
and  occupied  the  3rd  parallel  during  the  time 
the  French  stormed  and  took  the  Malakoff 
Tower  and  works,  and  during  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  the  English  to  take  the  Eedan, 
Between  4  and  5  o'clock  that  afternoon,  the 
72nd  was  ordered  to  the  6th  parallel,  liolding 
the  part  of  it  situated  in  front  of  the  Eedan, 
and  was  to  have  led  the  storming  party  in  an- 
other attack  on  the  Eedan  at  daylight  on  the 
9th  of  September,  had  not  the  Eussians  evacu- 
ated the  south  side  of  Sevastopol  during  the 
night.  How  masterly  their  retreat  was  is  well 
known. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  Lieutenant-General 
Simpson,  soon  afterwards  resigned.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  the  supreme  command  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Eaglan,  in  June  1855,  and 
soon  after  the  fall  of  Sevastopol  was  succeeded 
by  Major-General  Codrington. 

Quarter-Master  John  Macdonald,of  the  72nd, 
was  wounded  by  a  Minie  bullet  on  the  8th,  soon 
after  the  regiment  entered  the  trenches,  and 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  on  the  16th 
of  September.  In  him  the  regiment  lost  a 
most  useful,  active,  and  intelligent  officer. 
The  losses  of  the   regiment  on  the  8th  wen' 
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slight — 1  private  killed,  1  sergeant,  2  corpo- 
rals, and  16  privates  wounded. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Gaisford  arrived  from  England,  and  assumed 
command  of  the  regiment  from  Major  Parke. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Gaisford  returned  to  England, 
however,  at  the  end  of  October,  having  retired 
from  the  service  by  the  sale  of  his  commission, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.-Colonel  William 
Parke,  who  again  assumed  the  command  of  the 
regiment.  From  this  time  the  72nd  was  con- 
stantly employed  on  fatigue  duty,  carrying  up 
wooden  huts  from  Balaklava,  as  it  had  been  de- 
cided that  the  Higliland  brigade, — which  had 
been  joined  by  the  1st  and  2nd  battalions  of 
the  Eoyal  Eegiment,  and  the  92nd  High- 
landers from  Gibraltar, — should  now  be  made 
into  the  Highland  division.  The  2nd  brigade 
consisted  of  the  Eoyal  Eegiment,  the  71st 
Highland  Light  Infantry  (at  Kertch),  and  the 
72nd  Highlanders,  under  Brigadier-General 
Home,  C.B.,  of  the  20th  Eegiment,  and  was 
qnartered  near  Kamara  during  the  -winter. 

On  the  3d  of  October  1855,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  suddenly  left  for  England,  the  com- 
mand of  the  division  devolving  on  Brigadier- 
General  Cameron,  C.B,,  of  the  1st  brigade, 
■who  obtained  the  local  rank  of  major-general 
on  being  confirmed  in  the  command.  Tem- 
porarily, he  was  succeeded  in  the  command 
of  the  1st  brigade  by  Colonel  M.  Atherley  of 
the  9  2d  Highlanders. 

On  the  11th  of  November  1855,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Codrington,  K.C.B.,  succeeded  General 
Simpson  in  command  of  the  army,  -with  the 
local  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

On  the  12th  of  October  the  regiment  had 
moved  into  huts  in  their  new  encampment  for 
the  winter,  the  situation  being  most  favourable, 
well  sheltered,  with  good  water,  and  plenty  of 
wood  for  fueL  This  spot  had  been  occupied  by 
Turkish  troops  during  the  summer.  The  win- 
ter, during  part  of  December,  January,  and 
February,  was  severe,  with  unusually  rapid 
variations  of  temperature.  The  regiment, 
nevertheless,  continued  remarkably  healthy, 
being  well  fed  and  admirably  clothed,  besides 
having  received  a  field  allowance  of  Gd.  per 
diem  of  extra  pay. 

The  first  issue  of  silver  medals  for  the 
Crimea  took  place  on  Uie  12tb.  of  December 


1855.  A  large  number  of  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  private  soldiers,  received 
distinctions. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  returned  to  the  Crimea 
on  the  15th  of  February  1856,  and  was  ap 
pointed  to  the  command  of  a  corps  d'arm^e, 
which,  however,  was  never  collected  or  em 
bodied. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  it  appeared  in  general 
orders  that  an  armistice  had  been  signed, 
the  conditions  of  which  were  :  a  suspension  of 
arms ;  that  the  river  Tchernaya,  from  the  ruins 
of  the  village  of  Tchernaya  to  Sevastopol, 
should  be  the  boundary  line,  and  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  cross  the  river.  On 
the  30th,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in 
Paris ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  AprU  salutes  were 
fired  to  annoimce  and  commemorate  the  peace 
of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Crimea.  The  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  country 
was  soon  opened,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
officers  of  the  British  army  took  advantage 
of  the  permission. 

On  the  1 7th  of  AprU  a  review  of  the  British 
army  was  held  on  the  heights  in  front  of 
Sevastopol  in  honour  of  General  Liiders,  the 
Eussian  Commander-in-Chief  at  that  time. 
Marshal  Pelissier,  Le  Due  de  Malakoff,  and  the 
Sardinian  Commander-in-Chief,  were  present. 
The  British  cavalry  were  all  at  Scutari,  with 
the  exception  of  the  11th  Hussars,  who  had 
wintered  there. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  the  army  began 
to  embark  from  the  Crimea ;  and  on  the  15th 
the  72nd  was  ordered  from  the  camp  near  the 
mountain  gorge  leading  into  the  valley  of 
Vernutka,  which  extends  in  the  direction  of 
Baidar  into  Kadikoi,  the  other  regiments  of 
the  Highland  division  having  embarked  for 
England.  On  the  16th  of  June  the  72nd 
marched  into  Kadikoi,  and  occupied  huts, 
being  attached  to  the  brigade  under  Brigadier- 
General  Warren.  It  was  employed  on  fatigues, 
shipping  stores,  &c.,  from  Balaklava,  until  it 
embarked  and  sailed  for  England  in  H.M.S. 
"  Sanspareil."  After  a  most  favourable  pas- 
sage, the  "  Sanspareil "  anchored  off  Spithead 
on  the  29th  of  July. 

The  72ud  disembarked  on  the  31st  of  July, 
at  Portsmouth,  proceeding  on  the  same  day  to 
the  camp  at  Aldershot :   and  on  the   1st  of 
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A'Jgust,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Parke,  it  was  inspected  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen.  The  regiment  paraded  in 
the  grounds  attached  to  the  Eoyal  I'avilion, 
and  Her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
express  her  entire  approbation  of  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  steadiness  of  the  men  imder 
arms. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  72nd  High- 
landers were  inspected  by  H.K.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  General  Commanding  in  Chief, 
who  expressed  himself  as  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  appearance  and  soldierlike  bearing  of 
the  men. 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  head- 
quarters of  this  regiment,  consisting  of  the 
flank  companies,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  left  Alder- 
,hot  by  railroad  for  Portsmouth,  and  embarked 
that  afternoon  for  Guernsey,  disembarking  on 
the  28th.  The  men  were  dispersed  in  detach- 
ments OYer  the  whole  island.  The  regiment 
was  thus  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  position, 
being  divided  into  so  many  small  detachments 
after  a  lengthened  period  of  nearly  twelve 
years'  foreign  service,  during  a  great  part  of 
which  they  had  been  similarly  dispersed.  A 
new  system,  however,  was  adoptetl  of  con- 
solidating the  depots  of  aU  regiments,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  into  battahons,  under 
Heutenant-colonels  or  colonels.  In  accordance 
with  this  regulation,  the  four  companies  of  the 
72nd  were  ordered  from  Paisley  to  Fort 
George,  to  be  formed  into  a  battalion  -with  those 
of  the  71st  and  the  92nd  Highlanders,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor, 
late  second  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  79th 
Highlanders. 

On  the  22nd  of  April  1857,  the  head 
quarters,  with  grenadier  and  light  companies 
of  the  regiment,  left  Guernsey,  and  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  the  following  morning ;  thence  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  Shomcliffe  Camp.  The  detach- 
ment from  Alderney,  under  Major  Mackenzie, 
had  arrived  on  the  21st,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  regiment  arrived  on  the  27th,  und'^r  Major 
Thellusson.  Before  leaving  the  island  of  Guern- 
sey, however,  the  following  address  vrss  pre- 
sented to  the  regiment  from  the  Bailiff,  on 
hehaU  of  the  Royal  Court  of  the  island  :— 
"Guernsey,  Aitril  22,  1857. 

"Sir, — I  have  the  honour,  on  behalf  of  the 


Royal  Court  of  the  island,  to  express  tne 
regret  that  it  feels  at  the  departure  of  the 
72nd  Highlanders.  The  inhabitants  of 
Guernsey  rejoiced  at  receiving  on  their  shores 
a  corps  which  had  borne  its  part  in  maintain- 
ing in  the  Crimea  the  glory  of  the  British 
arms.  The  soldierlike  bearing  of  the  men, 
and  the  friendly  dispositions  that  they  have 
so  generally  evinced,  wiU  long  be  borne  in 
mind  by  all  classes  of  society.  To  the  officers 
the  acknowledgments  of  the  Royal  Court  are 
more  especially  due,  for  their  ready  co-opera- 
tion with  the  civil  power,  and  their  constant 
endeavour  to  promote  a  good  understanding 
with  the  inhabitants.  In  giving  expression  to 
the  feelings  of  consideration  and  esteem  enter- 
tained by  the  Royal  Court  towards  yourself 
and  the  corps  under  your  command,  I  have 
the  further  gratification  of  adding  that  wher- 
ever the  service  of  their  country  may  call 
them,  in  peace  or  in  war,  the  72nd  High- 
landers may  feel  assured  that  the  best  wishes 
of  the  people  of  Guernsey  will  ever  attend 
them. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Peter  Stafford  CAiEY, 

"  Bailiff  of  Guernsey. 

"To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parke, 
"  Commanding  72nd  Highlanders." 


The  72nd  regiment  remained  in  camp  at 
Shorncliife  during  the  summer  of  1857.  On 
the  5th  of  August  an  order  of  readiness  was 
received  for  the  immediate  embarkation  of  the 
regiment  for  India,  the  establishment  of  the 
regiment  to  be  augmented  to  1 200  rank  and 
file.  On  the  24th  the  72nd  were  inspected  at 
Shorncliffe  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
General  Commanding  in  Chief,  who  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  present  the  regiment  with 
new  colours.  The  regiment  received  H.RH. 
in  line,  with  the  usual  royal  salute.  The  new 
colours,  placed  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the 
■ino,  were  then  consecrated  by  the  chaplain  of 
'  the  brigade,  the  Rev.  J.  Parker,  and  were  re- 
I  ceivod  from  the  hands  of  H.RH.  by  Lieute- 
j  nants  Brov,-nlo'.7  and  Richardson,  who  then, 
;  accompanied  by  the  grenadier  company,  under 
j  Captain  Rice,  trooped  the  new  colours  up 
and  down  the  line,  the  old  colours  having 
I  been    cased   and    carried  off  with   the   usual 
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honours.^  The  regiment  was  then  formed  into 
three  sidea  of  a  square,  and  addressed  by  H.  R.  H. , 
who  passed  the  highest  encomiums  upon  its 
conduct,  discipline,  and  appearance.  The  regi- 
ment then  marched  past  in  slow  and  quick 
time,  and  went  through  several  manoeuvres 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  H.R.H., 
who  was  again  pleased  to  express  to  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Parke,  in  command  of  the  regiment, 
his  entire  and  unqualified  approbation. 

On  the  26th,  the  first  detachment  of  the 
72nd,  consisting  of  296  men  and  14  officers, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Thellusson,  left 
Shorncliffe  for  Portsmouth,  and  the  same  day 
embarked  in  the  "  MatUda  Atheling,"  for 
Bombay.  On  the  4th  of  September,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  regiment,  consisting  of 
the  grenadier.  No.  4,  and  the  light  companies, 
under  Lieut. -Colonel  Parke,  left  Shorncliffe 
for  Portsmouth,  and  embarked  in  the  screw 
steamer  "  Scotia "  for  Bombay  also,  sailing  on 
the  8th  of  the  same  month.  The  "  Scotia  " 
anchored  in  Bombay  harbour  on  the  9  th  of 
December,  head-quarters  lauding  the  next  day, 
and  occupying  the  barracks  at  Calaba. 

On  the  28tli  of  December  the  steamer 
"  Prince  Albert,"  with  a  detachment  of  tliree 
companies  of  tliis  regiment,  under  Major  Mac- 
kenzie, and  on  the  5th  of  January  1858  the 
"  Matilda  Atheling  "  arrived.  The  whole  regi- 
ment was  now  together  in  Calaba,  four  com- 
panies being  encamped  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  William  Parke. 

The  strength  of  the  regiment  in  January 
1858  was — 3  field  officers,  10  captains,  19 
subalterns,  8  staff-officers,  58  sergeants,  18 
drummers  and  fifers,  41  corporals,  and  766 
privates,  making  a  total  of  923. 

On  the  31st  of  December  the  regiment  was 
placed  under  orders  for  Goojerat,  and  on  the 
14th  of  January  1858  it  embarked  on  board 
the  East  India  Company's  steamers  "Auck- 
land "  and  "  Berenice  "  for  the  Bay  of  Cambay, 
and  disembarked  at  Tankaria,  Bunder,  on  the 
17  th.  On  the  following  day  it  left  Tankaria 
for  Baroda,  which  it  reached  on  the  23rd, 
where  200  men  were  detained  by  the  British 
resident   at    the    court    of    the    Guicowar   of 


'  These  old  colours  were  sent  to  Keith  Stewart 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Bralian  Castle,  near  Dingwall, 
Ross'Shire. 


Baroda  and  Goojerat,  in  case  of  force  being 
required  in  the  disarming  of  the  people.  Not- 
withstanding the  constant  exposure  and  severe 
marching  to  which  these  detacliments  were  ' 
subjected,  the  men  throughout  the  whole  regi- 
ment continued  very  healthy.  ' 

The  two  companies  of  the  regiment  which 
had    been   left  in   Bombay   soon  joined   the 
others   at    Baroda,    although    they   were  not 
kept  together,  but  were  moved  by  companies 
from   village  to  village,  collecting  arms   and 
carrying  out  executions.     The  remaining  six 
companies    of  the   regiment   left   Baroda   on 
the    23rd  of  January,  and  reached  Ahmeda-  ; 
bad  on  the  31st,  and  Deesa  on  the  13th  of  ' 
February.       The    climate   at    this    season    is 
favourable  to  marching,  the  nights  and  early 
mornings  being  cold ;  so  that  the  men  suffered 
little  from  fatigue,  and  remained  in  excellent 
health,  although  recently  landed  after  a  long  ; 
voyage.     On  the  15th  of  this  month,  the  regi-  I 
ment  left  Deesa  for  Nusseerabad ;  and  on  the  | 
18th  a  few  delicate  men  of  the  regiment  were  1 
left  at  Mount   Aboo,  the   sanitarium   station  ! 
for  European  troops  in  this  command  ;  these  ' 
were  to  rejoin  as  soon  as  the  regiment  should  I 
return  into  quarters.  j 

On  the  5th  of  March  1858,  at  a  village 
called  BeawT,  the  regiment  sustained  a  great  loss 
by  the  death,  from  small-pox,  of  Major  Mac- 
kenzie, the  senior  major  of  the  regiment,  and 
an  officer  held  in  universal  e.steem.  After 
this  depressing  incident,  every  precautionary 
measure  was  taken,  and  tliis  dreadfid  disease 
did  not  spread.  The  regiment  reached  Nus- 
seerabad on  the  8th,  where  it  joined  the 
division  under  Major-General  Roborts,  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Service,  dBSlinod  foi 
the  field-service  in  Rajpootinah,  but  more 
especially  for  operations  against  the  city  of 
Kotah.  The  cantonment  of  Nusseerabad  no 
longer  remained,  having  been  laid  in  ruius 
by  the  mutineers.  The  force  here  collected 
consisted  of  one  troop  of  Horse  Artillery 
(Bombay),  two  batteries  Bombay  Artillery, 
18  heavy  siege-train  guns  of  different  calibres, 
one  company  R.E.,  one  company  Bombay 
Sappers,  four  small  mountain-train  gims  (mor- 
tars), let  rec;iment  of  Bombay  Lancers,  a 
strong  detachment  of  Sind  irregular  horso 
I  (Jacob's),  A  dolachment  of  Goojerat  irregular 
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horse,  ILM.'s  72ud  Highlanders,  the  83rd  and 
95th  regiments,  the  10th  and  1:2  th  Native  In- 
fantry. This  force  was  divided  into  cue 
cavalry  and  two  infantry  brigades,  the  cavalry 
under  Colonel  Smith,  3rd  Dragoon  Guards, 
who  had  not  joined.  The  first  infantry 
brigade  was  under  Colonel  Macan  of  the 
Company's  service,  and  consisted  of  H.M.'s 
95th  Kegiment,  a  wing  of  H.M.'s  83rd,  with 
the  10th  and  12th  Native  Infantry.  The 
second  Infantry  Brigade,  under  Lieut. -Colonel 
Parke  of  the  72nd  Highlanders,  consisted  of 
Her  Majesty's  72nd,  a  wing  of  tlie  S3rd,  and 
the  13th  regiment  native  infantry,  which  latter 
regiment  joined  on  the  march  to  Kotah,  hav- 
ing marched  from  Hyderabad  in  Sind.  A 
second  troop  of  Bombay  Horse  Artillery  like- 
wise joined  the  division  from  Sind  after  its 
departure  from  Nusseerabad.  All  the  artillery 
of  the  force  was  under  Lieut. -Colonel  Price, 
E.A. 

The  cavalry  was  placed  temporarily  under 
the  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Owen,  of  the 
1st  Bombay  Lancers.  This  force  was  soon  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  Her  Majesty's  Sth 
Hussars  and  two  squadrons  of  the  2nd  Bom- 
bay Cavalry. 

On  the  nth  of  March,  the  72nd,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Thellusson,  who  had 
succeeded  Lieut.-Colouel  Parke,  the  first  being 
OQa  day  in  advance,  left  Nusseerabad  with 
the  Second  brigade,  en  route  to  Kotah,  a  dis- 
tance of  112  mUes.  The  principal  places 
passed  ihroiigh  were  Sawoor,  strongly  fortified ; 
Jiiajpoor,  a  atraggling,  ill-defended  town ;  and 
Bhuondoo.  This  last  was  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion, siljated  on  tho  face  of  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, api.Toached  on  one  side  through  a 
narrow  wir.ding  gorge,  capable  of  being  de- 
fended with  ease.  This  gorge  or  narrow  val- 
ley runs  below  the  city  of  Bhoondee,  and 
opens  out  into  a  vast  plain  overlooked  by  the 
city  and  castle.  Bhoondee  is  surrounded  by 
substantially-built  irregular  walls,  bastions 
and  defences  extending  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  on  whose  side  this  cuiious,  interest- 
ing, and  beautiful  city  is  built.  Here  the 
second  brigade  joined  the  first,  only  two  days' 
march  from  Kotah. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  the  di-isi&n  reached 
Kotah,  and  encamped  on  the  left  baric  af  the 


river  Chumbul,  opposite  the  city ;  but  it  was 
subsequently  forced  to  shift  its  position  more 
to  the  rear,  to  avoid  the  enemy's  artillery,  the 
round-shot  from  which  reached  the  camp. 
The  72ud  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
line  of  the  encampment,  and  the  cavalry  on 
the  extreme  left,  the  whole  army  being  ex- 
actly opposite  the  city,  and  parallel  with  the 
river. 

The  immediate  cause  of  these  operations 
against  Kotah  was  as  follows : — The  Eajah 
of  Kotah  had  always  professed  himself  an 
ally  of  the  British  Government,  and  for  many 
years  a  British  Kesident  had  been  attached 
to  his  court ;  but  when  the  mutiny  at  Nee- 
much  broke  out  among  the  Bengal  troops, 
the  British  Eesident,  Major  Burton,  had  left 
Kotah  for  a  short  time  for  some  purpose. 
During  his  absence,  however,  the  Rajah 
warned  Major  Burton  against  returning  to 
Kotah,  as  the  inhabitants  had  joined  the 
rebellion,  and  considerable  numbers  of  muti- 
neers from  Nusseerabad,  Mundesoor,  and  Nee- 
much,  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  city. 
Nevertheless,  INIajor  Burton  returned  to  Kotah, 
and  with  his  two  sons  was  barbarously  mur- 
dered. The  Kajah  refused  to  join  his  subjects 
against  the  British  Government,  shut  himself 
up  in  his  palace,  which  was  situated  in  one  of 
the  strongly  fortified  quarters  of  the  city,  and 
was  regularly  besieged  by  his  own  subjects, 
now  aided  by  their  fellow  rebels,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring states  of  Rajpootanah.  To  avenge  tha 
murder  of  the  British  Resident,  and  to  inquire 
into,  and  if  necessary  punish,  the  conduct  of 
the  Eajah,  were  the  primary  objects  of  the 
expedition,  of  which  the  72nd  regiment  now 
formed  a  part. 

On  the  2-lth  of  March,  two  batteries  were 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Chumbul,  one  on 
the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the 
British  position.  On  these  the  enemy  opened 
a  steady  and  well-directed  fii-e.  On  the  26th, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Rajah,  Major-General 
Roberts  placed  a  body  of  troops  in  the  en- 
trenched quarter  of  the  city,  which  was  still 
in  the  Rajah's  possession ;  while  200  men  of 
Her  Majesty's  83rd  regiment  and  the  rifle 
company  of  the  13th  Native  Infantry  crossed 
avpi  the  rivex.  On  the  27th,  28tli,  and  29th. 
pi-oparatious  were  made  for  bringing  over  somo 
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of  the  heavy  ordnance  and  mortars  to  be  placed 
in  position  within  the  Rajah's  quarters,  as  it 
bad  been  decided  by  the  Major-General  to 
assault  the  enemy's  portion  of  the  city  on  the 
30th,  after  a  few  hours'  heavy  fire  from  all  the 
guns  and  mortars.  Accordingly,  at  two  o'clock 
A.M.  of  that  day,  three  columns  of  500  men 
each  passed  over  in  large,  square,  flat-bot- 
tomed boats  into  the  Rajah's  city ;  the  re- 
serve was  under  Colonel  Macan.  The  lead- 
ing column  of  the  assault,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Raimes,  of  the  95th,  was  composed  of 
260  men  of  the  72nd  and  250  of  the  13th 
Native  Infantry ;  the  second  column,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Holmes,  of  the  12th  Native 
Infantry,  of  a  similar  number  of  Her  Majesty's 
95th  regiment,  with  the  10th  regiment  of 
Native  Infantry  ;  the  third  column,  of  200  of 
the  83rd,  with  the  12th  Native  Infantry. 

The  column  to  which  the  72nd  belonged 
took  up  its  position  in  the  rear  of  a  wall  which 
separated  the  Rajah's  quarters  from  that  part 
of  the  city  held  by  the  rebels,  close  to  the 
Hunnyman  Bastion.  The  design  was  to  blow 
open  a  gap  in  the  wall  sufficiently  large  to 
.I'lmit  of  the  72nd  making  a  rush  through  it 
upon  the  enemy ;  the  engineers,  however,  found 
the  wall  too  solid  to  admit  of  a  successful 
result,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  the  Kittenpole  Gate,  which 
had  been  strongly  built  up.  This  was  in- 
stantly blown  out  by  the  engineers,  and  the 
column,  headed  by  the  72nd  under  Major 
Thellusson,  rushed  through,  and  turned  im- 
mediately to  the  right,  under  cover  of  a  party 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
Rajah's  quarters.  But  little  resistance  was 
offered,  and  the  advance  of  the  column  was 
rapid,  the  principal  object  of  attack  being  a 
bastion  called  the  Zooraivoor,  on  the  outer 
walls  of  the  city.  On  the  approach  of  the 
column,  a  few  shots  were  fired  by  matchlock- 
men,  but  Enfield  rifles  cleared  the  way ;  and 
on  the  72nd  reaching  the  bastion,  most  of 
the  enemy  had  fled,  while  some,  throwing 
themselves  from  the  ramparts,  were  dashed  to 
pieces  at  the  bottom.  The  column  then  pro- 
ceeded along  the  top  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
city  as  far  as  the  Soorjpole  Gate,  one  of  the 
principal  entrances,  through  which  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  enemy  was   making  a 


precipitate  retreat ;  the  gateway  was  at  once 
taken  possession  of,  and  the  column  rushed 
into  the  city  itself.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
the  regiment  left  the  walls  than  the  matcb- 
lock-men  opened  fire  from  a  strongly-buiU 
stone  house,  facing  the  gateway,  an  entrance 
into  which  was  attempted  by  Lieutenant 
Cameron  of  the  72nd  with  a  small  party 
of  men.  This  officer  in  a  very  gallant  manner 
dashed  up  a  narrow  passage  and  stair-case 
leading  into  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
when  he  was  met  by  a  determined  band  of 
rebels,  headed  by  "  The  Lalla,"  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  rebels.  Lieutenant 
Cameron  was  cut  down  and  severely  wounded, 
while  one  man  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and 
one  of  the  83rd,  who  happened  to  be  with  the 
party,  were  kiUed,  and  one  of  the  72Qd  was 
wounded.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parke  deemed 
it  expedient  not  to  risk  more  lives  in  the  nar- 
row, dark,  and  intricate  passages  of  the  build- 
ing ;  and  accordingly  he  ordered  the  company 
of  Royal  Engineers  to  lay  powder-bags  and 
effect  an  opening  by  that  means ;  this  was 
immediately  done,  and  some  of  these  de- 
termined fanatics  were  destroyed  by  the  explo- 
sion, the  remainder  being  slain  by  the  troops. 
A  few  other  instances  of  dfsperate  resistance 
occurred,  but  anything  like  united,  deter- 
mined opposition  was  nowhere  encountered. 

The  other  two  columns  had  been  equally 
successful,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  30th  of 
]\Iarch  1858  the  city  of  Kotah,  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  in  India,  was  in  possession 
of  the  British.  Upwards  of  70  guns  of 
various  calibres,  some  very  heavy,  besides  a 
vast  amount  of  powder  and  war  material,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  captors.  The  escape  of 
the  rebels  was  unfortunately  not  intercepted 
by  the  cavalry.  On  the  31st,  the  detachment 
of  the  72nd  was  relieved  by  a  party  of  the 
regiment  which  bad  remained  in  camp. 

The  casualties  of  the  72nd  on  the  30th 
were  few,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
victory.  One  officer.  Lieutenant  Cameron, 
was  wounded,  and  one  private  kiUed  and  eight 
wounded.  The  victory  was  gained  by  a  clever 
flank  movement,  which  turned  the  enemy's 
position  and  rendered  their  defences  useless 
This  point  in  tactics,  the  rebels  never  suffi- 
ciently attended  to,  and  consequently  repeatedli 
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lost  battles  by  ailowing  their  flanks  to  be 
turned. 

On  the  18th  of  April  the  72nd  left  Kotah, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  May  the  regiment  reached 
Neemuch,  having  on  the  march  from  Kotah 
passed  through  the  Mokundurra  Pass,  a  long 
narrow  valley  between  two  ranges  of  hiUs, 
easily  rendered  formidable  by  a  small  number 
of  men,  and  unfortunately  known  in  Indian 
history  for  Colonel  Monson's  disastrous  retreat 
thence.  At  Neemuch,  new  barracks  were  uearly 
completed  for  the  men,  but  no  accommodation 
of  any  kind  for  officers.  I^othing  but  a  mass 
of  ruins  remained  of  this  once  extensive  can- 
tonment, which  had  been  completely  destroyed 
by  the  mutineers  of  the  Bengal  Army,  who 
had  been  quartered  here. 

The  force  at  Neemuch  now  consisted  of 
a  wing  of  the  2nd  Bombay  Cavalry,  six  guns 
i?f  Bombay  field  artUlery,  one  company  of 
Royal  Engineers,  one  company  of  Royal  Artil- 
lery without  guns,  the  72nd  Highlanders,  one 
company  of  Her  Majesty's  95th  regiment,  and 
one  wing  of  the  Bombay  Native  Infantry. 
The  remainder  of  the  division  was  at  Nus- 
seerabad,  with  the  exception  of  a  column 
under  Colonel  Smith  of  the  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards,  consisting  of  a  wing  of  the  8tli 
Hussars,  a  wing  of  the  1st  Bombay  Lancers, 
one  troop  Bombay  Horse  Artillery  (Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Blake's),  Her  Majesty's  95th  Regi. 
ment,  and  a  Xative  Infantry  Regiment,  which 
had  been  detached  co  Goonah,  to  keep  open 
the  communications  between  Jhansee  and 
Indoor  in  the  rear  of  Sir  Hugli  Rose's  division. 

The  72nd  was  now  once  more  in  quarters. 
The  conduct,  discipline,  and  health  of  the 
men  from  the  time  of  their  landing  in  India 
was  quite  unexceptionable,  the  regiment  re- 
maining perfectly  efficient  in  every  sense, 
though  considerably  under  the  proper  number 
of  its  establishment.  The  recruiting,  how- 
ever, at  the  depot  quarters  at  Aberdeen  proved 
most  satisfactory. 

The  regiment  continued  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Thellusson,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Parke  having  been  appointed  to  command  tlin 
station  at  Neemuch. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  four  companies  of  the 
regiment  were  suddenly  ordered  to  X ussft<jr?,bad 
under  Major  Rocke,  in  consequence  of   iha 


mutiny  of  the  main  body  of  the  army  belong- 
ing to  Sindhiah  of  Gwalior.  On  the  20th 
of  June  this  detachment  of  the  regiment 
reached  Nusseerabad,  and  immediately  took 
the  fif-ld  witli  a  strong  column  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Roberts.  This  force 
consisted  of  one  troop  Bombay  Horse  Artil- 
lery, a  wing  of  Her  Majesty's  8th  Hussars, 
a  wing  of  the  1st  Bombay.  Cavalry,  and  some 
Belooch  Horse,  a  detachment  of  Her  Majesty's 
72nd  Highlanders,  Her  Majesty's  83rd  regi- 
ment, a  regiment  of  native  infantry,  four 
9-pounder  guns  Bombay  Artillery,  and  a  small 
siege  train. 

Major-General  Roberts  proceeded  with  the 
column  in  the  direction  of  Jeypoor  to  cover 
and  protect  that  city,  which  was  threatened 
by  a  large  array  of  rebels  under  the  Rao 
Sahib  and  Tantea  Topee.  These  two  noted 
leaders,  after  the  capture  of  Gwalior  in  Juno 
by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  crossed  the  river  Chumbul 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Kerowlee  Dis- 
trict, at  the  head  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  entered  tlio  Jeypoor  territory.  On 
the  advance,  however,  of  Major-General  Roberts, 
tho  enemy  turned  south,  marclied  on  the  city 
of  Tonk,  pillaged  the  suburbs,  capturing  four 
field-pieces,  and  in  good  order,  on  the  approach 
of  the  British  troop?,  made  a  rapid  retreat  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  to  Bhooudoo. 

Major-General  Roberts  nowdetachod  a  small 
force,  composed  of  horse-artUlery,  cavalry,  and 
the  four  comp.nnics  of  72nd  Highlanders, 
besides  some  native  infantry,  to  take  up  tlio 
pursuit ;  but  owing  to  excessive  rains,  this 
service  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  the 
men  were  exposed  to  unusual  hardships  and 
privations.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  weather 
that,  for  several  days  consecutively,  not  even 
the  rebels  could  move. 

On  the  llth  of  August,  Major-General 
Roberts,  after  a  rapid  succession  of  forced 
marches,  came  up  with  the  enemy  near  tho 
village  of  Kattara  on  tho  Bunas  river,  a 
few  miles  north  of  tho  city  of  Oodeypoor, 
where  the  rebels  had  taken  up  a  good  posi- 
tion. On  the  advance  of  the  hussars  and 
liorse  artLUery,  they  abandoned  their  guns 
and  fled ;  their  loss,  it  was  ca'culated,  having 
exceeded  1000  men  kilied. 

Simultaneously  with  these  operations,  a 
4  A 
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column,  mcludicg  330  rank  and  file  of  the 
regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parke, 
recently  appointed  Brigadier  of  the  1st  Class, 
moved  out  from  Neemuch  to  co-operate  ■with 
Major-General  Roberts  in  the  direction  of 
Odeypoor,  the  head-quarters.  On  the  18th 
of  this  month,  the  column  under  Brigadier 
Parke  received  orders  to  pursue  the  scattered 
and  fugitive  rebel  forces,  and  was  reinforced 
by  the  head-quarters  and  a  wing  of  the  1 3th 
Regiment  Native  Infantry,  a  wing  of  H.M. 
8th  Hussars,  250  Belooch  horse,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  Goojerat  irregular  cavalry.  Not- 
withstanding the  utmost  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  pursuing  column,  the  enemy  completely 
outstripped  it  by  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
of  their  flight.  They  took  a  direct  easterly 
course  between  the  rivers  Bunas  and  Bairas, 
retreating  into  the  mountains  and  rocky  fast- 
nesses to  the  north  of  Chittoor,  proceeding 
as  far  as  the  Chumbul  river,  which  they 
crossed  on  the  23rd  of  August,  without  being 
intercepted  by  the  pursuing  column.  This, 
probably,  would  not  have  happened  had  not 
the  information  supplied  by  the  political 
authorities  been  incorrect.  On  the  evening 
of  the  23rd,  Brigadier  Parke  reached  the 
Chumbul ;  but  he  was  unable  to  cross  on 
account  of  the  rapid  swelling  of  the  stream 
and  the  completely  worn-out  condition  of 
the  cavalry  that  had  been  detached  from 
Major-General  Roberts's  column  for  the  pur- 
suit. The  force  accordingly  returned,  reach- 
ing Neemuch  on  the  28th,  the  infantry  having 
marched  upwards  of  220  miles  between  the 
11th  and  23rd  of  August. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  the  Neemuch  or 
2nd  Brigade  of  the  Rajpootanah  Field  Force 
was  again  ordered  to  take  the  field,  under 
ihe  command  of  Brigadier  Parke.  This  force 
consisted  of  200  men  of  the  2nd  Bombay 
Light  Cavalry ;  one  troop  8th  Hussars ;  one 
company  11th  Royal  Engineers;  500  of  the 
72nd  Highlanders,  under  Major  Thellusson  ; 
four  9-pounder  guns,  Bombay  Artillery ;  two 
mountain-train  mortars  ;  two  siege-train  mor- 
tars ;  and  450  of  the  15th  Regiment  Bombay 
Native  Infantry. 

The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  attack 
the  rebels,  who  were  reported  as  being  in 
position    at   Jlialra   Patoon,   having  obtained 


possession  of  the  Fort,  containing  upwards 
of  40  pieces  of  artdlery,  and  a  great  amount 
of  treasure.  Here  they  had  been  joined 
by  the  Rajah's  troops,  who  opened  the  gates 
of  the  city  as  well  as  those  of  the  Fort, 
which  is  distant  about  3  miles ;  the  Rajah 
flod  for  protection  to  the  nearest  British 
force  at  Soosneer. 

The  rebels,  now  considerably  augmented  in 
numbers  and  completely  re-equipped,  hearing 
of  the  advance  of  the  force  from  Neemuch, 
left  Jhaba  Patoon  and  moved  south  towards 
Soosneer,  as  if  intending  to  attack  a  small 
body  of  British  troops,  detached  from  Mhow 
and  encamped  at  Soosneer  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lockhart,  of  the 
92nd  Highlanders.  The  2nd  Brigade  Rajpoo- 
tanah Field  Force  accordingly  marched  to 
Sakoondai  Ford,  crossed  the  Chumbul  river, 
and  went  direct  to  Soosneer.  The  rebels, 
however,  did  not  attack  Lieutenant-Colonol 
Lockhart,  who  was  joined  shortly  afterwards 
by  Major-General  Michel,  commanding  the 
Malwah  Division,  together  with  reinforce- 
ments. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  September, 
the  2nd  Brigade  Rajpootanah  Field  Force 
left  Soosneer,  heavy  artillery  firing  having 
been  heard  to  the  eastward.  The  brigade 
accordingly  marched  in  that  direction  to  JMuI- 
keera  on  the  Sind  river,  a  branch  of  the  Kalli- 
Sind.  It  was  ascertained  that  Major-General 
Michel  had  overtaken  the  rebels  near  Rajgurh, 
attacked,  defeated,  and  captured  all  their  guns, 
in  number  twenty-seven.  The  rebel  forces, 
computed  at  10,000  to  12,000  men,  fled  in 
hot  haste  and  re-assembled  at  Sironj,  a  small 
state  and  largo  Mohammedan  city  in  Rajpoo- 
tanah. 

Major-General  Michel  now  directed  the  2nd 
Brigade  Rajpootanah  Field  Force  to  take  up 
a  position  at  Sarungpoor  on  the  Bombay  and 
Agra  grand  trunk  road,  the  object  being  to 
cover  Indore,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Maha- 
rajah Holkar,  and  containing  a  numerous  and 
most  disaffected  population.  It  was  there- 
fore a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to 
frustrate  any  endeavour  on  the  part  of  th« 
rebels  even  to  appear  in  that  immediate  '■ 
neighbourhood.  The  Major-General,  after  the 
action    at    Rajgurh,   likewise    took    a   south 
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easterly  course  in  order  to  attack  the  rebels, 
covering  at  the  same  time  the  state  and  city 
of  Bhopal. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  brigade  was 
transferred,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  to 
the  Malwah  Division,  and  placed  under  the 
orders  of  !Major-General  Michel.  At  end  of 
September,  when  it  marched  to  Beawr  on  the 
grand  trunk  road.  The  72nd,  as  part  of  the 
brigade,  was  now  employed  in  keeping  open 
the  communications  with  the  rear  and  covering 
the  advance  of  the  column  under  the  Major- 
General  through  Sironj  to  the  eastward  towards 
the  river  Betwah. 

The  enemy  having  been  again  attacked  by 
the  Major-General,  on  the  9th  of  October, 
near  a  place  called  Mungowlee,  sought  refuge 
in  the  Chundairee  jungles,  and  the  2nd  Brigade 
Eajpootanah  Field  Force  received  orders  to 
march  by  Sironj  to  these  jungles.  The  rebels, 
however,  crossed  the  Betwah  and  took  a  more 
easterly  course,  thus  causing  change  in  the 
intended  movements  of  the  brigade,  which, 
after  a  few  days'  halt  at  Sironj,  was  ordered 
to  Bhorasso  on  the  Betwah  river. 

On  the  25th  of  October  information  was 
received  that  the  rebels  had  been  again  attacked 
by  the  ]\Iajor-General  and  driven  south,  as 
if  intending  to  make  a  descent  on  the  city 
of  Bhopal. 

The  2nd  brigade  Eajpootanah  Field  Force 
Hccordingly  left  Bhorasso  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  of  October,  marched  direct  on  Bhopal,  and 
bivouacked  near  that  city  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th,  thus  having  accomplished  a  distance  of 
about  110  miles  in  74  hours.  The  important 
aad  wealthy  city  of  Bhopal  was  thus  saved 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Eao  Sahib 
and  Tantea  Topee  ;  for  there  was  no  doubt 
vrhatever  that  the  Begum's  troops  would  have 
joined  the  rebels.  For  this  service,  the  thanks 
of  the  Governor  in  Council  (Bombay)  and  of 
Sir  Henry  Somerset,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Presidency,  were  received. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  brigade  in 
Bhopal,  the  rebel  forces  crossed  the  river 
Xorbudda  about  40  mdes  to  the  eastward  of 
Hoosungabad,  and  proceeded  due  south  through 
the  Poochpoonah  range  of  mountains  to  the 
banti  of  the  Taptee  river.  Major-General 
Michel,    C.B.,    with  a   ooiunui   composed   of 


cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  followed  rapidly 
to  Hoosungabad,  and  ordered  the  2nd  brigade 
Eajpootanah  Field  Force  to  do  likewise.  On 
the  9th  of  November  the  brigade  reached  Hoo- 
sungabad, crossed  the  Nerbudda  on  the  11th, 
and  remained  on  the  south  side  till  the  14th. 
One  wing  of  the  regiment,  under  Major 
Norman,  was  now  ordered  to  remain  with  a 
portion  of  the  brigade  at  Hoosungabad,  whence 
the  headquarters  of  the  regiment  and  the 
brigade  marched  en  route  to  Charwah  in  a 
south-west  direction.  At  Charwah  another 
change  was  made  in  the  disposing  of  this 
regiment.  Brigadier  Parke  was  ordered  by 
the  major-general  to  assume  command  of  a 
column  composed  of  light  and  irregular  cavalry, 
with  100  men  of  the  72nd  Highlanders 
mounted  on  riding  camels,  to  pursue  with  the 
utmost  speed  tho  rebels,  who  had  entirely 
changed  their  course,  having  turned  north- 
west, making  for  the  fords  of  the  Nerbudda 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chicoolda.  This  last- 
named  detachment  of  the  regiment  was  com- 
posed of  the  light  and  No.  4  companies,  under 
Lieutenant  Vesey.  The  headquarters  of  the 
regiment  and  the  wing  under  Major  Thellusson 
were  shortly  afterwards  ordered  up  to  Mhow, 
which  they  reached  on  the  5th  of  December 
1858,  and  on  the  8th  they  were  ordered  to 
Indore,  where  they  remained  until  the  5th  of 
January  1859,  on  which  day  they  returned  to 
Mhow,  and  went  into  quarters.  The  detach- 
ment which  had  remained  under  Major  Nor- 
man in  November  at  Hoosungabad  recrossed 
the  Nerbudda,  and  was  ordered  north  through 
Sehoor  to  Chapeira,  and  thence  south  again  to 
Angoor. 

The  detachment  under  Lieutenant  Vesey 
continued  with  the  pursuing  column  under 
Brigadier  Parke.  The  operations  of  this 
small  force  commenced  on  the  23rd  of  Novem- 
ber 1858,  and  on  the  1st  of  December,  after 
having  marched  250  miles  in  nine  days,  in- 
cluding the  passage  of  the  Nerbudda  near 
Chicoolda,  it  came  up  with  the  enemy  at 
daylight,  and  attacked  him  near  the  town  and 
palaco  of  Chhota  Oodepoor,  on  the  road  to 
Baroda,  tho  capital  of  Goojerat.  The  rebel 
forcoii  wero  nmlcr  the  Eao  Sahib  and  Tantea 
Topee,  'Hicso  wero  eomplotoly  dispersed,  and 
suffered  con.sid<'j-alio  ie&s ;  but  it  was  impos- 
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sible  to  obtain  satisfactory  accounts  of  the 
results,  or  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  on  these 
rebel  hordes,  who  scattered  themselves  in  all 
directions.  In  the  course  of  ten  days,  how- 
ever, the  rebels  again  collected  their  forces, 
and  marched  through  dense  jungles  due  north 
by  Banswarra  to  Sulumboor,  a  large  and  im- 
portant city,  strongly  fortified,  belonging  to  an 
independent  but  disaffected  Rajah,  who  secretly 
gave  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to  the  rebels, 
furnishing  supplies  in  a  country  both  barren 
and  very  thinly  inhabited — the  only  inhabitants 
of  these  vast  forest  and  mountainous  districts 
being  the  aboriginal  Bbeels. 

The  rebels,  however,  being  closely  pressed 
by  the  pursuing  column  under  Brigadier  Parke, 
entered  the  open  country  again  near  Pertabgurh. 
Hero  they  were  met  by  a  small  force  from 
Xeemuch,  under  Major  Eocke,  72nd  High- 
landers. This  force  consisted  of  150  men  of 
the  72nd,  a  small  detaclinient  of  H.M.'s  95th 
Regiment,  a  few  native  infantry  and  cavalry, 
and  two  9-pounder  guns  Royal  Artillery.  The 
rebels  advanced  late  in  the  evening,  but  he 
was  well  and  steadily  received  by  Major  Rocke's 
small  detachment.  For  a  considerable  time 
a  heavy  fire  was  kept  up ;  but  the  object  of 
the  rebels  being  to  gain  the  open  country,  and 
rid  themselves  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  the 
presence  of  the  numerous  small  columns  of 
British  troops  which  had  been  stationed  to 
watch  the  Banswarra  and  Sulumboor  jungles, 
tlioy  availed  themselves  of  the  night,  and 
effected  their  escape  to  the  eastwards  to 
Soosneer,  crossing  the  Chumbul  and  the  Kolli- 
Sind  rivers.  From  the  want  of  cavalry.  Major 
Rocke's  column  could  not  take  up  the  pursuit, 
and  therefore  shortly  afterwards  returned  to 
Xeemuch. 

The  detachment  under  Lieutenant  Vesoy, 
with  the  column  of  pursuit,  now  followed  the 
course  taken  by  the  enemy,  keeping  to  the 
westward,  but  nearly  ;parallel  to  it,  there 
being  several  other  fresh  columns  in  closer 
pursuit.  Towards  the  middle  of  January, 
Brigadier  Parke's  column  passed  thro'.:^'!i  the 
Mokundurrah  Pass,  and  thence  to  tho(;.iuiootch 
Ford,  near  Kotah,  to  Joypoor.  by  ''.hoondoo. 
the  rebels  with  extraordinary  rstiidity  having 
cros.'-od  tho  Ck-.'.mli-ul  aoai  Jndoorgurh,  and 
again  e:itu:»>l  Ik's  jey;<oi->r  territory.      Tliey 


were  attacked  by  a  column  from  Agra,  under 
Brigadier     Showers,     and     driven     westward 
towards  the  borders  of  the  Jeysoolmeer  sandy 
districts  bordering  upon  the  deserts  that  ex-" 
tend   to   the   Indus.      Major-General  Michel, 
with  a  strong  column,   entered  Rajpootanah, 
and  took  a  position  on  the  highroad  between 
Nusseerabad  and  Neemuch,  ordering  Colonel 
Somerset  to  watch  the  mountain  passes  south 
of  Nusseerabad  in    the   range   of  mountains 
separating  Marwar  and  Jeypoor.     Two  other 
columns  were  also  out  from  Nusseerabad,  all 
trying  to  intercept  the  rebel  forces.     Brigadier 
Parke  held  the  country  between  Samboor  Lake 
and   Jeypoor    to    the   north,    and    extending 
south   to   Kishengurh,   near  Ajmeer.      After 
several  skirmishes  with  the  British  forces,  the 
rebels  marched  due  south,  and,  in  the  middle 
of  February,    crossed    the  Aravulli  range   of     ' 
mountains  at  or  near  the   Chutsehooj    Pbj^s,     ■ 
within   a  few  "coss"^  of  Colonel  Somerset,     ' 
who,   with    a   fine   brigade    of  fresh   cavalry 
and  mounted  infantry,  took  up   the  pursuit,     i 
but  was  \inable   to   overtake    his   flying  foe.     \ 
The  rebels  had  now  recourse  to  stratagem,  asd     ' 
feeling  at  last  much  distressed,  they  pretended     i 
to  sue  for  truces.     About  200  of  the  Ferozo-     ' 
shah's   followers    surrendered.       The    British     ; 
columns   were  halted,  and   the  rebel  leaders     i 
availed    themselves    of   the    opportunity,    to 
return    eastward   with  their  now  (as   rumour 
had  it)  disheartened  followers  greatly  reduced     ' 
in  numbers,  and  sought  refuge   in  the  Siroaj     \ 
and  Shahabad  jungles.  . 

In  March  1859  the  pursuing  column  miJsr  . 
Brigadier  Parke  was  ordered  to  Jhalra  Patoon,  | 
there  to  halt  and  watch  the  country  lying  to  | 
the  south  as  far  as  Booragoon,  and  north  to  j 
the  Kotah  district.  | 

In  the  beginning  of  April  the  rebel  le>:iler  , 
Tantea  Topee,  who  had  separated  from  Iha  , 
main  body  of  the  rebels,  was  captured  by  ; 
means  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  a  surrendered  j 
rebel  chief.  Maun  Singh,  and  executed  at  j 
Sippree.  The  two  remaining  rebel  leaders  ^ 
row  were  Rao  Sahib  and  Ferozeshah,  Prince 
of  Delhi,  son  of  the  late  king;  the  latter 
having  managci]   to  e.^cape   from   Oudo  with 

'  yor.y-ono  "co»s"  »r«  o<;u»l  to  i  ie-^es,  cr  49 
F.nsJish   allies.      Out  com    (er   kit)  is   thus  n««r)y 
equal  to  one  m'St  avi  ecvm-tentlw.     It  T»ri«i,  iow-      ; 
ever,  uid:!T«reiit  r>^-.i  of  tho  couniry. 
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about  2000  followers,  jomed  the  Eao  Sahib  in 
January  1859,  before  crossing  the  Chumbul 
into  the  Kerowlee  and  Jeypoor  territories. 

The  rebel  forces  were  now  so  much  scattered, 
and  such  numbers  had  been  slain,  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  order  as  many  European 
troops  as  possible  into  quarters.  The  detach- 
ment under  Lieutenant  Vesey  accordingly  left 
Jhalra  Patoon,  and  regained  headquarters  at 
Mhow  on  the  21st  of  April.  Brigadier  Parke, 
with  Captain  Rice,  of  the  72nd  (his  orderly 
officer),  and  some  irregular  cavalry,  remained  in 
the  field  until  16th  June  1859,  on  which  day 
they  returned  into  head-quarters  at  Mhow,  and 
the  regiment  was  again  in  cantonments. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  the  e.xtra- 
ordinary  pursuit  and  campaign  of 
the  division  under  Major-General 
Michel,  C.B.,  in  Cential  India 
and  Rajpootanah,  would  be  out 
of  place.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  regiment  under  the  command  of 
Major  Thellusson,  from  July  1858  ^^ 

to  May  1859,  was  constantly  in  the 
field,  engaged  in  perhaps  the  most 
arduous  and  trying  service  which 
has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
British  soldiers  in  India.  Disas 
trous  marches,  unsuccessful  cam 
paigns,  attended  by  all  the  miserir- 
of  war,  have  occurred  undoubtedlv 
in  India ;  but,  for  a  constant  uii 
ceasing  series  of  forced  marches,  fre 
quently  without  excitement,  the  cam- 
paign under  Major-General  Michel 
stands  unsurpassed.  The  results 
were  most  satisfactory.  The  pacifi- 
cation and  restoration  of  order  and 
confidence  in  Central  India  were  the 
completion  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose's 
brilliant  campaign  in  1858. 

The  thanks  of   both   houses    of 
Parliament  were  offered  to  Major- 
General   Sir  John   Michel,  K.C.B.,  and    the 
troops  under  his  command,  being  included  in 
the  general  thanks  to  the  whole  army  under 
Lord  Clyde. 

The  conduct,  discipline,  and  health  of  the 
regiment  during  aU  the  operations  in  1858-9 
were  excellent.  The  detajchment  of  the  re- 
giment    under    Lieutenant    Vesey,     on     its  I 


arrival  at  headquarters  at  Mhow,  had  been 
under  canvas  in  the  field  since  January  1858, 
with  the  exception  of  five  weeks  at  Neemuch, 
and  had  marched  over  3000  miles.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  regiment  were  in  Neemuch 
during  May,  June,  and  July  1858  ;  v.rith  ths 
exception  of  this  period,  they  likewise  were  in 
the  field  from  January  1858  to  January  1859. 

In  consequence  of  the  services  of  the  regi 
ment,  above  enumerated,  it  became  entitled  to 
a  medal,  granted  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-8. 

Brigadier  Parke  returned  from  field  service 
on  the  16tii  of  June,  and  took  over  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  from  Lieutenant-Colonel 
ThellussoiL 


Major-General  William  Parke,  C.B. 
From  a  Photograph  by  MayalL 

The  following  promotions  and  appointments 
were  made  in  the  regiment  in  1858-9.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Parke  was  nominated  a  Com- 
panion of  the  Bath  on  March  22,  1859,  and 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  on  April 
26,  of  the  same  year.  Major  Thellusson  was  pro- 
moted to  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
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in  the  army  on  July  20,  1858.  Captain 
Norman  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brevet- 
major  on  July  20,  1858.  Sergeant-major 
James  Thomson  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  ensign  on  October  15,  and  appointed  ad- 
jutant to  the  regiment  on  December  31,  1868. 

The  Victoria  Cross  was  conferred  on  Lieu- 
tenant A.  S.  Cameron  of  the  72nd,  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1859,  for  conspicuous  bravery  at 
Kotah  on  March  30,  1858. 

The  field  force  under  Major  Eocke  returned 
to  Mhow  on  January  5,  1860,  having  marched 
through  India  to  the  confines  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  a  distance  of  400  miles,  and 
ensured  the  peace  of  the  territories  of  Sindiab, 
Holkar,  and  other  minor  chiefs,  and  pre- 
vented the  outbreak  which  had  been  expected 
to  take  place  during  the  late  cold  season. 

Brigadier  Horner,  C.B.,  concluded  the  half- 
yearly  inspection  of  the  regiment  on  May  3, 
and  found  the  state  of  discipline  so  admirable, 
that  he  was  pleased  to  remit  the  unexpired 
term  of  imprisonment  of  men  under  sentence 
of  court-martial. 

In  December  1863,  His  Excellency  Sir 
■William  Mansfield,  K.C.B.,  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Bombay  Presidency,  inspected  the  regi- 
ment, and  addressed  it  in  nearly  the  following 
words: — "Seventy-second,  I  have  long  wished 
to  see  you.  Before  I  came  to  this  Presidency, 
I  had  often  heard  from  one  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  yours,  as  well  as  of  my  own.  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  now  Lord  Clyde,  that  of  all 
the  regiments  he  had  known  in  the  course  of 
his  long  service,  he  had  not  met  with  one  in 
which  discipline  and  steadiness  in  the  field,  as 
well  as  the  most  minute  matters  of  interior 
economy,  all  tlie  qualities,  in  fact,  wliich  con- 
tribute to  make  a  good  regiment,  were  united 
in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  in  the  72nd  Higli- 
landers,  when  serving  in  his  division  in  the 
Crimea,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Parke.  I  have  never  met  Colonel 
Parke,  but  I  have  heard  of  the  reputation  he 
made  at  your  head.  It  will  afford  me  very 
gi'eat  satisfaction  to  report  to  His  Eoyal  High- 
ness Commanding-in-Chief,  and  to  write  as  I 
shall  do  to  Lord  Clyde,  that  from  the  reports  of 
all  the  general  officers  you  have  served  under 
in  India,  and  now,  from  my  own  personal 
observation,  the  7'2nd  Highlanders  have  in  no 


way  deteriorated  during  tlieir  service  in  India, 
but  are  now  under  my  old  friend  and  brother 
officer.  Colonel  Payn,  in  every  respect,  on  the     ' 
plains  of  Hindoostan,  the  same  regiment  that,     ■ 
when  serving  under  Sir  Colin   Campbell  on    :, 
the  shores  of  the  Crimea,  was  considered  by    \ 
him  a  pattern  to  the  British  army."     After    ' 
the  inspection,  his  Excellency  requested  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel   Payn,     C.B.,    to    express    to    ' 
Lieutenant  and   Adjutant   J.   Thomson,   and 
Quarter-master  D.  Munro,  his  sense  of  the  zeal 
and  ability  which  they  had  displayed  in  assist- 
ing their  commanding  officer  to  carry  out  the 
institutions    that   were    now  in  full  working 
order  in  the  regiment. 

By  a  General  Order,  dated  3d  September 
1863,  the  Queen,  in  commemoration  of  the  ser-  I 
vices  of  the  72nd  Higlilanders  in  Her  Majesty's  ', 
Indian  dominions,  was  graciously  pleased  to  ' 
command  that  the  words  "  Central  India "  be  j 
worn  on  the  colours,  &c.,  of  the  regiment.  j 

In  October  1864  the  regiment  was  inspected  ] 
by  Major-General  Edward  Green,  C.B.,  when  i 
he  forwarded  a  letter  to  Colonel  Payn,  from  | 
which  we  give  the  following  extract : — 

"  The  regiment  under  your  command  being    • 
about    to    leave    this    division,    I    desire    to    i 
express  to  you  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the    ! 
manner  in  wliich  duty  has  been  perfonned  by    I 
the  officers  and  soldiers  during  eighteen  months 
that   I   have   been   associated    with   them   as    ' 
commander    of    the    division.      The   perfect    i 
steadiness   under  arms,    the   neat   and   clean    ' 
appearance  of  the  soldiers  at  all  times,  the 
small  amount  of  any  serious  crimes,  the  order    I 
in  which  everything  is  conducted  as  regards    j 
the  interior  economy,  makes  the  72nd  High-    i 
landers  quite  a  pattern  corps,  and  a  source  of 
pride  to  a  general  officer  to  have  such  a  regi- 
ment under  his  command 

"  As  senior  regimental  officer  in  this  brigade, 
you  have  assisted  and  supported  me  with  a    : 
readiness  and  goodwill  most  advantageous  to    • 
the  public  service,  and  as,  in  all  probability, 
I  may  never  again  have  any  official  communi- 
cation with  the  72nd  Eegiment,  1  have  to  beg    ' 
that  you  will  accept  my  hearty  acknowledge- 
ments.    Eead  this  letter  at  the  head  of  the     • 
regiment   at   a   convenient   opportunity,  and 
permit  it  to  be  placed  among  the  records  of    ] 
the  Duke  of  Albany's  Own  Highlanders,"         ' 
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Tlio  regiment  being  under  orders  to  leave 
Central  India,  three  companies  marched  from 
Mhow  on  the  26th  of  Octolier  for  Sattarah,  and 
two  companies  for  Asseergurh.  On  the  1 1  th  of 
February  1865,  the  headquarters  and  five  com- 
panies left  Mhow  for  Poonah.  The  regiment 
had  been  stationed  there  since  January  1859. 

On  the  1st  of  March  the  regiment  was  dis- 
tributed as  under : — 

Headquarters,  with  two  companies,  Nos  4 
and  6,  Poonali— Colonel  Payn,  C.B.  Detach- 
ment of  three  companies,  Nos.  5,  7,  and  10, 
Sattarah — Lieutenant-Colonel  Rocke.  Detach- 
ment of  three  companies,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  9, 
Khandallah — Major  Rice.  Detachment  of  two 
companies,  Nos.  2  and  8,  Asseergurh — Captain 
Ffrench.  Nothing  requiring  record  occurred 
until  the  15th  of  July,  when  the  regiment  was 
placed  under  orders  to  firoceed  to  Great  Britain. 

The  order  to  volunteer  into  other  regiments 
Berving  in  India  (usually  given  to  corps  on 
departure  from  that  country)  was  issued  on 
the  6th  of  September.  The  volunteering 
commenced  on  the  14th,  and  continued  till 
the  17th,  during  which  time  272  men  left 
the  72nd  Highlanders  to  join  various  other 
regiments. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  a  detachment,  con- 
sisting of  1  captain,  5  subalterns,  1  assistant 
surgeon,  5  sergeants.  6  corporals,  2  drum- 
mers, and  72  rank  and  file,  went  by  rail- 
road to  Bombay,  and  embarked  on  the  same 
day  on  board  the  freight  ship  "  Talbot." 
After  a  prosperous  though  somewhat  length- 
ened voyage  of  108  days,  this  detachment 
landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  31st  of  January 
1866,  and  proceeded  to  Greenlaw,  near  Edin- 
burgh, where  it  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  regiment. 

On  the  6th  of  November  Brigadier-General 
J.  C.  Heath,  inspected  the  headquarters  at 
Poonah,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  tlie 
steady  and  soldier-like  manner  in  which  it 
moved  upon  parade,  commending  the  good 
behaviour  of  tlie  men,  and  the  "  particularly 
advanced  system  of  interior  economy  existing 
in  the  regiment." 

The  detachments  from  Sattarah  and  Asseer- 
gurh, having  joined  headquarters,  the  regi- 
ment left  Poonah,  under  command  of  Major 
Hunter  (Major  Crombie  being  at  Bombay  on 


duty,  and  the  other  fiold-officers  on  leavfi), 
and  proceeded  by  rail  to  Bombay,  embarking 
on  the  16th  on  board  the  freight  ship,  the 
"  Tweed." 

On  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  November, 
the  "Tweed"  weighed  anchor,  and  on  the 
evening  of  February  10,  having  passed  the 
Needles,  she  reached  Spithead,  and  there,  at 
her  anchorage,  rode  through  a  terrible  hurri- 
cane which  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  many  vessels  near  her  were  lost,  dis- 
masted, or  wrecked.  Proceeding  to  Graves- 
end,  the  regiment  disembarked  there  on  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  and  proceeded  by  rail  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle  on  the  21st,  and  released  the  71  at 
Highland  Light  Infantry.  The  strength  of 
the  regiment  on  arriving  in  Great  Britain, 
including  the  depot  companies  at  Stirling, 
was  : — 

Field  Officers 3 

Captains, 12 

Lieutenants, 14 

Ensigns, 10 

Staff, 6 

Total  Officers,  .         .         .  —  44 

Sergeants, 42 

Drummers  and  Pipers,  ...       21 

Corporals, 36 

Privates 578 

Total  Non-Commissioued  Officers 

and  Privates,       .         .         .  677 


Grand  Total, 


721 


The  depot,  under  command  of  Captain 
Beresford,  joined  the  headquarters  shortly 
after  their  arrival  at  Edinburgh. 

During  the  stay  of  the  72nd  in  Edinburgh 
no  event  of  importance  occurred,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  men  was  highly  satisfactory.  At 
the  various  half-yearly  inspections,  Major- 
General  F.  W.  Hamilton,  commanding  in 
North  Britain,  expressed  himself  as  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  discipline  and  appearance  of 
the  regiment,  as  well  as  with  its  interior 
economy,  which,  as  will  have  been  noticed, 
also  elicited  the  commendation  of  the  officers 
who  inspected  the  regiment  in  India. 

On  May  9th,  the  regiment  embarked  on 
board  H.M.S.  "  Tamar "  at  Granton,  and 
landing  on  the  13th  went  by  rail  to  Alder- 
shott,  where   it  was   placed  in    camp   under 


On    October    7th,    Major-General    Renny, 
commanding  the  1st  Brigade  of  Infantry  at 
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Aldershott,  inspected  the  regiment  under  Major 
Cecil  Eice,  and  subsequently  thus  expressed 
himself  to  the  latter  officer  : — "  I  could  see 
at  a  glance  the  regiment  was  beautifully 
turned  out,  and,  indeed,  everything  is  as  good 
as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Such  a  regiment  is 
seldom  seen,  and  I  wiU  send  the  most 
favourable  report  I  am  able  to  make  to  the 
Horse  Guards." 

Of  the  72nd,  as  of  other  regiments  during 
time  of  peace,  and  especially  when  stationed 
at  home,  there  is  but  little  that  is  eventful  to 
record.  The  regiment  was  kept  moving  at 
intervals  from  one  place  to  another,  and  where- 
ever  it  was  stationed,  and  whatever  duties  it 
was  called  upon  to  perform,  it  invariably  re- 
ceived the  commendation  of  the  military 
officials  who  were  appointed  to  inspect  it,  as 
well  as  the  hearty  good-will  of  the  citizens 
among  whom  it  was  stationed.  We  shall  con- 
clude OUT  account  of  the  brave  72nd,  which,  as 
will  have  been  seen,  has  all  along  done  much 
to  ward  off  the  blows  of  Britain's  enemies,  and 
enable  her  to  maintain  her  high  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  by  noticing 
briefly  its  movements  up  to  the  present  time. 

On  October  24th,  the  regiment,  now  com- 
manded by  Major  Hunter,  loft  Aldershot  by 
rail  for  Manchester,  taking  with  it  every  one 
belonging  to  the  regiment  on  its  effective 
strength.  The  regiment  remained  at  Man- 
chester till  February  1st,  18G8,  when  it  pro- 
ceeded, under  the  command  of  Major  Cecil 
Kice,  to  Ireland,  arriving  at  Kingston  on  the 
5th,  and  marching  to  Kichmond  barracks, 
Dublin. 

A  detachment  under  command  of  Captain 
F.  G.  Sherlock,  consisting  of  1  captain,  2  sub- 
alterns, and  2  companies,  proceeded  on  the 
25th  by  rail  to  Sligo,  in  aid  of  the  civil 
power,  returning  to  Dublin  on  March  6th. 
Major  C.  Pace  commended  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  detachment  while  on  duty  at  Sligo. 
"  It  is  by  such  conduct,"  ho  said,  "  that  the 
credit  and  good  name  of  a  regiment  are  upheld." 

Colonel  AV.  PajTi,  C.B.,  rejoined  from  leave 
of  absence  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  resumed 
command  of  the  regiment. 

In  April,  their  Koyal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales  visited  Dublin  ; 
and  on  the  18th,  the  installation  of  His  Koyal 


Highness  as  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St 
Patrick  took  place  at  a  special  chapter  of  the 
order,  held  in  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  presiding  as  Grand-Master. 
The  regiment,  under  Colonel  Payn,  C.B.,  was 
on  that  day  on  duty  in  York  Street. 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  whole  of  the 
troops  in  Dublin  were  paraded  in  the  Phoenix 
Park,  in  review  order,  in  presence  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  H.KH.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Field- 
Marshal,  commanding-Lu-chief. 

On  September  16th  the  72nd  was  ordered 
to  Limerick,  where  it  remained  till  the  end  of 
October  1869.  On  the  21st  the  headquarters 
and  three  companies,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Beresford,  proceeded  by  rail  to  Butte- 
vant  in  county  Cork.  On  the  22nd,  five  com- 
panies proceeded  by  rail  to  the  Cove  of  Cork, 
viz,  three  companies  under  command  of  Captain 
Sherlock  to  Cambden  Fort,  and  two  companies 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Tanner  to 
Carlisle  Fort.  On  the  25th,  "  F  "  (Captain 
Guinnoss's)  company  proceeded  from  Clare 
Castle  to  Tipperary  to  join  "A"  (Captain 
Fordyce's)  company  at  the  latter  place. 

On  June  27th,  1870,  orders  were  received 
for  the  embarkation  of  the  regiment  for  India 
on  or  about  February  19th,  1871.  In  the 
months  of  Jime  and  July  276  volunteers  were 
received  from  various  corps  on  the  home 
establishment,  and  191  recruits  joined  in  June, 
July,  and  August.  On  October  4th,  orders 
were  received  for  the  regiment  to  proceed  to 
Cork. 

On  the  transfer  of  General  Sir  John  Aitchi- 
son,  G.C.B.,  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Scots 
Fusiher  Guards,  General  Charles  G.  J.  Arbuth- 
not,  from  the  91st  Foot,  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  regiment,  under  date  August  27,  1870. 
On  the  decease  of  General  C.  G.  J.  Arbuthnot 
in  1870,  Lieutonant-General  Charles  Gascoyne 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  regiment,  under 
date  October  22,  1870. 

On  January  16th,  1871,  the  depot  of  the 
regiment  was  formed  at  Cork,  and  on  the  21st 
the  headquarters  and  the  various  companies, 
with  the  whole  of  the  women,  and  children, 
and  heavy  baggage  of  the  regiment,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Payn,  sailed  from  Queens- 
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town  on  board  li.M.  troop-sliip  "Crocodile" 
for  India,  where  tlie  72nd  had  so  recently  won 
high  and  well-deserved  honours.  The  regiment 
arrived  at  Alexandria  on  March  7th,  and  pro- 
ceeded overland,  to  Suez,  from  which,  on  the 
9th,  it  sailed  in  the  "  Jumna"  for  Bombay. 
The  regiment  arrived  at  Bombay  on  March 
34th,  embarked  ne.xt  morning,  and  proceede 
in  three  divisions  by  rail  to  Deoleea,  where  it 
remained  till  the  28th.  On  that  and  the  two 
following  days  the  regiment  proceeded  in  de- 
tachments to  Umballah,  where  it  was  to  be 
stationed,  and  where  it  arrived  in  the  begin- 
uing  of  April, 

On  May  3rd  the  regiment  paraded  for 
Inspection  by  H.E.  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  bat  owing  to  the 
lamentable  death  of  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
James  Thomson — who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
ivas  promoted  from  the  rank  of  sergeant-major 
in  1858,  for  distinguished  service  in  India — • 
who  was  kdled  by  a  fall  from  his  horss  on 
parade,  the  regiment  was  dismissed  to  its 
quarters.  On  the  evening  of  that  date  the 
remains  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Thomson  were 
interred  in  the  cemetery,  his  Excellency  the 
CommandorinChief  and  staff-officers  of  the 
garrison,  and  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
regiment  off  iluty,  attending  the  funeral. 

The  following  regimental  mourning  order  was 
published  by  Colonel  Payn,  C.B.,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  melancholy  occurrence  : — "  A 
good  and  gallant  soldier  has  passed  from 
amongst  us,  and  Colonel  Payn  is  assured  that 
there  is  no  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  or 
soldier  in  the  72nd  Highlanders,  but  feels  that 
in  the  death  of  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
Thomson  the  regiment  has  suffered  an  irre- 
trievable loss.  He  was  endeared  to  every 
one  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  for  his 
many  estimable  qualities,  and  nobody  appre- 
ciated his  worth  and  value  more  than  Colonel 
Payn  himself.  He  had  served  thirty  years 
as  soldier  and  officer  in  the  72nd,  and  was 
the  oldest  soldier  in  it ;  and  the  welfare  of  the 
regiment  was  invariably  his  first  thought,  his 
chief  desire.     He  was  just  and  impartial   in 


carrying  out  every  duty  connected  with  the 
regiment.  His  zeal  and  abilities  as  an  officer 
were  unequalled,  and  he  was  killed  in  thfl 
actual  perfin'mance  of  his  duties  on  parada, 
in  front  of  the  regiment  that  he  dearly 
loved,  and  it  will  be  long  before  he  is  for- 
gotten by  those  whose  interests  were  his  chief 
study." 

On  December  20th  and  2Ist,  the  regiment 
proceeded  to  the  camp  of  exercise,  Delhi, 
under  command  of  Major  Beresford.  It  was 
attached  to  the  1st  Brigade  3rd  Division,  which 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Payn,  the  division 
being  under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Sir 
Henry  Tombs,  K.C.B.,  V.C. 

On  January  17th,  1872,  the  regiment  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  UmbaUah,  owing  to  an 
outbreak  among  the  Kukah  Sikhs.  'J'ho  regi- 
ment was  higlily  complimented  by  the  C'.'m- 
mandor-in-Chief,  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  and 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  Tombs,  for  the  disci- 
pline and  efficiency  it  displayed  whilst  serving 
at  the  camp.  On  February  9th,  the  regiment 
was  inspected  by  Major-General  Fraser-Tytler, 
C.B.,  at  Umballah,  when  he  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  with  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  regiment. 

Having  received  orders  to  move  to  Pesha- 
wur,  the  72nd  left  Umballah  on  the  27th  of 
October  1873,  and  marched  the  whole  way,  a 
distance  of  476  miles,  or  46  marches,  although 
there  is  rail  as  far  as  Lahore. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
present  our  readers  with  authentic  steel  por- 
traits of  three  of  the  gallant  colonels  of  this 
famous  regiment : — That  of  its  first  Colonel- 
Commandant,  Kenneth,  Ear! of  Seaforth,  from 
a  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  that 
of  Sir  George  Murray,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H., 
who  was  for  some  time  also  Colonel  of  the 
42nd  Royal  Highlanders,  which  is  given  on  the 
plate  of  colonels  of  that  regiment ;  and  that 
of  Sir  Neil  Douglas,  K.C.B.  and  K.C.H., 
appointed  from  the  81st  Regiment  on  the  12th 
of  July  1847.  This  portrait  is  from  a  painting 
by  Sir  Jolm  Watson  Gordon,  late  president 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 
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SUCCESSION  LISTS  OF  COLONELS,  FIELD  AND  STAFF  OFFICKRS,  .^o.,  OF 
THE  72xD  HIGHLANDERS. 


Konncth,  Karl  of  .Seaforth. ... 
Thomas      FreiieriGk      M.  | 

Humborston ( 

James  Jlnrray 

Sir  Adam  Williamson,  K.B., 

James  Stuart 

RowlanJ,  Lord  Hill,  G.C.B. 
Sir  Geo.    Murray,  G.C.B.,  | 

G.C.H \ 

Sir  John  Hope.  G.C.Tl 

■Sir  Colin  Cam).!..-'.],  K.CM5... 

Sir  Neil  Douglas,  K.C.  B 

John  Aitchisou 

Gcnsral  G.  G.  J.   Arbuthnot. 
Charles  Gascoyne 


29th  Dec.  1777 
13th  Feb.  1782 
1st  Nov.  1783 
1st  March  1794 
23d  Oct.  1798 
26th  April  1815 
24th  Feb.  1817 
6th  Sept.  1823 
15th  Aug.  1836 
12th  July  1847 
29th  Dec.  1851 
27th  Aug.  1870 
22dOct.  1870 


England 
Scotland 
Scotland 
Scotland 
England 
Scotland 
Scotland 
Scotland 
Scotland 
Scotland 
Scotland 
England 


j  Lieut. -Col.  Commandant   29th  D«c.   1777. 
j      Died  at  sea  Aug.  1781. 
Lieut.-Col.  13th  Feb.  1782.    Died  30th  April 

/  Lieut-Col.  1st  Nov.  1783  ;  Col  1786 ;  Lieut.- 
I      Gen.  1793.     Died  19th  Marcli  1794. 
Lieut. -General  1797.     Died  21st  Oct.  179S. 
I  Lieut.-Col.  Commandant  Feb.  1782.     Died 
i      in  1815. 

Removed  to  53d  Foot  24th  Feb.  1817. 
Removed  to  42d  Regiment  6th  Sept.  1823. 
Died  at  Rothesay,  1st  Aug.  1836. 
Died  in  London,  13th  June  1847. 
Removed  to  7Sth  Regiment,  29th  Dec.  1851. 
Removed  to  Scots  F.  Guards,  27th  Aug.  1870. 
From  the  91st  Foot,  and  died  in  Oct.  1870. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONELS. 


II.  Jlonckton 

W.N.  Lcitck 

Felii  Calvert 

C.  G.J.  Arbuthnot 

Thomas  Francis  Wade.. 

John  Peddie 

C.  G.  J.  Arbuthnot 

Lord  Arthur  Lennox..., 

(Iiarles  Gascoyne 

rrcerp-an  Miur.ay 

W.  R.  Fab,-r 

James  Fraser 

R.  P.  Sharp 

,L  W.  Gaisford 

William  Parke 

C.  n.  Somerset • 

William  Payn 


Richard  Rockc 19th  Aug.  1862 

M.  De  la  Peer  Beresford 14th  June  1872 


18th  Jan.  1807 
29th  Dec.  1814 
9th  Aug.  1821 
1st  Oct.  1825 
17th  May  1831 
28th  Aug.  1837 
23d  Feb.  1838 
14th  April  1843 
25th  Feb.  1845 
11th  Sept.  1849 
5th  May  1854 
23d  June  1854 
1st  Dec.  1854 
22d  June  1855 
23d  Nov.  1855 
25th  Aug.  1857 
14th  Aug.  1860 


Benjamin  Graves... 

John  Carter. 

William  Frith 

John  Rolt 

T.  G.  Fitzgerald.... 

M.  H.  Drummond . 


Frederick  Brownlow.. 
W.  L.  Maberly 

Charles  Middleton 


5th  May  1815 
29th  Aug.  1822 
27th  April  1823 

24th  July  1823 

26th  Aug.  1824 
19th  May  1825 
^6ih  June  1825 


England 

England 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Scotlaud 

Scotland 

Scotland 

England 

Scotland 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

England 

England 

England 


England 
England 


MAJORS. 

England 
England 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 

Scotland 

Ireland 
England 
Scotland 


Appointed  Major-General. 

j  Placed  on  Half-Pay  on  Reduction,  25th  De«. 

I      1818. 

Exchanged  to  Half-Pay,  25th  Sept.  1826. 

Appointed  to  90th,  17th  May  ISIil. 

Retired  upon  Half-Pay,  20th  AjtiI  1832. 

Appointed  to  90th,  23d  Feb.  1S38. 

Appointed  Col.  in  the  Anny,  28th  June  1838. 

Exchanged  to  Half-Pay,  25th  Feb.  1845. 

Exchanged  to  Half-Pay,  Uth  Sept.  1849. 

Exchanged  to  Half-Pay,  5th  May  1854. 

E.Nchd.  to  35th,  23d  June  1854.   Never  joined. 

Retired  1st  Dec.  1854. 

j  Placed  on  Half- Pay  by  Reduction,  10th  Nov. 

I      1866. 

Retired  23d  Nov. -1855. 

Exchanged  to  53d,  14th  Aug.  1860. 

Retired  19th  Aug.  1862. 

I  Appointed  Brigadier- General  in  India  14th 

I      June  1872. 

Placed  on  Half-Pay  by  Reduction,  15th  Feb. 
j      1866. 
Still  serving  in  1873. 


Exchanged  to  12th  Regiment  5th  Mav  1815. 

Exchanged  to  7th  Regiment  27th  April  1823, 

Exchanged  to  55th  Regiment. 

Appointed  Lieut.-Col.  unattached. 

Retired  26th  Aug.  1824 

(  Appointed  Lieut.-Col.  unattached  16th  June 

I      1825.     Died  on  passage  to  West  Indies, 

(       13th  Jan.  1826. 

Exchanged  to  Half-Pay,  19th  Nov.  1825. 

Appointed  Lieut.-Col.  96th  Regiment. 

(  Appointed  Lieut.-Col.  unatt:ched  19th  Nov. 

(      1825. 
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KAJORS -Continued. 

NAJIES. 

Date  of  Appointment 
to  Regiment 

Conatry. 

Remai-ks. 

19th  Nov.  1825 
1st  Feb.  1827 
rth  Aug.  1835 
27th  Sept.  1842 
8th  March  1850 
19th  July  1850 
1st  Dec.  1854 
22d  June  1855 
23d  Nov.  1855 
6th  March  1858 
14th  Aug.  1860 
5th  March  1861 
19th  Aug.  1862 
20th  Feb.  1863 
9th  Nov.  1866 
14th  July  1869 
28th  May  1870 
14th  June  1872 

PA 

27th  Sept.  1810 
13th  Oct.  1825 
29th  May  1849 
6th  May  1862 
30th  Aug.  1864 
22d  Feb.  1871 

A 

11th  Jan.  1810 
25th  May  1819 
19th  Sept.  1826 
14th  April  1837 
26th  June  1840 
15th  AprU  1842 
24th  Dec.  1847 
25th  Aug.  1854 
1st  May  1857 
31st  Dec.  1858 
4th  May  1871 

QUAE 

1st  Nov.  1804 
25th  July  1822 
9th  Sept.  1823 
2d  March  1838 
24th  April  1838 
23d  July  1847 
20th  April  1849 
30th  April  1852 
30th  Nov.  1855 
24th  Jan.  1865 
30th  Sept.  1868 

England 

Scotland 

Scotland 

England 

England 

England 

England 

Scotland 

England 

England 

England 

Scotland 

England 

England 

Scotland 

England 

Ireland 

England 

YMASTER 

Ireland 
Scotland 
England 
England 

fcoS 

DJUTANTS 

England 

England 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Scotland 

England 

Scotland 

England  . 

Irefand 

Scotland 

Scotland 

TERMASTl 

Scotland 
Scotland 
Scotland 
England 
Scotland 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Scotland 
Scotland 
Scotland 
Scotland 

Exchanged  to  Half- Pay,  7th  Aug.  1835. 
Promoted  Lieut.-Col.  3d  W.  I.  Regiment. 
Exchanged  to  Half-Pay,  27th  Sept.  1842. 
Appointed  Lieut.-Col.  Provisional  BattaUon, 
Chatham. 
Promoted  Ueut.-Col.  72nd,  1st  Dec.  1854. 
Promoted  Lieut.-Col.  72nd,  22d  June  1855. 
Promoted  Lieut.-Col,  72nd,  23d  Nov.  1855. 
Died  in  the  East  Indies,  5th  March  1858. 
Retired  14th  Aug.  1860. 
Promoted  Lieut.-Col.  72nd,  19th  Aug.  1862. 
Retired  5th  March  1861. 
Retired  9th  Nov.  1866. 
Retired  20tli  Feb.  1863. 
Promoted  Ueut.-Col.  Half-Pay,  28th  May  1370 
Retired  14th  July  1869. 
Promoted  Lieut.-CoL  72nd,  14th  June  1372. 
StUl  serving  in  1873. 
Still  serving  in  1873. 

S. 

Exchanged  to  Half-Pay,  15th  Oct.  1825. 
Died  in  London,  30th  Dec.  1848. 
Appointed  to  Coast  Brigade  Royal  ArtUlery. 
Resigned. 

C.  M^i  Maclean 

Frederick  Hope . 

J  W  Gaisford 

■William  Parke 

Richard  Rocke 

C  J  "W   Nonnan 

Alexander  Crombie 

M.  Dela  Poer  Beresford 

W  H  Clarke . 

J.  C.  C.  Irvine 

William  Graham 

Rowland  Webster 

Exchanged  to  30th  Regiment.                                  1 
Stm  serving  in  1873.                                            1      1 

Richard  Coventry 

Appointed  to  Veteran  Battalion  1819. 
Promoted  Captain  19th  Sept.  1826. 
Promoted  Captain  Half- Pay  10th  March  1837. 
Resigned  26th  June  1840. 
Resigned  15th  April  1842. 
Promoted  Captain  12th  Nov.  1847. 
Promoted  Captain  6th  June  1854. 
Resigned  1st  May  1857. 
Promoted  Captain  17th  Regt.  10th  Sept.  1858 
S  Died  3d  May  1871  at  Umballa,  East  Indies : 
j    the  cause  was  a  fall  from  his  horse,  on  parade. 
Still  serving  in  1873. 

:rs. 

Retired  on  Half- Pay  25th  July  1822. 
Exchanged  to  Half-Pay  26th  May  1825. 
Retired  on  Half-Pay  2d  March  1838. 
Appointed  to  14th  Dragoons. 
Retired  on  Half- Pay  23d  July  1847. 
Died  at  Barbadoes,  21st  Nov.  1848. 
Retired  30th  April  1852. 
Died  of  wounds  received  in  the  trenches  be- 
fore Sevastopol  8th  Sept.  1855. 
Exchanged  to  91st  Highlanders. 
Exchaflged  to  10th  Regiment. 
Still  serving  in  1873. 

J  T   Hope 

Henry  Rice 

T.  A.  A.  Barstow 

William  Benton 

George  Mackenzie 

Samuel  Brodribb 

WiUiam  Hume 

John  Lindsay 

Michael  Boden 

John  Macdonald. 

Donald  Munro      

T.H.  Smith 
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EMBODIMENT  OF  THE  OLD  EIGHTY-FOURTH. 


5S5 


ABERDEENSHIRE  HIGHLAND 
REGIMENT, 

OR 

OLD  KIGHTY-FIRST. 

1777—1783. 
fnis  regiment  was  raised  by  the  Honourable 
Colonel  William  Gordon,  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  to  whom  letters  of  service  were 
granted  for  that  purpose  in  December  1777. 
Of  9S0  men  composing  the  regiment,  650  were 
from  the  Highlands  of  Aberdeenshire.  The 
cliiu  Ross  mustered  strongly  under  Major  Ross ; 
when  embodied  it  was  found  that  there  were 
nine  men  ot  the  name  of  John  Ross  in  the 
regiment. 

The  corps  was  marched  to  Stirling,  whence 
it  was  removed  to  Ireland,  where  the  regiment 
continued  three  years.  In  the  end  of  1782  it 
was  removed  to  England,  and  in  March  of  the 
following  year  embarked  at  Portsmouth  for 
the  East  Indies  immediately  after  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  were  signed,  notwithstanding 
the  terms  of  agreement,  which  were  the  same 
as  those  made  with  the  Athole  Highlanders. 
The  men,  however,  seemed  satisfied  with  their 
destination,  and  it  was  not  until  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Athole 
men,  that  they  refused  to  proceed.  Govern- 
ment yielded  to  their  demand  to  be  discharged, 
and  they  were  accordingly  marched  to  Scot- 
l:uid,  and  disbanded  at  Edinburgh  in  April 
1783.  Their  conduct  during  their  existence 
was  as  exemplary  as  that  of  the  other  High- 
land regiments. 


ROYAL  HIGHLAND  EMIGRANT 
REGIMElvT, 

OR 

OLD  EIGHTY-FOUETh. 

1775—1733. 

Two    Battalions — First     Battalion — Quebec — Second 

r.nttalion — Settle  in  Canada  and  Novi  Scotii. 

Tuis  battalion  was  to  be  raised  from  the  High- 
land emigrants  in  Canada,  and  the  discharged 
nion  of  the  42ud,  of  Eraser's  and  Montgo- 
mery's Highlanders,  who  had  settled  in  North 
America  after  the  peace  of  1763.     Lieutenant- 


Colonel  Alan  Maclean  (son  of  Torloisk),  of  the 
late  104th  Highland  Regiment,  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of  the  first  bat- 
talion. Captain  Jolin  Small,  formerly  of  the 
42nd,  and  then  of  the  21st  Regiment,  was  ap- 
pointed major-commandant  of  the  second  bat- 
talion, which  was  to  be  raised  from  emigrants 
and  discharged  Highland  soldiers  who  had 
ottled  in  Nova  Scotia.  Each  battalion  was 
to  consist  of  750  men,  with  officers  in  propor- 
tion. The  commissions  were  dated  the  14th 
of  June  1775. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  convey- 
ing the  recruits  who  had  been  raised  in  the 
back  settlements  to  their  respective  destina- 
tions. A  detachment  from  Carolina  was  ob- 
liged to  relinquish  an  attempt  to  cross  a  bridge 
defended  by  cannon,  in  which  Captain  Macleod, 
its  commander,  and  a  number  of  the  men  were 
kdled.  Those  who  escaped  reached  their  desti- 
nation by  different  routes. 

Wben  assembled,  the  first  battalion,  con- 
sisting of  350  men,  was  detached  up  the  River 
St  Lawrence,  but  hearing  that  the  American 
General  Arnold  intended  to  enter  Canada 
with  3000  men.  Colonel  Maclean  returned  with 
his  battalion  by  forced  marches,  and  entered 
Quebec  on  the  13th  of  November  1776.  The 
garrison  of  Quebec,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Maclean,  consisted  of  only  50  men  of 
the  FusOiers  and  700  militia  and  seamen. 
General  Arnold,  who  had  previously  crossed 
the  river,  made  a  spirited  attempt  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  to  get  possession  of  the  outworks 
of  the  city,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and 
forced  to  retire  to  Point  au  Tremble. 

Having  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  troops 
under  General  Montgomery,  Arnold  resolved 
upon  an  assault.  Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of 
December  he  advanced  towards  the  city,  and 
attacked  it  in  two  places,  but  was  completely 
repulsed  at  both  points.  In  this  affair  General 
Montgomery,  who  led  one  of  tlio  points  of  at- 
tack, was  killed,  and  Arnold  wounded. 

Foiled  in  tiiis  attemut.  General  Arnold  took 
up  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  by 
intercepting  all  supplies,  reduced  the  gariisou 
to  great  straits.  He  next  turned  the  blockade 
into  a  siege,  and  having  erected  batteries,  made 
several  attempts  to  get  possession  of  the  lower 
town  ;  but  Colonel  Maclean,  to  whom  the  de- 
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fence  of  the  place  had  heen  entrusted  by  General 
Guy  Carlton,  the  commander-in-chief,  defeated 
him  at  every  point.^  After  these  failures 
General  Arnold  raised  the  siege  and  evacuated 
Canada. 

The  battalion  after  this  service  was  em- 
ployed in  various  small  enterprises  during  the 
war,  in  which  they  were  generally  successful. 
They  remained  so  faithful  to  their  trust,  that  not- 
withstanding that  every  inducement  was  held 
out  to  them  to  join  the  revolutionary  standard, 
not  one  native  Highlander  deserted.  Only 
one  man  was  brought  to  the  halberts  during 
the  time  the  regiment  was  embodied. 

Major  Small,  being  extremely  popular  with 
the  Highlanders,  was  very  successful  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  his  corps  contained  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  them  than  the  first  battalion.  Of 
ten  companies  which  composed  the  second  bat- 
talion, five  remained  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
neighbouring  settlements  during  the  war,  and 
the  other  five,  including  the  flank  companies, 
joined  the  armies  of  General  Clinton  and  Lord 
Cornwallis.  The  grenadier  company  was  in 
the  battalion,  which  at  Eataw  Springs  "  drove 
all  before  them,"  as  stated  in  his  despatches 
by  Colonel  Alexander  Stuart  of  the  3d  Regi- 
ment. 

In  the  year  1778  the  regiment,  which  had 
hitherto  been  known  only  as  the  Royal  High- 
land Emigrants,  was  numbered  the  84th,  and 
orders  were  issued  to  augment  the  battalions 
to  1000  men  eacL  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
appointed  colonel  in-chief.  The  uniform  was 
the  full  Highland  garb,  with  purse  of  racoon's 
skin.  The  officers  wore  the  broad  sword  and 
dirk,  and  the  men  a  half-basket  sword.  At 
the  peace  the  officers  and  men  received  grants 
of  land,  in  the  proportion  of  5000  acres  to  i 
field  officer,  3000  to  a  captain,  500  to  a  sub 
altern,  200  to  a  sergeant,  and  100  to  a  private 
soldier.  The  men  of  the  first  battalion  settled 
in  Canada,  and  those  of  the  second  in  Nova 
Scotia,  forming  a  settlement  which  they  named 
Douglas.  Many  of  the  officers,  however,  re- 
turned home. 

'  Colonel  Maclean,  when  a  subaltern  in  the  Scotch 
brigade  in  Holland,  was  particularly  noticed  bv  Count 
TiOwendahl.  for  his  bravery  at  Bergen -op-Zoom  in 
1774.     See  the  notice  of  Loudon's  Highlanders. 


FORTY-SECOND  OR  ROYAL  HIGHLAND 
REGIMENT. 

SECOND  BATTALION.  ■ 

NOW  THE  SEVENTY-THIRD  REGIMENT. 

1780—1809.  ; 

Raising  of  the  Regiment— First  list    of  Officers— St  i| 

lago — India — Ponanee —  Bcdnoor— Anautapoor —  \ 

Mangalore  —  Tillycherry  —  Bombay  —  Dinapore—  ' 

Cawnpore —  Fort-William  —  Seringapatam — Pondi- 

cherry — Ceylon — Madras — Mysore — Home — Ceases 

to  be  a  Highland  Regiment. 
About   1780  the  situation  of   Great  Britain 
was  extremely  critical,  as  she  had  not  only  to 
sustain  a  war  in  Europe,  but  also  to  defend 
her  vast  possessions  in  North  America  and  the  ., 
East  Indies.     In  this  emergency  Government 
looked  towards  the  north  for  aid,  and  although 
nearly  13,000  warriors  had  been  drawn  from 
the  country  north  of  the  Tay,  within  the  pre- 
■vious  eighteen  months,  it  determined  again  to  , 
draw  upon  the  Highland  population,  by  adding  i 
a  second  battalion  to  the  42nd  regiment.  I 

The  following  officers  were  appointed  to  the 
battalion: — 

Colond — Lord  John  Murray,  died  in  1787,  the 
oldest  General  in  the  army. 

Lieutenant-Colonel — Norman  Macleod  of  Macleod, 

died  in  1801,  a  Lieutenant-General. 

Major — Patrick  Greeme,  son  of  Inchbraco, 

died  in  1781. 

Captains. 

Hay     Macdowall,    son     of    John  Macgregor. 

Garthland,  a  lieut.-gen.,     Colin  Campbell,  son  of 

who  was  lost  on  his  pas-         Glenure. 

sage  from  India  in  1809.  Thomas  Dalyell,  killed  \ 
James  Murray,  died  in  1781.  at  Mangalore  in  1783.  j 
John  Gregor.  Da-rid  Lindsay.  , 

James     Druramond,  after-     John     Grant,     son    of  ' 

wards  Lord  Perth,  died        Glenormiston,  died  in  | 

in  1800.  1801. 

Lieutenants. 
John  Grant.  John  Wemyss,   died  in  i 

Alexander      Macgregor    of        1781. 

Balhaldy,  died  Major    of    Alexander  Dunbar,  died  i 

the    65th     regiment    in        in  1783.  ' 

1795.  John  Oswald.  >  ; 

Dugald    Campbell,   retired     .lEneas  Fraser,  died  cap-  , 

in  1787.  tain,  1784. 

James        Spens,        retired     Alexander  Maitland._       i 

Lieutenant-Colonel        of    Alexander  Ross,  retired  > 

the  72d  regiment  in  1798.         in  1784. 
Ettsigns. 

Charles  Sutherland.  William  White. 

John  Murray  Robertson      Charles  Maclean. 

Alexander  Macdonald.      John   Macpherson,  killed 

RobertRobertson.  at  Mangalore. 

John  Macdonald. 

'  This  officer,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh, 
was  very  eccentric  in  his  liabits.  He  became  a  furi- 
ous republican,  and  going  to  France  on  the  brciking 
out  of  the  revolution,  was  killed  in  1793  in  La  Vendue, 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  which  he  had  obtained 
I  the  command 
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Chaplain.— ^ohu  Stewart,  died  in  1781. 

Surgeon. — 'ilomas  Farijuharson. 

Adjutant. — Robert  Leslie. 

Mate. — Duncan  Campbell. 

Qiiarler-masler. — Kenneth  Mackenzie,  killed  at 

Mangalore. 

The  name  of  the  42nd  Eegiment  was  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  the  Highlanders  to  enter 
the  service,  and  on  the  21st  of  ]\[arch  1780, 
only  about  three  months  after  the  appointment 
of  the  officers,  the  battalion  was  raised,  and 
soon  afterwards  embodied  at  Perth. 

In  December  the  regiment  embarked  at 
Queensferry,  to  join  an  expedition  then  fitting 
out  at  Portsmouth,  against  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
William  Meadows  and  Commodore  Johnstone. 
The  expedition  sailed  on  the  12th  of  March 
1781,  and  falling  in  with  the  French  squadron 
under  Admiral  Suffrein  at  St  lago,  was  there 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  were  repulsed. 
Suffrein,  however,  got  the  start  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  the  commander,  finding  that  he  had 
leached  the  Cape  before  them,  proceeded  to 
India,  having  previously  captured  a  valuable 
convoy  of  Dutch  East  Indiamen,  which  had 
taken  shelter  in  Saldanha  Bay.  As  the  troops 
had  not  landed,  their  right  to  a  share  of  the 
prize-money  was  disputed  by  the  commodore, 
but  after  a  lapse  of  many  years  the  objection 
was  overruled. 

The  expedition,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  Myrtle"  transport,  which  separated  from  the 
fleet  in  a  gale  of  wind  off  the  Cape,  arrived  at 
Bombay  on  the  5  th  of  March  1782,  after  a 
twelve  months'  voyage,  and  on  the  1 3th  of  AprU 
sailed  for  Madras.  The  regiment  suffered  con- 
siderably on  the  passage  from  the  scurvy,  and 
fi'om  a  fever  caught  in  the  island  of  Joanna ; 
and  on  reaching  Calcutta,  5  officers,  including 
Major  Patrick  Graeme,  and  116  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  had  died. 

Some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  expedi- 
tion, a  part  of  the  troops,  with  some  native 
corps,  were  detached  against  Palghatcheri, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mackenzie  Humber- 
ston  of  the  100th  Eegiment,  in  absence  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macleod,  who,  being  on 
board  the  Myrtle,  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
troops  in  this  expedition,  of  which  seven  com- 
panies of  the  Highlanders  formed  a  part,  took 
the  field  on  the  2nd  of  September  1782,  and 


after  taking  several  small  forts  on  their  march, 
arrived  before  Palaghatcheri  on  the  19th  of 
October.  Finding  the  place  much  stronger 
than  he  expected,  and  ascertaining  that  Tippoo 
Sahib  was  advancing  with  a  large  force  to  its 
relief,  Colonel  Uumberston  retired  towards 
Ponanee,  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy,  and 
blew  up  the  forts  of  Mangaracotah  and  Piam- 
gurh  in  the  retreat. 

At  Ponanee  the  command  was  assumed  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macleod.  The  effective 
force  was  reduced  by  sickness  to  380  Euro- 
peans, and  2200  English  and  Travancore  se- 
poys, and  in  this  situation  the  British  com- 
mander found  himself  surrounded  by  10,000 
cavalry  and  14,000  infantry,  including  two 
corps  of  Europeans,  under  the  French  General 
Lally.  Colonel  Macleod  attempted  to  improve 
by  art  the  defences  of  a  position  strong  by 
nature,  but  before  his  works  were  completed, 
General  Lally  made  a  spirited  attack  on  the 
post  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  November, 
at  the  head  of  the  European  troops:  after  a 
warm  contest  he  was  repulsed. 

The  conduct  of  the  Highlanders,  against 
whom  Lally  directed  his  chief  attack,  is  thus 
noticed  in  the  general  orders  issued  on  the  oc- 
casion : — "  The  intrepidity  with  which  Major 
Campbell  and  the  Highlanders  repeatedly 
charged  the  enemy,  was  most  honourable  to 
their  character."  In  this  affair  the  42nd  had 
3  sergeants  and  19  rank  and  file  killed,  and 
Major  John  Campbell,  Captains  CoUn  Camp- 
bell and  Thomas  Dalyell,  Lieutenant  Charles 
Sutherland,  2  sergeants,  and  31  rank  and  file 
wounded. 

After  this  service,  Colonel  Macleod  with  his 
battalion  embarked  for  Bombay,  and  joined 
the  army  under  Brigadier-General  Matthews 
at  Cundapoor,  on  the  9th  of  January  1793. 
On  the  23rd  General  Matthews  moved  forward 
to  attack  Bednoor,  from  which  the  Sultan 
drew  most  of  his  supplies  for  his  army.  General 
Matthews  was  greatly  harassed  on  his  march 
by  flying  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  in  crossing 
the  mountains  was  much  impeded  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  and  by  a  succession  of 
field-works  erected  on  the  face  of  these  moun- 
tains. On  the  26th  of  February,  the  42nd,  led 
)jy  Colonel  Macleod,  and  followed  by  a  corps 
of  sepoys,  attacked  these  positions   with  the 
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bayonet,  and  were  in  the  breastwork  before 
the  enemy  were  aware  of  it.  Four  hundred  of 
the  enemy  were  bayonetted,  and  the  rest  were 
pursued  to  the  walls  of  the  fort.  Seven  forts 
were  attacked  and  taken  in  this  manner  in 
succession.  The  principal  redoubt,  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  Hyder  Gurh, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  ghaut 
or  precipice,  presentyil  a  more  formidable 
appearance.  It  had  a  dry  ditch  in  front, 
mounted  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
might  have  offered  considerable  resistance  to 
the  advance  of  the  army,  if  well  defended  ;  but 
the  loss  of  their  seven  batteries  had  so  territied 
the  enemy,  that  they  abandoned  their  last  and 
strongest  position  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
leaving  behind  them  eight  thousand  stand  of 
new  arms,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pow- 
der, shot,  and  mUitary  stores.  The  army  took 
possession  of  Bednoor  the  following  day,  but 
this  triumph  was  of  short  duration,  as  the 
enemy  soon  recaptured  the  place,  and  took 
General  Matthews  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  prisoners. 

Meanwhile  the  other  companies  were  era- 
ployed  with  a  detachment  under  Major  Camp- 
bell, in  an  enterprise  against  the  fort  of  An- 
antapoor,  which  was  attacked  and  carried  on 
the  15th  of  February  with  little  loss.  Major 
Campbell  returned  his  thanks  to  the  troops  for 
their  spirited  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  "and 
his  particular  acknowledgments  to  Captain 
Dalyell,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Hank 
companies  of  the  42nd  regiment,  who  headed 
the  storm."  As  the  Highlanders  on  this  oc- 
casion had  trusted  more  to  their  fire  than  to 
the  bayonet,  the  major  strongly  recommended 
to  them  in  future  never  to  fire  a  shot  when  the 
bayonet  could  be  used. 

The  Highlanders  remained  at  Anantapoor 
till  the  end  of  February,  when  they  were  sent 
under  Major  Campbell  to  occupy  Carrical  and 
Morebedery.  They  remained  in  these  two  small 
forts  till  the  12th  of  April,  when  they  were 
marched  first  to  Goorspoor  and  thence  to 
Mangalore.  Here  the  command  of  the  troops, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  Macleod  and  Humberston  devolved 
upon  Major  Campbell,  now  promoted  to  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  General 
Matthews   having    been    suspended.    Colonel 


Macleod,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  hriga- 
dior-general,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Encouraged  by  the  recapture  of  Bednoor, 
Tippoo  detached  a  considerable  force  towards 
Mangalore,  but  it  was  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  Colonel  Campbell,  on  the  6th  of 
May.  Little  loss  was  sustained  on  either  side, 
but  the  enemy  left  all  their  guns.  The  High- 
landers had  7  privates  killed,  and  Captain 
William  Stewart  and  16  rank  and  fUe  wounded. 

Tippoo,  having  now  no  force  in  the  field  to 
oppose  him,  advanced  upon  Mangalore  with 
liis  whole  army,  consisting  of  90,000  men,  be- 
sides a  corps  of  European  infantry  from  the 
Isle  of  France,  a  troop  of  dismounted  French 
cavalry  from  the  Mauritius,  and  Lally's  corps 
of  Europeans  and  natives.  This  immense  force 
was  supported  by  eighty  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
garrison  of  Mangalore  was  in  a  very  sickly 
state,  there  being  only  21  sergeants,  12  drum- 
mers, and  210  rank  and  file  of  king's  troops, 
and  1500  natives  fit  for  duty. 

With  the  exception  of  a  strong  outpost  about 
a  mile  from  Mangalore,  the  place  was  com- 
pletely invested  by  the  Sultan's  army  about 
the  middle  of  May.  The  defence  of  the  out- 
post was  intrusted  to  some  sepoys,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  it  on  the  23rd.  The 
siege  was  now  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and 
many  attacks  were  made,  but  the  garrison, 
though  suffering  the  severest  privations,  re- 
pulsed every  attempt.  Having  succeeded  at 
length  in  making  large  breaches  in  the  walls, 
and  reducing  some  parts  of  them  to  a  mass  of 
ruins,  the  enemy  repeatedly  attempted  to  enter 
the  breaches  and  storm  the  place;  but  they 
were  uniformly  forced  to  retire,  sustainijig  a 
gi'eater  loss  by  every  successive  attack.  On 
the  20th  of  July  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
agreed  to,  but  on  the  23rd  the  enemy  violated 
the  truce  by  springing  a  mine.  Hostilities 
were  then  resumed,  and  continued  till  the  29th, 
when  a  regular  armistice  was  entered  into. 
Brigadier-General  Macleod  anchored  in  the  bay 
on  the  17th  of  August,  with  a  small  convoy 
of  provisions  and  a  reinforcement  of  troops ; 
but  on  learning  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  tlio 
general,  from  a  feeling  of  honour,  ordered  the 
ships  back  to  Tellicherry,  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  the  half-famished  garrison.  Two 
reinforcements  which  arrived  off  the  coast  sue- 
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cessively  on  the  22ad  of  November,  and  the 
last  day  of  December,  also  returned  to  the 
places  whence  they  had  come. 

About  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
peace  with  France,  Colonel  Cossigny,  the 
French  commander,  withdrew  Lis  troops,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  Sultan,  who  en- 
couraged the  French  soldiers  to  desert  and 
join  his  standard.  Some  of  them  accordingly 
deserted,  but  Colonel  Cossigny  having  re- 
covered part  of  them,  indicated  his  dissatis- 
faction with  Tippoo's  conduct,  by  ordering 
them  to  be  shot  in  presence  of  two  persons 
sent  by  the  Sultan  to  intercede  for  their  lives. 
The  misery  of  the  garrison  was  now  extreme. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  troops  had  been  carried 
off,  and  one-half  of  the  survivors  were  in  the 
hospital.  The  sepoys  in  particular  were  so 
exhausted  that  many  of  them  dropped  down 
in  the  act  of  shouldering  their  firelocks,  whUst 
others  became  totally  blind.  Despairing  of 
aid,  and  obliged  to  eat  horses,  frogs,  dogs, 
crows,  cat-fish,  black  grain,  &c.,  the  officers 
resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  surrender  the 
place.  The  terms,  which  were  highly  honour- 
able to  the  garrison,  were  acceded  to  by  the 
Sultan,  and  the  capitulation  was  signed  on  the 
30th  of  January  17&4,  after  a  siege  of  nearly 
nine  months.  In  the  defence  of  Mangalore, 
the  Highlanders  had  Captain  Dalyell,  Lieu- 
tenants Macpherson,  Mackenzie,  and  Mackin- 
tyie,  1  piper  and  18  soldiers  killed  ;  and  Cap- 
tains WiUiam  Stewart,  Eobert  John  Napier,  and 
Lieutenants  Murray,  Eobertson,  and  Welsh, 
:?  sergeants,  1  piper,  and  47  rank  and  file 
wounded.  The  corps  also  lost  Mr  Dennis  the 
acting  chaplain,  who  was  shot  in  the  forehead 
by  a  matchlock  ball  whilst  standing  behind  a 
breastwork  of  sand-bags,  and  looking  at  the 
enemy  through  a  small  aperture. 

Alluding  to  the  siege  of  Mangalore,  Colonel 
FnUarton  says  that  the  garrison,  under  its 
estimable  commander,  Colonel  Campbell, 
"  made  a  defence  that  has  seldom  been  equalled, 
and  never  siupassed  ;"  and  Colonel  Lindsay 
observes,  in  his  Military  Miscellany,  that 
"the  defence  of  Colberg  in  Pomerania,  by 
Major  Heiden  and  his  small  garrison,  and  that 
of  Mangalore  in  the  East  Indies,  by  Colonel 
Campbell  and  the  second  battalion  of  the 
lloyal  Highlanders,  now  the  73rd  regiment, 


are  as  noble  examples  as  any  in  history."  The 
East  India  Company  showed  a  due  sense  uf 
the  services  of  the  garrison,  by  ordering  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Colonel  Campbell,^  Captains  Stewart  and 
Dalyell,  and  those  who  fell  at  the  siege,  and 
giving  a  handsome  gratuity  to  the  survivors. 

The  battalion  embarked  for  Tellicherri  on 
the  4th  of  February  1784,  where  it  remained 
tiU  April,  when  it  departed  for  Bombay.  It 
was  afterwards  stationed  at  Dinapoor  in  Ben- 
gal, when,  on  the  18th  of  April  1786,  the  bat- 
talion was  formed  into  a  separate  corps,  with 
green  facings,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
73rd  regiment,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Sir  George  Osborne.  It  was  at  first 
intended  to  reduce  the  junior  officers  of  both 
battalions,  instead  of  putting  all  the  officers  of 
the  second  on  half-pay  ;  but  on  representations 
being  made  by  the  officers  of  both  battalions, 
the  arrangement  alluded  to  was  made  to  save 
the  necessity  of  putting  any  of  the  officers  on 
half-pay. 

In  December  1787,  the  73rd  removed  to 
Cawnpore,  where  it  remained  till  Mai-ch  1790, 
when  it  was  sent  to  Fort  AViUiam  in  Ben- 
gal. Next  year  the  regiment  joined  the  army 
in  Malabar,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Eobert  Abercromby.  Major  Mac- 
dowall  being  about  this  time  promoted  to 
the  57th,  was  succeeded  by  Captain  James 
Spens. 

With  the  view  of  attacking  Seringapatam, 
Lord  CornwalHs  directed  General  Abercromby 
to  join  him  with  all  his  disposable  force,  con- 
sisting of  the  73rd,  75th,  and  77th  British, 
and  seven  native  regiments.  He  accordingly 
began  his  march  on  the  5  th  of  December  171)1, 
but  owing  to  various  causes  he  did  not  join 
the  main  army  tUl  the  16th  of  February  fol- 
lowing. The  enemy  having  been  repulsed 
before  Seringapatam  on  the  22nd,  entered  into 
preliminaries  of  peace  on  the  24th,  when  the 
war  ended. 

-  Colonel  Campbell  died  at  Bombay.  His  father, 
Lord  Stonefield,  a  lord  of  session,  liad  seven  sons, 
and  the  eolonel  was  the  eldest.  After  the  surrender 
of  Mangalore  the  Sultan  showed  him  great  courtesy, 
and,  after  deservedly  complimenting  him  upon  his 
gallant  defence,  presented  him  with  an  Arabian 
charger  and  sabre.  Tippoo  had,  however,  little  true 
generosity  of  disposition,  and  the  cruelties  which  he 
inflicted  on  General  Matthews  and  his  army  show 
that  he  was  as  cruel  as  his  father  Hyder. 
4  c 
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The  73rd  was  em])loyed  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Pondicherry  in  1793,  when  it 
formed  part  of  Colonel  David  Baird's  brigade. 
The  regiment,  though  much  reduced  by  sick- 
ness, had  received  from  time  to  time  several 
detachments  of  recruits  from  Scotland,  and  at 
this  period  it  was  800  strong.  In  the  enter- 
prise against  Pondicherry,  Captain  Galpine, 
Lieutenant  Donald  Macgregor,  and  Ensign 
Tod  were  killed. 

The  73rd  formed  part  of  the  force  Bent 
against  Ceylon  in  the  year  1793,  under  Major- 
General  James  Stuart.  It  remained  in  the 
island  tiU  1797,  when  it  returned  to  Madras, 
and  was  quartered  in  various  parts  of  that 
presidency  till  1799,  when  it  joined  the  army 
under  General  Harrie. 

This  army  encamped  at  MallaveUy  on  the  27th 
of  March,  on  which  day  a  battle  took  place 
with  the  Sultan,  Tippoo,  whose  army  was 
totally  routed,  with  the  loss  of  1000  men, 
whilst  that  of  the  British  was  only  69 
men  killed  and  wounded.  Advancing  slowly, 
tlie  British  army  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Mysore  capital,  Seringapatam,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  and  took  up  a  position  pre- 
paratory to  a  siege,  the  third  within  the  space 
of  a  few  years.  The  enemy's  advanced  troops 
and  rocket-men  gave  some  annoyance  to  the 
picquets  the  same  evening,  but  they  were 
driven  back  next  morning  by  two  columns 
under  the  Hon.  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley 
and  Colonel  Shaw  ;  an  attempt  made  by  the 
same  officers  the  previous  evening  having  mis- 
carried, in  consequence  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  some  unexpected  obstructions.  The 
Bombay  army  joined  on  the  30th,  and  took  up 
a  position  in  the  line,  the  advanced  posts  being 
within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  garrison.  A 
party  of  the  75th,  under  Colonel  Hart,  having 
lislodged  the  enemy  on  the  17th,  established 
themselves  under  cover  within  a  thousand 
yards  of  the  fort ;  whilst  at  the  same  time, 
Major  Macdonald  of  the  73rd,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  his  oviTi  and  other  regiments, 
t(jok  possession  of  a  post  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  fort  on  the  south.  On 
the  evening  of  the  20th,  another  detachment, 
under  Colonels  Sherbrooke,  St  John,  and 
Monypenny,  drove  2000  of  the  enemy  from 
an  entrenched  position  within  eight  hundred 


yards   of  the  place,   with  the  loss  of  only  5    • 
killed  and  wounded,  whilst  that  of  the  enemy 
was  250  men.     On  the  22nd  the  enemy  made   i 
a  vigorous  though  unsuccessful  sortie  on  all    , 
the  advanced   posts.     They   renewed    the  at- 
tempt several  times,  but  were  as  often  repulsed 
with  great  loss.    Next  day  the  batteries  opened   I 
with  such  effect  that  all  the  guns  opposed  to 
them   were  silenced    in  the   course  of  a  few   i 
hours.     The    siege   was    continued    with   un- 
abated vigour  tin  the  morning  of  the  4th  of   , 
May,   when   it   was  resolved    to   attempt  an  ; 
assault.      Major-General  Baird,   who,    twenty 
years  before,  had  been  kept  a  prisoner  in  chains 
in   the   city  he   was    now  to   storm,   was  ap-   ' 
pointed  to  command  the  assailants,  who  were  , 
to  advance  in  two  columns    under   Colonels  ■ 
Dunlop  and   Sherbrooke ;    the    Hon.  Colonel  I 
Arthur   Wellesley    commanding    the    reserve.  | 
The  whole  force  amounted  to  4376  firelocks.  1 
Everything  being  in  readiness,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  troops  waited  the  signal, 
and  on  its  being  given  they  rushed  impetuously  ] 
forward,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  Seringa-  , 
patam  was  in  possession  of  the  British.     The  '. 
Sultan  and  a  number  of  his  chief  officers  fell  . 
whilst  defending  the  capital.     In  this  gallant  ■ 
assault.  Lieutenant  Lalor  of  the  73rd  was  killed,  | 
and    Captain    William    Macleod,    Lieutenant  , 
Thomas,  and  Ensigns  An  till  and  Guthrie  of  : 
the  same  regiment,  were  wounded. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  complete  the  ' 
subjugation  of  Mysore  but  to  subdue  a  wa^  i 
like  chief  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  sup- 
port of  the  Sultan.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  de-  ' 
tached  against  him  with  the  73rd  and  some  : 
other  troops,  when  his  army  was  dispersed,  ' 
and  the  chief  himself  killed  in  a  charge  of  ' 
cavalry.  | 

In  1805  tlie  regiment  was  ordered  home,  ' 
but  such  of  the  men  as  were  inclined  to  remain  ■ 
in  India  were  offered  a  bounty.  The  result  ' 
was  that  most  of  them  volunteered,  and  the  ' 
few  that  remained  embarked  at  Madras  for 
England,  and  arrived  at  Gravesend  in  July 
1806.  The  remains  of  the  regiment  arrived  , 
at  Perth  in  1807,  and  in  1809  the  ranks  were 
filled  up  to  800  men,  and  a  second  battalion 
was  added.  The  uniform  and  designation  of 
the  corps  was  then  changed,  and  it  ceased  to 
be  a  Highland  regiment. 
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ment  of  Ufficers  ot  /4t!i— lioes  to  inaia— Mysore — 
Kistnagherry — Seringapatam — Incident  at  Pondi- 
clierry — Patriotic  Liberality  of  the  74th — Seringa- 
patam again— Storming  of  Ahmednuggur— Battle 
of  Assaye — Battle  of  Argaum— Return  home — Cap- 
tain CargiU's  recollections — Highland  dress  laid 
aside — The  Peninsula — Busaco — Various  skirmishes 
—  Fuentes  d'Onor — Badajoz — Ciudad  RoJrigo — 
BadaiJQZ  —  Salamanca  — Vitoria  —  Eoncesvalles  — 
Nivelle—Nive—Orthes— Toulouse— Home— Medals 
—Burning  of  the  old  colours— Nova  Scotia— The 
Bermudas  —  Ireland —  Barbadoes  — West  Indies — 
North  A  merica — England — Highland  garb  restored. 
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In  the  year  1787  four  new  regiments  were 
ordered  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  state, 
to  be  numbered  the  74th,  75th,  76th,  and  77th. 
The  first  two  were  directed  to  be  raised  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  were  to  be  Highland 
regiments.  The  regimental  establishment  of 
each  was  to  consist  of  ten  companies  of  76 
men  each,  with  the  customary  number  of 
commissioned  and  noncommissioned  officers. 
Major-General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  K.B,, 
from  the  half-pay  of  Fraser's  Highlanders,  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  74th  regiment.^ 

The  establishment  of  the  regiment  was  fixed 
«t  ten  companies,  consisting  of — 

*  Portrait  on  the  next  page. 


1  Colonel  and  Captain. 
1  Lieutenant-Colonel   and 

Captain. 
1  Major  and  Captain. 
7  Cajitains. 

1  Captain-Lieutenant. 
21  Lieutenants. 


apla 


1  Adjutant. 

1  Quartermaster. 

1  Surgeon. 

2  Surgeon's  Mates. 
30  Sergeants. 

40  Corporals. 
20  Drummers. 
2  Fifers,  and 
710  Privates. 

was  afterwards  added, 


1  Chaplain. 

A  recruiting  company  i 
which  consisted  of — 

1  Captain.  8  Corporals. 

2  Lieutenants.  4  Drummers. 
1  Ensign.  '                         30  Privates. 

8  Sergeants. 
Total  of  Officers  and  Men  of  all  ranks,  902. 

The  regiment  was  styled  "  The  74th  High- 
land Regiment  of  Foot."  The  uniform  was 
the  full  Highland  garb  of  kilt  and  feathered 
bonnet,  the  tartan  being  similar  to  that  of  the 
42nd  regiment,  and  the  facings  white  ;  the  use 
of  the  kilt  was,  however,  discontinued  in  the 
East  Indies,  as  being  unsuited  to  the  climate. 
The  foUo^ving  were  the  ofiicers  first  ap- 
pointed to  the  regiment : — 

CoZiweZ— Archibald  CampbeU,  K.B. 

Lieutenant-Colonel — Gordon  Forbes. 

Captaiiis. 

Dugald  Campbell.  William  Wallace. 

Alexander  Campbell.  Robert  Wood. 

Archibald  Campbell. 

Caplain-Lieutefiiant  and  Captain — Heneage  Twysden. 

Lieutenants, 
James  Clark.  John  Alexander. 

Charles  Campbell.  Samuel  Swinton. 

John  Campbell.  John  Campbell. 

Thomas  Carnie.  Charles  Campbell. 

W.  Coningsby  Davies.        George  Henry  Vansittart. 
Dugald  Lamont.  Archibald  Campbell. 

Eiisigns. 
John  Forbes.  John  Wallace. 

Alexander  Stewart.         Hugh  M'Pherson. 
James  CampbeU. 

Chaplain — John  Ferguson. 
Adjutant — Samuel  Swinton. 
Quartermaster — James  Clark. 
Surgeon — WUliam  Henderson. 

As  the  state  of  affairs  in  India  required  that 
reinforcements  should  be  immediately  de- 
spatched to  that  country,  all  the  men  who  had 
been  embodied  previous  to  January  1 788  were 
ordered  for  embarkation,  without  waiting  for 
the  full  complement.  In  consequence  of  these 
orders,  400  men,  about  one-half  Highlanders, 
embarked  at  Grangemouth,  and  sailed  from 
Chatham  for  the  East  Indies,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  William  Wallace.  The  regi- 
ment having  been  completed  in  autumn,  the 
recruits  followed  in  February  1789,  and  ar 
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rived  at  Madras  in  June  in  perfect  health. 
They  joined  the  lirst  detachment  at  the  can- 
tonments of  Poonamallee,  and  thus  united,  the 
corps  amounted  to  750  men.  These  were  now 
trained  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell, 
who  had  succeeded  Lieutenant-Colonel  Forhes 
in  the  command,  and  who  had  acquired  some 
experience  in  the  training  of  soldiers  as  cap- 
tain in  Eraser's  Highlanders. 

In  connection  with  the  main  army  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Madras  army  under 
General  Meadows,  of  which  the  74th  formed  a 
part,  hegan  a  series  of  movements  in  the  spring 


Major  General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Bart., 
Fiom  a  painting  by  J.  C.  Wood. 

of  1790.  The  defence  of  the  passes  leading  into 
the  Carnatic  from  Mysore  was  intrusted  to 
Colonel  Kelly,  who,  besides  his  own  corps,  had 
under  him  the  74th ;  but  he  dying  in  September, 
Colonel  Maxwell-  succeeded  to  the  command. 
The  74th  was  put  in  brigade  with  the  71st 
and  72nd  Highland  regiments.     The  regiment 

'  This  able  officer  was  son  of  Sir  William  Maxwell 
of  Monreith,  and  brother  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon. 
He  died  at  Cuddalore  in  1783 


suffered  no  loss  in  the  dili'erent  movements 
which  took  place  till  the  storming  of  Banga- 
lore, on  the  21st  of  March  1791.  The  whole 
loss  of  the  British,  however,  was  only  5  men. 
After  the  defeat  of  Tippoo  Sahib  at  Seringa- 
patam,  on  the  15th  of  May  1791,  the  army, 
in  consequence  of  bad  weather  and  scarcity  of 
provisions,  retreated  upon  Bangalore,  reaching 
that  place  in  July. 

The  74th  was  detached  from  the  army  at 
Nundeedroog  on  the  21st  of  October,  with 
three  Sepoy  battalions  and  some  field  artillery, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell,  into  the 
Baramahal  country,  which  this 
column  waa  ordered  to  clear  of  the 
enemy.  They  reached  the.  south  end 
of  the  valley  by  forced  marches,  and 
took  the  strong  fort  of  Penagurh  by 
escalade  on  the  31st  of  October,  and 
after  scouring  the  whole  of  the  Bar^ 
amahal  to  the  southward,  returned 
towards  Caverypooram,  and  en- 
camped within  five  miles  of  the 
strong  fort  of  Kistnagherry,  50  milee 
S.E.  of  Bangalore,  on  the  7th 
of  November.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maxwell  determined  on  attacking 
the  lower  fort  and  town  immedi- 
ately, and  the  column  advanced 
from  the  camp  to  the  attack  in 
three  divisions  at  ten  o'clock  on  that 
night ;  two  of  these  were  sent  to  the 
right  and  left  to  attack  the  lower 
fort  on  the  western  and  eastern  sides, 
wliile  the  centre  division  advanced 
directly  towards  the  front  waU. 
The  divisions  approached  close  to 
the  walls  before  they  were  discovered, 
succeeded  in  escalading  them,  and 
got  possession  of  thegates.  Theenemy 
fled  to  the  upper  fort  without  making 
much  resistance,  and  the  original  object  of  the 
attack  was  thus  gained.  But  a  most  gallant 
attempt  was  made  by  Captain  Wallace  of  the 
74th,  who  commanded  the  right  division,  to 
carry  the  almost  inaccessible  upper  fort  also. 
His  division  rushed  up  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives ;  and  notwithstanding  the  length  and 
steepness  of  the  ascent,  his  advanced  party 
followed  the  enemy  so  closely  that  they  had 
barely  time  to  shut  the  getes.     Their  standard 
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was  taken  on  the  steps  of  the  gateway ;  but 
as  the  ladders  had  not  been  brought  forward 
in  time,  it  was  impossible  to  escalade  before 
the  enemy  recovered  from  their  panic. 

During  two  hours,  repeated  trials  were  made 
to  get  the  ladders  up,  but  the  enemy  hurling 
down  showers  of  rocks  and  stones  into  the 
road,  broke  the  ladders,  and  crushed  those  who 
carried  them.  Unluckily,  a  clear  moonlight 
discovered  every  movement,  and  at  length,  the 
ladders  being  all  destroyed,  and  many  officers 
and  men  disabled  in  carrying  them,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Maxwell  found  it  necessary  to  order  a 
discontinuance  of  the  assault. 

The  retreat  of  the  men  who  had  reached  the 
gate,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  troops,  was  con- 
ducted with  such  regularity,  that  a  party  which 
sallied  from  the  fort  in  pursuit  of  them  was 
imn^ediately  driven  back.  The  pettah,  or 
lower  town,  was  set  fire  to,  and  the  troops 
withdrawn  to  their  camp  before  daylight  on 
the  8th  of  November. 

The  following  were  the  casualties  in  the 
regiment  on  this  occasion  : — Killed,  2  officers, 
1  sergeant,  5  rank  and  file ;  wounded,  3 
officers,  47  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men.  The  officers  killed  were  Lieutenants 
Forbes  and  Lamont ;  those  wounded.  Captain 
Wallace,  Lieutenants  M'Kenzie  and  Aytone. 

The  column  having  also  reduced  several 
small  forts  in  the  district  of  Ossoor,  rejoined 
the  army  on  the  30th  of  November. 

In  the  second  attempt  on  Seringapatam,  on 
the  6th  of  February  1792,  the  74th,  with  the 
52nd  regiment  and  71st  Highlarders,  formed 
the  centre  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Details  of  these  opera- 
tions, and  others  elsewhere  in  India,  in  which 
the  74th  took  part  at  this  time,  have  already 
been  given  in  our  accounts  of  the  71st  and 
72nd  regiments.  The  74th  on  this  occasion 
had  2  men  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Farquhar, 
Ensign  Hamilton,  and  17  men  wounded. 

On  the  termination  of  hostilities  this  regi- 
ment returned  to  the  coast.  In  July  1793 
the  flank  companies  were  embodied  with  those 
of  the  71st  in  the  expedition  against  Pondi- 
cherry.  The  following  interesting  episode,  as 
related  in  Cannon's  account  of  the  regiment, 
occurred  after  the  capture  of  Pondicherry  : — 

The  74th  formed  part  of  the  garrison,  and 


the  French  troops  remained  in  the  place  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Their  officers  were  of  the 
old  regime,  and  were  by  birth  and  in  manners 
gentlemen,  to  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  show 
every  kindness  and  hospitality.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  both  officers  and  men,  and  the 
French  population  generally,  were  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  revolutionary  mania,  and 
some  uneasiness  was  felt  lest  the  same  should 
be  in  any  degree  imbibed  by  the  British 
soldiers.  It  happened  that  the  officers  of  the 
74th  were  in  the  theatre,  when  a  French 
officer  called  for  the  revolutionary  air,  "  Ca 
Ira  ;"  this  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  British, 
and  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  serious 
disturbance,  both  parties  being  highly  excited. 
The  74th,  being  in  a  body,  had  an  opportunity 
to  consult,  and  to  act  with  effect.  Having 
taken  their  resolution,  two  or  three  of  them 
made  their  way  to  the  orchestra,  the  rest 
taking  post  at  the  doors,  and,  having  obtained 
silence,  the  senior  officer  addressed  the  house 
in  a  firm  but  conciliatory  manner.  He  stated 
that  the  national  tune  called  for  by  one  of  the 
company  ought  not  to  be  objected  to,  and  that, 
as  an  act  of  courtesy  to  the  ladies  and  others 
who  had  seconded  the  request,  he  and  his 
brother  officers  were  determined  to  support  it 
with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  called  upon 
their  countrymen  to  do  the  same.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly played  with  the  most  uproarious 
applause  on  the  part  of  the  French,  the  British 
officers  standing  up  uncovered ;  but  the  mo- 
ment it  was  finished,  the  house  was  called 
upon  by  the  same  party  again  to  uncover  to 
the  British  national  air,  "  God  save  the  King." 
They  now  appealed  to  the  French,  reminding 
them  that  each  had  their  national  attachments 
and  recollections  of  home  ;  that  love  of  country 
was  an  honourable  principle,  and  should  be 
respected  in  each  other ;  and  that  they  felt 
assured  their  respected  friends  would  not  be 
behind  in  that  courtesy  which  had  just  been 
shown  by  the  British.  Bravo  !  Bravo  !  re- 
sounded from  every  part  of  the  house,  and 
from  that  moment  aU  rankling  was  at  an  end. 
They  lived  in  perfect  harmony  till  the  French 
embarked,  and  each  party  retained  their  senti- 
ments as  a  thing  peculiar  to  their  own  country, 
but  without  the  slightest  offence  on  either 
side,  or  expectation  that  they  should  assimi- 
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late,  more  than  if  they  related  to  the  colour  of 
their  uniforms. 

As  a  set-oflf  to  this,  it  is  worth  recording  that 
in  1798,  when  voluntary  contributions  for  the 
support  of  the  war  with  France  were  being 
offered  to  Government  from  various  parts  of 
the  British  dominions,  the  privates  of  the  74th, 
of  their  own  accord,  handsomely  and  patrioti- 
cally contributed  eight  days'  pay  to  assist  in 
carrying  on  the  war, — "a  war,"  they  said,  "un- 
provoked on  our  part,  and  j  ustitied  by  the  noblest 
of  motives,  the  preservation  of  our  individual 
constitution."  The  sergeants  and  corporals, 
animated  by  similar  sentiments,  subscribed  a 
fortnight's,  and  the  officers  a  month's  pay  each. 


of  this  campaign,  and  had  its  full  share  in  the 
storming  of  Seringapatam  on  the  4th  of  May 
1799. 

The  troops  for  the  assault,  commanded  by 
Major-General  Baird,  were  divided  into  two 
columns  of  attack.^  The  74th,  with  the  73rd 
regiment,  4  European  flank  companies,  14 
Sepoy  flank  companies,  with  50  artillerymen, 
formed  the  right  column,  under  Colonel  Sher- 
broke.  Each  column  was  preceded  by  1 
sergeant  and  12  men,  volunteers,  supported 
by  an  advanced  party  of  1  subaltern  and  25 
men.  Lieutenant  HUl,  of  the  74th,  com- 
manded the  advanced  party  of  the  right 
column.     After  the  successful  storm  and  cap- 
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Besides  reinforcements  of  recruits  from  Scot- 
land fully  sufficient  to  compensate  all  casual- 
ties, the  regiment  received,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  71st  being  ordered  home  to  Europe,  up- 
wards of  200  men  from  that  regiment.  By 
these  additions  the  strength  of  the  74th  was 
kept  up,  and  the  regiment,  as  well  in  the 
previous  campaign  as  in  the  subsequent  one 
under  General  Harris,  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  in  the  field. 

The  74fch  was  concerned  in  all  the  operations 


tare  of  the   fortress,  the   74th  was  the  first 
regiment  that  entered  the  palace. 

The  casualties  of  the  regiment  during  the 
siege  were  : — Killed,  5  officers,  and  45  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men.  Wounded,  4 
officers,  and  111  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men.  Officers  killed.  Lieutenants  Irvine, 
Farquhar,  HUl,  Shaw,  Prendergast.     Officers 


3  For  further  details  see  the  history  of  the  73rd 
regiment,  page  570,  vol.  ii. 
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wounded,  Lieutenants  Fletcher,  Aytone,  Max- 
well, Carrington. 

The  regiment  received  the  royal  authority 
to  bear  the  word  "  Seringapatam "  on  its 
regimental  colour  and  appointments  in  com- 
memoration of  its  services  at  this  siege. 

The  74th  had  not  another  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  itself  till  the  year  1803,  when 
three  occasions  occurred.  The  first  was  on  the 
8th  of  August,  when  the  fortress  of  Ahmed- 
nuggur,  then  in  possession  of  Sindiah,  the 
Mahratta  chief,  was  attacked,  and  carried  by 
assault  by  the  army  detached  under  the  Hon. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  In  this 
affair  the  7'4th,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  Wallace,  bore 
a  distinguished  part,  and  gained  the  special 
thanks  of  the  Major-General  and  the  Governor- 
General. 

The  next  was  the  battle  of  Assaye,  fought  on 
the  23rd  of  September.  On  that  day  Major- 
General  the  Hon.  Arthur  Wellesley  attacked 
the  whole  combined  Mahratta  army  of  Sindiah 
and  the  Raj  ah  of  Berar,  at  Ass.4TE,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kaitna  river.  The  Mahratta  force,  of 
40,000  men,  was  completely  defeated  by  a 
force  of  5000,  of  which  not  more  than  2000 
were  Europeans,  losing  98  pieces  of  cannon,  7 
standards,  and  leaving  1200  killed,  and  about 
four  times  that  number  wounded  on  the  field. 
The  conduct  of  the  74th  in  this  memorable 
battle  was  most  gallant  and  distinguisheil ; 
but  from  having  been  prematurely  led  against 
the  village  of  Assaye  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
line,  the  regiment  was  exposed,  unsupported, 
to  a  most  terrible  cannonade,  and  being  after- 
wards charged  by  cavalry,  sustained  a  tre- 
mendous loss. 

In  this  action,  the  keenest  ever  fought 
m  India,  the  74th  had  Captains  D.  Aytone, 
Andrew  Dyce,  Roderick  Macleod,  John  Max- 
well; Lieutenants  John  Campbell,  John 
Morshead  Campbell,  Lorn  Campbell,  James 
Grant,  J.  Morris,  Robert  Neilson,  Volunteer 
Tew,  9  sergeants,  and  127  rank  and  file 
killed ;  and  Major  Samuel  Swinton,  Captains 
Norman  Moore,  Matthew  Shawe,  John  Alex- 
ander Main,  Robert  Maomurdo,  J.  Longland, 
Ensign  Kearnon,  11  sergeants,  7  drummers, 
and  270  rank  and  file  wounded.  "  Every  officer 
present,"  says  Cannon,    "with  the    regiment 


was  either  killed  or  wounded,  except  Quarter- 
master James  Grant,  who,  when  he  saw  so 
many  of  his  friends  fall  in  the  battle,  resolved 
to  share  their  fate,  and,  though  a  non-com- 
batant, joined  the  ranks  and  fought  to  the 
termination  of  the  action."  Besides  expressing 
his  indebtedness  to  the  74th  in  his  despatch 
to  the  Governor-General,  j\Iajor-General  Wel- 
lesley added  the  following  to  his  memorandum 
on  the  battle  : — 

"  However,  by  one  of  those  unlucky  acci- 
dents which  frequently  happen,  the  officer 
commanding  the  piquets  which  were  upon  the 
right  led  immediately  up  to  the  village  of 
Assaye.  The  74tli  regiment,  which  was  on 
the  right  of  the  second  line,  and  was  ordered 
to  support  the  piquets,  followed  them.  There 
was  a  large  break  in  our  line  between  these 
corps  and  those  on  our  left.  They  were  ex- 
posed to  a  most  terrible  cannonade  from  Assaye, 
and  were  charged  by  the  cavalry  belonging  to 
the  Campoos ;  consequently  in  the  piquets 
and  the  74th  regiment  we  sustained  the 
greatest  part  of  our  loss. 

"Another  bad  consequence  resulting  from 
this  mistake  was  the  necessity  of  introducing 
the  cavalry  into  the  action  at  too  early  a  period. 
I  had  ordered  it  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  hanging  upon  our  right,  and 
luckily  it  charged  in  time  to  save  the  remains 
of  the  74th  and  the  piquets." 

The  names  especially  of  Lieutenants-Colonel 
Harness  and  Wallace  were  mentioned  with 
liigh  approbation  both  by  Wellesley  and  the 
Governor  General.  The  Governor-General  or- 
dered that  special  honorary  colours  be  pre- 
sented to  the  74th  and  78th,  who  were  the 
only  European  infantry  employed  "  on  that 
glorious  occasion,"  with  a  device  suited  to 
commemorate  the  signal  and  splendid  victory. 

The  device  on  the  special  colour  awarded  to 
the  74th  appears  at  the  head  of  this  account. 
The  78th  for  some  reason  ceased  to  make  use 
of  its  third  colour  after  it  left  India,  so  that 
the  74th  is  now  probably  the  only  regiment 
in  the  British  army  that  possesses  such  a 
colour,  an  honour  of  which  it  may  well  be 
proud. 

Captain  A.  B.  Campbell  of  the  74th,  who 
had  on  a  former  occasion  lost  an  arm,  and  had 
afterwards  had  the  remaining  one  broken   at 
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the  wrist  by  a  fall  in  hunting,  was  seen  in  the 
thickest  of  the  action  with  his  bridle  in  his 
teeth,  and  a  sword  in  his  mutilated  hand, 
dealing  destruction  around  him.  He  came  off 
unhurt,  though  one  of  the  enemy  in  the  charge 
very  nearly  transfixed  him  with  a  bayonet,  which 
actually  pierced  his  saddle.* 

The  third  occasion  in  1803  in  which  the 
74th  was  engaged  was  the  battle  of  Argaum, 
which  was  gained  with  little  loss,  and  which 
fell  chiefly  on  the  74th  and  78th  regiments, 
both  of  which  were  specially  thanked  by 
Wellesley.  The  74th  had  1  sergeant  and  3 
rank  and  file  killed,  and  1  officer.  Lieutenant 
Langlands,^  5  sergeants,  1  drummer,  and  41 
rank  and  file  wounded. 

Further  details  of  these  three  important 
affairs  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  78th 
regiment. 

In  September  1805,  the  regiment,  having 
served  for  sixteen  years  in  India,  embarked  for 
England,  all  the  men  fit  for  duty  remaining  in 
India. 

The  following  Order  in  Council  was  issued 
on  the  occasion  by  the  Governor,  Lord  WQ- 
liam  Bentinck  : — 

"Fort  St  Oeorge,  5th  Sept.  1805. 

"  The  Eight  Honourable  the  Governor  in 
Council,  on  the  intended  embarkation  of  the 
remaining  officers  and  men  of  His  Majesty's 
74th  regiment,  discharges  a  duty  of  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  his  Lordship  in  Council 
in  bestowing  on  that  distinguished  corps  a 
public  testimony  of  his  Lordship's  warmest 
respect  and  approbation.  During  a  long  and 
eventful  period  of  residence  ux  India,  the  con- 
duct of  His  Majesty's  74th  regiment,  whether 
in  peace  or  war,  has  been  equally  exemplary 
and  conspicuous,  having  been  not  less  remark- 

*  Welsh's  "  Military  Reminiscences,"  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

°  A  powerful  Arab  threw  a  spear  at  him,  and,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  rushed  forward  to  finish  the  lieutenant. 
But  the  spear  having  entered  Langland's  leg,  cut  its 
way  out  again,  and  stuck  in  the  ground  behind  him. 
Langlands  grasped  it,  and,  turning  the  point,  threw 
it  with  so  true  an  aim,  that  it  went  right  through  his 
opponent's  body,  and  transfixed  him  within  three  or 
four  yards  of  his  intended  victim.  All  eyes  were  for 
an  instant  turned  on  these  two  combatants,  when  a 
Sepoy  rushed  out  of  the  ranks,  and  patting  the  lieu- 
tenant on  the  back,  exclaimed,  "  Atcha  Sahib !  Chote 
atchakecah!"  "  Well  Sir!  very  well  done."  Such  a 
ludicrous  circumstance,  even  in  a  moment  of  such 
extreme  peril,  raised  a  very  hearty  laugh  among  the 
soldiers. — Welsh's  "Military  Reminiscences,"  vol.  i. 
p.  194. 


able  for  the  general  tenor  of  its  discipline  than 
for  the  most  glorious  achievements  in  the  field. 

"  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  his 
Lordship  in  Council  is  pleased  to  direct  that 
His  Majesty's  74th  regiment  be  held  forth  as 
an  object  of  imitation  for  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  this  Presidency,  as  his  Lordship 
will  ever  reflect  with  pride  and  gratification, 
that  in  the  actions  which  have  led  to  the 
present  pre-eminence  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India,  the  part  so  nobly  sustained  by  that 
corps  will  add  lustre  to  the  military  annals  of 
the  country,  and  crown  the  name  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's 74th  regiment  with  immortal  reputation. 

"  It  having  been  ascertained,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Governor  in  Council,  that  the 
officers  of  His  Majesty's  74th  regiment  were, 
during  the  late  campaign  in  the  Deccan,  sub- 
jected to  extraordinary  expenses,  which  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  arrangements  con- 
nected with  their  embarkation  for  Europe,  his 
Lordship  in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  re- 
solve that  those  officers  shall  receive  a  gratuity 
equal  to  three  months'  batta,  as  a  further  tes- 
timony of  his  Lordship's  approbation  uf  their 
eminent  service.s. 

"  By  order  of  the  Eight  Honourable  the 
Governor  in  Council. 

"  J.  H.  "Webb, 
"Secretary  to  the  Government, 


important  engagements  in  which 
the  74th  took  part  dtrring  its  long  stay  in 
India,  there  were  many  smaller  conflicts  and 
arduous  services  which  devolved  upon  the 
regiment,  but  of  which  no  record  has  been 
preserved.  Some  details  illustrative  of  these 
services  are  contained  in  Cannon's  history  of  1 
the  74th,  communicated  by  officers  who  served  ' 
with  it  in  India,  and  afterwards  throughout 
the  Peninsular  War.  Captain  Cargill,  who  , 
served  in  the  regiment,  writes  as  follows  :—      i 

"The  74th  lives  in  my  recollection  under 
two  aspects,  and  during  two  distinct  epochs.  ' 

"  The  first  is  the  history  and  character  of  the  ' 
regiment,  from  its  formation  to  its  return  as  a  ' 
skeleton  from  India  ;  and  the  second  is  that  of  '. 
the  regiment  as  it  now  exists,  from  its  being  • 
embarked  for  the  Peninsula  in  January  1810. 

"  So  far  as  field  service  is  concerned,  it  has  , 
been  the  good  fortune  of  the  corps  to  serve  i 
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during  both  periods,  on  tlie  more  conspicuous 
occasions,  under  the  great  captain  of  the  age ; 
under  him  also,  during  the  latter  period,  it 
received  the  impress  of  that  character  which 
attaches  to  most  regiments  that  were  placed  in 
the  same  circumstances,  which  arose  from  the 
regulations  introduced  by  His  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  practical  application 
of  them  by  a  master  mind  in  the  great  school 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  Uniformity  was  thus 
given;  and  the  74th,  like  every  other  corps 
that  has  had  the  same  training,  must  acknow- 
ledge the  hand  under  which  its  present 
character  was  mainly  impressed.  But  it  was 
not  so  with  the  74th  in  India.  At  that  time 
every  regiment  had  its  distinctive  character 
and  system  broadly  marked,  and  this  was 
generally  found  to  have  arisen  from  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  had  been  originally  composed, 
and  the  tact  of  the  officer  by  whom  it  had 
been  embodied  and  trained.  The  74  th,  in 
these  respects,  had  been  fortunate,  and  the  tone 
and  discipline  introduced  by  the  late  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  together  with  the  chival- 
rous spirit  and  noble  emulation  imbibed  by  the 
corps  in  these  earlier  days  of  Eastern  conquest, 
had  impressed  upon  the  officers  the  most 
correct  perception  of  their  duties,  not  only  as 
regards  internal  economy  and  the  gradation  of 
military  rank,  but  also  as  regards  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  they  served.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  perfect  that  could  well  exist. 
It  was  participated  in  by  the  men,  and  certainly 
cHaiacterised  the  regiment  in  a  strong  degree. 
"  It  was  an  established  principle  in  the  old 
74th,  that  wliatever  was  required  of  the  soldier 
should  be  strikingly  set  before  him  by  his 
officers,  and  hence  the  most  minute  point  of 
ordinary  duly  was  regarded  by  the  latter  as  a 
snatter  in  wiiich  his  honour  was  implicated. 
Tie  duty  of  the  officer  of  the  day  was  most 
rigidly  attended  to,  the  officer  on  duty  rcmaiu- 
fug  in  full  uniform,  and  without  parting  with 
jia  swoi-d  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  aTi<l 
■•ader  all  circumstances,  and  frequently  going 
the  rounds  of  the  cantonments  during  the 
night.  An  exchange  of  duty  wtu<-.  almo.st  never 
heard  of,  and  the  same  system  was  c&rried  into  I 
every  duty  and  department,  with  th«j  most  i 
sdvantageous  efTect  upon  the  spirit  and  habits  | 
of  the  men.  I 


"  Intemperance  was  an  evil  habit  fostered  by 
climate  and  the  great  facility  of  indulgence ; 
but  it  was  a  point  of  honour  among  the  men 
never  to  indulge  when  near  an  enemy,  and  I 
often  heard  it  observed,  that  this  rule  was 
never  known  to  be  broken,  even  under  the  pro- 
tracted operations  of  a  siege.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  officers  had  no  trouble  with  it,  the 
principle  being  upheld  by  the  men  themselves. 

"  On  one  occasion,  while  the  74th  was  in 
garrison  at  Madras,  and  had  received  a  route  to 
march  up  the  country,  there  was  a  mutiny 
among  the  Company's  artiUery  at  the  Mount. 
The  evening  before  the  regiment  set  out  it  was 
reported  that  they  had  some  kind  of  leaning 
towards  the  mutineers ;  the  whole  corps  felt 
most  indignant  at  the  calumny,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  it  by  the  commanding  officer. 
In  the  morning,  however,  he  marched  early, 
and  made  direct  for  the  Mount,  where  be 
unfurled  the  colours,  and  marched  through  the 
cantonments  with  fixed  bayonets.  By  a  forced 
march  he  reached  his  proper  destination  before 
midnight,  and  before  dismissing  the  men,  he 
read  them  a  short  but  pithy  despatch,  which 
he  sent  off  to  the  Government,  stating  the 
indignation  of  every  man  of  the  corps  at  the 
libellous  rumour,  and  that  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  gratifying  his  men  by  showing  to  the 
mutineers  those  colours  which  were  ever  faith 
fully  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Govcriv 
ment.  The  circumstance  had  alao  a  happy 
effect  upon  the  mutineers  who  had  lieard  tho 
report,  but  the  stern  aspect  of  the  regiment 
dispelled  the  illusion,  and  they  submitted  to 
their  officers." 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  regiment  in 
officers  and  mon,  on  many  occasions,  of  which 
no  account  has  been  kept,  were  very  great, 
particularly  during  the  last  six  years  of  its 
Indian  service. 

'I'hat  gallant  veteran,  Quarter-master  Graat, 
who  had  been  in  the  regiment  from  tho  time 
it  was  raised,  fought  at  Assaye,  and  returned 
with  it  to  England,  used  to  say  that  ho  had 
seen  nearly  three  dififerrnt  sets  of  officers 
during  the  period,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
had  fallen  in  battle  or  died  of  wounds,  the 
regiment  having  been  always  very  healthy. 

Before  the  74th  left  India,  nearly  all  the 

men  who  were  fit  for  duty  volunteered  into 
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otlier  regiments  that  remained  on  service  in 
that  country.  One  of  these  men,  of  the 
grenadier  company,  is  said  to  have  volun- 
teered on  nine  forlorn  hopes,  includuig 
Serin  gapatani. 

The  regiment  embarked  at  Madras  in  Sep- 
tember 1805,  a  mere  skeleton  so  far  as  num- 
bers were  concerned,  landed  at  Portsmouth 
in  February  1806,  and  proceeded  to  Scot- 
land to  recruit,  having  resumed  the  kilt, 
which  had  been  laid  aside  in  India.  The 
regiment  was  stationed  in  Scotland  (Dumbar- 
ton Castle,  Glasgow,  and  Fort-George),  till 
January  1809,  but  did  not  manage  to  recruit 
to  within  400  men  of  its  complement,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  completed  by  volunteers 
from  English  and  Irish,  as  well  as  Scotch 
regiments  of  militia.  The  regiment  left  Soot- 
land  for  Ireland  in  January  1809,  and  in 
May  of  that  year  it  was  ordered  that  the 
Highland  dress  of  the  regiment  should  be 
discontinued,  and  its  uniform  assimilated  to 
that  of  English  regiments  of  the  line ;  it 
however  retained  the  designation  Highland 
until  the  year  1816,  and,  as  wUl  be  seen,  in 
1846  it  was  permitted  to  resume  the  national 
garb,  and  recruit  only  in  Scotland.  For  these 
reasons  we  are  justified  in  continuing  its  his- 
■lory  to  the  present  time. 

It  was  while  in  Ireland,  in  September  1809, 
that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Le  Poer  Trench,  whose 
name  will  ever  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  74th,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  regiment,  from  Inspecting  Field-Officer 
in  Canada,  by  exchange  with  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Malcolm  Macpherson  ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing succeeded  that  brave  officer,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Swinton,  in  1805. 

In  January  1810  the  regiment  sailed  from 
Cork  for  the  Peninsula,  to  take  its  share  in 
the  warlike  operations  going  on  there,  landing 
at  Lisbon  on  February  10.  On  the  27th 
the  74th  set  out  to  join  the  army  under 
Wellington,  and  reached  Vizeu  on  the  6th  of 
!March.  While  at  Vizeu,  Wellington  inquired 
at  Colonel  Trench  how  many  of  the  men  who 
fought  at  Assa3'e  still  remained  in  the  regi- 
ment, remarking  that  if  the  74th  would 
behave  in  the  Peninsula  as  they  had  done  in 
India,  he  ought  to  be  proud  to  command  such 
a  regiment.     Indeed  the  "  Great  Duke"  seems 


to  have  had  an  exceedingly  high  estimate  of 
this  regiment,  which  he  took  occasion  to  show 
more  than  once.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
74th  had  never  more  than  one  battalion;  and 
when,  some  time  before  the  Duke's  death, 
"  Reserve  Battalions"  were  formed  to  a  few 
regiments.  He  decided  "that  the  74th  should 
not  have  one,  as  they  got  through  the  Penin- 
sula with  one  battalion,  and  their  services  wej 
second  to  none  in  the  army." 

The  regiment  was  placed  in  the  1st  bri- 
gade of  the  3rd  division,  under  Major-  General 
Picton,  along  with  the  45th,  the  88th,  and 
part  of  the  60th  Eegiment.  This  divisioni 
performed  such  a  distinguished  part  in  all  the^ 
Peninsular  operations,  that  it  earned  the  appel- 
lation of  the  "  Fighting  Division."  We  of 
course  cannot  enter  into  the  general  details  of 
the  Peninsular  war,  as  much  of  the  history  of 
which  as  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  having 
been  already  given  in  our  account  of  the 
42nd  regiment. 

The  first  action  in  which  the  74th  had  a 
chance  of  taking  part  was  the  battle  of  Busaco, 
September  27,  1810.  The  alhed  English  and 
Portuguese  army  numbered  50,000,  as  opposed 
to  Marshal  Massena's  70,000  men.  The  two 
armies  were  drawn  upon  opposite  ridges,  the 
position  of  the  74th  being  across  the  road  lead- 
ing from  St  Antonio  de  Cantara  to  Coimbra. 
The  first  attack  on  tlie  right  was  made  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  by  two  columns  of  the 
French,  under  General  Kegnier,  both  of  which , 
were  directed  with  the  usual  impetuous  rush 
of  French  troops  against  the  position  held  by 
the  3rd  division,  wliich  was  of  comparatively 
easy  ascent.  One  of  these  columns  advanced  i 
by  the  road  just  alluded  to,  and  was  repulsed 
by  the  fire  of  the  74th,  with  the  assistance  oi 
the  9  th  and  21st  Portuguese  regiments,  before 
it  reached  the  ridge.  The  advance  of  this 
column  was  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  skirmishers, 
who  came  up  close  to  the  British  position,  and 
were  picking  off  men,  when  the  two  right  com- 
panies of  the  regiment  were  detached,  with  the 
rifle  companies  belonging  to  the  brigade,  andi 
drove  back  the  enemy's  skirmishers  with  great  i 
vigour  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  sierra.  The 
French,  however,  renewed  the  attack  in  greatoi 
force,  and  the  Portuguese  regiment  on  the  left 
being  thrown   into  confusion,  the   74th   was 
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placed  in  a  most  critical  position,  with  its  left 
Hank  exposed  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy.  Fortunately,  General  Leith,  stationed 
on  another  ridge,  saw  the  danger  of  the  74th, 
and  sent  the  9th  and  38th  regiments  to  its 
support.  These  advanced  along  the  rear  of 
the  7-lth  in  double  quick  time,  met  the  head 
of  the  French  column  as  it  crowned  the  ridge, 
and  drove  them  irresistibly  down  the  precipice. 
The  74th  then  advanced  with  the  9th,  and 
kept  up  a  fire  upon  the  enemy  as  long  as  they 
could  be  reached.  The  enemy  having  relied 
greatly  upon  this  attack,  their  repulse  contri- 
buted considerably  to  their  defeat.  The  74th  had 
Ensign  Williams  and  7  rank  and  file  killed, 
Lieutenant  CargiU  and  19  rank  and  tile  wounded. 
The  enemy  lost  5000  killed  and  wounded. 

The  alHes,  however,  retreated  from  their 
position  at  Busaco  upon  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  an  admirable  series  of  fortifications 
contrived  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  and 
extending  from  the  Tagus  to  the  sea.  The 
74th  arrived  there  on  the  8th  of  October,  and 
remained  tUl  the  middle  of  December,  living 
comfortably,  and  having  plenty  of  time  for 
amusement.  The  French,  however,  having 
taken  up  a  strong  position  at  Santarem,  an 
advanced  movement  was  made  by  the  allied 
army,  the  74th  marching  to  the  village  of 
Togarro  about  the  middle  of  December,  where 
it  remained  till  the  beginning  of  March  1811, 
suffering  much  discomfort  and  hardship  from 
the  heavy  rains,  want  of  provisions,  and  bad 
quarters.  The  French  broke  up  their  posi- 
tion at  Santarem  on  the  5th  of  JIarch,  and 
retired  towards  Mondego,  pursued  by  the 
alhes.  On  the  12th,  a  di\'ision  under  Nej  was 
found  posted  in  front  of  the  village  of  Eedinha, 
its  flank  protected  by  wooded  heights.  The 
light  division  attacked  the  height  on  the  right 
of  the  enemy,  while  the  third  division  attacked 
those  on  the  left,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish 
the  enemy  retired  across  the  Eedinha  river. 
The  74th  had  1  private  killed,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Crabbie  and  6  rank  and  file  wounded. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  March  the 
third  and  light  divisions  attacked  the  French 
posted  a  Foz  de  Arouce,  and  dispersed  their 
left  and  centre,  inflicting  great  loss.  Captain 
Thomson  and  1 1  rank  and  file  of  the  74th  were 
wounded  in  this  affair. 


The  third  division  was  constantly  in  advance 
of  the  allied  forces  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  often  suffered  great  privations  from  want 
of  provisions,  those  intended  for  it  being  appro- 
priated by  some  of  the  troops  in  the  rear. 
During  the  siege  of  Almeida  the  74th  was 
continued  at  Nave  de  Aver,  removing  on  the 
2nd  of  May  to  the  rear  of  the  village  of 
Fuentes  d'Onor,  and  taking  post  on  the  right 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  allied  army, 
which  extended  for  about  five  miles  along  the 
Dos  Casas  river.  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
of  May  the  first  and  third  divisions  were  con- 
centrated on  a  gentle  rise,  a  cannon-shot  in  rear 
of  Fuentes  d'Onor.  Various  attacks  and  skir- 
mishes occurred  on  the  3rd  and  4th,  and 
several  attempts  to  occupy  the  village  were  made 
by  the  French,  who  renewed  their  attack  with 
increased  force  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  May. 
After  a  hard  fight  for  the  possession  of  the 
village,  the  defenders,  hardly  pressed,  were 
nearly  driven  out  by  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  when  the  74th  were  ordered  up  to 
assist.  The  left  wing,  which  advanced  first, 
on  approacliing  the  village,  narrowly  escaped 
being  cut  off  by  a  heavy  column  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  concealed  in  a  lane,  and  was 
observed  only  in  time  to  allow  the  wing  to 
take  cover  behind  some  walls,  where  it  main- 
tained itself  tQl  about  noon.  The  right  wing 
then  joined  the  left,  and  with  the  71st,  79th, 
and  other  regiments,  charged  through  and 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  village,  which  the 
latter  never  afterwards  recovered.  The  74th  on 
this  day  lost  Ensign  Johnston,!  sergeant,  and  4 
rank  and  file,  killed ;  and  Captains  Shawe, 
M'Queen,  and  Adjutant  White,  and  64  rank 
and  file,  wounded. 

The  74th  was  next  sent  to  take  part  in  the 
siege  of  Badajos,  where  it  remained  from  May 
28  tUl  the  middle  of  July,  when  it  marched  for 
Albergaria,  where  it  remained  tdl  the  middle  of 
September,  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo  in 
the  meantime  being  carried  on  by  the  allied 
army.  On  the  17th  of  September  the  74th 
advanced  to  El  Bodon  on  the  Agueda, 
and  on  the  22nd  to  Pastores,  within  three 
miles  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  forming,  with  the 
three  companies  of  the  60th,  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  third  division.  On  the  25  th, 
the     French,     under      General      Montbrun, 
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advanced  thirty  squadrons  of  cavalry,  fourteen 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  twelve  guns,  direct 
upon  the  main  body  of  the  third  division  at 
El  Bodon,  and  caused  it  to  retire,  surrounded 
and  continually  threatened  by  overwhelming 
numbers  of  cavalry,  over  a  plain  of  six  miles, 
to  Guinaldo. 

The  74th,  and  the  compaides  of  the  60th, 
under  Lieut.-Colonel  Trench,  at  Pastores,  were 
completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  division 
by  the  French  advance,  and  were  left  without 
orders ;  but  they  succeeded  in  passing  the 
Agueda  by  a  ford,  and  making  a  very  long 
detour  through  Eobledo,  where  they  captured 
a  party  of  French  cavalry,  recrossed  the  Agueda, 
and  joined  the  division  in  bivouac  near  Fuente 
Guinaldo,  at  about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th.  It  was  believed  at  headquarters 
that  this  detachment  had  been  all  captured, 
although  Major-General  Picton,  much  pleased 
at  their  safe  return,  said  he  thought  he  must 
have  heard  more  firing  before  the  74th  could 
bo  taken.  After  a  rest  of  an  hour  or  two,  the 
regiment  was  again  under  arms,  and  drawn  up 
in  position  at  Guinaldo  before  daybreak,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  third  and  the  fourth 
division^  The  French  army,  60,000  strong, 
being  united  in  their  front,  they  retired  at 
night  about  twelve  miles  to  Alfayates.  The 
regiment  was  again  under  arms  at  Alfayates 
throughout  the  27th,  during  the  skirmish  in 
which  the  foiirth  division  was  engaged  at 
Aldea  de  Ponte.  On  this  occasion  the  men 
were  so  much  exhausted  by  the  continued 
txertions  of  the  two  preceding  days,  that  12.5 
of  them  were  unable  to  remain  in  the  ranks, 
md  -were  ordered  to  a  village  across  the  Coa, 
where  80  died  of  fatigue.  This  disaster 
reduced  the  elTective  strength  of  the  regiment 
lielow  that  of  1200,  required  to  form  a  second 
battalion,  which  had  been  ordered  during  the 
previous  month,  and  the  requisite  strength  was 
not  again  reached  during  the  war. 

The  74th  was  from  the  beginning  of  October 
mainly  cantoned  at  Aldea  de  Ponte,  which  it 
left  on  the  4th  of  January  1812,  to  take  part 
in  the  siege  of  Rodrigo.  The  third  division 
reached  Zamora  on  the  7th,  five  miles  from 
Rodrigo,  where  it  remained  during  the  siege. 
The  work  of  the  siege  was  most  laborious  and 
trying,   and  the   74th   had  its  own  share    of 


trench-work.  The  assault  was  ordered  for  the 
19th  of  January,  when  two  breaches  were  re- 
ported practicable. 

Tlie  assault  of  the  great  breach  was  confided' 
to  Major-General  M'Kinnon's  brigade,  •with  a 
storming  party  of  500  volunteers  under  Major 
Manners  of  the  74th,  with  a  forlorn  hope  under 
Lieutenant  Mackie  of  the  88th  regiment. 
There  were  two  columns  formed  of  the  5th  and 
94th  regiments  ordered  to  attack  and  clear  the 
ditch  and  fausse-hraie  on  the  right  of  the 
great  breach,  and  cover  the  advance  of  the  main 
attack  by  General  M'Kinnon's  brigade.  The 
light  division  was  to  storm  the  small  breach 
on  the  left,  and  a  false  attack  on  the  gate  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town  was  to  be  made 
by  Major-General  Pack's  Portuguese  brigade. 

Immediately  after  dark,  Major-General 
Picton  formed  the  third  division  in  the  first 
parallel  and  approaches,  and  lined  the  parapet 
of  tlie  second  parallel  with  the  83rd  Eegimem, 
in  readiness  to  open  the  defences.  At  the 
appointed  hour  the  attack  commenced  on 
the  side  of  the  place  next  the  bridge,  and 
immediately  a  heavy  discharge  of  musketry 
was  opened  from  the  trenches,  under  cover  oi 
which  150  .sappers,  directed  by  two  engineer 
officers,  and  Captain  Thomson  of  the  74th  Regi- 
ment, advanced  from  the  second  parallel  to  the 
crest  of  the  glacis,  carrying  bags  fUled  with  hay, 
which  they  threw  down  the  counterscarp  into 
the  ditch,  and  thus  reduced  its  depth  from 
13  J  to  8  feet.  They  then  fixed  the  ladders,  auJ' 
General  M'Kinnon's  brigade,  in  conjunction 
with  the  5th  and  94th  Regiments,  which 
arrived  at  the  same  moment  along  the  ditch 
from  the  right,  pushed  up  the  breach,  and  aftei 
a  sharp  struggle  of  some  minutes  with  the' 
bayonet,  gained  the  summit.  The  defender? 
then  concentrated  behind  the  retrenchment, 
which  they  obstinately  retained,  and  a  second 
severe  struggle  commenced.  Bags  of  hay  were 
thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  as  the  counterscarp ' 
did  not  exceed  11  feet  in  depth,  the  men 
if.adily  jumped  upon  the  bags,  and  without 
much  difficulty  carried  the  little  breach.  Th« 
division,  on  gaining  the  summit,  immediately! 
began  to  form  with  great  regularity,  in  order  tc 
advance  in  a  compact  body  and  fall  on  the  reai 
of  the  garrison,  who  were  still  nobly  defending 
the   retrenchment  of  the  great  breach.     The 
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contest  was  short  but  severe  ;  officers  and  men 
fell  in  Leaps,  as  Cannon  puts  it,  killed  and 
wounded,  and  many  were  thrown  down  the 
scarp  into  the  main  ditch,  a  depth  of  30  feet ; 
but  by  desperate  efforts  directed  along  the 
parapet  on^both  flanks,  the  assailants  succeeded 
in  turning  the  retrenchments.  The  garrison 
then  abandoned  the  rampart,  having  first  ex- 
ploded a  mine  in  the  ditch  of  the  retrenchment, 
by  which  Major-General  M-lCinnon  and  many 
of  the  bravest  and  most  forward  perished  in 
the  moment  of  victory.  General  Vandeleur's 
brigade  of  the  light  division  had  advanced  at 
the  same  time  to  the  attack  of  the  lesser 
breach  on  the  left,  which,  being  without 
interior  defence,  was  not  so  obstinately  dis- 
puted, and  the  fortress  was  won. 

In  his  subsequent  despatch  Wellington 
mentioned  the  regiment  with  particular  com- 
mendation, especially  naming  Major  Manners 
and  Captain  Thomson  of  the  74th,  the  former 
receiving  the  brevet  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  for 
his  services  on  this  occasion. 

During  the  siege  the  regiment  lost  6  rank 
and  file  kiUed,  and  Captains  Langlands  and 
Collins,  Lieutenants  Tew  and  Eamadge,  and 
Ensign  Atkinson,  2  sergeants,  and  21:  rank  and 
Me,  killed. 

Preparations  having  been  made  for  the  siege 

of  Badajo,;,  the  74th  was  sent  to  that  place, 

,  which  it  reached  on  the  16th  of  March  (1812), 

;  taking  its  position  along  with  the  other  regi- 

,  ments  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  town.     On 

the  19th  the  garrison  made  a  sortie  from  behind 

the  Picurina  with  1500  infantry  and  a  party  of 

cavalry,  penetrating  as  far   as  the   engineers' 

park,  cutting  down  some  men,  and  carrying  off 

several  hundred  entrenching  tools.     The  74th, 

however,  wliich  was  the  first  regiment  under 

arms,  advanced  under  Major-General  Kempt  in 

double  quick  time,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 

the   guard   of  the   trenches,   drove  back  the 

enemy,  who  lost  300  officers  and  men.      The 

work  of  preparing  for  the   siege  and  assault 

■  went  on  under  the  continuance  of  very  heavy 

rain,,  which  rendered  the  work  in  the  trenches 

I  extremely  laborious,  until  the  25th  of  March. 

when   the   batteries  opened    fire   against   the 

hitherto  impregnable  fortress ;    and    on   thf.t 

night  Fort  Picurina  was  assaulted  ,ind  carri'^d 

by  500    men   of  the   third    divjaion,    among 


whom  were  200  men  of  the  74th  under 
Major  Shawe.  The  fort  was  very  strong, 
the  front  well  covered  by  the  glacis,  the 
flanks  deep,  and  the  rampart,  14  feet  per- 
pendicular from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  was 
guarded  with  thick  slanting  palings  above; 
and  from  thence  to  the  top  there  were  16 
feet  of  an  earthen  slope.*  Seven  guns  were 
mounted  on  the  works,  the  entrance  to  which 
by  the  rear  was  protected  with  three  rows  of 
thick  paling.  The  garrison  was  about  300 
strong,  and  every  man  had  two  muskets.  The 
top  of  the  rampart  was  garnished  with  loaded 
shells  to  push  over,  and  a  retrenched  guard- 
house formed  a  second  internal  defence.  The 
detachment  advanced  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
immediately  alarms  were  sounded,  and  a  fire 
opened  from  all  the  ramparts  of  the  work. 
After  a  fierce  conflict,  in  which  the  English 
lost  many  men  and  officers,  and  the  enemy 
more  than  half  of  the  garrison,  the  command- 
ant, with  86  men,  surrendered.  The  74th  lost 
Captain  Collins  and  Lieutenant  Eamadge 
killed,  and  Major  Shawe  dangerously  wou)ided. 

The  operations  of  trench-cutting  and  opening 
batteries  went  on  tOl  the  6th  of  April,  ou  the 
night  of  wliich  the  assault  was  ordered  to  take 
place.  "  The  besiegers'  guns  being  all  turned 
against  the  curtain,  the  bad  masonry  crumbled 
rapidly  away  ;  in  two  hours  a  yawning  breach 
appeared,  and  Wellington,  in  person,  having 
again  examined  the  points  of  attack,  renewed 
the  order  for  assault. 

"  Then  the  soldiers  eagerly  made  themselves 
ready  for  a  combat,  so  furiously  fought,  so 
terribly  won,  so  dreadful  in  all  its  circuia- 
stances,  that  posterity  can  scarcely  be  expocl«d 
to  credit  the  tale,  but  many  are  stiU  aKve  who 
know  that  it  is  true."^ 

It  was  ordered,  that  on  the  right  the  thir.l 
division  was  to  file  out  of  the  trenches,  to  cress 
the  EiviUas  rivulet,  and  to  scale  the  caetle 
walls,  which  were  from  18  to  24  feet  high, 
furnished  with  aU  means  of  descruction,  and 
so  narrow  at  the  top,  that  the  defenders  could 
easily  reach  and  overturn  the  ladders. 

The  ajsault  was  to  commence  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  the  third  division  was  drawn  up  close  to 
the  EiviUas,  ready  to  advance,  when  a  lighted 
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carcass,  thrown  from  the  castle  close  to  where 
it  was  posted,  discovered  the  arraj  of  the  men, 
and  obliged  them  to  anticipate  the  signal 
by  half  an  hour.  "  A  sudden  blaze  of  light 
and  the  rattling  of  musketry  indicated  the  com- 
mencement of  a  most  vehement  contest  at  the 
castle.  Then  General  Kempt, — for  Pictou, 
hurt  by  a  fall  in  the  camp,  and  expecting  no 
change  in  the  hour,  was  not  present, — then 
General  Kempt,  I  say,  led  the  third  division. 
He  had  passed  the  EiviUas  in  single  files  by  a 
naiTow  bridge,  under  a  terrible  musketry,  and 
then  reforming,  and  running  up  the  rugged  hUl, 
had  reached  the  foot  of  the  castle,  when  he  fell 
severely  wounded,  and  being  carried  back  to 
tlie  trenches  met  Picton,  who  hastened  forward 
to  take  the  command.  Meanwhile  his  troops, 
spreading  along  the  front,  reared  their  heavy 
ladders,  some  against  the  lofty  castle,  some 
against  the  adjoining  front  on  the  left,  and  -ndth 
incredible  courage  ascended  amidst  showers  of 
heavy  stones,  logs  of  wood,  and  burning  shells 
rolled  off  the  parapet ;  wliile  from  the  flanks 
tlie  enemy  plied  his  musketry  with  a  fearful 
rapidity,  and  in  front  with  pikes  and  bayonets 
stabbed  the  leading  assailants,  or  pushed  the 
ladders  from  the  walls ;  and  all  this  attended 
with  deafening  shouts,  and  the  crash  of  break- 
ing ladders,  and  the  slirieks  of  crushed  soldiers, 
answering  to  the  sullen  stroke  of  the  falling 
weights.  "8 

The  British,  somewhat  baffled,  were  com- 
pelled to  faU  back  a  few  paces,  and  take  shelter 
under  the  rugged  edges  of  the  hill.  But  by 
the  perseverance  of  Picton  and  the  officers  of 
the  division,  fresh  men  were  brought,  the 
division  reformed,  and  the  assault  renewed 
amid  dreadful  carnage,  until  at  last  an  entrance 
was  forced  by  one  ladder,  when  the  resistance 
Blackened,  and  the  remaining  ladders  were 
quickly  reared,  by  which  the  men  ascended, 
and  established  themselves  on  the  ramparts. 

Lieutenant  Alexander  Grant  of  the  74th  led 
the  advance  at  the  escalade,  and  went  with  a 
few  men  through  the  gate  of  the  castle  into 
the  town,  but  was  driven  back  by  superior 
numbers.  On  his  return  he  was  fired  at  by  a 
French  soldier  lurking  in  the  gateway,  and 
mortally  wounded    in  the  back  of  the  head. 

*  Napier's  Peninsular  War. 


He  was  able,  however,  to  descend  the  ladder, 
and  was  carried  to  the  bivouac,  and  trepanned, 
but  died  two  days  afterwards,  and  was  buried 
in  the  heights  looking  towards  the  castle.  ■ 
Among  the  foremost  in  the  escalade  >vas  John 
M'Lauchlan,  the  regimental  piper,  who,  the 
instant  he  mounted  the  castle  wall,  began 
playing  on  his  pipes  the  regimental  quick  step, 
"  The  Campbells  are  comin',"  as  cooUy  as  if  on 
a  common  parade,  until  his  music  was  stopped 
by  a  shot  through  the  bag ;  he  was  afterwards 
seen  by  an  officer  of  the  regiment  seated  on  o 
gun-carriage,  quietly  repairing  the  damage, 
while  the  shot  was  flying  about  him.  After  he 
had  repaired  his  bag,  he  recommenced  his! 
stirring  tune. 

After  capturing  the  castle,  the  third  divisioi 
kept  possession  of  it  aU  night,  repelling  thi 
attempts  of  the  enemy  to  force  an  entriince 
About  midnight  Wellington  sent  orders  tc 
Picton  to  blow  down  the  gates,  but  to  reiuaii 
quiet  till  morning,  when  he  should  sally  out 
with  1000  men  to  renew  the  general  assault 
This,  however,  was  unnecessary,  as  the  cap 
ture  of  the  castle,  and  the  slaughtering  escalade 
of  the  Bastion  St.  Vincente  by  the  fifth  divi 
sion,  having  turned  the  retrenchments,  tlieri 
was  no  further  resistance,  and  tlie  fourth  ani 
light  divisions  marched  into  the  town  by  thi 
breaches.  In  the  morning  the  gate  was  opened 
and  permission  given  to  enter  the  town. 

Napier  says,  "  5000  men  and  officers  fel  | 
during  the  siege,  and  of  these,  including  70(!| 
Portugue.?e,  3500  had  been  stricken  in  thij 
assault,  60  officers  and  more  than  700  meiH 
being  slain  on  the  spot.  The  five  generals 
Kempt,  Harvey,  Bowes,  Colville,  and  Pictoi 
were  wounded,  the  first  three  severely."  A ; 
the  escalade  of  the  castle  alone  600  officer  i 
and  men  fell  "  When  the  extent  of  th ' 
night's  havoc  was  made  known  to  Lord  We) 
lington,  the  firmness  of  his  nature  gave  way  fo 
a  moment,  and  the  pride  of  conquest  yielded  \fi 
a  passionate  burst  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  th 
gallant  soldiers."  Wellington  in  his  despatcl 
noticed  particularly  the  distinguished  conduc 
of  the  third  division,  and  especially  tha| 
of  Lieutenant-Colonels  Le  Poer  Trench  an(l 
Manners  of  the  74th.  ' 

The  casualties  in  the  regiment  darinjj 
the  siege  were: — Killed — 3    officers,  Captai]| 
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Collins,  Lieutenants  Eamadge  and  Grant,  1 
sergeant,  and  22  rank  and  file.  Wounded, 
10  officers,  Lieut.-Colonel  the  Hon.  R.  Le 
Foer  Trench,  Captain  Lauglands,  Brevet- 
Major  Shawe,  Captains  Thomson  and  Wingate, 
Lieutenants  Lister,  Pattison,  King,  and  Iron- 
side, Ensign  Atkinson,  7  sergeants,  and  91 
rank  and  file. 

The  74th  left  Badajoz  on  the  1 1th  of  April, 
and  marched  to  Pinodono,  on  the  frontiers  of 
IJeira,  where  it  was  encamped  till  the  beginning 
of  June,  when  it  proceeded  to  Salamanca.  Along 
v/ith  a  large  portion  of  the  allied  army,  the  74rth 
was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  heights 
of  San  Christoval,  in  front  of  Salamanca,  from 
the  20th  to  the  28th  of  June,  to  meet  Mar- 
shal ilarmont,  who  advanced  with 
40,000  men  to  relieve  the  forts, 
which,  however,  were  captured  oc 
the  27th.  Brevet^Major  Thomson 
of  the  74th  was  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  the  forts,  during  which  he 
had  been  employed  as  acting  en- 
gineer. 

On  the  27th  Picton  having  left. 
on  leave  of  absence,  the  command 
of  the  third  division  was  entrusted 
to  Major-General  the  Hon.  Edward 
Pakenham. 

After  the  surrender  of  Salamanca 
the  army  advanced  in  pursuit  of 
Marmont,  who  retired  across  the 
Douro.i  Marmont,  having  been 
reinforced,  recrossed  the  Douro,  and 
the  allies  returned  to  their  former 
ground  on  the  heights  of  San  Chris- 
toval in  front  of  Salamanca,  which 
they  reached  on  the  21st  of  July. 
In  the  evening  the  third  division 
and  some  Portuguese  cavalry  bi- 
vouacked on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tonnes,  over  which  the  rest  of  the 
army  had  crossed,  and  was  placed 
in  position  covering  Salamanca, 
with  the  right  upon  one  of  the  two  rocky 
hills   called   the    Arapiles,   and    the   left    on 


_ '.  The  two  opposing  armies  were  encamped  for  some 
time  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Douro,  and  parties  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  both  armies  used  to  meet  daily, 
bathing  in  the  river,  and  became  so  familiar  and 
friendly  that  the  practice  was  forbidden  in  a  general 


the  Tormes,  which  position,  however,  was 
afterwards  changed  to  one  at  right  angles 
with  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  the 
third  division  crossed  the  Tormes,  and  was 
placed  in  advance  of  thj  extreme  right  of 
the  last-mentioned  position  of  the  allied 
army.  About  five  o'clock  the  third  division, 
led  by  Pakenham,  advanced  in  four  columns, 
supported  by  cavalry,  to  turn  the  French  left, 
which  had  been  much  extended  by  the  advance 
of  the  division  of  General  Thomieres,  to  cut 
off  the  right  of  the  allies  from  the  Ciudad  Eo- 
drigo  road.  Thomieres  was  confounded  when 
first  he  saw  the  third  division,  for  he  expected 
to  see  the  allies  in  full  retreat  towards  the 
Ciudad   Rodrigo  road.     The  British  columns 


Lieut  -Colonel  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Le  Peer  Trench. 
From  a  bust  in  possession  of  his  daughter,  Mrs  Burrowes. 


formed  line  as  they  inarched,  and  the  French 
gunners  sent  showers  of  grape  into  the  advanc- 
ing masses,  while  a  crowd  of  light  troops 
poured  in  a  fire  of  musketry. 

"But  bearing  on  through  the  skirmishers 
with  the  might  of  a  giant,  Pakenham  broke 
the  half  formed  line  into  fragments,  and  sent 
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the  whole  in  confusion  upon  the  advancing  sup- 
ports. "^  Some  squadrons  of  light  cavalry  fell 
upon  tlie  right  of  the  third  division,  but  the 
5th  Eegiment  repulsed  them.  Pakenham 
continued  his  "tempestuous  course"  for  up- 
wards of  tliree  miles,  until  the  French,  were 
"  pierced,  broken,  and  discomfited."  The  ad- 
vance in  line  of  the  74th  attracted  particular 
notice,  and  was  much  applauded  by  Major- 
General  Pakenham,  who  frequently  exclaimed, 
"  Beautifully  done,  74th;  beautiful,  74th!" 

Lord  Londonderry  says,  in  his  Story  of  the 
Peninsular  War  : — 

"  The  attack  of  the  third  division  was  not 
only  the  most  spirited,  butthemost  perfectthing 
of  the  kind  that  modern  times  have  witnessed. 

"  Regardless  alike  of  a  charge  of  cavalry  and 
of  the  murderous  fire  which  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries opened,  on  went  these  fearless  warriors, 
horse  and  foot,  without  check  or  pause,  until 
they  won  the  ridge,  and  then  the  infantry  giv- 
ing their  volley,  and  the  cavalry  falling  on, 
sword  in  hand,  the  French  were  pierced, 
proken,  and  discomfited.  So  close  indeed  was 
the  struggle,  that  in  several  instances  the 
British  colours  were  seen  waving  over  the 
heads  of  the  enemy's  battalions." 

Of  the  di\'isioD  of  Thomi^res,  originally  7000 
strong,  2000  had  been  taken  prisoners,  with 
two  eagles  and  eleven  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
French  right  resisted  till  dark,  when  they 
were  finally  diivca  from  the  field,  and  having 
sustained  a  hoa\-7  loss,  retreated  through  the 
Trood."  across  tho  Tonnes. 

The  casualties  in  the  rogimsnt  at  the  battle 
of  Salamanca  were : — KiUcJ,  3  rank  and  file. 
"Wounded,  2  officers,  Brcvot-Major  Thomson 
.and  Lieutenant  Ewing,  both  severely;  2  ser- 
geants, and  42  rank  and  file. 

After  this  the  74th,  with  the  other  allied 
regiments,  proceeded  to  "Madrid,  where  it  re- 
mained till  October  20,  the  men  passing  their 
time  most  agreeably.  But,  although  there 
was  plenty  of  gaiety,  Madrid  exhibited  a  sad 
combination  of  luxury  and  desolation ;  there 
was  no  money,  the  people  were  starving,  and 
oven  noble  families  secretly  sought  charity. 

In  the  end  of  September,  when  the  distress 
'7as   Very   great,    Lieutenant-Colonel    Trench 

'■  .'^apicr. 


and  the  officers  of  the  74th  and  45th  Regi- 
ments, having  witnessed  the  distress,  and 
feeling  the  utmost  compassion  for  numbers  oi 
miserable  objects,  commenced  giving  a  daily 
dinner  to  about  200  of  them,  among  whom 
were  some  persons  of  high  distinction,  who 
without  this  resource  must  have  perished. 
Napier  says  on  this  subject,  that  "  the  Mad- 
rilenos  discovered  a  deep  and  unafi"ected  grati- 
tude for  kindness  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  officers,  who  contributed,  not  much, 
for  they  had  it  not,  but  enough  of  money  to 
form  soup  charities,  by  which  hundreds  were 
succoured.  Surely  this  is  not  the  least  of 
the  many  honourable  distinctions  those  brave 
men  have  earned." 

During  the  latter  part  of  October  and  the 
month  of  November,  the  74th,  which  had  joined 
Lioutenant-General  HiU,  in  order  to  check 
the  movement  of  Soult  and  King  Joseph, 
performed  many  fatiguing  marches  and  counter 
marches,  enduring  many  great  hardships  and 
privations,  marching  over  impassable  roads 
and  marshy  plains,  under  a  continued  deluge 
of  rain,  provisions  deficient,  and  no  shelter 
procurable.  On  the  14th  of  November  the 
allied  army  commenced  its  retreat  from  Alba 
de  Tormes  towards  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  and  the 
following  extract  from  the  graphic  journal  of 
Majo~y  Alves  of  the  74th  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  hardships  which  these  poor 
soldiers  had  to  undergo  at  this  time  : — "  From 
the  time  we  left  the  Arapeiles,  on  the  15th, 
until  our  arrival  at  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  a  distance 
of  only  about  15  leagues,  we  were  under  ariss 
every  morning  an  hour  before  dayliglit,  and 
never  got  to  our  barrack  until  about  .•^uacet,  the 
roads  being  almost  unpassable,  particvdurly  for 
i  artillery,  and  with  us  generally  ankle  deep. 
It  scarcely  ceased  to  rain  during  the  retreat. 
Our  first  endeavour  after  our  arrival  at  ouf 
watery  bivouack,  was  to  make  it  as  comfortable 
as  circumstances  would  admit ;  and  as  exertion 
was  our  best  assistance,  we  immediately  set  lo 
and  cut  down  as  many  trees  as  would  make  a 
good  fire,  and  then  as  many  as  woidd  keep  us 
from  the  wet  underneath.  If  we  succeeded  in 
making  a  good  enough  fire  to  keep  the  feet 
warm,  I  generally  managed  to  have  a  tolerably 
good  sleep,  although  during  the  period  I  had 
scarcely    ever   a   dry  shirt.     To   add    to   out 
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misery,  during  the  retreat  we  were  deficient  in 
provisions,  and  had  rum  only  on  two  days. 
The  loss  of  men  by  death  from  the  wet  and 
cold  during  this  period  was  very  great.  Our 
regiment  alone  was  deficient  about  thirty  out 
of  thirty-four  who  had  only  joined  us  from 
England  on  the  14th,  the  evening  before  we 
retreated  from  the  Arapiles." 

The  74:th  went  into  winter  quarters,  and  was 
cantoned  at  Sarzedas,  in  the  province  of  Beira, 
from  December  6,  1812,  tiU  May  15,  1813. 

During  this  time  many  preparations  were 
made,  and  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
soldiers  maintained,  preparatory  to  Welling- 
ton's great  attempt  to  expel  the  French  from 
the  Peninsula. 

The  army  crossed  the  Douro  in  separate 
divisions,  and  reunited  at  Toro,  the  74th  pro- 
ceeding with  the  left  column.  Lieutenant- 
General  Picton  had  rejoined  from  England  on 
the  20th  May. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  allies  advanced, 
following  the  French  army  under  King  Joseph, 
who  entered  upon  the  position  at  Vittoria 
on  the  19th  of  June  by  the  narrow  moun- 
tain delile  of  Puebla,  through  which  the  river 
Zadorra,  after  passing  the  city  of  Vittoria,  runs 
through  the  valley  towards  the  Ebro  with 
many  windings,  and  divides  the  basin  unequal- 
ly. To  give  an  idea  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
74th  in  the  important  battle  of  Vittoria,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a  letter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Picton  dated  July  1,  1813. 

"On  the  16th  of  May  the  division  was  put 
in  movement;  on  the  18th  we  crossed  the 
Douro,  on  the  15th  of  June  the  Ebro,  and  on 
the  21st  fought  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  The 
third  division  had,  as  usual,  a  very  distin- 
guished share  in  this  decisive  action.  The 
enemy's  left  rested  on  an  elevated  chain  of 
craggy  mountains,  and  their  right  on  a  rapid 
river,  with  commanding  heights  in  the  centre, 
and  a  succession  of  undulating  grounds,  which 
afforded  excellent  situations  for  artillery,  and 
several  good  positions  in  front  of  Vittoria, 
where  King  Joseph  had  his  headquarters. 
The  battle  began  early  in  the  morning,  be- 
tween our  right  and  the  enemy's  left,  on  the 
high  craggy  heights,  and  continued  with  va- 
rious success  for  several  hours.  About  twelve 
o'clock  the  third  division  was  ordered  to  force 


the  passage  of  the  river  and  carry  the  heights 
in  the  centre,  which  service  was  executed 
with  so  much  rapidity,  that  we  got  possession 
of  the  commanding  ground  before  the  enemy 
were  aware  of  oui  intention.  The  enemy 
attempted  to  dislodge  us  with  great  supe- 
riority of  force,  and  with  forty  or  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon.  At  that  period  the  troops  on  our 
right  had  not  made  sufficient  progress  to  cover 
our  right  flank,  in  consequence  of  which  we 
suffered  a  momentary  check,  and  were  driven 
out  of  a  village  whence  we  had  dislodged  the 
enemy,  but  it  was  quickly  recovered ;  and  on 
Sir  Eowland  Hill's  (the  second)  division,  with 
a  Portuguese  and  Spanish  division,  forcing  the 
enemy  to  abandon  the  heiglits,  and  advancing 
to  protect  our  flanks,  we  pushed  the  enemy 
rapidly  from  all  his  positions,  forced  him  to 
abandon  his  cannon,  and  drove  his  cavalry  and 
infantry  in  confusion  beyond  the  city  of  Vit- 
toria. We  took  152  pieces  of  cannon,  the  mili- 
tary chest,  ammunition  and  baggage,  besides  an 
immense  treasure,  the  property  of  the  French 
generals  amassed  in  Spain. 

"  The  third  division  was  the  most  severely 
and  permanently  engaged  of  any  part  of  the 
army ;  and  we  in  consequence  sustained  a  loss 
of  nearly  1800  kiUed  and  wounded,  which  is 
more  than  a  third  of  the  total  loss  of  the  whole 
army." 

The  74th  received  particular  praise  from 
both  Lieutenant-General  Picton  and  Major- 
General  Brisbane,  commanding  the  division 
and  brigade,  for  its  alacrity  in  advancing  and 
charging  through  the  village  of  Arinez. 

The  attack  on  and  advance  from  Arineis 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  brilliant  episode 
indeed,  and  the  one  in  which  the  74th  was 
most  particularly  engaged.  The  right  wing, 
under  Captain  M'Queen,  went  oif  at  double 
quick  and  drove  the  enemy  outside  the  village, 
where  they  again  formed  in  line  opposite  their 
pursuers.  The  French,  however,  soon  after 
fled,  leaving  behind  them  a  battery  of  seven 
guns. 

Captain  M'Queen's  own  account  of  the 
battle  is  exceedingly  graphic.  "  At  Vittoria," 
he  says,  "  I  had  the  command  of  three  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  French 
out  of  the  village  of  Arinez,  where  they  were 
strongly  posted ;  we  charged  through  the 
4  E 
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village  and  the  enemy  retired  in  great  confu- 
sion. Lieutenants  Alves  and  Ewing  com- 
manded the  companies  which  accompanied  me. 
I  received  three  wounds  that  day,  but  remained 
with  the  regiment  dui'ing  the  whole  action ; 
and  next  day  I  was  sent  to  the  rear  with  the 
other  wounded.  Davis  (Lieutenant)  carried 
the  colours  that  day,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  things  you  can  conceive  to  see  the  74th 
advancing  in  line,  with  the  enemy  in  front, 
on  very  broken  ground  full  of  ravines,  as 
regularly,  and  in  as  good  line  as  if  on  parade. 
This  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to 
Davis,  whose  coolness  and  gallantry  were 
conspicuous ;  whenever  we  got  into  broken 
ground,  he  with  the  colours  was  first  on  the 
bank,  and  stood  there  untU  the  regiment 
formed  on  his  right  and  left." 

Captain  M'Queen,  who  became  Major  of 
the  74th  in  1830,  and  who  died  only  a  year 
or  two  ago,  was  rather  a  remarkable  man  ;  we 
shall  refer  to  him  again.  Adjutant  Alves  tells 
us  in  his  journal,  that  in  this  advance  upon 
the  village  of  Arinez,  he  came  upon  Captain 
M'Queen  lying,  as  he  thought,  mortally 
wounded.  Alves  ordered  two  of  the  grenadiers 
to  lift  M'Queen  and  lay  him  behind  a  bank 
out  of  reach  of  the  firing,  and  there  leave  him. 
About  an  hour  afterwards,  however,  Alves 
was  very  much  astonished  to  see  the  indomit- 
able Captain  at  the  head  of  his  company  ;  tlie 
shot  that  had  struck  him  in  the  breast  having 
probably  been  a  spent  one,  which  did  not  do 
him  much  injury. 

Major  White  (then  Adjutant)  thus  narrates 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  during  the  con- 
test at  Arinez  : —  "At  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
after  we  had  forced  the  enemy's  centre,  and 
taken  the  strong  heights,  we  found  ourselves 
in  front  of  a  village  (I  think  Arinez)  whence 
the  French  had  been  driven  in  a  confused  mass, 
too  numerous  for  our  line  to  advance  against ; 
and  whilst  we  were  halted  for  reinforcements, 
the  88th  Regiment  on  our  left  advanced  with 
their  usual  impetuosity  against  the  superior 
numbers  I  have  spoken  of,  and  met  with  a 
repulse.  The  left  of  our  regiment,  seeing  this, 
ran  from  the  ranks  to  the  assistance  of  the 
88th  ;  and  I,  seeing  them  fall  uselessly,  rode 
from  some  houses  which  sheltered  us  to  rally 
them    and    bring   them    back.       The    piper 


(M'Laughlan,  mentioned  before)  seeing  that  I 
could  not  collect  them,  came  to  my  horse's  side 
and  played  the  '  Assembly,'  on  which  most  of 
them  that  were  not  shot  collected  round  me, 
I  was  so  pleased  with  this  act  of  the  piper  in 
coming  into  danger  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
comrades,  and  with  the  good  effect  of  the  pipes 
in  the  moment  of  danger,  that  I  told  M'Laugh- 
lan that  I  would  not  fail  to  mention  his  gallant 
and  useful  conduct.  But  at  the  same  time, 
as  I  turned  my  horse  to  the  right  to  conduct 
the  men  towards  our  regiment,  a  musket  ball 
entered  the  point  of  my  left  shoulder,  to  near 
my  back  bone,  which  stopped  my  career  in  the 
field.  The  piper  ceased  to  play,  and- 1  was 
told  he  was  shot  through  the  breast ;  at  all 
events  he  was  killed,  and  his  timely  assistance 
and  the  utility  of  the  pipes  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded." It  was  indeed  too  true  about  poor 
brave  M'Laughlan,  whose  pipes  were  more 
potent  than  the  Adjutant's  command;  a  nine- 
pound  shot  went  right  through  his  breast, 
when,  according  to  the  journal  of  Major  Alves, 
he  was  playing  "  The  Campbell's  are  comin' " 
in  rear  of  the  column.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, however,  that  the  piper's  body  lay 
on  the  field  for  several  days  after  the  battle 
without  being  stripped  of  anything  but  the 
shoes.  This  was  very  unusual,  as  men  -were 
generally  stripped  of  everything  as  soon  as 
they  were  dead. 

When  the  village  was  captured  and  tie 
great  road  gained,  the  French  troops  on  the 
extreme  left  were  thereby  turned,  and  being 
hardly  pressed  by  Sir  Eowland  Hill's  attack 
OQ  their  front,  retreated  in  confusion  before 
the  advancing  lines  towards  Vittoria. 

The  road  to  Bayonne  being  completely 
blocked  up  by  thousands  of  carriages  and 
animals,  and  a  confused  mass  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  thereby  rendered  impassable  for 
artillery,  the  French  retreated  by  the  road  to 
Salvatierra  and  Pamplona,  the  British  infantry 
following  in  pursuit.  But  this  road  being  also 
choked  up  with  carriages  and  fugitives,  all 
became  confusion  and  disorder.  The  French 
were  compelled  to  abandon  everji-hing,  officers 
and  men  taking  with  them  only  the  clothes 
they  wore,  and  most  of  them  being  barefooted. 
Their  loss  in  men  did  not,  however,  exceed 
6000,  and  that  of  the  allies  was  nearly  as 
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gi'oat.  That  of  the  British,  however,  was 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  together,  and  yet  both  are 
said  to  have  fought  well ;  but  as  Napier  says, 
"British  troops  are  the  soldiers  of  battle." 

The  French  regiments  which  effected  their 
escape  arrived  at  Pamplona  and  took  shelter 
in  the  defile  beyond  it,  in  a  state  of  complete 
disorganisation.  Darkness,  and  the  nature  of 
tho  ground  unfavourable  for  the  action  of 
cavalry,  alone  permitted  their  escape  ;  at  the 
distance  of  two  leagues  from  Vittoria  the 
pursuit  was  given  up. 

The  following  Brigade  Order  was  issued  the 
J;iy  after  the  battle : — - 

"  Major-General  Brisbane  has  reason  to  be 
highly  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  brigade 
in  the  action  of  yesterday,  but  he  is  at  a  loss 
to  express  his  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Honourable  Colonel  Le  Poer  Trench  and  the 
r4th  Eegiment,  which  he  considers  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  day." 

The  casualties  in  the  7-tth  at  the  battle  of 
Vittoria  were:  —  Killed,  7  rank  and  file; 
wounded,  5  officers.  Captains  M'Queen  and 
Ovens,  Adjutant  White,  and  Eusigns  Hamilton 
and  Shore,  4  sergeants,  1  drummer,  and  31 
rank  and  file. 

The  army  followed  the  retreating  French  into 
the  Pyrenees  by  the  valley  of  EoncesvaUes. 

Of  the  various  actions  that  took  place 
among  these  mountains  we  have  already  given 
somewhat  detailed  accounts  when  speaking 
of  the  42nd.  The  74th  was  engaged  in  the 
Llockade  of  Pamplona,  and  while  thus  em- 
ployed, on  the  15th  of  July,  its  pickets  drove 
in  a  reconnoitring  party  of  the  garrison,  the 
regiment  sustaining  a  loss  of  3  rank  and 
file  killed,  and  1  sergeant  and  6  rank  and 
tile  wounded.  On  the  17th  the  blockade  of 
Pamplona  was  entrusted  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  third,  fourth,  and  second  divisions  covered 
the  blockade,  as  well  as  the  siege  of  San 
Sebastian,  then  going  on  under  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Thomas  Graham. 

Marshal  Soult,  with  60,000  men,  advanced 
on  the  25th  to  force  the  pass  of  EoncesvaUes, 
and  compelled  the  fourth  division,  which  had 
been  moved  up  to  support  the  front  line  of  the 
allies,  to  retire  ;  on  the  26th  it  was  joined  by 
the  third  division  in  advance  of  Zubiri.     Both 


divisions,  under  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  took  up  a 
position  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  July,  in 
front  of  Pamplona,  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Zubiri  and  Lanz  valleys.  At  daylight  on  the 
30th,  in  accordance  with  Wellington's  orders, 
the  third  division,  with  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry  and  a  battery  of  artUlery,  advanced 
rapidly  up  the  valley  of  the  Zubiri,  skirmishing 
on  the  flank  of  the  French  who  were  retiring 
under  General  Foy.  About  eleven  o'clock, 
the  74th  being  in  the  valley,  and  the  enemy 
moving  in  retreat  parallel  with  the  allies  along 
the  mountain  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  British, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Trench  obtained  permission  from 
Sir  Thomas  Picton  to  advance  with  the  74th 
and  cut  off  their  retreat.  The  regiment  then 
ascended  the  ridge  in  view  of  the  remainder 
of  the  division,  which  continued  its  advance 
up  the  valley.  On  approaching  the  summit, 
two  companies,  which  were  extended  as  skir- 
mishers, were  overpowered  in  passing  through 
a  wood,  and  driven  back  upon  the  main  body. 
Though  the  regiment  was  exposed  to  a  most 
destructive  fire,  it  continued  its  advauce, 
without  returning  a  shot,  until  it  reached  the 
upper  skirt  of  the  wood,  close  upon  the  flank 
of  the  enemy,  and  then  at  onco  opened  its 
whole  fire  upon  them. 

A  column  of  1500  or  1600  men  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  body,  driven  down  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge,  and  a  number  taken 
prisoners ;  most  of  those  who  escaped  were 
intercepted  by  the  sixth  division,  which  was 
further  in  advance  on  another  line.  After  the 
74th  had  gained  the  ridge,  another  regiment 
from  the  third  division  was  sent  to  support 
it,  and  pursued  the  remainder  of  the  column 
until  it  had  surrendered  to  the  sixth  division. 
Sir  Frederick  Stoven,  Adjutant-General  of  the 
third  division,  who,  along  with  some  of  tho 
staff  came  up  at  this  moment,  said  he  never 
saw  a  regiment  behave  in  such  a  gallant 
manner. 

The  regiment  was  highly  complimented  by 
the  staff  of  the  division  for  its  conspicuous 
gallantry  on  this  occasion,  which  was  noticed 
as  foUows  by  Lord  Wellington,  who  said  in  his 
despatch, — 

"  I  cannot  sufticieutly  applaud  the  conduct 
of  all  the  general  officers,  officers,  and  troops, 
throughout  these  operations,  &c. 
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"  The  mo-vement  made  bySir  Thomas  Picton 
merited  my  highest  commendation  ;  the  latter 
officer  co-operated  in  the  attack  of  the  moun- 
tain by  detaching  troops  to  his  left,  in  which 
Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Hon.  Robert  Trench 
was  wounded,  but  I  hope  not  seriously." 

The  regiment  on  this  occasion  sustained  a 
loss  of  1  officer,  Captain  Whitting,  1  sergeant, 
and  4  rank  and  file  killed,  and  5  officers, 
Lieut.-Colonel  the  Hon.  Robert  Le  Poer  Trench, 
Captain  (BreTet-Major)  Moore,  and  Lieutenants 
Pattison,  Duncomb,  and  Tew,  4  sergeants,  and 
36  rank  and  file  wounded. 

The  Frenoli  were  finally  driven  across  the 
Bidasoa  into  France  in  the  beginning  of 
August. 

At  the  successful  assault  of  the  fortress  of 
San  Sebastian  by  the  force  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  and  which  was  witnessed  by  the  74th 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  Brevet  Major  Thomson  of  the 
74th,  was  employed  as  an  acting  engineer, 
and  received  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  for  his  services. 

After  various  movements  the  third  divi- 
sion advanced  up  the  pass  of  Zagaramurdi, 
and  on  the  6th  October  encamped  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  in  front  of  the  pass 
of  Echalar ;  and  in  the  middle  of  that  month. 
Sir  Thomas  Picton  having  gone  to  England, 
the  command  of  the  third  division  devolved 
upon  ]\Iajor-General  Sir  Charles  Colville.  The 
74th  remained  encamped  on  the  summit  of 
this  bare  mountain  till  the  9th  of  November, 
suflfering  greatly  from  tho  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet  weather,  want  of  shelter,  and  scarcity 
of  provisions,  as  well  as  from  the  harassing 
piquet  and  night  duties  which  the  men  had  to 
perform.  Major  Alves-  says  in  his  journal 
that  the  French  picquets  opposite  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  74th  were  very  kind  and  generous 
in  getting  the  soldiers'  canteens  filled  with 
brandy, — for  payment  of  course. 

Pamplona  having  capitulated  on  tlie  31st  of 
October,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  French 
position  at  the  Nivelle  on  the  10th  of  Nov- 
ember,   a   detailed  description   of  which   has 

'  This  officer  was  present  with  the  74th  during  the 
whole  of  its  service  in  the  Peninsula,  and  kept  an 
accurate  daily  journal  of  all  the  events  in  which  he 
was  concerned.  He  was  afterwards  Major  of  the 
dcp&t  battalion  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 


been  given  in  the  history  of  the  42nd.  The 
third,  along  with  the  fourth  and  seventh 
divisions,  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Beresford,  were  dispersed  about  Zagaramurdi, 
the  Puerto  de  Echellar,  and  the  lower  parts 
of  these  slopes  of  the  greater  Ehune,  which 
descended  upon  the  Sarre.  On  the  morning 
of  the  10th,  the  third  division,  under  General 
Colville,  descending  from  Zagaramurdi,  moved 
against  the  unfinished  redoubts  and  entrench- 
ments covering  the  approaches  to  the  bridge 
of  Amotz  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nivelle,  and 
formed  in  conjunction  with  the  sixth  division 
the  narrow  end  of  a  wedge.  The  French  made 
a  vigorous  resistance,  but  were  driven  from 
the  bridge,  by  the  third  division,  which  estab- 
lished itself  on  the  heights  between  that 
structure  and  the  unfinished  redoubts  of  Louis 
XrV.  The  third  division  then  attacked  the 
left  flank  of  the  French  centre,  while  the 
fourth  and  seventh  divisions  assailed  them  in 
front.  The  attacks  on  other  parts  of  the 
French  position  having  been  successful,  their 
centre  was  driven  across  the  river  in  great  con- 
fusion, pursued  by  the  skirmishers  of  the 
third  division,  which  crossed  by  the  bridge  of 
Amotz.  The  allied  troops  then  took  posses- 
sion of  the  heights  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nivelle,  and  the  French  were  compelled  to 
abandon  all  the  works  which  for  the  previous 
three  months  they  had  been  constructing  for 
the  defence  of  the  other  parts  of  the  position. 

The  74  th  was  authorised  to  bear  the  word 
"  Nivelle"  on  its  regimental  colour,  in  com- 
memoration of  its  services  in  this  battle; 
indeed  it  will  be  seen  that  it  bears  on  its 
colours  the  names  of  nearly  every  engage- 
ment that  took  place  during  the  Peninsular 
War.  The  French  had  lost  51  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  about  4300  men  and  officers  kiUed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  during  the  battle  of 
the  Nivelle ;  the  loss  of  the  allies  was  about 
2700  men  and  officers. 

On  the  9th  of  December  the  passage  of  the 
Nive  at  Cambo  having  been  forced  by  Sir 
Rowland  HiU,  the  third  division  remained  in 
possession  of  the  bridge  at  Ustariz.  On  the 
13th  the  French  having  attacked  the  right  be- 
tween the  Nive  and  the  Adonr  at  St  Pierre,  were 
repulsed  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill  after  a  very 
severe  battle,  and  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  two 
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brigades  of  the  third  division  were  moved 
across  the  Nive  in  support  of  the  right. 

The  74th,  after  this,  remained  cantoned  in 
farm-houses  between  the  Nive  and  the  Adour 
until  the  middle  of  February  1814. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Thomas  Picton  hav- 
ing rejoined  the  army,  resumed  the  command 
of  the  third  division  in  the  end  of  December 

1813.  JIany  acts  of  outrage  and  plunder  had 
been  committed  by  the  troops,  on  first  entering 
France,  and  Sir  Thomas  Picton  took  an  op- 
portunity of  publicly  reprimanding  some  of  the 
regiments  of  liis  division  for  such  offences,  when 
ho  thus  addressed  the  74th : — "  As  for  you,  74th, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  j'ou,  your  conduct 
is  gallant  in  the  field  and  orderly  in  quarters.' 
And,  addressing  Colonel  Trench  in  front  of  the 
regiment,  he  told  him  that  he  would  write  to 
the  colonel  at  home  (General  Sir  Alexander 
Hope)  his  report  of  their  good  conduct.  As 
Lieutenant-General  Picton  was  not  habitually 
lavish  of  complimentary  language,  this  public 
expression  of  the  good  opinion  of  so  competent 
a  judge  was  much  valued  by  the  regiment. 

The  next  engagement  in  which  the  74th 
took  part   was  that  of   Orthes,  February  27, 

1814.  On  the  24th  the  French  had  concen- 
trated at  Orthes,  with  their  front  to  the  river 
Gave  de  Pau,  while  the  third  division  was  at 
the  broken  bridge  of  Bereaux,  five  miles  lower 
down  the  river,  on  the  25th,  crossing  to  the 
other  side  next  daj-.  On  the  27th,  when  the 
sixth  and  light  divisions  crossed,  the  third, 
and  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  cavalry,  were 
already  established  in  columns  of  march,  with 
skirmishers  pushed  forward  close  upon  the  left 
centre  of  the  French  position.  During  the 
whole  morning  of  the  27th  a  slight  skirmish, 
with  now  and  then  a  cannon  shot,  had  been 
going  on  with  the  third  division,  but  at  nine 
o'clock  Wellington  commenced  the  real  attack. 
The  third  and  sixth  divisions  took  without 
difficulty  the  lower  part  oi  the  ridges  opposed 
to  them,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  their  left 
along  the  French  front  with  a  sharp  fire  of 
musketry.  But  after  three  hours'  hard  fight- 
ing, during  which  the  victory  seemed  to  be 
going  with  the  French,  Wellington  changed 
his  plan  of  attack,  and  ordered  the  third  and 
sixth  divisions  to  be  thrown  en  masse  on  the 
left  centre  of  the  French  position,  which  they 


carried,  and  established  a  battery  of  guns  upon  a 
knoll, from  whence  their  shot  ploughed  through 
the  French  masses  from  one  flank  to  another.' 
Meantime  HiU  had  crossed  the  river  above 
Orthes,  and  nearly  cut  off  the  French  line  of 
retreat,  after  which  the  French  began  to  retire, 
step  by  step,  without  confusion.  The  allies 
advanced,  firing  incessantly,  yet  losing  many 
men,  especially  of  the  third  division,  whose 
advance  was  most  strongly  opposed.  The  re- 
treat of  the  French,  however,  shortly  became  a 
rout,  the  men  flying  in  every  direction  in  scat- 
tered bands,  pursued  by  the  British  cavalry, 
who  cut  down  many  of  the  fugitives. 

During  the  first  advance  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Thomas  Picton  particularly  remarked  to 
]\rajor-General  Brisbane  the  steady  movement 
of  his  brigade  ;  and  the  latter  reported  to  him 
the  notice  he  had  taken  of  the  gallantry  of 
Sergeant-Major  Macpherson,  of  the  74th,  upon 
which  Sir  Thomas  Picton  expressed  to  the 
sergeant-major  his  pleasure  to  hear  such  a 
good  report  of  him,  and  on  the  following  day, 
during  a  short  halt  on  the  march,  desired  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Manners,  who  commanded  the 
regiment  in  the  absence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Trench,  to  write  his  recommendation,  which 
he  did  on  a  drum-head  ;  the  sergeant-major 
was  consequently  promoted  to  a  commission 
on  the  31st  of  March  following,  and  was  after- 
wards a  captain  in  the  regiment. 

The  casualties  in  the  regiment  at  the  battle 
of  Orthes  were — 1  sergeant  and  7  rank  and 
file  killed  ;  and  5  officers.  Captain  Lyster,  Lieu- 
tenant Ewing  (mortally — dying  shortly  after- 
wards), Lieutenant  Ijonside,  Ensigns  Shore 
and  Luttrell,  1  sergeant,  1  drummer,  and  17 
rank  and  file  wounded. 

The  74th,  along  with  the  other  regiments 
of  the  third  division,  was  kept  moving  about 
until  the  7th  of  March,  when  it  was  cantoned 
at  Aire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour.  On  the 
1 8th  the  whole  allied  army  advanced  up  both 
sides  of  the  Adour,  the  French  falling  back 
before  them.  The  third  division  was  in  the 
centre  column,  which  on  the  19th  came  up 
with  a  division  of  the  French,  strongly  posted 
amongst  some  vineyards,  two  miles  in  front  of 
the  village  of  Vic-en-Bigorre.     The  third  divi- 

'  Napier. 
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sion  attacked  the  Frencli  and  drove  them  before  | 
it,  and  encamped  in  the  evening  about  three 
miles  beyond  the  town  of  Vic-en-Bigorre. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellington  stated  in  his 
despatch. — "  On  the  following  day  (the  19th) 
the  enemy  held  a  strong  rearguard  in  the  vine- 
yards in  front  of  the  town  of  Vic-en-Bigorre; 
Lieutenant-General  Picton,  with  the  third  di- 
vision and  Major-General  Eock's  brigade,  made 
a  very  handsome  movement  upon  this  rear- 
guard, and  drove  them  through  the  vineyards 
and  town." 

Two  officers  of  the  regiment.  Lieutenant 
Atkinson  and  Ensign  Flood,  were  wounded  in 
this  affair. 

On  the  20th,  after  some  sharp  fighting,  in 
which  the  74th  lost  a  few  men,  the  right 
column  of  the  allies  crossed  the  Adour  at 
Tarbes,  and  was  encamped  with  the  rest  of  the 
army  upon  the  Larret  and  Arros  rivers.  The 
French  retreated  towards  Toulouse,  and  on  the 
26th  the  allied  army  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy  posted  behind  the  Touch  river,  and 
covering  that  city.  Details  having  already 
been  given,  in  our  account  of  the  42nd  Regi- 
ment, concerning  this  last  move  of  Soult, 
we  need  only  mention  here  that  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  divisions  passed  over  the 
Garonne  by  a  pontoon  bridge  fifteen  miles  below 
Toulouse  on  the  3d  of  April  .  On  the  10th 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  various 
divisions  of  the  British  army  advanced  accord- 
ing to  Wellington's  previously  arranged  plan. 
The  part  taken  in  the  battle  of  Toulouse  by 
the  74th  is  thus  narrated  by  Major  Alves  in 
his  journal: — 

"  Shortly  after  daylight  the  division  was  put 
in  motion,  with  orders  to  drive  all  the  enemy's 
outposts  before  us,  and  although  acting  as 
adjutant,  I  was  permitted  by  Colonel  Trench 
to  accompany  the  skirmishers.  With  but  feeble 
opposition  we  drove  them  before  us,  until  they 
reached  the  tete-de-pont  on  the  canal  leading 
into  Toulouse,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne ;  on  arriving  there  I  mentioned  to  Cap- 
tain Andrews  of  the  74th,  that  I  thought  we 
had  gone  far  enough,  and  reconnoitered  very 
attentively  the  manner  in  which  it  was  de- 
fended by  strong  palisades,  &c.  I  then  re- 
turned to  where  the  regiment  was  halted,  and 
mentioned  my  observations  to  Colonel  Trench, 


and  that  nothing  further  could  possibly  be 
done  without  artillery  to  break  down  the  pali- 
sades. He  immediately  brought  me  to  General 
Brisbane,  to  whom  I  also  related  my  observa- 
tions as  above,  who  directed  me  to  ride  to  the 
left  and  find  out  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  who  was 
with  the  other  brigade,  and  to  tell  him  my 
observations.  After  riding  about  two  miles 
to  the  left  I  found  Sir  Thomas,  and  told  him 
as  above  stated,  who  immediately  said,  in  pre- 
sence of  all  his  staff,  '  Go  back,  sir,  and  tell 
them  to  move  on.'  This  I  did  with  a  very 
heavy  heart,  as  I  dreaded  what  the  result  must 
be,  but  I  had  no  alternative.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterwards  the  regiment  moved  from 
where  it  was  halted.  We  experienced  a  loss 
of  30  killed  and  100  wounded,  out  of  350,  in 
the  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  tete-de- 
pont  ;  and  were  obliged  to  retire  without  gain- 
ing any  advantage.  The  attack  was  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  Lord  Wellington's  orders 
were  that  it  was  only  to  be  a  diversion,  and  not 
a  real  attack." 

The  casualties  in  the  regiment  at  the  battle 
of  Toulouse  were  4  officers.  Captains  Thomas 
Andrews  and  William  Tew,  Lieutenant  Hamil- 
ton, and  Ensign  John  Parkinson,  1  sergeant, 
and  32  rank  and  file  killed  ;  and  5  officers, 
Brevet- Major  Miller,  CaptainDonald  M'Queen,' 
and  Lieutenants  Jason  Hassard,  William  Gra- 

^  This  brave  officer,  tvlio  died  oniy  quite  recently, 
and  wlio  had  been  made  a  Military  Knight  of  Windsor 
only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  was  severely 
wounded  through  the  lungs.  He  had  been  in  almost 
every  battle  fought  during  the  Peninsular  War,  aod 
seldom  came  out  without  a  wound,  yet  he  became 
Major  of  his  regiment  only  in  1830,  though  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Peninsula  he  received  the  silver  war 
medal  with  nine  clasps.  For  some  years  he  was  bar- 
rack-master at  Dundee  and  Perth.  In  1835,  as  a  re- 
cognition of  his  meritorious  services  in  the  Peninsula, 
he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  Order.  The  following  inciiient  in  which 
he  was  concerned  at  Toulouse  is  worth  narrating  :— 
When  left  for  dead  on  the  field,  and  his  regiment  had 
moved  on,  a  soldier,  his  foster  brother,  named  John 
Gillanders,  whom  he  had  taken  with  him  from  liis 
native  parish  as  a  recruit,  missed  his  captain,  and 
hurried  back  through  a  heavy  fire,  searched  for  and 
found  him,  and  carried  him  to  the  rear.  There  were 
few  places  for  shelter,  and  the  faithful  soldier,  loaded 
with  his  almost  insensible  burden,  pushed  his  way 
into  a  house  which  was  filled  with  officers,  and  called 
out  for  a  bed.  In  the  room  there  was  a  bed,  and  on 
it  lay  a  wounded  officer.  He  heard  the  entreaty  of 
the  soldier,  and  saw  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
officer  he  carried,  and  at  once  exclaimed,  "That  poor 
fellow  needs  the  bed  more  than  I  do,"  and  rose  and 
gave  it  up.  That  officer  was  the  gallant  Sir  Thomaa 
Brisbane. 
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liam,  and  E.  J.  Crabbe,  4  sergeants,  and  94 
rank  and  file  wounded. 

The  French  abandoned  the  city  during  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  April,  and  the  allies  en- 
tered it  in  triumph  on  the  12tli,  on  the  fore- 
noon of  which  day  intelligence  arrived  of  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  and  the  termination 
of  the  war.  The  officers  charged  with  the  in- 
telligence had  been  detained  near  Blois  "  by 
the  olficiousness  of  the  police,  and  the  blood 
of  8000  men  had  overflowed  the  Mount  Rhune 
in  consequence.  "2 

After  remaining  in  Franco  for  some  time  the 
7-ith  embarked  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
arrived  at  Cork  on  the  25th  of  that  month. 

The  record  of  the  services  of  the  74th  during 
these  eventful  years  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 
how  well  the  corps  maintained  the  high  charac- 
ter it  had  at  first  acquired  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  how  well  it  earned  the  distinction  for 
gallantry  in  the  field  and  good  conduct  in 
quarters. 

In  consideration  of  the  meritorious  conduct 
rfthe  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of 
the  regiment  during  the  war,  Colonel  Trench 
applied  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  authorise 
those  most  distinguished  among  them  to  wear 
silver  medals  in  commemoration  of  their  ser- 
vices. The  sanction  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  conveyed  to  Colonel  Trench  in  a 
letter  from  the  Adjutant-General,  bearing  date 
"Horse  Guards,  30th  June  18U." 


Facsimile  of  the  Medal. 

From  the  collection  of  Surgeon-Major  Fleming,  late  of  ibe 

4th  Dragoon  Gnards. 

Medals  were  accordingly  granted  to  the  de- 
serving survivors  of  the  campaign,  who  were 
diviiied  into  three  classes  :  first  class,  men  who 

'  Napier. 


had  served  in  eight  or  nine  general  actions ; 
second  class,  in  six  or  seven  general  actions ; 
third  class,  in  four  or  five  general  actions. 

The  regiment  remained  in  Ireland  till  May 
1818,  not  having  had  a  chance  of  distinguish- 
ing itself  at  the  crowning  victory  of  Waterloo, 
although  it  was  on  its  way  to  embark  for  Bel- 
gium wh°n  news  of  that  decisive  battle  ar- 
rived. While  at  Fermoy,  on  the  6th  of  April 
1818,  the  regiment  was  presented  with  new 
colours.  The  colours  which  had  waved  over 
the  regiment  in  many  a  hard-fought  field,  and 
which  had  been  received  in  1802,  were 
burned,  and  the  ashes  deposited  in  the  lid  of 
a  gold  sarcophagus  snuif-box,  inlaid  with  part 
of  the  wood  of  the  colour-staves,  on  which  the 
following  inscription  was  engraved: — "This 
box,  composed  of  the  old  standards  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  regiment,  was  formed  as  a  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
fell,  and  of  esteem  for  those  who  survived  the 
many  glorious  and  arduous  sei-vices  on  which 
they  were  always  victoriously  carried,  during 
a  period  of  sixteen  years,  in  India,  the  Penin- 
sula, and  Franco.  Thoy  were  presented  to  the 
regiment  at  Wallajahbad  in  1802,  and  the 
shattered  remains  were  burned  at  Fermoy  on 
the  6  th  of  April  1818." 

The  74th  embarked  at  Cork  for  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the  13th  of  May,  leaving  one 
depot  company,  which  was  sent  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  companies  were  divided  between 
St  John's,  Newfoundland,  St  John's,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Frederickton,  where  were  head- 
quarters and  five  companies.  The  regiment  re- 
mained in  North  America  till  1828,  in  August 
of  which  year  proceeding  to  Bermudas,  which  it 
left  at  the  end  of  the  next  year  for  Ireland,  where 
it  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  1830.  In  1818 
the  regiment  liad  been  reduced  to  ten  companies 
of  65  rank  and  file  each,  and  in  1821  it  was 
further  reduced  to  eight  companies  of  72  rank 
and  file.  In  1825,  however,  the  strength  was 
augmented  to  ten  companies — six  service  com- 
panies of  86  rank  and  file,  and  four  depot 
companies  of  56  rank  and  file  each. 

The  regiment  remained  in  Ireland  till  1834, 
during  part  of  which  time  it  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  suppressing  the  outrages  consequent 
on  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1834  the  regiment  was  divided 
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into  four  depot  and  six  service  companies ; 
three  of  the  latter  were  sent  to  Barbadoes, 
while  the  headquarter  division,  consisting  of 
the  three  remaining  companies,  was  sent  to  the 
island  of  Grenada.  In  November  1835  the 
two  service  divisions  were  sent  to  Antigua, 
where  they  remained  till  February  1837.  From 
thence  the  headquarter  division  proceeded  to 
St  Lucia,  and  the  other  three  companies  to 
Demerara,  both  divisions  being  sent  to  St 
Vincent  in  June  of  the  same  year.  The  regi- 
ment was  kept  moving  about  among  these 
western  islands  till  May  1841,  when  it  pro- 
ceeded to  Canada,  arriving  at  Quebec  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  While  the  regiment  was 
stationed  at  Trinidad  it  was  attacked  by  fever 
and  dysentery,  which  caused  great  mortality ; 
and  fever  continued  to  prevail  among  the  men 
until  the  regiment  removed  to  Trinidad.  "With 
this  exception  the  74th  remained  remarkably 
healthy  during  the  whole  of  its  residence  in 
the  "West  Indies. 

The  74th  remained  in  the  North  American 
colonies  tUl  1845,  being  removed  from  Canada 
to  Nova  Scotia  in  May  1844,  and  embarking 
at  Halifax  for  England  in  March  1845.  On 
arriving  in  England  in  the  end  of  that  month, 
the  service  companies  joined  the  depot  at 
Canterbury. 

While  the  regiment  was  stationed  in  Canter- 
bury, Lieutenant-Colonel  Crabbe,  commanding 
the  regiment,  submitted  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  through  the  colonel  (Lieutenant^General 
Sir  Phineas  RyaU),  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
officers  and  men  to  be  permitted  to  resume  the 
national  garb  and  designation  of  a  Higliland 
regiment,  under  which  the  74th  had  been 
originally  embodied. 

The  lieutenant-colonel  having  himself  first 
joined  the  regiment  as  a  Highland  corps  in  the 
year  1807,  and  having  served  with  it  continu- 
[  lusly  during  the  intervening  period ,  knew  by  his 
own  experience,  and  was  able  to  certify  to  the 
i  Commander-in-Chief,  how  powerfully  and  fa- 
vourably its  character  had  been  influenced  by 
its  original  organisation  ;  and  also  that  through- 
out the  varied  services  and  changes  of  so  many 
years,  a  strong  national  feeling,  and  a  connec- 
tion with  Scotland  by  recruiting,  had  been 
constantly  maintained.  Various  considerations, 
however,  induced  an  application  for  permission 


to  modify  the  original  dress  of  kilt  and  feathered 
bonnet,  and  with  the  resumed  designation  of 
a  Highland  corps,  to  adopt  the  trews  and  bon- 
net as  established  for  the  71st  regiment. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
pleased  to  return  a  favourable  answer  to  the 
application,  in  such  terms  as  to  render  his  con- 
sent doubly  acceptable  to  the  corps,  causing  it 
to  be  intimated  to  the  colonel,  by  a  letter  from 
the  adjutant -general,  bearing  date  'Horse 
Guards,  13th  August  1S45,'  that  he  would 
recommend  to  Her  Majesty  that  the  74tli  Regi- 
ment should  be  permitted  to  resume  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  Highland  regiment,  and  to  be 
clothed  "  accordingly  in  compliment  to  the  ser- 
vices of  that  regiment  so  well  known  to  his 
Grace  in  India  and  in  Europe." 

In  the  "  Gazette"  of  the  1 4th  November  1845 
the  following  announcement  was  published : — 

"  Wat.  Officb,  8th  Kovemlcr  1845. 
"  Memorandum, — Her  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  the  74th  foot 
resuming  the  appellation  of  the  74th  (High- 
land) Regiment  of  foot,  and  of  its  being  clothed 
accordingly  ;  that  is,  to  wear  the  tartan  trews 
instead  of  the  Oxford  mixture  ;  plaid  cap  in-  , 
stead  of  the  black  chaco  ;  and  the  plaid  scarf 
as  worn  by  the  71st  Regiment.  The  alteration 
of  the  dress  is  to  take  place  on  the  next  issue 
of  clothing,  on  the  1st  of  April  1846." 

The  national  designation  of  the  regiment  ' 
was  of  course  immediately  resumed,  and  the  i 
recruiting  has  been  since  carried  on  solely  in 
Scotland  with  uniform  success. 

It  was  directed  by  the  Adjutant-General 
that  the  tartan  now  to  be  worn  by  the  74th  , 
should  not  be  of  the  old  regimental  pattern,  that 
being  already  in  use  by  two  other  regiments 
(the  42nd  and  93rd),  but  that  it  should  be 
distinguished  by  the  introduction  of  a  white 
stripe.  The  alteration  of  the  regimental  dress 
took  place  as  ordered,  on  the  1st  of  April 
1846. 

In  May  1846,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Crabbe, 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  regiment  for 
forty  years,  retired  on  full  pay,  and  took  leave 
of  the  regiment  in  a  feeling  order.  Majoi 
Crawley  was  promoted  to  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  in  his  place. 
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1846-1853. 
Keturn  to  Scotland— United  at  Glasgow— Ireland- 
South    Africa— Hottentot     outbreak— Change    of 
dress  of  the  Kegiment— Field  operations— At  the 
Quesana— The   Amatola   Heights— Hottentots  re- 
pulsed—Another  engagement — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fordyce  left   in  command  at   Riet  Fontein— The 
Kaffirs    at    Fort    Beaufort— Captain    Thackeray's 
testimony  —  Movements    of    Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Fordyce— His    death— Major-General    Somerset's 
Movements  in  the  Amatolas — Loss  of  the  "  Birken- 
head." 
After  being  stationed  a  short    time  at   Can- 
terbury  and   Gosport,  the   7-lth  removed    to 
Scotland  in   detachments    in   the  months   of 
August  and  September  1846,  two  companies 
being  sent  to  Dundee,  three  to  Paisley,  one  to 
Perth,  headquarters  and   three   companies   to 
Aberdeen,   and  detachments   to  Stirling   and 
Dunfermline.       In  November    of    the    same 
year,  all   the    companies   united  at  Glasgow, 
and  in  July  1847  the  regiment  proceeded  to 
Ireland.    WhUe  stationed  at  Dublin,  the  74th, 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Tip- 
perary,  was  sent  to  that  county  on  July  29th, 
to  be  employed  as  part  of  a  movable  column 
under  ]\Iajnr-General    Macdonald.     The  regi- 
ment, along  with   the  75th  and  85th,  a  half 
battery  of  Artillery,  a  detachment  of  Sappers, 
and  three  companies  of  the  60th  Rifles,  the 
whole  forming  a  movable   column,  was  kept 
moving  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thurles 
and  BallLngarry  during  the  month  of  August. 
Happily,  however,  the  column  had  none  of  the 
stern  duties  of  war  to  perform,  and  returned  to 
Dublin  in  the  beginning  of  September,  after 
having   suffered   much    discomfort    from    the 
almost  incessant  rain  which  prevailed  during 
the  time  the  men  were  under  canvas. 

The  74th  remained  in  Ireland  till  March 
1851,  on  the  16th  of  which  mouth  it  sailed 
in  the  "  Vulcan"  from  Queenstown,  having 
been  ordered  to  South  Africa  to  take  part  in 
the  sanguinary  Kaffir  War  of  that  period,  in 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  the  regiment  maintained 
its  well -won  reputation  for  valour  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  its  duty.  The  74th 
'  arrived  in  Simon's  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
on  the  11th  of  May,  when  it  was  ordered  to 
■  proceed  to  Algoa  Bay  to  join  the  first  division 
at  Fort  Hare,  under  Major-General  Somerset, 
who  was  engaged  in  active  operations  against 


the  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots.  Having  arrived 
at  Algoa  Bay  on  the  16  th,  the  regiment  disem- 
barked at  Port  EUzabeth,  where,  owing  to  the 
want  of  transport  for  the  camp  equipage,  it 
remained  for  a  few  days  before  proceeding  to 
Grahamstown,  which,  from  want  of  grass  and 
the  consequent  weak  condition  of  the  oxen, 
it  did  not  reach  till  the  27th  of  May.i 

While  the  74th  was  at  Grahamstown,  a  sud- 
den outbreak  of  the  Hottentots  at  the  mission 
station  of  TheopoUs  occurred.  Four  companies 
of  the  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fordyce,  together  with  a  few 
native  levies,  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance, and  succeeded  in  destroying  the  rebel 
camp,  and  capturing  about  600  head  of  cattle : 
the  Hottentots,  however,  made  their  escape. 

The  regiment  having  resumed  its  march  for 
Fort  Hare,  arrived  at  that  place  on  June  12th, 
and  encamped  near  the  fort.  Though  but  a 
few  days  in  the  country,  Colonel  Fordyce  saw- 
that  the  ordinary  equipment  of  the  British 
soldier  was  in  no  way  suited  to  African  cam- 
paigning, and  whUe  at  Fort  Hare  he  made  a 
complete  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
regiment.  The  dress  bonnets,  scarlet  tunics, 
black  pouches,  and  pipe-clayed  cross  belts, 
were  put  away  in  the  quartermaster's  stores. 
Common  brown  leather  pouches  and  belts 
were  issued,  while  an  admirable  substitute  for 
the  tunic  was  found  in  the  stout  canvas 
frocks  of  which  a  couple  are  iierved  out  to 
each  soldier  proceeding  on  a  long  sea  voyage. 
These  had  been  carefully  preserved  when  the 
regiment  landed,  and  now,  with  the  aid  of 
copperas  and  the  bark  of  the  mimosa  bush, 
were  dyed  a  deep  olive  brown  colour,  which 
corresponded  admirably  with  that  of  the  bush, 
and  was  the  least  conspicuous  dress  of  any 
regiment  in  the  field,  not  excepting  the  Eifle 
Brigade  and  60th,  both  of  which  corps  had  a 
battalion  engaged.  The  cuflFs  and  shoulders 
were  strapped  with  leather,  and  this  rough- 
looking  but  most  serviceable  tunic  was  worr 
by  both  officers  and  men  as  long  as  thej 
were  actively  employed  in  the  field.  The 
forage  cap,  with  a  leather  peak,  completed 
the  costume. 

1  On  its  arrival  in  South  Africa,  the  74th,  with  the 
exception  of  about   80,  mainly   Irishmen,  consisted 
of  men  raised  in  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland. 
4  P 
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On  the  18th  of  June  Major-General  Somer- 
set ordered  the  following  troops,  divided 
into  brigades,  to  form  a  camp  in  jidvance  for 
field  operations  : — ■ 

First  Brigade' — Lieutenant-Colonel  Fordyce, 
74th  Highlanders:  the  74th  Highlanders;  the 
aist  Eegiment;  the  1st  European  Levy;  and 
the  AUce  European  Levy. 

Second  Brigade — Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutton, 
Cape  Mounted  Eiflemen  :  the  George  Levy, 
the  Graaff  Eeynett  Levy,  the  Kat  Eiver  Levy, 
and  the  Fingo  Levies. 

Cavalry  Brigade — Major  Somerset,  Cape 
Mounted  Eiflemen  :  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  the 
Cape  Mounted  Eiflemen,  the  George  Mounted 
Levy,  and  Blakewa/s  Horse ;  and  besides,  a 
detachment  of  Eoyal  Sappers  and  Miners, 
under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Jesse,  E.E., 
Deputy  Quartermaster-General. 

These  troops  marched  from  Fort  Hare  on 
the  24th  for  the  Quesana  Eiver;  near  the  base 
of  the  Amatola  Mountains,  where  a  standing 
camp  was  formed. 

The  division  moved  before  daylight  on  the 
26th  of  June,  and  ascended  in  two  columns 
the  western  range  of  the  Amatola  heights,  halt- 
ing on  the  ridge  while  Major-General  Somerset 
reconnoitered  the  position  of  the  enemy.  "Wilde 
doing  so,  his  escort  was  attacked,  but  on  the 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement  the  enemy  was  driven 
from  his  position,  and  forced  into  the  valley 
below.  While  these  operations  were  in  pro- 
gress, the  74th  Highlanders,  Cape  Mounted 
Eifles,  European  and  Kat  Eiver  Levies,  with  the 
Alice  and  Port  Elizabeth  Fingoes,  were  moved 
into  the  Amatola  basin.  A  formidable  body 
of  the  enemy,  chiefly  Hottentots,  were  now 
seen  strongly  posted  on  the  extreme  point  of 
the  ridge  of  the  northern  range  of  the  Ama- 
tolas,  partly  concealed  and  well  covered  by 
large  stones  and  detached  masses  of  rock;  these 
the  74th,  flanked  by  the  Alice  and  Port  Eliza- 
beth Fingoes,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  For- 
dyce, was  ordered  to  dislodge.  The  enemy 
opened  a  galling  fire  upon  the  advancing  troops, 
but  the  74th  deployed  into  extended  line,  and 
having  opened  fire,  drove  the  Hottentots  from 
their  position  and  gained  the  summit.  After 
moving  along  the  ridge,  which  was  intoniected 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  forest  buah,  the  troops 
were  again  attacked,  and  three  men  of  the  74th 


kdJed.  Having  halted  for  a  short  time  to  le- 
fresh  themselves,  the  74th,  flanked  by  the 
Fort  Beaufort  Fingoes,  was  again  moved  on 
the  enemy's  position,  when  some  sharp  firing 
took  place,  and  the  enemy  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  position  altogether,  retiring  into 
the  forest  and  mountains.  The  division  de- 
scended into  the  Amatola  basin,  and  at  5  p.m. 
bivouacked  for  the  night.  It  was  reported 
that  some  Gaika  chiefs  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  were  killed  on  this  occasion  ; 
whUe  the  casualties  in  the  74th  were  one  cor- 
poral and  two  privates  killed,  and  one  officer, 
Lieutenant  W.  W.  Bruce,  and  nine  men 
wounded.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred 
during  the  next  two  days,  and  on  the  29th 
the  division  marched  to  the  camp  on  the 
Quesana. 

The  conduct  of  the  74th  in  the  above  ser- 
vices was  highly  spoken  of  in  various  orders, 
but  we  need  only  quote  from  a  general  order 
by  Lieutenant^General  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Bart., 
dated  "  Headquarters,  KingWiUiam'sTown,  3rii 
of  July,  1851:— 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fordyce  and  the  74th 
Highlanders  seized  every  opportunity  of  assail- 
ing them  and  driving  them  before  them,  and 
the  Major-General  reports  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  admiration  the  gallantry  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  corps." 

On  the  2nd  of  July  the  division  again  as- 
cended the  Amatolas,  and  its  operations  were 
thus  detailed  by  Major  General  Somerset  in 
the  following  letter  to  the  Deputy  Quarter- 
master-General : — 

"Camp  on  the  Kamka  ok  Yellow  Woods, 
"SdJuli/  1851. 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you, 
for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  the  Coin- 
mander-in-Chief,   that  I   proceeded   with   my  , 
division  yesterday  morning,  and  ascended  tho  ^ 
Amatola,  with  the  view  of  clearing  tlie  eastern  I 
range  of  tho  Victoria  Heights,  and  also  of  again 
attacking  the  enemy's  fastnesses  in  the  forest, 
at  the  southern  point  of  Hogg's  Back  Eidgo.  j 
This  latter  point  was  thoroughly  cleared  by  j 
the  European  Levy  and  a  company  of  the  91.'t  i 
under    Lieutenant    Mainwaring.     The   enemy  , 
abandoned   tho   forest  when   their  huts  wero  ■ 
destroyed,  and  took  refuge  in  the  extreme  and 
highest  poir.ts  of  the  Chumie  Mountains.     I  j 
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thfia  directed  my  attention  to  the  southern 
point  of  the  Victoria  Heights,  placing  a  gun 
under  Lieutenant  Field  ;  the  74th  Highlanders, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fordyce ;  and  the 
Cape  Mounted  Eifles,  under  Major  Somerset, 
in  position  on  the  middle  ridge.  I  detached 
the  GraafF  Eeynett  Levy,  under  Captain  Heath- 
cote,  senior,  the  Fort  Beaufort  Fingoes,  under 
Captain  Verity,  and  destroyed  all  the  kraals 
east  of  the  Victoria  range.  WhUe  this  move- 
ment was  going  on,  I  detached  Captains  Cum- 
bers and  Ayliif  with  their  levies,  and  Captain 
Hobhs  with  the  Kat  River  Levy,  down  the 
valley  of  the  Amatola,  destroying  all  the 
fcraals  at  the  base  of  the  middle  ridge,  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Kaffir  chief 
Oba  or  Waba,  Tyali's  son,  whom  I  saw  lately 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Fort  Cox,  as 
it  was  his  kraal  that  was  surprised  by  the  Kat 
River  Levy  under  Captain  Hobbs,  and  his 
wives  and  family,  with  all  their  household  pro- 
perty, were  captured,  including  the  chief's  crane 
feathers  for  his  tribe,  his  smart  forage  cap  and 
j.icket,  given  to  him  by  his  Excellency,  and 
much  other  property ;  and  distinctly  saw  the 
ciiief  ride  off  from  his  kraal  just  before  the 
ptitrol  got  there.  The  enemy  was  completely 
routed,  and  made  off  in  every  direction.  In 
my  attack  on  the  Amatola  position  on  the  26th 
'distant,  the  chiefs  Beta  and  Pitoi,  the  son  of 
Vongya  (brother  of  the  late  Tyali),  were  killed. 
And  many  others  of  less  note.  This  informa- 
I  tion  I  have  received  from  the  Kaffir  Dakana, 
I    residing  at  the  Quilli  station." 

In  a  despatch  from  the  Governor,  Lieute- 
;  nant-General  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Bart.,  to  Earl 
Grey,  the  regiment  is  mentioned  as  follows:^ — 
!  "Major-General  Somerset  speaks  in  the 
!  highest  terms  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fordyce 
!  and  the  74th  Regiment,  recently  arrived  from 
England,  upon  whom  the  brunt  of  these  opera- 
1    tions  fell  in  the  first  division." 

During  the  next  month  the  standing  camp 

\    of  the  division  was  moved  about  from  place  to 

i    place,  and  patrolling  parties  were  constantly 

sent  out  to  check  the  depredations  of  the  enemy. 

■    About  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  stand- 

'    Jng  camp  was  fixed   at  Riet  Fontein,  Major- 

1    General  Somerset  proceeded  to  Lower  Albany 

with  a  largo  portion  of  the   division,  leaving 

Lientenant^Colonel  Fordyce,  of  the  74th  High- 


landers, in  command  of  the  troops  romauiing 
in  camp. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutton,  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles,  commanding  at  Fort  Beaufort,  commu- 
nicated with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fordyce,  about 
the  beginning  of  September,  regarding  many 
bold  and  frequently  successful  attempts  at  the 
robbery  of  cattle  made  by  the  hordes  of  Kaffirs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  post,  which  it 
became  necessary,  if  possible,  to  check.  A  force, 
consisting  of  11  officers  and  245  men  of  the 
74th  Highlanders,  3  officers  and  36  men  of  the 
Capo  Mounted  Rifles,  and  22  officers  and  372 
men  of  the  various  levies  in  camp  and  at  Fort 
Beaufort,  were  assembled  at  Gilbert's  farm,  on 
the  Klu  Klu,  on  the  night  of  the  7  th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  marched  about  2  o'clock  a.m.  on  the 
8th,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fordyce,  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  Kroome,  where  they  arrived 
at  dawn,  but  found  none  of  the  enemy  in  that 
locality.  The  force  ascended  the  Ivroome  heights 
by  the  steep  and  difficult  ridge  called  the 
Wolf's  Head.  It  being  well  known  that  the 
enemy,  under  the  Gaika  chief  Macomo,  were 
in  great  force  in  the  adjacent  valleys  of  the 
Waterkloof,  Fuller's  Hoek,  and  Blinkwater 
it  was  determined  to  halt  in  a  hollow,  where 
there  was  good  water,  until  future  operations 
were  determined  upon.  Strong  picquets  were 
posted  on  the  surrounding  ridges,  and  the  usual 
precautions  taken  to  guard  against  surprise. 
Some  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  seen  col 
lecting  at  various  points,  and  about  3  p.m.  the 
alarm  was  given  that  the  Kaffirs  were  approach- 
ing in  great  force.  They  ran  almost  with  the 
speed  of  greyhounds,  but  the  troops,  many  of 
whom  had  to  toss  away  their  half  cooked  din- 
ners, got  under  arms  with  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude, and  were  soon  posted  in  extended 
order  on  the  ridges  surrounding  the  bivouac, 
reinforcing  the  picquets.  The  enemy  ap- 
proached in  swarms  from  all  quarters  of  the 
contiguous  bush,  and  as  soon  as  they  werf> 
within  range,  opened  fire,  which  they  kept  up 
without  intermission  for  about  half  an  hour. 
Their  force,  at  the  lowest  computation,  was 
about  2000  men,  and  was  led  by  JTacomo  L". 
person,  who  was  seen  riding  about  on  a  while 
charger,  well  out  of  range.  The  troop;  being 
posted  behind  a  ridge,  were  enabled  to  keep  up 
a   .'^harp   fire   without  much  danger   to   t'h.om- 
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selves,  and  the  enemy  were  soon  compelled  to 
withdiaw  to  the  bush.  Nearly  half  of  tlie 
ammunition  being  now  expended,  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  retire ;  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sutton,  with  a  few  mounted  men, 
was  directed  to  occupy  the  pass  leading  from 
Kroome  heights  to  NUand's  farm.  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  mounted  Kaffirs  were 
now  seen  endeavouring  to  turn  the  left  flank, 
but  they  were  kept  in  check,  and  aU  the 
troops  were  enabled  to  gain  the  pass — a 
narrow  defile,  in  many  parts  of  which  not 
2ior6  than  four  or  five  men  could  walk  abreast. 
The  retreat  was  going  on  with  perfect  regu- 
larity, when  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  opened 
fire  from  the  buth,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
Fort  Beaufort  Fingoes  became  panic-stricken, 
rusliing  among  the  regular  troops  in  great  dis- 
order, and  thereby  preventing  them  from  using 
their  arms  with  effect  against  the  enemy.  This 
no  doubt  encouraged  the  Kaffirs,  who,  seizing 
the  advantage,  rushed  from  the  bush  and  stabbed 
many  of  the  men  with  their  assegais.  The 
enemy  continued  their  fire  until  the  troops 
cleared  the  bush,  but  they  scarcely  showed 
themselves  beyond  it.  The  ammunition  being 
nearly  expended,  the  retreat  was  continued 
until  the  force  arrived  at  Gilbert's  farm,  which 
they  did  shortly  after  dark,  and  bivouacked 
there  for  the  night,  sending  an  express  to  Pdet 
Fontein  for  waggons  to  convey  the  wounded 
to  camp.  The  casualties  in  the  regiment  on 
this  occasion  were  8  privates  killed,  and  1 
officer,  Lieutenant  John  Joseph  Corrigan,  1 
corporal,  and  8  privates  wounded.  Hans 
Hartung,  who  had  for  many  years  been  band- 
master of  the  regiment,  and  was  much  respected 
by  all  ranks,  lost  his  life  on  this  occasion;  he 
had  accompanied  the  force  as  a  volunteer. 

The  troops  returned  to  Eiet  Fontein  and 
Fort  Beaufort  on  the  following  day. 

An  officer,-  who  was  with  the  regiment 
during  the  whole  of  this  war,  states  tliat  this 
was  the  only  instance  in  which  the  74th  really 
met  the  Kaffirs  face  to  face,  and  the  latter 
even  then  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the 

^'  Captain  Thackeray,  who  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  historj'  of  his  old  regiment,  and  to  whom  we 
are  greatly  indebted  for  having  carefully  revised  this 
history  of  the  74th  Highlanders,  and  otherwise  lent 
us  valuable  assistance  and  advice. 


I  bush,  and  were  in  overwhelming  numbers. 
There  were  numerous  hand-to-hand  conflicts, 
and  several  of  the  enemy  were  killed  with  the 
bayonet. 

Major-General  Somerset  having  arrived  at 
EietFontein  inSeptember,  the  division  marched 
on  the  3rd  of  October  to  Fort  Beaufort  and  en- 
camped there,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments from  the  second  division,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Michel,  of  the  6th  Eegiment, 
intended  to  act  ^wth  the  first  division  in  a 
combined  attack  on  the  Waterkloof,  Kroome 
Heights,  and  Fuller's  Hoek. 

The  necessary  preparations  having  been 
made,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fordyce  marched  on 
the  13th  of  October  with  the  Eeserve  Battalion 
12th  Eegiment,  Beaufort  West  Levy,  Graaf 
Eeynett  Mounted  Levy,  and  Fort  Beaufort 
Mounted  Troop.  The  Major-General  had 
previously  proceeded  with  the  Cape  Mounted 
Eiflemen  and  Fort  Beaufort  Fingo  Levy  to 
meet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Michel  on  his  march 
from  King  William's  Town. 

The  force  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  For- 
dyce arrived  at  the  Gola  Eiver  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  13th,  and  on  the  southern  point 
of  the  Kroome  Heights  about  sunrise  next 
morning.  The  Waterkloof  and  Kroome 
Heights  were  that  morning  enveloped  in 
a  dense  fog,  which  for  a  time  prevented 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fordyce  from  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Major-General,  according  to 
previous  arrangement ;  but  about  noon  the 
fog  cleared  away,  and  the  Major-General  was 
then  seen  to  be  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  the 
head  of  the  Waterkloof  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fordyce  joined  him  with  his  brigade,  and 
the  enemy  having  been  dispersed,  they  all 
marched  to  Mandell's  fai-m,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  morning  of  the  16th. 

The  force  was  now  divided.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fordyce's  brigade,  reinforced  by  the 
Reserve  Battalion  91st  Eegiment,  marching  by 
the  Bush  Nek  to  the  entrance  of  the  AVator- 
kloof;  while  the  remainder  of  the  division, 
under  the  personal  command  of  the  Major- 
General,  proceeded  to  the  head  of  the  Water- 
kloof. Lieutenant-Colonel  Fordyce,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  entrance  of  the  Waterkloof,  ex- 
tended a  line  of  skirmishers  across  the  valley, 
seeing  but  few  of  the  enemy,  and  mooting  with 
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no  opposition  until  they  emerged  from  the 
bush  at  the  head  of  the  Waterkloof,  when  a 
brisk  fire  was  opened  upon  them ;  fresh  skir- 
mishers were  thrown  out,  and  the  enemy  dis- 
persed. The  force  then  joined  the  Major- 
General  near  Mount  Misery,  and  the  division 
inarched  to  Eastland's  Farm  and  bivouacked. 
The  casualties  in  the  regiment  on  this  occasion 
were  2  privates  killed,  and  1  lance-corporal  and 
1  private  wounded. 

In  another  skirmisli  at  the  head  of  the 
Waterkloof,  on  the  23rd,  2  privates  were 
killed  and  2  wounded. 

Various  operations  were  carried  on  at  the 
head  of  the  Waterkloof  and  Kroome  heights 
until  the  28th,  when  Lieut-Colonel  Fordyce's 
brigade  was  ordered  to  the  Blinkwater,  where 
it  arrived  the  same  day,  having  been  in  the 
field  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  and  frequently 
with  only  one  blanket  per  man,  and  since  the 
13th  without  tents. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Harry  Smitli, 

spoke,  in  his  general  order  of  October  31,  in 

deservedly  high  terms  of  the  conduct  of  the 

officers  and  men  in  these  most  trying  duties; 

I    for  this  kind    of   desultory  warfare,  entailing 

I    constant  marches  from  place  to  place  without 

1    shelter,  amid  almost  constant  frost,  snow,  wind, 

and  rain,  and  frequently  with  short  suppHes  of 

food,  and  even  of  ammunition,  against  an  im- 

j    mense  number  of  savage."!,  with   whom  it  is 

1    impossible   to  come  to  close  quarters,  is    far 

!    more  trying  to  the  temper  and  endurance  of 

,    soldiers  than  a  series  of  pitched  battles  with 

a  powerful,  well-disciplined,  and  weU-equipped 

enemy. 

,        This  particular  post  of  the  enemy,  at  the 

,    head  of  the  Waterkloof,  was  one  which  seemed 

I    almost  impregnable,  although  it  was  held  by 

only  a  few  hundred  Hottentots.     The  rebels 

had  taken  up  a  position  near  the  summit  of 

the  Kloof,   which  they  had  fortified   with  a 

breastwaU    of    detached  rocks,   from  behind 

which  they  long  bade  defiance  to  all  efforts 

to  eject  them.     Occasionally,  when  the  British 

soldiers  were  receding  from  the  bush,  the  enemy 

would  appear  in  the  open  ground,  firing  at  the 

former  with  fatal  precision,  and  seeming  as  if 

to  invite  them  to  open  combat.     Our  brave 

soldiers  accepting  the  challenge,  and  returning 

towards  the  Hottentots,  or  "  Totties,"  as  they 


were  facetiously  called,  the  latter  would  pre- 
cipitately retreat  to  their  stronghold,  reappear- 
ing when  their  opponents'  backs  were  turned, 
sending  death  to  many  a  poor  fellow,  whose 
brave  comrades  could  never  get  a  chance  to 
avenge  him.  Such  a  mode  of  warfare  is 
harassing  in  the  highest  degree.  It  was  at  the 
deathful  Waterkloof  that  the  74th  sustained 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  bravest  and  best-beloved 
officers. 

The  troops  belonging  to  the  second  division 
having  marched  to  King  William's  Town,  and 
the  !Major-General  having  assembled  at  the 
Blinkwater  all  the  available  force  of  the  first 
division,  he  ascended  the  Blinkwater  Hill  on 
the  4th  of  November,  and  bivouacked  at 
Eastland's  Farm,  leaving  the  tents  and  bag- 
gage at  the  Blinkwater  under  a  guard. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  November 
the  infantry  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  For 
dyce  marched  about  two  hours  before  daylight, 
the  cavalry  under  the  Major-General  follow- 
ing at  dawn,  to  the  head  of  the  Waterkloof, 
where,  as  we  have  said,  a  considerable  party 
of  the  enemy  was  seen  posted  in  strong  posi- 
tions. The  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fordyce,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  position. 
The  Colonel  led  his  men  in  column  into  the 
Waterkloof,  when  suddenly  his  march  was 
arrested  by  a  rocky  precipice  which  flanked 
him  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  where  he 
found  the  enemy  in  considerable  force,  and 
these  knew  too  well  the  rules  of  mQitary 
tactics  to  let  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
escape  for  inflicting  a  penalty.  Though  the 
bayonets  of  our  brave  soldiers  seemed  power- 
less in  such  a  position — for  they  had  to  con- 
tend against  an  enemy  concealed  among  inac- 
cessible rocks — yet  Colonel  Fordyce  placed  his 
men  in  position  for  an  assault,  and  it  was  while 
calmly  surveying  them  to  see  that  all  was  ready 
for  the  desperate  work,  that  he  was  struck  in 
the  side  by  a  ball,  which  proved  fatal  to  him 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  His  last  words,  it  is 
said,  were,  "What  will  become  of  my  poor  regi- 
ment V  He  was  indeed  the  father  of  his  regi- 
ment, looking  with  parental  solicitude  after 
the  comforts  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  by  all  he  was  lamented  with  unfeigned 
sorrow.  ^  His  men,  notwithstanding  their  irre- 
'  We  regret  very  much  that,  after  making  all  possibla 
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parable  loss,  stood  lirm  against  the  enemy,  and 
the  Major-General  having  arrived  and  assumed 
the  command,  the  enemy  was  driven  from  his 
position,  and  the  troops  bivouacked  for  the 
night  on  Jlount  Misery,  near  the  scene  of  the 
day's  operations. 

The  casualties  in  the  regiment  on  this  occa- 
sion were  2  officers  (Lieutenant-Colonel  For- 
dyce  and  Lieutenant  Carey),  2  sergeants,  and 
2  privates  killed ;  and  1  officer,  Lieutenant 
Gordon  (who  died  shortly  afterwards),  and  8 
men  wounded.  The  greater  number  of  the 
casualties    on    this    occasion  occurred  in   No. 


2  company,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Carey,  until  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
then  of  Lieutenant  Philpot.  They  were  op- 
posed to  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  posted 
behind  rocks,  but  being  assisted  by  the  light 
company,  they  succeeded  in  dislodging  it. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  next  day  carried 
in  a  mule  waggon  for  burial  at  Post  Retief — 15 
miles  across  the  table-land.  "  The  funeral  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present 
The  thunder,  mingled  with  the  booming  artil- 
lery, rolled  grandly  and  solemnly  among  the 
mountains.  As  the  rough  dealcoffinswere  borne 


Death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fordyce. 
From  "Campaigning  in  Kafflrland,"  by  Captain  Wm.Ross  King,  7-ltli  Higlilanders  ( 


'  Lient-Colonel  Dnattacheii). 


out,  the  'firing  party,'  dripping  wet,  and 
covered  with  mud,  presented  arms,  the  officers 
uncovered,  and  we  marched  in  slow  time  out 
of  the  gate  and  down  the  road — the  pipers 
playing  the  mournful  and  touching  'Highland 
Lament' — to  where  the  graves  had  been  dug,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  Post." 

The  following  division  order  by  Major- 
General  Somerset  by  no  means  exaggerates  the 
soldierly  merits  of  Colonel  Fordyce  : — 

"Camp  Blinkwater, 
•'Nov.  9th,  1851. 

"It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  ttiat  Major- 
General  Somerset  announces  to  Iha  division 
inquirie;,  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  portrait 
of  this  distinguished  offic-.r;  indeed,  his  brother, 
G'jneral  Fordyce,  informs  us  that  no  good  portrait 
of  th;  Colonel  exists. 


the  death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fordyce,  com 
manding  the  74th  Highlanders.  He  fell,  mor 
tally  wounded,  in  action  with  the  enemy,  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  died  on  the  field. 

"  From  the  period  of  the  74th  Highlandera  : 
having  joined  the  first   division,   their  high  ; 
state  of  discipline  and  efficiency  at  once  showed  ■ 
to  the  Major-General  the  value  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fordyce  as  a  commanding  officer ;  the  , 
subsequent  period,  during   which   the  Majo^ 
General  had  been    in   daily  intercourse  with 
Lieutenant-Colonel     Fordyce,    so     constantly 
engaged  against  the  enemy  in  the  field,  had 
tended  to  increase  in  the  highest  degree  the 
opinion  which  the  Major-General  had  formed  of 
Lieutenant^Colonel  Fordyce  as  a  commander 
of  the  highest  order,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
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ablest  officers,  and  whom  he  now  so  deeply 
laments  (while  he  truly  sympathises  with  the 
74th  Highlanders  in  their  irreparable  loss), 
as  an  esteemed  brother  soldier." 

Small  parties  of  the  enemy  having  again 
taken  up  positions  near  the  head  of  Fuller's 
Hoek,  they  were  attacked  and  dislodged  on 
the  7th  ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  divi- 
sion marched  to  its  camp  at  the  Blinkwater. 

The  74th  was  engaged  in  no  enterprise  of 
importance  for  the  next  two  months,  head- 
quarters having  meantime  been  removed  to 
Fort  Beaufort.  In  January  1852  preparations 
were  made  under  Major-General  Somerset,  by 
the  first  and  second  divisions,  for  a  combined 
movement  to  destroy  the  enemy's  crops  in 
the  Chumie  Hoek,  Amatolas,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Keiskamma  Kiver.  The  !Major- 
General  marched  from  Fort  Beaufort  on  the 
26th  of  January  1852  for  that  purpose,  with 
a  force  which  included  upwards  of  250  of 
all  ranks  of  the  74th.  Detachments  of  the 
regiment  were  left  at  Post  Eetief,  Blinkwater, 
Riot  Fontein,  and  Fort  Beaufort. 

The  Major- General,  with  the  force  under  his 
command,  arrived  at  the  Amatolas  on  the  27th, 
and  on  the  28th  commenced  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  crops,  which  was  carried  on 
at  the  Amatolas,  Chumie  Hoek,  and  near  the 
Gwali  Mission  Station,  up  to  the  24th  of 
February,  with  little  interruption  fi-om  the 
enemy  and  no  loss  to  the  regiment. 

The  destruction  of  that  part  of  the  crops 
allotted  to  the  first  division  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  Major-General  marched  on  the  25th 
en  route  for  Haddon  on  the  Koonap  Eivei, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  29th,  and  formed  a 
standing  camp. 

At  about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  JIarch,  a  patrol  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Yarborough,  91st  Eegiment,  consists 
ing  of  aU  the  available  men  of  that  corps  and 
of  the  74th  Highlanders,  together  -vvith  a  troop 
of  the  Cape  Mounted  Eiflemen,  marched  to 
the  Waterkloof  to  destroy  a  number  of  kraals 
belonging  to  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  had 
located  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain near  Browne's  Farm.  This  force  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  operations  about  sunrise,  and 
immediately  attacked  the  kraals,  which  they 
completely  destroyed,  and  capturod  a  jiujn])er 


of  horses  and  cattle  which  were  concealed  in  a 
dense  bush  in  an  adjacent  kloof.  These  kraals 
were  well  defended  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
time  necessarily  occupied  in  securing  the  horses 
and  cattle  allowed  the  enemy  to  collect  in 
large  numbers  from  every  part  of  the  Water- 
kloof. They  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  upon 
the  troops  until  their  arrival  at  Nel's  Farm, 
where  a  position  was  taken  up  by  the  74th 
and  91st  Eegiments,  which  kept  the  enemy  in 
check  until  the  horses  and  cattle  were  driven 
beyond  their  reach,  after  which  the  enemy 
dispersed,  and  the  troops  returned  to  camp. 
The  casualties  in  the  regiment  on  this  occa- 
sion were  1  private  killed  and  4  wounded. 

On  the  7th  of  March  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  arrived  at  the  Blinkwater  with  all  the 
available  force  of  the  2nd  division,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out,  in  connection  with 
the  1st  division,  a  combined  movement  against 
the  Fuller's  Hoek,  the  ^yaterkloof,  and 
Kroome  Heights,  which  were  stOl  occupied  by 
Macomo  and  his  best  warriors.  These  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  between  the  10th  and 
the  16th  of  the  month,  and  the  regiment  was 
engaged  with  the  enemy  on  several  occasion."! 
during  that  time,  but  happily  without  sustain- 
ing any  loss.  410  women,  among  whom  wasi 
Macomo's  great  wife,  many  children,  130 
horses,  1000  head  of  cattle,  and  a  number  of 
goats  were  captured,  together  with  some  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  all  the  property  in 
Macomo's  Den. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  in  referring  to 
these  six  days'  operations  in  a  general  order, 
spoke  of  them  as  a  success  which  may  well  be 
expected  to  lead  to  a  permanent  and  lasting 
peace.  "The  Kaffir  tribes,"  he  said,  "have 
never  been  previously  thus  punished,  and  the 
expulsion  over  the  Kei  being  effected,  tran- 
quillity on  a  permanent  basis  may  be  hoped 
for.  No  soldiers  ever  endured  greater 
fatigues,  or  ever  encountered  them  with  more 
constant  cheerfulness  and  devotion  to  their 
sovereign  and  country." 

On  the  16th  of  March  the  1st  division  re- 
turned to  its  standing  camp,  which  had  been 
removed  on  the  13th  to  the  Gola  Eiver,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Waterkloof ;  and  the  troops 
belonging  to  the  2nd  division  returned  to  their 
stations. 
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Tho  Watorkloof,  FuUer's  Iloek,  and  Blink- 
water  being  now  considered  cleared  of  the 
enomy,  the  Commander-in-Chief  ordered  a 
combined  movement  to  take  place  against 
large  bodies  of  the  enemy  that  had  established 
themselves  between  the  Kaboosie  Mountains 
and  the  Kei  Eiver.  To  effect  this,  the  1st 
division  marched  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  March ;  and  having  been  joined  on  the 
26th  at  the  Thorn  Eiver  by  a  burgher  force, 
which  was  to  co-operate  with  the  troops, 
reached  the  Thomas  Kiver  on  the  29  th,  where 
a  standing  camp  was  formed.  The  2nd  divi- 
sion, at  the  same  time,  sent  patrols  to  the 
Kaboosie  Nek,  Keiskamnia  Hoek,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Kei  Eiver,  and  a  large  number 
of  burghers  was  in  the  field  co-operating 
with  the  troops. 

On  the  5  th  of  April  a  patrol,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Napier,  Cape  Mounted  Eifle- 
mon,  consisting  of  162  men,  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  74th,  along  with  detachments 
of  the  various  other  corps,  marched  for  the 
junction  of  the  Thomas  and  the  Kei  Elvers, 
where  it  was  supposed  large  numbers  of  the 
enemy's  cattle  were  concealed. 

This  force  arrived  at  and  bivouacked  on  the 
Quantinc,  a  branch  of  the  Thomas  Eiver,  on 
tlie  evening  of  the  5th,  and  on  the  following 
morning  resumed  their  march  in  three  separate 
columns.  Large  herds  of  cattle  were  seen 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  near  the 
junction  of  the  Thomas  and  the  Kei  Eivers, 
and  signal  fires  were  lighted  up  by  the  enemy 
in  various  directions.  After  a  successfid  con- 
test of  several  hours'  duration,  in  which  100  of 
tlio  enemy  were  supposed  to  have  been  kUled, 
this  force  captured,  with  little  loss,  large 
numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and  goats,  -svith 
which  they  returned  to  the  standing  camp  on 
the  Thom.as  Eiver.  The  Commander-in-Chief, 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Bart., 
in  a  general  order,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  these  serwces,  as  being  of  such  a  character 
that  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war  might  be 
looked  for,  which  must  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  peace  to  the  country. 

The  standing  camp  was  moved  on  the  1 0th 
of  April  to  tho  Windvogel,  a  branch  of  the 
Kei  Eiver.  Li eutcnanir General  the  Hon. 
George    Cathcart,   appointed    Governor    and 


Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  succession  to  Sir  Harry  Smith,  who 
was  recalled,  having  assumed  the  command  and 
arrived  at  King  "William's  Town,  Major-General 
Somerset  proceeded  to  that  town  to  receive 
instructions  regarding  future  operations. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Harry  GeorgeWakelyn 
Smith,  G.C.B.,  Bart.,  on  resigning  the  com- 
mand, bade  farewell  to  the  army  which  he  had 
so  efficiently  commanded  in  a  general  order, 
in  which  he  said  : — 

"  I  have  served  my  Queen  and  country 
many  years ;  and,  attached  as  I  have  ever  been 
to  gallant  soldiers,  none  were  ever  more  en- 
deared to  me  than  those  serving  in  the  arduous 
campaign  of  1851  and  1852  in  South  Africa. 
The  unceasing  labours  of  night  marches,  the 
burning  sun,  the  torrents  of  rain,  have  been 
encountered  with  a  cheerfulness  as  conspicuous 
as  the  intrepidity  with  which  you  have  met 
the  enemy  in  so  many  enterprising  fights  and 
skirmishes  in  his  own  mountain  fastnesses  and 
strongholds,  and  from  which  you  have  always 
driven  him  victoriously."* 

During  the  next  few  months  the  7-lth  was 
kept  incessantly  moving  about  in  detachments 
from  one  post  to  another,  the  hare  recital  of 
which  movements  would  only  fatigue  the  reader. 
The  regiment  was  constantly  employed  either 
on  patrol,  in  waylaying  parties,  or  on  escort 
duties,  the  work  involved  in  such  move- 
ments being,  as  we  have  already  said,  far 
more   trying    and    fatiguing    to    the    soldier 


'  There  is  no  doul)t  that  the  energetic  Sir  Hurry 
Smith  was  made  the  scape-goat  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Government  at  home.  Among  other  things,  he 
had  been  accused  * '  of  using  the  language  of  hyperbole 
in  describing  the  numerous  rencontres  wliirli  have 
occurred,  and  of  giving  praise  to  the  gallant  officers 
and  troops  as  well  as  burghers."  Possessing,  liow- 
ever,  some  experience  in  war,  he  says,  in  his  spirited 
despatch  to  Earl  Grey,  dated  Camp,  Blinkwater, 
March  17,  1852,  "I  must  maintain  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  Troops  acting  in  the  open  field  expect  not 
the  stimulus  of  praise ;  the  soldier  sees  his  foe,  and 
his  British  courage  rises  at  each  step;  but  he  who, 
after  perhaps  a  night-march  of  great  length,  has  to 
ascend  mountains,  or  penetrate  dense  busli  and 
ravines,  filled  probably  with  a  daring  and  intrepid 
enemy,  as  resolute  as  athletic,  ready  to  murder  any 
one  who  may  fall  into  his  hands,  and  when  warfare  is 
of  the  most  stealthy  and  enterprising  kind,  appre- 
ciates the  praise  of  his  commander,  because,  when  his 
acts  are  conspicuously  daring,  he  is  conscious  he 
deserves  it.  He  does  his  duty;  but  human  nature 
renders  even  the  soldier's  intrepid  heart  sensible  ol 
the  approbation  of  his  superior,  which  he  is  proud  *o 
know  may  reach  the  eye  of  his  parents  and  friends," 
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than  a  regular  series  of  field  operations 
a"amst  a  large  and  thoroughly  disciplined 
army.  The  high  value  of  these  irritating 
duties  could  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
the  superior  officers  who  were  watching  the 
progress  of  the  operations  from  day  to  day, 
and  by  the  terrified  colonists,  whose  lives  and 
property  the  brave  soldiers  were  doing  their 
best,  under  great  hardship,  to  protect.  Tliat 
the  74th,  as  well  as  the  other  regiments,  reaUy 
were  the  protectors  of  the  colonists  in  South 
Africa,  and  performed  their  duties  as  such 
with  honour  and  credit  to  themselves,  all  who 
were  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  concur 
in  admitting.  We  have  only  heard  of  one 
instance  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
sully  the  honour  and  honesty  of  the  74th ; 
that  was  by  the  Kov.  Henry  Eenton,  a  Scotch 
missionary,  who  at  a  public  meeting  in  Glas- 
gow made  some  remarks  reflecting  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  74th  Highlanders.  We  cannot 
believe  that  a  Scotchman  would  maliciously 
attempt  to  sully  the  honour  of  a  Higliland  regi- 
ment; and,  of  course,  a  Christian  minister  never 
so  far  should  forget  himself  as  to  give  utter- 
ance to  a  statement  which  he  does  not  believe 
has  a  foundation  in  truth,  especially  when  that 
statement,  as  in  the  present  case,  involves  the 
reputation  of  so  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  fellow-Christians. 
That  the  Eev.  Hemy  Eenton,  whose  honesty 
of  intention,  then,  we  cannot  doubt,  was  under 
a  misapprehension  when  he  raslily — perhaps 
in  a  gush  of  "  holy  rapture,"  as  Burns  puts  it — 
made  this  statement  at  the  public  meeting  in 
Glasgow,  is  clear  from  the  following  letter 
written  on  the  subject  by  Major -General 
Somerset  :— 

"  GRAnAMST0-\v>f,  August  18,  1852. 
"  Sir, — Having  observed  in  several  of  the 
public  journals  that,  at  a  recent  public  meet- 
ing, Mr  Eenton,  a  Scotch  minister,  took  occa- 
Bion  to  attack  the  character  of  the  74th 
Highlanders  for  their  conduct  when  encamped 
at  the  Gwali  Station  on  the  Chumie  Eiver, 
in  the  month  of  February  last,  stating  that 
the  men  of  that  corps  had  plundered  and 
destroyed  the  garden  of  the  widow  Chalmers 
while  the  savage  enemies  had  always  spared 
hur  property;  I  desire  to  state,  in  justice  to  the 


74th  Highlanders  under  your  command,  that 
the  statement  is  a  false  and  gratuitous  attack 
on  your  gaUant  rp.ginip.nt,  whose  unvaried  dis- 
cipline and  excellent  conduct  have  ever  met 
my  fullest  approbation. 

"  Shortly  after  the  troops  arrived  in  camp 
at  Gwali,  a  guard  was  detached  to  afford  Mrs 
Chalmers  protection,  and  if  any  produce  was 
taken  out  of  her  garden,  it  must  have  been 
in  total  ignorance  that  any  person  was  resid- 
ing on  the  property — the  Kaffirs  who  had 
been  residing  on  the  grounds  having  all  fled 
into  the  bush. 

"  I  consider  the  attack  of  !Mr  Eenton,  whose 
character  is  so  well  known  on  the  frontier, 
to  bo  an  attempt  to  enhance  the  value  of 
his  statements  in  favour  of  those  barbarians 
whose  atrocities  he  has  attempted  to  palliate, 
and  whoso  cause  he  so  earnestly  patronises. 

"  You  will   be  good  enough  to  make   this 
expression    of  my  sentiments  known  to   the 
74th  Highlanders  under  your  command. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 
"H.  Somerset, 

"  Major-General. 
"  To  Major  Patton, 
"  Commanding  74th  Highlanders." 

Major-General  Somerset  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Staff  in  India,  Colonel  Buller, 
C.B.,  Eifle  Brigade,  assumed  the  command  of 
the  1st  division  on  the  27th  of  August  1852. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Macduff,  from  the 
St  Helena  Eegiment,  having  been  appointed 
to  the  74th  Highlanders,  joined  at  Fort  Beau- 
fort on  the  17th  of  October  1852,  and  assumed 
the  command  of  the  regiment. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  having  determined 
upon  sending  an  expedition  into  the  Abasutus 
country  against  Moshesh,  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  of  cattle  and  horses  imposed 
upon  that  chief,  the  detachments  from  Fort 
Browne,  Koonap  Port,  Eiet  Fontein,  Post 
Eetief,  joined  headquarters  at  Fort  Beaufort 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  on  the 
10th  of  that  month  the  headquarters,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macduff— strength,  2  cap- 
tains, 5  subalterns,  3  staff,  12  sergeants,  5 
buglers,  and  244  rank  and  file — marched  for 
Erirghersdorp,  where  the  forces  intended  for 
the  expedition  were  to  assemble  under  tho 
4g 
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personal  command  of  His  Excelleacy  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  A  detachment  was  left  at 
Eort  Beaufort  under  Major  Patton,  consisting 
of  2  captains,  1  subaltern,  2  staff,  11  ser- 
geants, 4  buglers,  and  141  rank  and  file. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  the  force  was 
joined  by  a  detachment  of  artillery  and  2 
guns  under  Captain  Eobinson,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Cape  Mounted  Eifles,  under  Major 
Somerset,  the  whole  being  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macduff.  Pro- 
ceeding by  stages  towards  its  destination,  the 
force  was  joined  on  the  IGth  by  Captain 
Brydon's  company  from  Whittlesea,  consisting 
of  about  150  men,  increasing  the  strength  to 
1  lieutenant-colonel,  3  captains,  6  subalterns, 
3  staff,  17  sergeants,  7  buglers,  and  404  rank 
and  file;  on  the  17th  to  the  Honey  Klip 
liiver  ;  on  the  18th  to  Klaas  Smidts  Eiver; 
on  the  19th  to  the  Vleys  on  the  Stormberg 
Mountains ;  on  the  20th  to  the  Stormberg 
Eiver,  on  the  22nd  it  reached  Burghersdorp, 
and  joined  the  troops  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Eyre  of  the  73rd  regiment,  who  had 
arrived  at  Burghersdorp  on  the  previous  day. 

On  the  23rd,  the  headquarters  of  the  Cape 
Mounted  Eifles  joined  the  force,  and  on  the 
28th,  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief 
arrived,  and  the  troops  were  divided  into 
brigades,  the  74th  Highlanders,  the  2nd 
(Queen's  Eegiment),  and  one  Rocket  Battery, 
forming  the  first  brigade  of  infantry,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macduff,  74th  Highlanders. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  tlie  march  was 
recommenced  by  brigades,  and  the  village  of 
Plaatberg  was  reached  on  the  1 3th. 

Moshesh's  sons,  Nehemiah  and  David,  arrived 
in  camp  the  same  evening,  and  on  the  15th, 
that  chief  himself  appeared  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  governor,  who  informed  him 
that  if  his  fine  of  horses  and  cattle  was  not 
paid  within  three  days,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  go  and  take  tliem. 

On  the  IStli,  Nehemiah  arrived  with  3450 
head  of  cattle ;  but  the  remainder  not  having 
been  sent  within  the  stipulated  time,  the 
cavalry  and  2nd  brigade  advanced  on  the 
19th  to  the  Drift  on  the  Caledon  Eiver,  leav- 
ing the  camp  and  cattle  at  Plaatberg  in 
charge  of  the  1st  brigade.  This  force  moved 
against  !Moshesh  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 


and  after  a  sanguinary  contest  on  the  Berea 
Mountain,  wliich  lasted  during  the  day,  cap- 
tured 4500  head  of  cattle,  and  some  horses 
and  goats.  During  that  night  Moshesh  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Governor,  saying  that  he  had 
been  severely  punished,  and  suing  for  peace, 
which  the  Governor  granted  on  the  21st,  and 
the  troops  returned  to  camp  on  the  22nd. 

One  company  of  the  2nd,  or  Queen's,  and 
one  of  the  74th,  under  Captain  Bruce,  marched 
for  Plaatberg  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th, 
and  reinforced  the  troops  engaged.  The  cattle 
were  sent  for  distribution  to  Bloem  Fontein, 
and  the  troops  commenced  their  march  on  theu" 
return  to  the  colony  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber. On  their  arrival  at  the  Orange  Eiver, 
it  was  found  so  swollen  from  recent  rains  that 
the  troops,  waggons,  and  baggage  had  to  he 
conveyed  across  on  two  pontoons,  which  opera- 
tion occupied  six  days. 

The  troops  marched  on  their  return  to  the 
colony  by  nearly  the  same  route  by  which 
they  had  advanced,  a  detachment  of  the  regi- 
ment, under  Captain  Bruce,  of  2  sergeants, 
1  bugler,  and  40  rank  and  file,  being  left  at 
Whittlesea. 

The  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  took 
his  leave  of  the  troops  in  a  general  order 
dated  "  Camp  Boole  Poort,  26th  December 
1852,"  in  which  he  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  their  conduct  during  the  expedition. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Eyre  also,  on  resigning 
command  of  the  division,  published  a  divi- 
sion order,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  general 
character  of  all  non-commissioned  oflicers  and 
soldiers  as  having  been  most  exemplary.  "  To 
the  officers  generally  he  feels  that  his  thanks 
are  especially  due  ;  their  example  and  exer- 
tions have  rendered  his  task  of  commanding 
very  easy."  Among  the  officers  particularly 
named  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eyre  wore, — 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macduff  of  the  74th  High- 
landers, commanding  the  1st  brigade,  from 
whose  judgment  and  experience  he  derived 
great  assistance  ;  Captain  Hancock,  74th  High- 
landers ;  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Falconer, 
74th  Highlanders,  acting  Brigade-Major,  and 
Dr  Eraser,  74th  Highlanders,  &c. 

The  first  brigade,  uuder  Lieutenant-Colonel 
^racdulT,  arrived  at  Bryce's  Farm,  on  the  Kat 
Eiver,  on  the  19th  of  Januarv,  1853.     On  the 
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following  day  the  regiments  composing  the 
brigade  returned  to  their  stations ;  the  74th 
proceeding  to  Fort  Beaufort,  -where  it  arrived 
ou  the  21st,  aud  where,  on  the  20th,  a  small 
detachment  from  the  regimental  depot  had 
joined. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  orders  were 
received  for  the  regiment  to  proceed  to  King 
WiUiam's  Town  to  reinforce  the  2nd  division. 
It  accordingly  marched  from  Fort  Beaufort  on 
the  3rd,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macduff, 
leaving  a  small  detachment  at  Fort  Beaufort. 
The  regiment  arrived  at  King  William's  Town 
on  the  7  th,  and  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
Duhne  or  Itembi  Mission  Station,  accompanied 
by  detachments  from  the  12th  Eoyal  Lancers, 
the  Eoyal  Artillery,  and  the  Cape  Mounted 
Eillemen;  the  whole  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macduff",  of  the  74th  Higli- 
landers,  the  intention  being  to  form  a  connect- 
ing link  m  a  chain  of  posts  surrounding  the 
Amatolas.  Numerous  patrols  were  sent  out  to 
keep  up  a  communication  with  the  post  at 
Kaboosie  Nek,  and  to  examine  the  country 
near  the  sources  of  the  Kaboosie  and  the 
Buffalo  rivers,  and  the  valley  between  the  Iseli 
range  and  Murray's  Krantz. 

Peace,  however,  having  been  established  in 
March,  the  regiment  marched  from  the  Duhne 
Station  to  Fort  Beaufort,  arriving  there  on 
the  26th. 

On  the  termination  of  the  war.  His  Excel- 
lency published  a  general  order,  which  we 
shall  give  at  length,  as  serving  to  convey  the 
Idea  formed  by  a  competent  judge  of  the 
urgent  nature  of  the  duties  which  the  soldiers 
engaged  in  the  Kaffir  War  had  to  perform, 
and  also  showing  the  important  results  of 
the  operations  in  which  the  74th  bore  so 
conspicuous  a  pare. 

"  Headquakters,  Grahamstown, 
"March  14,  1853. 
"  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  congratu- 
lates tho  army  imder  his  command  on  the 
termination  of  the  -waT  of  ronollion  which  has 
troubled  the  eastern  frontfer  of  Her  Majesty's 
South  African  Dcmijiions  for  more  than  two 
years,  aud  which  at  ona  time  assuming  the 
character  of  a  war  of  races,  had  it  not  been 
arrested  by  their  gallantry,  persoveriince,  and 
unparaUeied  exertions,  must  have  overwhelmed 


the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  district  of  the 
colony.  And  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  cal- 
culate the  extent  to  which  it  might  have 
reached. 

"  In  conveying  his  thanks  to  the  army  for 
their  meritorious  services,  His  Excellency 
desires  to  include  those  of  the  Colonial  ser- 
vice, Europeans,  Fingoes,  and  Loyal  Hotten- 
tots, who,  under  gallant  leaders,  nobly  emu- 
lated the  brilliant  examples  set  them  by  Her 
Majesty's  troops. 

"  The  field  of  glory  opened  to  them  in  a 
Kaffir  war  and  Hottentot  rebellion  is  possibly 
not  so  favourable  and  exciting  as  that  which 
regular  warfare  with  an  open  enemy  in  the 
field  affords ;  yet  the  unremitting  exertions 
called  for  in  hunting  well-armed  yet  skulking 
savages  tlirough  the  bush,  and  driving  them 
from  their  innumerable  strongholds,  are  per- 
haps more  arduous  than  those  required  in 
regular  warfare,  and  call  more  constantly  for 
individual  exertions  and  intelligence. 

"  The  British  soldier,  always  cheerfully 
obedient  to  the  call,  well  knows  that  when 
he  has  done  his  duty,  he  is  sure  to  obtain 
the  thanks  and  good  opinion  of  his  gracioua 
Queen. 

"  It  is  His  Excellency's  duty,  and  one  which 
he  has  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  porfomiLi^. 
to  call  Her  Majesty's  attention,  not  only  ul 
particular  occasions,  but  generally,  to  the  noble 
conduct  of  all  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  soldiers  of  this  army,  throughout  tho 
arduous  contest  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged  ;  aud  they  may  rest  assured  it  will 
not  pass  unheeded. 

"  It  cannot  fail  to  be  an  additional  gratifica- 
tion to  them  to  reflect  that  the  result  of  th-jir 
exertions  has  been  the  total  and  final  cle.ir- 
ance  of  the  Waterkloof,  Fish  Eiver,  and  all 
the  other  strongholds  of  the  enemy  within  tho 
colony.  The  surrender  of  the  rebel  chiefs, 
SandiUi,  Macomo,  and  the  Gaika  people, 
who  have  been  expelled  from  all  their  former 
territories,  including  the  Amatolas,  which 
now  remain  in  possession  of  Her  Majesty's 
troops,  and  the  removal  of  that  hitherto  trouble- 
some race  to  the  banks  of  the  Kei;  tho  com- 
plete submission  of  the  Bassutus,  the  Sam- 
bookiw,  and  the  Anna-Galickas,  aud  the 
extinction   of   the    Hottentot  rebellion :    and 
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that  thus,  thanks  to  their  nohle  exertions, 
where  all  was  war  and  rebellion  two  years  ago, 
general  and  profound  peace  reigns  in  South 
Africa."  "A.  J.  Cloeie, 

"  Quartermaster-General." 

•  Colonel  Buller,  C.B.,  Kifle  Brigade,  com- 
manding 1st  Division,  made  his  inspection  of 
the  regiment  on  the  5th  of  May,  when  he 
expressed  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macduff  his 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  regiment  in  every 
respect. 

Before  concluding  our  account  of  the  doings 
of  the  74th  Highlanders  during  thoKaflir  War, 
we  must  tell  the  story  of  an  action  which  sheds 
more  glory  upon  those  who  took  part  in  it  than 
a  hundred  well-fought  battles,  or  the  taking  of 
many  cities  ;  an  action  in  which  discipline  and 
self-denial  triumphed  gloriously  over  the  love 
of  dear  Ufe  itself. 

On  the  7th  of  January  1852,  the  iron  paddle 
troopship  "Birkenhead,"  of  1400  tons  and  556 
horse-power,  commanded  by  Master  Command- 
ing Eobert  Salmond,  sailed  from  the  Cove  of 
Cork,  bound  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
detachments  from  the  depots  of  ten  regiments, 
all  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Setonof  the74thHighIanders.  Altogether  there 
were  on  board  about  631  persons,  including  a 
(.■rew  of  132,  the  rest  being  soldiers  with  their 
wives  and  children.  Of  the  soldiers,  besides 
Colonel  Seton  and  Ensign  Alexander  Gumming 
Eussell,  66  men  belonged  to  the  74th. 

The  "  Birkenhead"  made  a  fair  voyage  out, 
and  reached  Simon's  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
on  the  23rd  of  February,  when  Captain  Sal  mond 
was  ordered  to  proceed  eastward  immediately, 
and  land  the  troops  at  AJgoa  Bay  and  Buffalo 
River.  The  "  Birkenhead"  accordingly  sailed 
again  about  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
25th ;  the  night  being  almost  perfectly  calm, 
the  sea  smooth,  and  the  stars  out  in  the  sky. 
Men,  as  usual,  were  told  off  to  keep  a  look-out, 
and  a  leadsman  was  stationed  on  the  paddle- 
box  next  tho  land,  which  was  at  a  distance 
of  about  3  miles  on  the  port  side.  Shortly 
before  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2Gth, 
when  all  who  were  not  on  duty  were  sleeping 
peacefully  below,  the  leadsman  got  soundings 
in  12  or  13  fathoms:  ere  he  had  time  to  get 
another  cast  of  the  lead,  the  "  Birkenhead"  was 


suddenly  and  rudely  arrested  in  her  course;  I 
she  had  struck  on  a  sunken  rock,  surrounded  I 
by  deep  water,  and  was  firmly  fixed  upon  its  ] 
jagged  points.  The  water  immediately  rushed  I 
into  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  and  drownedmany  j 
soldiers  who  were  sleeping  on  tiie  lower  troop  ' 
deck. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  consternation  and 
wild  commotion  with  which  the  hundreds  of 
men,  women,  and  chUdreu  would  be  seized  on 
reaUsing  their  dangerous  situation.      Captain 
Salmond,  who  had  been  in  his  cabin  since  ten    | 
o'clock  of  the  previous  night,  at  once  appeared  on    I 
deck  with  the  other  naval  and  military  oificers;    j 
the  captain  ordered  the  engine  to  bo  stopped,    [ 
the  small  bower  anchor  to  be  let  go,  the  paddle-    j 
box  boats  to  be  got  out,  and  the  quarter  boats 
to  be  lowered,  and  to  lie  alongside  the  ship. 

It  might  have  been  with  the  "  Birkenhead" 
as  with  many  other  passenger-laden  ships  which 
have  gone  to  the  bottom,  had  tliere  not  been 
one  on  board  with  a  clear  head,  perfect  self- 
possession,  a  noble  and  chivalrous  spirit,  and 
a  power  of  command  over  others  which  few 
men  have  the  fortune  to  possess ;  this  bom 
"  leader  of  men "  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Seton  of  the  74th  Higldanders.  On  coming  on 
deck  he  at  once  comprehended  the  situation,  and 
without  hesitation  made  up  his  mind  what  it 
Wiis  the  duty  of  brave  men  and  British  soldiers 
to  do  under  the  circumstances.  He  impressed 
upon  the  other  ofiicers  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving silence  and  discijjline  among  the  men. 
Colonel  Seton  then  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
draw  up  on  both  sides  of  the  quarter-deck ; 
the  men  obeyed  as  if  on  parade  or  about  to 
undergo  inspection.  A  party  was  told  off  to 
work  the  pumps,  another  to  assist  the  sailors 
in  lowering  the  boats,  and  a  third  to  throw 
the  poor  horses  overboard.  "  Every  one  did 
as  he  was  directed,"  says  Captain  Wright  of 
the  91st,  who,  with  a  number  of  men  of  that 
regiment,  was  on  board.  "All  received  their 
orders,  and  had  them  carried  out,  as  if  the 
men  were  embarking  instead  of  going  to  the 
bottom ;  there  was  only  this  diflerence,  that  I 
never  saw  any  embarkation  conducted  with  so 
little  noise  and  confusion." 

Meanwhile  Captain  Salmond,  thinking  no 
doubt  to  get  the  ship  safely  afloat  again  and 
to  steam  her  nearer  to  the  shore,  ordered  the 
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engineer  to  give  the  paddles  a  few  backward 
turns.  This  only  hastened  the  destruction  of 
the  ship,  which  bumped  again  upon  the  rock, 
so  that  a  great  hole  was  torn  m  the  bottom, 
lotting  the  water  rush  in  volumes  into  the 
engine-room,  putting  out  the  fires. 

The  situation  was  now  more  critical  than  ever; 
but  the  soldiers  remaiued  quietly  in  their 
places,  while  Colonel  Seton  stood  in  the  gang- 
way with  his  sword  drawn,  seeing  the  women 
and  children  safely  passed  down  into  the  second 
cutter,  which  the  captain  had  provided  for 
them.  This  duty  was  speedily  effected,  and 
the  cutter  was  ordered  to  lie  off  about  150 
yards  from  tlie  rapidly  sinking  ship.  In 
about  ten  minutes  after  she  first  struck,  she 
broke  in  two  at  the  foremast — this  mast  and 
the  funnel  falling  over  to  the  starboard  side, 
crushing  many,  and  throwing  into  the  water 
those  who  were  endeavouring  to  clear  the 
paJdlo-box  boat.  But  the  men  kept  their 
places,  though  many  of  them  were  mere  lads, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  only  a  few 
months.  An  eye-witness,  speaking  of  the 
captain  and  Colonel  Seton  at  this  time,  lias 
Baid — "  Side  by  side  they  stood  at  the  helm, 
providing  for  the  safety  of  all  that  could  be 
saved.     They  never  tried  to  save  themselves." 

Besides  the  cutter  into  which  the  women 
and  children  had  been  put,  only  two  small 
boats  were  got  off,  all  the  others  having  been 
Btove  in  by  the  falling  timbers  or  otherwise 
rendered  useless.  When  the  bows  had 
broken  off,  the  ship  began  rapidly  to  sink 
forward,  and  those  who  remained  on  board 
clustered  on  to  the  poop  at  the  stern,  all, 
however,  without  the  least  disorder.  At  last. 
Captain  Salmond,  seeing  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done,  advised  all  who  could  swim  to 
jump  overboard  and  make  for  the  boats.  But 
Colonel  Seton  told  the  men  that  if  they  did 
80,  they  would  be  sure  to  swamp  the  boats, 
and  send  the  women  and  children  to  the 
bottom ;  he  therefore  asked  them  to  keep 
their  places,  and  they  obeyed.  The  "  Birken- 
head" was  now  rapidly  sinking ;  the  officers 
shook  hands  and  bade  each  other  farewell; 
immediately  after  which  the  ship  again  broke  in 
two  abaft  the  mainmast,  when  the  hundreds  who 
had  bravely  stuck  to  their  posts  were  plunged 
with  the  sinking  wreck  into  the  sea.     "  Until 


the  vessel  totally  disappeared,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "  there  was  not  a  cry  or  murmur  frort 
soldiers  or  sailors."  Those  ^who  could  swim 
struck  out  for  the  shore,  but  few  ever  reached 
it ;  most  of  them  either  sank  through  exhaus- 
tion or  were  devoured  by  the  sharks,  or  were 
dashed  to  death  on  the  rugged  shore  near 
Point  Danger,  or  entangled  in  the  death-grip 
of  the  long  arms  of  sea-weed  that  floated 
thickly  near  the  coast.  About  twenty  minutes 
after  the  "Birkenhead"  first  struck  on  the 
rock,  all  that  remained  visible  were  a  few 
fragments  of  timber,  and  the  main-topmast 
standing  above  the  water.  Of  the  631  souls 
on  board,  438  were  drowned,  only  193  being 
saved  :  not  a  single  woman  or  child  was  lost. 
Those  who  did  manage  to  land,  exhausted  as 
they  were,  had  to  make  their  way  over  a 
rugged  and  barren  coast  for  fifteen  miles, 
before  they  reached  the  residence  of  Captain 
Small,  by  whom  they  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  kindness  until  taken  away  by  H.!M. 
steamer  "  Ehadamanthus." 

The  three  boats  which  were  lying  off  near 
the  ship  when  she  went  down  picked  up  as 
many  men  as  they  safely  could,  and  made  for 
the  shore,  but  found  it  impossible  to  land;  they 
were  therefore  pulled  away  in  the  direction  of 
Simon's  Town.  After  a  time  they  were 
ilescricd  by  the  coasting  schooner  "  Lioness," 
the  master  of  which,  Thomas  E.  Eamsden,  took 
the  wretched  survivors  on  board,  his  wife 
doing  all  in  her  power  to  comfort  them,  dis- 
tributing what  spare  clothes  were  on  board 
among  the  many  men,  who  were  almost  naked. 
The  "  Lioness"  made  for  the  scene  of  the  wreck, 
which  she  reached  about  half-past  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  picked  up  about  forty-five  men, 
who  had  managed  to  cling  to  the  still  standing 
mast  of  the  "  Birkenhead:"  The  "  Lioness,"  as 
well  as  the  "Ehadamanthus,"  took  the  rescued 
remnant  to  Simon's  Bay. 

Of  those  who  were  drowned,  357,  including 
9  officers,  belonged  to  the  army ;  the  remain- 
ing 81  formed  part  of  the  ship's  company, 
including  7  naval  officers.  Besides  the  chival- 
rous Colonel  Seton  and  Ensign  EusseU,  48  of 
the  66  men  belonging  to  the  74th  perished. 

Any  comment  on  this  deathless  deed  of 
heroic  self-denial,  of  this  victory  of  moral  power 
over  the  strongest  impulse,  would  be  imperti- 
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nent;  no  one  needs  to  be  told  what  to  think  of 
the  simple  story.  The  74th  and  the  other  regi- 
ments who  were  represented  on  board  of  the 
"  Birkenhead,"  as  well  as  the  whole  British 
army,  must  feel  prouder  of  this  victory  over  the 
last  enemy,  than  of  all  the  great  battles  whose 
names  adorn  their  regimental  standards. 

The  only  tangible  memorial  of  the  deed 
that  exists  is  a  monument  erected  by  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  in  the  colonnade  of 
Chelsea  Hospital ;  it  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

"  This  monument  is  erected  by  command  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  to  record  the 
heroic  constancy  and  unbroken  discipline 
shown  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Seton,  74th 
Highlanders,  and  the  troops  embarked  under 
his  command,  on  board  the  "Birkenhead,"  when 
that  vessel  was  wrecked  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  the  26th  of  February  1852,  and  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  men  who  perished 
on  that  occasion.  Their  names  were  as 
follows  : — 

"  Lieutenant- Colonel  Alexander  Seton, 
74 ih  Highlanders,  commanding  the  troops; 
CornetEolt,SergeantStraw,and  3  privates,  12th 
Lancers;  Ensign  Boy  Ian,  Corporal  M'Manus, 
xndSt  privates,  2nd  Queen's  Eegiment;  Ensign 
^^6tfordand 47 privates, 6th Eoyals;  55 privates, 
1 2th  Eegiment;  Sergeant  Hicka,  Corporals 
Harrison  and  Cousins,  and  26  privates,  43rd 
Light  Infantry;  3  privates  45th  Eegiment; 
Corporal  Curtis  and  29  privates,  60th  Eifles  ; 
Lieutenants  Eobinson  and  Booth,  and  54 
privates,  73rd  Eegiment ;  Ensign  EusseU, 
Corporals  Mathisou  and  William  Laird,  and 
IG  privates,  74th  Highlanders;  Sergeant 
Butlor,  Corporals  Webber  and  Smith,  and 
41  privates,  91st  Eegiment;  Staff-Surgeon 
Laing;  Stifi  Assistant-Surgeon  Eobinson.  In 
all,  357  officers  and  men.  The  names  of  the 
privates  will  be  found  inscribed  on  brass  plates 
adjoining." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Seton,  whose  high- 
r.iuidednoss,  self-posses.^ion,  and  calm  deter- 
mination inspired  aU  on  board,  was  son  and 
i\eir  of  the  lato  Alexander  Seton,  Esq.  of  I 
Mounie,  Aberdeen,shiro,  and  represented  tiio  I 
Mounie  branch  of  tho  old  and  eminent 
Scottish  house  of  Pitmcdden.     His  death  wa.i  I 


undoubtedly  a  great  loss  to  the  British  army, 
as  all  who  knew  him  agree  in  stating  that  he 
was  a  man  of  high  ability  and  varied  attain- 
ments ;  he  was  distinguished  both  as  a  mathe- 
matician and  a  linguist.  Lord  Aberdare 
(formerly  the  Eight  Honourable  H.  A.  Bruce) 
speaks  of  Colonel  Seton,  from  personal  know- 
ledge, as  "  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  accom- 
plished men  in  the  British  armj-."  ' 


1853—1874. 

Embarkation  for  India — Ten  years  in  India — Malabar 
— Canara — New  stand  of  Colours — Mrs  Anson— A 
desperate  duel  —  Lieut. -General  Shawe  becomes 
Colonel  of  the  74th— Indian  Kt-bellion- The  Kalfii 
War  Medals — Storm  of  Sholapoor — Kopal — Nar- 
goond — Leave  to  be  discharged  in  1858— The  74th 
embarks  for  England  in  1864 — Captain  Thackeray 
in  command  of  the  74th — Edinburgh — Aldershot— 
Receives  the  special  commendation  of  H.Il.H.  Com- 
manding-in-Cbief. 

Oruebs  having  been  received  that  the  74th 
should  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  proceed  to 
India,  all  the  outlying  detachments  joined 
headquarters  at  Fort  Beaufort.  The  regiment 
set  out  on  November  10,  1853,  to  m.irch  for 
Port  Elizabeth,  where  it  arrived  on  the  18th, 
and  from  which,  on  the  20th,  the  headquarters 
and  right  wing  were  conveyed  to  Capo  Town, 
where  they  embarked  on  Ijoard  tho  freight- 
ship  "  Queen." 

The  "  Queen"  sailed  from  Table  B.iy  on  the 
25th  of  November,  and  arrived  at  Madras  on 
the  12th  of  January  1854.  The  74:h  was 
destined  to  remain  in  India  for  the  next  ten 
years,  during  which  time  the  movements  of  its 
various  detachments  were  exceedingly  compli- 
cated, and  are  difficult  to  follow  even  with  tho 
aid  of  a  good  map.  Indeed,  few  regiraents,  we 
are  sure,  have  been  more  broken  up  into  small 
detachments  than  was  the  74th,  during  its  ser- 
vices at  the  Cape,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  that  it  remained  in  India  ;  for  eight 
years  from  1850,  when  tho  regiment  was  at 
Fcrmoy,  in  Ireland,  it  was  broken  up  into 
small  detachments,  and  it  wxs  only  on  tho  re. 
peated  petition  of  the  comm.iuding-officcr  to  the 
War  Office  authorities  that,  in  1858,  all  the 
companies   once   more   found  themselves   to- 

•  Wc  regiet  ezccedingly  that  we  ha?e  been  unaWe 
to  procure  wi  authentic  i  portrait  of  Colonel  Seton. 
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gether:  this  was  at  Bellary,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  where  headquarters  had  been 
stationed  for  some  time. 

After  the  arrival  of  headquarters  and  the 
right  wing  at  ISIadras,  the  regiment  was  joined 
by  a  detachment  from  England,  under  Captain 
Jago.  After  headquarters  had  been  about  a 
week  at  Madras,  it,  along  with  four  companies, 
re-embarked,  on  January  19,  for  Negapatam, 
about  180  miles  further  south,  where  it  arrived 
next  day,  and  remained  till  the  24th,  when  it 
set  out  to  march  for  Trichinopoly,  which  it 
reached  on  the  2nd  of  February. 

On  the  7th  of  February  a  detachment,  under 
Captain  Brydon,  consisting  of  4  officers  and 
205  men,  proceeded  to  JackataUa  (now  "Well- 
ington, about  ten  miles  south  of  Ootakamund, 
in  the  Neelgherri  Hills),  there  to  be  stationed 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  building  of 
barracks  at  that  place. 

Captain  Jago,  with  the  two  companies  which 
had  been  left  at  Madras,  joined  headquarters 
on  the  13th,  and  a  small  detachment  from 
England,  under  Lieutenant  Davies,  landed  at 
Madras  on  the  13th,  and  arrived  at  Trichino- 
poly on  the  27th  of  February. 

The  left  wing  of  the  service  companies, 
which  had  left  Cape  Town  some  time  after  the 
rest  of  regiment,  landed  at  Madras  on  the  19  th 
of  February,  and  embarked  for  Tranquebar. 
This  detachment,  on  its  march  from  Tranque- 
bar to  Trichinopoly,  was  unfortunately  at- 
tacked by  cholera,  and  lost  3  sergeants,  2  cor- 
porals, and  15  privates. 

The  headquarters  marched  for  JackataUa  on 
the  15th  of  March,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
30th,  having  left  a  detachment  at  Trichinopoly, 
consisting  of  2  captains,  5  subalterns,  1  assist- 
ant-surgeon, 10  sergeants,  4  drummers,  and 
220  rank  and  file,  under  command  of  Major 
Hancock,  who  was  relieved  of  the  command  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Monkland  on  the  3rd  of 
April 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  the  various  detachments  of  the  regi- 
ment in  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  routine 
duties  which  devolve  on  the  British  soldier 
when  stationed  in  India.  The  headquarters 
remained  at  JackataUa — where  it  was  gradually 
joined  Ijy  the  various  detachments  which  re- 
mained at  Trichinopoly— till   1857.     At  fre- 


quent intervals  during  this  time,  and  while  the 
regiment  remained  in  India,  it  was  joined  by 
detachments  of  recruits  from  the  dep6t  com 
panics  at  home,  and  by  volunteers  from  other 
regiments  in  India — it  being  a  common  cus- 
tom, when  a  regiment  was  ordered  home,  to 
allow  those  of  the  men  who  wished  to  remain 
in  India  to  volunteer  into  other  regiments.  If 
we  may  judge  from  the  large  detachments 
which  the  74th  received  in  this  way,  it  must 
have  had  a  very  high  reputation  among  the 
other  regiments  of  Her  Majesty  stationed  in 
India.  Among  the  other  additions  which  the 
74th  received  while  at  JackataUa  was  one 
which  was  made  by  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
pleasure,  much,  no  doubt,  to  the  gratification  of 
the  regiment,  and  one  which  to  a  Highland 
regiment  is  of  no  mean  importance.  The  addi- 
tion we  refer  to  consisted  of  1  pipe-major  and 
5  pipers,  who  joined  in  May  1854,  and  whose 
strains,  no  doubt,  served  often  to  remind  the 
many  Highlanders  in  the  regiment  of  their 
homes  far  away  in  dear  old  Scotland.  This 
accession  was  in  addition  to  a  pipe-major  and  a 
piper  for  each  company,  which  have  always 
been  maintained  in  the  regiment,  and  dressed 
at  the  expense  of  the  officers. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  that  the 
regiment  received  the  above  important  addi- 
tion, it  was  inspected  by  Major-General  J. 
Wheeler  Cleveland,  commanding  the  Southern 
Division,  who,  in  a  division  order  afterwards 
issued,  expressed  himself  in  complimentary  and 
justly  merited  terms  towards  this  distinguished 
regiment. 

Colonel  Macduff,  having  been  appointed  a 
brigadier  of  the  2nd  class,  and  ordered  to  as- 
sume the  command  of  the  provinces  of  Malabar 
and  Canara,  handed  over  command  of  the 
regiment  to  Captain  Brydon  on  the  7th  of 
February  1855, — Lieutenant-Colonel  Monk- 
land,  the  next  senior  officer,  having  proceeded 
to  Bangalore  on  sick-leave.  But  Captain  and 
Brevet-Major  Robert  Bruce  having  joined, 
from  leave  of  absence,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
assumed  command  of  the  regiment,  and  was 
relieved  on  the  9th  of  AprU  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Monkland. 

A  wing  of  the  regiment  having  been  ordered 
to  relieve  the  25th  (King's  Own  Borderers) 
Regiment — 132  volunteers  from  which  joined 
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the  74th — at  Cannanoor,  a  detail  of  8  officers, 
1  surgeon,  13  sergeants,  16  corporals,  6  drum- 
mers, 3  pipers,  and  304  privates,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Jago,  marched  from  head- 
quarters on  the  14th  of  February,  and  arrived 
at  Cannanoor  on  the  1st  of  March,  having  en 
route  detached  No.  5  Company,  under  Cap- 
tain Augustus  Davies,  to  MaUiapooram.  The 
wing  thus  stationed  at  Cannanoor,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  had  to  furnish  so  many  strong 
detachments  to  the  provinces  of  Malabar  and 
Cauara  that  it  was  necessary  frequently  to  re- 
inforce it  from  headquarters,  as  v/ell  as  from 
England,  so  that  very  soon  the  number  of 
companies  at  headquarters  was  reduced  to  four, 
the  other  six  being  with  the  left  wing. 

The  24th  of  May,  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty, 
was  selected  by  the  Hon.  Mrs  George  Anson 
for  presenting  a  stand  of  new  colours  to  the 
regiment.  His  Excellency  Lieutenant-General 
the  Honourable  George  Anson,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Madras  Army,  and  the  staff  of 
the  Most  Noble  the  Governor-General  of  India, 
the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  and  a  large  con- 
course of  spectators,  were  to  be  present,  but  the 
Governor-General  was  unfortunately  prevented 
by  illness  from  attending. 

The  new  colours  having  been  consecrated 
by  the  Eev.  John  Euthven  Maofarlano,  the 
chaplain  of  the  regiment,  wore  handed  to 
Lieutenants  E.  H.  D.  Lowe  and  H.  E.  Wol- 
rige  (the  two  senior  subalterns  present)  by 
the  Honourable  Mrs  Anson,  who,  in  doing  so, 
mentioned  the  various  services  of  the  regiment 
in  a  most  complimentary  manner  ;  and  His 
Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief,  after  the 
review,  was  pleased  to  express  himself  in  the 
most  flattering  terms  with  regard  to  the  gal- 
lantry, efficiency,  soldier-like  bearing,  and  good 
conduct  of  the  regiment. 

In  the  month  of  September,  the  detachment 
stationed  at  Malliapooram,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Augustus  Davies,  was  employed 
against  some  insurgent  Moplahs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  murdered  Mr  ConoUy, 
Collector  of  Malabar,  and  in  an  affair  on  the 
17th  of  that  month  1  private  was  killed  and 
1  wounded. 

During  the  performance  of  this  duty  a  very 
remarkable  incident  occurred  which   is  well 


worth  putting  on  record.  Captain  Davies' 
company  having  been  sent  in  quest  of  the  Mop- 
lahs, came  upon  them,  after  a  hot  midday 
march  of  about  eight  or  ten  miles,  at  the 
house  of  a  high  caste  Nair,  whicli  they  had 
taken  possession  of  after  murdering  the 
servant  who  had  been  left  in  charge.  The 
house  was  no  sooner  surrounded  by  the 
soldiers  than  the  Moplahs  rushed  forth,  fired 
what  arms  they  possessed  at  the  74th,  kiUing 
a  private ;  they  then  attacked  the  men  with 
the  Moplah  war-knives.  All  the  Moplahs 
were  speedily  despatched,  not,  however,  be- 
fore one  of  them  had  attacked  Private  Joseph 
Park,  who  transfixed  the  Moplah  through 
the  chest  with  his  bayonet.  The  Moplah 
thereupon,  although  mortally  wounded,  seized 
the  muzzle  of  Park's  firelock — for  the  74th 
was  stLU  armed  with  the  old  Brown  Bess— 
and  with  a  fierce  blow  of  his  war-knife,  whilst 
still  transfixed  with  the  bayonet,  cut  Park's 
throat  almost  from  ear  to  ear.  Staggered 
with  the  blow,  the  firelock  dropped  fi'oin 
Park's  hands,  and  the  Moplah  fell  dead  at 
his  foet.  After  hovering  between  life  and 
death  for  some  weeks,  Park  ultimately  re- 
covered. 

Colonel  Macduff,  having  been  relieved  from 
the  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara  by  the 
return  of  Brigadier  Brown,  rejoined  head- 
quarters, and  assumed  command  of  the  regi- 
ment on  the  31st  of  January  185G,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Monkland  proceeded  to 
Cannanoor  for  the  purpose  of  assuming 
command  of  the  left  wing.  On  the  14th 
of  November,  however.  Colonel  Macduff,  as 
senior  officer  ia  the  Presidency,  having 
been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Bellary  as  acting 
Brigadier  in  place  of  Colonel  Brown  of  the 
43d  Foot,  who  had  died,  the  command  of 
the  headquarters  devolved  upon  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Monkland,  who,  however,  retained 
it  only  a  few  weeks,  as  Colonel  IMacduff,  bar- 
ing been  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
Bellary  Brigade  by  Colonel  Pole,  12  th  Lancers, 
his  senior,  returned  to  headquarters  at  Jacka- 
talla,  and  reassumed  the  command  of  the  regi- 
ment on  the  6th  of  February. 

On  the  IGth  of  February  1857  notification 
of  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant-General 
Shawe   to   the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment,  in 


place  of  Lieutenant-General  Thomson,  was 
received  by  the  regiment. 

During  all  this  time,  of  course,  the  regular 
half-yearly  inspection  -was  made  by  ]\Iajor- 
General  Cleveland,  who  on  every  occasion  was 
able  to  express  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  the  regiment. 

On  the  12th  of  April  1857,  Enfield  rifles 
were  first  issued  to  a  portion  of  the  regiment 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  from  home 
directing  their  partial  introduction  iuto  the 
army  as  an  experiment. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions received,  the  right  wing  and  head- 
quarter companies  pr 
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leceived;  and  on  the  29th  the  headquarters, 
consisting  of  the  two  attenuated  companies 
above  referred  to,  was  inspected  by  ]\Iajor- 
General  Donald  Macleod,^  commanding  the 
ceded  districts,  wlio  on  the  occasion  expressed 
liimself  satisfied  with  everything  that  came 
under  his  notice. 

Instructions  having  been  received  for  the 
left  wing  at  Cannanoor  to  join  headquarters 
at  Bellary,  on  the  arrival  of  the  66th  Foot  at 
that  station  from  England,  the  various  detach- 
ments rejoined  the  wing,  and  the  whole  six 
companies  marched,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Jago,  on  the  12th  of  January  1858, 
having  all  been  furnished  with  the  new  Enfield 
rifle.  The  wing  arrived  at  Bellary  in  daily 
batches  by  the  20th  of  February. 

The  regiment  having  been  scattered  in  de- 
tachments, the  medals  which  it  had  so  honour- 
ably won  in  the  Kaffir  war  of  1851-53  had 
not  been  presented  to  many  of  the  men  ;  there- 
fore, upon  the  six  companies  joining  head- 
quarters, Lieutenant^Colonel  Monkland  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  distributing  to  the 
meritorious  those  rewards  for  their  distin- 
guished conduct  during  that  trying  campaign. 

Intimation  having  been  received  that  the 
Ivajah  of  Sholapoor  was  in  arms  against  the 
Government,  the  two  companies  of  the  regi- 
ment, with  Brigadier  Whitlock,  previously  re- 
ferred to,  were  detached  to  Sholapoor,  at  the 
storm  and  capture  of  which,  on  the  8th  and 
Oth  of  February,  they  were  present  and  took  a 
prominent  part. 

On  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of  March,  the  regi- 
ment being,  by  good  fortune,  all  together  for  a 
brief  period,  with  the  exception  of  two  com- 
panies, JSTos.  1  and  10,  on  field  service,  Major- 
General  Donald  Macleod  again  inspected  itj 
and  was  pleased,  as  previously,  to  express  him- 
self much  gratified  with  the  discipline  and 
interior  economy  of  the  regiment,  as  well  as 
with  its  appearance  on  parade. 

The  day  following  the  inspection,  the  loth 
of  March  1858,  a  detachment,  under  Captain 
Falconer,  consisting  of  2  captains,  4  sub- 
alterns,! staff-officer,  12  sergeants,  12  corporaLs, 
3  pipers,  and  280  privates,  proceeded  on  field- 


oceeded  en  route  to  Ban- 
galore by  IMysore  ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  latter 
place,  their  destination  having  been  changed  to 
Bellary  (with  the  exception  of  150  men,  who, 
under  command  of  Captain  Falconer,  followed 
by  marches  in  charge  of  the  families  and  bag- 
gage), the  regiment  was  pushed  on  by  transit 
to  that  station,  Government  being  apprehensive 
of  a  rising  among  the  Eajah's  zemindars  in 
the  Malu-atta  country.  As  the  sequel  shows, 
the  services  of  the  regiment  were  soon  called 
into  requisition.  A  movable  column  having 
been  formed  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
Whitlock,  the  grenadier  company,  made  up  to 
100  men  immediately  on  its  arrival,  proceeded 
on  the  12th  of  August  to  join  the  force  by 
way  of  Kurnool;  and  as  soon  as  the  arrival  of 
the  detachment  under  Captain  Falconer,  above 
referred  to,  rejoined  headquarters  on  the  30th, 
the  light  company,  also  made  up  to  100  men, 
proceeded  to  join  the  column.  These  com- 
panies were  aU  armed  with  the  Enfield  rifle 
— the  right  wing,  on  passing  through  Banga- 
lore, having  been  furnished  with  this  weapon. 
These  two  companies  beingonfield  service,  and  a 
wing  of  six  companies  being  at  Cannanoor,  the 
headquarters  of  the  regiment  at  Bellary  was 
reduced  to  a  skeleton  of  two  weak  companies. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  Colonel  Macduff 
being  appointed  Brigadier  of  the  2nd  class  on 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Presidency, 
the  command  of  the  corps  again  devolved  upon 
Colonel  Monkland,  at  this  time  in  command 
of  the  left  wing  at  Cannanoor,  but  who  now 
assumed  the  command  at  headquarters.  On 
the  following  day  a  letter,  considerably  aug- 
menting the  establishment  of  the  rejriment,  was 


'  This  officer  met  his  death  by  a  satl  mischance  iu 
1873,  at  one  of  the  Loudon  Mctioiiolitau  Kailway 
Stations. 

4  n 
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service  to  the  soutliern  Mahratta  country,  be- 
ing placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment, and  being  ultimately  stationed  at 
Darwar. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  a  petty  rajah  or  zem- 
indar having  taken  possession  of  the  Fort  of 
Kopal,  a  field  force  from  Bellary  was  immedi- 
ately put  in.  motion — No.  9  Company,  under 
Captain  Menzies,  composing  the  European  in- 
fantry with  the  force.  Major  Hughes,  deem- 
ing it  politic  to  nip  in  the  bud  this  outbreak 
before  it  spread  further  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, pushed  on  the  force  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible by  forced  marches,  and  arrived  before 
Kopal  on  the  31st.  The  fort  was  stormed 
and  recaptured  on  the  1st  of  June  by  No.  9 
Company,  which  formed  the  storming  party  on 
the  occasion,  having  1  sergeant  and  6  privates 
wounded,  one  of  the  latter  dying  on  the  5th. 

The  same  day  on  which  the  storm  and  cap- 
ture of  Kopal  took  place,  Companies  2  and  6, 
under  Captain  Davies,  having  been,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Bombay  Government,  detached  from 
the  contingent  stationed  at  Darwar,  proceeded 
to  Noorgoond,  and  stormed  and  captured  the 
fort  of  that  name,  on  which  occasion  only  1 
private  was  wounded. 

Government  being  apprehensive  that  the 
rebel  leader,  Tantea  Topee,  was  endeavouring  to 
enter  the  Deccan  and  incite  the  Mahrattas,  a 
field  force  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
Spottiswood  of  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  who 
had  temporarily  succeeded  Brigadier  Macduff 
in  command  of  the  Bellary  Brigade,  marched 
from  Bellary  on  the  9  th  of  November.  The 
force  consisted  of  the  74th  Highlanders,  47th 
Eegiment  Native  Infantry,  one  battery  of 
fioyal  Artillery,  5th  Light  Cavalry,  and  one 
regiment  of  Mysore  Horse.  It  proceeded  by 
way  of  Kurnool  to  Hyderabad,  arriving  there 
on  the  3rd  of  December.  This  force  remained 
fuUy  equipped  and  ready  to  move  on  any 
point  until  the  21st  of  January  1859,  when  it 
was  broken  up  and  taken  on  the  strength  of 
the  Hyderabad  subsidiary  force.  The  74th 
left  Hyderabad  on  February  3rd,  and  reached 
Bellary  on  the  22nd  of  tlie  same  month. 

Shortly  before  this,  Major-General  Macleod 
left  his  district,  and  it  must  be  exceedingly  gra- 
tifying to  the  74th  that  an  ofiicer  of  his  pene- 
tration,  knowledge,  and    honesty   of    speech. 


felt  liimself  able  to  issue  an  order  so  highly 
complimentary  as  the  following,  dated  "Head- 
quarters, Ceded  Districts,  October  8th.  1858:"^ 

"  The  Major-General  thanks  Colonel  Monk- 
land  for  the  excellent  state  of  disciphne  and 
good  behaviour  of  the  men  of  the  74th  High- 
landers while  the  regiment  remained  at  Bel- 
lary. The  conduct  of  the  men  has  been  strik- 
ingly correct.  A  single  case  of  irregularity  in 
any  soldier's  conduct  out  of  quarters  has  never 
been  observed.  ...  As  the  Major-General 
thinks  it  probable  that  during  his  period  of 
command  he  will  not  again  have  the  troops 
composing  the  column  under  his  orders,  he 
deems  it  right  to  express  his  high  opinion  of 
those  composing  it,  and  feels  confident  that 
opportunity  is  only  wanting  to  prove  that  the 
Bellary  column  is  second  to  none  on  field- 
service." 

It  was  at  this  time  that,  at  the  repeated  re- 
quest of  the  commanding  officer,  the  whole 
regiment  was  reunited  at  BeUary,  where  the 
strength  of  the  regiment  was  found  to  bo  as 
foUows  : — 1  colonel,  2  lieutenant- colonels,  2 
majors,  10  captains,  14  lieutenants,  2  ensigns, 
6  staff,  55  sergeants,  44  corporals,  20  drum- 
mers, 6  pipers,  942  rank  and  file,  being  a  total 
of  1067  ;  and  on  the  14th  of  June  a  draft  of 
16  recruits  joined  headquarters  from  England. 

The  period  of  service,  under  the  "  Limited 
Service  Act"  (of  June  1847),  of  many  of  the 
men  having  long  expired,  and  the  country  be- 
ing considered  quiet,  authority  for  the  dis- 
charge of  such  as  desired  it  having  been  re- 
ceived, the  regiment  lost  a  large  number  of  its 
best  soldiers,  and  by  the  end  of  1859  was  con- 
siderably reduced  in  numbers. 

Colonel  Macduff — the  division  luider  Major- 
General  Whitlock,  including  the  2nd  Infantry 
brigade  which  he  commanded,  liavhig  been 
broken  up — returned  to  Bellary,  and  assumed 
the  command  of  the  brigade  at  that  station,  ! 
having  been  repeatedly,  during  his  absence  on 
field-service,  successfully  engaged  against  the 
rebels. 

There  is  but  little  to  record  out  of  the  even 
tenor  of  the    regiment's  way  from   this  time 
until  it  embarked  for  England  in  1864.     The    < 
74th  was  of  course  regularly  inspected  every 
half-year  by  the  superior  officer  whose  duty  it    ; 
was  to  do  so  ;  and  invariably  a  good  report  was 
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given,  not  only  of  the  discipline  and  bearing 
of  the  men,  their  knowledge  of  their  business, 
and  their  smart  and  soldierly  appearance,  but 
also  of  tlieir  personal  cleanliness,  and  the  excel- 
lent interior  economy  of  the  regiment,  and  of 
the  unanimity  and  good  feeling  that  existed 
among  all  its  ranks.  Indeed,  the  terms  in 
which  Major-General  Coffin,  whose  duty  it 
was  at  this  time  frequently  to  inspect  the 
regiment,  spoke  of  the  character  and  effici- 
ency of  the  74th,  were  such  that  Colonel 
Villiers  seems  to  have  been  afraid  that  the  men 
would  be  spoiled  by  so  much  praise,  and  in  a 
regimental  order  of  November  18C0  sincerely 
hopes  the  high  encomiums  passed  by  the  Major- 
General  may  not  lead  either  officers  or  men  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  the 
efficiency  of  their  corps,  but  act  as  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  renewed  exertion  on  the 
part  of  every  one  concerned  to  render  perfect 
what  is  now  in  tlieir  estimation  considered 
good. 

In  a  letter  dated  Horse  Guards,  27th  of 
March  1860,  it  is  intimated  that  "the  small 
amount  of  crime  has  been  specially  remarked 
by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge." 

During  this  period  some  important  changes 
took  place  among  the  superior  officers  of  the 
regiment.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monkland,  who 
had  been  with  the  regiment  since  first  he  en- 
tered the  army,  exchanged  in  November  1859 
to  half-pay,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Villiers,  who  joined  regimental  headquarters 
from  England  in  February  18G0.  This  latter 
officer,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  long 
connected  with  tlie  regiment,  as  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  cut  off  by  brain  fever  at 
Eamdroog  on  May  10,  1862. 

The  senior  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment, Major-General  (local  rank)  John  Mac- 
duff, C.B.,  commanding  the  Oudh  division  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  had  been  placed  on 
half-pay  on  the  24th  of  January  of  this  year, 
the  date  of  his  appointment  to  the  Bengal  staif, 
and  the  supernumerary  Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
was  thereby  absorbed. 

On  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Villiers, 
Major  William  Kelty  Macleod,  who  had  been 
in  temporary  command  since  that  officer's  de- 
parture on  leave  of  absence  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  succeeded  to   the    command,  Colonel 


Patton  being  absent  in  command  of  a  biigade 
at  Thagetrayo  in  Burmah.^ 

The  depot  of  the  regiment  was  during  this 
period  stationed  at  Aberdeen,  and  sent  out  fre- 
quent detachments  of  recruits  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  created  in  the  service  companies 
by  men  who  left  on  the  expiry  of  their  term, 
and  by  the  numerous  batches  of  invalids  whom 
it  was  found  necessary  to  send  home  for  the 
sake  of  their  health. 

A  pattern  dress  bonnet  had  been  supplied 
to  the  companies  at  Aberdeen  in  1861  on  trial, 
but  not  having  been  found  durable,  a  new 
pattern  was  designed  by  Captain  Palmer,  com- 
manding the  depot,  and  submitted  by  him  to 
the  clothing  department  for  the  approval  of 
His  Eoyal  Highness  the  General  Commanding- 
in-Cluef,  who  was  pleased  to  direct  a  letter  to 
be  sent  to  Captain  Palmer,  thanking  liim  for 
his  suggestion,  and  directing  the  pattern  to  be 
sealed  and  adopted  by  the  regiment  as  its 
future  head-dress. 

The  Indian  mutiny  medals  having  been  re- 
ceived for  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment 
who  were  engaged  at  the  capture  of  the  forts 
of  Shorapoor,  Noorgoond,  and  Kop41  in  1858, 
they  were  presented  at  BeUary,  in  presence  of 
the  division,  on  the  23rd  of  September  (being 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  As- 
saye),  by  Major-General  Armstrong,  command- 
ing the  ceded  districts.  He  addressed  the 
regiment  in  the  following  terms  : — - 

"  Major  Macleod,  officers,  and  men  of  the 
74th  Highlanders, — This  is  the  anniversary  of 
a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  your  regi- 
ment, and  consequently  I  have  selected  it  to 
perform  a  duty  most  agreeable  to  myself ;  that 
is,  to  present  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
division  the  medals  to  so  many  officers  and 
men  of  your  distinguished  regiment  with  which 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  our  beloved  Queen, 
has  been  pleased  to  reward  the  good  and  gal- 
lant services  and  conduct  of  her  troops  during 
the  recent  disturbances  in  Bengal  and  other 
parts  of  India.  But  before  fulfilling  this  duty, 
I  feel  caUed  upon  to  say  a  few  words  to  you." 
Major-General  Armstrong  then  glanced 
rapidly  at  aU  the  brilliant  services  performed 
by  the  74th  Highlanders,  from  Assaye  to  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  concluding  as  follows; — • 
"  Bravery  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Britisli 
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soldier,  but  the  74th  Highlanders  possesses  also 
another  claim  to  distinction,  such  as  in  all  my 
long  service  I  have  never  seen  surpassed,  and 
which  has  justly  obtained  for  the  regiment  a 
high  reputation — I  mean  that  very  best  crite- 
rion of  the  good  soldier,  steady  good  conduct, 
obedience  to  orders,  and  the  most  perfect  dis- 
cipline at  aU  times,  whether  in  camp  or  quar- 
ters. You  have  now  served  in  this  division 
under  my  command  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  he  the 
medium  of  presenting  so  many  of  you  with 
medals, honourabletokensofyourservice  to  your 
country,  and  the  approbation  of  your  Queen." 

The  medals  were  then  fastened  on  the  left 
breast  of  the  officers  and  men  by  the  General, 
assisted  by  several  ladies,  after  which  General 
Armstrong  spoke  again  as  foUows : — 

"  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  not  a  man  now 
wearing  the  decoration  just  fixed  upon  your 
breasts  that  will  hereafter  willingly  be  guilty 
of  any  act  to  tarnish  this  token  of  your 
Sovereign's  favour.  Long  may  you  live,  one 
and  all,  to  wear  the  honours  you  have  won !  I 
greatly  regret  to  think  that  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  I  shall  lose  the  74th  Regi- 
ment from  my  command  on  its  return  to  Eng- 
land. Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  will  volunteer 
for  other  regiments  in  India,  and  you  may  be 
assured  that  every  well-conducted  man  will  find 
a  good  recommendation  to  his  new  corps  in  his 
having  served  in  a  regiment  possessing  the 
high  reputation  of  the  74th  Highlanders.  But 
others  wUl  be  returning  wth  the  regiment  to 
your  native  land,  whitlier,  if  my  life  is  spared, 
I  may  follow  you  at  no  distant  period,  when  I 
hope  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  regiment, 
and  if  so,  I  trust  to  see  many  of  the  medals  I 
have  this  day  presented  to  you  still  decorating 
the  ranks  of  the  corps.  It  will  always  be  to 
me  a  proudly  gratifying  recollection  that  a  regi- 
ment so  gallant,  so  well  behaved,  and  in  every 
way  distinguished,  has  served  under  my  com- 
mand. 

"  ]\Iajor  Macleod,  and  officers  of  the  74th, 
you  may  well  feel  a  pride  in  your  Highlanders. 
I  trust  that  you.  Major  Macleod,  will  long  be 
permitted  to  retain  the  command  of  them — a 
command  which  you  have  so  ably  and  effi- 
ciently exercised  for  the  advantage  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  happiness  and  well  being  of  all 


ranks  during  the  whole  period  the  regiment  haa 
been  under  my  orders." 

On  the  1st  of  January  18G4,  261  men  who 
had  volunteered  to  other  corps  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  were  struck  ofi'  the  strength  of  the 
regiment ;  and  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month 
the  regiment  marched  from  BeUary  en  route  to 
Madras,  where  it  an-ived  on  the  13th  of 
February,  and  was  ordered  to  encamp  till  the 
vessels  were  ready  to  convey  it  to  England. 

While  in  camp  cholera  broke  out,  and 
several  deaths  having  occurred,  the  camp  was 
at  once  removed  to  Palaveram,  where,  happily, 
the  disease  disappeared. 

On  the  7th  of  March  the  regiment  proceeded 
to  Madras  and  embarked  for  England— the 
headquarters  and  right  wing  under  ]\Iajor  Jago 
(Major  Macleod  having  been  permitted  to  pro 
ceed  to  England  by  the  overland  route),  and 
the  left  wing  under  Captain  Thackeray. 

On  the   19th    of    June,    the   headquarters 
reached  Spithead,  where  orders  were  received 
for  the  vessel  to  proceed  to  Gravesend,  on  ar- 
rival at  which  place  the  wing  was  transhipped,    | 
without   landing,   to    the    "Princess   Eoyal"    I 
steamer,  and  proceeded  to  Loith,  disembark-  | 
ing   at  Granton  Pier  on    the    24th  of   Juno, 
and  marching  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  there  to 
be  stationed.      The  left  wing  did  not  reach 
Edinburgh  till  the  29th  of  July,  having  been 
delayed  at  St  Helena   by  the  illness  of  the 
commander  of  the  "  Hornet." 

Brevet-Colonel  Patton,  who  had  gone  home 
from  India  on  sick  leave  some  weeks  previously, 
joined  headquarters  on  the  25th  of  June,  and 
assumed  the  command  ;  but  on  the  9th  of 
September  he  retired  upon  half-pay,  and 
Major  Macleod  was  promoted  to  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  of  the  regiment. 

The  movements  of  the  regiment,  from  its  ar- 
rival in  Edinburgh  up  to  the  present  time,  may 
be  very  briefly  recorded,  as  there  is  but  little 
to  tell  except  its  movements  from  one  quar- 
ter to  another.  Its  stay  in  Edinburgh  was 
very  brief,  for  in  less  than  a  year  after  its 
arrival,  on  May  1,  1865,  it  re-embarked  at 
Granton  for  Portsmouth  cJi  route  for  Alder- 
shot,  where  it  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th.  The  74th  left  behind  its  old  colours, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  armoury  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle. 
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After  a  stay  at  AlJershot  of  a  few  months, 
the  regiment  got  short  notice  to  proceed  to 
Dover,  wLich  it  did  on  February  20,  1866, 
tho  admirable  manner  in  -which  it  turned  out 
eliciting  the  special  commendation  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-Cluef.  On  its 
arrival  at  home,  the  strength  of  the  regiment 
was  of  course  considerably  reduced,  and  in 
April  1866  it  was  still  further  reduced  by  two 
companies,  the  new  establishment  consisting  of 
only  640  privates,  with  a  proportionate  number 
of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers. 

After  a  stay  of  six  months  at  Dover,  the  74th 
was  ordered  to  Ireland,  arriving  at  Cork, 
whence  it  proceeded  to  Limerick,  where  it 
stayed  till  September  26,  1867,  on  which  day 
it  went  by  rail  to  Dublin,  where  it  occupied 
Richmond  'barracks.  While  at  Limerick,  de- 
tachments had  been  told  off  to  do  duty  at 
Clare  Castle  and  Nenagh.  In  consequence  of 
Fenian  riots,  flying  columns  were  sent  out  on 
several  occasions,  of  which  various  companies 
of  tho  74tli  formed  a  part. 


In  November  1867,  orders  had  been  received 
for  the  regiment  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to 
proceed  to  New  Brunswick  ;  its  destination 
was,  however,  changed  about  a  month  later, 
when  it  received  orders  to  make  ready  to  proceed 
to  Gibraltar ;  the  depot  companies,  consisting 
of  92  men,  under  Captain  Thackeray  and  3 
subalterns,  having,  on  January  27,  1868, 
sailed  for  Greenock  in  order  to  proceed  to 
FortrGeorge,  where  it  was  to  be  stationed. 
The  regiment  sailed  from  Kingstown  on 
February  2nd,  on  board  H.^L  ship  "  Hima- 
laya,"  for  Gibraltar,  where  it  arrived  on 
February  7th,  disembarked  on  the  8th,  and 
encamped  on  the  North  Front  until  the  13th, 
when  it  was  removed  to  the  South  Barracks. 

The  74th  remained  at  Gibraltar  till  Febru- 
ary 1872,  on  the  17th  of  which  month  head- 
quarters and  four  companies  under  Colonel 
Macleod  sailed  for  ]\Ialta,  where  it  arrived  on 
the  22nd.  The  left  wing,  under  Major  Jago, 
followed  on  the  7th  of  March,  arriving  at  Malta 
on  the  12th. 
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Sir  Arcliibal.l  Campbell,  K.C.B.,  Oct.  12,  17S7. 

lie  was   a   Major-General,  and  the  first  Colonel  of 

the  74th,  which  lie  raised.      He  died  on  the  31st  of 

March  1791,  and  a  monument    was   erected   to   his 

'  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


Charles  O'Hara April    1,  1791. 

From  the  22nd  Regiment  in         .         .  1791. 

Appointed  Lieut. -General  in        .         .  1793. 

Governor  of  Gibraltar  iu  1798,  and  promoted  to  the 
lank  of  General.    He  died  at  Gibraltar,  Feb.  21,  1802. 

John,  Lord  Hutchinson,  K.B.,  March  21,  1802. 

M.P.  for  Cork  iu  ....  1777. 

Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  Athole  Highlanders  in     1783. 

Colonel  of  the  94th  iu  .         .         .  1794. 

Major-Gcneral  in  ....  1796. 

Second  in  command  in  Egypt. 

Chief  in  Eiiypt  en  the  death  of  Abercromby,    1801. 

Baron  Hutchinson,      .         .         .         Dec.  5,  1801. 

Governor  o:  .Stirling  Castle  in      .         .  1803. 

Lieut.-Oouer;.!  in  ....  1803. 

Colonel  of  the  o7th  in  .         .         .  1806. 

Colonel  of  tho  18th  Roy.al  Irish  in         .  ISll. 

General  in  ."....         -   1813. 

In  1823  became  Earl  of  Dononghmore  ;  and  died 
June  29, 1832. 


ir  John  Stuart,  K.B.,  Count  of  Ma 
Ensign  3d  Foot  Guards, 
Lieut. -Colonel,     . 
Colonel  in  ... 

Fiiigadier-General  in    . 
Jlajor-Generalin 


Sept  I 


1793. 
1796. 
1800. 
1802. 


tjained  the  victory  over  the  French  at  Maida,  July 
4,  1S06;  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  74th,  Sept.  8,  1806  ; 
Lieut. -General,  April  25,  1808;  Colonel  of  the  20th 
Dec.  29,  1S08  ;  Commander  of  the  Western  District 
of  Great  Britain,  June  10,  1813  ;  and  died  in  1815. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Hope,  G.C.B.,  Dec.   29,  1809. 

Ensign  in  the  63d  Regiment.       .     March  6,  1786. 

Lient.-Colonelof  the  14th,  .     Aug.  27,  1794. 

Governor  of  Tynemouth  and  Clifford's  Fort,    1797. 

Lieut. -Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  1798. 

Deputy  Adjutant-General,  .        .  1799. 

Colonel  in  the  Army,     .         .         .     Jan.     1,1800. 

Colonel  of  5th  West  India  Regiment,  Oct.    30,  1 806. 

Major-General,  .        .         .         .  1808. 

Colonel  of  the  74th,  .         .     Dec  29,  1809. 

Colonel  of  the  47th,      .         .        .     AprU        1813. 

Lieut. -General,  .         .         .     June         1813. 

General,  ....     July  22,  1830. 

Colonel  of  the  14th 1835. 

G.C.B.  .and  Lieut. -Governor  of  Chel.oea  Hospital. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  May  1837. 
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Jimies  Moiitgomerie, 
Ensign  in  the  51st, 


1779. 


1781) 


West 


Kxohanged  into  the  13tli  Foot, 

Ijieuteuant, 

Promoted  to  the  late  93rJ,    . 

To  the  10th  Foot, 

Brigade-Major, 

Brevet-Major  and  I^ieut. -Colonel  of 

India  Regiment,       .         .         .         .  imo. 

Volunteered  with  Sir  Ralph  Abercromhy,  1796. 

(Jonmander  of  the  troops  at  St  Kitt's  till  1798, 

wlieu  he  exchanged  into  the  45tli  Regiment. 
Brevet-Colonel,  .         .         .     April  29,  1802. 

Ueut.-Colonelofthe64th,  .         .        .  1804. 

Brigadier-General  in  the  "West  Indies,  1804. 

Governor  of  these  Colonies   till    .        .  1808. 

Major-General,  .         .         .     Oct.    25,  1809. 

Colonel  of  the  74th,    .        .         .     April  2G,  1813. 
Lieut. -General,  .         .         .     June    4,  1814. 

Colonel  of  the  30th  Regiment,       .     June  13,  1823. 
Which  he  retained  till  his  deatli  in  1829. 


Tlie  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Colville,  G.C.B., 

G.C.H. J 

Ensign  iu  the  28th,       ...     I 

Lieutenant,  .... 

Major  in  the  13th, 

Lieut  -Colonel, 

Brevet-Colonel, 

Brigadier-General, 

Major-General, 

Col.  of  the  5th  Garrison  Battal 

Colonel  of  the  94th,      . 

Lieut.  -General, 

Colonel  of  the  74th,      . 

Governor  of  the  Mauritius, 

Removed  to  the  14th  Regiment  of  Foot, 

Col.  of  the  5th  Regiment  of  Foot,      March  25, 

General, Jan.     10, 

Died  March  27,  1843. 


Aug.  26, 
.Tan.  1, 
Dec.  25, 
July  25, 
Oct.  10, 
April  29, 
Aug.  12, 
June  13, 
Jan. 


Sir  James  Camphell,  K.C.B.,  K.C.H.  Dec.    12,  : 
Ensign  1st  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot,  Marth  30,  : 


Lieutenant, 
Half-pay, 
42nd  Highland  Regiment, 
Major  in  the  Argyll  Fencibles, 
Removed  to  the  94th, 
Lieutenant  in  the  94th, 
Brevet-Colonel,     . 
Majov-General,     . 

K.C.B 

Colonel  of  the  94th,     . 
Removed  to  the  74tli  Regiment, 
Died  in  Paris,  May  6,  1835. 


March  20,  : 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Juno 


Sej.t. 


Sir  Phineaa  Rial],  K.C.H.        .         .     May  20,  1835. 

Ensign I.an.   31,  1792. 

Lieutenant,  ....     Feb.   28,  1794. 

Captain, May   31,  1794. 

Major, Dec.     8,  1794. 

Lieut. -Colonel,  .         .         .     Jan.      1,  1800. 

Colonel,  ....     July  25,  1810. 

Major-General,     ....     June    4,  1813. 

Lieut. -General .May  27,  1825. 

Colonel  of  the  74th  Regiment,       .     May  20,  1835. 

General Nov.  23,  1841. 

Sir  Phineas  Riall  received  a  medal  and  one  clasp  for 
Martinique  iind  Guadaloupe;  served  in  America  in 
1813,  .and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  bivttle  of 
Chippawa. 


Sir  Alexander  Cameron,  K.C.H. ,  April  24,  1846. 

Ensign, Oct.    22,  1799. 

Lieutenant,  ....     Sept.    6,  1800. 

Captain, May     6,  1805. 

Major May  -30,  1811. 

Lieut. -Colonel AjirU  27,  1812. 

Colonel July   22,  1830. 

Major-General,      ....     June  28,  1838. 

Died  at  Inverailort,  Fort-William,    July   26,1850. 

Sei-ved  in  Holland,  1799  ;  expedition  to  Ferrol, 
1800  ;  Egypt.  1801  (severely  wounded  at  the  battle  ol 
Alexandria) ;  expedition  to  Germany,  1805  ;  Copen- 
hagen and  battle  of  Kiiige,  1807;  Portugal  in  1808; 
battles  of  Vimeiro  and  Coninna  ;  Peninsula  in  1809  ; 
present  at  liusaco,  Torres  Vedras,  Coa,  Almeida,, 
FiMii-  4  I '111.  .tc,  till  severely  wounded  at  Vit- 
ti.i  i         I  i       ivtum  to  England  ;  served  in  the 

c:nii;  :  :    M     ml  1815, includmg  Quati'e  Bras  and 

W:,i.  li,.,  ^     i.i.ly  wnunded). 

Alexander  Thomson,  C.  B. , 
Ensign,. 
Lieutenant, 
Captain, 
Major, 
Lieut.  -Colonel,     . 


Colonel, . 

Major-General,  . 
Lieut. -General,  . 
Colonel  74th  Regin 


Aug.  15,  1850. 
Sept.  23,  1803. 
Feb.  29,  1804. 
May  14,1807. 
April  9,  1812. 
Sept.  21,  1813. 
July  22,  1830. 
Nov.  23,  1841. 
Nov.  11, 1851. 
Aug.  15,  1850. 


Died  1856. 

Lieut. -General  Tliomson  accompanied  the  74th  to 
the  Peninsula,  Itmding  at  Lisbon  in  Jan.  1810,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Busaco,  retreat  to  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  advance  of  the  army  on  Massena's 
retreat  therefrom,  action  at  Foz  d'Arouce  (wounded), 
battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor,  siege  and  capture  of  Ciudrid 
Rodrigo,  where  he  served  as  assistant  engineer,  and 
for  his  sei-vices  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brevet- 
Major  ;  siege  and  capture  of  Badajoz,  where  he  served 
as  assistant  engineer,  and  was  slightly  wounded  when 
leading  about  300  men  of  the  party  that  stormed  and 
took  the  raveline  of  St  Roque  to  reinforce  the  3rd 
division  of  the  army  which  had  taken  the  castle;  siege 
and  capture  of  the  forts  of  Salamanca,  where  he  served 
as  assistant  engineer,  and  was  slightly  wounded ; 
battle  of  Salamanca  (severely  wounded) ;  siege  of  Burgos 
and  retreat  therefrom  ;  served  as  assistant  engineer, 
and  had  the  blowing-up  of  the  bridge  of  Villa  Muriel 
and  the  bridge  at  Cabezon  entrusted  to  him  ;  battle  of 
Vittoria,  as  second  in  command  of  the  74th  ;  siege  of 
St  Sebastian,  where  he  served  as  assistant  engineer, 
and  for  his  conduct  was  promoted  to  the  brevet  rank 
of  Lieut.  -Colonel ;  battles  of  the  Nivelle  and  the  Nive, 


passage  of  the  Bida 
several  skirmislies  with 
de  Pastores  Albidos,  : 
the  gold  medal  for  S 
medal  with  nine  clasii^ 


ndl 


f  Orthes,  besides 
t  Alfayates,  Villa 

,  He  received 
I  tlio  .silver  war 
lilies  and  siege.5. 

Nov.  24,  1856. 

May   26,  1808. 

April  23,  1812. 

April  28,  182f. 

Aug.     8,  1837. 


Charles  Augustus  Shawu, 

Ensign, 

Lieutenant  and  Captain, 

Captain  and  Lieut. -Colonel, 

Major  and  Colonel, 

Major-General,     .         .         .         .     Ni 

Lieut.-General,     ....     June  20,  1854. 

General March  6,  1863. 

Colonel  74th  Foot,        .         .         .     Nov   24,  1356. 

General  Shawe  served  in  tho  cam;jaigns  of  1810  anil 
1811,  and  part  of  1812,  in  the  Peninsula,  including 
the  battle  of  Busaco.  Served  also  in  Holland  and 
Belgium  from  Nov.  1813  to  1814,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  Bergen-op-Zoom.  He  received  the  war 
med.al,  with  three  clasps,  for  Busaco,  Fuentes  d'Onor, 
and  Cindad  "    ' 


LIST  OF  OFFICEES  OF  THE  74th  HIGHLANDERS. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONELS. 


George  Forbes 

HamiltoQ  Maxwell 

Marlborough  Parsons  Sterling 

Alexander  Ross.' 

Robert  Shaw 

Alexander  Campbell 

William  Harness 


Robert  Shawe 

Saniuel  Swiuton 

Malcolm  M'Pherson 

Hon.SirRobt.Le  Poer Trench 

John  Alexander  Mein 

Eyre  John  Crabbe 

William  AVliite  Crawley 

John  Fordyce 

Alexander  Seton 

G.  W.  Fordyce  

John  MacDutr 

George  Monkland 

James  ViUiers 

W.  D.  P.  Patton 

Wmiam  Kelty  M'Leod 


Francis  Skelly 

Robert  Shawe 

Alexander  Ross 

Alexander  Campbell 

William  Wallace 

William  Douglas 

Samuel  Swinton 

James  l!i)bt.'rtson 

Francis  K.  West , 

Malcolm  M'Pherson 

Hon.  M'Donnell  Murray..., 

Edward  Broughtou 

Russell  Manners'' 

Allan  William  Campbell  ^ . . , 

John  Alexander  Mein 

David  Stewart 

William  Moore^ 

Eyre  John  Crabbe 

John  William  Hutchinson.. 

Donald  John  M'Queen 

Thomas  Maunin 

William  White  Crawley 

John  Casamir  Harold 

John  Fordyce 

Augustus  Francis  AnseU .. .. 

Hon.  Thomas  O'Grady 

Alexander  Seton... 

G.  W.  Fordyce 

G.  Monkland 

W.  D.  P.  Patton 

E.  W.  L.  Hancock 

WiUiam  Kelty  M'Leod 

JohnJ.agoS 

H.W.  Palmer 

L.  H.  L.  Irby 

Robert  F.  Martin 


Oct.  12,  1787 

Deo.  15,  178S 

June  9,  1794 

Deo.  5,  1795 

Sept.  1,  1795 

Dec.  4,  1796 

Deo.  24,  1798 


June 
Dec. 

May 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Nov. 
May 
July 
Nov. 
Feb. 
July 
July 
Nov. 
May 
Sept. 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

May 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

May 

May 

April 

Nov. 

AprU 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Deo. 

Oct.    : 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct.    : 

May 
July 
May    : 
Mar.    : 
Nov. 
Feb.    : 
July    : 
Jan.    : 
May    ; 
Seiit. 
Oct. 
Feb. 


,  1804 
1804 
1807 
1808 
1810 
1813 
1822 


Dec.  14,  1788 

June  8,  1794 

Dec.  4,  1795 

Dec.  3,  1796 

Dec.  24,  1798 

July  25,  1810 

June  7,  1800 

Deo.  1,  1803 

May  13,  1805 

.Sept.  21,  1809 

Mar.  14,  1823 

Nov.  5,  1841 

May  1,  1846 

July  10,  1846 

Nov.  6,  1851 

Feb.  26,  1852 

July  30,  1852 

Jan.  24,  1862 

Nov.  4,  1859 

May  10,  1862 

Sept.  9,  1864 


MAJORS. 

Nov.  30,  1793 

Mar.  28,  1795 

Dec.  4,  1795 

Dec.  4,  1796 

Nov.  22,  1803 

May  17,  1799 

Nov.  14,'  1804 
Nov.  15,  1804 
M.ay  13,  1807 
Mar.  10,  1808 
April  14,  1810 
April  18,  1822 
Nov.  10,  1813 
Mar.  20,  1823 
Dec.  4,  1828 
Jan.  31,  1828 
Nov.  6,  1841 
Oct.  22,  1830 
Oct.  3,  1834 
Oct  12,  1839 
May  1,  1846 
Oct.     22,  1844 


July  10,  1846 

May  24,  1850 

Mar.  14,  1851 

Nov.  7,  1851 

Feb.  27,  1852 

July  29,  1853 

May  11,  1862 

Jan.  26,  1858 

Sept.  9,  1864 

Oct.  "4,  1864 

Feb.  4,  1871 


Died. 

Died. 

Died. 

Exchanged  to  12th  Foot. 

Promoted  Major-General. 

Returned  to  18th  Foot,  7th  June  1800. 

!  Resumed  his  situation  in  the  Regiment 
7th  June  1800.     Retired  1st  Dec.  1803. 
Promoted  in  75tli  Regiment. 

!  Exchanged  to   Inspecting   Field   Officer, 
Canada. 
Died.i 
Died. 

Retired  on  Full-pay. 
Retired. 

J  Killed  in  action,  6th  of  Nov.  1 851,at  Water- 
I      kloof,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Drowned  in  the  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead. 
Retired. 

Promoted  Major-Genersil ;  since  dead. 
Exchanged  to  Half-pay. 
Died. 

Retired  on  Half-pay. 
Now  (1874)  commanding. 


Died. 

Exchanged  to  76th  Foot. 

Promoted  Lieut.  -Colonel. 

Promoted  Lieut.  -Colonel. 

Promoted  in  the  19th  Dragoons. 

Promoted  in  85th  Foot. 

Promoted  Lieut. -Colonel. 

Retired. 

Retired. 

Promoted  Lieut. -Colonel. 

Died. 

Retired. 

Retired 

Died  of  wounds. 

Promoted  Lieut.  -Colonel, 

Exchanged  to  65th  Foot. 

Retired. 

Promoted  Lieut. -ColoneL 

Died. 

Retired. 

Died  at  sea. 

Promoted  Lieut. -Colonel. 

Exchanged  to  lUh  Foot. 

Promoted  Lieut.  -Colonel. 

Retired  on  Half-pay. 

Retired. 

Promoted  Lieut. -Colonel. 

Promoted  Lieut.  -Colonel. 

Promoted  Lieut.  -ColoneL 

Promoted  Lieut.  -Colonel. 

Died. 

Promoted  Lieut. -ColoneL 


Exchanged  to  90th. 
Exchanged  to  Half-pay. 


HISTOEY  OF  THli  UKJllLAXD  EEGIMENTS. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  EEGIMENT. 

1787-1809. 

Raising  of  the  Regiment — India — Home — Ceases  to  be 
a  Highland  Regiment. 

While  Major-General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
■was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  7-lth,  the  co- 
lonelcy of  its  coeval  regiment,  the  75th,  was 
conferred  on  Colonel  Robert  Abercromby  of 
Tullibody.  He  had  commanded  a  light  in- 
fantry brigade  during  six  campaigns  in  the 
American  war;  and  as  several  companies  of 
this  brigade  had  been  composed  of  the  light 
infantry  of  the  Highland  regiments  then  in 
America,  the  colonel  was  well  known  to  the 
Highlanders,  and  had  acquired  an  influence 
among  them  rarely  enjoyed  by  officers  born 
south  of  the  Grampians.  There  are  instances, 
no  doubt,  such  as  those  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  and  Viscount  Dundee,  and  others 
of  modern  date,  "  where  Highland  corps  have 
formed  attachments  to  officers  not  natives  of 
their  country,  and  not  less  ardent  than  to 
the  chiefs  of  old;"^  and  if  the  instances  have 
been  few,  it  must  be  attributed  entirely  to 
want  of  tact  in  officers  themselves,  who,  from 
ignorance  of  the  Highland  character,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  have  failed  to  gain  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Highland  soldiers. 

From  personal  respect  to  Colonel  Aber- 
cromby, many  of  the  Highlanders,  who  had 
served  under  him  in  America,  and  had  been 
discharged  at  the  peace  of  1783,  enlisted  anew, 
and  with  about  300  men  who  were  recruited 
%t  Perth,  and  in  the  northern  counties,  consti- 
tuted the  Highland  part  of  the  regiment. 
According  to  a  practice  which  then  prevailed, 
of  fixing  the  headquarters  of  a  regiment  about 
to  be  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colonel's 
residence,  if  a  man  of  family,  the  town  of 
Stirling  was  appointed  for  the  embodying  of 
the  75th;  it  was  accordingly  regimented  here 
in  June  1788,  and  being  immediately  ordered 
to  England,  embarked  for  India,  where  it 
arrived  about  the  end  of  that  year. 

For  eighteen  months  after  its  arrival  in  India, 

'  Jackson's  Characteristics. 

9  See  histories  of  the  71st,  72na,  73rd,  and  74th  | 
regiments  in  tliis  volume. 


the  regiment  was  subjected  to  extreme  severity 
of  discipline  by  one  of  the  captains,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  the  old  Prussian  model 
for  his  rule.  A  more  unfortunate  plan  for 
destroying  the  morale  of  a  Highland  regiment 
could  not  have  been  devised,  and  the  result 
was,  that  during  the  existence  of  this  discipline, 
there  were  more  punishments  in  the  75th  than 
in  any  other  corps  of  the  same  description. 
But  as  soon  as  the  system  was  modified  by  the 
ajipointment  of  an  ofiicer  who  knew  the  dis- 
positions and  feelings  of  the  Highlanders,  the 
conduct  of  the  men  improved. 

T'he  regiment  took  the  field  in  1790,  under 
tlie  command  of  Colonel  Hartley,  and  in  the 
two  subsequent  years  formed  part  of  the  force 
under  Major-General  Eobert  Abercromby,  on 
his  two  marches  to  Seringapatam.  The  regi- 
ment was  also  employed  in  the  assault  on  that 
capital  in  1799,  the  flank  companies  having 
led  the  left  columns.^  From  that  period  down 
to  1804,  the  regiment  was  employed  in  the 
lirovinces  of  Malabar,  Goa,  Goojerat,  and  else- 
where, and  in  1805  was  with  General  Lake's 
army  in  the  disastrous  attacks  on  Bhurtpoor. 

The  regiment  was  ordered  home  in  1806; 
but  such  of  the  men  as  were  desirous  of 
remaining  in  India  were  left  behind.  In  1809 
there  were  not  one  hundred  men  in  the  regi- 
ment who  had  been  born  north  of  the  Tay ; 
on  which  account,  it  is  believed,  the  designation 
of  the  regiment  was  at  that  time  changed. 

The  regiment,  however,  still  retains  its  old 
number,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Stirlingshire 
Eegiment."  It  has  had  a  distinguished  career, 
having  been  present  in  the  Kaffir  War  of  1835 
(p.  535)  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  engage- 
ments which  we  have  had  to  notice  in  connec- 
tion with  the  existing  Highland  regiments. 
As  will  be  seen  in  our  account  of  the  78th 
Highlanders,  the  75th  formed  part  of  the  force 
with  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Lucknow  in  November  1857,  it  having 
been  left  to  guard  the  Alum  Bagh  while  Sir 
Colin,  with  the  rest  of  the  force,  made  his  way 
to  the  besieged  garrison  on  the  14  th  of  that 
month. 


COLONELS  OF  THE  78™  AND  73^?  HIOHLANLERS. 


1  i 


^'«!S. 
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EH.  MACKENZIE  or  SEAFORTH,  LORD  SEAFORTH.                    SIR    PATRICK    GRANT.    G.C.B. 
Col.of7e'^Hi^'.=  7<!'Maicl.  1733.— May  1736.  Col  of  78"^KigkF?  23^0crt  1863. 


CRAUFUHH    FERGUSON.   G  C.B 
i'?  E4*Marc!L  1828.— 10"^  April  1841. 


EAISTXG  AXD  ORGANISING  THE  78th  REGIMENT. 
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THE  78tb.  HIGHLANDERS,  OR 

ROSS-SHIRE  BUFES.> 

I. 

1793  to  1796. 

The  Clan  Mackenzie— The  various  Battalions  of  the 
78th— Offers  from  F.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.  ofSeaforth, 
to  raise  a  Regiment  for  Government— Letter  of 
service  granteil  to  F.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esi;. ,  to  raise  a 
Regiment  of  Highlanders,  to  be  numbered  the  78th 
—The  1st  fiattalion — List  of  officers— Inspected 
and  passed  by  Sir  Hector  Munro— Uniler  Lord 
Moira  in  Guernsey — The  Campaign  of  1794-95  in 
Holland — The  Regiment  joins  the  Duke  of  York  on 
the  Waal  —  Nimeguen  —  Disastrous  retreat  on 
Deventer  —  The  Regiment  returns  home  —  The 
Loyalist  warin  La  Vendee— Thi-(,lMil,.Tnn  Kv,„.,lition 
—Occupation  of  L'lle  Dieu  — Ti  -  i;.  ■!.  ■  t  i.  turns 
home-Colonel  F.H.Mack.i...      i;    ;  -aisea 

2nd  Battalion  for  the  7Sth— I,-;:  ;  :  "  .  ,iaijted 
to  him  for  that  purpose — List  ul  L'Ui.juio  li.aiiucted 
and  passed  by  Sir  Hector  Munro— Granted  the  title 
of  the  Ross-shire  Buffs— Ordered  to  England— Diffi- 
culties prior  to  embarkation  at  Portsmouth — The 
llegiment  sails  on  secret  service — Capture  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope — The  Regiment  goes  into  quarters  at 
Capetown,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Ist  Battalion. 


The  clan  Mackenzie  was,  next  to  the  Camp- 
bells, the  most  considerable  in  the  Western 
Highlands,  having  built  its  greatness  upon  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  Macdonalds.  Its  military 
strength  was  e.stimated  in  1704,  at  1200  men  ; 
by  Marshal  Wade  in  1715,  at  3000  men; 
and  by  Lord  President  Forbes  in  1745,  at 
2500  men  ;  but  probably  all  these  conjectures 
were  below  the  mark.^ 

'  For  this  history  of  the  78th  Highlanders  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Persian  War,  we  are  entirely 
indebted  to  Captain  Colin  Mackenzie,  formerly  an 
officer  of  the  regiment,  who  is  Idmself  jireparing  a 
detailed  historj'  of  the  78th. 

"  See  page  23S,  vol.  ii. 


The  clan  Mackenzie  furnished  large  contin- 
gents to  the  present  7l8t  and  72nd  Eegiment.s 
when  they  were  first  raised. 

In  1793,  Francis  Humberstono  Mackenzie, 
heir-male  of  the  family,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Seaforth,  raised  the  present  78th  Highlanders, 
and  a  second  battalion  in  the  following  year, 
when  nearly  all  the  men  enlisted  were  from  his 
own  or  his  clansmen's  estates  in  Ross-shiro  and 
the  Lewis.  Another  second  battalion  was  sub- 
sequently raised  in  1804, when.  Lord  Seaforth 
being  absent  as  Governor  of  Demerara,  hia 
personal  influence  was  not  of  so  much  avail. 
However,  again  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
were  recruited  on  the  estates  of  the  clan  by  hia 
brother-in-law,  Colonel  Alexander  Mackenzie 
of  Belmaduthy  (who  afterwards  adopted  the 
additional  surname  of  Eraser,  on  succeeding 
to  the  Castle  Eraser  estates  in  right  of  his 
mother)  and  Colonel  J.  R.  Mackenzie  of  Sud- 
die.  Several  Fencible,  Militia,  and  local  Volun- 
teer regiments  were  also  raised  among  the 
Mackenzies  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century. 

As  the  early  history   of  the  78th  is  a  little 
complicated,  owing  to  its  having  been  twice  aug- 
mented with  a  2nd  battalion,  it  is  as  well  to 
remember  the  following  chronology  : — - 
1st  Battalion— Letter  of  Service  dated  7th  March  1793. 
2nd  Battalion — Letter  of  Service  dated  10th  Februai-y 
1794. 
Both  Battalions  amalgamated,  June  1796. 
2nd  Battalion— Letter   of  Service,    dated  17th  April 
1804. 
Both  Battalions  amalgamated,  July  1817. 

The  regiment  has  ever  since  remained  as  a 
single  battalion. 

As  early  as  the  autumn  of  1787  (when  the 
74th,  75th,  7Gth,  and  77th  Regiments  were 
ordered  to  be  raised  for  service  in  India), 
Francis  Humberstone  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth, 
lineal  descendant  and  representative  of  the  old 
earls  of  Seaforth,  had  made  an  offer  to  the 
King  for  the  raising  of  a  Highland  corps  on  his 
estates  in  Ross-shire  and  the  Isles,  to  be  com- 
manded by  himself.  As  the  Government,  how- 
ever, merely  accepted  his  services  in  the  matter 
of  procuring  recruits  for  the  regiments  of  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  and  Colonel  Abercromby 
(the  74th  and  75th),  he  did  not  come  pro- 
minently forward.  On  the  19th  of  May  1790, 
he  again  renewed  his  offer,  but  was  informed 
that  Government  did  not  contemplate  raising 
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fresh  corps,  the 
establishment 
of  the  army 
having  heen 
finaUy  fixed  at 
77  regiments. 

Undismayed, 
however,  by 
the  manner  in 
which  his  of- 
fers had  been 
hitherto  shelv- 
ed, he  was  the 
first  to  step 
forward,  on  the 
declaration  of 
war,  and  place 
his  great  influ- 
ence in  the 
Highlands  at 
the  disposal  of 
the  Crown.  Ac- 
cordingly, a 
Letter  of  Ser 
vice,  dated  7  th 
March,  1793, 
was  granted  to 
him,  empower- 
ing him,  as 
Lieut. -Colonel 
Commandant, 
to  raise  a  High 
land  battalion, 
which,  as  the 
first  to  be  em- 
bodied during 
the  war,  was 
to  be  numbered 
the  78th.  The 
strength  of  the 
battalion  was 
to  be  1  com- 
pany of  grena- 
diers, 1  of  Hsrht 


SEAFORTH'S 
HIGHLANDERS 

To  be  forthwith  raifed  for  the  Defence 
of  His  Gloriotis  Majefly  King  George  the 
Third,  and  the  Prefervation  of  our  Happy 
Conftitution  in  Church  and  State. 


All  LADS  of  TRUE  HIGHLAND  BLOOD,  Trilling  to  flicw 
flieir  Loyalty  and  Spirit,  may  repair  to  SEAFORTH,  or  ibt  h\yjOT, 
ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE  of  Belmaduthj ;  Or,  the  other 
CoDimanding  Officers  at  Head  Quarters,  at 

■where  they  will  receive  HIGH  BOUNTIES,  and  SOLDIER-LIKE 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


The  LADS  rf  thii  Regimes  will  LIVE  anJ  DIE  to^tier  ;— 
they  cannot  he  DRAUGHTED  into  other  RtglmmU,  and  muj  be 
iuad  in  a  BODT  in  tbeir  OJfN  COUNTRT. 


Now  for  a  Stroke  at  the  Monfieurs  my  Boys  ! 
King  George  for  ever! 

HUZZA! 


Notice  posted   throughout  the  Counties  of  Ross  and 
and  the  Island  of  Lewis. 
Engraved  from  a  photograph  of  the  original  poster. 


FIRST  LIST  OF  OFFICEUS. 

Lieui.-Colonel  Cammaiulani. — F.  H.  Mackenzie,  after- 
wards Lord  Sealorth,  Lieut. -Gen.  1S08.  Died  1815. 
[His  portrait  is  on  the  Plate  of  the  Colonels  of  the 
78th  and  79th  Regiments.] 

Lieut. -Colonel. — Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Belmaduthy, 
afterwards  of  Castle  Fraser,  when  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Fraser.     Lieut. -General  18U8.     Died  1809. 


Majors. 


infantry,  and  8 
battahon  com- 
panies. Sea- 
forth  immedi- 
ately appointed 
as  his  major  his 
brother-in-law, 
Alexander 
Mackenzie  of 
Belmaduthy, 
son  of  Mac- 
kenzie of  Kil- 
coy,  a  captain 
in  the  73rd 
Eegiment,  and 
a  man  in  every 
way  fitted  for 
the  post.  A 
notice  was  then 
posted  through 
the  counties 
of  Eoss  and 
Cromarty,  and 
the  island  of 
Lewis. 

Applications 
for  commis- 
sions now 
poured  in  upon 
Seaforth;  and, 
besides  his 
own  personal 
friends,  many 
who  were  but 
slightly  known 
to  him  sohcited 
favours  for  their 
relatives.  The 
following  is  a 
list  of  those 
whose  names 
were  approv- 
ed by  the 
King:— 

,ieut.  Generall809. 


Captains. 
Alexander  Malcolm,  died  1793. 
Thomas  Fraser  of  Leadclune. 
John  Mackenzie  (Gairloch). 
Gabriel  Murray,  Brevet-Major,  killed  at  Tuil,  1794. 
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Alexander  Grant,  diid  1807. 

j    R.  Mackenzie  of  Suddie,  Major-General,  killed  at 
'  Talavera  1809. 
Alexander  Adams,  Major-General  1814. 
Hon.  Geo.  Cochrane,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

Captain-Lieutenant — Duncan  Munro  of  Culcairn. 
L^e^UcnaHts. 
Coliu  Mackenzie. 
Jamos  Fraser,  retired  1795. 
Charle.s  Rose. 

Hugh  Munro,  Captain  of  Invalids. 
Charles  Adamson. 
William  Douglas,  son  of  Brigton,  Lieut.-Colonel  91st 

Rt'giment. 
George  Bayley,  promoted  to  44th. 
Thomas,  Lord  Cochrane,  Captain  Royal  Navy. 


Duncan  Macrae. 

John  Macleod,  Colonel  1813. 

J.  Mackenzie  Scott,  Captain  57th,  killed  at  Albuera, 

1811. 
Charles  Mackenzie  (Kilcoy). 
John  KL-id. 

David  Forbes,  Lieut.-Colonel,  H.P. 
Alexander  Rose,  Major  of  Veterans. 
Jolin  Fraser. 

Chaplain— Tho  Rev.  Alrxaiider  Downie,  D.D. 


rifr-M.i 


Siiri/tojj— Thomas  Baillio.  lie  died  in  India. 
The  martial  spirit  of  the  nation  was  now  so 
thoroughly  roused,  and  recruits  poured  in  so 
rapidly,  that,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1793,  only 
four  months  after  the  granting  of  the  Letter  of 
Service,  the  regiment  was  inspected  at  Fort 
George,  and  passed  lay  Lieut.-General  Sir 
Hector  Munro.  Orders  were  then  issued  to 
augment  the  corps  to  1000  rank  and  file,  and 
5  companies,  including  the  flank  ones,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
were  emharked  for  Guernsey.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  the  remaining  5  companies  were 
ordered  to  join  their  comrades. 

"  This  was  an  excellent  body  of  men, 
healtliy,  vigorous,  and  efficient ;  attached  and 
obedient  to  their  officers,  temperate  and  regular; 
in  short,  possessing  those  principles  of  integrity 
and  moral  conduct  which  constitute  a  valu- 
able soldier.  The  duty  of  officers  was  easy 
with  such  men,  who  only  required  to  be  told 
what  duty  was  expected  of  them.  A  young 
officer,  endowed  with  sufficient  judgment  to 
direct  them  in  the  field,  possessing  energy  and 
spirit  to  ensure  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
soldiers,  and  prepared  on  every  occasion  to 
show  them  the  eye  of  the  enemy,  need  not 
desire  a  command  that  would  sooner  and 
more  permanently  establish  his  professional 
character,  if  employed  on  an  active  campaign, 


than  that  of  1000  such  men  as  composed  this 
regiment. 

"  Colonel  Mackenzie  knew  his  men,  and  the 
value  which  they  attached  to  a  good  name, 
by  tarnishing  which  they  would  bring  shamo 
on  their  country  and  kindred.  In  case  of  any 
misconduct,  he  had  only  to  remonstrate,  or 
threaten  to  transmit  to  their  parents  a  report 
of  their  misbehaviour.  This  was,  indeed,  to 
thorn  a  grievous  punishment,  acting  like  tho 
curse  of  Keliama,  as  a  perpetual  banishment 
from  a  country  to  which  they  could  not  return 
with  a  bad  character."^ 

After  being  stationed  a  short  time  in 
Guernsey  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  78th,  in 
September  1794,  embarked  with  tho  80th  to 
join  Lord  Mulgrave's  force  in  Walcheren. 
While  detained  by  contrary  winds  in  the 
Downs,  fever  broke  out  on  board  the  trans- 
ports, which  had  recently  brought  back  pri- 
soners of  war  from  the  West  Indies,  and  had 
not  been  properly  purified ;  thus  several  men 
fell  victims  to  the  disease. 

The  British  troops  had  landed  in  Holland, 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1793,  and  since  then  tho 
war  liad  been  progressing  with  varying  success. 
Without,  therefore,  giving  details  of  theii'  oper- 
ations during  the  first  year  and  a  half,  wo 
shall  merely  sketch  tho  position  they  occupied 
when  the  78th  landed  at  Elushiiig. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1794,  the  allies  having 
decided  to  abandon  the  Une  of  the  Scheldt, 
the  Duke  of  York  retired  behind  tho  Dyle, 
and  was  there  joined  by  Lord  Moira  and 
8000  men.  On  the  22nd  tho  Duke,  having 
separated  from  the  Austrians,  established  him- 
self at  Eosendaal,  and  there  remained  inactive 
in  his  camp  the  whole  of  August  and  the  early 
part  of  September ;  but,  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, Boxtel  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
General  Pichegru,  he  was  constrained  to  break 
camp  and  retire  across  the  Meuse,  and  finally 
across  the  Waal,  establishing  his  head-quarters 
at  Nimeguen. 

At  this  juncture  the  78th  and  80th  reached 
Flushing,  and  found  that  Lord  Mulgravo  was 
ordered  home.  They  therefore  embarked  with 
the  79th,  84th,  and  85th,  to  join  the  Dukd's 
army.     Early  in  October  the  78th  landed  at 

»  Stewart's  Skeiehes. 
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Tuil,  and  proceeded  to  occupy  the  village  of 
Kossem  in  the  Bommeler-Waart,  or  Island  of 
Bommel,  where  they  first  saw  the  enemy, 
scarcely  one  hundred  yards  distant,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Here,  through  the 
negligence  of  a  Dutch  Emigrant  Officer,  a  sad 
accident  occured.  This  person  hearing  voices 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  dreading  a 
surprise,  ordered  his  gunners  to  fire  an  iron 
12-pounder,  loaded  with  case  shot,  by  which 
discharge  the  officer  of  the  day,  Lieut.  Archibald 
Christie,  78th,  and  a  sergeant,  were  seriously 
wounded  while  visiting  a  sentry.  They  both 
recovered,  but  were  unable  to  serve  again ; 
strange  to  say,  the  sentry  escaped  untouched. 
While  quartered  here,  by  a  tacit  understand- 
ing, the  sentries  exchanged  no  shots,  but  it 
was  observed  that  the  French  frequently  fired 
howitzers  with  effect  when  the  troops  were 
under  arms,  and  that,  before  the  fire  commenced, 
the  sails  of  a  certain  windmill  were  invariably 
put  in  motion.  The  owner  was  arrested, 
found  guilty  as  a  spy,  and  condemned  to 
death,  but  was  reprieved  through  the  lenity  of 
Lieut. -Colonel  Mackenzie,  tlio  commandant, 
with  the  full  understanding  that,  on  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  olfonce,  the  last  penalty  would  be 
enforced. 

About  the  end  of  October  the  78th  proceeded 
to  Arnheim,  the  Duke  of  York's  head- 
quarters, and  thence,  by  a  night  march,  to 
Nimeguen,  against  which  place  the  French  were 
erecting  batteries.  On  the  4th  of  November 
a  sortie  was  made,  when  the  78th  was  for 
the  first  time  under  fire,  and  did  such  execu- 
tion with  the  bayonet,  as  to  call  forth  the 
highest  encomiums  from  experienced  and 
veteran  officers.  The  loss  of  the  regiment 
in  this  engagement  was  Lieutenant  Martin 
Cameron  (died  of  his  wounds)  and  seven  men, 
killed;  wounded.  Major  Malcolm,  Captain 
Hugh  Munro,  Captain  Colin  Mackenzie,  Lieu- 
tenant Bay  ley,  4  sergeants,  and  56  rank  and 
file. 

On  the  6th  the  regiment  marched  from 
Nimeguen  to  Arnheim,  and  finally  to  Dode- 
waart  on  the  Waal,  where  they  were  brigaded 
with  the  12th,  the  33rd,  under  Lieut.-Colonel 
Arthur  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington), and  the  42nd  under  Major  Dickson. 
The  General  going  home  on  leave,  the  command 


devolved  on  Colonel  Alexander  Mackenzie  of 
the  78th,  who,  however,  stUl  remained  with 
his  regiment. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  the  Duke  of  York 
quitted  Arnheim  for  England,  and  handed 
over  his  command  to  Lieut. -General  Harcourt. 

On  the  29th  of  December  General  Daendels, 
having  crossed  the  Waal  on  the  ice  and  driven 
back  the  Dutch,  Major-General  Sir  David 
Dundas  was  ordered  to  dislodge  him.  He, 
therefore,  marched  towards  Thiel  by  Buren  and 
Geldermalsen,  and  came  up  with  the  enemy 
at  Tuil,  which  village  he  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  with  comparatively  little  loss, 
though  Brevet  Major  Murray  and  three  men  of 
the  light  company,  78th,  were  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a  shell  thrown  from  a  distant 
battery.  After  the  action  the  troops  lay  on 
their  arms  in  the  snow  until  the  evening  of 
the  31st,  and  the  French  recrossed  the  Waal. 

On  the  3rd  of  January  1795  the  French 
repossessed  themselves  of  Tuil,  and  on  the  5th 
they  drove  in  the  British  outposts  at  Meteren, 
capturing  two  three-pounders,  which  were,  how- 
ever, recovered  later  in  the  day.  They  then 
attacked  Geldermalsen.  The  78th  weie  in 
advance,  supported  by  the  42nd,  when  they 
were  charged  by  a  Eepublican  cavalry  corps, 
dressed  in  the  same  uniform  as  the  French 
Emigrant  Eegiment  of  Choiseul.  They  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Highlanders  with  loud 
cries  of  "  Choiseul !  Choiseul !"  and  the  78th, 
believing  them  to  be  that  regiment,  forbore  to 
fire  upon  them  until  they  were  quite  close, 
when,  discovering  the  mistake,  they  gave  them 
a  warm  reception,  and  those  of  the  enemy  who 
had  penetrated  beyond  their  line  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  42nd.  The  infantry  then  came 
up,  the  officers  shouting  "  Avangez,  Carmag- 
noles ! "  but  the  78th,  reserving  their  fire  till 
the  foe  had  almost  closed  with  them,  pom'ed 
in  such  a  withering  volley,  that  they  were 
completely  demoralised  and  retreated  in  great 
confusion.  It  was  remarked  that  in  this  action 
the  French  were  all  half  drunk,  and  one  officer, 
who  was  wounded  and  taken,  was  completely 
tipsy.  The  loss  of  the  78th  was  four  men 
killed,  and  Captain  Duncan  Munro  and  seven 
men  wounded.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  a 
company  of  -the  78th,  commanded  by  Lieut- 
enant Forbes,  showed  an  example  of  steadiness 
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that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  oldest 
soldiers,  presenting  and  recovering  arms  with- 
out firing  a  shot  upon  the  cavalry  as  they  were 
coming  down.  The  whole  behaved  with  great 
coolness,  and  fired  nearly  GO  rounds  per  man. 
On  the  night  of  the  5th  the  troops  retired 
to  Buren.  On  the  6th  tlie  British  and  Hano- 
verians retired  across  the  Leek,  with  the 
exception  of  the  6th  Brigade,  Lord  Cathcart's, 
which  remained  at  Kuilenhurg.  On  the  8th 
both  parties  assumed  the  offensive,  but  the 
British  advance  was  countermanded  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  It  happened, 
however,  luckily  for  the  picquet  of  the  ith 
Brigade,  which  was  at  Burenmalsen,  opposite 
to  Gelderraalseu,  that  the  order  did  not  reach 
Lord  Gathoart  until  he  had  arrived  at  Buren, 
as  being  driven  in,  it  must  otherwise  have 
been  taken.  Here  a  long  action  took  place, 
which  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  French. 
The  4th  and  a  Hessian  Brigade  went  into 
Buren,  and  the  British  into  the  castle. 

The  day  the  troops  remained  here,  a  man  in 
the  town  was  discovered  selling  gin  to  the 
soldiers  at  such  a  low  price  as  must  have 
caused  him  an  obvious  loss,  and  several  of  the 
men  being  already  drunk,  the  liquor  was  seized, 
and  ordered  by  General  Dundas  to  be  divided 
among  the  different  corps,  to  be  issued  at  the 
discretion  of  commanding  officers.  Thus  what 
the  French  intended  to  be  a  means  of  destruc- 
tion, turned  out  to  be  of  the  greatest  comfort 
and  assistance  to  the  men  during  their  fearful 
marches  through  ice  and  snow.  During  the 
afternoon  a  man  was  apprehended  at  the 
outposts,  who  had  been  sent  to  ascertain 
whether  the  trick  had  taken  effect,  and  whether 
the  troops  were  sufficiently  drunk  to  be  attacked 
with  success. 

Abercromby  and  Hammerstein  having  been 
unable  to  reach  Thiel,  were,  with  Wurmb's 
Hessians,  united  to  Dundas  at  Buren.  On 
tho  10th  the  French  crossed  the  Waal,  and 
General  Regnier  crossing  the  Oeg,  drove  the 
British  from  Opheusden,  back  upon  Wa; 
ingen  and  Arnheim,  with  a  loss  of  fifty  kiUod 
and  wounded.  Abercromby,  therefore,  with 
drew,  and  the  British  retired  across  tho  Rhine 
at  Ehenen.  This  sealed  the  fate  of  Holland, 
aud  on  the  20th  General  Pichcgru  entered 
A.msterdani. 


The  inclemency  of  the  season  increased, 
and  the  rivers,  estuaries,  and  inundations  froze 
as  they  had  never  buen  known  to  do  before,  so 
that  the  wliole  couutry,  land  and  water,  was 
one  unbroken  sheet  of  ice. 

The  Rhine  was  thus  crossed  on  the  ice  on 
the  night  of  the  9tli  of  February,  and  for  two 
more  nights  the  78th  lay  upon  their  arms 
in  the  snow,  and  then  marched  for  AV^yk. 
On  the  14th  Ehenen  was  attacked  by  the 
French,  who  were  repulsed  by  the  Guards,  with 
a  loss  of  20  men ;  however,  the  same  niglit  it 
was  determined  to  abandon  the  Ehine,  and 
thus  Ehenen,  the  Grand  Hospital  of  the  army, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who,  never- 
theless, treated  the  sick  and  wounded  with 
consideration.  After  resting  two  hours  in  the 
snow  during  the  night,  the  78th  resumed  their 
march,  passed  through  Amersfoort,  and  about 
11  A.M.  on  the  15th  lay  down  in  some  tobacco 
barns,  having  marched  nearly  40  miles.  It 
had  been  decided  to  occupy  the  line  of  the 
Yssel,  and  Deventer  therefore  became  the 
destination.  On  the  16th  at  daybreak  the 
regiment  commenced  its  march  across  the 
horrible  waste  called  the  Veluwe.  Food 
was  not  to  be  obtained,  the  inhabitants  were 
inhospitable ;  with  the  enemy  in  their  roar, 
the  snow  knee  deep,  and  blown  in  swirls  by 
the  wind  into  their  faces,  until  they  wcro 
partially  or  enthely  blinded,  their  plight  was 
most  pitiable. 

They  had  now  a  now  enemy  to  encounter. 
Not  only  was  tho  weather  still  most  severe, 
and  the  Eepublicans  supposed  to  bo  in  pursuit, 
but  the  British  had,  in  consequence  of  French 
enjissaries,  a  concealed  enemy  in  every  Dutch 
town  and  village  through  wliich  they  had  to 
pass.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  tlie 
climate, — the  cold  being  so  intense  that  brandy 
froze  in  bottles — the  78th,  79th  (both  young 
soldiers),  and  tho  recruits  of  the  42nd,  wore 
their  kilts,  and  yet  the  loss  was  incomparably 
less  than  that  sustained  by-the  other  corps. 

After  halting  at  Loo  to  allow  the  officers  and 
men  to  take  off  their  accoutrements,  which 
they  had  worn  day  and  night  since  the  26  th 
December,  they  on  the  18th  marched  to  Hat- 
tem  on  the  Yssel.  Finally,  on  tho  28th  of  March 
the  78th  entered  Bremen,  and  the  army  being 
embarked,  the  fleet  sailed  on  the  12th  of  April 
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On  the  9tli  of  May,  1795,  tlie  sliores  of  Old 
Englaud  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the 
war-worn  soliicrs,  and  the  first  battalion  of  the 
Eoss-shire  Bufl's  landed  at  Harwich,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Chelmsford,  where  they  took  over 
the  barracks.  After  malciug  up  the  returns,  and 
striking  off  the  names  of  all  men  supposed  to 
bo  dead  or  prisoners,  the  regiment,  which  had 
embarked  on  the  previous  September  950 
strong,  and  in  excellent  health,  was  found  to 
bo  reduced  to  600  men,  which  number  included 
the  disabled  and  sick  who  liad  not  been  yBt 
invalided.  The  78th  remained  three  weeks  at 
Chelmsford,  and  marclicd  to  Harwich,  where 
it  was  brigaded  with  the  19th,  under  command 
of  General  Sir  Ealph  Abercromby.  It  then 
proceeded  to  Nutshalling  (now  Nursling)  Com- 
mon, where  a  force  was  assembling  under  the 
Earl  of  Moira,  with  a  view  to  making  a  descent 
on  the  French  coast. 

On  the  18th  of  August  the  78th,  in  company 
with  the  12th,  80th,  and  90th  Eegiments,  and 
some  artillery,  embarked  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  W.  Ellis  Doyle,  and  sailed 
for  Quiberon  Bay;  the  design  was  to  assist 
the  French  Eoyalists.  They  bore  down  on 
J!^oirmoutior,  but  finding  the  island  strongly 
reinforced,  and  a  landing  impracticable,  they 
made  for  L'lle  Dieu,  where  they  landed  with- 
out opposition.  Here  they  remained  for  some 
time,  enduring  the  liardships  entailed  by  con- 
tinued wet  weatlier  and  a  want  of  proper 
accommodation,  coupled  with  an  almost  total 
failure  of  the  commissariat,  but  were  unable 
to  assist  Charetto  or  his  royalist  companions 
in  any  wa3'.  Finally,  the  expedition  embarked 
in  the  middle  of  December,  joined  the  grand 
fleet  in  Quiberon  Bay,  and  proceeded  with  it 
to  Spithead. 

On  the  13th  of  October  1793,  Seaforthmade 
an  offer  to  Government  to  raise  a  second  bat- 
tahon  for  the  78th  Highlanders ;  and  on  the 
30th  Lord  Amherst  signed  the  king's  approval 
of  his  raising  500  additional  men  on  his  then 
exi.sting  letter  of  service.  However,  this  was  not 
what  he  wanted  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  December 
he  submitted  three  proposals  for  a  second  bat- 
talion to  Government. 

On  the  7th  of  February  179i,  the  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  one  battalion  being  raised,  with 
sight  battalion  and  two  flank  companies,  each 


company  to  consist  of  "  one  hundred  private 
men,"-*  with  the  usual  complement  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers.  But  Seaforth'a 
services  were  iU  requited  by  Government ;  for 
wlule  he  contemplated  raising  a  second  bat- 
talion to  his  regiment,  Lord  Amherst  had 
issued  orders  that  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
separate  corps.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
letter  addressed  to  Mr  Secretary  Dundas  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  Commandant  F.  H.  Mac- 
kenzie^  : — 

"  St  Albax's  Street, 
'  Sth  Feb.  1794. 
"  Sib, — I  had  sincerely  hoped  I  should  not 
be  obliged  to  trouble  you  again  ;  but  on  my 
going  to-day  to  the  War  Office  about  my  letter 
of  service  (having  yesterday,  as  I  thought, 
finally  agreed  with  Lord  Amherst),  I  was,  to 
my  amazement,  told  that  Lord  Amherst  had 
ordered  that  the  1000  men  I  am  to  raise  were 
not  to  be  a  second  battalion  of  the  78th,  but 
a  separate  corps.  It  will,  I  am  sure,  occur  to 
you  that  should  I  undertake  such  a  thing,  it 
would  destroy  my  influence  among  the  people 
of  my  country  entu-ely ;  and  instead  of  appear- 
ing as  a  loyal  honest  chieftain  calling  out  his 
friends  to  support  their  king  and  country,  I 
sliould  be  gibbeted  as  a  jobber  of  the  attach- 
ment my  neighbours  bear  to  me.  Eecollecting 
what  passed  between  you  and  me,  I  barely 
state  this  circumstance ;  and  I  am,  with  great 
respect  and  attachment.  Sir,  your  most  obliged 
and  obedient  servant, 

"F.  H.  Mackenzie." 
This  argument  had  its  weight;  Lord  Am- 
herst's order  was  rescinded,  and  on  the  lOtl 
February  1794,  a  letter  of  service  was  granted 
to  Seaforth,  empowering  him,  as  Lieut.-Colonol 
Commandant,  to  add  a  second  battalion  to  the 
78th  Highlanders,  of  which  the  strength  was 
to  be  "  one  company  of  grenadiers,  one  of  light 
infantry,  and  eight  battalion  companies."" 

Stewart  states  that  of  this  number  560  men 
were  of  the  same  country  and  character  as  the 
first,  and  190  from  difi"erent  parts  of  Scotland; 
but  he  alludes  to  the  first  six  companies,  as 
the  regiment  was  almost  entirely  composed  of 
Highlanders. 

Tfie  corporals  were  included  in  this  nunilier,  which 
should  therefore  have  appeared  as  "rank  and  file" 
instead  of  "private  men."— CM. 
=  Private  papers  of  the  late  Lord  Seaforth. 
'  E.\tract  from  letter  of  service. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ofiicers  appointed 
to  the  regiment : — 

lAeutenant-Colonel  Commaiidani. 

F.  U.  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth. 

Lieutena  nt -Colonel. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Fairbm-n,  from  first  battalion. 

Majors. 
J.  R.  Mackenzie  of  Suddie,  from  first  battalion. 
Miciiael  Monypenny,  promoted  to  73d,  dead. 

Captains. 
J.  H.  Brown,  killed  in  a  duel  in  India. 
Simon  Mackenzie. 

William  t'anipbcU,  Major,  killed  in  Java,  1811. 
John  Mackenzie,  Major-General,  1813. 
Patrick  M'Leud  (Gaauies),  killed  at  El  Hamet,  1807. 

[His  portrait  will  be  found  on  page  650.] 
Hercules  Scott  of  Benholm,  Lieut. -Colonel  103d  Regi- 
ment, 1814,  killed  in  Canada. 
John  Scott. 

John  Macleod,  Colonel,  1813,  from  first  battalion. 
lAeutenants. 
James  Hanson. 
Alexander  Macneil. 
jEneas  Sutherland. 
Murdoch  Mackenzie. 
Archd.  C.  B.  Crawford. 

Korman  Macleod,  Lieut. -Colonel  Royal  Scots. 
Thomas  Leslie. 
Alexander  Sutherland,  sen. 
Alexander  Sutherland,  jun. 
P.  Macintosh. 
John  Dontjlas. 
George  Maesregor. 
B.  G.  Ma.kay. 
Donald  Cameron. 
James  Hay. 
Thomas  Davitkon. 
"William  Gordon. 
Robert  Johnstone. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Halyburton,  Colonel,  half-pay. 
John  Macneil. 
John  Dunbar. 

Ensigns. 
George  Macgregor,  Lieut. -Colonel  59th  Regiment. 
Donald  Cameron. 
John  Macneil. 
William  Poison. 
Alexander  "Wishart. 

Chaplain.— the  Rev.  Charles  Proby. 

Aujutani. — James  Hanson. 
Quarter-Master.  — Alexander  Wishart. 
The  records  of  this  battalion  having  been 
lost  many  years  since,  the  only  knowledge  we 
can  derive  of  its  movements  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Seaforth  papers.  The  regimeut  was 
inspected  and  passed  at  Fort-George  by  Sir 
Hfcctor  Munro  in  June  1794.  In  July  his 
Majesty  authorised  the  regiment  to  adopt  the 
name  of  "  The  Eoss-shire  Buffs"  as  a  distinctive 
title.  In  August  six  companies  embarked  for 
England,  and  proceeded  to  ISTetley  Camp,  where 
they  -wexe  brigaded  with  the  90th,  97th,  and 
98th.  The  troops  suffered  much  from  fever, 
ague,  and  rheumatism,  the  situation  being  very 
unfavourable  ;  but  here  again  the  78th  was 
found   to  be  more  healthy  than  their  neigh- 


bours. The  young  battalion  was  chafing  at 
this  enforced  idleness,  and  longed  to  go  on 
active  service.  On  the  5  th  of  November,  the 
regiment  marched  from  Netley,  four  companies 
proceeding  to  Poole,  one  to  Wimborne,  and  one 
to  Wareham,  Corff  Castle,  &c. 

In  the  end  of  February  1795,  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  78th  Highlanders,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Fairburn  in  command, 
embarked,  under  Major-General  Craig,  with  a 
secret  expedition.  Major  J.  E.  Mackenzie  of 
Suddie,  writing  to  Seaforth  under  date  "  Ports- 
mouth, 4th  March  1795,"  narrates  the  follow- 
ing unpleasant  circumstance  which  happened 
on  the  day  previous  to  embarkation  : — 

"  The  orders  for  marching  from  Poole  were 
so  sudden  that  there  was  no  time  then  for 
settling  the  men's  arrears.  They  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  then,  and  expressed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  theu'  officers,  which  continued 
until  they  marched  into  this  infernal  place. 
Here  the  publicans  and  some  of  the  invaUds 
persuaded  the  men  that  they  were  to  be  em 
barked  without  their  officers,  and  that  they 
would  be  sold,  as  well  as  lose  their  arrears. 
This  operated  so  far  on  men  who  had  never 
behaved  ill  before  in  a  single  instance,  that 
they  desired  to  have  their  accounts  settled 
before  they  embarked.  Several  publicans  and 
otlier  villains  Ln  this  place  were  guilty  of  the 
most  atrocious  conduct  even  on  the  parade, 
urging  on  the  men  to  demand  their  rights,  as 
they  called  it.  Fairburn  having  some  intima- 
tion of  what  was  passing,  and  unwilling  that 
it  should  come  to  any  height,  addressed  the 
men,  told  them  it  was  impossible  to  settle 
their  accounts  in  the  short  time  previous  to 
embarkation,  but  that  he  had  ordered  a  sum 
to  be  paid  to  each  man  nearly  equal  to  the 
amount  of  their  credit.  This  was  all  the  pub- 
licans wanted,  among  whom  the  greatest  part 
of  the  money  rested.  Next  morning  the  men 
embarked  in  the  best  and  quietest  manner  pos- 
sible, and  I  believe  they  were  most  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  their  conduct.  I  passed  a  most 
miserable  time  from  receiving  Fairburn's  letter 
in  London  till  I  came  down  here,  when  it  had 
all  ended  so  weU ;  for  well  as  I  knew  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  men  to  have  been,  it  was  impo.s- 
sible  to  say  how  far  they  might  have  been 
misled. 
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"  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  expedition 
being  intended  for  the  East.  It  is  said  the 
fleet  is  to  run  down  the  coast  of  Guinea,  pro- 
ceed to  the  Cape,  wiiich  they  hope  to  take  by- 
negotiation  ;  but  if  unsuccessful,  to  go  on  to 
the  other  Dutch  possessions." 

The  fleet  sailed  on  the  morning  of  Sunday 
tlie  1st  of  March.  1  major,  1  ensign,  4  ser- 
geants, 1  drummer,  and  124  privates  were  left 
behind ;  and  the  most  of  them,  with  others, 
were  incorporated  with  the  first  battaUon,  on 
its  amalgamation  with  the  second  battalion. 

Holland  having  entirely  submitted  to 
France,  as  detailed  in  the  record  of  the  first 
battaUon,  and  Britain  being  fully  aware  that 
submission  to  France  became  equivalent  to  a 
compulsory  declaration  of  war  against  her,  it 
behoved  her  to  turn  her  attention  to  the 
Dutch  colonies,  which,  from  their  promi.xity  to 
India,  would  prove  of  immense  importance  to 


an  enemy. 

In  June  1795  a  British  fleet  under  Sir  G. 
Elphinstone  arrived  off  the  Cape,  having 
Major-General  Craig  and  the  78th  Highlanders 
(second  battalion)  on  board ;  and  the  com- 
manders immediately  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Governor  Slugsken  for  the  cession  of 
the  colony  to  Great  Britain  in  trust  for  the 
Stadtholder.  A  determination  to  resist  the 
force  having  been  openly  expressed,  the  com- 
manders determined  to  disembark  their  troops 
and  occupy  a  position.  Accordingly,  the  78th 
and  the  Marines  were  landed  at  Simon's  Bay 
on  the  14th,  and  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  Simon's  Town  without  opposition.  The 
Dutch  were  strongly  posted  in  their  fortified 
camp  at  Muysenberg,  six  mUes  on  this  side  of 
Capetown ;  and  accordingly  a  force  of  800 
seamen  having  been  sent  to  co-operate  with 
the  troops  on  shore,  the  whole  body  moved  to 
its  attack  ;  while  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  cover- 
ing them  from  the  sea,  opened  such  a  terrific 
fire  upon  the  colonists  that  they  fled  precipi- 
tately. Muysenberg  was  taken  on  tlie  7th 
of  August,  and  on  the  9th  a  detachment 
arrived  from  St  Helena  with  some  field-pieces; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  3rd  of  September,  when 
Sir  A.  Clarke,  at  the  head  of  three  regiments, 
put  into  the  bay,  that  an  advance  became 
practicable.  Accordingly,  the  Dutch  position 
at  Wiueborg  was  forced  on  the  14th,  and  on 


the  15  th  Capetown  capitulated,  the  garrison 
marcliing  out  with  tlie  honours  of  war.  Thus, 
after  a  two  months'  campaign,  during  which 
they  suffered  severely  from  the  unhealtliiness 
of  their  situation,  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
and  the  frequent  night  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
this  young  battalion,  whose  conduct  through- 
out had  been  exemplary  in  the  highest  degree, 
saw  the  object  of  the  expedition  accomplished, 
and  the  colony  taken  possession  of  in  the  name 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

Under  date  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  19th 
September  1795,"  Lieut. -Colonel  Alexander 
Mackenzie  of  Fairburn,  commanduig  the  second 
battalion  of  the  78tli  Higlanders,  sends  a  long 
account  of  the  transactions  at  the  Cape  to 
Lieut. -Colonel  F.  H.  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth. 
We  are  sorry  that  our  space  permits  us  tn 
give  only  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  I  think  if  you  will  not  be  inclined  to 
allow  that  the  hardships  have  been  so  great, 
you  will  at  all  events  grant  that  the  comforts 
have  been  few,  when  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  had  my  clothes  off  for  nearly  nine  weeks, 
nor  my  boots,  except  when  I  could  get  a  dry 
pair  to  put  on. 

"...  If  the  regiment  is  put  on  the  East 
India  establishment,  which  is  supposed  will 
be  the  case,  it  will  be  equally  the  same  for  you 
as  if  they  were  in  India.  I  must  observe  it  is 
fortunate  for  us  that  wo  are  in  a  warm  climate, 
as  we  are  actually  without  a  coat  to  put  on ; 
we  are  so  naked  that  we  can  do  no  duty  in 
town.  .  .   . 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  puzzled 
about  clothing.  The  other  corps  have  all  two 
years'  clothing  not  made  up,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  this  alone  was  to  turn  the 
scale  with  regard  to  their  going  to  India. 
General  Clarke  advises  mo  to  buy  cloth,  but  I 
fear  putting  you  to  expense  ;  however,  if  the 
clothing  does  not  come  out  in  the  first  ship  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  do  something,  but  what,  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know.  I  hope  your  first  battaUon 
may  come  out,  as  there  cannot  be  a  rr.oio 
desirable  quarter  for  the  colonel  or  the  rcgimcni;. 
We  are  getting  into  excellent  barracks,  and 
the  regiment  will  soon  got  weU  of  the  dysentry 
and  other  complaints.  They  are  now  im- 
mensely rich  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  out 
their  money  properly  for  them.     I  shaU  bid 
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yoa  adieu  by  saying  that  I  do  not  care  how 
soon  a  good  peace  may  be  brcnight  about.  I 
think  we  have  at  last  turned  up  a  good  trump 
card  for  you,  and  I  daresay  the  Ministry  will 
play  the  negotiating  game  well." 

In  Capetown  the  regiment  remained 
quartered  untU  the  arrival  of  the  first  battalion 
in  June  1796. 


1796-1817. 

1st  and  2(1  Battalions  amalgamated— The  Regiment 
s-ails  for  the  Cape — The  consolidation  completed — 
Ciptuie  of  a  Dutch  fleet— Ordered  to  India— Lnck- 
now — Cession  of  Allalialiad — Various  changes  of 
tjuarters- Colonels  .\lexander  Mackenzie  and  J.  R. 
Mackenzie  quit  the  Regiment— Ordered  to  Bombay 
—Join  General  Wellesley's  Anny — Tlie  Mahrattas — 
1'he  Treaty  of  Basseiu— Lake  and  Wellesley  take  tlie 
field — War  between  the  British  and  the  Mahrattas 
— Ahmednuggur  taken — Battle  of  Assaye — Colours 
gninted  to  the  74th  and  7Sth — Wellesley 's  pursuit 
of  the  Enemy— Battle  of  Argaum- Gawilghur  taken 
—The  Regiment  goes  to  Goojerat — From  Bombay 
to  Goa— Kxcellent  conduct— Ordered  to  Madras  and 
thence  to  Java — Landing  near  Batavia,  which  is 
invested — The  Cantonment  of  Waltevreeden  forced 
—The  Fortification  of  Cornells  captnred,when  General 
Jansens  flies — Colonel  Gillespie  defeats  Jansens — 
The  French  army  surrender  and  evacu.ate  the  Island 
—Rebellion  of  the  Sultan  of  Djokjokarta— His 
Capital  is  taken,  and  he  is  deposed  —  Colonel 
Fraser  and  Captain  Macpherson  murdered  by  Ban- 
ditti at  Probolingo — Major  Forbes  defeats  the  In- 
surgents— Thanks  of  Government  to  the  Regiment — 
Expeditions  against  the  Islands  of  Bali  and  Celebes 
—The  Regiment  sails  for  Calcutta — Six  Companies 
wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Preparis— General  Orders 
by  the  Indian  Government — The  Regiment  lands 
at  Portsmouth  and  proceeds  to  Aberdeen— Un- 
founded charge  against  the  Highland  Regiments. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1795,  the  Duke  of 
York  had  issued  orders  for  the  consolidation  of 
both  battalions,  and  accordingly,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  1st  battalion  from  L'lle  Dieu,  the  work 
WM  commenced  by  the  attachment  to  it  of  that 
pait  of  the  2nd  battalion  which  had  been  left 
behind.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1796,  only 
seven  weeks  after  its  return  from  abroad,  the 
battalion  proceeded  from  Poolo  to  Portsmouth, 
where  it  embarked  for  the  Cape  in  two  divisions 
under  the  commaad  of  Liout.-Colonel  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  of  Bulmaduthy,  and  sailed  on 
the  6th  of  March.  On  the  30th  of  May  the 
78th  arrived  in  Simon's  Bay,  and  on  the  1st 
of  June  landed  and  commenced  its  march  to 


Capetown.  Here  the  work  of  cojisolidatiou 
was  completed,  and  the  supernumerary  officers 
and  men  ordered  home.  The  regiment  now  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  splendid  body  of 
men,  and  mustered  970  Higlilanders,  129  Low- 
landers,  and  14  English  and  Irish,  the  last  chiefly 
bandsmen.  The  BatavianEepublichadformally 
declared  war  against  England  in  May;  and, 
accordingly,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  attempting  the  recapture  of 
the  Cape,  a  Dutch  fleet  under  Admiral  Lucas 
anchored  in  Saldanha  Bay.  General  Craig, 
the  commander  of  the  troops,  marched  up  a 
force,  which  included  the  grenadier  and  light 
battalions  of  the  78th.  As  the  Dutch  fleet, 
however,  surrendered,  the  troops  marched  back 
to  a  place  called  Groenekloof,  about  half-way 
to  Capetown,  where  they  remained  encamped 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  when  the  78th  marched 
to  Capetown,  and  occupied  the  hiU  near  the 
Castle  until  the  transports  were  ready  to 
convey  them  to  India. 

On  the  4th  of  November  the  regiment 
embarked,  and  sailed  on  the  10th;  it  had 
a  long  passage,  during  which  scurvy  made 
its  appearance,  but  to  no  formidable  e,\tent. 
On  the  10th  of  February  1797  the  transports 
reached  Calcutta,  and  the  following  day  the 
regiment  marched  into  Fort-WiUiam.  Ten  days 
later  it  embarked  in  boats  on  the  Hoogl}',  and 
proceeded  to  Burhampoor,  the  voyage  occupy- 
ing fom'teen  days.  About  the  1st  of  August, 
on  the  embarkation  of  the  33rd  Regiment 
with  the  expedition  intended  against  ^Manilla, 
the  78th  proceeded  to  Fort  William.  In  tbi- 
beginning  of  October  six  companies  were  again 
embarked  in  boats,  and  proceeded  to  Chnnar. 
From  Chunar,  about  the  end  of  Novcmljcr, 
the  division,  having  drawn  camp  equipment 
from  the  magazine,  was  ordered  to  drop  down 
to  Benares,  there  to  land,  and  form  jiart  of  a 
large  escort  to  the  Governor-General  (Sir  Joliii 
Shore),  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  (Sir  A. 
Clarke),  about  to  proceed  to  Ijucknow.  Tlie 
division  accordingly  landed  at  Renarcs  on  the 
6th  of  December  and  marched  to  Sheopoor,  six 
miles  on  the  road,  whore  it  halted  to  complete 
I  its  field  equipment.  In  the  bcginiiing  of 
I  November,  the  33rd  having  returned  to  Fort 
I  WiUiam,  the  second  division  of  the  78th  em- 
barked and  proceeded  to  Chunar,  where  it  was 
'  4  K 
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landed  and  encamped  until  the  following 
March. 

On  the  9th  of  December  the  first  division 
was  joined  by  a  part  of  the  3rd  Native  Infantry, 
some  artillery  with  field-pieces,  and  two 
russallabs  or  squadrons  of  Irregular  Hindoostani 
Cavalry,  formerly  the  body-guard  of  General 
De  Boigne,  a  Savoyard  in  Sindiah's  service, 
and  marched  forward,  forming  the  escort  above 
mentioned.  The  march  was  continued  without 
hidting  for  fifteen  days,  which  brought  the 
force  to  the  race-course  of  Lucknow,  wlierc  it 
was  joined  by  the  remainder  of  the  3rd  Native 
Infantry.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into 
the  complications  of  native  Indian  politics. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  on  the  death,  in  1797, 
of  the  troublesome  Asoph-ud-Dowla,  the 
Nawaub  Vizir  of  Oudh,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  equally  troublesome  and  weak-minded  son, 
Mirza  AIL 

The  young  prince  had  barely  ascended  the 
throne,  however,  ere  reports  were  brought  to 
the  Governor-General  of  his  incapacity,  faith- 
less character,  and  prodigality.  It  was  on 
receiving  these  reports,  therefore,  that  Sir 
John  Shore  determined  to  proceed  to  Lucknow 
ill  person,  and,  by  actual  observation,  satisfy 
himself  of  the  merits  of  tlie  case.  The  narrative 
is  resumed  from  the  regimental  lecords  of 
the  78th. 

"  On  the  frontier  of  the  Nawaub  Vizir's 
dominions,  we  had  been  met  by  the  new 
Nawaub  Vizir,  Ali,  a  yoimg  lad  of  known 
faithless  principles,  with  a  large  force  ;  and  his 
intentions  being  considered  very  suspicious, 
each  battalion  furnished  a  captain's  outlying 
picquet,  for  the  security  of  the  camp  at  night, 
which  was  continued  until  after  his  deposition 
and  the  elevation  of  his  successor,  Saadut  Ali, 
on  the  22nd  January  1798." 

By  skilful  management  Vizir  Ali  was 
secured  wthout  violence,  and  his  uncle, 
Saadut  Ali,  [ilacod  ui  his  stead. 

On  the  23rd  of  re])ruary,  the  78th,  the  1st 
Battalion  Native  Infantry,  and  a  company  of 
Artillery,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Mackenzie  of  the  7Sth,  marched  for  the  Fort 
of  Allahabad,  which  had  lately  been  ceded  to 
the  British  by  Saadut  AIL 

After  various  movements,  the  78th  found 
itself  in  garri.son  at  Fort  AViUiam  in  December 


1800.  In  the  October  of  that  year  Lieat.-Colonel 
Alexander  Mackenzie  had  left  for  England, 
handing  over  his  command  to  Lieut.-Colonel  i 
J.  EandoU  Mackenzie  of  Suddie.''  And  in 
the  latter  part  of  November  Lieut.-Colonel  i 
Mackenzie  also  went  to  England,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  regiment 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  Adams.  The  regiment  re- 
mained in  quarters  at  Fort  "William  during  the 
whole  of  1801  and  1802. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  1803,  the  78th 
received  orders  to  prepare  for  embarkation  for 
Bombay,  where  headquarters  arrived  on  the 
26th  of  March,  and  immediately  received 
orders  to  prepare  for  field  service.  The  regi- 
ment re-embarked  on  the  4th  of  April,  a)id 
proceeded  to  Eassein,  where  it  landed  on  the 
7th,  and  marched  at  once  to  join  the  camp  of 
Colonel  Murray's  detachment  at  Sachpara,  7 
miles  from  the  town ;  being  formed  as  an 
escort  to  His  Highness  the  Peshwah,  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  dominions  by  Holkar 
during  the  previous  October. 

The  detachment  set  out  on  the  ISth  of  April, 
and  marched  by  PanweU  and  the  Bhore  Ghat. 
In  the  beginning  of  June  the  78th  joined 
at  Poonah  the  army  under  General  Wellesley, 
destined  to  act  against  Sindiah  aud  the 
Mahrattas.  The  regiment  was  posted  to  the 
brigade  commanded  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Hame.'s, 

'  "During  six  years'  residence  in  different  canton- 
ments in  Bengal  no  material  event  oocuired.  The 
corps  sustained  throughout  a  plinr.T'tpr  .'very  way 
exemplarj'.  The  commamliiiL'  < -  ■  >  -  x^t-m  of  dis- 
cipline, and  his  substitution  ii  II  i  ■  !  iiii-liinent, 
attracted  much  attention.  I  ;  i  :,,|  ,  ,:  ii:il.iis  of 
the  soldiers,  and  Colonel  Mui.ki  ii.,»l  ,^  muJt  ul  punish- 
ment, by  a  threat  to  inform  his  parents  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  a  delinquent,  or  to  send  a  bad  character  of  hiui 
to  his  native  country,  attracted  the  notice  of  aU  India. 
Their  sobriety  was  such  that  it  w.i-s  necessary  to  restrict 
them  from  selling  or  giving  away  the  usual  allowance 
of  liquor  to  other  soldiers. 

'"There  were  in  this  battalion  nearly  300  men  from 
Lord  Seaforth's  estate  in  the  Lewis.  Several  yearj 
elapsed  before  any  of  these  men  were  charged  with  a 
crime  deserving  severe  punishment.  In  1799  a  man 
was  tried  and  punished.  This  so  shocked  his  comrades 
that  he  was  put  out  of  their  society  as  a  degraded 
man,  who  brought  shame  on  his  kindred.  The  "unfor 
tuiiatc  outcast  fnlt  his  own  degradation  so  much  that 
be  became  unhappy  and  desperate ;  aud  Colonel 
[ilacVenzie,  to  save  him  from  destruction,  applied  and 
got  hi™  sent  to  England,  where  his  disgrace  would  be 
Qukuown  and  unnoticed.  It  happened  as  Colonel 
Uac);eu2ie  had  exiiccted,  for  he  quite  recovered  his 
character.  By  the  humaue  consideration  of  his  com- 
mander, a  man  was  thu.'s  saved  from  that  niin  which 
a  repetition  cf  severity  would  hnvt  rendered  .inevit- 
able."— Stewart's  Slxtches. 
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80th  Kegiment,  which  was  called  the  4th 
brigade,  with  reference  to  tlie  Grand  Madras 
Army,  from  which  General  Wellesley  was 
detached,  but  which  formed  the  right  of  the 
General's  force.  Its  post  in  line  was  the  right 
of  the  centre,  which  was  occupied  by  the  park, 
and  on  the  left  of  the  park  was  the  74th  High- 
landers, in  the  brigade  comruauded  by  Colonel 
Wallace,  74th,  and  called  the  5th  Brigade. 
Besides  these  two  brigades  of  infantry  there 
was  one  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Maxwell,  19th  Light  Dragoons;  each 
brigade  consisted  of  1  European  and  3  native 
regiments.  The  train  consisted  of  four  iron  and 
four  brass  12-pounders,  besides  two  5|-inch 
howitzers,  and  some  spare  field-  pieces. 

A  very  few  days  after  the  army  moved 
forward  the  rainy  season  commenced,  but  was 
by  no  means  a  severe  one ;  the  great  want  of 
forage,  however,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
campaign,  destroyed  much  cattle,  and  the  78th 
Highlanders,  who  were  by  no  means  so  well 
equipped  as  the  other  corps,  were  a  good  deal 
distressed  at  first.  The  movements  of  the 
army  were  slow,  making  long  halts,  and  not 
keeping  in  a  straight  direction  till  the  beginning 
of  August,  when  it  encamped  about  8  miles 
south  of  AhmednugguT,  in  which  position  it 
was  when  negotiations  were  broken  off  and 
war  declared  with  Dowlut  Eao  Sindiah  and 
the  Kajah  of  Berar,  Kagojee  Bhoonslah. 

On  the  8th  of  August  the  advanced  guard 
was  reinforced  by  the  flank  companies  of  the 
74th  and  78th  Highlanders,  and  the  city  of 
Ahmednuggur  was  attacked  and  carried  by 
storm  in  three  columns,  of  which  the  advanced 
guard  formed  one,  the  other  two  being  led  by 
battalion  companies  of  the  same  regiments. 
"The  fortof  Ahmednuggiir  is  oneof  the  strongest 
in  India,  built  of  stone  and  a  strong  Indian 
cement  called  chunam.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch,  with  large  circular  bastions  at  short 
intervals,  and  was  armed  with  guns  in  case- 
mated  embrasures,  and  with  loopholes  for 
musketry.  The  escarp  was  unusually  lofty, 
but  the  casemates  were  too  confined  to  admit 
of  their  being  effectively  employed,  and  the 
glacis  was  so  abrupt  that  it  oflered  good  shelter 
to  an  enemy  who  could  once  succeed  in  getting 
close  to  the  walls.  The  Pettah  was  a  large 
and  regular  Indian  town,  surrounded  by  a  wall 


of  stone  and  mud  18  feet  high,  with  small 
bastions  at  every  hundred  yards,  but  witli  no 
rampart  broad  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upon. 
Here,  both  in  the  Pettah  and  the  fort,  the  walls 
were  perceived  to  be  Uned  by  men,  whose 
appointments  glittered  in  the  sun.  The  Pettah 
was  separated  from  the  fort  by  a  wide  space, 
in  which  Sindiah  had  a  palace  and  many 
valuables,  surrounded  with  immense  gardens, 
where  the  remains  of  aqueducts  and  many 
interesting  ruins  of  Moorish  architecture  show 
the  once  flourishing  condition  of  the  Nizam's 
capital  in  the  16thc  entury."^  Having  deter- 
mined on  taking  the  Pettah  by  escalade. 
General  Wellesley  ordered  forward  the  stormers, 
who  were  led  by  the  advanced  guard.  Unfor- 
tunately, on  account  of  the  height  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  walls,  and  the  diffictdty  of  obtaining 
footing,  the  men,  having  reached  the  top  of 
the  scaling  ladders,  were,  one  after  the  other 
as  they  came  up,  either  killed  or  thrown  down. 
At  length.  Captain  Vesey,  of  the  l/3rd  Native 
Infantry,  having  secured  a  bastion,  a  party  of 
his  men  leaped  down  within  the  walls,  and, 
opening  a  gate,  admitted  the  remainder  of  the 
force ;  some  skirmishing  took  place  in  the 
streets,  but  the  enemy  was  speedily  overcome, 
and  though  the  fort  continued  to  fire  round 
shot,  it  was  with  but  little  precision,  and 
occasioned  no  damage.^  The  army  lost  140 
men,  the  casualties  of  the  78th  being  Captains 
F.  Mackenzie  Humberstone  and  Duncan  Grant 
(a  volunteer  on  this  occasion),  Lieut.  Anderson 
of  the  Grenadier  Company,  and  12  men  killeil; 
and  Lieut.  Larkin  of  the  Light  Company,  and 
5  men  wounded. 

After  the  action  the  army  encamped  a  long 
shot's  distance  from  the  fort,  which  was  recon- 
noitred on  the  9th,  and  a  ravine  having  been 
discovered,  not  300  yards  from  the  wall,  it  was 
occupied,  and  a  battery  erected,  which  opened 
with  four  iron  12-pounders  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th.  During  that  night  the  battery  was 
enlarged,  and  two  howitzers  added  to  its  arma- 


9  "  A  M;iliiatt^  I'liier,  residing  in  the  British  camp, 
gav.'  tl"  i,.|)..\-, ;::  ■  iHTount  of  the  action  in  a  letter  to 
his  li:      ,1  !i : — 'The  English  are  a  strange 

pi-.i|l.,  II  '  i.iieral  a  wonderful  man.  "They 
caniL:  li  1  -  lu  ih-  iiiL>rning,  looked  at  the  Pettah  wall, 
walked  over  it,  killed  all  the  garrison,  and  then  turned 
in  to  breakfast.  Who  can  resist  such  men  as  these?'" 
— Cust's  Wars. 
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ment,  and  the  firo  re-opened  on  the  lltli,  on 
the  evening  of  which  day  the  Killedar  capitu- 
lated ;  and  next  morning  the  garrison,  to  the 
number  of  1400  men  having  marched  out,  the 
grenadiers  of  the  78th  and  a  battalion  of 
Sepoys  took  possession.  The  victorious  troops 
proceeded  to  the  plunder  of  Sindiah's  palace. 
Its  treasures  can  have  been  surpassed  only  by 
those  of  the  Summer  Palace  at  Pekin.  "There 
were  found  in  it,  besides  many  objects  of 
European  manufacture  and  luxury,  the  richest 
stuffs  of  India — gold  and  silver  cloths,  splendid 
armour,  silks,  satins,  velvets,  furs,  shawls, 
plate,  cash,  &o."'  Here,  as  afterwards.  General 
Wellesley  set  his  face  against  all  such  de- 
moralising practices,  but  it  was  only  after 
hanging  a  couple  of  Sepoys  in  the  gateway,  as 
a  warning  to  the  rest,  that  order  could  be 
restored  and  the  native  troops  restrained. 

Along  with  the  fort  and  city  of  Ahmednuggiir, 
a  province  of  the  same  name  became  subject  to 
British  authority.  This  fortress,  long  regarded 
as  the  key  of  the  Deccan,  besides  covering 
his  communications  with  Poonah,  afforded 
General  Wellesley  an  invaluable  depot  from 
which  to  draw  supplies  ;  and  from  its  position 
overawed  the  surrounding  population,  and 
formed  a  bulwark  of  defence  to  the  western 
territories  of  the  Nizam.^ 

The  army  remained  for  some  days  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ahmednuggur,  and  then 
marching  down  the  Nimderrah  Ghat,  directed 
its  route  to  Toka,  on  the  Godavery.  On  the 
24th  it  crossed  the  river  in  boats.  On  the 
17th  of  September  the  army  encamped  at 
Goonjee,  the  junction  of  the  Godavery  and 
Galatty,  and  thence  moved  to  Golah  Pangree 
on  the  Doodna,  which  it  reached  on  the  20th. 

•  Cust'.s  irars. 

°  "  It  may  not  he  known  to  the  public,  and  perhaps 
rot  to  the  78th  Regiment  itself,  that  the  handsome 
black  granite  slab  inserted  in  the  Pettah  wall  of 
Ahmednuggur,  bearing  an  inscription  that  on  this 
spot  fell,  at  the  .storming  of  the  fort,  Captain  Thomas 
Mackenzie-Humberstone  (son  of  Colonel  Mackenzie- 
Humberstoue,  who  was  killed  at  the  close  of  the 
Mahratta  War,  1783),  also  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Grant,  Lieutenant  Anderson,  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  privates  of  that  Regiment  who  fell  on  that 
occasion,  was  placed  here  as  a  memorial  by  the 
Honourable  Mrs  Stewart-Mackenzie  (then  Lady  Hood), 
eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Seaforth  (brother  of  Colonel 
Humberstone),  when  she  visited  tliis  spot  on  her  way 
from  Poonah  to  Hyderabad,  in  March  1813." — Memo- 
randum found  among  thr.  papers  of  the  late  Colonel  C, 
Mmkemie-Fraser  of  Castle  Fraser. 


On  the  24th  of  August  the  united  armies  of 
Sindiah  and  the  Eajah  of  Berar  had  entered 
the  territories  of  the  Nizam  by  the  Adjunteh 
Ghat,  and  were  known   to  be  occupying  the 
country  between  that  pass  and  Jalnah.    General 
Wellesley's   plan   of  operations   now   was,  if 
possible,   to   bring   the   enemy   to   a   general 
action;   but,   if  he  failed  in   that  object,  at 
least  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Nizam's  country 
and  secure  the  passes.   On  the  1 9th  of  September 
he  wrote  to  Colonel  Stevenson,  directing  that 
officer  to  march  upon  the  Adjunteh  Ghat,  he 
himself  moving  by  Jaflferabad  upon  those  of 
Bhaudoola  and  Laukenwarra.     On  the  21st, 
having  obtained  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
lay  at  Bokerdun,  he,  after  a  personal  interview 
with  Colonel  Stevenson  at  Budnapoor,  arranged 
that  their  forces  should  separate,  marching  on 
the  22nd,  and   traversing  two   parallel  roads 
about  1 2  mUes  apart.    On  the  22nd  both  officers 
broke  camp,  the   General  proceeding  by  the 
eastern  route,  round  the  hiUs  between  Budna- 
poor and  Jalnah,  and  Colonel  Stevenson  moving 
to  thewestward.  On  the  23rdGeneral Wellesley 
arrived  at  Naulniah,  and  found  that,  instead  of 
being  12  or  14  miles  distant  from  the  enemy's 
camp,  as  he  had  calculated,  he  was  within  6 
mUes  of  it.     General  Wellesley  found  himself 
unable    to    make    a    reconnaissance   without 
employing  his  whole  force,  and  to  retire  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy's  numerous  cavalry  would 
have  been  a  dangerous  experiment ;   but  the 
hircarrahs  having  reported  that  the  cavalry  had    : 
already  moved  off,  and  that  the  infantry  were    ' 
about   to   follow,   the  General  determined  to    ■ 
attack  at  once,  without  waiting  for  Colonel    ! 
Stevenson.     He,  however,  apprised  Stevenson   I 
of  his  intention,  and  desired  him  to  move  up    I 
without  delay.     On   coming  in  sight  of  the 
enemy  he   was    rudely  undeceived  as  to  his    . 
intelligence,  for,  instead  of  the  infantry  alone,    , 
the  whole  force  of  the  allied  Eajahs  was  drawn    j 
up  on  the  further  bank  of  the  river  Kaitna,    j 
ready  to  receive  him. 

"  The  sight  was  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest 
heart :  thirty  thousand  horse,  in  one  magnificent 
mass,  crowded  the   right ;    a  dense  array  of 
infantry,    powerfully   supported   by   artillery,     ! 
formed  the  centre  and  left ;  the  gunners  were    I 
beside  their  pieces,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of    I 
cannon,  in  front  of  the  line,  stood  ready  to     ' 
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vomit  forth  death  upon  the  assailants.  Wel- 
lington paused  for  a  moment,  impressed  but 
not  daunted  by  the  sight.  His  whole  force,  as 
Colonel  Stevenson  had  not  come  up,  did  not 
exceed  8000  men,  of  whom  1600  were  cavalry; 
the  effective  native  British  were  not  above 
1500,  and  he  had  only  17  pieces  of  cannon. 
But  feeling  at  once  that  retreat  in  presence  of 
so  prodigious  a  force  of  cavalry  was  impossible, 
and  that  the  most  audacious  course  was,  in 
such  circumstances,  the  most  prudent,  he 
ordered  an  immediate  attack."^ 

Before  receiving  intelligence  of  the  enemy, 
the  ground  had  been  marked  out  for  an  encamp- 
ment, and  the  cavalry  had  dismounted :  General 
WeUesley  ordered  them  to  remount,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  them  to  the  front.  Of  the  infantry, 
the  l/2nd  Native  Infantry  was  ordered  to 
cover  the  baggage  on  the  marked  ground, 
and  to  be  reinforced  by  the  rearguard  as  it 
came  up.  The  2/1 2th  Native  Infantry  was 
ordered  to  join  the  left,  in  order  to  equalise  the 
two  brigades,  which  were  to  follow  by  the 
right,  and  the  four  brass  light  12-pounder3  of 
the  park  were  sent  to  the  head  of  the  line. 

These  dispositions  did  not  cause  above  ten 
minutes'  halt  to  the  column  of  infantry,  but 
the  cavalry,  moving  on  with  the  General,  came 
first  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  position  from  a 
rising  ground  to  the  left  of  the  road.  This 
was  within  cannon-shot  of  the  right  of  their 
encampment,  which  lay  along  the  further  bank 
of  the  river  Kaitna,  a  stream  of  no  magnitude, 
but  with  steep  banks  and  a  very  deep  channel, 
so  as  not  to  be  passable  except  at  particular 
places,  chiefly  near  the  villages.  Sindiah's 
irregular  cavalry  formed  the  right ;  the  troops 
of  the  Eajah  of  Berar,  also  irregulars,  the 
centre ;  and  Sindiah's  regular  infantry,  the 
left.  The  latter  was  composed  of  17  battalions, 
amounting  to  about  10,500  men,  formed  into 
3  brigades,  to  each  of  which  a  body  of  regular 
cavalry  and  a  corps  of  marksmen,  called 
AUygoots,  were  attached.  102  pieces  of  their 
artillery  were  afterwards  accounted  for,  but 
they  probably  had  a  few  more.*  The  infantry 
were  dressed,  armed,  and  accoutred  like  British 
Sepoys;   thoy  were  very  fine  bodies  of  men, 

'  Alison's  History  of  Europe. 

*  "  It  i^now  said  that  they  had  in  their  camp  128 
?,\ms."— General  WeUesley  to  Major  Shaw,  IZth  Sep- 
ie;nher  1803. 


and  though  the  English  officers  had  quitted 
them,  they  were  in  an  admirable  state  of  dis- 
cipline, and  many  French  and  other  European 
officers  held  command  among  them.  Their 
guns  were  served  by  Gollundaze,  exactly  like 
those  of  the  Bengal  service,  which  had  been 
disbanded  some  little  time  previonsly,  and  were 
probably  the  same  men.  It  was  soon  found 
that  they  were  extremely  well  trained,  and 
their  fire  was  both  as  quick  and  as  well-directed 
as  could  be  produced  by  the  British  artiUery. 
What  the  total  number  of  the  enemy  was 
cannot  be  ascertained,  or  even  guessed  at,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy ;  but  it  is  certainly 
calculated  very  low  at  30,000  men,  including 
the  light  troops  who  were  out  on  a  plundering 
excursion,  but  returned  towards  the  close  of 
the  action.  The  two  Eajahs  were  in  the  field 
in  person,  attended  by  their  principal  ministers, 
and,  it  being  the  day  of  the  Dusserah  feast, 
the  Hindoos,  of  which  the  army  was  chiefly 
composed,  had  religious  prejudices  to  make 
them  fight  with  spirit  and  hope  for  victory. 

The  force  of  General  WeUesley's  army  in 
action  was  nearly  4700  men,  of  whom  about 
1500  were  Europeans  (including  artillery),  with 
26  field-pieces,  of  which  only  four  12  and 
eight  6-pounders  were  iired  during  the  action  ; 
the  rest,  being  the  guns  of  the  cavalry  and  the 
battalions  of  the  second  line,  could  not  be  used. 

On  General  WeUesley's  approaching  the 
enemy  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring,  they 
commenced  a  cannonade,  the  first  gun  of  which 
was  fired  at  twenty  minutes  past  one  o'clock 
P.M. ,  and  killed  one  of  his  escort.  Tlie  General, 
although  he  found  himself  in  front  of  tlieir 
right,  determined  to  attack  their  left,  in  order 
to  turn  it,  judging  that  the  defeat  of  their 
infantry  was  most  likely  to  prove  effectual, 
and  accordingly  ordered  his  own  infantry 
column  to  move  in  that  direction.  Meanwhile 
some  of  the  staff  looked  out  for  a  ford  to  enable 
the  troops  to  pass  the  Kaitna  and  execute  tliis 
movement,  and  found  one,  which  the  enemy 
had  fortunately  left  undefended,  scarcely  half  a 
mile  beyond  their  left  flank,  near  the  old  fort 
of  I'eepulgaon,  where  tlie  ground,  narrowing 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Kaitna  and  Juah, 
v/ould  prevent  them  from  attacking  with  over- 
whelming numbers.  The  whole  of  this  march 
was  performed  considerably  within  range   of 
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their  cannon,  and  the  fire  increased  so  I'ast  that 
by  the  time  tho  head  of  the  column  had  reached 
Peepulgaon,  it  was  tremendously  heavy,  and 
had  already  destroyed  numbers. 

For  some  time  the  enemy  did  not  discover 
Major-General  Wellesley's  design ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  became  aware  of  it,  they  threw  their 
left  up  to  Assaye,  a  viUage  on  the  Juab,  near 
the  left  of  their  second  line,  which  did  not 
change  its  position.  Their  first  line  was  now 
formed  across  the  ground  between  the  Kaitna 
and  the  Juah,  the  right  resting  upon  the  Kaitna, 
where  the  left  had  been,  and  the  left  occupying 
the  village  of  Assaye,  which  was  garrisoned 
with  infantry  and  surrounded  with  cannon. 
They  also  brought  up  many  guns  from  their 
reserve  and  second  line  to  tlieir  first. 

The  Eiitv.sh  being  obliged  to  cross  the  ford 
in  one  column  by  sections,  were  long  exposed 
to  the  cannonade.  After  passing  the  river, 
their  first  line  was  formed  nearly  parallel  to 
that  of  the  enemy,  at  about  500  yards  distance, 
having  marched  down  the  alignment  to  its 
ground.  The  second  line  rather  out-flanked 
the  first  to  the  right,  as  did  the  third  (composed 
of  the  cavalry)  the  second.  The  left  of  the  first 
lino  was  opposite  the  right  of  the  enemy  during 
the  formation,  and  their  artillery  fired  round- 
shot  with  great  precision  and  rapidity,  the 
same  shot  often  striking  .all  three  lines.  It 
was  answered  with  great  spirit  by  the  first 
British  line,  but  the  number  of  gun-bullocks 
killed  soon  hindered  the  advance  of  the  artillery, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  guns  which  were 
dragged  by  the  men  themselves.  The  British 
lines  were  formed  from  right  to  left  as 
follows  : — 

First  Line. 

The  T'icquets,  four  ]2-)iounders,  the  l/8th  and  1/lOth 
Native  Infantry,  and  the  78th  Highlanders. 
Second  Liiie. 

The  74th  Higlilanders  and  the  2/1 2th  and  l/4th 
Native  Infantry. 

Third  Line. 

The  4th  Native  Cavalry,  the  19th  Light  Dragoons, 
and  the  5lh  and  7th  Native  Cavalry. 

Orders  were  now  given  for  each  battalion  to 
attach  a  company  to  the  guns,  to  assist  and 
protect  them  during  the  adv.inco.  These 
orders,  though  immediately  aftcrtrards  counter- 
manded, reached  the  78th,  and,  consequently, 
the  8th  battalion  company,  under  Lieutenant 
C*meroD,  M-as  attached  to  the  guns. 


Major-General  Wellesley  then  named  the 
picquets  as  the  battalion  of  direction,  and 
ordered  that  the  line  should  advance  as  quickly 
as  possible  consistent  mth  order,  and  charge 
with  the  bayonet  without  firing  a  shot.  At  a 
quarter  to  three  the  word  was  given  for  the  line 
to  advance,  and  was  received  by  Europeans 
and  Natives  with  a  cheer.  Almost  im  mediately, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  picquets 
were  not  moving  forward  as  directed,  and  the 
first  line  received  the  word  to  halt.  This  was 
a  critical  moment,  for  the  troops  had  got  to  the 
ridge  of  a  small  swell  in  the  ground  that  had 
somewhat  sheltered  them,  particularly  on  the 
left ;  and  the  enemy,  supposing  them  to  be 
staggered  by  the  fire,  redoubled  their  efforts, 
discharging  chain-shot  and  missiles  of  every 
kind.  General  Wellesley,  dreading  the  con- 
sequences of  this  check  in  damping  the  ardour 
of  the  troops,  rode  up  to  one  of  the  native  I 
corps  of  the  first  line,  and,  taking  of  his  liat,  > 
cheered  them  on  in  their  own  language,  and 
repeated  the  word  "  March  ! "  Again  the 
troops  received  the  order  with  loud  cheers,  and 
the  three  battalions  of  the  first  line,  followed 
by  the  l/4th,  advanced  in  quick  time  upon 
the  enemy  with  the  greatest  coolness,  oitler, 
and  determination. 

The  78th,  on  coming  within   150  yards  of 
the  enemy's  lino,  withdrew  its  advanced  centra 
sergeant,  and  the  men  were  cautioned  to  be 
ready   to    charge.     Soon   after   the    battalion 
opposed  to  them  fired  a  volley,  and  about  the 
same    time    some   European    oflicers    in   the 
enemy's  service  were  observed  to  mount  their     , 
horses  and  ride  off.     The  78th  instantly  ported     ' 
arms,  cheered,  and  redoubled  its  pace,  and  the     ' 
enemy's  infantry,  deserted  by  its  officers,  broke     ' 
and  ran.     The  78th  pushed  on  and  fired,  and     ■ 
coming  to  the  charge,  overtook  and  bayonetted 
a   few   individuals.      T!ie   gunners,   however, 
held  firm  to  their  guns,  many  being  killed  in     ' 
the  acts  of  loading,  priming,  or  pointing;  and     ' 
none  quitted  theu-  posts  until  the  bayonets  were 
at  their  breasts.     Almost  at  the  same  moment 
the  1/lOth  Native  Infantry  closed  with  tho 
enemy   in   the  most    gallant  style ;    but  tho 
smoke  and  dust  (which,  aided  by  a  high  wind,     ■ 
was   very  great)   prevented    the   troops  from 
seeing  further  to  tho  right. 

The  78th  now  iialted  for  an  instant  to  cpni 
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pleto  their  files  and  restore  exact  order,  and 
then  moved  forward  on  the  enemy's  second 
line,  making  a  completo  wheel  to  the  right, 
the  pivot  hcing  the  right  of  the  army,  near 
the  village  of  Assaye.  The  picquets  having 
failed  to  advance,  the  74th  pushed  up,  in 
doing  which  they  were  very  much  cut  up  by 
grape,  and  were  charged  by  the  Mahralta 
•cavahy,  led  by  Sindiah  in  person.  They 
suffered  dreadfully,  as  did  also   the  picquets 


and  2/1 2th;  and  they  veere  only  saved  by  a 
brilliant  charge,  headed  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Maxwell.  This  part  of  the  British  line, 
though  it  broke  the  enemy's  first  line,  did  not 
gain  much  ground ;  and  the  enemy  still  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  several  guns  about  the 
village  of  Assaye,  from  which  they  flanked  the 
British  line  when  it  arrived  opposite  their 
second  line. 

Several  of  the  enemy  also  coming  up  from 


A,  the  ford  from  reepulgaoi 


prickly  pear,  covering  Assaye ;  E  E  E  E,  30,000  of  the  t 


the  bed  of  the  river  and  other  ways,  attacked 
and  killed  a  good  many  of  the  British  artillery- 
men. A  considerable  number  also  who,  after 
the  fashion  of  Eastern  warfare,  had  thrown 
themselves  on  the  ground  as  dead,  regained 
possession  of  the  guns  of  their  first  line,  which 
had  been  taken  and  passed,  and  from  them 
opened  a  fire  of  grape  upon  the  British  rear. 
Tlio  guns  of  the  78th,  with  the  escort  under 


body  of  the  enemy's  best  cavalry  was  seen  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  left  flank,  purposing 
to  turn  it,  on  which  the  left  wing  of  the  78th 
was  tlirown  back  at  a  small  angle,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  opening  tbe  two 
guns,  which  at  that  moment  eame  up.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  too  much  for  the  behaviour 
of  the  infantry  at  this  awful  crisis.  Deprived 
of  the  assistance  of  their  own  artillery,  having 


Lientenant  Cameron,  escaped,  and  joined  tlio  j  the  enemy's  second  line,  untouched  and  per- 
rogimcnt  as  it  halted  opposite  to  the  enemy's  feclly  fresh,  filing  steadily  upon  them,  flanked 
S9Cond  line.  |  by  round-shot  from  the  right,  grape  pouring 

The  British  infantry  was  now  in  one  line,  |  upon  their  rear,  and  cavalry  threatening  their 
the  7Sth  on  the  left  of  the  whole ;  and  as  it  i  left,  not  a  word  was  heard  or  a  shot  fired  ;  all 
hafl  the  longest  sweep  to  make  in  the  wheel,  |  waited  the  orders  of  the  Goneral  with  the 
it  came  up  last.     "WLen  the  dust  cleared  a  !  composure  of  a  field-day,  amidBt  a  scene  of 
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slaughter  scarowly  ever  equalled.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  long  duration ;  for  the  British 
cavalry  came  up  and  drove  off  the  body  of 
horse  which  threatened  the  left,  and  which 
did  not  wait  to  be  charged,  and  General 
WeUesley  ordered  the  prLucipal  part  of  the 
line  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front,  while  the 
78th  and  7th  Native  Cavalry  moved  to  the 
rear  and  charged  the  guns  wliich  were  firing 
thence.  The  enemy's  second  line  immedi- 
ately retired,  one  brigade  in  perfect  order — 
so  much  so,  that  it  repulsed  an  attack  of  the 
19th  Light  Dragoons,  at  the  head  of  which 
Colonel  Maxwell  was  kiUed. 

The  78th  had  great  difficulty  in  clearing  the 
field  towards  the  rear  and  recovering  the  guns. 
The  enemy  strongly  resisted,  and  three  times 
forced  them  to  change  their  front  and  attack 
each  party  separately,  as  none  would  give  way 
until  they  were  so  attacked.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  regiment  marched  against  the  one,  the 
remainder  kept  up  a  galling  fire  of  grape,  till 
they  were  all  driven  off  the  field.  The 
enemy's  light  troops,  who  had  been  out  plun- 
deriog,  now  appeared  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  Mysore  borse  were  ordered  to  attack  them ; 
however,  they  did  not  wait  for  tliis,  but  made 
off  as  fast  as  possible.  About  half -past  four  the 
firing  entirely  ceased,  and  the  enemy  set  fire 
to  his  tumbrils,  which  blew  up  in  succession, 
many  of  tbem  some  time  later.  The  corps 
wliich  retired  at  first  in  such  good  order  soon 
lost  it,  and  threw  its  gims  into  the  river, 
four  of  wbich  were  afterwards  found,  exclusive 
of  ninety-eight  taken  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Seven  stand  of  colours  were  taken  from  the 
enemy.  After  plundering  their  dead,  their 
camp,  and  bazaar,  they  retreated  along  the 
Juah.  for  about  ten  miles  and  made  a  halt,  but 
oa  moving  again  the  flight  became  general. 
Tlien  casting  away  their  material  of  every 
kind,  they  descended  the  Adjimteh  Ghat 
into  Candeish,  and  made  for  the  city  of  Bur- 
hanpoor,  when  they  were  described  as  having 
no  artillery,  nor  any  bodj'  of  men  that  looked 
like  a  battalion,  while  the  roads  were  strewed 
with  their  wounded  and  tlieir  dying. 

The  loss  of  the  British  was  most  severe. 
No  part  of  tbe  Mysore  or  Maliratta  allies  was 
actually  engaged.  Their  infaiitiy  was  with 
the  baggage,  and  their  cavalry  not  being  in 


imiform,  the  General  was  apprehensive  of 
mistakes  should  any  part  of  them  come  into 
action.  Between  one-half  and  one-third  of 
the  British  actually  in  the  field  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Tlie  78th  was  fortunate 
in  having  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  loss  to 
bear.  Lieutenant  Douglas  and  27  men  were 
kdled,  and  4  officers,  4  sergeants,  and  73  men 
were  wounded.  The  officers  wounded  were 
Captain  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Lieutenant 
Kinloch,  Lieutenant  Larkin,  and  Ensign 
Bethune  (Acting  Adjutant).  Besides  those 
mentioned,  Colonel  Adams  received  a  contu- 
sion of  the  coUar-bone  which  knocked  him  off 
bis  horse ;  Lieutenant  J.  Eraser  a  contusion 
of  the  leg ;  and  aU  the  other  officers  were 
more  or  less  touched  in  their  persons  or  their 
clothes.  The  sergeant-major  was  very  badly 
wounded,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

General  Wellesley  bad  two  horses  killed 
under  him ;  and  nearly  all  tbe  mounted  officers 
lost  horses,  some  as  many  as  three. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  ter- 
rible. The  bodies  of  1200  were  found  on  the 
field,  and  it  was  said  that  3000  were  wounded. 
Owing  to  the  part  they  played  in  the  action, 
the  cavalry  were  unable  to  pursue,  and  the 
enemy  suffered  much  less  in  their  retreat  than 
they  should  otherwise  have  done.  This  fact, 
too,  enabled  many  of  their  wounded  to  creep 
into  the  jungle,  whence  very  few  returned; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  total  loss, 
and  all  computations  probably  fall  short  of  the 
actual  amount.  Jadoon  Eao,  SLndiah's  first 
minister,  and  the  chief  instigator  of  the  war, 
was  severely  wounded,  and  died  a  few  days 
afterwards;  and  Colonel  Dorsan,  the  principal 
French  officer,  was  also  kdled. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Assaye,  one  of  the 
most  decisive  as  well  as  tbe  most  desperate 
ever  fought  in  India. 

Major-General  Wellesley  and  the  troops 
under  his  command  received  tbe  thanks  of  the 
Governor-general  in  Council  for  their  important 
services.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  order 
that  the  corps  engaged  should  bear  upon  their 
colours  and  appointments  an  elephant,  super- 
scribed "  Assaye,"  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory ;  and  honorary  colours  were  granted 
to  tbe  19th  Light  Dragoons,  and  the  74th  and 
78th  riighlauders,  by  the  government  of  India 
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in  a  general  order.'  For  some  unknown  reason 
the  78th  ceased  to  use  these  special  coloiu-s 
after  leaving  India,  the  Tith  being  the  only 
cue  of  the  three  regiments  still  possessing 
tbum. 

After  various  independent  movements, 
Colonel  Stevenson,  on  the  29th  of  November, 
formed  a  junction  with  General  Wellesley  at 
Parterly,  on  which  day  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  force  was  discovered  drawn  up  on 
the  plains  of  Argaum  about  six  miles  distant. 
Their  line  extended  five  miles,  having  in  its 
rear  the  gardens  and  enclosures  of  Argaum, 
while  in  its  front  was  the  uncultivated  plain, 
which  was  much  cut  up  by  watercourses. 
The  Berar  cavalry  occupied  the  left,  and  the 
artillery  and  infantry  the  left  centre.  Sind- 
iah's  force,  which  occupied  the  right,  con- 
sisted of  one  very  heavy  body  of  cavalry,  with 
a  number  of  pindarries  or  light  troops  on  its 
right  again. 

The  enemy,  though  nearly  as  numerous 
as  at  Assaye,  were  neither  so  well  disciplined 
nor  so  well  appointed,  and  they  had  besides 
only  thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
British  army,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more 
numerous  than  in  the  late  engagement,  hav- 
iug  been  reinforced  by  Colonel  Stevenson's 
division.  The  British  moved  foward  in  one 
column  to  the  edge  of  the  plain.  A  small 
village  lay  between  the  head  of  the  British 
columns  and  the  line.  The  cavalry  formed  in 
close  column  behind  this  village ;  and  the 
right  brigade  formed  line  in  its  front,  the 
other  corps  following  and  forming  in  succes- 
sion. The  moment  the  leading  picquet  passed 
the  village,  the  enemy,  who  was  about  1200 
yards  distant,  discharged  21  pieces  of  cannon 
in  one  volley.  The  native  picquets  and  two 
battalions,  alarmed  by  this  noisy  demonstra- 
tion, wliich  was  attended  with  no  injurious  con- 
sequences, recoiled  and  took  refuge  behind  the 
village,  leaving  the  picquets  of  the  78th  and 
the  artillery  alone  in  the  field.  By  the  exer- 
tions of  the  officers  these  battalions  were  again 
brought  up  into  line, — not,  however,  till  the 
78th  had  joined  and  formed  into  line  with  the 
picquets  and  artillery. 

The  army  was  drawn  up  in  one  line  of  fifteen 
battalions,  with  the  78th  on  the  right,  having 
'  See  History  of  the  74th,  vol.  ii.  p.  575. 


the  74th  on  its  immediate  left,  and  the  94th 
on  the  left  of  the  line,  supported  by  the 
Mysore  horse.  The  cavalry  formed  a  reserve  or 
second  Une.  In  the  advance,  the  78th  directed 
its  march  against  a  battery  of  nine  guns,  which 
supported  the  enemy's  left.  In  the  approach, 
a  body  of  800  infantry  darted  from  behind  the 
battery,  and  rushed  forward  with  the  apparent 
intention  of  passing  through  the  interval 
between  the  74th  and  78th.  To  close  the 
interval,  and  prevent  the  intended  movement, 
the  regiments  obliqued  their  march,  and  with 
ported  arms  moved  forward  to  meet  the  enemy ; 
but  they  were  prevented  by  a  deep  muddy 
ditch  from  coming  into  collision  with  the 
bayonet.  The  enemy,  however,  drew  up  along- 
side the  ditch,  and  kept  up  the  fire  imtU  his 
last  man  feU.  Next  morning  upwards  of  500 
dead  bodies  were  found  lying  by  the  ditch. 
Religious  fanaticism  had  impelled  these  men 
to  fight. 

With  the  exception  of  an  attack  made  by 
Sindiah's  cavalry  on  the  left  of  Colonel  Steven- 
son's division,  in  which  they  were  repulsed 
by  the  6  th  Native  Infantry,  no  other  attempt 
of  any  moment  was  made  by  the  enemy.  After 
this  attack  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line 
instantly  gave  way,  leaving  aU  their  artillery 
on  the  field.  They  were  pursued  by  the 
cavalry  by  moonlight  tOI  nine  o'clock. 

The  loss  of  the  British  was  trifling;  no 
European  officer  was  killed,  and  only  nine 
wounded,  one  of  whom  had  his  thigh  broken. 
The  number  of  kUled  and  wounded  was  small, 
and  fell  principally  upon  the  78th,  which  had 
eight  men  killed  and  about  forty  wounded ; 
but  no  officer  among  the  number.  In  the 
orders  thanking  the  army  for  its  exertions  on 
this  day,  General  Wellesley  particularised  the 
74th  and  78th :— "  The  74th  and  78th  regi- 
ments had  a  particular  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing themselves,  and  have  deserved  and 
received  my  thanks."  Colonel  Harness  being 
extremely  ill,  Lieut. -Colonel  Adams  of  the 
78th  commanded  the  right  brigade  in  the 
action;  and  Major  Hercules  Scott  being  in 
command  of  the  picquets  as  field-officer  of  the 
day,  the  command  of  the  78th  fell  to  Captain 
Eraser.  In  this  action,  as  at  the  battle  of 
Assaye,  a  scarcity  of  officers  caused  the  colours 
of  the  78th  to  be  carried  by  sergeants ;  and  it 
4  L 
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is  noticeable  that  not  a  shot  penetrated  the 
colours  in  either  action,  probably  owing  to  the 
high  wind  which  prevailed  and  caused  them 
to  be  carried  wTapped  closely  round  the  poles. 
The  names  of  the  sergeants  who  carried  the 
colours  at  Assaye  were  Sergeant  Leavooh,  pay- 
master's clerk,  afterwards  quarter-master ;  and 
Sergeant  John  Mackenzie,  senior  sergeant  of 
the  regiment,  and  immediately  afterwards 
quarter-master's  sergeant.  At  Argaum,  Ser- 
geant Leavoch,  and  Sergeant  Grant,  regimental 
clerk,  afterwards  an  ensign,  and  now  (1815, 
says  the  Eecord),  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment. 

"  At  the  battle  of  Assaye,"  General  Stewart 
tells  us,  "  the  musicians  were  ordered  to  attend 
to  the  wounded,  and  carry  them  to  the  sur- 
geons in  the  rear.  One  of  the  pipers,  believ- 
ing himself  included  in  this  order,  laid  aside 
his  instrument  and  assisted  the  wounded.  For 
this  he  was  afterwards  reproached  by  his  com- 
rades. Flutes  and  hautboys  they  thought 
could  be  well  spared ;  but  for  the  piper,  who 
should  always  be  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  to 
go  to  the  rear  with  the  jchisthrs  was  a  thing 
altogether  unheard  of.  The  unfortunate  piper 
was  quite  humbled.  However,  he  soon  had 
an  opportunity  of  playing  off  this  stigma ;  for 
in  the  advance  at  Argaum,  he  played  up  with 
such  animation,  and  influenced  the  men  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  rushing  on  to  the  charge  too 
soon,  and  breaking  the  line.  Colonel  Adams 
was  indeed  obliged  to  silence  the  musician, 
who  now  in  some  manner  regained  his  lost 
fame." 

The  next,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  last 
exploit  of  General  Wellesley's  army,  was 
against  the  strong  fort  of  GawOghur,  which 
was  taken  by  assault  on  the  13th  of  December. 
It,  however,  continued  in  the  field,  march- 
ing and  counter-marching,  till  the  20th  of 
July,  1804,  when  the  78th  reached  Bombay. 

The  regiment  remained  in  quarters  at  Bom- 
bay tni  May,  1805,  when  five  companies  were 
ordered  to  Baroda  in  the  Goojerat.  The 
strength  of  the  regiment  was  kept  up  by 
recruits,  chiefly  from  the  Scotch  militia,  and 
latterly  by  reinforcements  from  the  second 
battalion,  800  strong,  added  to  the  regiment 
in  1804.  In  July,  1805,  a  detachment  of 
100  recruits  arrived  from  Scotland.     The  regi- 


ment removed  to  Goa  in  1807,  whence  it  em- 
barked for  Madras  in  March,  1811. 

"  The  numerical  strength  of  this  fine  body 
of  men  was  less  to  be  estimated  than  their 
character,  personal  appearance,  efficiency,  and 
health.  Upwards  of  336  were  volunteers  from 
the  Perthshire  and  other  Scotch  militia  regi- 
ments, and  400  were  drafts  fi'om  the  second 
battalion,  which  had  been  seasoned  by  a  service 
of  three  years  in  the  Mediterranean.  Such  was 
the  stature  of  many  of  the  men  that,  after  the 
grenadier  company  was  completed  from  the 
tallest  men,  the  hundred  next  in  height  were 
found  too  tall  and  beyond  the  usual  size  of 
the  light  infantry.  The  harmony  which  so 
frequently  subsisted  between  Highland  corps 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where 
they  have  been  stationed,  has  been  frequently 
observed.  In  Goa  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  as  elsewhere.  The  Condfe  de  Sur- 
zecla.  Viceroy  of  Portuguese  India,  on  the 
departure  of  the  regiment  from  under  his 
command,  embraced  that  opportunity  '  to 
express  his  sentiments  of  praise  and  admiration 
of  the  regular,  orderly,  and  honourable  conduct 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  78th  Highland  regi- 
ment during  the  four  yeare  they  have  been 
under  his  authority,  equally  and  highly  credit- 
able to  the  exemplary  discipline  of  the  corps, 
and  to  the  skill  of  the  excellent  commander ; 
and  his  Excellency  can  never  forget  the  inviol- 
able harmony  and  friendship  which  has  always 
subsisted  between  the  subjects  of  the  regent 
of  Portugal  and  all  classes  of  this  honourable 
corps.'  "  ^ 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1811,  the  regimeut 
embarked,  and  sailed  in  three  transports  for 
Madras.  Very  few  men  were  left  beliind  sick. 
The  strength  embarked  was  1027,  of  whom 
835  were  Highlanders,  184  Lowlanders,  and 
8  English  and  Irish. 

The  transports  arrived  at  Madras  on  the 
lOth  of  April,  but  the  regiment  was  not 
landed,  and  sailed  on  the  30th  with  the  last 
division  of  troops  detailed  for  the  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Geueral  Sh 
Sanmel  Auchmuty,  destined  for  the  capture  of 
Java. 

On  the  5th  of  June  the  last  division  of  the 
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troops  arrived  at  Malacca,  wlieu  the  army  was 
formed  into  four  brigades  as  follows  : — The  first 
or  advanced  brigade,  under  Colonel  Gillespie, 
was  composed  of  the  flank  battalions  (formed 
by  the  rifle  and  light  companies  of  the  army), 
a  wing  of  the  89th,  a  battalion  of  marines,  of 
Bengal  Light  Infantry,  and  of  volunteers, 
throe  squadrons  of  the  22nd  Dragoons,  and 
some  Madras  Horse  Artillery.  The  left  flank 
battalion  was  formed  by  the  rifle  and  light 
companies  of  the  78th,  the  light  company  of 
the  69th,  and  a  grenadier  company  of  Bengal 
Native  Infantry,  and  was  commanded  by 
Major  Eraser  of  the  7Sth.  The  second  brigade, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Gibbs  of  the  59th, 
consisted  of  the  14th  and  59th,  and  a  battalion 
of  Bengal  Native  Infantry.  The  third  brigade, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Adams  of  the  78th, 
was  composed  of  the  69th  and  78th,  and  a 
battalion  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry.  The 
78th  was  commanded  by  Brevet  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Campbell,  and  the  light  battalion  by 
Major  Forbes  of  the  78tli.  At  Goa,  a  com- 
pany of  marksmen  had  been  formed  in  the  78th, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  T.  Cameron, 
and  at  Madras  they  had  received  a  rifle  equip- 
ment and  clothing.  The  reserve,  under 
Colonel  Wood,  was  composed  entirely  of 
Native  Infantry.  Attached  to  the  army  were 
detachments  of  Bengal  and  ]\Iadras  Artillery 
and  Engineers ;  and  the  whole  force  amounted 
to  about  12,000  men,  of  whom  about  half  were 
Europeans. 

Early  in  June  the  fleet  sailed  from  Malacca, 
and  on  the  4th  of  August  came  to  anchor  oft' 
the  village  of  Chillingching,  about  twelve  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Batavia,  and  the  troops  landed 
without  opposition.  On  the  7th  the  ad- 
vance took  up  a  position  within  two  miles 
of  Batavia,  and  on  the  8th  the  magistrates 
surrendered  the  city  at  discretion. 

It  was  understood  that  General  JumeUe, 
with  3000  men,  held  the  cantonment  of 
Weltevreeden,  about  three  miles  from  the 
city ;  and  that  about  the  same  distance 
further  on  lay  the  strongly  entrenched  camp  of 
Cornells,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the 
French  force,  about  10,000  men,  were  posted 
under  command  of  General  Jansen,  the 
governor. 

Before  daybreak,   on  the 


,g    of    the 


10th,  the  advance  marched  against  Welte- 
vreeden, and  the  enemy  was  discovered 
strongly  posted  in  the  woods  and  villages. 
His  right  was  defended  by  the  canal  called 
the  Slokan;  his  left  was  exposed,  but  the 
approach  in  front  and  flank  was  defended  by 
a  marsh  and  pepper  plantations,  and  the  road 
rendered  impassable  by  a  strong  abbatis  of  felled 
trees.  The  enemj''s  infantry,  enforced  by  four 
field-pieces  served  with  grape,  was  drawn  up 
behind  this  barrier,  and  commenced  a  destruc- 
tive fire  upon  the  head  of  the  column  as  it 
advanced.  Captain  Cameron,  who  was  in 
advance  with  his  rifle  company,  was  severely 
wounded,  and  a  number  of  his  men  killed  or 
disabled  while  entangled  in  the  abbatis.  Cap- 
tain Forbes,  with  the  aid  of  the  light  company, 
was  then  ordered  to  charge  the  obstacle;  but 
lie  met  with  such  resistance,  that,  after  losing 
1 5  out  of  37  men,  Colonel  Gillespie  directed  him 
to  retire  and  cross  the  ditch  to  the  enemy's 
left.  Lieutenant  Munro  was  killed  here  while 
in  command  of  a  party  detailed  to  cover  the 
British  guns.  An  order  was  now  given  to 
turn  the  enemy's  left,  which  after  a  little 
delay  succeeded, — "the  grenadier  company  of 
the  78th,  as  in  every  Eastern  field  of  fame, 
heading  the  attack."  ^  The  grenadiers,  in 
company  with  a  detachment  of  the  89th, 
under  Major  Butler,  carried  the  enemy's  guns 
after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  the  gunners 
being  cut  down  or  bayoneted  almost  to  a 
man.  The  general  wrote — "The  flank  com- 
panies of  the  78th  (commanded  by  Captains 
David  Forbes  and  Thomas  Cameron)  and  the 
detachment  of  the  89  th,  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves."  The  main  body  of  the 
force  shortly  after  came  up,  and  the  villages 
having  been  fired,  the  camp  was  occupied, 
and  its  war  material,  consisting  of  300  guns, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  stores,  taken  possession 
of.  The  enemy's  loss  was  said  to  be  very 
heavy,  and  the  Brigadier-General  Alberti 
was  dangerously  wounded.  The  British  loss 
fell  principally  upon  the  78th  and  89th,  the 
former  having  33  men  killed  and  wounded, 
besides  the  ofiicers  mentioned.  By  the  occu- 
pation of  Weltevreeden,  the  army  obtained  a 
good  communication   with   Batavia   and    the 
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fleet,  a  liealthy  situation,  the  command  of  the 
country  and  supplies,  and  a  base  of  operations 
against  the  main  position  of  Cornelis. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st,  when  in  company 
with  the  69th,  the  78th  relieved  Colonel  GU- 
lespie's  brigade  in  the  advance.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd,  three  English  batteries 
being  nearly  completed,  the  enemy  made  a 
sortie  from  Cornelis,  and  obtained  possession 
of  two  of  them,  whence  they  were  driven 
by  a  party  of  the  78th,  which  happened,  for- 
tunately, to  be  in  the  trenches  at  the  time, 
imder  Major  Lindsay  and  Captain  Macleod. 
The  battery  on  the  right  was  energetically 
defended  by  Lieutenant  Hart  and  a  company 
of  the  78th,  who  repulsed  the  enemy's  attack 
with  considerable  loss. 

The  camp  of  Cornelis  was  an  oblong  of  1600 
by  900  yards.  It  was  strongly  entrenched : 
the  river  Jacatra  or  Liwong  flowed  along  its 
west  side,  and  the  canal,  called  the  Slokan, 
washed  the  east.  Neither  was  fordable,  and 
the  banks  of  the  river  were  steep  and  covered 
with  jungle,  whUe  on  the  canal  and  beyond  it 
powerful  batteries  were  raised.  The  north 
and  south  faces  were  defended  by  deep  ditches, 
which  could  be  inundated  at  pleasure,  and 
were  strengthened  with  palisades,  fraises,  and 
chevaux  de  frise.  These  faces  between  the 
river  and  canal  were  further  protected  by  seven 
formidable  redoubts,  constructed  by  General 
Daendels,  and  numerous  batteries  and  entrench- 
ments. A  strong  work  also  covered  and  pro- 
tected the  only  bridge  which  communicated 
with  the  position,  and  which  was  thrown 
across  the  Slokan.  The  entire  cii'cumference 
of  the  works  was  about  five  miles ;  they  were 
moimted  with  280  pieces  of  cannon,  and  were 
garrisoned  by  over  10,000  men,  of  whom  about 
5000  were  Europeans,  and  the  remainder  dis- 
ciplined native  regiments,  commanded  by 
French  and  Dutch  ofiiceis. 

Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  had  broken  ground 
on  the  20th,  at  600  yards  distance  from  the 
works ;  and  on  the  24th,  though  no  jDractic- 
able  breach  had  been  made,  the  general  being 
apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  delay,  determined 
upon  an  assault.  The  command  of  the  prin- 
cipal attack  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  GUlcspie. 
The  advance  guard  was  formed  by  the  rifle 
company  of  the  14tli,  while  the  gTenadiers  of 


the  7Sth  led  the  column,  to  which  the  light 
and  rifle  companies  also  belonged.  Immedi 
ately  after  midnight  of  the  25th  Colonel  Gil- 
lespie marched,  but  his  advance  was  impeded 
by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  intricacy 
of  the  country,  which  was  parcelled  out  into 
pepper  and  betel 'gardens,  and  intersected  with 
ravines,  so  that  the  troops  were  frequently 
obliged  to  move  in  single  file.  Towards  day- 
light it  was  found  that  the  rear  division,  under 
Colonel  Gibbs,  had  strayed,  but  as  it  was 
impossible  to  remain  long  concealed,  and  to 
retreat  would  have  been  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise, it  was  determined  to  assault  without 
them.  With  the  earliest  streak  of  dawn  the 
column  was  challenged,  but  the  men,  advanc- 
ing with  fixed  bayonets  at  the  double,  speedily 
annihilated  the  enemy's  picquets,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  protecting  redoubt  No.  3, 
At  the  same  time  the  grenadiers  of  the  78th 
rushed  up  on  the  bamboo  bridge  over  the 
Slokan,  mingling  with  the  fugitives,  and  thus 
prevented  its  destruction  by  them.  Owing  to 
the  darkness  stUl  prevailing,  many  of  the  men 
fell  over  the  bridge  into  the  canal,  and  were 
with  difiicidty  rescued  ;  while  everywhere  the 
carnage  was  terrific,  the  road  being  enfiladed 
by  numerous  pieces  of  artUlery.  The  left  of 
the  attack  now  stormed  and  carried  a  large 
redoubt,  No.  4,  to  the  left  of  the  bridge,  which 
was  strongly  palisaded,  and  mounted  upwards 
of  twenty  18-pounders,  besides  several  24 
and  32-pounders.  Colonel  Gibbs  also  came  up 
at  this  moment,  and  liis  force  was  joined  by  a 
portion  of  the  78th,  under  Captain  Macleod  and 
Lieut.  Brodie,  who  carried  the  redoubt  No.  1  to 
the  right;  but  scarcely  had  his  advance  entered 
when  it  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion, 
by  which  many  of  both  parties  were  killed. 
It  was  said  that  a  train  had  been  fired  by  some 
of  the  enemy's  otiicors,  but  this  has  never  been 
proved.  Lieut. -Colonel  Macleod's  (69th) 
attack  against  redoubt  No.  2  was  also  completely 
successful,  though  the  army  had  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  that  gallant  officer  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  "  Major  Yule's  attack  was  equally 
spirited,  but  after  routing  the  enemy's  force  at 
Campong  Maylayo,  and  killing  many  of  them, 
he  found  the  bridge  on  fire,  and  was  unable  to 
penetrate  further."  ^  He  therefore  had  to  con- 
*  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty's  Despatch. 
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tent  himself  with  firing  across  the  river.  The 
two  attacks  now  joined,  and,  under  Colonel  Gil- 
lespie, advanced  to  attack  a  body  of  the  enemy 
inforced  by  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  which 
was  stationed  on  a  rising  ground  above  the  fort, 
and  protected  their  park  of  artillery.  The  fire 
was  very  heavy,  and  though  the  British  actually 
reached  the  mouths  of  the  enemy's  guns,  they 
were  twice  driven  hack,  but  rallj-ing  each  time, 
they  made  a  final  charge  and  dislodged  the 
enemy.  Here  Lieutenants  Hart  and  Penny- 
cuik  of  the  78th  were  wounded,  the  former 
having  his  thigh  broken  in  two  places  by  a 
grape-shot.  The  commander-in-chief  now 
ordered  a  general  attack  upon  the  north  face, 
which  was  led  by  Colonel  Adams'  brigade,  and 
"  the  heroic  78th,  wliich,  though  long  opposed, 
now  burst  in  with  loud  shouts  in  the  front  of 
the  line,  and  successively  carried  the  works  on 
eitlier  hand."  '  The  regiment,  under  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Campbell,  advanced  along  the  high 
road,  crossed  the  ditch  and  palisade  under  a  very 
heavy  fire  of  gi'ape  and  musketry,  and  carried 
the  enemy's  work  in  that  direction.  Two  com- 
panies, under  Colonel  Macpherson,  proceeded 
along  the  bank  of  the  Slokan  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  dam-dyke,  which  kept  back  the 
water  from  the  ditch,  thus  preventing  the 
enemy  from  cutting  it,  and  leaving  the  ditch 
dry  for  the  main  body  of  the  regiment  to  cross. 
In  this  service  "  Captain  Macpherson  was 
wounded  in  a  personal  rencontre  with  a  French 
officer."*  The  loss  of  the  78th  in  this  part 
of  the  action  was  very  heavy.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Campbell  had  both  his  thighs  shat- 
tered by  a  grape-shot,  and  died  two  days 
afterwards,  and  Captain  William  Mackenzie 
and  Lieutenant  Matheson  were  also  woimded. 
The  regiment  was  necessarily  much  broken 
ap  in  crossing  the  ditch  and  palisades,  but 
soon  reformed,  and  completed  the  rout  of  the 
enemy. 

In  the  space  of  three  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  aU  the  enemy's 
works  were  in  the  possession  of  the  British. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  during  the 
attack  and  pursuit,  was  nearly  2000.  The 
wounded  were  estimated  at  about  3000,  whOe 
between  5000  and  6000  prisoners  were  taken. 


mostly  Eui'opeans,  including  a  regiment  of 
Voltigeurs  lately  arrived  from  France. 

The  main  body  of  the  78th  lost  1  field  officer 
(Lieut.-Colonel  Campbell)  and  18  rank  and 
file  killed,  and  3  sergeants  and  62  rank  and 
file  wounded  ;  its  total  of  killed  and  wounded, 
including  the  three  companies  with  Colonel 
Gillespie's  attack,  being  164. 

A  force,  which  had  been  sent  by  sea  to 
Cheribon  to  intercept  General  Jansen's  retreat 
into  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island,  having 
arrived  two  days  after  he  had  passed.  Sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty  determined  to  undertake 
the  pursuit.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  embarked  at  Batavia  with  the  14th 
and  78th  Regiments,  the  grenadiers  of  the  3rd 
Volunteer  Regiment,  and  some  artillery  and 
pioneers,  less  than  1000  men  in  all,  with  six 
field-pieces.  The  headquarters,  grenadier,  rifle, 
and  one  battalion  company  of  the  78th  sailed 
in  the  "  Mysore,"  under  Major  Fraser,  and  the 
remaining  seven  companies,  under  Major  Lind- 
say, in  the  "Lowjee  Family."  On  the  12th 
the  troops  commanded  by  Major  Lindsay 
landed  at  Samarang,  and  occupied  the  town 
without  opposition,  and  learnt  that  a  consider- 
able body  of  the  enemy,  principally  cavalry, 
was  strongly  posted  upon  the  hills  of  Seron- 
dole,  about  5  or  6  miles  distant.  On  the  16th 
the  whole  force,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Gibbs,  advanced  against  Serondole  at  an  early 
hour.  Although  the  position  of  the  enemy 
was  most  formidable,  his  troops  gave  way  on 
all  hands. 

On  the  morning  of  the  IStli  a  flag  of  truce 
arrived  from  General  Jansen,  accepting  uncon- 
ditionally any  terms  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty 
might  suggest.  These  were  that  the  governor 
should  surrender  himself  and  his  army  pri- 
soners of  war,  resign  the  sovereignty  of  Java 
and  aU  the  Dutch  and  French  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain, 
who  should  be  left  free  with  regard  to  the 
future  administration  of  the  island,  the 
guarantee  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  paper  money. 

Thus  the  fertile  island  of  Java  and  its  rich 
dependencies,  the  last  colonial  possession  of 
France,  was  wrested  from  her  by  British 
prowess. 

The   regiment  remained   in  Java  till   Sep- 
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tember  1816,  when  it  ombarked  for  Calcutta. 
The  only  other  enterjirise  we  need  mention  in 
which  the  78th  was  engaged  while  in  Java 
was  an  expedition  against  the  rebellious  Sultan 
of  Djokjokarta,  when  a  great  amount  of  treasure 
was  captured,  including  two  solid  silver  soup- 
tureens  of  antique  design  and  exquisite  finish, 
which  the  regiment  still  possesses.  We  must 
also  mention  the  melancholy  death,  at  Pro- 
bolingo,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1813,  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Eraser  and  Captain  Maopherson  at 
the  hands  of  some  fierce  banditti,  these 
officers  being  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  at 
Probohngo,  when  the  banditti  approached  the 
place.  Next  day  a  detachment,  consisting  of 
100  of  the  most  active  of  the  grenadier,  rifle, 
and  light  companies,  under  Major  Eorbes  of 
the  78th,  marched  against  the  banditti.  After 
marching  64  miles  in  18  hours  the  detachment 
came  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  banditti, 
and  the  commanding  officers  thought  it  advis- 
able to  make  a  halt,  in  order  that  the  men 
might  obtain  some  water  before  proceeding  to 
the  attack.  The  enemy  seeing  this,  and  mis- 
taking the  motive,  advanced  boldly  and  rapidly, 
headed  by  their  chiefs.  When  within  about  100 
yards  they  halted  for  a  moment,  and  again 
advanced  to  the  charge  at  a  run,  in  a  close 
compact  body,  at  the  same  time  setting  up  a 
most  dreadful  yell.  The  men  on  this  occasion 
showed  a  steadiness  which  could  not  bo  sur- 
passed, not  a  shot  being  fired  untU.  the  enemy 
was  within  a  spear's  length  of  their  line,  when 
they  gave  their  fire  with  such  effect  that  it  im- 
mediately checked  the  advance,  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  retreat  with  terrible  loss.  Upwards 
of  150  lay  dead  on  the  spot;  one  of  their  cliiefs 
was  killed,  and  two  more,  who  were  taken 
alive  that  afternoon,  suffered  the  merited 
punishment  of  their  rebellion.  Only  a  few  of 
the  78th  were  wounded.  The  detachment 
now  moved  on  to  Probolingo  House,  which  it 
was  supposed  the  insurgents  would  defend,  but 
having  lost  their  principal  leaders  they  dispersed 
without  making  any  further  stand.  Their  force 
was  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of 
2500  men.  The  same  evening  the  bodies  of 
Colonel  Eraser  and  Captain  Macpherson  were 
brought  in  and  interred  in  the  square  of 
Probolingo. 

During  the  period  of  its  residence  in  Java 


the  men  of  the  regiment  had  suffered  extremely 
from  the  climate.  Of  that  splendid  body  of 
men,  which  in  1811  had  left  Madras  1027 
strong,  about  400  only  now  remained,  and 
strange  to  say,  it  had  been  observed  that  the 
stoutest  and  largest  men  fell  the  first  victmis 
to  disease. 

The  headquarters,  in  the  "  Guildford,"  sailed 
from  Eatavia  roads  on  the  18th  of  September, 
and  arrived  safely  at  Calcutta  on  the  29th  of 
October. 

The  "Erances  Charlotte,"  with  the  remaining 
six  companies,  under  Major  Macpherson,  had  a 
fine  passage  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  \mtil  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  Kovember,  when  the  vessel 
struck  upon  a  rock  about  12  miles  distance  off 
the  island  of  Preparis.  Fortunately  the 
weather  was  moderate,  but  the  ship  carrying 
full  sail  at  the  time,  struck  with  such  violence 
that  she  remained  fast,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
filled  to  her  main-deck. 

"  Now  was  displayed  one  of  those  examples 
of  firmness  and  self-command  which  are  so 
necessary  in  the  character  of  a  soldier.  Al- 
though the  ship  was  in  the  last  extremity,  and 
momentarily  expected  to  sink,  there  was  no 
tumult,  no  clamorous  eagerness  to  get  into  the 
boats  :  every  man  waited  orders,  and  obeyed 
them  when  received.  The  ship  rapidly  filling, 
and  appearing  to  be  lodged  in  the  water,  and 
to  be  only  prevented  from  sinking  by  the  rock, 
all  hope  of  saving  her  was  given  up.  Except 
the  provisions  which  had  been  brought  up  the 
preceding  evening  for  the  following  day's  con- 
sumption, nothing  was  saved.  A  few  bags  of 
rice  and  a  few  pieces  of  pork  were  thrown  into 
the  boats,  along  with  the  women,  children, 
and  sick,  and  sent  to  the  island,  which  was  so 
rocky,  and  the  surf  so  heavy,  that  they  had 
great  difficulty  in  landing;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  following  morning  that  the  boats  returned 
to  the  ship.  In  the  meantime,  a  small  part  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  ship  lay  was  found  dry 
at  low  water,  and  covered  with  little  more  than 
a  foot  of  water  at  full  tide.  As  many  as  this 
rock  could  admit  of  (140  men)  were  removed 
on  a  small  raft,  with  ropes  to  fix  themselves  to 
the  points  of  the  rock,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  washed  into  the  sea  by  the  waves 
at  high  water.  The  highest  part  of  the  rook 
was  about  150  yards  from  the  ship.     It  wa» 
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not  till  the  fourth  day  that  the  boats  were  able 
to  carry  all  in  the  ship  to  the  island,  while 
those  on  the  rock  remained  without  sleep,  and 
with  very  little  food  or  water,  till  the  third 
day,  when  water  being  discovered  on  the 
island,  a  supply  was  brought  to  them. 

"  During  all  this  time  the  most  perfect  order 
and  resignation  prevailed,  both  ou  the  island 
and  on  the  rock.  Providentially  the  weather 
continued  favourable,  or  those  on  the  rock 
must  have  been  swept  into  the  sea.  In  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day  the  "  Prince  Blucher," 
Captain  Weatherall,  and  the  "  Po,"  Captain 
Knox,  appeared  in  sight,  and  immediately  bore 
down  to  the  wreck.  They  had  scarcely  taken 
the  men  from  the  rock,  and  begun  to  steer  for 
the  island,  when  it  came  on  to  blow  a  furious 
gale.  This  forced  them  out  to  sea.  Being 
short  of  provisions,  and  the  gale  continuing 
with  great  violence,  the  commanders  were 
afraid  that  they  could  not  get  back  to  the 
island  in  sufficient  time  to  take  the  people  on 
board  ^  and  reach  a  port  before  the  stock  was 
expended,  and  therefore  bore  away  for  Calcutta, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  23rd  of  November. 
Two  fast-sailing  vessels  were  instantly  de- 
spatched with  provisions  and  clothes,  and,  on 
the  6th  of  December,  made  the  Island  of 
Preparis.  The  people  there  were  by  that  time 
nearly  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
allowance  of  provisions  (a  glass-full  of  rice  and 
two  ounces  of  beef  for  two  days  to  each  person) 
was  expended,  and  they  had  now  only  to  trust 
to  the  shell-fish  which  they  picked  up  at  low 
water.  These  soon  became  scarce,  and  they 
had  neither  lines  to  catch  fish  nor  firearms  to 
kill  the  birds  and  monkeys,  the  only  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  which  is  small  and  rocky, 
covered  with  low  trees  and  brushwood.  In 
this  deplorable  state  the  men  continued  as 
obedient,  and  the  officers  had  the  same 
authority,  as  on  parade.  Every  privation  was 
borne  in  common.     Every  man  that  picked 

=  "0n  the  10th,  the  'Prince  Blucher,'  Captain 
Weatherall,  came  in  sight,  and  took  on  board  Major 
Macpherson,  Lieutenants  Mackenzie  and  ll'Crummin, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  men  and  all  the  women 
aiid  children.  He  would  have  taken  the  whole,  but  was 
driven  olT  during  the  night  by  a  severe  gale,  and 
obliged  to  proceed  to  Calcutta,  leaving  Captain 
M'Queen,  Lieutenants  M'Rae,  Macleod,  Brodie, 
Macqueen,  and  Smith,  and  109  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  on  the  island,  which  is  barren 
and  uninhabited." — Eegimental  Record. 


up  a  live  shcU-fish  carried  it  to  the  general 
stock,  which  was  safe  from  the  attempts  of  the 
half-famished  suiferers.  Nor  was  any  guard 
required.  However,  to  prevent  any  tempta- 
tion, sentinels  were  placed  over  the  small 
store.  But  the  precaution  was  unnecessary. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  break  the  regulations 
established,  and  no  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction 
were  shown,  except  when  they  saw  several 
ships  passing  them  without  notice,  and  without 
paying  any  regard  to  their  signals.  These 
signals  were  large  fires,  which  might  have 
attracted  notice  when  seen  on  an  uninhabited 
island.  Captain  Weatherall  required  no  signal. 
He  met  with  some  boards  and  other  symptoms 
of  a  wreck,  which  had  floated  to  sea  out  of 
sight  of  the  island ;  and  suspecting  what  had 
happened,  immediately  steered  towards  it.  To 
his  humanity  the  safety  of  the  people  on  the 
rock  may,  under  Providence,  be  ascribed  ;  for, 
as  the  violence  of  the  gale  was  such  as  to  dash 
the  ship  to  pieces,  leaving  no  part  visible  in  a 
few  hours,  the  men  must  have  been  swept  off 
the  rock  at  its  commencement. 

"  Five  men  died  from  weakness ;  several 
were  drowned  in  falling  off  the  kind  of  raft 
made  to  convey  them  from  the  ship  to  the 
rock ;  and  some  were  drowned  by  the  surf  in 
going  on  shore ;  in  all,  fourteen  soldiers  and 
two  Lascars  were  lost.  Unfortunately,  the 
gale  that  destroyed  the  ship  blew  off  the 
island,  so  that  no  part  of  tlie  wreck  floated 
on  shore.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  some 
things  might  have  been  carried  back  to  the 
island."  ^ 

Many  men  died  subsequently,  in  consequence 
of  their  suffermgs  on  this  occasion.  The 
officers  and  men  lost  the  whole  of  their  bag- 
gage, and  upwards  of  £2000  of  the  funds  of 
the  regiment  went  down  in  the  transport. 

On  the  9  th  the  surviving  officers  and  men 
were  relieved ;  and,  after  a  quick  run  to  Cal- 
cutta, landed  on  the  12th  of  December.  All 
were  now  assembled  in  Fort  WUham,  with 
the  exception  of  one  company  in  Java ;  and, 
having  received  orders  to  make  preparations 
to  embark  for  Europe,  the  following  General 
Order  was  issued  by  his  Excellency  the 
Governor-General  in  Council : — 

5  Stewart's  Sketches. 
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"  FoKT  William, 
"  Saturday,  22nd  February  1S17. 

"The  embarkation  of  tlie  78tli  Eegiment 
for  Europe  calls  upon  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  to  bear  testimony  to  the  conduct  of 
that  distinguished  corps  during  its  service  in 
every  part  of  India.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
this  Government  to  pay  to  the  regiment  a 
tribute  of  unqualified  applause ;  the  zeal  and 
gallantry  so  conspicuously  manifested  by  the 
corps  at  Assaye,  and  so  uniformly  maintained 
throughollt  all  its  subsequent  exertions  in  the 
field,  not  having  been  more  exemplary  than 
its  admirable  regularity  and  discipUue  on 
every  other  occasion.  Such  behaviour,  while 
it  must  be  reflected  on  by  themselves  -with 
conscious  pride,  cannot  fail  to  procure  for  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  sol- 
diers of  the  78th  Eegiment,  the  high  reward 
of  their  sovereign's  approbation." 

An  equally  complimentary  order  was  issued 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  regiment  embarked  for  England  on 
board  the  "  Prince  Blucher"  transport,  Cap- 
tain Weatherall,  to  whom  in  a  measure  they 
owed  their  lives,  and  sailed  from  the  Sand- 
heads  on  the  1st  of  March  1817.  On  the  5th 
of  July  the  regiment  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
and  rc-embarked  in  the  "Abeona"  transport 
for  Aberdeen.  A  few  weeks  later  the  78th  was 
was  ordered   to  Ireland. 

In  rebutting  an  unfounded  report  as  to  the 
disaffection  of  the  three  Highland  regiments, 
the  •12nd,  78th,  and  92nd,  General  Stewart 
says  : — "  The  honour  of  Highland  soldiers  has 
hitherto  been  well  supported,  and  Eoss-shire 
has  to  boast  that  the  78th  has  aU  along  main- 
tained the  honourable  character  of  their  pre- 
decessors. AU  those  who  value  the  character 
of  a  brave  and  virtuous  race  may  look  with 
confidence  to  this  corps,  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  military  and  moral  character 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  mountains.  In  this 
regiment,  twenty-three  have  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  officers  during  the  war.  Merit 
thus  rewarded  wiU  undoubtedly  have  its  due 
influence  on  those  who  succeed  them  in  the 
ranks."  * 

•  Stewart's  Skdchrs. 

*  Records  of  2nd  Battalion. 


III. 

1804—1856. 
Letter  of  ScTvice  granted  to  JIajor- General  Maekeiizie- 
Krascv  to  raise  a  2nd  Battalion— I,ist  of  Olficers— 
At  Hvthe  under  Sir  John  Moore — Ordered  to  Sicily 
—Sir  John  Stuart  invades  Calabiia— Battle  of  Maida 
—The  Regiment  returns  to  Sicily — The  Eu'jptian 
E.icpedition— Lauding  at  Aboukir — Cajiture  of  Alex- 
andria— Failnre  at  Rosetta — Disastrons  afl'air  of  El 
Hamet — Colonel  M'Leod  killed — Home — Sickness 
—Drafts  to  India — 'Walcheron  Expedition— Death 
of  General  Mackeiizie-Fraser — Operations  against 
Kapoleon  in  ISU— Holland— Brilliant  aflair  of 
Mer.i:em— Antwerp  hcsicKeil— Various  changes  of 
Quarters — Napoleon  returns  from  Ell>a — During  tlie 
100  Days,  the  Regiment  gaiTisons  Nieuwpoort — 
Sickness — Ordered  to  Brussels  after  Waterloo — 
Conduct  of  the  Highlanders  in  the  Ketheriands— 
Home— Reduced— Effectives  j,.in  the  1st  Battalion, 
and  the  Depot  proceeds  to  Alierdeen — Regiment  is 
afterwards  a  single  bnttalion— Ireland— Highland 
Society's  Present- Reviewed  by  Sir  David  Baird— 
Sir  Samuel  Anchmuty's  Death— Sir  Edward  Barnes 
appointed  Colonel— Sen  ice  Companies  embark  at 
Cork  for  Ceylon— Kandy—Trincomalef—Galle— 
Cholera — Colombo — Home — Nuwera  Ellia — Lime- 
rick— ^Cork — Glasgow — Liverpool — Bninley — Man- 
chester— Dublin — Regimental  Elephant — Canter- 
bury—  India —  Poonah  —  Sindh  —  Kurrachee  — 
Sukkur — Fever — Bombay — Kirkee — Poonah — Lt.- 
Col.  Douglas's  death — Belgaum  —  Aden  —  Arab 
outrages — Poonah — New  Colours  and  Accoutre- 
ments— Highland  Jacket. 

On  the  17th  of  April  180-t,  a  letter  of  service 
was  granted  to  Major-General  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie-Eraser, Colonel  of  the  78th  Highlanders, 
in  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  approve 
of  a  second  battalion  being  added  to  that  regi- 
ment, with  a  strength  of  1000  men. 

General  Mackenzie-Eraser  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  regiment  ever  since  it  was 
first  raised  in  1793,  his  brother-in-law,  now 
Lord  Seaforth,  having  appointed  him  its  first 
Major;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  liis  un- 
remitting zeal  and  attention  at  headquarters, 
in  personally  superintending  and  teaching  the 
recruits,  that  its  energy  and  discipline  in  the 
field  became  so  early  conspicuous.  He  there- 
fore, when  called  upon  to  organise  a  young 
battaUon,  threw  his  wliole  soul  into  the  task, 
and  his  vigorous  mind  rested  not  until  he  had 
collected  around  him  a  body  of  men  in  every 
way  worthy  of  their  predecessors. 

"  No  ollicer  could  boast  of  circumstances  more 
favmiial>le  to  such  an  unihrtaking.  Beloved  by  every 
one  that  had  the  good  fortune  of  his  acquaintance,  he 
found  no  dilliiulty  in  sidceting  gentlemen  possessed 
of  various  lical  interests  in  furtherance  of  his  plan. 

"The  quality  of  the  men,  their  youth  and  vigour, 
in  short,  we  may  say  with  confidence,  the  raw  mate- 
rial was  unexampled.  "5 
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LIST  OF  OFFICKRS. 
Colonel. 
Major-General  Alexander  Mackenzie-Fraser  of  Castle 
Fraser,  Colonel  of  1st  battalion. 

LieiUenaiit-Colmicl. 
Patrick    M'Leod,   younger   of  Geanies,    from    1st 
Battalion. 

Majors. 
David    Stewart   of  Garth    (author   of  the  Sketches), 

Colouel,  half-pay. 
James  ilacdonell  of  Glengarry,  Colonel  and  Miijor, 
Coldstream  Guards. 

Caftai-m. 
Alexanilor  'Wisliart,  from  first  battalion. 


•an,  from  42nd. 
iijor,  half-pay. 


KnlHit  H.Miiv  liiik,  from  42nd,  and  afterwards  Lieut. - 

i'n\m  ('aiii|ilii-ll  .M.nkay  of  Bighouse,  Major,  half-pay. 
George  Jlai'kay. 

LieiUcnants. 
William  Balvaird,  Major,  Kifle  Brigade. 
Patrick  Strachan. 

James  Hacpherson,  killed  in  Java,  1S14. 
William  Mackenzie  Dick,  killed  at  El  Hamet,  1807. 
John  Matlifson,  Captain,  half-pay. 
Oornwallis  liowen. 

William  Jhnkenzie,  Captain,  half-pay. 
Malcolm  JIaigregor. 
James  Mackav,  Captain,  half-pay. 
Thomas  Hamilton. 
Robert  Nicholson. 
Charles  Grant,  Captain,  half-pay. 
Horace  St  Paul,  Lieut. -Colonel,  half-pay. 
George  William  Bowes. 
William  Matheson. 
William  Cameron,  Captain,  half-pay. 

Ensigns. 
John  Mackenzie  Stewart. 
John  Mnnro,  killed  in  Java,  1811. 
Christojiher  Macrae,  killed  at  El  Hamet,  1807. 
Roderick  Jlacqueen. 
Neil  Campbell,  Cajitain,  half-pay. 
John  L.  Strachan. 
Alexander  Cameron. 
Alexander  Gallie. 
Robert  Burnet,  Captain,  14th. 

Paymaster. — James  Ferguson. 

Adjutant. — William  Mackenzie,  Captain. 

Quarter- Master.  — John  Macpherson. 

Surgeon. — Thomas  Draper,  D.L 

A  ssistant-  Surgeon. 

William  Mnnro,  Surgeon,  half-pay. 

On  the  25th  of  February  1805  the  regiment 
emharked  at  Fort  George,  and  landed  at  Dover 
on  the  9th  of  March,  -whence  it  marched  into 
quarters  at  Hythe,  then  under  the  command  of 
llajor-General  Sir  John  Moore.^ 

•  His  portrait  will  be  found  on  page  396,  vol.  ii. 

'  Before  launching  out  into  its  historv,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state  that  the  uniform  of  this  battalion  was 
formed  on  the  exact  model  of  the  original  dress  of  the 
first  battalion,  viz.,  a  Highland  jacket,  neck  and  cutis 


On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  they  were 
inspected  by  their  Colonel,  Major-General 
Maokenzie-Fraser,  who  published  an  order 
expressive  of  his  high  approval  of  the  condition 
in  which  he  found  the  regiment. 

On  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  they  were 
inspected  by  Major-General  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  conveyed  in  an  order  his  approval  of  their 
appearance. 

"  As  one  of  the  objects  I  have  in  view  is  to 
point  out  such  characteristic  traits  of  disposi- 
tion, principle,  and  habits  as  may  be  in  any 
way  interesting,  I  shall  notice  the  following 
circumstance  which  occurred  while  this  regi- 
ment lay  at  Hythe.  In  the  month  of  June 
orders  were  issued  for  one  field-officer  and  four 
subalterns  to  join  the  first  battalion  in  India. 
The  day  before  the  field-officer  fixed  on  fo 
this  purpose  left  the  regimentj  the  soldiers 
held  conferences  with  each  other  in  the  bar- 
racks, and  in  the  evening  several  deputations 
were  sent  to  him,  entreating  him,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  to  make  application  either  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  with  them  or  obtain 
permission  for  them  to  accompany  him.  He 
returned  his  acknowledgments  for  their  attach- 
ment and  for  their  spirited  ofi'er ;  but  as  duty 
required  his  presence  in  India,  while  their  ser- 
vices were  at  present  confined  to  this  country, 
they  must  therefore  separate  for  some  time. 
The  next  evening,  when  he  went  from  the 
barracks  to  the  town  of  Hythe,  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  coach  for  London,  two-thirds  of  the 
soldiers,  and  officers  in  the  same  proportion, 
accompanied  him,  all  of  them  complaining  of 
being  left  behind.  They  so  crowded  round 
the  coach  as  to  impede  its  progress  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  till  at  last  the  guard 
was  obliged  to  desire  the  coachman  to  force  his 
way  through  them.  Upon  this  the  soldiers, 
who  hung  by  the  wheels,  horses,  harness,  and 
coach-doors,  gave  way,  and  allowed  a  passage. 
There  was  not  a  dry  eye  amongst  the  younger 
part  of  them.  Such  a  scene  as  this,  happen- 
ing to  more  than  600  men,  and  in  the  streets 

of  light  buff,  edging  and  frogs  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
stripe  of  green,  the  button  bearing  the  number  of  the 
regiment  beneath  a  crown,  the  breastplate  engraved 
with  a  (t.  R.  circumscribed  wittx  the  regimental 
motto, "  Cuidich  'nKigh"(  "Aids  of  the  King"!;  and  in 
all  other  resyvects  the  full  Highland  uniform  a3 
established  by  his  Majesty's  regulations. 
4m 
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of  a  town,  coulci  not  pass  unnoticed,  and  was 
quickly  reported  to  General  Moore,  whose 
mind  was  always  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
mutual  confidence  and  esteem  between  officers 
and  soldiers.  The  circumstance  was  quite 
suited  to  his  chivalrous  mind.  He  laid  the 
case  before  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  and  his 
Eoyal  Highness,  with  that  high  feeling  which 
he  has  always  shown  when  a  case  has  been 
properly  represented,  ordered  that  at  present 
there  should  be   no  separation,  and  that  the 


Major-General  Alexander  Mackenzie  Fraser. 
From  Painting  in  possession  of  C.  J.  Mackenzie.  Esq.  of  Portmore. 


field-officer  should  return  to  the  battaUon  in 
which  he  had  so  many  friends  ready  to  follow 
him  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  when  brought 
in  front  of  an  enemy,  either  to  compel  them  to 
fly  or  perish  in  the  field."  ^ 

Having  been  ordered  for  foreign  service,  the 
regiment  embarked  at  Portsmouth  on  the  28th 
of  September  1805  ;  but,  hearing  that  the  com- 
bined French  and  Spanish  fleets  had  put  to 
sea  from  Cadiz,  the  transports  ran  into   the 

"  Stewart's  Sketches.  In  relating  the  above  inter- 
esting anecdote,  it  is  generally  understood  that  Stewart 
alludes  to  an  incident  in  his  own  cai-eer. 


Tagus,  where  they  remained  until  intelligence 
arrived  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  enemies' 
flotilla  at  Trafalgar.  They  then  proceeded  to 
Gibraltar,  wnere  they  disembarked  the  firet 
battalion  of  the  42nd  and  the  second  battalion 
of  the  78th. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  1806,  the  regiment  em- 
barked for  Sicily,  and  landed  at  Messina  on 
the  25th.  There  it  was  inspected  by  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Stuart,^  who,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  spirited  Queen  of  Naples,  had 
determmed  on  an  expedition  to  Cala- 
bria against  the  French,  Napoleon 
having  annexed  to  his  empire  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  On  the  16th 
of  June,  the  78th  marched  and  en- 
camped in  the  vicinity  of  Milazzo, 
under  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Auckland. 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  regiment 
embarked  at  Milazzo,  and,  on  the 
1st  of  July,  landed  in  the  Bay  of  St 
Euphemia  in  Calabria  without  oppo- 
sition. The  force  at  first  numbered 
4200,  but,  being  further  augmented 
by  the  arrival  of  the  20th  Regiment, 
the  total  was  4790  men,  as  opposed 
to  7000  of  the  enemy,  with  the 
addition  of  300  cavalry.  General 
Stuart,  who  expected  a  large  acces- 
sion of  Calabrian  volunteers  to  his 
standard,  remained  at  St  Euphemia 
till  the  3rd,  with  the  mortification 
of  finding  nothing  but  apathetic  in- 
difference among  the  people,  where 
he  had  been  led  to  expect  a  chi- 
valrous loyalty  and  effectual  support. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  news  was 
brought  to  him  that  General  Eegnier  lay  near  the 
village  of  Maida,  about  ten  miles  distant,  with  a 
force  of  4000  infantry  and  300  cavalry,  and  that 
he  was  merely  waiting  forareinforcementof  3000 
men  to  attack  the  British  and  drive  them  back 
upon  the  sea.  Stuart,  who  had  no  further 
assistance  to  expect,  immediately  made  up  his 

'  It  is  said  that  Sir  John  Stuart  was  gre.itly  dis- 
appointed to  find  the  second  battalion  of  the  78th  a 
"corps  of  boys,"  he  having  expected  the  42nd  to  be 
sent  to  his  command,  and  calculated  on  their  assist- 
ance in  his  projected  descent  on  Calabria.  However, 
this  disappointment  was  of  but  short  duration,  as  his 
order  of  the  6th  of  July,  after  the  battle  of  Maida,  will 
testify. 
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mind  to  attack  the  French  before  the  arrival 
of  their  fresh  troops,  which  course  would  at 
least  equalise  numbers  in  the  first  instance, 
and  give  him  the  chance  of  beating  them  in 
detail.  Accordingly,  he  marched  the  same 
night  and  halted  withui  a  short  distance  of 
the  French  camp ;  and,  renewing  the  march 
at  daylight,  he  crossed  theEiverAmato,  which 
covered  the  front  of  the  enemy's  position,  near 
its  mouth,  and  sent  forward  his  skirmishers  to 
the  attack.  However,  as  he  advanced  further 
into  the  plain,  the  truth  suddenly  broke  upon 
Mm.  Like  WeUesley  at  Assaye,  he  had  ex- 
pected to  encounter  merely  one-half  of  his 
adversary's  force;  like  him,  he  found  himself 
deceived.  The  whole  French  army  was  before 
him. 

Stuart  was  a  man  of  action ;  his  decision 
once  formed,  he  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  He 
would  advance.  To  retreat  would  be  certain 
turn  to  the  expedition,  as  he  should  be  forced 
to  re-embark  even  if  he  escaped  defeat;  the 
morale  of  his  troops  would  be  destroyed;  and 
Calabria  would  be  left  hopelessly  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.  He  knew  that  he  had  the 
veterans  of  Napoleon  before  him  in  a  propor- 
tion of  nearly  two  to  one ;  but  he  preferred  to 
trust  to  a  cool  head,  British  pluck,  and  British 
BteeL  The  following  was  the  disposition  of  his 
force : — 

The  light  brigade,  Lieut. -Colonel  James 
Kempt,  was  composed  of  the  light  infantry 
companies  of  the  20th,  27th,  35th,  58th,  and 
81st  Eegiments,  of  two  companies  of  Corsican 
Eangers  under  Lieut. -Colonel  Hudson  Lowe, 
and  of  150  chosen  men  of  the  35th  Eegiment 
nnder  Major  George  Eobertson.  The  first 
brigade.  Brigadier- General  Auckland,  consisted 
of  the  78th  and  81st  Eegiments.  The  second, 
Brigadier-General  Lowrie  Cole,  was  formed 
of  the  grenadier  companies  of  the  20th, 
27th,  35th,  58th,  and  81st,  under  the  Hon. 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  O'CaUoghan,  and  the 
27th  Eegiment.  The  reserve,  Colonel  John 
Oswald,  consisted  of  the  58th  and  Watteville 
Eegiment. 

Stewart,  in  his  admirable  SJietcIies,  gives  a 
most  spirited  and  circumstantial  account  of 
the  battle ;  and  as  he  himself  fought  on  the 
occasion,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  give 
hia  narrative  entire  rather  than  to  collate  from 


other  sources,  especially  as  the  regimental 
records  are  very  destitute  of  information  : — 

"  The  army  was  drawn  up,  having  in  its 
rear  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  in  its  front  a 
broad  and  extensive  vaUey,  level  in  the  centre, 
and  bounded  on  both  sides  by  high,  and  in 
some  places  precipitous,  hills,  with  woods 
covering  their  sides  in  many  parts,  and  in 
others  with  corn-fields  up  to  a  considerable 
height.  This  valley,  which  is  of  unequal 
breadth,  being  in  some  places  four  miles  and 
in  others  not  more  than  two,  runs  across  the 
Calabrian  peninsula,  from  St  Euphemia  to 
Cortona  on  the  Adriatic,  intersected  at  inter- 
vals to  nearly  one-half  its  breadth  by  high 
ridges,  which  run  out  at  right  angles  from  the 
mountains,  forming  the  lateral  bomidaries  of  the 
plain.  .  .  On  the  summit  of  one  of  these  ridges, 
at  somewhat  more  than  four  mdea  distant,  the 
army  of  General  Eegnier  was  seen  drawn  up  in 
columns,  apparently  ready  either  to  descend  to 
the  plains  or  to  wait  the  attack  of  the  British. 
General  Stuart  had  now  to  come  to  an  instant 
decision.  Disappointed  of  the  support  of  the 
Calabrese,  of  whom  not  more  than  1000  had 
joined,  and  these  badly  armed  and  worse  dis- 
ciplined, and  therefore  of  no  use  in  the  attack, 
and  being  also  informed  that  a  reinforcement 
of  3000  men  was  expected  by  the  enemy  on 
the  following  day,  he  had  no  alternative  but 
an  immediate  advance  or  a  retreat,  either  to 
the  ships  or  to  some  strong  position. 

"  To  retreat  was  little  congenial  to  the  spirit 
of  the  commander ;  and  accordingly,  actuated 
by  the  same  confidence  in  his  little  army  which 
had  encouraged  him  to  engage  in  the  enter- 
prise, he  resolved  upon  advancing,  little  aware 
that  the  expected  addition  to  the  enemy's 
force  had  already  taken  place.  While  General 
Stuart's  ignorance  of  this  fact  confirmed  his 
resolution  to  attempt  the  strong  position  of  the 
enemy,  the  consciousness  of  superior  numbers 
gave  additional  confidence  to  General  Eegnier, 
who,  looking  dovm  upon  his  enemy  from  his 
elevated  position,  could  now  count  every  fil"* 
below ;  and  who,  as  it  is  said,  called  out  tr 
his  troops  to  mark  his  confidence  in  theii 
invincible  courage,  and  his  contempt  for  the 
English,  whose  presumption  in  landing  witr 
so  small  a  force  he  was  determined  to  punist 
by  driving  them  into  the  sea.     Accordingly 
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giving  orders  to  march,  he  descended  the  hill 
in  three  lines,  through  narrow  paths  in  the 
woods,  and  formed  on  the  plain  below.  His 
array  consisted  of  more  than  7000  men,  with 
300  cavalry,  and  a  considerable  train  of  field 
artillery.  He  drew  up  his  troops  in  two 
parallel  lines  of  equal  numbers,  with  artillery 
and  cavalry  on  both  flanks,  and  with  field- 
pieces  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  line.  To 
oppose  this  force,  General  Stuart  placed  in  the 
front  line  the  light  brigade  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Kempt  on  the  right,  the  Highland  regiment  in 
the  centre,  and  the  81st  on  the  left. 

"  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  corps 
composing  the  first  line  advanced,  the  enemy 
commencing  his  forward  march  (presenting  a 
parallel  front)  nearly  at  the  same  moment. 
The  distance  between  the  armies  was  at  the 
time  nearly  three  miles,  and  the  ground  per- 
fectly level,  intersected  only  by  drains,  to 
carry  off  the  water  in  the  rainy  season,  but 
not  so  large  as  to  intercept  the  advance  of  the 
field-pieces.  "When  the  first  brigade  moved 
forward,  the  second  halted  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  proceeded,  followed  by  the  reserve. 
The  forward  movement  of  the  opposing  lines 
lessened  the  intervening  distance  in  double 
ratio.  The  first  brigade  passed  over  several 
corn-fields  with  parties  of  reapers,  who  eagerly 
pointed  out  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  then  at 
a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile.  On  a  nearer 
approach  they  opened  their  field-pieces ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  French 
artUlery,  with  little  effect,  the  greater  part  of 
the  shot  passing  over  the  first  line  and  not 
reaching  the  second. 

"  This  was  an  interesting  spectacle.  Two 
armies  in  parallel  lines,  in  march  towards  each 
other,  on  a  smooth  and  clear  plain,  and  in 
dead  silence,  only  interrupted  by  the  report  of 
the  enemy's  guns  ;  it  was  more  like  a  chosen 
field  fixed  upon  by  a  general  officer  for  exer- 
cise, or  to  exhibit  a  sham  fight,  than,  as  it 
proved,  an  accidental  encounter  and  a  real 
battle.  No  two  rival  commanders  could  ever 
wish  for  a  finer  field  for  a  trial  of  tlie  courage 
and  firmness  of  their  respective  combatants ; 
and  as  there  were  some  present  who  recollected 
the  contempt  with  which  General  Eegnier,  in 
his  account  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  had 
chosen  to  treat  the  British,  there  was  as  much 


feeling,  mixed  up  with  the  usual  excitements, 
as,  perhaps,  in  any  modern  engagement,  ex- 
cepting that  most  important  of  all  modern 
battles,  where  Buonaparte  for  the  first,  and 
perliaps  the  last  time,  met  a  British  army  in 
the  field. 

"  To  the  young  Highlanders,  of  whom  nearly 
600  were  under  age,  the  officers,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  being  equally  young  and  inex- 
perienced, it  was  a  critical  moment.  If  we 
consider  a  formidable  line,  which,  from  num- 
bers, greatly  outflanked  our  first  line,  sup- 
ported by  an  equally  strong  second  line,  the 
glancing  of  whose  bayonets  was  seen  over  the 
heads  of  the  first,  the  advance  of  so  prepon- 
derating a  force  on  the  three  regiments  of  the 
first  brigade  (the  second  being  considerably  in 
the  rear  was  sufficiently  trying,  particularly  for 
the  young  Highlanders.  ...  I  have  already 
noticed  that  the  enemy's  guns  were  not  well 
served,  and  pointed  too  high;  not  so  the 
British.  When  our  artillery  opened,  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Lemoine  and  Captain 
Dougal  Campbell,  no  practice  could  be  more 
perfect.  Every  shot  told,  and  carried  off  a 
file  of  the  enemy's  line.  When  the  shot- 
struck  the  line,  two  or  three  files  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  men  thrown  down  gave  way 
leaving  a  momentary  opening  before  they 
recovered  and  closed  up  the  vacancy.  The 
inexperienced  young  Highlanders,  beheving 
that  all  the  vacant  spaces  had  been  carried  off, 
shouted  with  exultation  at  the  evident  supe- 
riority. It  is  not  often  that  in  this  manner 
two  hostile  lines,  in  a  reciprocally  forward 
movement,  at  a  slow  but  firm  pace,  can  make 
their  observations  while  advancing,  with  a 
seeming  determination  to  conquer  or  perish  on 
the  spot.  These  criticisms  were,  however,  to 
be  soon  checked  by  the  mutual  forward  move- 
ment on  which  they  were  founded.  The  lines 
were  fast  closing,  but  with  perfect  regularity 
and  firmness.  They  were  now  within  300 
yards'  distance,  and  a  fire  having  commenced 
between  the  sharp-shooters  on  the  right,  it 
was  time  to  prepare  for  an  immediate  shock. 
The  enemy  seemed  to  hesitate,  halted,  and 
fired  a  volley.  Our  line  also  halted  and 
returned  the  salute ;  and  when  the  men  had 
reloadeil,  a  second  volley  was  thrown  in.  The 
precision  with  which  these  two  volleys  were 
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fired,  and  their  elibct,  were  quite  remarkable. 
When  the  clearing-oiF  of  the  smoke — there  was 
hardly  a  breath  of  wind  to  dispel  it — enabled 
us  to  see  the  French  line,  the  breaks  and 
vacancies  caused  by  the  men  who  had  fallen 
by  the  fire  appeared  like  a  paling  of  which 
parts  had  been  thrown  down  or  broken.  On 
our  side  it  was  so  different,  that,  glancing  along 
the  rear  of  my  regiment,  I  counted  only  14 
who  had  fallen  by  the  enemy's  fire.  The 
smoke  having  cleared  off  so  that  the  enemy 
could  be  seen,  the  line  advanced  at  fuU  charge. 
The  enemy,  with  seeming  resolution  to  stand 
the  shock,  kept  perfectly  steady,  till,  appa- 
rently intimidated  by  the  advance,  equally 
rapid  and  firm,  of  an  enemy,  too,  who  they 
were  taught  to  believe  would  fly  before  them, 
their  hearts  failed,  and  they  faced  to  the 
right-about,  and  fled  with  speed,  but  not  in 
confusion.  When  they  approached  within  a 
short  distance  of  their  second  line,  they  halted, 
fronted,  and  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  on  our 
hue,  which  did  not  follow  up  the  charge  to 
any  distance,  but  halted  to  allow  the  men  to 
draw  breath,  and  to  close  up  any  small  breaks 
in  the  line.  They  were  soon  ready,  however, 
to  advance  again.  A  constant  running  fire 
was  now  kept  up  on  the  march,  the  enemy 
continuing  the  same,  but  retiring  slowly  as 
they  fired,  until  they  threw  their  first  line  on 
■their  second.  They  then  seemed  determined 
to  make  a  resolute  stand,  thus  giving  our  line 
the  advantage  of  sooner  closing  upon  them  ; 
hut  they  would  not  stand  the  shock ;  they 
gave  way  in  greater  confusion  than  in  the  first 
instance.  They  had  now  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  men. 

"  At  this  period  the  enemy's  cavalry  at- 
tempted to  charge,  but  either  from  the  horses 
not  being  properly  broke,  or  rather  from  the 
sharp  running  fire  kept  up  in  their  faces,  the 
dragoons  could  not,  with  aU  their  exertions, 
bring  them  to  the  charge.  At  last,  finding 
their  efforts  unavailing,  they  galloped  round 
the  flanks  of  their  line  to  the  rear,  turned 
their  horses  loose,  and  fought  on  foot. 

"  Both  lines  of  the  enemy  were  now  com- 
pletely intermixed,  and  Eegnier,  who  was  seen 
riding  about,  and  from  his  violent  gesticula- 
tions seemingly  in  great  agitation,  seeing  him- 
self completely  foiled   in  his  attack  on   the 


front,  and  being  driven  back  more  tljan  a  mile, 
made  an  attempt  to  turn  the  left  flank.  For 
this  purpose  he  brought  some  battalions  by  an 
oblique  movement  to  the  British  left,  and 
gained  so  much  on  that  flank  that  the  second 
line  (the  grenadier  battalions  and  the  27th 
Regiment,  which  now  came  up  under  General 
Cole)  could  not  form  the  line  in  continuation. 
Throwing  back  their  left,  they  therefore  formed 
an  angle  of  about  60  degrees  to  the  front  line, 
and  in  this  position  opened  a  most  admirably 
directed  and  destructive  fire,  which  quickly 
drove  back  the  enemy  with  great  loss.  While 
in  this  angular  formation,  the  fire  was  inces- 
santly and  admirably  sustained,  till  a  circum- 
stance occurred  in  the  centre  which  gave  the 
enemy  a  momentary  advantage,  but  from 
wliich  they  afterwards  sufi'ered  severely. 

"  On  the  side  of  the  French  there  was  a 
Swiss  Eegiment,  commanded  by  an  officer  of 
the  family  of  WatteviUe,  a  family  which  had 
also  a  regiment  in  our  service,  and  in  the  field 
that  day.  The  WatteviUe  Eegiment  in  the 
French  service  was  dressed  in  a  kind  of  light 
claret-coloured  uniform,  something  like  scarlet 
when  much  worn,  and  with  hats  so  much 
re.sembling  those  of  the  band  of  our  Watte- 
ville's,  that  when  this  corps  was  seen  advanc- 
ing from  their  second  line,  the  Highlanders, 
in  their  inexperience,  believed  they  were  our 
own,  who  had  in  some  manner  got  to  the  front  j 
and  a  word  passed  quickly  to  cease  firing. 
The  fire  had  accordingly  slackened,  before  the 
voice  of  the  mounted  officers,  whose  elevated 
position  enabled  them  to  distinguish  more 
clearly,  could  be  heard,  and  the  enemy,  believ- 
ing this  relaxation  to  proceed  from  a  different 
cause,  advanced  with  additional  boldness- 
This  brought  them  so  close  that  when  the 
men  were  undeceived  and  recommenced  firing, 
it  was  with  such  effect  that,  in  ten  minutes, 
the  front  was  cleared,  and  the  enemy  driven 
back  with  great  precipitation.  Indeed,  the 
precision  with  which  the  men  took  their  aim 
during  the  whole  action  was  admirable,  and 
clearly  established  the  perfect  self-possession 
and  coolness  of  their  minds. 

"  Unwilling  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  on  the  centre  and 
the  left,  where  the  action  was  now  nearly 
finished,  I  have  delayed  noticing   the  move- 
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ments  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Kempt's  light  bri- 
gade. This  corps  had  for  some  time  been 
exercised  in  a  uniform  manner,  under  the 
training  of  that  officer,  and  they  now  even 
exceeded  the  high  expectations  formed  of  them 
and  their  spirited  commander.  T-he  party  of 
the  Corsican  Eangers  attached  to  the  light 
infantry  were  on  the  right.  When  the  line 
advanced  within  reach  of  musketry,  they  were 
sent  out  on  the  flank  and  in  front  to  skirmish, 
but  on  the  first  fire  from  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters, they  retreated  in  great  haste.  This, 
in  some  cases,  would  have  been  an  inauspi- 
cious, if  not  a  fatal  commencement  to  a  battle, 
when  so  much  was  to  be  done,  and  so  much 
superior  a  force  to  be  opposed.  But  here  this 
repulse  did  not  extend  beyond  those  who  gave 
way  to  the  panic,  and  the  light  company  of 
the  20th  Regiment,  who  had  the  right  of  the 
line,  rushed  forward,  and  in  an  instant  drove 
off  th-e  party  which  had  advanced  on  the  Cor- 
sicans,  but  with  the  loss  of  Captain  Maclean, 
the  only  officer  killed  on  that  day.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  this  the  two  hostile  lines  came 
within  charge  distance  ;  and  the  left  of  the 
enemy  pushing  forward,  both  lines  had  nearly 
met,  when  at  this  momentous  crisis  the  enemy 
became  appalled,  broke,  and  endeavoured  to 
fly,  but  it  was  too  late  ; — they  were  overtaken 
with  most  d-readful  slaughter. 

"  I  now  return  to  the  centre  and  left,  which 
continued  hotly  engaged,  always  vigorously 
pushing  the  enemy,  who  still  endeavoured  to 
gain  upon  the  flank.  But  in  this  he  was  frus- 
trated by  the  continued  advance  of  the  British, 
who  preserved  the  same  angular  formation,  the 
first  line  moving  directly  on  its  original  front, 
and  the  second  in  an  oblique  direction,  with 
its  right  touching  the  left  of  the  first. 

"  The  fire  now  slackened,  the  enemy  having 
lost  much  ground,  being  repidsed  in  every 
attempt,  and  having  sustained  an  unusual,  and, 
indeed,  altogether  an  extraordinary  loss  of 
men.  But  General  Regnier,  despairing  of 
success  against  Colonel  Kempt's  light  corps 
on  the  right,  and  still  pushed  by  the  troops  in 
the  centre  and  left,  prepared  to  make  a  despe- 
rate push  in  order  to  take  our  line  in  flank 
on  the  left.  At  this  moment  the  20th  Regi- 
ment marched  up,  and  formed  on  the  left, 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  General  Cole's  bri- 


gade. This  regiment  had  that  morning  dis- 
embarked in  the  bay  from  Sicily  (the  scarcity 
of  transports  preventing  their  earlier  arrival), 
and  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross  having  landed  with 
great  promptitude  the  moment  he  heard  the 
firing,  moved  forward  with  such  celerity,  that 
he  reached  the  left  of  the  line  as  the  enemy 
were  pushing  round  to  turn  the  flank.  Colonel 
Ross  formed  his  regiment  with  his  right  sup- 
ported by  the  left  of  the  27th,  and  opposed  a 
full  front  to  the  enemy.  This  reinforcement 
seemed  to  destroy  all  further  hopes  of  the 
enemy.  So  feeble  was  this  last  attempt,  that 
when  Colonel  Ross  ordered  out  80  men  to 
act  as  sharpshooters  in  his  front,  they  could 
not  face  even  the  small  detachment. 

"  The  battle  was  now  over.  The  confidence 
which  had  animated  the  enemy  during  fee 
greater  part  of  the  action  appeared  to  have  at 
last  totally  forsaken  them  ;  they  gave  way  at 
all  points  in  the  greatest  confusion,  numbers, 
to  assist  their  speed,  throwing  away  their  arms, 
accoutrements,  and  every  €ncumbrance.    .    .    . 

"  The  disadvantage  so  frequently  experi- 
enced in  the  transmarine  expeditions  of  Eng- 
land, occasioned  by  the  want  of  ships  for  the 
conveyance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  troops, 
was  now  severely  felt ;  for  though  the  field 
was  most  favourable  for  the  operations  of 
cavaby,  that  arm  was,  on  the  present  occasion, 
totally  wanting.  As  soon  as  tlie  ships  had 
landed  the  infantry  at  St.  Euphemia,  they  were 
ordered  back  for  the  cavalry,  who  arrived  the 
day  after  the  battle.  Few  victories,  however, 
have  been  more  complete,  and  as  under  equal 
advantages  of  ground,  of  discipline  in  the 
troops,  and  ability  in  the  commanders,  a  hard 
fought  battle  is  the  most  honourable,  if  gained 
with  little  loss  to  the  victors,  and  with  great 
destruction  to  the  vanquished,  so  that  engage- 
ment must  be  particularly  so,  in  which  a 
greatly  superior  force  is  totally  routed  with  a 
loss  in  killed  of  more  than  30  to  1  :  that 
is,  on  the  present  occasion  with  a  loss  of 
1300  killed  of  the  French  to  41  killed  of  the 
British. 

"  The  disparity  of  numbers  being  so  great, 
the  proofs  of  courage  and  other  military  quali- 
ties, on  the  part  of  the  victors,  are  conclusive 
Equally  decisive  were  the  advantages  on  th» 
side  of  the  victors  in  regard  to  the  subsequent 
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operations  of  the  campaign  ;  for  while  the  Eng- 
lish army  was,  on  the  following  morning,  but 
little  diminished,  and  quite  prepared  to  meet 
a  fresh  opponent,  if  such  could  have  been 
brought  against  it,  the  enemy  were  so  dis- 
pirited that  on  no  after  occasion  did  they 
attempt  to  make  a  stand,  which  indeed  their 
reduced  numbers  rendered  impossible.  Their 
loss  was  1300  killed  and  1100  wounded,  left 
on  the  field,  besides  the  slightly  wounded  who 
retired  to  the  rear.  Upwards  of  200  of  the 
latter  were  taken  afterwards  in  the  hospital 
at  Cotrone,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Adriatic. 

"The  loss  of  the  Highlanders  was  7  rank 
and  tile  killed;  Lieut.-Colonel  Patrick  M'Leod, 
Major  David  Stewart,  Captains  Duncan  Mac- 
pherson  and  Duncan  Macgregor,  Lieutenant 
James  Mackay,  Ensigns  Colin  Mackenzie  and 
Peter  Macgregor,  4  sergeants,  1  drummer,  and 
69  rank  and  file  wounded." 

The  British  minister  at  the  Sicilian  court 
thus  alluded  to  the  battle  in  his  despatch : — 
"  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
military  transactions  an  enterprise  prepared 
with  more  deliberate  reflection  or  executed 
with  greater  decision,  promptitude,  and  success, 
than  the  late  invasion  of  Calabria  by  Sir 
John  Stuart.  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  not 
think  me  presumptuous  for  venturing  to  add 
my  testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained 
by  this  court  of  the  merits  of  the  British 
General  and  of  his  gallant  army,  who,  on  the 
fertile  plains  of  Maida,  have  added  new 
trophies  to  those  which  the  samd  troops  had 
formerly  earned,  from  the  same  enemy,  on  the 
sandy  regions  of  Egypt." 

The  ICing  of  the  Two  Sicilies  created  Sir 
John  Stuart,  Count  of  Maida.  In  England  he 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  a  pension 
of  £1000  per  annum,  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  a 
sword  of  honour,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  London. 

In  commemoration  of  this  victory  a  gold 
medal  was  struck,  and  conferred  upon  aU  the 
superior  officers  who  were  present. 

The  troops  were  re-embarked  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  and  on  the  night  of  the  9  th  the  regi- 
ment made  Messina  harbour,  and  having  been 
disembarked,  was  ordered  to  take  over  quarters 
in  the  town  of  Taormina,  where  it  became 


subjected  to  the  consequences  of  its  fatigues 
and  privations  during  the  late  campaign,  fre- 
quently suffering  from  ill-health  to  the  extent 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  men  per  month.  On 
the  13th  of  October,  however,  it  was  ordered 
round  to  Syracuse,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
17th,  and  remained  during  the  rest  of  its  stay 
ia  Sicily,  until  it  was  ordered  to  embark  and 
join  the  Egyptian  expedition. 

Early  in  1807  an  armament  was  fitted  out 
in  Sicily  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  Alexan- 
dria, Eosetta,  and  the  adjoining  coast  of  Egypt. 
The  force  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  a  de- 
tachment of  artillery,  the  20th  Light  Dragoons, 
the  31st,  35th,  78th,  and  De  Eolle's  regiment, 
and  the  corps  of  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  aU 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Mac- 
kenzie-Eraser. The  expedition  sailed  on  the 
6th  of  March,  but,  encountering  bad  weather, 
the  "ApoUo"  frigate  and  nineteen  transports 
were  separated  from  the  fleet.  The  remainder, 
with  the  commodore,  anchored  on  the  16  th  off 
the  Arab's  Tower  to  the  west  of  Alexandria. 
General  Eraser,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  force,  hesitated 
about  landing ;  but,  being  pressed  by  Major 
Misset,  the  British  resident,  who  informed  him 
that  the  inhabitants  were  favourably  disposed, 
and  that  there  were  not  more  than  500  men 
in  garrison,  he  disembarked  his  troops  on  the 
17th  and  18th.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th 
took  up  a  position  on  the  same  ground  that  the 
British  army  occupied  in  Mai'ch  1801.  The 
town,  on  being  summoned,  surrendered  the 
next  day,  and  in  the  evening  the  other  trans- 
ports anchored  in  Aboukir  bay.  Vice-Admiral 
Duckworth,  with  a  fleet  from  the  Dardanelles, 
arrived  in  tlie  bay  on  the  22nd. 

On  the  27th  of  March  a  detachment,  under 
ISIaj  or-General  Wauchope  and  Brigadier-General 
Meade,  took  possession,  without  opposition,  of 
the  forts  and  heights  of  Abiimandftr,  a  little 
above  Eosetta.  The  capture  of  this  place  was 
the  next  object.  General  "Wauchope,  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  marched  into  the  town  at 
the  head  of  the  31st  Eegiment.  Not  a 
human  being  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  nor 
was  a  sound  to  be  heard.  The  troops  wended 
their  way  through  the  narrow  and  deserted 
streets  towards  an  open  space  or  marketplace 
in  the  centre  of  the  town;  but  they  had  not 
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proceeded  more  than  hall-way  wheu  the  por- 
tentous silence  was  hroken  by  showers  of 
musketry  from  every  house,  from  the  hrst  floor 
to  the  roof.  Cooped  up  in  these  narrow  lanes, 
the  troops  were  unable  to  return  the  fire  with 
any  efl'ect,  nor,  amidst  the  smoke  in  which 
tliey  were  enveloped,  could  they  see  their 
assailants,  and  could  only  guess  their  position 
from  the  flashes  of  their  guns.  They  had, 
therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  retire  as 
speedily  as  possible  ;  but,  before  they  had  ex- 
tricated themselves,  General  "Wauchope  was 
killed,  and  nearly  300  officers  and  soldiers  were 
killed  and  wounded.  General  Meade  was  among 
the  wounded. 

After  this  repulse  the  troops  returned  to 
Alexandria ;  but  General  Eraser,  resolved 
upon  the  capture  of  Eosetta,  sent  back  a 
secoud  detachment,  consisting  of  the  35th, 
78th,  and  De  Eolle's  regiment,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  -  General  the  Hon. 
William  Stewart  and  Colonel  Oswald.  This 
detachment,  after  some  skirmishing, took  posses- 
sion of  Abumandur  on  the  7th  of  April,  and 
on  the  following  day  Eosetta  was  summoned 
to  surrender,  but  without  eflect.  Batteries 
were  therefore  speedily  erected,  and  a  positiou 
was  taken  up  between  the  Nile  and  the  gate 
of  Alexandria;  but,  from  the  paucity  of  the 
troops,  it  was  found  impossible  to  invest  the 
town  on  all  sides,  or  prevent  a  free  communi- 
cation across  the  Kile  to  the  Delta.  The 
batteries  opened  their  fire  ;  but  with  no  other 
efiect  than  damaging  some  of  the  houses. 

The  enemy  having  erected  some  batteries  on 
the  Delta  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  British 
batteries  in  flank.  Major  James  Macdonell  of 
the  78th,  with  250  men,  under  Lieutenant 
John  Eobertson,  and  40  seamen  from  the 
Tigre,  were  detached  on  the  16th  across  the 
river,  opposite  to  Abiimandur,  to  destroy 
these  batteries.  To  conceal  his  movements. 
Major  Macdonell  made  a  considerable  circuit, 
and  coming  upon  the  rear  of  the  batteries  at 
sunrise,  attacked  the  enemy,  and  driving  him 
from  the  batteries,  turned  the  guns  upon  the 
town.  But  as  the  enemy  soon  collected  in 
considerable  force,  he  destroyed  the  batteries, 
and  embarking  the  guns,  recrossed  the  river 
with  only  four  men  wounded. 

General  Stewart  had  been  daily  looking  for  a 


reinforcement  of  Mamelukes  from  Upper  Egypt:    j 
but  he  was  disappointed  in  this  expectation,     j 
While   a   detachment    of   De   EoUe's,    under    j: 
Major  Vogelsang  of  that  regiment,  occupied     It 
El  Hamet,  another  detachment,  consisting  of     ' 
five  companies  of  the  Highlanders,  two  of  the    I 
35th  Eegiment,  and  a  few  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery imder  Lieut. -Colonel  Macleod,  was  sent    ' 
on  the  20th  to  occupy  a  broad  dyke  or  em-    | 
bankment,    which,   with   a    dry   canal,   nms    1 
between  the  Kile  and  the  Lake  Etko,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  t^o  miles.     On  reaching  his    i 
destination,    Coknel   Macleod    stationed    his    I 
men,  amounting  to   720,   in  three  divisions, 
with  an  equal  nvmber  of  dragoons  and  artillery 
between  each.     One  of  these  he  disposed  on    i 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  another  in  the  centre, 
anil  the  third  u  pon  the  dry  canal. 

Meanwhile   the    enemy  was  meditating  an 
attack  on  the  position,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  while  numerous  detached  bodies  of 
their  cavalry  began   to    assemble   round   the    ! 
British  posts,  a  flotilla  of  about  70  djerms  or 
large  boats  full  of  troops  was  observed  slowly 
descending  the  Kile.     With  the  intention  of 
concentrating  liis  force,  and   of  retreating  if 
necessary   to    the   camp    at   Eosetta,   Colonel 
Macleod  proceeded  to  the  post  on  the  right, 
occupied  by  a  company  of  the  35th  and  the    ' 
Highland  grenadiers.     He  had  not,  however, 
suflicieut  time  to  accomplish  this   object,  as 
the  enemy  left  their  boats  with  great  rapidity;    | 
and   while   they  advanced    on   the   left    and    [ 
centre  posts,   their  cavalry,   with  a  body  of    ! 
Albanian  infantry,   surrounded   the   right  of    | 
the  position,  and  attacked  it  furiously  at  all     I 
points.     Colonel  Macleod  formed  his  men  into    ! 
a  square,  which,  for  a  long  time,  resisted  every 
effort  of  the  enemy.     Had  this  handful  of  men 
been  attacked  in  one  or  two  points  only,  thsy 
might  have  charged  the  enemy  ;  but  they  were 
so  completely  surrounded  that  they  could  not 
venture  to  charge  to  any  front  of  the  square, 
as  they  would  have  been  assailed  in  the  rear 
the  moment,  they  faced  round.     At  every  suc- 
cessive  charge    made    by   the    cavalry,    who 
attempted,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonets,  to  cut 
down  the  troops,  the  square  was  lessened,  the 
soldiers  closing  in  upon  the  vacancies  as  their 
comrades  fell.     These  attacks,  though  irregular, 
were  bold,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  the 
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assailants  biiidled  their  swords  proved  fatal  to 
the  British. 

This  unequal  contest  continued  till  Colonel 
Macleod  and  all  the  officers  and  men  were  killed, 
with  the  exception  of  Captain  Colin  Maokay 
of  the  7Sth  and  eleven  Highlanders,  and  as 
many  more  of  the  35th.i  With  this  small  band, 
Captain  Mackay,  who  was  severely  wounded, 
determined  to  make  a  desperate  push  to  join 
the  centre,  and  several  succeeded  in  the 
attempt ;  but  the  rest  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  Captain.  Maokay  received  two 
woimds,  and  was  about  reaching  the  post 
when  an  Arab  horseman  cut  at  his  neck  with 
such  force  that  his  head  would  have  been 
severed  from  his  body,  had  not  the  blow  been 
in  some  measure  neutralised  by  the  cape  of  his 
coat  and  a  stuffed  neckcloth.  The  sabre,  how- 
ever, cut  to  the  bone,  and  the  captain  fell  flat 
on  the  ground,  when  he  was  taken  up  by  Ser- 
geant (afterwards  Lieutenant)  Waters,  who 
alone  escaped  unhurt,  and  carried  by  him  to 
the  post. 

During  their  contest  with  the  right,  the 
enemy  made  little  exertions  against  the  other 
posts ;  but  when,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
first,  they  had  gained  aa  accession  of  disposable 
force,  they  made  a  warm  onset  on  the  centre. 
An  attempt  was  at  fu'st  made  to  oppose  them ; 

^  "  Sergeant  John  Macrae,  a  young  man,  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  but  of  good  size  and  strength 
of  arm,  showed  that  the  broadsword,  in  a  firm  hand, 
is  as  good  a  weapon  in  close  fighting  as  the  bayonet. 
If  the  first  push  of  the  bayonet  misses  its  aim,  or 
happens  to  be  parried,  it  is  not  easy  to  recover  the 
weapon  and  repeat  tile  thrust,  when  the  enemy  is  bold 
enough  to  stand  firm ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  tlie  sword, 
which  may  be  readily  withdrawn  from  its  blow,  wielded 
with  celerity,  and  directed  to  any  part  of  the  body, 
particularly  to  the  head  and  arms,  whilst  its  motions 
defend  the  person  using  it.  Macrae  killed  six  men, 
cutting  them  down  with  his  broadsword  (of  the  kind 
usually  worn  by  sergeants  of  Highland  corps),  when 
at  last  he  made  a  dash  out  of  the  ranks  on  a  Turk, 
whom  he  cut  down ;  but  as  he  was  returning  to  the 
square  he  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  behind,  his  head 
being  nearly  s{iUt  in  two  by  the  stroke  of  a  sabre. 
Lieutenant  Ohri.stopher  Macrae,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  having  brought  ei.ghteen  men  of  his  own 
name  to  the  regimeut  as  part  of  his  quota  of  recruits, 
for  an  ensigncy,  was  killed  in  this  afi'air,  with  six  of 
his  followers  and  namesakes,  besides  the  sergeant. 
On  the  passage  to  Lisbon  in  October  1S05,  the  same 
sergeant  came  to  me  one  evening  crying  like  a  child, 
and  complaining  that  the  ship's  cook  had  called  him 
English  names,  which  he  did  not  understand,  and 
thrown  some  fat  in  his  face.  Thus  a  lad  who,  in 
1805,  was  so  soft  and  so  childish,  displayed  in  1S07 
a  Courage  and  vigour  worthy  a  hero  of  Ossian." — 
&teviiiifa  SkeUhes. 


but  the  commanding  officer  soon  saw  that 
resistance  was  hopeless,  and  desirous  of  saving 
the  lives  of  his  men,  he  hung  out  a  white 
handkerchief  as  a  signal  of  surrender.  The 
firing  accordingly  ceased,  and  the  left,  following 
the  example  of  the  centre,  also  surrendered. 
A  general  scramble  of  a  most  extraordinary 
kind  now  ensued  amongst  the  Turks  for 
prisoners,  who,  according  to  their  custom, 
became  the  private  property  of  the  captors. 
In  this  melee  the  British  soldiers  were  pulled 
about  with  little  ceremony,  till  the  more  active 
amongst  the  Turkish  soldiery  had  secured 
their  prey,  after  which  they  were  marched  a 
little  distance  up  the  river,  where  the  captors 
were  paid  seven  dollars  for  every  prisoner  they 
had  taken.  Some  of  the  horsemen,  less  intent 
upon  prize-money  than  their  companions, 
amused  themselves  by  galloping  about,  each 
with  the  head  of  a  British  soldier  stuck  upon 
the  point  of  his  lance. 

When  General  Stewart  was  informed  of  the 
critical  situation  of  Colonel  Macleod's  detach- 
ment, he  marched  towards  Etko,  expecting 
that  it  would  retreat  in  that  direction ,  but 
not  falling  in  with  it  he  proceeded  to  El 
Hamet,  where,  on  his  arrival,  ho  learned  its 
unfortunate  fall.  With  a  force  so  much 
reduced  by  the  recent  disaster,  and  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  emboldened  by  success  and  daily 
increasing  in  numbers,  it  was  vain  to  think  of 
reducing  Eosetta,  and  therefore  General 
Stewart  determined  to  return  to  Alexandria. 
He  accordingly  commenced  his  retreat,  fol- 
lowed by  the  enemy,  who  sallied  out  from 
Kosetta ;  but  although  the  sandy  plain  over 
which  he  marched  was  peculiarly  favourable 
to  their  cavalry,  they  were  kept  in  effectual 
check  by  the  35th  and  the  78th.  No  further 
hostile  operations  were  attempted ;  and  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  sent  to  Cairo,  having 
been  released  by  capitulation,  the  whole  army 
embarked  for  SicQy  on  the  22nd  of  September. 

The  loss  of  the  7  8th  at  El  Hamet  was  1 .5  9  men, 
with  Lieut. -Colonel Patrick  Macleod,  younger  ot 
Geanies,  Lieutenants  WUliam  Mackenzie  Dick, 
Christopher  Macrae,  and  Archibald  Christie, 
killed.  The  officers  taken  prisoners  were 
Captain  Colin  Campbell  Mackay  (severely 
wounded).  Lieutenants  John  Matheson,  Mai 
colm  Macgregor,  Alexander  Gallic,  P.  Eyrie 
4n 
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and  Joseph  Gregory  (wounded),  with  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Alexander  Leslie. 

"  The  death  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Macleod  was 
sincerely  regetted  by  the  battalion  wliich  he 
Lad  hitherto  commanded  since  its  formation, 
and  confirmed  by  his  own  example.  He  ever 
laboured  to  render  the  relative  duties  of 
officers  and  men  merely  habitual;  his  chief 
object  was  to  establish  a  high  character  to  his 
corps,  and  those  common  interests  by  which 
he    found    means    to    unite   every    individual. 


Colonel  Patrick  Macleod  of  Geanies. 

From  the  original  Painting  by  Rartum,  in  possession  < 

Colin  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Portmore. 

The  regiment  still  embraces  his  memory, 
■which,  combined  with  every  pleasing  retrospect 
to  our  little  history,  shall  long  be  cherished 
amongst  us  with  feelings  of  fraternal  attach- 
ment and  sincere  respect."^ 

After  returning  to  Sicily,  the  78th  joined 
an  expedition  under  Sir  John  Moore,  intended 
for  Lisbon ;  but  the  regiment  was  withdrawn, 
and  ordered  to  England,  where  it  landed,  and 
was  marched  to  Canterbury  in  the  spring  of 
1808. 


's,  Id  Battalion.     He  was  succeeded  in 
command  by  Lieut.  -Colonel  John  Macleod. 


About  this  time  several  changes  took  place 
amongst  the  field-officers  of  the  regimemt. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hercules  Scott  of  the  lat 
battalion  was  removed  to  the  103d  Regiment, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Major  John  Macleod 
from  the  55th.  Major  David  Stewart  waa 
promoted  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the 
Royal  West  India  Rangers,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Major  Robert  Hamilton  from  the  79th 
Highlanders. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  regiment  to 
England,  it  obtained  a  considerable 
accession  of  recruits  raised  from  seve- 
ral Scotch  militia  regiments,  chiefly 
from   that  of  Perthshire,  by  Major 
David  Stewart,  who,  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  received  at  ]\Iaida,  had 
been  obliged  to  -return  to  Scotland. 
A  detachment  of  400  men,  including 
350    of   the   newly-raised    men  (of 
whom  280  were   six  feet  in  height 
and  upwards,  and  of  a  proportionate 
strength  of  limb    and  person),  waa 
drafted  to  reinforce  the  second  bat- 
talion in  India,  The  remainder  of  the 
second  battalion  was  then  removed 
from    Little    Hampton,    in    Sussex, 
where  they  had  been  for  a  short  timft 
quartered,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
they  remained  till  August  1809,  when 
a    detachment    of   370    men,    mth 
officers   and    non-commissioned    of- 
ficers, was  sent  on  the  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Walcheren,  being  in- 
corporated   with   a    battalion    com- 
manded   by  the   Honourable    Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cochrane.     The  men 
suffered  greatly  from  fever  and  ague, 
which   affected   the   rest  of  the    troops,  and 
were  so  emaciated  that  they  did  not   recover 
their   usual   strength  till  the  following  year. 
Another  draft  of  all  the  men  fit  for  service  in 
India  was  made  in  1810,  and  joined  the  first 
battalion  at  Goa  on  the  eve  of  the  departure 
of  the  expedition  against  Batavia  in  1811. 

Lieut. -General  IMackenzie-Eraser  had  had  tha 
command  of  a  division  in  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  but  the  fever  spared  neither  rank 
nor  age,  and  the  gallant  and  veteran  colons 
of  the  Ross-shire  Buffs  was  struck  down,  and 
expired,   to    the   inexpressible    grief    of  the 
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regiment,  with  which  he  had  been  connected 
since  it  was  first  raised.  "  'Twas  now  that  we 
were  doomed  to  sustain  a  loss,  which  was 
keenly  felt  by  every  rank,  in  the  death  of 
Lieut.-Geueral  Mackenzie-Fraser,  adored  in  our 
first  battalion,  to  whom  his  virtues  were  more 
particularly  known ;  the  same  manifest  quali- 
ties could  not  fail  to  have  endeared  him  to 
every  member  of  the  second,  and  to  draw  from 
it  a  genuine  tribute  of  heart-felt  regret,  whilst 
it  mingles  with  the  public  voice  its  filial  homage 
to  the  memory  of  such  uncommon  worth. 
Individually  we  lament  the  departure  of  a 
father  and  a  friend — as  a  regiment  wo  would 
weep  over  the  ashes  of  the  most  boloveil  of 
colonels  !  Although  the  undeviating  advocate 
of  discipline  and  good  order,  never  did  the 
star  of  rank  impose  a  humiliating  deference 
upon  those  whose  affection  and  esteem  he 
never  failed  to  secure  by  his  boundless  bene- 
volence and  gentle  manners.  To  indulge  in 
tliis  heart-felt  eulogy  is  not  peculiarly  our 
province — his  country  has  already  weighed  his 
value  —  and  in  its  acknowledgments  he  has 
amply  received  what  was  ever  the  proudest 
meed  of  his  soul."^ 

Lieut.-General  Sir  .James  Craig  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  regiment  on  the  15th  of 
September  1809,  and  on  his  death,  about 
eighteen  months  afterwards,  the  colonelcy  was 
conferred  on  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  the  same  day  that  it 
landed,  the  78th  marched  to  Oudenbosch,  the 
head-quarters  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham,*  and  his 
force  of  8000  men,  and  the  following  day 
proceeded  to  Eosendaal,  and  thence  to  Calmp- 
thout.  General  Bidow  had  established  his 
headquarters  at  Breda,  and  the  object  of  the 
allied  commanders  was  the  investiture  and 
reduction  of  Antwerp,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  docks  and  shipping.  On  the  12th  Colonel 
Macleod  was  ordered  to  march,  so  as  to  come 
up  with  the  division  of  Major-General  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  then  moving  upon  Capelle,  and 
arrived  just  before  dark,  when,  notwithstand- 
ing a  most  fatiguing  day's  march,  it  was 
found  that  only  three  men  had  fallen  out. 
On  the  13lh  the  division  was  under  arms  an 


'  Records,  id  Battalim. 

'  The  victor  of  Barossa,  .ifterwards  Lord  Lynedoch. 


hour  before  daylight,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  Colonel  John  Macleod  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  25th  (2nd  battalion),  33rd,  56th, 
and  78th,  when  the  command  of  the  latter  regi- 
ment devolved  on  Lieut. -Colonel  Lindsay. 
The  divisions  of  Majors-General  Kenneth 
Mackenzie  and  Cooke,  with  their  guns,  were 
put  in  motion  about  8  o'clock,  on  the  road  to 
Eeckeren,  with  the  intention  of  feeling  the 
environs  of  Antwerp,  and  reconnoitring  the 
position  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  in  conjunction 
with  the  advance  of  General  BiUow's  corps. 
It  was  deemed  necessary  for  this  purpose  to 
dispossess  the  enemy  of  the  village  of  Merxem, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  outworks, 
and  this  service  was  confided  by  Major-General 
Mackenzie  to  Colonel  Macleod. 

The  78th,  previously  the  left  centre  battalion 
of  the  brigade,  was  now  brought  to  the  front, 
by  the  special  order  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham  ; 
and  its  light  company,  together  with  that  of  the 
95th  (rifle  regiment),  commenced  skirmishing 
with  the  enemy  among  the  hedges  and  thick 
underwood  in  advance,  and  to  the  left  of  the 
road.  The  regiment  then  moved  forward  in 
oblique  Echelon  through  the  fields  on  the  right, 
and  formed  line  on  the  leading  division,  lu 
advancing  it  became  exposed  to  the  fire  of  tho 
enemy's  sharp-shooters,  who  were  firing  from 
behind  the  hedges  in  front,  the  light  companies 
of  the  78th  and  95th,  having  uncovered  to  the 
left  when  the  line  moved  forward.  It,  however, 
wisely  reserved  its  fire,  as  it  would  have  had 
but  little  effect  from  the  formation  of  the 
ground,  which  was  completely  intersected 
with  hedges  and  frozen  ditches ;  but  a  full  view 
of  the  enemy  was  shortly  after  obtained  in  a 
small  field  close  to  the  village.  They  appeared 
to  be  numerous,  but  retired  before  the  fire  of 
the  78th,  which  now  opened  and  appeared  to  gall 
them  very  much.  Colonel  Macleod,  seeing  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  assault,  ordered  up  the 
Highlanders,  who,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, rushed  forward  at  the  charge,  and  falling 
upon  the  enemy,  drove  them  through  and 
beyond  the  village.  The  light  company  had 
crossed  the  Breda  Chauss^e  (which  intersected 
the  advance  of  the  battalion,  and  forms  the 
principle  street  of  the  village),  and  making  a 
detour  round  that  part  of  the  village  beyond 
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it,  swept  eFerytbing  before  it,  and  came  up  on 
the  flank  of  the  battalion,  which  had  an-ived 
on  the  Antwerp  side.  "  Every  appearance  at 
the  time,  and  subsequent  accounts  from  sources 
likely  to  be  correct,  give  reason  to  believe  that 
there  were  upwards  of  3000  men  (the  French 
themselves  admit  of  4  battalions),  put  to  the 
most  shameful  flight  by  the  78th,  not  quite 
300  men,  and  about  40  riflemen ;  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  panic  struck  that  day  into  the 
garrison  of  Antwerp  prevented  any  subsequent 
sortie  from  the  garrLson  tUl  the  day  it  was 
given  up." 

In  their  determined  andsteady  onslaught,  the 
78th  was  exposed  on  both  flanks  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  who  were  posted  in  houses  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  village,  and  had 
the  regiment  hesitated  iu  its  movements,  their 
lossmusthavebeen  very  severe ;  butthe  rapidity 
with  which  they  carried  out  their  orders  en- 
sured success  with  a  comparatively  small  loss. 
The  enemy  left  a  large  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  street,  and  the  regiment  took 
25  prisoners.  Among  the  dead  was  found 
the  body  of  the  French  G6n6ral-de-division, 
Avy,  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  ofiicer. 
The  loss  of  the  regiment  in  killed  was  Ensign 
James  Ormsby,  who  carried  the  regimental 
colour,  with  nine  rank  and  file  left  on  the 
field ;  Lieutenant  William  Mackenzie,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  through  the  body,  and  died 
next  morning  upon  the  waggons,  going  to 
Calmpthout.  Colonel  Macleod  was  very  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  arm ;  and  Captain 
Sime  and  Lieutenants  Bath  and  Chisholm 
were  also  severely  wounded.  Lieutenant 
Mackenzie  was  extremely  regretted  by  his 
brother  ofiicers,  as  lio  was  a  young  man  of  a 
clear  and  strong  mind,  and  a  most  promising 
officer. 

His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  in  a 
general  order  of  January  13th,  spoke  of  the 
conduct  of  the  7Sth  and  other  regiments  en- 
gaged in  the  highest  terms.  "No  veteran 
troops,"  he  said, "  ever  behaved  better  than  these 
men,  who  met  the  enemy  the  first  time,  and 
whose  discipline  and  gallantry  reflect  greatcredit 
on  themselves  and  their  officers." 

This  was  the  only  enterprise  in  wliich  the 
Highlanders  were  engaged  in  the  Netherlands. 
Their  duties,  until  the  return  of  the  battalion 


to  Scotland  in  1816,  were  confined  to  the 
ordinary  details  of  garrison  duty  at  Brussels, 
Nieuwpoort,  and  other  places. 

In  the  month  of  March  1815,  when  in  daily 
expectation  of  returning  to  England,  accounts 
were  received  of  the  change  of  atJairs  in  France. 
Napoleon  had  returned  from  Elba,  the  Bour- 
bons had  fled,  and  the  hundred  days  had 
commenced.  Orders  were  therefore  issued  im- 
mediately for  the  army  to  be  in  readiness  to 
take  the  field. 

Nieuwpoort,  a  garrison  town,  nine  miles  from 
Ostend,  and  regarded  as  a  frontier  fortress, 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  a  state  of  dila- 
pidation when  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  since  it  had  come  into  the  possession  ol 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  they  had 
done  nothing  towards  placing  it  in  an  efficient 
state  for  defence.  A  company  of  German 
artillery,  with  some  guns  and  stores,  was  sent 
there  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  the  2nd  bat- 
talion of  the  78th,  mustering  about  250  effec- 
tive men,  followed  on  the  22nd,  when  the 
garrison  was  placed  under  the  command  ol 
Colonel  Macleod.  Little  respite  from  duty  oi 
labour  was  to  be  expected  until  the  place  was 
put  out  of  all  danger  of  being  taken  by  a 
coup-de-main.  On  the  24th  the  garrison  was 
augmented  by  a  Hanoverian  battalion,  of 
between  500  and  600  men,  and  the  works 
progressed  so  quickly,  that  they  were  com- 
pleted and  inspected  by  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  on  the  17th  of  April.  At  this 
time  the  battalion  was  the  least  effective 
British  regiment  in  the  Netherlands  in  point 
of  numbers,  and  when  the  army  commenced 
its  operations,  it  was  so  much  further  reduced 
by  the  mihealthiness  of  its  station,  as  to  have 
70,  80,  and  finally  100  men  totally  disabled 
by  ague.  It  was  therefore,  unhappily,  con- 
demned to  the  daily  routine  of  garrison  duty 
and  labour,  and  did  not  share  in  that  glorious 
campaign  which  culminated  in  the  victory  of 
Waterloo. 

After  repeated  representations  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  extreme  unhealthiuess  of  their 
quarters,  and  the  alarming  increase  of  the 
numbers  on  the  sick  list,  the  matter  happened 
to  come  to  the  ears  of  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  when  His  Grace  ordered  the  immediate 
removal    of  the  78th    to  Brussels.     Here  it 
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remained  for  more  than  three  months.  During 
its  former  stay  it  had  greatly  ingratiated  itself 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  soon  as  the  rumour  of  its  departure 
was  circulated  among  them,  they  did  all  they 
could  to  have  the  order  rescinded.  Failing 
this,  the  5 [ay or  of  the  city  was  called  upon  to 
inake,in  theirname,  the  followingdeclaration : — 
"  As  Mayor  of  Brussels,  I  have  pleasure  in 
declaring  that  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  -who 
■were  garrisoned  in  the  city  during  the  years 
1814  and  1815,  called  forth  the  attachment 
and  esteem  of  all  by  the  mildness  and  suavity 
of  their  manners  and  excellent  conduct,  inso- 
much that  a  representation  was  made  to  me 
by  the  inhabitants,  requesting  me  to  endeavour 
to  detain  the  78th  regiment  of  Scotchmen  in 
the  town,  and  to  prevent  their  being  replaced 
by  other  troops." 

Brussels  was  the  last  quarters  of  the  battalion 
before  its  return  home,  but  the  same  spirit  as 
that  breathed  in  the  above  testimony  had  been 
apparent  in  every  part  of  the  country.  In  no 
town  was  the  regiment  stationed  where  the 
inhabitants  did  not  hail  its  advent  with  plea- 
sure, and  witness  its  departure  with  regret. 

"  This  battalion  was  no  more  employed 
except  on  garrison  duties,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  men  conducted  themselves  so  as  to 
secure  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  Flanders^ 
as  their  countrymen  of  the  Black  Watch  had 
done  seventy  years  before.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe,  at  such  distant  periods,  the  simi- 
larity of  character  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
feelings  of  respect  on  the  other.  In  examining 
the  notices  of  what  passed  in  1744  and  1745, 
we  find  that  an  inhabitant  of  Flanders  was 
happy  to  have  a  Highlander  quartered  in  his 
house,  as  he  was  not  only  kind  and  peaceable 
in  his  own  demeanour,  but  protected  his  host 
from  the  depredations  and  rudeness  of  others. 
We  find  also  that  in  Germany,  in  1761  and 
1762,  in  regard  to  Keith's  Highlanders,  much 
was  said  of  "  the  kindness  of  their  dispositions 
in  everything,  for  the  boors  were  much  better 
treated  by  those  savageis,  than  by  the  polished 
French  and  English."  Wlien  such  accounts 
are  read  'fend  compared  with  those  of  what 
passed  in  1814  and  1815,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  "they  were  kind  as  well  as  brave" — 
"  enfans    de    la    famUle"  —  "Lions    in   the 


field,  and  lambs  in  the  house ; "  —  when 
these  accounts  of  remote  and  recent  periods 
are  compared,  they  display  a  steadiness  of 
principle  not  proceeding  from  accidental  occur- 
rences, but  the  result  of  natural  dispositions 
originally  humane  and  honourable. 

"  It  is  only  Justice  to  mention,  that  it  was 
the  conduct  of  this  battalion,  for  eighteen 
months  previous  to  June  1815,  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  favourable  impression  in 
the  Netherlands,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
42nd,  and  the  other  Highland  regiments  who 
had  arrived  only  just  previous  to  the  battle  of 
AVaterloo,  so  that  little  could  have  been  known 
to  the  Flemish  of  what  their  conduct  in  quarters 
might  prove.  Enough  was  known,  however, 
to  cause  a  competition  among  the  inhabitants 
who  should  receive  them  into  their  houses."* 

On  the  24th  of  December,  orders  had  been 
received  to  reduce  the  regiment  by  four  com- 
panies, and  the  supernumerary  officers  had  pro- 
ceeded home. 

The  si.x  remaining  companies  marched  from 
Brussels,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1816,  to 
Ostend,  where  they  embarked  for  England, 
three  companies  sailing  on  the  10th,  and 
three  on  the  11th.  The  right  wing  landed 
at  Ramsgate  on  the  r2th,  and  was  ordered 
to  march  immediately  to  Deal  Barracks.  The 
left  wing  arrived  at  Ramsgate  on  the  16th, 
and  was  forwarded  to  Canterbury,  where  it 
was  joined  by  the  right  wing  next  day. 

Major-General  Sir  George  Cooke,  K.C.B., 
having  been  ordered  to  inspect  the  regiment, 
and  report  upon  the  number  of  men  fit  for 
service  in  India,  and  those  to  be  discharged  or 
placed  in  veteran  battalions,  found  30  sergeants, 
9  drummers,  and  253  rank  and  file  fit  for 
Indian  service;  and  this  being  reported  to  the 
Horse  Guards,  the  men  were  ordered  to  be 
held  in  readiness  for  embarkation,  to  join  the 
1st  battalion. 

An  order  for  reducing  the  2nd  battalion 
was  received  from  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
carried  into  effect  on  the  29th  of  February 
1816,  the  effective  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  being  transferred  to  the  1st  battalion. 
The  colours  of  the  regiment  were  presented 
to  Colonel  Macleod  by  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty 

'  Stewart  3  Sketc/ica. 
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the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  to  be  by  him  pre- 
served as  "  a  pledge  of  the  mutual  attachment 
^yhich  subsisted  between  himself  and  the 
battalion." 

To  tlie  records  of  the  2nd  battalion  Colonel 
Macleod  appended  the  following  remarks : — 

"  Colonel  Macleod,  in  reading  over  the  history 
of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  78th  Eegiment, 
and  considering  its  progress  and  termination 
under  such  happy  circumstances,  woiild  do 
violence  to  his  own  feelings  did  ho  not  subjoin 
his  testimony  to  the  interesting  narrative  in 
which  he  bore  his  share  for  nine  years  of  the 
period.  Were  he  capable  of  doing  justice  to 
his  sentiments  on  a  review  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  period  of  his  services  in  the  battalion, 
those  results  from  the  grateful  and  best  feehngs 
of  his  heart  must  render  the  expression  of 
them  impracticable. 

"  To  record  the  merits  of  all  the  officers 
that  served  under  him  would  bo  unavailing, 
but  he  wiU  sum  up  with  an  assertion,  that 
no  commanding  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service 
has  the  pride  to  boast  of  never  having  for 
nine  years  found  it  necessary  to  place  an  officer 
under  arrest ;  that  no  regulation  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  army  had  ever  been  violated, 
and  that  in  every  instance  the  rules  of  good 
breeding  regulated  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  officer  and  the  gentleman  ;  he  never 
witnessed  a  dispute  at  the  mess-table,  nor 
ever  heard  of  a  quarrel  from  it :  with  what 
pleasure  must  he  ever  meet  those  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  his  personal  comforts  as  a 
friend,  and  pride  as  an  officer. 

"  To  the  conduct  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  his  exultation  is  equally  due 
in  their  degree ;  their  order  and  discipline  on 
every  occasion  attracted  the  notice  and  appro- 
bation of  general  officers  and  inhabitants  in 
quarters,  and  their  marked  admiration  in  the 
field.  For  their  individual  and  collective 
attachment  to  him,  he  must  ever  consider 
them  the  dutiful  children  of  a  fond  parent.  .  . 

"  As  a  lasting  testimony  of  his  approbation, 
and  thanks  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Lindsay,  ]\Iajor 
Macpherson,  Major  Colin  Mackay,  Lieut,  and 
Adjutant  Smith,Lieut.Chisholm,  Quartermaster 
Gunn,  and  Surgeon  Munro,  the  field  officers 
and  staff  who  so  ably  assisted  him  in  the 
more  immediate  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the 


concluding  services  of  the  battalion,  he  desires 
that  their  names,  as  well  as  that  of  every  officer 
composing  the  battalion,  may  bo  inserted  in 
this  conclusion  of  the  narrative.  He  will 
retain  a  copy  of  it  to  remind  him  of  those 
who  have  been  his  faithful  friends,  his  valu- 
able associates,  and  sharers  in  his  everlasting 
esteem." 

The  reduction  having  been  carried  into 
eflect,  and  the  claims  of  the  men  to  be  dis- 
charged settled,  the  depot  proceeded  to  Aber- 
deen, where  it  remained  quartered  tUl  July 
1817,  when  it  was  joined  by  the  1st  battahon 
newly  returned  from  Lidia,  and  the  two 
battaHons  of  the  78th  were  once  more  consoli- 
dated- 

On  the  13th  of  July  1817,  the  1st  battahon 
lauded  at  Aberdeen,  and  marched  into  barracka 
occupied  by  the  d6p6t  of  the  2ud  battalion, 
with  which  it  was  immediately  amalgamated, 
and  the  regiment  has  since  remained  as  a  single 
battahon.  The  regiment,  now  consisting  of 
638  rank  and  file,  maintained  its  headquarters 
at  Aberdeen,  with  detachments  at  Perth,  and 
Forts  George,  WiUiam,  and  Augustus.^ 

Having  received  a  route  for  Ireland,  the 
headquarters  marched  from  Aberdeen  on  the 
31st  of  October,  embarked  at  Port  Patrick  on 
the  22nd  of  November,  and  a  few  hours  later 
landed  at  Donaghadee.  Thence  the  regiment 
proceeded  to  Belfast,  and  having  there  received 
orders  for  Mullingar,  it  marched  thither,  and 
arrived  at  its  destination  on  the  3rd  of 
December ;  headquarters  and  four  companies 
remained  at  Mullingar,  and  the  remaining  five 
(the  5th  company  being  still  in  India),  under 
Lieut.-Colonel  Lindsay,  proceeded  to  Tullamore, 
two  small  detachments  being  sent  to  BaUy- 
mahon  and  Longford. 

We  need  not  follow  the  movements  of  the 
78th  during  its  stay  in  Ireland  for  nearly 
nine  years,  during  which  time  it  was  brokea 
up  into  numerous  detachments,  stationed  at 
various  small  towns  throughout  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  check  the  many 
disturbers  of  the  peace  with  whom  the  country 
was  at  this  period  infested.  Wherever  the 
regiment  was   stationed  while   in  I?eland   at 

•  At  these  stations  the  regiment  was  inspected,  snd 
most  favourably  reported  upon,  by  Major-General 
Hope. 
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this  time,  it  invariably  won  the  good-will  and 
respect  of  the  magistrates  and  people.  When 
about  to  leave  MuUingar,  in  June  1S19,  an 
extremely  flattering  series  of  resolutions  was 
sent  to  Colonel  Macleod  by  a  meeting  of 
magistrates  and  gentlemen  held  at  Trim." 

In  October  1818  the  Highland  Society  of 
London  presented  to  the  regiment  twenty- 
five  copies  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian  in  Gajjlic, 
"  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  regiment  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
judge  most  expedient,  and  as  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  views  of  the  Society."  At 
the  same  time  the  secretary  of  the  Highland 
Society  conveyed  the  hign  respect  which  the 
Society  entertained  "for  that  national  and  dis- 
tinguished corps  and  the  wish  on  their  part  that 
it  may  long  continue  to  cherish,  as  it  now  does, 
the  noble  sentiments  of  the  patriotic  Ossian." 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  these  sentiments 
were  warmly  reciprocated  by  Colonel  Macleod, 
who  then  commanded  the  78th.  About  a  year 
after  this,  in  September  1819,  Colonel  Macleod 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  regiment 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lindsay,  who,  on  the 
redaction  of  the  establishment  of  the  regiment 
in  September  1818,  had  been  placed  on  half- 
pay. 

The  regiment  was  reviewed  by  the  Eight 
Honourable  Sir  David  Baird,  Commander  of 
the  Forces,^  on  the  24th  of  July,  when  its 
appearance  and  steadiness  called  forth  his 
highest  approbation. 

On  the  11th  of  August  1822,  Lieutenant- 
GeneralSir  Samuel  Auchmut}%  G.C.B.,  colonel 
of  the  regiment,  died  in  Dublin,  having  been, 
a  short  time  previously,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  regiment  by  Major-General  Sir 
Edward  Barnes,  K.C.B. 

When  the  regiment  left  Kilkenny  forDublin, 
in  August  1824,  a  letter  was  received  from 
the  grand  jury  of  the  county  Kilkenny, 
expressive  of  their  high  sense  of  the  good 
conduct  of  the  regiment  during  its  stay  of  two 
jears  and  a  half  in  that  county,  and  of  their 
satisfaction  at  the  unanimity  which  had  at  all 
tames  prevailed  between  them  and  the  inhabi- 

'  His  portrait  will  be  found  on  page  iS2,  toI.  ii 


tants.  The  regiment  would  have  changed  its 
station  the  preceding  year,  but  was  allowed  tc 
remain  at  the  particular  request  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  county.  Lieut.-Colonel  Lindsay 
was  appointed  a  magistrate  of  the  counties  of 
Kilkenny  and  Carlow,  and  Captain  Lardy  a 
magistrate  of  Carlow. 

On  the  13th  of  January  1826,  the  regiment 
moved  from  Fermoy  to  Cork.  Orders  were 
received  on  the  26th  of  January  for  the  regi- 
ment to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  embark  for 
Ceylon,  in  consequence  of  which  four  service 
companies  and  six  d^pot  companies  were  im- 
mediately formed.  On  the  7th  of  March  new 
arms  were  issued  to  the  six  service  companies, 
and  a  selection  of  the  old  ones  made  for  the 
depot.  The  old  arms  had  been  in  possession 
more  than  nine  years,  but  not  having  been 
originally  good,  were  considered  unfit  to  be 
taken  to  a  foreign  station.  Some  of  the  arms 
issued  as  new  had  been  previously  for  a  short 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  42nd  High- 
landers. 

The  service  companies  of  the  regiment  em- 
barked at  the  Cove  of  Cork  on  board  three 
ships,  which  sailed  together  on  the  morning  of 
the  23rd  of  April,  and  arrived  at  Colombo  on 
the  9th,  the  Nth,  and  the  28th  of  August 
respectively,  after  a  favourable  passage. 

The  regiment  remained  in  garrison  at  Co- 
lombo, from  its  disembarkation  until  the  2nd 
of  October  1828,  when  the  first  division  marched 
for  Kandy. 

"  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  officers 
of  the  regiment,  to  receive  from  the  officers  of 
the  civil  service  their  testimony  to  the  good 
conduct  of  the  men,  that  during  nearly  three 
years'  residence  in  Kandy  no  complaint  had 
ever  been  made  of  ill  treatment  or  injustice  by 
them  to  any  of  the  natives." 

On  the  2nd  of  August  1831,  the  regiment  re- 
ceived routes  for  four  companies  to  Trincomalee, 
and  to  Galle.  The  companies  for  Trincomalee, 
with  the  headquarters,  disembarked  at  their 
destination  on  the  22nd  of  August. 

A  year  after  its  arrival  the  station  was 
attacked  by  cholera  in  its  most  malignant  form, 
and  the  regiment  suffered  severely. 

The  crisis  of  the  disease,  both  in  the  fort 
and  in  the  hulk,  was  from  the  night  of  the 
22nd  to  that  of  the  24th ;  in  these  48  hours 
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25  men  died.  The  cases  after  that  became 
gradually  fewer  and  less  virulent,  and,  by  the 
2nd  of  November,  the  disease  may  be  said  to 
have  entirely  left  the  fort,  though  it  continued 
to  rage  among  the  natives  outside  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  longer.  Altogether,  in  the  78th, 
there  were  attacked  132  men,  10  women,  and 
3  children,  and  of  these  there  died  56  men, 
2  women,  and  1  child. 

The  regiment,  after  this  lamentable  visita- 
tion, became  tolerably  healthy,  and  continued 
so  during  the  remainder  of  its  stay  at  Trin- 
comalee ;  it  returned  to  Colombo  in  October 
and  November  1834,  and  remained  there  until 
September  1835, when  it  was  ordered  to  Kandy. 

Colonel  Lindsay  having  embarked  on  leave 
of  absence  to  England  on  the  11th  of  April 
1836,  the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved 
on  Major  Douglas,  who  eventually  succeeded 
to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy,  on  Colonel  Lindsay 
selling  out  in  April  1837. 

The  regiment  remained  in  Kandy,  detaching 
a  company  to  Nuwera  EUia,  until  the  orders 
were  received  for  its  return  to  England  on  the 
28th  of  March  1837  ;  and  on  the  1st  and  3rd 
of  August  it  marched  in  two  divisions  to  Co- 
lombo. At  the  different  inspections,  Sir  John 
Wilson,  the  Major-General  commanding,  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  mth  the  general  appear- 
ance and  conduct  of  the  regiment,  and  previous 
to  the  embarkation  on  its  return  to  England, 
he  issued  an  order  conveying  the  high  opinion 
he  had  formed  of  officers  and  men  during  their 
service  in  Ceylon. 

Two  companies  had  embarked  on  hoard  the 
"Numa"  transport  on  the  15th  of  May,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  September  following  the  head- 
quarters embarked  on  board  the  "Barossa" 
transport,  and  sailed  next  day. 

The  deaths  which  took  place  during  the 
service  of  the  regiment  in  Ceylon  were — Cap- 
tains Macleod  and  Lardy,  Paymaster  Chisholm, 
and  Assistant-Surgeon  Duncan,  with  295  men. 
Detachments  had  been  received  at  various 
periods,  but  of  the  original  number  embarked 
from  England,  1  field  officer,  2  captains,  1 
subaltern,  2  regimental  staff,  3  sergeants,  4 
drummers,  and  208  rank  and  file  returned. 
The  total  strength  of  the  regiment  on  embarka- 
tion for  England  was  — 1  lieutenant-colonel, 
5  captains,   9   subalterns,   3    regimental  staff. 


30  sergeants,  10  drummers,  and  363  rank  and 
file. 

The  headquarters  landed  at  Limerick  on 
the  9th  of  February  1838.  The  division  in 
the  "Numa"  transport  had  previously  landed 
at  the  same  place  in  November  1837,  both 
vessels  having  been  driven  into  the  Shannon 
by  stress  of  weather  and  shortness  of  provi- 
sions. In  the  headquarters'  ship,  owing  to  its 
being  later  in  the  season,  the  officers  and  men 
suffered  more  severely  from  the  intense  cold 
and  wet. 

The  detachment  in  the  "  Numa  "  transport, 
after  landing,  had  joined  the  d^pot  at  Cork, 
and  the  headquarters,  after  remaining  three 
weeks  in  Limerick  to  recover  from  the  general 
debility  occasioned  by  their  late  sufferings, 
marched  to  Buttevant,  where  the  service  and 
depot  companies  were  reunited. 

The  regiment  brought  home  a  young  ele- 
phant (an  elephant  being  the  regimental  badge), 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  officers  in 
Kandy  by  Major  Firebrace  of  the  58th,  and 
which  had  been  trained  to  march  at  the  head 
of  the  band. 

Orders  having  been  given  to  permit  volun- 
teers to  be  transferred  to  the  71st,  85th,  and 
93rd  Regiments,  to  complete  these  corps  pre- 
vious to  their  embarking  for  America,  23  men 
volunteered  to  the  71st,  and  38  to  the  85th; 
28  men  were  discharged  as  unfit  for  further 
service,  thus  leaving  the  regiment  183  below 
its  establishment. 

The  regiment  having  been  ordered  to  Glas- 
gow, embarked  in  steamers  at  Cork,  and  lauded 
in  two  divisions  on  the  8th  of  June  1838.  In 
Glasgow  it  remained  until  August  1839,  when  i 
it  was  ordered  to  Edinburgh.  The  establish- 
ment had  been  completed  in  June,  and  in 
August  the  order  for  augmenting  regiments  to 
800  ranlc  and  file  was  promulgated,  when  the 
regiment  recommenced  recruiting,  and  finally 
completed  its  number  in  January  1840. 

On  the  1 7th  of  July  the  regiment  embarked 
at  Glasgow  for  Liverpool,  whore  it  arrived  on 
the  22nd.  Headquarters  were  at  Burnley, 
and  detachments  were  sent  out  to  various 
places. 

The  regiment  remained  thus  detached,  in 
consequence  of  disturbances  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  manufacturing  to'svns  of  Lancit 
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shire,  uutil  the  23rd  of  June  1841,  when  it 
was  moved  to  Manchester.  This  was  tlie  first 
time  the  regiment  had  been  together  since  its 
return  from  Ceylon.  It  left  Manchester  for 
Dublin  on  the  19  th  of  November,  and  on  the 
1st  of  April  1842,  it  re-embarked  for  Liver- 
pool, and  proceeded  by  train  to  Canterbury, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  8th,  having  been 
ordered  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  for  India. 
Volunteers  were  received  from  the  72nd,  79th, 
92nd,  and  93rd  Highlanders,  and  from  the  55th 
Kegiment.  The  embarkation,  on  board  six 
ships,  was  very  hurried,  owing  to  the  disastrous 
news  received  from  India. 

The  elephant,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Ceylon,  was  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  previous  to  the  regiment  leaving 
Duhhn. 

The  78th  sailed  from  Gravesend  about 
the  end  of  May,  in  various  ships,  and  had 
arrived  in  Bombay  by  the  30th  of  July,  with 
the  exception  of  the  "  Lord  Lynedoch,"  which 
did  not  arrive  until  a  month  after.  The 
regiment  landed  at  Panwel,  en  route  for 
Poonah,  marching  by  the  same  road  that  it 
took  in  1803,  when  proceeding  to  reinstate 
the  Peishwah  on  his  musnud. 

The  regiment  was  quartered  in  Poonah  until 
the  7th  of  April  1843,  when  it  was  ordered  to 
Sindh.  The  riglit  wing  marched  on  the  7th. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Douglas  being  ordered  on 
special  duty  to  Sindh,  the  command  of  the 
regiment  was  taken  over  by  Major  Forbes. 
After  several  contradictory  orders,  a  final  order 
was  received  at  Kliandallah,  to  leave  the  families 
and  heavy  baggage,  and  embark  immediately 
at  Panwel  for  Kurrachee.  There  the  head- 
quarters and  five  companies  landed  on  the 
20th  of  JIay.  The  left  wing  having  joined 
from  Bombay  after  the  rains,  the  regiment 
marched  for  Sukhur  in  two  divisions.  There 
was  no  beaten  track,  and  native  guides  were 
procured  to  lead  the  column,  but  even  these 
frequently  went  astray.  The  march  was 
sometimes  through  dreary  wastes  of  heavy  sand, 
dotted  with  the  cactus  and  other  bushes,  and 
at  other  times  through  the  dry  bed  of  a  river. 
Frequently,  when  the  regiment  halted,  there 
was  no  sign  of  water  to  be  seen,  but  by 
digging  a  few  feet  down,  in  certain  spots, 
the  water  would  suddenly  well  up,  and  in  a 


short  time  form  a  little  pond.  The  water 
would  subside  again  after  some  hours,  but 
men,  camp  followers,  and  cattle,  received  their 
supply,  and  the  skins  and  other  vessels  would 
meanwhile  be  fiUed.  The  regiment  marched 
into  Sukhur  apparently  in  excellent  health, 
but  disease  must  have  been  contracted  on  the 
way  up,  when  passing  through  swampy  tracts 
where  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  engendered 
malaria. 

"The  excitement  of  the  march  kept  the 
scourge  from  showing  itself,  but  no  sooner  ha<< 
the  men  settled  in  their  barracks  than  a  mos* 
virulent  fever  broke  out,  which  continued, 
without  cessation,  throughout  the  stay  of  the 
regiment.  Some  lingered  for  weeks,  some  for 
days.  It  was  not  unfrequent  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  a  man  to  whom  one  had  spoken  but 
half  an  hour  previously.  The  hospital,  a  large 
one,  was  of  course  filled  at  once ;  some  of  the 
barrack-rooms  were  converted  into  wards,  and 
at  one  time  there  were  upwards  of  800  men 
under  treatment.  Some  hundreds  of  the  less 
dangerously  affected  were  marched  about,  a 
few  paces,  morning  and  evening,  in  hopes  that 
by  their  being  called  '  convalescent,'  the 
mind  might  act  beneficially  on  the  body,  but 
as  death  called  them  away  the  group  became 
less  and  less. 

"  Day  after  day  we  attended  at  the  hospital 
for,  in  fact,  funeral  parade  ;  for  four  or  five, 
and  then  eight  or  nine,  men  died  daily  ;  you 
did  not  ask  who  had  died,  but  how  many. 
Firing  parties  were  discontinued,  not  only  that 
the  sad  volleys  might  not  disturb  the  dying, 
but  because  there  were  no  men  for  the  duty. 
In  the  graveyard  at  Sukhur  lie  the  bodies  of 
hundredsof  theregiment — officers,  men,  women, 
and  children.  Major-General  Simpson,  Sir 
Charles  Napier's  lieutenant  (who  afterwards 
commanded  our  armies  in  the  Crimea),  was  at 
Sukhur  at  the  time,  and  on  his  return  to 
Hyderabad,  caused  to  be  erected  there  at  his 
own  expense  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  all 
those  who  died,  which  feeling  and  tender  act 
filled  our  hearts  with  the  warmest  gratitude. 
It  was  the  spontaneous  effusion  of  a  truly  noble 
mind.  The  remains  of  the  regiment  also 
erected  a  monument  in  St  Giles'  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh,  to  the  memory  of  their  comrades 
who  died  in  Sindh. 

4  n 
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"The  regiment  lost,  lietwecn  the  1st  of 
September  184-1  and  30th  of  April  1S45, 
3  officers,  532  men,  68  women,  134  children 
— total,  737  souls. 

"  The  medical  men  attributed  the  sickness  in 
a  great  degree  to  the  improper  time  at  which 
the  regiment  was  moved,  and  the  malaria 
engendered  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the 
swaoipy  plains  which  had  been  overflowed  by 
the  Indus.  The  deaths  continued  very  frequent 
all  the  time  we  remained,  and  at  last,  on  the 
21st  and  25th  of  December  1844,  we  embarked, 
or  rather  the  men  crawled,  on  board  common 
country  boats,  which  conveyed  us  to  Hydera- 
bad. These  boats  were  very  imperfectly 
chuppered,  i.e.,  straw,  reed,  or  matting  roofed. 
The  sun  struck  through  the  thatching  by  day, 
and  the  very  heavy  dews  penetrated  it  by 
night,  when  it  was  extremely  cold.  When 
we  moored  in  the  evening  we  used  to  bury 
our  dead,  and  I  sewed  up  many  of  the  poor 
fellows  in  theii'  blankets  and  rugs,  the  only 
substitutes  for  a  coffin  we  had.  "\Ve  dug  the 
graves  deep,  and  with  the  bodies  buried  the 
boxes  and  everything  else  that  had  belonged 
to  them.  We  put  layers  of  thorns  inside, 
round,  and  on  the  top  of  the  graves,  in  hopes 
of  preserving  the  remains  of  our  poor  comrades 
from  the  attacks  of  the  troops  of  jackals 
swarming  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  were 
no  stones  to  be  had,  so  thorns  and  bushes 
well  beaten  down  were  all  the  protection  we 
could  give.  We  were  much  pleased  on  learning 
afterwards  that  in  many  cases  our  efforts  had 
been  successful,  and  that  the  wild  people  who 
live  near  the  river  had  respected  the  graves  of 
the  white  men.  The  two  divisions  of  the 
regiment  buried  between  Sukhur  and  Hydera- 
bad, nearly  100  men,  besides  women  and 
children.  After  its  arrival  the  mortality 
stiU  continued  very  great,  and  it  was  not  untU 
the  warm  weather  set  in  that  the  sickness 
began  to  abate.  The  miserable  remains  of  as 
fine  a  regiment  as  ever  was  seen,  left  Hydera- 
bad in  two  parties,  on  the  24th  of  February 
and  4th  of  March  1845,  respectively,  for  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  whence  they  went  by 
steamer  to  Bombay.  Some  of  the  officers  of 
the  regiment,  myself  among  the  number,  were 
detained  in  Sindh  on  court-martial  duty ;  when 
relieved  some  went  to  Bombay  via  Kurrachee, 


and  at  the  latter  place  heard  reports  to  the 
effect  that  the  mortality  in  the  regiment  was 
to  be  attributed  to  intemperance.  Indignation 
at  this  cruel  and  false  charge,  which  was 
reported  to  Major  Twopeny,  caused  him  to 
write  to  Sir  Charles  Napier's  militaiy  secretary. 
Had  not  some  of  tlie  officers  of  the  regiment 
passed  through  Kurrachee,  these  reports  might 
have  been  believed,  for  every  exertion  was 
made  at  the  time  to  persuade  the  public  that 
climate  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  disease. 
There  was  not  a  murmur  heard  in  the  regi- 
ment aU  the  time  of  the  plague,  but  the  sur- 
vivors were  determined  to  relieve  the  memory 
of  their  dead  from  such  a  charge,  and  prove 
that  the  wUl  of  God,  and  not  alcohol,  had 
caused  the  mortality.  The  canteen  returns 
showed  how  little  liquor  had  been  consumed, 
and  the  officers,  who  daily  xisited  the  hospital 
and  the  barracks,  not  only  in  the  common 
course  of  duty,  but  to  tend,  comfort,  and  read 
to  the  men,  could  not  fail  to  have  observed 
any  irregularity,  had  any  existed.  The  poor 
dying  men  were  not  thinking  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  but  met  death  with  the  utmost  firm- 
ness and  resignation.  It  was  an  accursed 
charge,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  censured. 
"UTien  relieved  from  duty,  the  officers  who 
had  been  detained  joined  the  wreck  of  the 
regiuient  at  Fort  George,  Bombay.  Invahd- 
ing  committees  sat,  and  most  of  the  survivors 
were  sent  home,  so  that  but  a  very  smaU  rem- 
nant of  that  once  splendid  corps  slowly 
took  its  way  to  Poonah,  which,  two  years 
before,  it  had  left  fuU  of  health,  strength, 
and  hope.  There  the  regiment  got  100 
volunteers  from  the  2nd  Queen's,  then  going 
home,  and  between  recruiting  and  volun- 
teering, by  December  1845,  700  had  joined. 
These  were  afterwards  always  known  as  '  The 
700."'8 

At  Bombay  105  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  were  invalided,  and  the  regiment  in 
one  division,  amounting  in  number  to  313 
(being  reduced  by  sickness  to  less  than  one- 
tlurd  its  strength),  proceeded  to  Poonah  on 
the  4th  of  April  1845,  but  did  not  arrive  there 
imtU  the  18th,  being  unable  to  march  more 
than  six  or  seven  miles  a  day. 

«  Journal  of  Captain  Keogh,  late  78th  HigLIandare. 
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"FoKT-WiLLiAM,  lalh  August  18-45. 
"  To  the  Secretary  to  Government, 
"  Military  Department,  Bombay. 

"  Sir, — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  3167,  of  the  14th 
ultimo,  and  in  reply,  to  express  to  you,  for  the 
information  of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  the 
satisfaction  with  which  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  has  perused  the  correspondence  to 
which  it  gave  cover,  so  clearly  proving,  as  it 
does,  to  ho  utterly  unfounded,  the  report  that 
intemperance  had  occasioned  the  sickness  by 
which  Her  Majesty's  78th  Highlanders  was 
prostrated  in  Sinde,  and  which,  unhappily, 
proved  so  fatal  to  that  fine  corps. — I  am,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)      "  J.  Stuart,  Lieut. -Col. 

' '  Secretary  to  Oovernment  of  India, 
"Miliiary  Departinent." 

The  78th  left  Goraporee  lines,  Poonah,  on 
the  18th  of  December  1845,  for  Khirkee,  six 
miles  distant.  The  regiment  returned  to 
Poonah  on  the  14th  of  February  1846,  and 
marched  for  Belgaum,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Douglas,  who  died  of 
fever  at  Hyderabad  on  the  1st  of  October 
1849,  wlulo  on  staff  employ,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Jlajor  Walter  Hamilton. 

After  being  stationed  at  Khirkee  andBelgaum 
for  soma  time,  the  regiment  left  Belgaum  for 
Bombay  and  Aden,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
ifovember  1849.  The  left  wing,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonol  W.  Hamilton, 
arrived  at  Aden  on  tlie  25th,  and  the  right 
wing,  under  the  command  of  !Major  H.  Stisted, 
proceeded  to  Colabba,  Bombay,  where  it 
arrived  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month.  An 
exchange  of  wings  took  place  in  October  1850, 
the  headquarters  still  remaining  at  Aden. 

During  the  year  1851  the  Arab  tribes  round 
Adea  committed  several  outrages,  in  one  of 
which,  near  Lahaj,  in  the  month  of  March, 
Lieutenant  Macpherson  of  the  78th  was  very 
dangerously  wounded,  having  been  stabbed  in 
:".o  fewer  than  seven  places.  About  a  fort- 
tight  after  this  aflfair,  as  Lieutenant  Delisser 
of  the  regiment  was  riding  to  Steamer  Point 
(about  five  miles  distant  from  the  barracks), 
at  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  he  was  attacked  by  an 
Arab,  armed  with  a  crease  or  dagger,  and 
wounded  severely  in  the  arm  and  slightly  in 


the  stomach.  Lieutenant  Delisser  got  ofl'  his 
horse,  and,  seizing  tlie  Arab,  wrested  the  crease 
from  his  hand,  and  with  one  blow  nearly  severed 
his  head  from  his  body.  The  corpse  was  after- 
wards hung  in  chains  at  the  entrance  to  the 
fortifications  from  the  interior. 

Sir  Neil  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.H.,  became 
Colonel,  Dec.  28,  1851,  from  Colonel  of  the 
72nd,  and  died  Sept.  30,  1853. 

The  regiment  being  ordered  to  Poonah,  the 
left  wing,  consisting  of  the  light  and  Nos.  5, 
6,  and  7  companies,  under  command  of  Major 
Colin  Campbell  M'lntyre,  left  Bombay  for  that 
station,  Feb.  10, 1853,  and  arrived  on  the  18th. 
The  right  wing  left  Aden  for  Poonah  in  three 
detachments  in  January  and  February;  and 
thus,  after  a  separation  of  upwards  of  three 
years,  the  regiment  was  once  more  united  at 
Poonah,  Mar.  5,  1853. 

In  May  1854  new  accoutrements  and  colours 
were  furnished  to  the  78th  by  the  estate  of  the 
late  General  Paul  Anderson.  The  alteration  in 
them  consisted  in  a  waist  and  cross-belt,  in- 
stead of  double  cross-belts. 

The  clothing  of  the  whole  army  having  been 
altered  in  1856,  the  regiment  was  supplied  with 
the  Highland  jacket. 

IV. 

1857. 

War  declared  mth  Persia — Expedition  despatched — 
Gen.  Stalker  takes  Reslieer  and  Buslieer — A  second 
division  despatched,  of  which  the  78tli  forms  part, 
and  the  whole  placed  under  command  of  Sir  James 
Outran! — Expedition  to  Boorasjoon  and  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  stores  —  Night  attack  and  battle 
of  KoosnAB — General  Havelock  joins  the  second 
divi-sion — Naval  and  military  expedition  up  the 
Euphrates — Mohammrah  bombarded  and  taken — 
Flight  of  the  Shah-zada,  Prince  KhanderMeerza,  and 
his  army — The  Persian  camps  occupied — Expedition 
to  Aliwaz,  on  the  Karoon — The  Shah-zada  and  his 
troops  liy  from  300  men  to  Shuster— Total  destruc- 
tion of  the  Persian  depots  of  provisions  at  Ahwaz 
— Eeturn  of  the  expedition  —  Peace  signed — 
Havelock's  opinion  of  the  78th— The  78th  sail  from 
Persia,  and  arrive  safely  at  Calcutta. 

The  Governor-General  of  India  having  declared 
war  against  Persia  on  the  1st  of  November 
1856,  an  expedition  was  despatched  the  same 
month  from  Bouibay  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
force  consisted  of  one  division  only,  comprising 
two  infantry  brigades,  with  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  engineers,  the  whole  under  the  command 
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of  Major-General  Stalker.  Its  strength  was 
5670  fighting  men,  of  whom  2270  were  Euro- 
peans, with  3750  followers,  1150  horses,  and 
430  buUocks,  and  its  equipment  and  em- 
barkation were  completed  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  chiefly  owing  to  the  manly 
exertions  of  Lord  Elphinstone,  the  Governor  of 
Bombay.  On  the  6th  of  December  a  sufficiently 
large  portion  of  the  fleet  arrived  off  Busheer  to 
commence  operations,  and  on  the  7th  a  land- 
ing was  effected  at  Eas  HaUila,  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  miles  below  Busheer.  On  the  9th  the 
expedition  advanced  against  Eesheer,  which, 
after  some  resistance,  was  taken.  iNext  day 
General  Stalker  formed  his  line  of  attack 
against  Busheer,  but  after  a  bombardment  of 
four  hours,  the  Governor  surrendered,  and  the 
garrison,  to  the  number  of  about  2000  men, 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  being  conducted  into 
the  country,  were  set  at  liberty.  Sixty-five 
pieces  of  artillery  were  found  in  the  town, 
which  now  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army,  an  entrenched  camp  being  formed,  with 
a  ditch  3  feet  deep  and  6  feet  wide,  and  a 
parapet,  about  a  mile  beyond  the  walls. 

This  expedition  was  sub.sequenfly  reinforced 
by  a  second  division,  of  which  the  78th  High- 
landers formed  part.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  of  January  1857  the  left  wing,  consisting  of 
12  officers  and  388  men,  commenced  its  march 
under  the  command  of  Major  M'lntj-re,  and 
the  head-quarters,  consisting  of  16  officers  and 
421  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Stisted,  started  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  A 
d(5p6t,  consisting  of  1  officer  and  89  men,  was 
left  at  Poonah  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Gilmore. 
After  staying  a  short  time  at  Khandallah,  the 
regiment  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  19  th,  and 
embarked  in  three  ships,  which  sailed  the  same 
day.  Headquarters  arrived  off  Busheer  on 
Jiily  1st,  and  disembarked  immediately  in 
light  marching  order,  with  no  baggage  except 
bedding,  consisting  of  a  settzingee,  or  cotton 
padded  rug,  and  a  pair  of  blankets.  The 
left  wing  having  arrived  on  the  previous  day, 
had  already  landed  in  the  same  order,  and 
marched  into  the  entrenched  camp,  where  the 
whole  regiment  was  assembled,  occupying  an 
outwork  near  the  lines  of  the  64th  Eegimcnt, 
in  which  tents  had  been  pitched  for  officers 
and  men.     Owing,  however,  to  the  insufficient 


supply  of  these,  30  men,  or  2  officers  and 
their  servants,  had  to  find  accommodation  in 
a  zowtee  tent,  10  feet  by  8.  Both  officers  and 
men  were  received  in  camp  with  great  hospi-  ! 
tality,  the  men  of  the  different  companies  of 
the  64th  and  2d  Bombay  Europeans  sending 
their  rations  of  spirits  and  porter  to  the  cor- 
responding companies  of  the  78th. 

It  had  come  to  the  notice  of  Sir  James 
Outram  that  the  Persian  Government  were 
making  vast  preparations  for  the  recovery  of 
Busheer,  and  that  Sooja-ool-!Moolk,  the  Per- 
sian commander,  and  reputed  to  be  the  best 
general  in  the  Persian  army,  had  assembled  a 
formidable  force  at  the  town  of  Boorasjoon,  46 
miles  from  Busheer,  where  he  had  formed  an 
entrenched  camp.  This  force  consisted  of  a 
total  of  8450  cavalry  and  infantry. 

The  Persian  force  was  well  supplied  with 
food  and  ammunition,  and  it  had  been  intended 
that  it  should  form  the  nucleus  of  a  very  largo 
army  assembling  for  the  recovery  of  Busheer. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
February  the  following  force  was  drawn  up,  in 
two  Imes  of  contiguous  columns  at  quarter- 
distance,  outside  the  entrenched  camp  : — 

Cavalry — 3d  Bombay  Light  Cavalry,  243 ; 
Poona  Horse,  176.  Infantry  (Europeans) —  | 
H.M.  64th  regiment,  780;  H.M.  78th  High- 
landers, 739 ;  2d  Bombay  European  Light 
Infantry,  693.  Infantry,  &c.  (Natives)— Sap- 
pers, 118;  4th  Bombay  Eifle  Eegiment,  623; 
20th  Eegiment  Bombay  N.L,  442;  26th  Eegi- 
ment Bombay  N.  I. ,  479;  Boloochee  Battahon, 
460.  Guns— 3d  Troop  Horse  ArtOlery,  6; 
3d  Light  Field  Battery,  6;  5th  Light  Field 
Battery,  6.  Total  sabres,  419 ;  Europeans, 
2212;  Natives,  2022.  Total  men,  4653; 
guns,  18. 

The  force  was  not  provided  with  tents  or 
extra  clothing  of  any  kind  ;  but  every  man 
carried  his  great  coat,  blanket,  and  two  days' 
cooked  provisions. 

After  a  march  of  46  miles  in  forty-one  hours, 
during  which  the  troops  were  exposed  to  the 
worst  of  weather — cold  winds,  deluging  storms 
of  rain  and  thunder,  and  clouds  of  driving 
sand,  the  greater  part  of  the  march  lying 
through  a  reedy  swamp — the  force  reached  the 
enemy's  entrenched  position  near  the  town  of 
Boorasjoon,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  but  was 
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only  in  time  to  find  the  enemy  abandoning  it. 
A  smart  brush,  however,  took  place  between 
their  rearguard  and  the  British  cavalry,  in 
which  an  officer  and  two  or  three  troopers 
received  some  slight  wounds.  By  two  o'clock 
the  force  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy's 
entrenched  camp,  and  great  quantities  of  am- 
munition of  all  kinds,  together  with  grain  and 
camp  equipage,  were  captured,  the  enemy  hav- 
ing gone  off  in  a  most  hurried  and  disorderly 
manner 

"  The  6th  and  7th  of  February  were  passed 
in  the  enemy's  position,  destroying  stores  and 
searching  for  buried  guns,  which  were  after- 
wards ascertained  to  have  been  thrown  down 
wells ;  their  carriages  and  wheels,  being  found 
by  us,  were'  burned.  Some  treasure  was  also 
discovered,  and  many  horses  and  carriage  cattle 
secured.  During  this  time  no  annoyance  was 
experienced  from  the  enemy,  though  an  alarm 
on  the  night  of  the  6th  caused  the  whole  of 
the  troops  to  stand  to  arms.  From  information 
received  afterwards,  and  their  own  despatch, 
this  alarm  was  not  altogether  a  groundless  one, 
as  they  fell  up  to  our  outposts ;  but  finding  the 
troops  under  arras,  and  it  being  a  bright  moon- 
light night,  they  attempted  nothing.  Many 
jokes  were,  however,  cuirent  in  camp  next  day 
on  the  events  of  the  night,  the  picket  of  one 
regiment  having  taken  a  door  prisoner,  which 
was  leaning  against  a  bush  in  a  most  suspicious 
manner;  and  those  of  two  other  gallant  corps 
skirmished  up  to,  and  were  very  nearly  having 
a  battle  of  their  own  with  a  patrol  of  thePoonah 
Horse.  However,  all  passed  off  without  acci- 
dent. 

"  Many  .=ipies  were  doubtless  in  our  camp 
during  the  entire  period  of  our  stay,  and  the 
enemy  were  well  informed  of  every  move- 
ment; regardless  of  which,  however,  inter- 
course between  the  villagers  and  camp  was 
encouraged,  and  such  strict  precautions  en- 
forced that  they  should  not  be  pillaged  or  ill- 
created,  that  they  were  civil  if  not  friendly, 
and  at  any  rate  gave  no  trouble."^ 

The  troops  had  been  somewhat  e.xhausted 
by  their  march  of  46  miles  through  rain,  mud, 
morass,  and  sand  in  forty-one  hours  ;  but  being 
now  recruited  by  their  two  days'  rest,  and  Sir 

'_  Captain  Hunt's  ^78th  Higlilanders)  Persian  Cam- 


James  Outram  having  heard  that  the  enemy 
had  succeeded  in  getting  his  guns  through 
the  difficult  pass  of  Maak,  considered  it 
better  to  rest  content  with  the  moral  effect 
produced  by  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
their  stores,  and  accordingly  ordered  a  return 
to  Busheer. 

"  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  7th," 
Captain  Hunt  says,  "  the  return  march  to 
Busheer  was  commenced,  the  column  taking 
with  it  as  much  of  the  captured  stores  as  car- 
riage was  procurable  for,  and  the  military 
Governor  of  Boorasjoon  as  a  prisoner — this  per- 
sonage proving  a  double  traitor.  The  General's 
intention  that  the  return  march  should  be  a 
leisurely  one  had  been  so  widely  made  known 
through  the  force,  that  the  stirring  events  then 
so  shortlj'  to  occur  wore  little  indeed  expected 
by  any  one.  .  .  .  Shortly  after  midnight  a 
sharp  rattle  of  niusketry  in  the  rear,  and  the 
opening  of  two  horse  artillery  guns,  put  every 
one  on  the  qui  vive,  and  that  an  attack  in 
force  upon  the  rearguard  was  taking  place  be- 
came apparent  to  all.  The  column  at  once 
halted,  and  then  moved  back  to  extricate  the 
baggage  and  protecting  troops.  These,  how- 
ever, were  so  ably  handled  by  Colonel  Honnor 
(who  was  in  command)  as  to  need  little  assist- 
ance, save  for  the  increasing  numbers  of  the 
assailants. 

"  In  about  half  an  hour  after  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  not  the  rearguard  only,  but  the 
entire  force,  was  enveloped  in  a  skirmishing 
fire.  Hocsemen  galloped  round  on  all  sides, 
yelling  and  screaming  like  fiends,  and  with 
trumpets  and  bugles  making  as  much  noise  as 
possible.  One  of  their  buglers  had  the  auda- 
city to  go  close  to  a  skirmishing  company  of 
the  Highlanders,  and  sound  first  the  '  Cease 
fire,'  and  afterwards,  'Incline  to  the  left,' 
escaping  in  the  dark.  Several  English  officers 
having,  but  a  few  years  since,  been  employed 
in  organising  the  Persian  troops,  accounted  for 
the  knowledge  of  our  bugle- calls,  now  artfully 
used  to  create  confusion.  The  sUence  and 
steadiness  of  the  men  were  most  admirable, 
and  the  manceuvring  of  regiments  that  fol- 
lowed, in  taking  up  position  for  the  remaining 
hours  of  darkness,  was  as  steady  as  an  ordinary 
parade,  and  this  during  a  midnight  attack, 
with  an  enemy's  fire  flashing  in  every  direc- 
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tion,  and  cavalry  surrounding,  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  slightest  momentary  con- 
fusion. Pride  may  well  be  felt  in  the  steadi- 
ness of  any  troops  under  such  circumstances ; 
and  how  much  more  so  when,  as  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  two-thirds  had  never  before  been 
under  an  enemy's  fire.  The  horsemen  of  the 
enemy  were  at  first  very  bold,  dashing  close 
up  to  the  line,  and  on  one  occasion  especially 
to  the  front  of  the  78th  Highlanders;  but 
fiuJiug  that  they  could  occasion  no  disorder, 
and  having  been  in  one  or  two  instances 
roughly  handled  by  the  cavalry  and  horse 
artillery,  this  desultory  system  of  attack  gra- 
dually ceased,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
troops  for  the  remainder  of  the  night  was 
effected  under  notliiug  more  serious  than  a 
distant  skirmishing  fire.  The  formation  adopted 
was  an  oblong,  a  brigade  protecting  each  flank, 
aud  a  demi-brigade  the  front  and  rear,  field 
battery  guns  at  intervals,  and  a  thick  line  of 
skirmishers  connecting  and  covering  all ;  the 
liorse  artillery  and  cavalry  on  the  flank  of  the 
face  fronting  the  original  line  of  march,  the 
front  and  flanks  of  the  oblong  facing  out- 
wards ;  the  baggage  and  followers  being  in  the 
centre.  When  thus  formed  the  troops  lay 
down,  waiting  for  daylight  in  perfect  silence, 
and  showing  no  fire  or  light  of  any  kind. 

"  Scarcely  was  the  formation  completed 
when  the  enemy  opened  five  heavy  guns,  and 
round  shot  were  momentarily  plunging  through 
and  over  our  position,  the  range  of  which 
tliey  liad  obtained  very  accurately.  Our  bat- 
teries replied  ;  and  this  cannonade  continued, 
with  occasional  intervals,  until  near  daylight, 
causing  but  few  casualties,  considering  the 
duration  of  the  fire." 

It  appears  that,  in  abandoning  their  posi- 
tion at  Boorasjoon,  Sooja-ool-Moolk  (reputed  to 
be  the  best  officer  in  the  Persian  army),  with 
his  force,  had  taken  the  direct  road  to  Shiraz 
by  the  Maak  Pass,  and  the  Elkanee,  with  his 
horse,  had  retired  to  the  one  leading  to  the 
Haft  Moola,  and  that  they  had  planned  a  night 
attack  on  the  British  camp  on  the  night  that 
the  troops  marched.  The  explosion  of  the 
magazine  at  Boorasjoon  gave  the  Persians  the 
first  intimation  of  the  departure  of  the  British 
force,  when  they  hastened  after  it,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  attack  it  on  the  line 


of  march,  and  possibly  create  confusion  and 
panic  in  the  dark. 

At  daybreak  on  the  8th  of  February  the 
Persian  force,  amounting  to  over  6000  infantry 
and  2000  horse,  besides  several  guns,  was  dis- 
covered on  the  left  rear  of  the  British  (north- 
east of  the  line  of  march)  in  order  of  battle. 
The  Persians  were  drawn  up  in  line,  their 
right  resting  on  the  walled  village  of  Kooshab 
and  a  date  grove,  and  their  left  on  a  hamlet 
with  a  round  fortalice  tower.  Two  rising 
mounds  were  in  front  of  their  centre,  which 
served  as  redoubts,  behind  which  they  placed 
their  guns  ;  and  they  had  deep  nullalis  on  their 
right  front  and  flank,  thickly  lined  with  skir- 
mishers. Their  cavalry,  in  considerable  bodies, 
were  on  both  flanks,  commanded  by  the  here 
ditary  chief  of  the  tribes  in  person.  The  whole 
army  was  commanded  by  Sooja  ool-Moolk. 

The  British  artillery  and  cavalry  at  once 
moved  rapidly  to  the  attack,  supported  by 
two  lines  of  infantry,  a  thu-d  line  protecting 
the  baggage.  The  first  line  was  composed  oi 
the  78th  Highlanders  under  Major  M'Intyre, 
a  party  of  Sappers  on  the  right,  the  26th 
Regiment  Native  Infantry,  the  2nd  European 
Light  Infantry,  and  the  4th  Eegiment  Bombay 
Rifles  on  the  left  of  all."  The  second  line  had 
H.M.'s  64th  Regiment  on  its  right,  then  the 
20th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  and  the  Be- 
looch  Battalion  on  its  left.  The  light  com- 
panies of  battalions  faced  the  enemy's  skir- 
mishers in  the  nullahs,  and  covered  both 
flanks  and  rear  of  their  own  army.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  3d  Cavalry  assisted  in  this  duty, 
and  as  the  enemy  showed  some  bodies  of  horse, 
threatening  a  dash  on  the  baggage  or  wounded 
men,  these  were  of  considerable  service.  They 
had  also  in  their  charge  the  Governor  of  Booras- 
joon, who,  endeavouring  to  attract  attention 
by  placing  his  black  Persian  cap  on  a  stick, 
and  waving  it  as  a  signal  to  his  countrymen, 
was  immediately,  and  very  properly,  knocked 
ofl'  his  horse,  and  forced  to  remain  on  his  knees 
until  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided. 

"  The  lines  advanced  directly  tlie  regiments 
had  deployed,  and  so  rapidly  and  steadily  did 
tlie  leading  one  move  over  the  crest  of  a  rising 
ground  (for  which  the  enemy's  guns  were  laid) 
tliat  it  suffered  but  little,  the  Highlanders  not 
having  a  single  casualty,  and  the  26th  Nativti 
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Infantry,  their  companion  regiment  in  brigade, 
losing  only  one  man  killed,  and  having  but 
four  or  five  wounded.  The  1st  Brigade,  1st 
Division,  fared  worse,  as  the  shot,  passing  over 
the  regiments  then  in  their  front,  struck  the 
ranks,  and  occasioned  the  greatest  loss  of  the 
day.  The  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Division,  suffered 
equally,  but  had  more  kdled  among  their  casu- 
alties especially  in  the  2nd  European  Light  In- 
fantry. 

"  During  tliis  time  the  cannonade  had  been 
continuous;  but  as  the  Persian  fire  in  some 
degree  slackened,  our  artillery  advanced  to 
closer  action,  making  most  beautifid  practice, 
and  almost  silencing  the  opposing  batteries. 
Some  bodies  of  horse  soon  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  charge,  and  the  squadrons  of  the 
3rd  Cavalry  and  Tapp's  Irregulars,  who  had 
hitherto  been  on  the  right  front,  dashed  at 
them,  accompanied  by  Blake's  Horse  Artillery, 
and  made  a  most  sweeping  and  brilliant  charge, 
sabring  gunners,  and  fairly  driving  the  enemy's 
norse  off  the  field.  The  infantry  lines  were 
still  advancing  rapidly,  and  in  beautifully 
steady  order,  to  sustain  this  attack,  and  were 
just  getting  into  close  action  when  the  enemy 
lost  heart,  and  his  entire  line  at  once  broke 
and  fled  precipitately. 

"  More  than  700  of  their  dead  were  left  upon 
the  field,  with  many  horses ;  how  many  were 
slain  in  the  pursuit,  or  died  of  their  wounds, 
it  was  of  course  impossible  to  ascertain.  No 
great  number  of  prisoners  (said  to  be  about 
100)  fell  into  our  hands;  their  own  cowardly 
treachery  in  many  instances,  after  having 
received  quarter,  enraged  the  men,  and  occa- 
sioned a  free  use  of  the  bayonet.  One  or  two 
men  of  consequence  were,  however,  among 
those  taken.  These  brilliant  results  were 
secured  on  our  part  with  a  loss  of  only  1  officer 
and  18  men  killed,  and  4  officers  and  60  men 
wounded.  Among  the  unfortunate  camp- 
foEowers,  however,  crowded  together  during 
the  preceding  night  attack,  several  were  killed 
md  wounded,  and  many  not  accounted  for.''^ 

The  troops  bivouacked  for  the  day  in  the 
battlefield,  and  at  night  accomplished  a  march 
of  twenty  miles  (by  another  route)  over  a 
country  rendered   almost   impassable   by  the 

'  Captain  Hunt's  Persian  Campaign. 


heavy  rains  which  fell  incessantly.  Through 
sticky  mud,  half  clay  and  sand,  the  column 
marched  the  whole  night  after  the  action. 
The  guide  misled  the  force,  and  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  9th  a  halt  was  called  to 
wait  for  daylight.  In  the  midst  of  pelting 
rain,  sunk  knee-deep  in  mud,  and  exposed  to 
a  biting  north-easterly  wind,  two  hours  were 
passed,  without  a  tree  even  in  sight,  and  the 
swamp  around  looking  in  the  hazy  light  like  a 
vast  lake.  Yet  men  and  officers  alike  stretched 
themselves  in  the  mire,  endeavouring  to  snatch 
some  sort  of  rest  after  their  exhausting  labours. 
The  foot  of  Cliah  Gudack  was  at  length 
reached  by  ten  in  the  morning,  whence,  after 
a  rest  of  six  hours,  the  march  was  continued 
through  deep  swaraps  to  Busheer,  which  was 
reached  before  midnight;  the  force  having 
thus  performed  another  most  arduous  march 
of  forty- four  mOes,  under  incessant  rain,  besides 
fighting  and  defeating  the  enemy  during  its 
progress,  within  the  short  space  of  fifty  hours. 
Though  the  men  were  tired  and  fagged,  they 
were  in  excellent  spirits. 

In  Sir  James  Outram's  despatch  to  General 
Sir  H.  Somerset  the  name  of  Brigadier  Stisted 
(78th)  was  particularly  mentioned. 

This  wet  march  from  Boorasjoon  having 
completely  destroyed  the  shoes  of  the  men,  Sir 
James  Outram  generously  took  upon  himself 
to  order  that  each  man  of  the  force  should  be 
supplied  with  a  new  pair  free  of  expense,  the 
cost  of  which  was  subsequently  defrayed  by 
Government.  The  marching  hose  of  the  78th 
were  aU  spoiled  and  rendered  useless,  and  in 
many  cases  could  only  be  taken  off  by  being 
cut  to  pieces.  A  long  gray  stocking,  procur- 
able from  the  Government  stores,  was  sub- 
stituted, and  continued  to  be  worn  until  the 
adoption  of  the  white  spats  in  the  following 
year. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition  it  was  the 
intention  of  General  Outram  immediately  to 
proceed  against  the  Fort  of  Mohammrah,  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  Shut-el-Arab  (the 
Euphrates)  and  the  Karoon,  but  owing  to  the 
non-arrival  of  the  requisite  reinforcements  from 
India,  occasioned  by  tempestuous  weather  in 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  other  causes.  Sir  James 
was  unable  to  leave  Busheer  untU.  the  1 8th  of 
March.       In   the  meantime   the    troops  were 
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busily  employed  iu  erecting  live  formidable 
redoubts,  four  iu  front  and  one  in  rear  of  the 
entrenched  camp.  While  lying  before  Busheer 
the  light  company  of  the  78th  was  supplied 
with  Eufield  rifles. 

Brigadier-General  Havelock*  having  arrived 
in  February,  took  command  of  the  Indian 
division,  and  Brigadier  Walker  Hamilton,  of 
the  78th  Highlanders,  arriving  from  Kur- 
raohee,  where  he  had  been  for  some  months 


The  place  of  rendezvous  for   the  e.xpedition 
was  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  opposite  the  village  of  Mohammiah. 
On  the  16th  of  March  the  "Kingston"  sailed 
from  Busheer  with   6   officers  and   159  non- 
commissioned officers  and  rank  and  file,  being 
No.  8   and  the  light   company  of  the  78th, 
under  Captain    Hunt.     These    were  followed 
on  the   12  th  by  headquarters,  consisting  of  9 
officers  and  228  men,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Stisted,  accompanied    by  Brigadier- 
General  Havelock  ;  also  by  6  officers 
and  231  men  under  Major  M'Intyre. 
A  few  days   previous  to  the  attack 
ou   Mohammrah,  Nos.   1,   2,  and  3 
companies,  under  Major  Haliburton, 
joined  the  rest  of  the  regiment. 

All  the  ships  comprising  the  expe- 
dition were  assembled  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous  by  the  21  st  of  March,  and 
the  next  two  days  were  occupied  in 
the  arrangement  of  details  for  the 
attack. 

For  some  months  past  the  Persians 
had  been  strengthening  their  position 
at   IMohammrah ;  batteries   of  great 
strength  had  been  erected,  consisting 
of  solid  earth,  20  feet  thick  and  18 
feet  high,  with  casemated  embrasures 
on  the  northern  and  southern  points 
of  the  banks  of  the  Karoon  and  Shut- 
el- Arab,  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers.   These,  with  other  earthworks, 
armed    with    heavy    ordnance,  com- 
pletely commanded  the  passage  of  the 
latter  river,  and  were  so  judiciously 
placed  and  so  skilfully  formed  as  to 
sweep  the  whole  stream  to  the  extent  of  the 
range  of  the  guns  down  the  river  and  across  to 
the  opposite  shore.     Indeed,  everything  that 
science  could  suggest   and  labour  accomplish 
in  the  time  appeared  to  have  been  done  by  the 
enemy,  to  prevent  any  vessel  from  passing  up  the 
river  above  their  position.    The  banks,  for  many 
miles,  were  overgrown  with  dense  date  groves, 
atfording  a  perfect  cover  for  riflemen ;  and  the 
opposite  shore,  being   neutral   (Turkish)  ter- 
ritory, was  not  available  for   the  erection  ot 
'  Viiis  portrait  is  copied,  by  the  permission  of  John  '  counter  batteries. 
Clarl:  Marshman,  Esq.,  and  the  Messrs  Longman,  from  ,        ti,o   ,.i„„    „j?  „  »•  i     j  t 

that  in  Marshman's  Mrmoirs  of  Major- Gemral  Sir  •^"'^   1"'^°   °*   ^'^^^°°-    resolved    upon  was  to 

Uenry  Havelock,  E.C.U.  \  attack  the  enemy's  batteries  with  the  armed 


Major-General  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  K.C.B. 

commanding  the  brigade,  assumed  command 
of  the  1st  Brigade,  2nd  Division,  which  had 
hitherto  been  commanded  by  Colonel  Stisted 
of  the  78th ;  the  latter  officer  now  resumed 
the  command  of  the  regiment. 

hi  tho  beginning  of  March  the  embarkation 
of  the  troops  destined  for  the  bombardment  of 
Mohammrah  commenced,  and  continued  at 
intervals  as  the  weather  permitted,  until  the 
departure  of   General    Outram   on    the   18th. 
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steamers  and  sloops  of  war,  and  when  tlie  fire 
was  nearly  silenced,  to  pass  up  rapidly  with 
tlie  troops  in  small  steamers  towing  boats,  land 
the  force  above  the  northern  forts,  and  im- 
mediately advance  upon  and  attack  tlie  eu- 
trenched  camp. 

The  Persian  army,  numbering  13,000  men 
of  all  arms,  with  30  guns,  was  commanded 
by  the  Sliah-zada,  Prince  Khanler  Meerza,  in 
person.  The  strength  of  the  British  force  was 
4886  of  all  arms,  together  with  five  steamers 
of  the  Indian  navy,  and  two  sloops  of  war,  the 
entire  command  of  the  expedition  being  com- 
mitted to  Commodore  Young  of  that  service; 
the  78th  Highlanders  numbered  830. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  March  the 
fleet  of  ships  of  war  and  transports  got  under 
weigh,  and  made  up  the  river  to  within  three 
miles  of  the  southern  battery,  opposite  the 
village  of  Harteh,  where  they  anchored. 

By  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2Cth 
the  fire  of  the  heavy  batteries  was  so  reduced 
by  the  fire  from  a  mortar  raft,  followed  up  by 
that  from  the  vessels  of  war,  that  the  rendez- 
vous flag  was  hoisted  by  the  "  Feroze "  as  a 
signal  for  the  advance  of  the  troops  in  the 
small  steamers  and  boats.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  admirable  order,  although  at  the 
time  the  fire  from  the  batteries  was  far  from 
being  sOenced.  The  leading  steamer  was  the 
"  Berenice,"  carrying  on  her  deck  the  whole 
of  the  78th  Highlanders  and  about  200 
Sappers. 

Passmg  under  the  shelter  of  the  ships  of 
war,  the  troopships  were  brought  to  the  banks 
above  the  forts,  the  water  being  sufficiently 
deep  for  them  to  lie  close  alongside  the  bank, 
and  skirmishers  were  at  once  thrown  out  to 
cover  the  disembarkation  of  the  force.  In  the 
meantime,  the  artdlery  fii-e  from  the  Persian 
forts  gradually  ceased,  and  musketry  was 
opened  from  them  and  from  breastworks  in 
their  vicinity,  and  maintained  with  spirit  for 
some  time,  when  storming  parties  were  landed, 
that  drove  out  the  defenders  and  took  posses- 
sion of  their  works  and  guns. 

By  half-past  one  o'clock  the  troops  were 
landed  and  formed,  and  advanced  without 
delay  in  contiguous  columns  at  quarter-dis- 
tance, through  the  date  groves  and  across  the 
plain,  upon  the  entrenched  camp  of  the  enemy, 

II. 


who,  without  waiting  for  the  approach  of  the 
British,  fled  precipitately  after  exploding  their 
largest  magazine,  leaving  behind  them  tents 
and  baggage  and  stores,  with  several  magazines 
of  ammunition  and  16  guns.  Their  loss  was 
estimated  at  about  200  killed. 

For  the  next  few  days,  while  the  tents 
and  the  baggage  were  being  disembarked,  the 
army  bivouacked  under  the  date  trees  on 
the  river-bank  by  day,  and  removed  to  the 
sandy  plain  by  night,  to  avoid  the  unhealthy 
miasma. 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
had  retreated  to  the  town  of  Ahwaz,  about 
100  miles  distant  up  the  river  Karoon,  where 
they  had  large  magazines  and  supplies.  Sir 
James  Outram  determined  to  despatch  an 
armed  flotilla  to  that  place  to  effect  a  recon- 
naisance. 

The  expedition  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Eennie  of  the  Indian  navy, 
and  consisted  of  three  small  armed  steamers, 
towing  three  gunboats  and  three  cutters,  and 
carrying  on  board  No.  5  and  the  light  company 
of  the  78th,  with  Captain  M 'Andrew,  Lieu- 
tenants Cassidy,  Pinlay,  and  Barker,  and  the 
grenadiers  of  the  64th  Eegiment ;  in  all  300 
men,  under  command  of  Captain  Hunt  of  the 
78th.  This  force  came  in  sight  of  Ahwaz  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April.  The  whole 
Persian  army  was  here  observed  posted  in  a 
strong  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Karoon.  It  having  been  ascertained  from 
some  Arabs  that  the  to^vn  itself,  on  the  left 
bank,  was  nearly  deserted,  it  was  determined 
to  land  the  party,  advance  upon  Ahwaz,  and, 
if  possible,  destroy  the  depot  of  guns  and 
ammunition. 

At  eleven  in  the  morning  the  little  band  of 
300  landed  and  advanced  at  once  in  three 
columns,  covered  by  skirmishers,  the  whole 
party  being  extended  in  such  a  way  that  it 
appeared  like  a  large  body  of  meiu  The  left 
column  consisted  of  the  light  company  of  the 
78th,  with  its  sku-mishers  and  supports,  both 
in  one  rank,  the  remainder  of  the  company 
marching  in  columns  of  threes  in  single  ranks, 
with  three  paces  distance  between  each  man. 
The  grenadier  company  of  the  64th  and  No.  5 
company  of  the  78th  formed  the  right  and 
centre  columns  in  the  same  order.  The 
4  p 
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gun-boats  were  sent  off  in  advance  up  the 
river,  and  taking  up  a  position  within  shell- 
range  of  the  enemy's  ridges,  opened  fire  upon 
them. 

The  troops  thus  marched  in  a  mimic  brigade, 
advanced  under  cover  of  the  gunboats'  fire, 
and  within  an  hour  and  a  half  Ahvraz  was  in 
their  possession,  and  the  Persian  army,  con- 
sisting of  6000  infantry,  5  guns,  and  a  cloud 
of  Bukhtyuri  horsemen,  numbering  upwards 
of  2000,  was  in  full  retreat  upon  Dizful,  leaving 
behind  it  1  gun,  154  stand  of  new  arms,  a 
great  number  of  mules  and  sheep,  and  an 
enormous  quantity  of  grain. 

Having  remained  at  Ahwaz  for  two  days, 
the  plucky  little  force  returned  to  Mohammrah, 
which  it  reached  on  the  5tli  of  April,  and 
wliere  it  received  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
General  for  the  signal  service  which  it  had 
rendered.^ 

On  the  very  same  day  news  was  received 
that  peace  with  Persia  had  been  concluded  at 
Paris  on  the  4th  of  March ;  but  the  British 
forces  were  to  remain  encamped  at  Mohammrah 
until  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  regiment  was 
inspected  by  Brigadier-General  Havelock,  C.B., 
who  expressed  his  extreme  satisfaction  at  the 
highly  efficient  state  in  every  respect  in  which 
he  found  it.^ 

3  Captiiin  Hunt,  "Sth  Highlaiulers,  "Persian  Cam- 
paign." We  may  remark  that  Captain  Hunt's 
conduct  of  the  Ahwaz  force  was  very  highly  praised. 
Sir  James  Outram  says  in  his  despatch  to  Sir  Henry 
Somerset,  "Great  praise  is  also  dne  to  Captain  Hunt, 
78th  Highlanders,  who  so  successfully  carried  out  the 
military  operations,"  and  Sir  Henry  acknowledges  this 
by  alluding  to  Captain  Hunt,  "whose  excellent  dis- 
position of  his  small  force  I  have  remarked  with 
much  satisfaction."  Captain  Hunt  also  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  This 
very  promising  officer  unfortunately  fell  a  victim  to 
cholera  during  the  Mutiny,  and  thus,  at  an  early  age, 
terminated  a  career  which  nmst  have  done  honour  to 
himself  and  reflected  credit  upon  his  regiment. — 
C.  M. 

*  "Of  the  78th  Highlanders  Havelock  had  formed 
n  very  high  estimate,  and  in  his  confidential  report  of 
that  corps,  made  before  leaving  Persia,  a  copy  of 
which  was  found  among  his  papers,  lie  had  said: — 
"  There  is  a  fine  spirit  in  the  ranks  of  this  regiment. 
I  am  given  to  understand  that  it  behaved  remarkably 
well  in  the  affair  at  Kooshab,  near  Busheer,  which 
took  place  before  I  reached  the  army  ;  and  during  the 
naval  action  on  the  Euphrates,  and  its  landing  here, 
its  steadiness,  zeal,  ard  activity,  under  my  own 
observation,  were  consjiicuous.  The  men  have  been 
subjected  in  this  service  to  a  good  deal  of  exposure,  to 
extremes  of  climate,  and  have  had  heavy  work  to 
execute  with  their  entrenching  tools,  in  constructing 


At  length,  on  the  9th  of  May,  a  field  force 
order  was  issued,  directing  the  Indian  division 
to  be  broken  up,  and  the  several  regiments 
composing  it  to  be  sent  to  their  respective 
destinations.  In  this  order  Sir  James  Outram 
bade  the  troops  farewell,  and  expressed  in  the 
very  highest  terms  his  admiration  of  their 
conduct  in  every  respect. 

Thus  ended  the  Persian  campaign,  during 
which  the  78th  had  the  good  fortune  to  mature 
its  campaigning  qualities  under  the  auspices 
of  Outram  and  Havelock,  names  which 
were  shortly  destined  to  render  its  own  illus- 
trious. 

A  medal  was  sanctioned  to  be  worn  by  the 
troops  engaged  in  the  Persian  campaign. 

In  the  regiment,  Colonel  Stisted,  who  for  a 
time  acted  as  brigadier,  and  afterwards  com- 
manded the  regiment,  was  made  a  Companion 
of  the  Bath ;  and  Captains  Drumraond,  Hay, 
and  Bouverie,  who  acted  as  majors  of  brigade 
at  Busheer  and  Mohammrah,  respectively, 
received  brevet  majorities.  The  regiment  re- 
ceived orders  to  place  the  words  "Persia"  and 
"Kooshab"  upon  its  colours  and  appoint- 
ments. 

On  the  10th  of  May  1857,the78th  sailed  from 
Mohammrah  en  route  for  Bombay.  Touching 
only  at  the  port  of  Muscat,  the  vessels  all 
arrived  safe  in  Bombay  harbour  on  the  22nd 
and  23rd,  and  there  received  the  astounding 
intelligence  that  the  entire  Bengal  army  had 
mutinied,  seized  Delhi,  and  in  many  cases 
massacred  all  the  Europeans.  The  78th  was 
ordered  to  proceed  immediately  to  Calcutta, 
along  with  the  64th,  its  old  comrades,  who 
had  also  just  arrived  from  Persia.  Colonel 
Walter  Hamilton,  having  arrived  from  Persia, 
took  command  of  the  regiment,  which,  num- 
bering 28  officers  and  828  men,  was  transferred 
to  four  ships,  which  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the 
9th  and  10th  of  June. 

redoubts  and  making  roads.  They  have  been,  while 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  them,  most 
cheerful ;  and  have  never  seemed  to  regret  or  complain 
of  anything  but  that  they  had  no  further  chance  of 
meeting  the  enemy.  1  am  convinced  the  regiment 
would  be  second  to  none  in  the  service  if  its  high 
military  qualities  were  drawn  forth.  It  is  proud  oj 
its  eolour.s,  its  tartau,  and  its  former  achievements." 
— Marshman's  Memoirs  of  Havelock. 


THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 


1857—1859. 

The  Indian  Mutiny'— Barrackpnnr— Benares — Allah- 
abad— Havelock's  force — March  to  Cawnpoor  and 
Lucknow— Futtehpoor— Aong — Pandoo  Nuddee— 
Nana,  Sahib's  inu|Uities — The  taking  of  Cawnpoor 
— HiMl"ik\  opinion  of  the  78tli — His  stirring 
111!  1  Af  I  li  I  Lucknow — Ona^ — Bnseerntgunge 
II  1   1   to  Munghowar — Keinforced — 

I  1  march— Buseemtgunge  again — 
r,  I  k  V — Bithiioi — Force  returns  to 
(.  luiipi  1— (  h  I  1—^  r  II  1 1  iti.iin  and  reiu- 
for.  till,  nts  irriM— '^  '  .mmandofthe 
aimy..!  i.lul  to  H  I  iii  irch  to  Luck- 
now—Jliiiu'h  .«  II  1  1  1  1— The  enemy 
encount.  I  1  m  1  i  i  Hit  \luin  Bagli  occu- 
pied— Pi  il  1  I  ii^m — Advance  from  the 
Alum  I.  ul  '  \  -The  road  to  the  Eesl- 
dency — I  li  ''■il  ii  i  ii  1— Its  fierce  encoun- 
ter with  thp  tni  I  I  w  i\  to  the  main 
body  at  the  Fun  ili  I  I  pi  rate  advance 
ledbytheTSth— li.  1  1— "Martin's 
Home" — Pin^.  1   u     i            i      I   ~  ii  ^i^ons  Jee  and 

II  I  I    1        1     uiiiliilimu — Iht  guns  brought 

'  1  iss — Sorties  upon  the  enemy — 
1 1  dding  out  until  relief  conies — 
1  t  h— Arinal  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell 

—  I'l.  I  II  iti  u^  t  1  1  pun  tiiin— The  relief  effected— 
Evacuition  nt  the  Pi  M  li  m-v— The  78th  selected  to 
cover  the  retn  it— Pt  «  mis — The  occupation  of  the 
Alum  Bagh  un  hi  Colnml  M'lntyie— Sir  James 
Outram  occupies  tlie  .Vluni  Bagh — Engagement  with 
the  enemy— Sir  .lames  Outram's  opinion  of  the 
78th— Captuie  of  the  .  ity  ol  Lm know— The  three 
field  forces^The  78th  occupy  BareiUy — Ordered  to 
England — Feted  at  Bombay — Arrival  at  home. 

On  the  lOtli  of  Jime  1857  the  78th  High- 
landers proceeded  to  Chinsurah,  where  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  their  immediate  transit 
to  Benares.  The  grenadiers  and  No.  1  com- 
pany started  on  the  11th  and  12tli.  On  the 
night  of  the  13th,  at  11  p.m..  an  order  was 
received  by  express  from  Calcutta  for  the  78th 
to  march  immediately  to  Barrackpoor,  and  if 
possible  reach  that  place  by  daybreak.  The 
regiment  marched  to  Barrackpoor,  and  after 
assisting  in  disarming  the  native  troops,  it 
returned  to  Chinsurah  on  the  IGth,  and  the 
daily  departure  of  detachments  to  Benares  was 
resumed. 

After  a  short  halt  at  Benares  the  detach- 
ments proceeded  to  AUahabad,  at  which  place 
a  moveable  column  was  being  formed  under 
Brigadier- General  Havelock  to  advance  against 
the  mutineers.     On  arrival  at  that  place  it  was 

'  This  account  of  the  part  taken  by  the  regiment 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  mutiny  is  compiled 
mainly  from  the  admirable  narrative  contained  in  the 
UegimcLtal  Record  Book. 


found  that  the  whole  of  the  country  between 
it  and  Delhi  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  that  Cawnpoor  and  Lucknow  were  in  a 
state  of  siege  ;  and  a  rumour,  which  eventually 
proved  to  be  too  true,  stated  that  the  British 
garrison  of  tlie  former  place  had  been  induced 
to  surrender,  and  had  been  basely  massacred." 

On  the  7th  of  July  General  Havelock  ad- 
vanced from  Allahabad  with  a  small  force  of 
about  1000  British  and  a  few  Sikhs,  with  si.x; 
guns,  to  endeavour  to  retake  Cawnpoor  and 
rescue  Lucknow.  His  force  consisted  of  a  light 
field  battery,  a  portion  of  the  1st  Madras  Fusi- 
liers, the  64th  Regiment, and  78th Highlanders ; 
of  the  latter  were  the  grenadiers,  Nos.  3,  6,  and 
the  light  ■  companies,  numbering  305  men,  be- 
sides 13  officers,  under  Colonel  "Walter  Hamil- 
ton. The  heat  was  intense,  and  the  monsoon 
having  just  set  in,  the  rain  feU  in  torrents, 
rendering  the  entire  country  one  large  morass. 

Major  Kenaud  had  been  sent  on  with  a  small 
force  as  an  advanced  guard,  and  on  the  10th 
General  Havelock  set  out  after  him,  coming 
up  with  him  at  moonhght,  after  a  hard  and  long 
march.  The  united  forces  continued  their 
march  to  Khaga,  five  miles  from  Futtehpoor, 
where  Havelock  commenced  to  encamp.  His 
force  now  amounted  to  about  1400  Europeans 
and  400  natives,  with  8  guns.  While  the 
camp  was  being  pitched,  the  enemy,  numbering 
about  3500,  with  12  guns,  was  observed  in  the 

*  The  garrison  at  Cawnpoor,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  was  induced  to  surrender,  after 
a  most  heroic  defence  of  three  weeks,  on  promise  of  a 
safe  conduct  to  Allahabad,  and  on  condition  that  the 
force  should  march  out  under  arms,  with  60  rounds 
of  ammunition  to  every  man  ;  1 1  1 1      .iiiij,^  ^Imuld 

be  provided  for  the  conveyain'  - !.  1,  tlie 

women,  and  the  children ;  amlt  i'    :  ,  \  i   hi:illi/,l 

with  a  sufficiency  of  flour,  slionui  i.r  m  ivulim-ss, 
at  the  Suttee  Chowra  Ghat,  or  iamiing-iilace  (on  the 
Ganges),  which  lay  about  a  mile  from  the  British  en- 
trenchment. On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June 
1857  the  garrison,  numbering,  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, nearly  800,  was  marched  down  to  the  landing- 
place  ;  but  before  the  embarkation  was  completed,  a 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry  was  opened  upon  the  boats, 
and  a  fearful  massacre  took  place.  Only  125  women 
and  children  were  spared  from  that  day's  massacre,  and 
reserved  for  the  more  awful  butcheryof  the  15th  of  July. 
Upwards  of  a  hundred  persons  got  away  in  a  boat, 
but  only  four  made  good  their  escape,  as  within  three 
days  the  boat  was  captured  by  the  mutineers  and  taken 
back  to  Cawnpoor,  where  the  sixty  male  occupants 
were  sliot,  the  women  and  children  being  put  into 
custody  with  the  125  already  mentioned. 

Our  illustration  is  from  a  photograph,  and  shows 
the  Fisherman's  Temple.  For  full  details  of  tlie 
Cawnpoor  massacres,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to 
volume  entitled  Caurnpore,  by  G.  0.  Trevelyan. 
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distance  bearing  down  upon  a  reconnoitering 
party  which  had  been  sent  to  the  front  under 
Colonel  Tytler. 

Futtehpoor  constituted  a  strong  position, 
and  the  enemy  had  already  occupied  the  many 
advantageous  positions,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial. Among  the  rebel  force  was  tlie  5Gth 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  the  regiment  which 
Ilavelock  led  on  at  Maharajpoor. 

After  the  General  had  disposed  his  troops 
the  action  was  soon  decided.  Captain  Maude, 
pushing   on   his  guns   to   point-blank    range, 


electrified  the  enemy  with  his  fire.  The  Madras 
Fusiliers  gained  possession  of  a  hillock  on  the 
right,  and  struggled  on  through  the  inunda- 
tion ;  the  78th,  in  extension,  wading  knee- 
deep  in  mud  and  water,  kept  up  communication 
with  the  centre  ;  the  64th  gave  strength  to  the 
centre  and  left ;  while  on  the  left  the  84th 
and  Sikhs  of  Ferozepoor  pressed  back  the 
enemy's  right. 

As  the  British  force  pressed  forward,  the 
rebel  guns  continued  to  fall  into  its  hands ; 
the  rebels  were  driven  by  the  skirmishers  and 


columns  from  every  point,  one  after  the  other, 
of  which  they  held  possession,  into,  through, 
and  beyond  the  town,  and  were  very  soon  put 
to  a  final  flight.  General  Havelock  then  taking 
up  his  position  in  triumph,  halted  his  weary 
men  to  breakfast,  having  marched  24  miles,  and 
beaten  the  enemy  so  completely  that  all  their 
ammunition,  baggage,  and  guns  (11  in  number) 
fell  into  his  hands.  The  loss  on  the  British  side 
was  merely  nominal;  but  the  moral  effect  on  the 
mutineers  of  this  their  first  reverse  was  immense. 
During  the  action  the  heat  was  excessive, 
and  12  men  died  from  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
fatigue.     Next  day  General  Havelock  issued  a 


Field-force  Order,  liighly  and  justly  compli- 
menting the  force  for  its  conduct,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  fire  of  British  artillery,  to 
English  rifles  in  British  hands,  to  British  pluck, 
"  and  to  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  a 
most  righteous  cause." 

On  the  14th  the  moveable  column  recom- 
menced its  march,  and  after  dislodging  the 
rebels  from  a  strong  position  at  Aong,  pushed 
on  for  Pandoo  Nuddee,  at  the  bridge  of  which 
place  the  enemy  had  prepared  another  strong 
position.  Here,  also,  by  the  promptitude  and 
admirable  tactics  of  General  Havelock,  tho 
rebels  were  completely  routed  ;  both  on  this 


CAWNPOOE  BUTCHERY. 


occasion  and  at  Aong  they  left  behind  them  a 
number  of  heavy  guns  and  a  quantity  of  am- 
munition. Tt  was  on  hearing  the  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  at  the  Pandoo  Nud- 
dee  that  Nana  Sahib  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  atrocious  conduct  which  has  rendered 
his  name  an  abhorrence  to  the  whole  civilized 
world,  and  which  turned  this  warfare  on  the 
part  of  the  English  into  "amost  righteous  cause" 
indeed.  On  the  15th  of  July  this  diabolical 
wretch  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities  ; 
for  it  was  on  hearing  that  the  bridge  over  the 
Pandoo  Nuddee  had  been  forced  and  his  army 
driven  back,  that  he  ordered  the 
immediate  massacre  of  all  the 
English  women  and  children  stiU 
in  his  possession. 

Between  four  in  the  afternnrn 
of  the  loth,  and  nine  in  the  morn 
ing  of  the  16th  of  July,  206  per 
sons,  mostly  women  and  children 
of  gentle  birth,  comprising  the 
survivors  of  the  massacre  of  27th 
June  and  the  captured  fugitives 
from  Futteghur, — who  had  been 
confined  for  a  fortnight  in  a  small 
building  which  has  since  been 
known  in  India  as  the  Beebeegur, 
or  House  of  the  Ladies,  in  Eng- 
land as  the  House  of  the  Massacre, 
— were  butchered  with  the  most 
barbarous  atrocity,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  into  a  dry  well,  situated 
behind  some  trees  which  grew  hard 
by.  Our  illustration,  taken  from  a 
photograph,  shows  the  Mausoleum 
erected  over  the  well,  and  part  of  the  garden 
which  covers  the  site  of  the  House  of  Massacre. 
Just  within  the  doorway,  at  top  of  the  flight 
of  steps,  may  be  seen  the  carved  pediment 
which  closes  the  mouth  of  the  well.  Around 
this  pediment  are  carved  the  words  : — 

Satrtb  to  l^e  perpetual  memorg  of  a  great 

Cnmpaitg  of  C^ristiait  people,  tl^ieflg  toomeiT 

anb  e^ilbien.   xvi.  bag  of  |nlg  IIDCCCLVII. 

On  the  pediment  has  been  erected,  since  our 

view   was    taken,    an   emblematical  figure   of 

an  angel  in  front  of  a  tall  cross,  carved  in 

marble  by  Baron  MarochettL 

At  daybreak,  on  the  16th,  Havelock's  column 


again  moved  on,  the  troops  being  strongly  in 
hope  of  being  able  to  save  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  murdered  garrison  of  Cawnpoor, 
being  ignorant  of  their  brutal  massacre.  After 
a  march  of  16  miles  the  army  halted  in  a 
mango  grove  at  the  village  of  Maharajpoor,  to 
take  refreshment  and  a  slight  rest  in  the  shade 
from  the  powerful  sun,  before  engaging  the 
iSTana,  who  was  strongly  posted  about  two 
miles  off. 

The  camp  and  baggage  being  left  here  under 
proper  escort,  the  column  again  moved  at  2 
o'clock  P.M.    The  Fusiliers  led,  followed  by  two 


Action  near  Cawnpoor,  on  the  Afternoon  of  the  16th  of  Jnly  1857. 


guns ;  then  came  the  78th  Highlanders,  in  rear 
of  whom  was  the  central  battery  under  Captain 
Maude  ;  the  64th  and  84th  had  two  guns  more 
in  the  rear,  and  the  regiment  of  Ferozepoor 
closed  the  column. 

Nana  Sahib  had  taken  up  a  strong  position 
at  the  village  of  Aherwa,  where  the  grand  trunk 
road  joined  that  which  led  to  Cawnpoor.  His 
entrenchments  had  cut  and  rendered  impas- 
sable both  roads,  and  his  heavy  guns,  seven  in 
number,  were  disposed  along  his  position,  which 
consisted  of  a  series  of  villages.  Behind  these 
the  infantry,  consisting  of  mutinous  troops  and 
his  own  armed  followers,  numbering  in  all 
about  5000,  was  disposed  for  defence. 
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General  Havelock  resolved  to  take  the  posi- 
tion by  a  flank  movement.  Accordingly,  after 
a  short  advance  along  the  road,  the  column 
moved  off  to  the  right,  and  circled  round  the 
enemy's  left.  As  soon  as  the  Nana  perceived 
Havelock's  intention,  he  pushed  forward  on 
his  left  a  large  body  of  horse,  and  opened  upon 
the  British  column  a  fire  of  shot  and  shell  from 
all  his  guns. 

Havelock's  troops  continued  their  progress 
until  the  enemy's  left  was  entirely  turned,  and 
then  forming  line,  the  British  guns  opened  fire 
upon  the  rebels'  batteries,  while  the  infantry 
advanced  in  direct  echelon  of  regiments  from 
the  right,  covered  by  a  wing  of  the  Fusiliers 
as  skirmishers.  "The  opportunity  had  now 
arrived,"  wrote  General  Havelock  in  his  de- 
spatch, "  for  which  I  have  long  anxiously 
waited,  of  developing  the  prowess  of  the  78th 
Highlanders.  Three  guns  of  the  enemy  were 
strongly  posted  behind  a  lofty  hamlet,  well 
entrenched.  I  directed  this  regiment  to  ad- 
vance, and  never  have  I  witnessed  conduct 
more  admirable.  They  were  led  by  Colonel 
Hamilton,  and  followed  him  with  surpassing 
steadiness  and  gallantry  under  a  heavy  fire. 
As  they  approached  the  village  they  cheered 
and  charged  with  the  bayonet,  the  pipers  sound- 
ing the  pibroch.  Need  I  add,  that  the  enemy 
fled,  the  village  was  taken,  and  the  guns  cap- 
tured." Until  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  guns  the  line  advanced  in  perfect  order 
and  quietness,  with  sloped  arms.  Here  for  a 
few  moments  they  lay  down  to  allow  the  fierce 
iron  storm  to  pass  over.  At  the  word  from 
the  General,  "  Risf  up,  advance,"  they  sprang 
to  their  feet,  and  with  a  cheer  rushed  upon  the 
battery.  General  Havelock  followed  close  in 
behind,  and  when  the  regiment  was  halted  in 
rear  of  the  village,  exclaimed,  "  Well  done, 
78th,  you  shall  be  my  own  regiment !  Another 
charge  like  that  will  win  the  day." 

Having  halted  here  for  a  few  minutes  to  take 
breath,  the  regiment  pushed  on  at  the  double 
march  to  a  hamlet  about  500  yards  distant  stUl 
held  by  the  enemy,  who  were  quickly  dislodged 
from  it.  Meanwhile,  the  64th  and  84th  regi- 
ments advanced  on  the  left,  and  captured  two 
guns  strongly  posted  on  the  enemy's  original 
right. 

Nana  Sahib  having  withdrawn  his  forces  in 


the  direction  of  Cawnpoor,  and  taken  up  a  new 
position  in  rear  of  his  first,  the  British  in- 
fantry now  changed  line  to  the  front  and 
rear,  while  the  guns  were  brought  up.  This 
was  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  the  ground  being 
very  heavy  and  the  bullocks  worn  out  with 
fatigue.  About  this  time  the  Nana  sent  some 
of  his  numerous  cavalry  to  the  British  flanks 
and  rear,  whicb  did  some  execution  before  they 
were  repulsed.  The  rebel  infantry  appeared 
to  be  in  full  retreat  when  a  reserve  24-pounder 
was  opened  on  the  Cawnpoor  road  which 
caused  considerable  loss  to  the  British  force; 
and  under  cover  of  its  fire,  at  the  same  time 
two  large  bodies  of  cavalry  riding  insolently 
over  the  plain,  and  the  rebel  infiintry  once  more 
rallied.  "The  beating  of  their  drums  and 
numerous  mounted  officers  in  front  announced 
the  definitive  struggle  of  the  Nana  for  his 
usurped  dominion." 

But  the  final  crisis  approached.  The  artil- 
lery cattle  being  tired  out  could  not  bring  up 
the  guns  to  the  assistance  of  the  British,  and 
the  Madras  Fusiliers,  64th,  78th,  and  84tli 
formed  in  line  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  24-poujider  on  the  road,  and  from  the 
musketry  of  the  rebel  skirmishers.  Colonel 
Hamilton  about  this  time  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him  by  a  musket  ball.  The  General 
now  called  upon  the  infantry,  who  were  lying 
down  in  line,  to  rise  and  make  another  steady 
advance.  "  It  was  irresistible,"  he  wrote,  "  the 
enemy  sent  round  shot  into  our  ranks  untU 
we  were  within  300  yards,  and  then  poured 
in  grape  with  great  precision."  The  gun  was 
more  immediately  in  front  of  the  64th,  which 
regiment  suffered  severely  by  its  fire ;  but  the 
line  advancing  steadily  upon  the  gun,  at  length 
charged  with  a  cheer  and  captured  it. 

The  enemy  now  lost  all  heart,  and  after  a 
hurried  fire  of  musketry  gave  way  in  total  rout. 
Four  of  the  British  guns  coming  up  by  the 
road  completed  the  discomfiture  by  a  heavy 
cannonade  ;  and  as  it  grew  dark  the  roofless 
artillery  barracks  were  dimly  descried  in  ad- 
vance, and  it  was  evident  that  Cawnpoor  was 
once  more  in  possession  of  the  British. 

The  entire  loss  from  the  action  of  the  day 
was  about  100  killed  and  wounded — that  of  the 
78th  being  3  killed  and  16  wounded.  Many 
men  also  died  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  and 
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extreme  fatigue,  the  78tli  alone  losing  5  men 
from  tills  cause. 

An  incident  occurred  about  this  time  which, 
is  worth  recording.  By  some  mistake  a  bugler 
sounded  the  "  officers'  caU  "  in  rear  of  the  78th. 
The  officers  of  the  regiment  immediately  assem- 
bled near  the  general — -who  was  standing  close 
by — imagining  that  he  wished  to  see  them.    On 


finding  out  the  mistake,  General  Havelook  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows  : — "  Gentlemen,  I  am 
glad  of  having  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  to  you  which  you  may  repeat  to  your  men. 
lam  nowupwards  of  sixtyyears  old;  Thave  been 
forty  years  in  the  service :  I  have  been  engaged 
in  action  about  seven-and-twenty  times ;  but  in 
the  whole  of  my  career  I  have  never  seen  any 
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regiment  behave  better,  nay  more,  I  have 
uever  seen  any  one  behave  so  well,  as  the 
78th  Higldanders  this  day.  I  am  proud  of 
you,  and  if  ever  I  have  the  good  luck  to  be 
made  a  major-general,  the  first  thing  I  shall  do, 
will  l>e  to  go  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
request  that  when  my  turn  arrives  for  the 
colonelcy  of  a  regiment,  I  may  have  the  78th 
Highlanders.  And  this,  gentlemen,  you  hear 
from  a  man  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing more  than  he  means.  I  am  not  a  High- 
lander, but  I  wish  I  was  one." 


The  wounded  were  now  gathered  together 
and  cared  for,  and  the  tired  troops  lay  down 
for  the  night,  when  a  crash  that  shook  the 
earth  woke  them ;  Nana  Sahib  had  blovra 
up  the  great  Cawnpoor  magazine  and  aban- 
doned the  place. 

The  next  morning  a  few  troops  wero  sent 
into  the  town,  which  was  found  to  be  entirely 
evacuated.  The  sight  presented  by  the  house 
of  murder,  and  the  well  into  which  were 
thrown  the  mangled  bodies  of  upwards  ol 
200  women  and  children  as  yet  scarcely  cold. 
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can  never  be  effaced  from  the  memories  of  I 
those  who  witnessed  it,  and  who,  though  fresh  I 
from  the  horrors  of  the  battle-field,  shuddered 
and  wept  at  the  revolting  scene. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  force  was 
joined  by  the  camp  and  baggage,  and  encamped 
on  the  Cawnpoor  parade-ground  (where  the 
78th  was  last  encamped  in  the  year  1799),  and 
on  the  18th  moved  round  to  the  western  side 
of  Cawnpoor,  where  General  Havelock  issued  a 
stirring  general  order,  his  words  burning  with 
horror  and  righteous  indignation  at  what  had  j 


taken  place  at  Cawnpoor.  "  Your  comrades  at 
Lucknow  are  in  peril,"  the  order  said,  "  Agra 
is  besieged,  Delhi  still  the  focus  of  mutiny 
and  rebellion.  .  .  .  Highlanders !  it  was  my 
earnest  desire  to  afford  you  the  opportunity  of 
showing  how  your  predecessors  conquered  at 
Maida.  You  have  not  degenerated.  Assaye 
was  not  won  by  a  more  silent,  compact,  and 
resolute  charge  than  was  the  village  near  Jaii- 
senvoor  on  the  16th  instant." 

On  the    20th   of   Jul}',    Brigadier   General 
NeiU  arrived  from  Allahabad  with  270  men. 


oleuui  over  the  Well  at  Ca 


Thus  reinforced,  Havelock  began  to  cross  the 
Ganges ;  and  on  the  25th,  with  his  band  of 


1500,  commenced  his  first  march  to  relieve 
Lucknow,  leaving  General  NeUl  to  command 
at  Cawnpoor.  Though  the  season  was  that  of 
the  monsoon,  and  the  country  in  a  deluge,  the 
troops  took  the  field  without  tentage  of  any 
kind,  getting  such  shelter  as  could  be  aflbrded 
by  the  deserted  and  ruined  hamlets. 

The  strength  of  the  78th  was  16  officers 
and  293  men,  being  the  grenadiers,  Nos  3,  6, 
and  light  companies. 

On  the  2Gth,  the  force  moved  forward  a 
few  mUes   and  took  up  its   quarters   at   the 


village  of  ]\Iungulwar,  about  six  mUes  from 
Cawnpoor.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  it 
advanced  to  meet  the  rebels,  who  were  sta- 
tioned in  great  strength  at  the  town  of  Oonao, 
and  a  small  village  close  in  front  of  it.  The 
houses  were  surrounded  by  walled  enclosures, 
every  wall  being  loopholed,  and  a  deep  swamp 
protected  the  enemy's  right. 

The  78th  and  the  1st  Madras  Fusiliers, 
with  two  guns,  began  the  attack.  They  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  gardens ;  but  when  they 
approached  the  village,  where  every  house 
was  loopholed,  a  destructive  fire  was  opened 
upon  them.     From  one  house  in  particular  the 
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line  suifered  a  heavy  musketry  fire ;  Lieu- 
tenant Bogle  with  part  of  No  3  company  was 
ordered  to  attack  it.  He  gallantly  led  on 
the  men  through  a  narrow  and  strongly 
defended  doorway  (the  only  means  of  ingress), 
into  a  court  filled  with  armed  fanatics,  but  im- 
mediately on  entering  he  fell  severely  wounded, 
together  with  nearly  all  who  had  entered  with 
him.  The  defenders  were  ultimately  overcome 
by  shells  thrown  into  the  house  by  the  artil- 
lery. After  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  muti- 
neers were  driven  beyond  the  town,  where  they 
rallied,  but  were  soon  put  to  flight,  and  their 
guns  taken. 

After  a  halt  of  three  hours  the  column 
moved  on,  and  in  the  afternoon  came  in  sight  of 
Buseerutgunge,  where  the  rebels  again  made 
a  stand.  This  town  was  walled,  surrounded 
by  deep  ditches,  and  had  been  strengthened 
by  earthworks.  The  gate  in  front  was  defended 
oy  a  round  tower,  mounting  four  heavy  guns. 
Behind  the  town  was  a  wide  nullah  full  of 
water,  crossed  by  a  narrow  causeway  and 
bridge. 

The  troops  immediately  deployed,  the  64th 
being  ordered  to  turn  the  town  on  the  left, 
and  penetrate  between  the  bridge  and  the 
enemy.  The  78th  and  the  Fusiliers  advancing 
on  the  front  face,  carried  the  earthworks  and 
drove  out  the  enemy,  capturing  their  guns.  It 
was  now  6  p.m.,  and  too  dark,  without  cavalry, 
to  pursue  the  enemy  through  the  swamps 
beyond  the  causeway,  over  which  the  rebels 
succeeded  in  escaping. 

These,  two  actions  had  cost  the  little  force 
12  killed  and  76  wounded,  and  cholera  had, 
moreover,  broken  out.  To  send  the  sick  and 
wounded,  numbering  nearly  300,  back  to 
Cawnpoor  would  have  required  an  escort  which 
could  not  be  spared,  and  Lucknow  was  stiU  36 
miles  away.  Without  reinforcements  General 
Havelock  found  the  relief  impossible,  he  there- 
fore fell  back  to  Mungulwar,  which  he  reached 
on  the  morning  of  the  3 1st.  Here  he  remained 
entrenchedawaiting  reinforcements  from  Cawn- 
poor, whither  all  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
sent. 

Brigadier-General  Neill  having  thrown  up 
a  strong  entrenchment  at  Cawnpoor,  sent  over 
all  the  men  whom  he  could  spare  to  Havelock, 
who,  with  his  force   thus  again  increased  to 


about  1400  men,  commenced  on  the  4th  of 
August  his  second  march  to  relieve  Lucknow, 
The  enemy  were  found  on  the  following  day 
occupying  their  old  position  at  Buseerutgunge. 
They  were  driven  from  the  town  in  confusion 
and  with  severe  loss,  by  Maude's  battery,  the 
78th,  and  the  Sikhs,  and  also  from  a  position 
which  they  had  taken  up  across  the  nullah. 
Their  loss  was  supposed  to  be  about  300, 
that  of  the  British  being  2  killed  and  23 
wounded ;  Colonel  Hamilton's  charger  was 
kUled  under  him. 

The  British  force  being  again  diminished  by 
sickness  and  the  sword.  General  Havelock 
was  compelled  to  retire  upon  his  old  position 
at  Mungulwar.  It  was  the  only  course  he 
could  pursue,  as  to  advance  to  Lucknow  with 
the  small  force  at  his  command  was  to  court 
annihilation,  and  as  a  consequence  the  certain 
destruction  of  the  British  garrison  at  Luck- 
now. Preparations  were  therefore  made  to 
recross  the  river  to  Cawnpoor,  which  was  now 
threatened  on  all  sides  by  the  Dinapoor  muti- 
neers, the  Gwalior  contingent,  and  Nana  Sahib 
at  Bithoor.  Perceiving  Havelock's  intention 
a  large  force  of  the  enemy  assembled  at 
Oonao,  with  the  design  of  attacking  the 
British  position  at  Mungulwar,  or  of  annoy- 
ing the  force  during  its  passage  of  the  Ganges. 
To  obviate  this  the  general  moved  out  to 
meet  the  mutineers  in  the  morning  of  the 
11th  of  August,  after  sending  his  force,  now 
reduced  to  about  1000  men,  and  all  his  baggage 
and  stores  across  the  river.  On  Havelock's  force 
reaching  Oonao,  the  enemy's  advanced  posts 
fell  back,  and  it  bivouacked  during  the  night 
near  the  town. 

On  advancing  the  next  day  (July  29th)  the 
enemy  were  descried  drawn  up  at  the  village  of 
Boorbeek  Chowkey,  about  a  mile  from  Buseerut- 
gunge. Their  centre  rested  on  the  village,  and 
their  guns  were  conveniently  placed  behind  a 
series  of  high  mounds,  forming  strong  natural 
defences,  which  they  had  scarped  and  otherwise 
artificially  improved.  The  British  troops  de- 
ployed, and,  covered  by  artUlery  fire  and 
skirmishers,  advanced  in  direct  Echelon  of 
battalions  from  the  right,  receiving,  as  they 
came  within  range  of  the  enemy's  batteries, 
a  deadly  fire  of  shell,  grape,  and  round  shot, 
which  was  aimed  with  greater  precision  than 
i't 
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had  liitherto  been  manifested  by  their  artillery- 
men anywhere.  The  British  guns  on  the 
right  having  sufficiently  advanced  to  get  a 
flanking  fire  on  the  enemy's  line,  the  78th 
charged  a  battery  of  three  guns  on  the  enemy's 
left,  captured  two  of  ihe  guns,  and  turning 
them  on  the  retreating  hosts,  pounded  them 
■with  their  own  shell  and  grape,  putting  them 
completely  to  rout^  At  the  same  time  the 
Madras  FusUiers  repulsed  a  strong  demonstra- 
tion made  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  right. 
The  loss  of  the  British  iu  the  action  was  140 
killed  and  wounded. 

Having  rested  for  two  hours  on  the  field, 
the  column  slowly  retired  to  Mungulwar,  and 
on  the  following  morning,  August  13th,  re- 
crossed  the  Ganges  to  Cawnpoor,  having  been 
in  the  field,  in  an  Indian  monsoon,  without 
tents,  for  twenty-three  days,  during  which  it 
had  four  times  met  and  defeated  the  enemy. 

In  these  four  engagements  the  78th  lost 
6  men  killed  and  2  officers.  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  Macpherson  and  Lieutenant  Bogle, 
and  6  men  wounded.  To  Lieutenant  Crowe 
of  the  78th  the  Victoria  Cross  was  subse- 
quently awarded,  as  having  been  the  fir.st  man 
to  enter  the  battery  at  Boorbeek  Chowkey, 
•where  the  two  guns  were  captured. 

The  regiment  was  joined  at  Cawnpoor  by 
Colonel  Stisted,  Captain  Archer,  and  Ko.  4 
Company. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August 
the  movable  column  marched  against  Bithoor, 
the  residence  of  Nana  Sahib,  about  14  miles 
from  Cawnpoor.  About  noon  the  column 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  numbering  in  all, 
infantry  and  cavalry,  about  4000,  strongly 
posted.  General  Havelock  called  it  '"  one  of 
the  strongest  positions  in  India."  The  plain  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  position  was  covered  -with 
thick  sugar-cane  plantations,  which  reached 
lugh  above  the  heads  of  the  men,  and  their 
batteries  were  defended  by  thick  ramparts 
iianked  by  entrenched  quadrangles.  The 
whole  position  was  again  flanked  by  other 
villages  and  comprehended  the  town  of  Bithoor. 

The  enemy  having  opened  upon  the  ad- 
vancing British  force  a  continued  shower  of 
shot  and  shell,  and  as  the  British  guns  made  no 
impression  upon  them,  it  was  resolved  to  have 
recourse  to  the  bayonet,  and  a  simultaneous 


advance  of  the  line  was  ordered.  "While  the 
Fusiliers  moved  upon  the  flanking  villages, 
the  78th  advanced  upon  the  batteries,  alter- 
nately lying  down  and  moving  on,  as  the  vol- 
leys of  grape  issued  from  the  enemy's  guns. 
The  rebels  awaited  the  approach  of  the  ad- 
vancing men  until  the  foremost  entered  the 
works,  when  they  fled  in  confusion.  The 
British  troops  pursued  the  enemy  into  and 
through  the  town,but  l>eiug  completely  knocked 
up  by  exposure  to  the  fierce  sun,  and  by 
the  great  fatigue  they  had  undergone,  could 
follow  the  retreating  rebels  no  further,  and 
bivouacked  on  the  ground  they  had  won. 

The  78th  had  in  this  affair  only  Captain 
Mackenzie  and  10  men  wounded,  though 
several  men  died  of  cholera,  which  had  again 
broken  out. 

The  next  morning  the  force  returned  to 
Cawnpoor,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  plain 
of  Subada,  where  General  Havelock  issued  a 
commendatory  and  stirring  note,  in  which  he 
told  the  small  force  that  it  "  would  be  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  the  prop  and  stay  of 
British  India  in  the  time  of  her  severest  trial" 

During  the  next  month  the  force  rested  at 
Cawnpoor,  while  reinforcements  gradually  ar- 
rived. Immediately  on  crossing  the  Ganges 
cholera  broke  out,  and  carried  ott"  a. great  num- 
ber of  the  little  band.  The  headquarters  of 
the  78th  lost  from  this  cause  alone  1  officer. 
Captain  Campbell,  and  43  men.  The  strength 
of  the  regiment  was  still  further  reduced  by 
the  departure  of  1  officer  and  56  men,  sick  and 
wounded,  to  Allahabad.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  however,  the  five  companies  that  had 
been  left  behind,  and  the  detachment  that 
came  from  Chinsurah  by  the  steamer  route, 
joined  headquarters  from  AUahabad 

In  the  middle  of  September  the  regiment 
was  supplied  with  Enfield  rifles,  but  there  was 
little  time  left  for  giving  the  men  any  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  that  weapon. 

The  force  despatched  from  England  to  assist 
in  the  Chinese  war  (the  23rd,  82nd,  90th,  and 
93rd  Eegiments)  had  been  stopped  at  Singa- 
pore and  brought  to  Calcutta.  The  37th  Eegi- 
ment  also  arrived  from  Ceylon,  and  the  5th 
from  Mauritius.  Of  these  regiments,  the  5th 
and  90th  were  immediately  on  arrival  sent  up 
the  country,  and  reached  Cawnpoor   in   the 
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beginning  of  September.  Sir  James  Oiitrani 
gjao  ai'riTed  at  this  time,  having  been  appointed 
to  the  military  command  of  the  Cawnpoor  and 
Dinapoor  divisions. 

A  bridge  of  boats  was  thrown  across  the 
Ganges,  and  every  preparation  made  for  another 
attempt  to  relieve  Luoknow,  the  garrison  of 
which  was  stiU  successfully  and  heroically 
holding  out.  On  the  16th  of  September,  Sir 
James  Outram  issued  a  division  order,  in  which 
he  generously  resigned  to  Major-General  Have- 
lock  the  honour  of  leading  on  the  force  intended 
to  make  a  second  attempt  to  relieve  Lucknow. 
This  Sir  James  did  "  in  gratitude  for,  and  in 
admiration  of  the  brilliant  deeds  in  arms 
achieved  by  General  Havelock  and  his  gallant 
troops."  Sir  James  was  to  accompany  the 
force  as  a  volunteer,  and  on  the  relief  of  Luck- 
now  would  resume  his  position  at  the  head  of 
the  forces. 

The  army  of  relief  was  divided  into  two 
brigades  of  infantry  and  one  of  artillery,  as 
follows : — First  brigade  of  infantry,  under 
Brigadier-General  Nedl,  consisted  of  the  5th 
Fusiliers,  84th  Regiment,  1st  Madras  FusUiers, 
and  100  men  of  the  64th  Regiment.  Second 
brigade  of  infantry,  under  Colonel  "Walter 
Hamilton  of  the  78th,  consisted  of  the  78th 
Highlanders  under  Colonel  Stisted,  90th  light 
infantry,  and  the  Sikh  regiment  of  Ferozepoor. 
The  ArtUlery  brigade,  under  Major  Cooper, 
B.A.,  consisted  of  the  batteries  of  Captain 
Maude,  Captain  Olphert,  and  Brevet-Major 
Eyre.  The  volunteer  cavaby,  a  few  irregulars, 
under  Captain  Barrow,  and  a  small  body  of 
Engineers,  accompanied  the  forces.  The  entire 
force  was  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Havelock,  accompanied,  as  we  have 
stated,  by  Major-General  Outram  as  a  volun- 
teer. 

The  entrenchment  at  Cawnpoor  having  been 
completed  was  garrisoned  by  the  64th  regi- 
ment under  Colonel  "Wilson. 

On  the  18th  of  September  an  advance  party, 
consisting  of  No.  8  and  the  Light  Company 
of  the  78th,  the  Sikli  regiment,  and  four  guns 
under  Major  M'Intyre  of  the  78th,  was  pushed 
across  the  river  to  form  a  iete-de-pont  to  enable 
the  bridge  to  be  completed  on  the  enemy's 
side  of  the  river.  The  men  were  exposed 
during   the    day  to   a  skirmishing   fire    from 


the  enemy,  who  also  opened  a  few  guns  upon 
thfiin  from  a  distance,  but  with  little  effect. 
During  the  day  these  companies  were  relieved 
by  Nos.  6  and  7  of  the  78th,  and  Major  Hali- 
burton  took  command  of  the  advanced  party. 
Before  daybreak  on  the  19  th,  this  party,  which 
was  stationed  all  night  on  a  dry  sandbank  in 
the  middle  of  the  Ganges,  pushed  quietly 
across  the  intervening  islands  to  the  mainland, 
in  order  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  force, 
which  crossed  with  little  opposition,  the  rebel 
army,  after  a  slight  show  of  resistance,  retiring 
on  their  entrenched  position  about  three  miles 
off,  towards  Mungulwar. 

The  strength  of  the  force  amounted  to  about 
3000,  that  of  the  78th  being  26  officers  and 
523  men ;  Colonel  "Walter  Hamilton  being 
Brigadier,  Colonel  Stisted  commanded  the 
regiment. 

On  the  morning  of  September  21st,  the 
advance  on  Lucknow  commenced,  and  the 
enemy's  position  was  soon  reached  near  Mun- 
gulwar, which  for  some  weeks  they  had  been 
busily  employed  in  fortifying.  The  position, 
however,  was  soon  carried,  the  enemy  rapidly 
pursued,  and  many  of  them  cut  up  by  the 
British  cavalry ;  four  guns  and  a  colour  were 
captured.    The  British  loss  was  merely  nominal. 

Rain  now  commenced  to  pour  in  monsoon 
torrents,  and  .hardly  ceased  for  three  days. 
Through  it  the  force  pushed  in  column  of 
route  over  the  well-known  scenes  of  their 
former  struggles,  by  Buseerutgunge  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Bunnee,  when,  about  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  23rd,  the  enemy  were  descried 
in  a  strong  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lucknow.  The  head  of  the  column  at  first 
suffered  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  as 
it  was  compelled  to  pass  along  the  trunk  road 
between  morasses  ;  but  these  passed,  the  force 
quickly  deployed  into  Hne,  and  the  2nd  brigade 
advancing  through  a  sheet  of  water  drove  back 
the  right  of  the  mutinous  army,  while  the 
1st  Brigade  attacked  it  in  front.  Victory 
soon  declared  for  the  British  force,  which  cap- 
tured five  guns.  The  enemy's  cavalry,  how- 
ever, 1500  strong,  creeping  through  lofty  cul- 
tivation, made  a  sudden  irruption  on  the 
baggage  in  the  rear  of  the  relieving  force,  in- 
flicting some  loss  on  the  detachment  of  the 
90th    that    was   guarding   it.       In    this    en- 
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gagement  the  78tli  lost  1  man  killed  and  6 
wounded. 

The  British  passed  the  night  of  the  23rd 
on  the  ground  they  had  won,  exposed,  how- 
ever, to  a  cannonade  from  the  enemy's  guns. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2-4th,  their  fire  inflicted 
such  loss  on  the  British  force,  especially  the 
78th,  which  had  4  men  killed  and  1 1  wounded 
by  it,  that  the  General,  having  determined  to 
halt  this  day  to  obtain  rest  previous  to  the 
attack  on  the  city,  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
the  left  brigade  out  of  reach  of  the  guns. 

The  24th  was  spent  in  removing  aU  the 
baggage  and  tents,  camp-followers,  sick  and 
wounded,  into  the  Alum  i5agh,  which,  on  the 
advance  being  made  next  day,  was  left  in 
charge  of  Major  M'lntyre  of  the  78th,  with 
a  detachment  of  280  Europeans,  some  Sikhs, 
and  4  guns.  Of  these.  Major  M'lntyre,  Lieu- 
tenant Walsh,  and  71  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  besides  34  sick  and  wounded,  belonged 
to  the  78th. 

A  short  description  of  the  desperate  posi- 
tion of  those  whom  Havelock  hoped  to  rescue 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

In  the  month  of  June  (1857),  most  of  the 
native  regiments  at  Lucknow,  as  elsewhere, 
having  broken  out  into  open  mutiny,  the 
Eesidenoy  and  a  strong  fort  in  the  city  called 
Muohee  Bhorwan,  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence 
for  the  protection  of  the  Europeans.  On  the 
30th  of  June,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  300 
of  H.lVL's  32nd  Eegiment,  and  a  few  Native 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  marched  out 
to  Chinhut  to  meet  a  rebel  army  which  was 
marching  upon  Lucknow ;  but  the  native 
gunners  proved  traitors,  overturned  the  guns, 
cut  the  traces,  and  then  deserted  to  the  enemy. 
The  remainder  of  the  force  thus  exposed  to 
a  vastly  superior  fire,  and  completely  outflanked, 
was  compelled  to  make  a  disastrous  retreat, 
with  the  loss  of  3  guns  and  a  great  number 
killed  and  wounded. 

Tlie  force  being  thus  diminished  the  Muchee 
Bhorwan  had  to  be  evacuated.  On  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  July  it  was  blown  up,  and  the  troops 
marched  into  the  Residency,  the  investment 
of  which  the  enemy  now  completed  ;  and  for 
three  months  the  brave  garrison  had  to  under- 
go a  siege  regarding  which  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  justly  writes,  "  There  does 


not  stand  in  the  annals  of  war  an  achievement 
more  truly  heroic  than  the  defence  of  the 
Residency  of  Lucknow." 

This  brave  handful  had  heard  through  spies 
of  the  frightful  tragedy  of  Cawnpoor;  the 
dangers  multiplied;  the  provisions  were  failing; 
more  than  300  of  the  men  had  been  killed,  and 
many  more  had  succumbed  to  disease,  when 
the  joyful  sound  of  the  British  guns  at  the  Alum 
Bagh,  on  the  23d  of  September,  announced  to 
them  that  relief  was  at  hand. 

And  now  came  the  rescue.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  of  September,  General  Have- 
lock's  force  advanced  from  the  Alum  Bagh. 

The  enemy  had  taken  up  an  exceedingly 
strong  position  at  the  village  of  Char  Bagh, 
on  the  city  side  of  the  canal,  the  bridge  over 
which  was  defended  by  several  guns  in  posi- 
tion ;  they  also  occupied  in  force  numerous 
gardens  and  walled  enclosures  on  one  side  of 
the  canal,  from  which  they  poured  a  most 
destructive  musketry  fire  on  the  advancing 
troops. 

The  1st  brigade  led,  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain Maude's  battery,  and  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  in  which  one-third  of  the  British 
artillerymen  fell,  they  succeeded  in  storming 
the  bridge  of  Char  Bagh  and  capturing  the 
guns,  supported  by  the  2nd  brigade,  which  now 
moved  to  the  front,  and  occupying  the  houses 
on  both  sides  of  the  street,  bayoneted  the 
defenders,  throwing  the  slain  in  heaps  on  the 
roadside. 

From  this  point  the  direct  road  to  the  Eesi- 
dency  through  the  city  was  something  less 
than  two  miles ;  but  it  was  known  to  have 
been  cut  by  trenches  and  crossed  by  barricades 
at  short  intervals,  aU  the  houses,  moreover, 
being  loopholed.  Progress  in  this  direction 
was  impossible ;  so,  the  78th  Highlanders  being 
left  to  hold  the  position  until  the  entire  force, 
with  ammunition,  stores,  &c.,  had  passed,  the 
united  column  pushed  on,  detouring  to  the 
right  along  a  narrow  road  which  skirted  the 
left  bank  of  the  canal.  The  advance  was  not 
seriously  impeded  until  the  force  came  opposite 
the  Kaiser  Bagh,  or  King's  Palace,  where  two 
guns  and  a  body  of  mercenary  troops  were 
entrenched,  who  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  grape 
and  musketry.  The  artillery  with  the  column 
had  to  pass  a  bridge  exposed  to  this  fire,  hut 
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Plan  illustrative  of  the  Operations  for  the  Relief  of  Lucknow  in  Septemter  and  Novemter  1857. 


they  were  then,   slirouded  ty   the   buildings 
adjacent  to  the  palace  of  the  Furrah  Buksh. 

In  the  meantime  the  78tli  was  engaged  in  a 
hot  conflict.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  perceived 
the  deviation  made  by  the  main  body,  and 
that  only  a  small  force  was  left  at  the  bridge 
of  the  Char  Bagh,  they-retumed  in  countless 
numbers  to  annoy  the  Highlanders.  Two 
companies,  Nos.  7  and '8,  under  Captains  Hay 


and  Hastings,  were  sent  to  occupy  the  more  ad- 
vanced buUdings  of  the  village  ;  four  companies 
were  sent  out  as  skirmishers  in  the  surrounding 
gardens ;  and  the  remainder,  in  reserve,  were 
posted  iu  the  buUdings  near  the  bridge. 

The  lane  out  of  which  the  force  had  marched 
was  very  narrow  and  much  cut  up  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  heavy  guns,  so  that  it  was  a  work 
of  great  difficulty  to  convey  the  line  of  com- 
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missariat  carts  and  cattle  along  it,  and  iu  a  few 
hours  the  78th  was  separated  from  the  main 
body  by  a  distance  of  some  miles.  The  enemy 
now  brought  down  two  guns  to  within  500 
yards  of  the  position  of  the  78th,  and  opened 
a  very  destructive  fire  of  shot  and  shell  upon 
the  advanced  companies,  while  the  whole  regi- 
ment was  exposed  to  a  heavy  musketry  lire. 
This  becoming  insupportable,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  capture  the  guns  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  two  advanced  companies,  under 
Captains  Hay  and  Hastings,  and  Lieutenants 
Webster  and  Swanson,  formed  upon  the  road, 
and  by  a  gallant  charge  up  the  street  captured 
the  first  gun,  which,  being  sent  to  the  rear 
was  hurled  into  the  canal.  In  the  meantime  the 
skirmishing  companies  had  been  called  in,  and 
they,  together  with  the  reserve,  advanced  to 
the  support  of  Nos.  7  and  8.  The  united  regi- 
ment now  pushed  on  towards  the  second  gun, 
which  was  still  annojang  it  from  a  more  retired 
position.  A  second  charge  resulted  in  its  cap- 
ture, but  as  there  was  some  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing it  away,  and  it  being  necessary  to  retire 
immediately  on  the  bridge  to  keep  open  the 
communications,  which  were  being  threatened 
by  the  hosts  who  surrounded  the  regiment, 
the  gun  was  spiked,  and  the  78th  fell  back 
upon  the  bridge,  carrying  with  them  numbers 
of  wounded,  and  leaving  many  dead  on  the 
road.  In  the  charge  Lieutenant  Swanson  was 
severely  wounded. 

The  entire  line  of  carts,  &c.,  having  now 
passed,  the  regiment  evacuated  the  position 
and  bridge  of  the  Char  Bagh,  and  forming  the 
rear-guard  of  the  force,  proceeded  along  the 
narrow  lane  taken  by  the  column  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  canal.  The  rebels  immediately 
seized  the  bridge,  crossed  it,  and  lined  the  right 
bank  of  the  canal,  where  they  were  protected 
by  a  wall,  from  behind  which  they  poured  a 
galling  musketry  fire,  and  placing  a  gun  upon 
the  bridge,  enfiladed  the  road  along  which  the 
route  of  the  78th  lay  ;  thus  the  regiment  was 
almost  completely  surrounded,  and  had  to 
stand  and  protect  its  rear  at  every  step.  Cap- 
tain Hastings  was  severely  wounded,  whQe 
making  a  brave  stand  with  No.  8  company 
against  the  advancing  mass  of  rebels  ;  Captain 
Lockhart  and  a  large  number  of  men  were  also 
wounded  here. 


A  report  having  been  sent  to  the  general 
that  the  78th  was  hard  pressed,  the  volunteei 
cavalry  and  a  company  of  the  90th  Regunent 
were  sent  back  to  its  assistance ;  the  lane, 
however,  was  too  narrow  for  cavalry  to  work 
in,  and  they  suffered  severely.  At  length  a 
point  was  reached,  near  Major  Banks's  house, 
where  four  roads  meet ;  the  78th  had  no 
guide,  the  main  body  was  far  out  of  sight, 
and  all  that  could  be  ascertained  regarding  the 
locality  was  that  the  turning  to  the  left,  which 
evidently  led  into  the  city,  was  the  direct  road 
to  the  Eesidency.  The  force  therefore  followed 
that  route,  which  led  through  a  street  of  fine 
houses  loopholed  and  occupied  by  the  rebels,, 
to  the  gate  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  or  King's 
Palace,  where  it  came  in  reverse  upon  the 
battery  which  was  firing  upon  the  main  body 
near  the  Motee  Mahul.  After  spiking  the 
guns,  the  force  pushed  on  under  the  waUs 
of  the  Kaiser  Bagli,  and  after  being  exposed 
to  another  shower  of  musketry  from  its  eatire 
length,  the  little  column,  consisting  of  the 
78th  and  cavalry,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  joined  the  main  body  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Furrah  Buksh,  where  for  a 
short  time  it  obtained  rest. 

From  this  point  the  Eesidency  was  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  and  as  darkness  was  com- 
ing on,  it  was  deemed  most  important  to 
reach  the  Eesidency  that  night. 

The  78th  Highlanders  and  the  regiment  of 
Ferozepore  were  now  directed  to  advance.  "  This 
column,"  wrote  General  Havelock  in  his  de- 
spatch, "  pushed  on  with  a  desperate  gallantry, 
led  by  Sir  James  Outram  and  myself  and  staff, 
through  streets  of  flat-roofed,  loopholed  houses, 
from  which  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  up,  and 
overcoming  every  obstacle,  established  itself 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Eesidency.  The 
joy  of  the  garrison  may  be  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  described.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  next  evening  that  the  whole  of  my  troops, 
guns,  tumbrils,  and  sick  and  wounded,  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
could  be  brought  step  by  step  within  the 
enceinte  and  the  adjacent  palace  of  the  Furrah 
Buksh.  To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
obstacles  overcome,  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  events  that  are  known  to  have  occurred 
at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Saragossa." 


DANGEROUS  POSITION  OF  SUEGEONS  JEE  AND  HOME. 
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Lieutenant  Kirby  was  mortally  wounded 
in  tliis  advance,  while  gallantly  waving  the 
Queen's  colour  which  he  had  carried  throughout 
the  action.  On  his  fall,  Sergeant  Eeid  of  the 
grenadier  company  seized  the  colour  and  carried 
it  for  some  distance,  when  assistant-surgeon 
JI'Master  took  it  from  him,  and  carried  it  up 
to  near  the  Eesidency  gate,  where  he  handed 
it  over  to  Colour-sergeant  Christie,  by  whom 
it  was  brought  into  the  Eesidency.  The  regi- 
mental colour  was  carried  throughout  the  day 
byEnsign  Tweedie,  4th'Bengal  Native  Infantry, 
who  was  attached  to  the  regiment.  Lieutenant 
Webster  was  killed  within  200  yards  of  the 
gate  ;  Lieutenant  Crowe  and  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  Macpherson  were  wounded,  and  2 
officers  attached  to  the  regiment — Lieutenant 
Joly  of  the  32nd  Eegiment,  and  Lieutenant 
Grant  of  the  Bengal  army — were  also  wounded, 
the  former  mortally. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  party  was  sent 
out  under  Captain  E.  Bogle,  of  the  78th,  to 
assist  in  bringing  in  the  wounded,  who  had 
been  left  with  the  90th  Eegiment  and  heavy 
guns  in  the  Motee  Mahul.  While  performing 
this  duty  Captain  Bogle  received  a  severe 
wound,  ot  which  he  died  two  months  after- 
wards. 

A  request  for  reinforcements  having  been 
sent  by  Major  Haliburton  of  the  78th,  who 
now  commanded  the  troops  at  the  Motee 
Mahul  (his  two  seniors  having  faUen),  the  5  th 
regiment  and  part  of*  the  Sikhs  were  sent  to 
assist  him.  In  the  forenoon  another  party 
was  sent,  consisting  of  50  men  of  the  78th, 
under  Captain  Lockhart  and  Lieutenant  Bar- 
ker, who  occupied  the  house  called  "Martin's 
House,"  on  the  bank  of  the  Goomtee,  which 
secured  the  communication  between  the  palaces 
and  the  ISIotee  MahuL  Here  they  were  exposed 
during  the  whole  day  to  a  hot  cannonade, 
until  towards  evening  the  house  was  a  com- 
plete ruin. 

In  the  meantime  the  wounded  men  were 
conveyed  from  the  Motee  Mahul  under  charge 
of  their  medical  officers,  Surgeons  Jee  of  the 
78th,  and  Home  of  the  90th,  who  had  gallantly 
remained  with  them  under  the  heavy  fire  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  for  many  hours. 
Some  of  them,  with  the  former  officer,  reached 
the  Eesidency  in  safety,  but  those  under  charge 


of  Surgeon  Home  were  misled  by  a  civilian,  who 
had  kindly  volunteered  to  show  the  way.  The 
enemy  surrounded  them ;  the  doolie  bearers 
iied,  and  the  small  escort,  with  a  few  wounded 
officers  and  men,  took  refuge  in  a  neighbour- 
iug  house,  where  during  the  whole  day  and 
night  they  were  closely  besieged  by  a  large 
body  of  rebels,  numbermg  from  500  to  1000, 
against  whom  the  escort  defended  themselves 
and  their  wounded  comrades  in  a  most  heroic 
manner.  Those  of  the  wounded,  however, 
who  were  unable  to  leave  their  doolie,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  were  put  to  death 
with  horrible  tortures,  some  of  them  being 
burned  alive.  Lieutenant  Swanson  was  one  of 
the  wounded  of  the  78th  who  were  saved,  but 
not  until  he  had  received  two  fresh  wounds, 
one  of  which  proved  mortal  Privates  James 
HaUiwell,  Eichard  Baker,  and  William  Ped- 
dington  of  the  78th,  were  among  those  few 
gallant  men  who  fought  against  such  unequal 
odds.  The  first-named  was  rewarded  with  the 
Victoria  Cross,  as  were  also  Surgeon  Home 
of  the  90th  and  two  men  of  other  regiments. 
The  party  was  most  fortunately  saved  from 
this  perDous  situation  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

After  the  wounded  and  commissariat  stores 
had  left  the  Motee  Mahul  by  the  river  bank, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  take  the  heavy  guns 
by  that  way,  and  the  only  practicable  route 
for  them  being  the  high  road  which  ran  through 
the  enemy's  position  to  the  Furrah  Buksh 
palace,  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  to  bring  them 
in  by  that  route  under  cover  of  the  night.  The 
remainder  of  the  78th,  under  Colonel  Stisted, 
was  sent  out  from  the  Eesidency  about  sunset 
on  the  26th  to  assist  in  this  operation,  together 
with  two  guns  under  Captain  Olpherts,  and 
some  irregular  cavalry.  The  5th,  and  part  of 
the  Sikh  Eegiment  had  already  been  sent  there 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
the  column  was  formed  in  perfect  sQence,  the 
78th  leading,  and  the  remainder  following,  with 
heavy  guns  and  ammunition  in  the  centre;  the 
Sikhs  covered  each  flank.  Thus  formed,  tb" 
whole  force  proceeded  undiscovered  up  to  the 
enemy's  posts.  The  leading  division  had  nearly 
reached  the  palace  when  the  alarm  was  given 
by  the  enemy's  sentries,  bugles  sounded  the 
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assembly,"  and  coufusiou  reigned  in  tlie  rebtil 
camp.  The  British  soldiers  now  raised  a  cheer, 
and  rushed  on  the  opposing  force  into  their  own 
line  of  works,  losing  only  1  officer  and  2  men 
killed,  and  1  officer  and  9  men  wounded — 2  of 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  78th. 

The  route  of  this  little  force  fortunately  lay 
through  the  square  where,  as  above  mentioned, 
a  few  men  were  heroically  defending  their 
wounded  comrades  in  a  most  critical  situation, 
and  they  were  thus  saved  at  a  most  opportune 
moment. 

The  relief  of  the  Luoknow  garrison  having 
been  thus  gloriously  accomplished.  Sir  James 
Outram  resumed  his  position  as  the  commander 
of  the  troops,  and  in  an  Order  (dated  the  26th 
of  September  1857)  he  bears  just  and  high  testi- 
mony to  the  bravery  and  heroism  of  the  troops 
and  their  leader,  who  thus  accomplished  a  feat 
unsurpassed  in  history.  Among  the  regiments 
specially  mentioned  in  the  Order  is  "  the 
78th  Highlanders,  who  led  the  advance  on  the 
Eesidency,  headed  by  their  brave  commander, 
Colonel  Stisted." 

In  effecting  the  relief  the  army  lost  535  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  loss  fell 
heaviest  on  the  78th,  which  throughout  the 
day  was  exposed  to  more  fighting  than  the  rest 
of  the  force.  This  regiment  alone  lost  122 
kiUed  and  wounded;  2  officers  and  39  men 
being  killed,  and  8  officers  and  73  men 
wounded,  out  of  18  officers  and  428  men  who 
left  the  Alum  Bagh  on  the  25th.  Besides  the 
officers  already  named,  Lieutenant  Crowe  was 
wounded. 

The  Victoria  Cross  was  subsequently  awarded 
to  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Macpherson,  fur 
"  distinguished  conduct  in  setting  an  example 
of  heroic  gallantry  to  the  men  of  the  regiment 
at  the  period  of  the  action  in  which  they  cap- 
tured two  brass  9-pouuders  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet." 

The  Victoria  Cross  was  also  conferred  upon 
the  regiment  as  a  body,  which  was  required  to 
nominate  one  individual  to  wear  it  as  its  repre- 
sentative. On  a  vote  being  taken,  it  was 
almost  unanimously  agreed  that  it  should  be 
given  to  Assistant-Surgeon  M'Master,  upon 
whom  accordingly  it  was  conferred,  "  for  the 
intrepidity  with  which  he  exposed  himself  to 
tiie  fire  of  the  enemy  in  bringing  in  and  attend- 


ing to  the  Wounded  on  the  25th  of  (September 
at  Lucknow." 

In  addition  to  these,  a  Victoria  Cross  was 
conferred  upon  Colour-sergeant  Stewart  Mac- 
pherson and  Private  Henry  Ward  of  the  light 
company. 

On  the  26th  the  enemy  were  cleared  away 
from  the  rear  of  the  position,  and  on  the 
27  th  the  palace,  extending  along  the  line 
of  the  river  from  the  Eesidency  to  near  the 
Kaiser  Bagh,  was  also  cleared  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops. 

At  daylight  on  the  29th  three  columns, 
aggregating  700  men,  attacked  the  enemy's 
works  at  three  diS'erent  points,  destroyed  the 
guns,  and  blew  up  the  houses  which  afforded 
positions  to  the  enemy  for  musketry  fire.  One 
of  the  columns  was  composed  of  20  men  of  the 
32nd  Eegiment,  140  men  of  the  78th  (under 
Captains  Lockhart  and  Hay,  and  Lieutenants 
Cassidy  and  Barker),  and  the  1st  Madras 
Fusiliers. 

The  column  fell  in  and  filed  out  of  the  breach 
in  the  Sikh  Square  at  daybreak,  the  advance 
consisting  of  the  32nd  and  the  78th,  the 
Madras  Fusiliers  being  in  reserve.  They  formed 
silently  under  cover  of  some  broken  ground, 
and  made  a  sudden  dash  upon  the  first  gun, 
which  was  taken  by  the  32nd  with  a  cheer, 
and  burst  by  an  artilleryman.  The  78th,  led  by 
Captain  Lockhart,  who  was  slightly  wounded, 
then  charged  a  gun  up  a  street  leading  to  the 
right ;  the  covering  party  of  the  first  gun  and 
a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  rallied  round 
this  gun,  which  was  twice  fired  as  the  regiment 
advanced  up  the  lane.  Sergeant  James  Yo\mg, 
of  the  78th,  the  first  man  at  the  gun,  bayonet- 
ted  one  of  the  enemy's  gunners  while  reload- 
ing for  the  third  discharge,  and  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  sword-cut.  The  rest  of  the 
guimers  were  shot  or  cut  down,  and  some  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  an  adjoining  house  were 
destroyed  by  means  of  hand-grenades  thi'own 
in  by  the  windows.  Proceeding  further,  the 
regiment  captured  a  small  gun  and  some  wall- 
pieces,  which  were  brought  in,  the  large  gun 
being  blown  up.  The  position  was  retained 
while  the  engineers  made  preparations  for  blow- 
ing up  the  houses  which  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  destroy  ;  these  being  ready,  the  columns 
retired  into  the  entrenchment,  and  the  oxplo- 
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The  loss  of  the  78th  on 
kiUed,  and  1  officer  and  8 


sions  took  place, 
this  day  was  1  nii 
men  wounded. 

Brigadier-General  Neill  having  been  killed 
on  the  25th  of  September  1857,  Colonel  Stisted 
was  appointed  brigadier  of  the  1st  brigade, 
and  Major  Haliburton  assumed  command  of 
the  regiment. 

After  the  heavy  loss  sustained  by  the  re- 
lieving force  in  pushing  its  way  through  the 
enemy,  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  carry  off  the 
sick,  wounded,  women,  and  children  (amounting 
to  not  fewer  than  1500)  through  five  miles  of 
disputed  suburb  ;  the  want  of  carriage  alone 
rendering  it  an  impossibility.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  for  the  now  considerably  increased 
garrison  to  maintain  itself  in  its  present  posi- 
tion on  reduced  rations  until  reinforcements 
should  advance  to  its  relief.  Brigadier  Inglis 
retained  command  of  the  old  Lucknow  garri- 
son, reinforced  by  the  volunteer  cavalry,  Madras 
Fusiliers,  and  a  detachment  of  the  78th ;  while 
General  Havelook  commanded  the  field  force 
that  occupied  the  palaces  and  outposts. 

One  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  laiown  as 
Phillip's  Battery,  still  remained  in  a  strong 
position  close  to  the  Residency,  and  continued 
to  annoy  the  garrison  by  its  fire ;  its  capture, 
therefore,  became  necessary,  and  a  force,  con- 
sisting in  all  of  568  men,  of  which  the  78th 
formed  a  part,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Colonel  Napier,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  on 
the  1st  of  October.  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  the  column  formed  on  the  road  leading  to 
the  Pyne  Bagh,  and  advancing  to  some  houses 
near  the  Jail,  drove  the  enemy  away  from  them 
and  from  a  barricade,  under  a  sharp  musketry 
fire.  The  column  having  to  work  its  way 
through  strongly  barricaded  houses,  it  was  late 
before  a  point  was  reached  from  which  the 
enemy's  position  could  be  commanded.  This 
having  been  obtained,  and  it  being  found,  on 
reconnoitring,  that  the  battery  was  in  a  high 
position,  scarped,  and  quite  inaccessible  without 
ladders,  it  was  determined  to  defer  the  assault 
till  daylight.  The  position  gained  having  been 
duly  secured  and  loopholed,  the  men  occupied 
the  buildings  for  the  night,  and  were  subjected 
to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  battery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  the  troops  ad- 
vanced, covered  by  a  fire  of  artillery  from  the 


Residency  entrenchment.  A  severe  fire  was 
opened  from  a  barricade  which  flanked  the 
battery  on  the  right ;  but  this  being  tiu'ned, 
the  troops  advanced  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
the  battery,  capturing  the  guns,  which  had 
been  withdrawn  to  some  distance,  and  driving 
off  the  enemy,  who  defended  them  with  mus- 
ketry and  grape.  The  guns  having  been  de- 
stroyed, and  Phillip's  house  blown  up,  the 
troops  withdrew  to  their  position  of  the  previ- 
ous night,  the  78th  having  lost  1  man  killed 
and  3  wounded. 

The  command  of  this  sallying  party  now  fell 
to  Major  HaUburton  of  the  78th,  who,  under 
instructions  from  the  general,  commenced  on 
the  3rd  of  October  to  work  from  house  to  house 
with  crowbar  and  pickaxe,  with  a  view  to  the 
possibility  of  adapting  the  Cawnpoor  road  as 
the  line  of  communication  with  the  Alum  Bagh. 
On  the  4th,  Major  Haliburton  was  mortally 
wounded  and  his  successor  disabled.  On  the 
6th  the  proceedings  were  relinquished,  and  the 
troops  gradually  withdrew  to  the  post  at  the 
junction  of  the  Cawnpoor  road  and  l^Iain  Street, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  78th  Highlanders, 
and  retained  by  that  regiment  as  a  permanent 
outpost  during  the  two  months'  blockade  which 
ensued. 

The  regiment  being  greatly  reduced,  both  in 
ofiicers  and  men,  the  ten  companies  were  told 
off  into  four  divisions,  each  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  officer — Captain  Hay,  Lieutenants 
Cassidy,  Finlay,  and  Barker.  The  position 
was  divided  into  three  different  posts,  each 
defended  by  one  of  these  divisions,  the  fourth 
being  in  reserve.  By  this  arrangement,  each 
man  was  on  guard  for  three  days  and  nights 
out  of  four,  and  on  the  fourth  day  was  gener- 
ally employed  on  a  working  party  in  erecting 
the  defences. 

Everything  was  now  done  by  the  garrison 
to  strengthen  its  position ;  barricades  were 
erected  at  all  available  points,  the  defences  of 
the  Residency  were  improved,  and  all  the 
palaces  and  buildings  occupied  by  the  field 
force  were  put  iuto  a  state  of  defence.  One  of 
the  greatest  dangers  that  the  besieged  had  to 
apprehend  was  from  the  enemy's  mines,  which 
threatened  the  position  of  the  British  from 
every  possible  quarter,  thus  requiring  the  gar- 
rison to  be  continually  on  the  alert,  and  to  be 
4  R 
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coustanlly  employed  in  countermining.  In 
this  the  garrison  was  very  successful,  the  under- 
ground attempts  of  the  besiegers  being  out- 
witted on  almost  every  hand,  and  many  of  their 
mines  frequently  destroyed.  The  outpost  of 
the  78th,  under  Captain  Lockhart  (who  on  the 
death  of  Major  Haliburton  took  command  of 
the  regiment,  and  held  it  during  the  rest  of  the 
siege),  was  vigorouslj'-  assailed  by  these  means 
by  the  enemy ;  but  they  were  completely  out- 
witted by  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  78th 
(who  volunteered  for  this  work,  for  which  they 
received  extra  pay  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  diem), 
directed  by  Lieutenant  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers,  and  Lieutenant  TuUoch, 
Acting  Engineer. 

The  enemy  kept  so  persistently  sinking 
shafts  and  driving  galleries  towards  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  78th,  that  in  order  to 
countermine  them  five  shafts  were  sunk  at 
several  angles  of  the  position,  from  each  of 
which  numerous  galleries  were  driven,  of  a  total 
length  of  600  feet.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  the 
mining  operations  in  connection  with  the  siege 
of  Lucknow,  Sir  James  Outram  wrote,  "  I  am 
aware  of  no  parallel  to  our  series  of  mines  in 
modern  war;  21  shafts,  aggregatiug  200  feet 
in  depth,  and  3291  feet  of  gallery,  have  been 
erected.  The  enemy  advanced  20  mines  against 
the  palace  and  outposts." 

The  post  of  the  78th  was  all  this  time  ex- 
posed by  day  and  night  to  a  ceaseless  fire  of 
shot,  shell,  and  musketry,  and  scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  which  some  casualty  did  not  occur. 
The  outer  walls  of  the  houses  forming  the  post 
were  reduced  to  ruins  by  round  shot,  and  sharp- 
shooters occupied  the  houses  around  to  within 
50  yards,  watching  for  their  prey.  All  the 
other  regiments  were  similarly  situated  during 
the  two  months'  blockade. 

The  rations  had  now  for  some  time  been 
reduced  to  one-half,  and  the  troops,  having 
left  everything  behind  them  at  the  Alum  Bagh, 
had  nothing  to  wear  but  the  clothes  they  wore 
on  entering.  At  length,  however,  tidings  of 
relief  arrived. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrived  at  the  Alum  Bagh 
on  the  12th  of  Nov.  1857  with  about  700 
cavalry,  2700  infantry,  and  some  artillery  (being 
chiefly  troops  which  had  been  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Delhi),  after  having  a  smart  skirmish 


at  Buntera,  where  Captain  .Mackenzie  of  the 
78th  was  a  second  time  wounded  ;  that  officer, 
with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton,  Captain 
Archer,  and  several  men  of  the  78th,  having 
accompanied  the  relieving  force.  Changing 
the  garrison  of  the  Alum  Bagh,  where  the  75th 
Regiment  was  left,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  formed 
a  battalion  of  detachments  of  the  7th  Eusihers, 
the  64th  and  78th  Eegiments,  numbering  in 
all  about  400  men,  of  whom  118  belonged  to 
the  78th,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  M'Intyre, 
Captain  Archer,  and  Lieutenant  Walsh,  the 
battalion  being  commanded  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Henry  Hamilton  of  the  78th. 

The  commander-in-chief  being  further  joined 
by  a  reinforcement  of  about  700  men  (of  the 
23rd  Fusiliers  and  82nd  Eegiment),  advanced 
from  the  Alum  Bagh  in  the  direction  of  DU- 
khoosha  Park,  and  after  a  running  fight  of 
about  two  hours,  the  enemy  were  driven  through 
the  park  of  the  Martmifere  beyond  the  canaL 
The  Dilkhoosha  and  Martinike  were  both 
occupied,  and  all  baggage  being  left  at  the 
former  place  In  charge  of  the  regiment,  the 
advance  on  Secundur  Bagh  commenced  early 
on  the  16th.  This  place,  as  well  as  the  Shah 
Nujeef,  was  taken  in  the  most  gallant  manner, 
the  93rd  Highlanders  forming  part  of  the 
attacking  force. 

In  the  meantime  Havelock's  force  had  been 
employed  in  digging  trenches  and  erecting 
batteries  in  a  large  garden  held  by  the  90th 
Eegiment ;  these  were  concealed  by  a  lofty 
wall,  under  which  several  mines  were  driven 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it  down  when  the 
moment  for  action  should  arrive.  It  was 
determined  by  the  general,  that  as  soon  as  the 
commander-in-chief  should  reach  Secundur 
Bagh,  this  wall  should  be  blown  in  by  the 
miners,  and  that  the  batteries  should  open  on 
the  insurgent  defences  in  front,  when  the  troops 
were  to  storm  the  three  buildings  known  as  the 
Hera  Khanah,  or  Deer  House,  the  Steam  Engine 
House,  and  the  King's  Stables. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  all  the  troops 
that  could  be  spared  from  the  defences  were 
formed  in  the  square  of  the  Chuttur  Munzil ; 
atl  1  A.M.  the  mines  under  the  wall  were  sprung, 
and  the  batteries  opened  an  overwhelming  tire, 
which  lasted  for  three  hours,  on  the  buildings 
I  beyond.     When   the  breaches  were   decla.red 
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practicatle,  the  troops  were  brought  up  to  the 
front  tlir(3Ugh  the  trenches,  and  lay  down 
before  the  batteries  until  the  tiring  should 
cease,  and  the  signal  be  given  to  advance. 
The  storming  parties  were  five  in  number,  with 
nearly  800  men  in  all,  each  .accompanied  by 
an  engineer  officer  and  a  working  party.  A 
reserve  of  200  men,  part  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  78th,  under  Major  Hay  of  that  regiment, 
remained  in  the  palace  square.  The  78th 
storming  party,  150  strong,  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Lockhart,  and  the  working  party 
by  Lieutenant  Barker,  accompanied  by  an 
engineer  officer. 

The  guns  having  ceased  firing  at  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon,  the  bugle  sounded  the 
advance.  "  It  is  impossible,"  wrote  General 
Havelock,  "  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  signal  was  received  by  the  troops. 
Pent  up,  inactive,  for  upwards  of  six  weeks, 
and  subjected  to  constant  attacks,  they  felt 
that  the  hour  of  retribution  and  glorious  exer- 
tion had  returned.  Their  cheers  eclioed  through 
the  courts  of  the  palace,  responsive  to  the 
ougle  sound,  and  on  they  rushed  to  assured 
dctory.  The  enemy  could  nowhere  withstand 
them.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  of  their 
buildings  were  in  our  possession." 

Guns  were  mounted  on  the  newly-occupied 
post,  and  the  force  retired  to  its  quarters.  On 
the  following  day  the  newly-erected  batteries 
opened  fire  upon  the  TaraKotee(orObservatory) 
and  the  Mess  House,  while  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell's artillery  battered  them  from  the  opposite 
direction.  In  the  afternoon  these  and  the  inter- 
mediate buildings  were  occupied  by  the  reliev- 
ing force,  and  the  relief  of  the  besieged  garrison 
was  accomplished. 

AU  arrangements  having  been  made  for  the 
silent  and  orderly  evacuation  of  the  Residency 
and  palaces  hitherto  occupied  by  General  Have- 
lock's  troops,  the  retreat  commenced  at  mid- 
night on  the  22  nd,  and  was  carried  out  most 
successfully  in  perfect  silence,  the  78th  High- 
landers forming  the  rear-guard.  "When  the 
78th  reached  the  last  palace  square.  Sir 
James  Outram,  who  was  riding  with  it, 
halted  the  regiment  for  a  few  moments,  and 
in  a  low  but  clear  voice  addressed  to  them 
a  few  words,  saying  that  he  had  selected 
the  78th  for  the  honour  of  covering  the  retire- 


I  ment  of  the  force,  as  they  had  had  the  poat 
of  honour,  in  advance,  on  entering  to  relieve 
the  garrison,  and  none  were  more  worthy  of 
the  post  of  honour  in  leaving  it.  The  evacua- 
tion was  so  successfully  accomplished,  and  the 
enemy  were  so  completely  deceived  by  the 
movements  of  the  British  force,  that  they  did 
not  attempt  to  fuUow,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Kept 
firing  on  the  old  position  many  hours  after 
its  evacuation. 

The  entire  force  reached  the  Ddkhoosha 
Park  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd.  Here  tlie  army  sustained  a  great  loss 
by  the  death  of  the  brave  and  noble-minded 
Sir  Henry  Havelock,  K.C.B.,  who  died  of 
dysentery  brought  on  by  the  severe  privations 
of  the  campaign. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton's  battalion  of 
detachments  was  broken  up,  and  that  part 
of  it  belonging  to  the  78th  joined  the  head- 
quarters of  the  regiment,  that  officer  assum- 
ing the  command.  For  their  services  in  Sir 
Colin  Campbell's  force.  Lieutenants- Colonel 
H.  Hamilton  and  Jl'lntyre  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Governor-General,  and  were  afterwards 
created  Companions  of  the  Bath. 

Between  the  2Gth  of  September  and  the 
22nd  of  November,  the  78th  lost  in  the 
defence  of  Lucknow  9  men  killed,  and  5 
officers  and  42  men  wounded  ;  the  names  of 
the  officers  were.  Major  Haliburtou,  Captain 
Bogle,  Assistant-Surgeon  M'Master,  Captain 
Lockhart,  Lieutenant  Swanson,  and  Lieutea- 
ant  Barker.  The  two  first  mentioned  and 
Lieutenant  Swanson,  besides  27  men,  died  of 
their  wounds  during  these  two  months. 

As  might  be  expected,  Sir  James  Outram 
in  his  despatches  spoke  in  the  very  highest 
terms  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  during  this 
trying  period,  and  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  offered  his  hearty  thanks  to  Brigadiers 
Hamilton  and  Stisted,  and  Captains  Bouverie 
and  Lockhart  of  the  78th,  for  their  efficient 
co-operation.  General  Havelock's  force  was 
rewarded  by  a  donation  of  twelve  months' 
batta,  which  reward  was  also  conferred  on 
the  original  garrison  of  Lucknow.  Colonel 
Walter  Hamilton  and  Surgeon  Jee  of  the 
78th  were  made  C.B.'s,  the  former  receiving 
the  distinguished  service  pension  of  L.lOO 
per    annum,    and    the    latter     the    Victoria 
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Cross ;  Gaptaiu.  Lookhart  was  made  a  Brevet- 
Major. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  occupation 
and  defence  of  the  post  at  the  Alum  Bagh 
under  LieutenantrColonelM'Intyre  of  the  78th, 
from  the  25th  of  September  untU  the  arrival 
of  Sir  CoHn  Campbell's  force.  That  officer,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Alum  Bagh,  with  detachments  of 
regiments  of  about  200  Europeans,  with  some 
Sikhs,  and  foreigners.  In  it  were  placed  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  the  force,  amounting  to 
128  (of  whom  64  were  wounded),  the  baggage, 
commissariat  and  ordnance  stores.  The  native 
followers  left  them  amounted  to  nearly  5000, 
and  there  was  an  enormous  number  of  cattle 
of  various  descriptions.  Though  closely  be- 
sieged by  the  enemy,  and  suffering  greatly 
at  first  from  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  small 
force  held  gallantly  out  untU  relieved,  with  a 
loss  of  only  one  European  killed  and  two 
wounded  during  the  49  days'  siege.  For  this 
service  Lieutenant-Colonel  M'Intyre  received 
the  special  thanks  of  the  Government. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  November 
the  whole  force  under  Sir  Cohn  Campbell 
encamped  in  the  plain  to  the  south  of  the 
Alum  Bagh.  On  the  27th,  the  commander-in- 
cliief  moved  oif  with  General  Grant's  division 
in  the  direction  of  Cawnpoor,  which  was 
threatened  by  the  Gwalior  contingent,  leaving 
Sir  James  Outram's  division,  now  nmnbering 
4000  men  of  all  arms,  to  retain  a  defensive 
position  at  the  Alum  Bagh,  with  a  view  of 
keeping  in  check  the  masses  of  Lucknow 
rebels.  Sir  James  took  up  a  strong  position, 
fortifications  being  erected  at  every  possible 
point,  and  the  force  at  his  command  being 
disposed  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
The  circuit  of  the  entire  position  was  nearly 
ten  miles,  and  here  the  force  remained  for 
the  next  three  months  (December,  January, 
and  February),  whde  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  after 
retaking  Cawnpoor,  was  engaged  in  recovering 
the  Doab,  and  making  preparations  for  a  final 
assault  upon  the  city  of  Lucknow.  The 
numbers  of  the  enemy  daily  increased  in  front 
of  Sir  James  Outram's  position,  untU  they 
amounted  to  little  less  than  100,000.  The 
unceasing  activity  of  the  enemy  kept  Outram's 
force  continually  on  the  alert. 


Towards  the  end  of  December,  Sir  James 
learned  that  the  enemy  contemplated  surround- 
ing his  position  and  cutting  off  supplies,  and 
with  that  object  had  despatched  to  Guilee  a 
force  which  took  up  a  position  between  that 
village  and  Budroop,  which  places  are  about 
a  mde  distant  from  each  other,  and  were 
about  tliree  miles  to  the  right  front  of  the 
British  position.  This  force,  on  the  evening 
of  December  21st,  amounted  to  about  4000 
infantry,  400  cavaby,  and  4  field  guns. 

Sir  James  moved  out  at  5  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd,  with  a  force  composed 
of  6  guns,  190  cavalry,  1237  infantry  under 
Colonel  Stisted  of  the  78th,  including  156 
of  the  78th  under  Captain  Lockhart.  Not- 
withstanding the  very  unequal  odds,  the  enemy 
were  completely  and  brilliantly  repulsed  on 
all  hands,  4  guns,  and  12  waggons  filled  with 
ammunition  being  captured.  In  his  Division 
Order  of  the  next  day  Sir  James  Outram  said, 
"  The  right  column,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel PurneU,  90th  liegiment,  con- 
sisting of  detachments  of  the  78th  and  90th 
Eegiments  and  Sikhs,  excited  his  admiration 
by  the  gallant  way  in  which,  with  a  cheer, 
they  dashed  at  a  strong  position  held  by  the 
enemy,  and  from  which  they  were  met  by  a 
heavy  fire,  regardless  of  the  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  G  guns  reported  to  be  posted 
there.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and 
the  spirited  way  in  which  it  was  executed, 
resulted  in  the  immediate  flight  of  the  enemy, 
with  hardly  a  casualty  on  our  side."  In  the 
same  order.  Sir  James  thanked  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  H.  Hamilton  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  commanded  the  reserve,  and  Brigadiers 
Hamilton  (78th)  and  Eyre,  who  had  charge  of 
the  camp,  for  the  way  in  which  they  kept  the 
enemy  in  check. 

After  this  successful  repulse  the  enemy  did 
not  again  attempt  to  surround  the  position, 
but  continued  day  after  day  to  make  attacks 
upon  it  from  their  position  in  front.  Want 
of  space  forbids  us  to  give  details  of  these 
attacks,  every  one  of  which,  notwithstanding 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  rebels,  was 
most  brilliantly  repulsed  with  but  little  loss 
to  the  British. 

"Thus  was  this  position  before  Lucknow 
held  for  three  months  by  Sir  James  Outram's 
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division,  his  troops  being  continually  called 
on  to  repel  threatened  attacks,  and  frequently 
employed  in  defending  the  numerous  piequets 
and  outposts,  all  of  which  were  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries." 

The  casualties  of  the  78th  during  this 
defence  were  only  8  men  wounded. 

On  the  26th  of  January  1858,  the  2nd 
brigade  was  paraded  to  witness  the  presenta- 
tion of  six  good-conduct  medals  to  men  of 
the  78th  Highlanders,  on  which  occasion  Sir 
James  Outram  addressed  the  regiment  in  terms 
in  which,  probably,  no  other  regunent  in  the 
British  army  was  ever  addressed.  Indeed,  the 
EosssiiiRE  Buffs  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
high  opinion  formed  of  them  by  Generals 
Havelock  and  Outram,  neither  of  whom  were 
given  to  speaking  anything  but  the  severe 
truth.  So  extremely  complimentary  were  the 
terms  in  wliich  Sir  James  Outram  addressed 
the  78th,  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
record  tlie  substance  of  his  address  in  writing, 
lest  the  78th  should  attribute  anything  to  the 
excitement  of-  the  moment.  In  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Brigadier  Hamilton  he  wrote, — 
"  What  I  did  say  is  what  /  really  feel,  and 
what  I  am  sure  must  be  the  sentiment  of 
every  Englishman  who  knows  what  the  78th 
have  done  during  the  past  year,  and  I  had 
fully  weighed  what  I  should  say  before  I  went 
to  parade."  We  must  give  a  few  extracts 
from  the  address  as  Sir  James  wrote  it : — • 

"  Your  exemplary  conduct,  78th,  in  every 
respect,  throughout  the  past  eventful  year,  I 
can  truly  say,  and  /  do  most  emphaticalhj  de- 
clare, has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  troops 
of  any  natioQ,  in  any  age,  whether  for  indomit- 
able valour  in  the  field  or  steady  discipline 
in.  the  camp,  under  an  amount  of  fighting, 
hardship,  and  privation  such  as  British  troops 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  heretofore  been  exposed 
to.  The  cheerfulness  with  which  you  have 
gone  through  all  this  has  excited  my  admira- 
tion as  much  as  the  undaunted  pluck  with 
which  you  always  close  with  the  enemy 
whenever  you  can  get  at  him,  no  matter  what 
his  odds  against  you,  or  what  the  advantage 
of  his  position.  ...  I  am  sure  that  you, 
78th,  who  wUl  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
War  so  gloriously  from  first  to  last,  when  you 
return   to   old    England,  will  be   hailed   and 


rewarded  by  your  grateful  andadmirmg  country- 
men as  the  band  of  heroes,  as  which  you  so 
well  deserve  to  be  regarded." 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Colin  Campbell  having 
relieved  Cawnpoor  and  retaken  the  Doab,  and 
having  received  large  reinforcements  from 
England,  had  assembled  a  large  army  for  the 
capture  of  the  city  of  Lucknow.  This  army 
was  composed  of  an  artillery  division,  an 
engineer  brigade,  a  cavalry  division,  and  four 
infantry  divisions.  The  78th  Highlanders, 
consisting  of  18  ofiicers  and  501  men,  under 
Colonel  S  listed,  formed  with  the  90th  Light 
Infantry,  and  the  regiment  of  Ferozepore,  the 
2nd  Brigade,  under  Brigadier  Wanklin  of  the 
84th  Eegiment,  of  the  1st  Division  under 
Major-General  Sir  James  Outram,  G.C.B.  In 
the  2nd  Division  were  the  42nd  and  93rd 
Highlanders,  and  in  the  3rd  Division,  the 
79th  Highlanders.  The  whole  army  amounted 
to  1957  artillery,  2002  engineers,  4156  cavalry, 
and  17,549  infantry,  or  a  grand  total  of  25,664 
effective  men,  to  which  was  added  during  the 
course  of  the  siege  the  Ghoorka  army,  under 
the  Maharajah  JungBahadoor,numbering  about 
9000  men  and  24  guns. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
siege  of  Lucknow,  especially  as  the  78th  was 
not  engaged  in  the  aggressive  operations, 
particidars  of  which  will  be  found  in  our 
histories  of  the  42nd,  79th,  and  93rd.  After 
nineteen  days'  incessant  fighting,  the  city  was 
taken  complete  possession  of  by  the  British, 
and  the  enemy  put  to  utter  route.  During 
the  siege  operations  the  78th  was  in  position 
at  the  Alum  Bagh,  where  the  regiment  sustained 
little  more  than  the  usual  annoyance  from 
the  enemy,  until  the  16th,  when  the  front 
and  left  of  the  position  were  threatened  by 
large  forces  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and  cavalry. 
Brigadier  Wanklin  had  hardly  time  to  dispose 
his  troops  iu  the  best  positions  for  supporting 
the  outposts,  when  a  determined  advance  of 
the  enemy's  line  took  place,  their  cavalry  in 
myriads  making  a  most  brilliant  charge  on 
the  front  left  piequets.  A  heavy  fire  from 
these,  however,  aided  by  that  of  the  field 
artillery,  who  were  detached  to  the  left,  caused 
them  to  turn  and  flee  precipitately. 

Tlie  78th  being  thus  not  actively  engaged 
during   the   siege,   sustained    a   loss   of  only 
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1  oificer,  Captain  Macphersou,  and  2  men 
wounded. 

The  officers  of  the  regiment  honourably 
mentioned  in  the  despatches  were  Colonel 
Stisted,  C.B.,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  H. 
Hamilton,  C.B.,  Brevet-Major  Bouverie,  on 
whom  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
was  conferred,  Captain  Macpherson,  on  whom 
the  brevet  rank  of  Major  was  conferred,  and 
Lieutenant  Barker.  The  brevet  rank  of  Major 
was  also  conferred  on  Captain  Mackenzie. 

On  the  29th  of  March  1858  the  divisions 
of  the  army  were  broken  up,  and  three  new  forces 
of  all  arms  combined  were  formed  as  follows : 
— the  Azimgurh  Field  Force  under  General 
Lugard,  the  Lucknow  Field  Force  under 
General  Sir  Hope  Grant,  and  the  Eohilcund 
Field  Force  under  Brigadier-General  Walpole. 

After  going  to  Cawnpoor  the  78th  joined,  on 
the  26  th  of  April,  the  Eohilcund  Field  Force, 
among  the  regiments  composing  which  were  the 
42nd,  79th,  and  93rd  Higlilanders.  On  the 
same  day  Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrived  and  took 
the  command,  moving  on  the  following  day 
to  Bareilly,  the  enemy  everywhere  retiring 
before  the  advancing  forces.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  Jlay  a  movement  was 
made  upon  Bareilly  from  Furreedpoor;  but  into 
the  details  of  the  hot  work  that  took  place 
here  we  need  not  enter  :  they  wiU  be  found 
elsewhere.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  7th,  the 
78th  was  sent  to  protect  the  heavy  guns  which 
were  detached  to  the  front  for  the  purpose 
of  shelling  some  large  buUdings  intervening 
between  the  British  farce  and  the  town,  and 
wnich  were  supposed  to  be  undermined. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  town  of 
BareLUy  was  finally  reduced,  and  the  Mussul- 
man portion  of  it,  where  there  were  stiU 
detached  parties  of  Ghazees  remaining  with 
the  intention  of  selling  their  lives  as  dearly 
as  possible,  was  cleared.  In  these  affairs  the 
78th  lost  only  1  man  kUled  and  1  officer, 
Lieutenant  Walsh,  and  1  man  wounded. 

The  42nd,  78th,  and  93rd  Highlanders  were 
now  left  to  garrison  Bareilly,  where  the  78th 
remained  till  February  20th,  1859,  having 
in  the  meantime  received  orders  to  prepare 
for  embarkation  to  England;  previous  to  which 
176  of  the  men  volunteered  to  join  other 
corps    remaining    in    India.     Before   leaving 


BareiUy,  an  order  highly  complimentary  to 
the  corps  was  issued  by  Brigadier-General 
(now  Sir  Eobert)  Walpole,  K.  C.  B.  We  regret 
that  space  does  not  permit  us  to  reproduce  the 
order  here,  and  for  a  similar  reason  we  must 
pass  over  with  as  great  brevity  as  possible 
the  remaining  history  of  the  regiment ;  we 
have  devoted  considerable  space  to  its  periods 
of  active  service. 

The  regiment  left  BareiUy  on  the  20th  of 
February,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  reached 
Agra,  where  a  farewell  order  was  received 
from  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  regiment 
leaving  India,  in  which  he,  as  was  to  be 
e.Kpected,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  78th. 
The  whole  of  the  regiment  was  collected  at 
Mhow  on  the  30th  of  March  1859,  and  here  a 
banquet  was  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
station  to  the  officers  of  the  64th  and  78th, 
to  welcome  back  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay 
these  two  regiments  wliich  had  been  so  dis- 
tinguished in  the  late  struggle. 

On  the  26  th  of  March  another  complimentary 
order  was  received  from  Sir  Henry  Somerset, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Bombay  army. 

Finally,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  whole 
regiment,  which  had  been  travelling  in  detach- 
ments, assembled  at  Bombay,  and  in  honour 
of  its  arrival  Commodore  WeUesley,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Indian  navy,  ordered 
all  H.M.'s  ships  to  be  dressed  "rainbow- 
fashion." 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  a  grand  enter- 
tainmentwas  given  tothe  78th  by  the Europaan 
inhabitants  of  Bombay,  in  the  form  of  a  ban- 
quet, to  which  were  invited  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  privates,  women,  and  children 
of  the  regiment.  A  magnificent  suite  of  fonts 
vpas  pitched  on  the  glacis  of  the  fort,  and  many 
days  had  been  spent  in  preparing  illumina- 
tions, transparencies,  and  other  decorations,  to 
add  lustre  to  the  scene.  At  half-past  7  o'clock 
P.M.  the  regiment  entered  the  triumphal  arch 
which  led  to  the  tents,  where  the  men  were 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  their 
hosts,  who  from  the  highest  in  rank  to  the 
lowest  had  assembled  to  do  them  honour.  After 
a  magnificent  and  tasteful  banquet,  speeches 
followed,  in  which  the  men  of  the  Eoss-shiue 
BcFPS  were  addressed  in  a  style  sufficient  to 
turn   the  heads  of  men  of  less  solid  e^Uibre. 
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Tlie  entertainment  was  described  in  a  local 
paper  as  "  one  of  the  most  successful  demon- 
strations ever  witnessed  in  Western  India." 

The  depot  liad  a  few  days  previous  to  this 
arrived  from  Poonah,  and  joined  the  regiment 
after  a  separation  of  two  years  and  four  montlis. 

Finally,  the  regiment  embarked  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  in  two  ships,  under  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  a  royal  salute  from  the 
battery.  The  two  ships  arrived  at  Gravesend 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  the  regi- 
ment having  been  transhipped,  proceeded  to 
Fort-George,  where  it  once  more  rested  from 
its  hard  labours,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen 
years  from  home.  The  strength  of  the  regi- 
ment on  leaviug  India  was  21  officers,  44 
sergeants,  30  corporals,  11  drummers,  424 
privates,  30  women,  and  67  children ;  59 
men  only  being  left  of  those  who  came  out 
with  the  regiment  in  1842. 

We  may  mention  here,  that  during  this  year 
an  alteration  was  made  in  the  clothing  of  the 
pipers,  the  colour  of  whose  uniform  was  changed 
from  buff  to  a  dark  green. 


VI. 

1859—1874. 

Reception  of  the  regiment  in  the  Northern  Counties — 
Banquet  at  Brahan  Castle — Regiment  feted  at 
Nairn  and  Inverness — Medals  for  Persia — Removed 
to  Edinburgh — Officers  and  men  feted  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Hamilton — Abolition  of  Grenadiers  and 
Light  Companies — Medals  for  the  Indian  Mutiny — 
Removed  to  Aldershot — thence  to  Shornclitfe — 
thence  to  Dover— The  Duke  of  Cambridge's  opinion 
of  the  78th — Additional  year's  service  granted  to 
Indian  men — Inauguration  of  the  Monument  on  the 
Castle  Hill,  Edinburgh— Presentation  of  Plate  and 
Pipe-major's  Flag  by  the  Countess  of  Ross  and  Cro- 
marty— Lucknow  Prize-money — Gibraltar — Retire- 
ment of  Colonel  M'Intyre — Retirement  of  Colonel 
Lockhart — His  farewell  Address — Canada — Presen- 
tation of  Colours — Nova  Scotia — Internal  clianges 
— Lieutenant-General  Sir  C.  H.  Doyle's  opinion  of 
the  78th— Home— Belfast — Aids  the  civil  power — 
Fort-George— Aldershot. 

As  we  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  a 
narrative  of  the  active  service  of  this  dis- 
tinguished regiment,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  recount  with  brevity  its  remaining  history; 
this,  however,  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as, 
like  most  regiments  during  a  time  of  peace, 
the  history  of  tlie  Eoss-shire  Butfs  since  the 
Indian  mutiny  is  comparatively  uneventful. 


On  the  1st  of  June  1859  Colonel  Walter 
Hamilton  was  appointed  to  be  Inspecting 
Field  Officer  of  a  recruiting  district,  by  which 
the  command  of  the  regiment  fell  to  Colonel 
Stisted,  who,  on  the  30th  of  the  following 
September,  exchanged  to  the  93rd  Highlanders 
with  Colonel  J.  A.  Ewart,  C.B.,  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Queen. 

The  regiment  being  once  more  assembled  on 
the  borders  of  Eoss-shire  (the  county  from 
which  it  received  its  name),  after  an  absence 
of  twenty  years,  was  received  on  all  sides 
with  a  most  hearty  and  spontaneous  and 
certainly  thoroughly  well-deserved  welcome. 
The  northern  counties  vied  with  each  other 
in  showing  civility  to  the  regiment  by  giving 
banquets  to  the  men  and  baUs  to  the  officers. 
Into  the  details  of  these  fetes  we  cannot  of 
course  enter.  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  these  entertainments  was  a  banquet  given 
at  Brahan  Castle,  by  the  Honourable  Mrs 
Stewart  Mackenzie,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth  who  raised  the  regiment,  when  a 
large  family  gathering  of  the  Mackenzies  of 
Seaforth  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  corps 
raised  by  their  ancestors,  on  its  return  from 
the  Indian  wars.  The  regiment  as  a  body 
was  feted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
county  of  Nairn,  and  by  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  northern  countries  and  burgh 
of  Inverness  at  the  latter  town.  The  freedom 
of  the  burgh  of  Nairn  was  also  conferred  on 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M'Intyre,  and  in  both  cases 
addresses  were  presented  to  the  regiment, 
showing  a-  high  and  well-deserved  apprecia- 
tion of  the  noble  work  done  by  the  "  Saviours 
of  India."  On  entering  Inverness,  Colonel 
M'Intyre  halted  the  regiment  in  front  of  the 
house  of  General  John  Mackenzie,  the  oldest 
officer  then  in  the  British  army,  and  wlio 
originally  raised  the  light  company  of  the 
78th  Highlanders.  The  men  gave  three  cheers 
for  the  gallant  veteran  before  proceeding  along 
the  streets  appointed  for  the  procession  to 
the  banqueting  haU. 

In  tlie  month  of  November  a  large  meeting 
was  held  at  Dingwall,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  presenting  some  last- 
ing testimonial  from  all  classes  in  the  county 
of  Eoss  to  the  Eoss-shire  Buffs.  The  result 
of  the  meeting  wiU  appear  in  the  sequel. 
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Shortly  after  this,  Nos.  1 1  and  1 2  companies 
were  formed  into  a  ddpot,  numbering  4  officers 
and  96  men,  who,  \mder  Captain  M'Andrew, 
proceeded  to  Aberdeen  to  join  the  23rd  depot 
battalion  at  that  place. 

The  medals  for  the  Persian  campaign  were 
received  in  February  1860,  and  on  the  18th  of 
that  month  were  issued  to  the  regiment.  Out 
of  the  36  officers  and  866  men  who  served  in 
Persia  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1857,  only 
15  officers  and  445  men  at  this  time  remained 
on  the  strength  of  the  regiment. 

The  78th  left  Fort-George  in  two  detach- 
ments, on  the  21st  and  24th  of  February,  for 
Edinburgh,  where  its  reception  was  most 
enthusiastic.  The  streets  were  rendered  almost 
impassable  by  the  people  that  thronged  in 
thousands  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  famous 
78th.  In  Edinburgh,  as  when  at  Fort-George, 
the  people  showed  their  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  the  regiment  by  feting  officers  and 
men.  On  the  23rd  of  March  the  officers  were 
entertained  at  banquet  given  by  the  Royal 
Company  of  Archers,  Queen's  Body-Guard  for 
Scotland;  and  on  the  21st  of  April  a  grand 
banquet  was  given  to  the  officers  and  men  by  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  Corn  Exchange. 

The  78th  remained  in  Edinburgh  till  April 
1861,  furnishing  detachments  to  Greenlaw  and 
Hamilton.  The  detachment  stationed  at  the 
latter  place  was  duly  banqueted,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  borough  conferred  upon  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  M'Intyre,  C.B. 

While  in  Edinburgh,  in  accordance  with  a 
circular  from  the  Horse-Guards,  dated  May 
30th,  18  60,  directing  that  all  distinction  between 
flank  and  battalion  companies  be  abolished, 
the  grenadiers  and  light  companies  ceased 
to  exist,  as  such ;  the  green  heckles,  grenades, 
and  bugles  being  done  away  with,  together 
with  aU  distinction  as  to  the  size  of  the  men, 
&c.  This  step,  though  no  doubt  conducive 
to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  service,  was 
not  a  little  grievous  to  old  officers,  who  as  a 
rule  took  considerable  pride  in  the  stalwart 
men  of  the  grenadier  companies. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  General  Sir  William 
Chalmers,  K.C.B.,  died  at  Dundee,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment  by 
Lieutenant-General  Roderick  M'Neil,  formerly 
an  officer  of  the  78th  Highlanders. 


On  the  9th  of  August  the  medals  granted 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  mutiny  were 
presented  to  the  regiment  by  Lady  Havelock 
(widow  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Havelock),  who 
happened  to  be  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time. 
Out  of  about  900  of  aU  ranks,  who  commenced 
the  Indian  campaign  with  the  78th  in  May 
1857,  only  350  remained  at  this  time  in  the 
strength  of  the  service  companies,  a  few  also 
being  at  the  depot  at  Aberdeen. 

The  78th  left  Edinburgh  for  Aldershot  in 
detachments  between  April  27th  and  May  8th, 
1861,  remaining  in  huts  till  the  end  of  August, 
when  it  removed  into  the  permanent  barracks. 
After  staying  a  year  at  Aldershot  it  was 
removed  on  the  15th  of  May  1862  to  Shom- 
cliffe,  where  it  spent  about  another  year,  re- 
moving to  Dover  on  the  26th  of  May  1863. 
Here  it  was  quartered  on  the  Western  Heights, 
furnishing  detachments  regularly  to  the  Castle 
HUl  Fort,  to  be  employed  as  engineer  work- 
ing parties.  After  staying  in  Dover  until 
August  1864,  the  78th  embarked  on  the  5th 
of  tliat  month,  under  command  of  Colonel  J. 
A.  Ewart,  C.B.,  for  Ireland,  disembarking 
at  Kingstown  on  the  8th,  and  proceeding  to 
Dublin.  Here  the  regiment  remained  for 
another  year,  when  it  received  the  route  for 
Gibraltar.  During  this  period  there  is  little 
to  record  in  connection  with  the  peaceful  career 
of  the  78th. 

Since  the  return  of  the  regiment  from 
India,  it  had,  of  course,  been  regularly  inspected, 
the  inspecting  officers,  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  having  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow 
upon  its  appearance,  discipline,  and  interior 
economy.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  78th 
at  Aldershot,  it  was  inspected  by  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  spoke  of  it  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise  ;  "  it  was  a  noble  regiment 
and  admirably  drilled,"  the  Duke  said. 

On  the  19th  of  November  1861,  an  authority 
was  received  for  an  additional  year's  service 
to  be  granted  to  those  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  78th  Highlanders  who  formed  part  of  the 
column  that  entered  Lucknow  under  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  in  the 
same  year,  a  similar  reward  was  granted  to  those 
who  were  left  by  Sir  Henry  Havelock  in  defence 
of  the  Alum  Bagh  post  on  the  25tb  of  Sep- 
tember 1857. 


MONinviEJST  ON  THE  CASTLE  HILL,  EDINBUEGH. 


Monument  on  the  Castle-Hill,  Edinbrngh. 
Sacred  to  the  Memop-y  of  the  Officers,  Non-commissioned  Officeks,  and  Private  Soldiers  op 
THE  Lxxviii  Eegiment  WHO  fell  in  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Native  Army  of 
India  in  the  years  mdccolvii  and  mdcoolviit,  this  Memorial  is  erected  as  a  Tribute  of 
respect  by  their   surviving  brother  officers   and  comrades,  and  ev  many  officers  wlio 

formerly  BELONGED  TO  THE  REGIMENT. — ANNO  DoMINI  MDCCCLXl. 
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On  the  15tli  of  April  18G2,  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  privates  of  the  78th  Highlanders, 
■who  fell  in  India  during  the  suppression  of 
the  mutiny  in  1857-58,  and  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  Castle  Esplanade  at  Edinburgh 
by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment,  and 
others  who  had  formerly  served  in  the  Eoss- 
shire  Bufls,  was  publicly  inaugurated  by  Major- 
General  Walker,  C.B.,  commanding  the  troops 
in  Scotland,  in  presence  of  the  Scots  Greys, 
the  26th  Cameronians,  and  the  Eoyal  ArtU- 
lery.  The  monument  is  in  the  form  of  a 
handsome  and  tasteful  large  Runic  cross,  an 
illustration  of  which  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  on  the  preceding  page. 

We  mentioned  above  that  a  meeting  had 
been  held  at  DingwaU,  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  presenting  some  testimonial  to  the 
Eoss-shire  Buifs  from  the  county  which  gives 
the  regiment  its  distinctive  name.  The  out- 
come of  the  meeting  was  that,  while  the  regi- 
ment was  at  Shorncliffe,  on  the  26th  of  June 
18G2,  two  magnificent  pieces  of  plate,  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties 
of  Eoss  and  Cromarty,  were  presented  to  the 
78th  by  a  deputation  consisting  of  Keith 
Stewart  Mackenzie  (a  descendant  of  Kenneth, 
Earl  of  Seaforth,  who  raised  and  equipped 
the  regiment),  Macleod  of  Cadbol,  Major  F. 
Eraser,  and  Lord  Ashburton.  The  plate  con- 
sists of  a  Centre  Piece  for  the  officers'  mess, 
and  a  cup  for  the  sergeants'  mess,  and  bears 
the  following  inscription  : — 

^rescntti)  bg  t)^t  ^aimtits  of  lloss  anb  Cromartjj 
to  tijc  78tlj  ^igljlanbcrs  or  Jloss-sbitc  ^uffs,  in 
abiiuration  of  tbr  gallantrn  of  tljc  rcgimnit  anb  of 
its  uniform  btfaofion  to  t^t  scrbict  of  Ibt  countiii. 
—J  859. 

A  very  handsome  flag  for  the  pipe-major  was 
also  presented  by  Keith  Stewart  Mackenzie  of 
Seaforth  to  the  regiment,  which  has  six  pipers. 

While  at  Dover,  on  the  17th  of  October 
1863,  the  first  issue  of  the  Luckuow  prize- 
money  was  made,  a  private's  share  amounting 
to  .£1,  14s.;  that  of  the  various  other  ranks, 
from  a  corporal  upwards,  increasing  in  regular 
proportion,  up  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  who 
received  17  shares,  amounting  to  £28,  18s. 

On  the  22nd  of  this  month  died  the  colonel 


of  the  78th,  General  Eoderick  Macneil  (of 
Barra),  to  whom  succeeded  LieutenanUGeneral 
Sir  Patrick  Grant,  G.C.B.i  In  October  of 
the  following  year,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ewart, 
\7ho  had  had  command  of  the  regiment  for 
five  years,  retired  on  half-pay,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Major  and  Brevet-Colonel  Colin 
Campbell  M'lntyre,  C.B. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here,  that  iu 
compliance  with  a  circular  memorandum,  dated 
Horse-Guards,  10th  June  1865,  the  companies 
of  the  regiment,  from  July  17th,  were  desig- 
nated by  letters  from  A  to  M  (excluding  J), 
for  all  purposes  of  interior  economy,  instead  of 
by  numbers  as  hitherto. 

The  78th  had  been  at  home  for  nearly  six 
years,  when  on  the  2nd  of  August  1865,  it 
embarked  at  Kingstown  for  Gibraltar,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  regiment  at  the  time  being 
33  officers,  713  men,  74  women,  and  95  chil- 
dren. Asiatic  cholera  was  prevalentat  Gibraltar 
at  the  time  of  the  regiment's  arrival,  and  it 
therefore  encamped  on  WindniUl  Hill  until  the 
18th  of  October.  The  loss  of  the  regiment 
from  cholera  was  only  5  men,  1  woman,  and  1 
child. 

During  the  two  years  that  the  78th  remained 
at  Gibraltar,  in  performance  of  the  tedious 
routine  duties  incident  to  that  station,  the 
only  event  worthy  of  record  here  is  the  retire- 
ment on  full  pay,  in  October  1866,  of  Colonel 
M'lntyre,  who  had  been  so  long  connected 
with  the  regiment,  and  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
performed  such  distinguished  service  in  India. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lockhart,  C.B.,  who,  in  assuming  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment,  paid,  in  a  regimental 
order,  a  high  and  just  compliment  to  his 
predecessor. 

On  the  6lh  of  July  18G7  the  78th  embarked 
at  Gibraltar  for  Canada.  Previous  to  embarka- 
tion the  regiment  paraded  on  the  Alameda, 
where  his  Excellency  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
liichard  Airey,  G.C.B.,  Governor  of  Gibraltar, 
bade  the  78th  "  good-bye  "  in  a  short  address 
highly  complimentary  to  the  regiment,  and 
especially  to  Colonel  Lockhart,  who  also,  before 
his  old  regiment  sailed,  had  to  say  farewell 
to  it.     Colonel  Lockhart,  after  being  connect'id 

'  See  portrait  on  the  steel  plate  of  the  Coloi  ^Is 
of  the  78tli  and  79th  Kegimeuts. 
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with  the  78th  for  thirty  years,  Tvas  about  to  |  at  having  to  bid  farewell  to  his  dear  old 


retire  on  full  pay,  and  therefore  on  the 
of  the  8th,  before  the  vessel  quitted  the  bay, 
he  handed  over  the  command  of  the  regiment 
to  Major  Mackfnzie ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  his  farewell  repiujpnlai  order  wa3 
issued,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  deepest  feeling 


ment,  as  well  as  intense  anxiety  fur  the  liighest 
welfare  of  the  men.  The  address  is,  indeed,  very 
impressive,  and  we  are  sorry  that  space  does  not 
permit  us  to  quote  it  here.  "  If  any  78th  man 
meets  ae  in  Scotland,"  the  colonel  said, "  whore, 
by    God's   permission,  I  hope  to  spend  many 


Centre  Piece  of  Plate  for  the  Officers'  M 


happy  days,  T  shall  expect  he  will  not  pass  me 
by;  I  shall  not  him." 

After  being  transhipped  at  Quebec  on  board 
a  river  steamer,  the  regiment  landed  at  Mon- 
treal on  the  23rd  of  July.  The  regrdar  routine 
of  garrison  duty  at  Montreal  was  relieved  by  a 
course  of  musketry  instruction  at  Chambly, 
and  by  a  sojourn  in  camp  at  Point  Le^TS,  on 


the  fortification  of  which  place  the  regiment 
was  for  some  time  engaged. 

The  only  notable  incident  that  happened 
during  the  "tay  of  the  regiment  in  Canada  was 
the  presentation  to  it  of  new  colours,  the  old 
ones  being  sadly  tattered  and  riddled,  and 
stained  with  the  life-blood  of  many  a  gallant 
officer.     The  new  colours  were  presented  to 
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the  regiment  by  Lady  Wiudliam,  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  on  the  30th  of  May  18G8,  amid  a 
concourse  of  nearly  ten  thousand  spectators. 
After  the  usual  ceremony  -with  regard  to  the 
old  colours,  and  a  prayer  for  God's  bless- 
ing on  the  new  by  the  Eev.  Joshua  Eraser, 
Lady  AVindham,  in  a  few  neat,  brief,  and  for- 
cible words,  presented  the  new  colours  to  En- 
signs Waugh  and  Fordyce.  Lieutenant-General 
C.  A.  Windham,  the  commander-in-chief,  also 
addressed  the  regiment  in  highly  complimen- 
tary terms.  "  Though  he  had  not  a  drop  of 
Scotch  blood  in  his  veins,"  he  said,  "  he  had 
exceedingly  strong  Scottish  sympathies.  It 
was  under  Scotchmen  that  he  got  his  first 
military  start  in  life,  and  under  succeeding 
Scotchmen  he  had  made  his  earlier  way  in  the 

service The  78th  Highlanders  had 

always  conducted  themselves  bravely  and  with 
unsuUied  loyalty."  At  the  dejeuner  which 
followed,  General  "Windham  said  that  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  service  he  had  never  seen  a 
regiment  which  puUed  together  so  well  as  the 
78th,  and  among  whom  there  were  so  few  dif- 
ferences. AU  the  toasts  were,  of  course,  drunk 
with  Highland  honours,  and  aU  went  off  most 
harmoniously  do^vn  to  the  toast  of  the  "Ladies," 
to  wliich  Lieutenant  Colin  Mackenzie  had  the 
honour  to  reply,  advising  his  young  brothers 
in  arms  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  under  the 
sway  of  the  "  dashing  white  sergeant." 

The  old  colours  of  the  Eoss-shire  Buffs  were 
sent  to  Dingwall,  in  Eoss-shire,  there  to  be 
deposited  in  the  County  Buildings  or  the 
Parish  Church. 

On  the  8th  of  May  1869  the  regiment  left 
Montreal;  and,  after  being  transhipped  at 
Quebec,  proceeded  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  14th  of  May.  Previous 
to  the  regiment's  leaving  Montreal,  a  very  warm 
and  affectionate  address  was  presented  to  it  by 
the  St  Andrew's  Society. 

The  regiment  remained  in  Nova  Scotia  tiU 
November  1871,  furnishing  detachments  regu- 
larly to  St  John's,  New  Brunswick.  On  se- 
veral occasions  since  its  return  from  India,  the 
strength  of  the  regiment  had  been  reduced ; 
and  while  at  Halifax,  on  the  21&t  of  AprU  1870, 
1  general  order  was  received,  notifying  a  further 
reduction,  and  the  division  of  the  regiment 
into  two  depots  and  eight  service  companies. 


consisting  in  all  of  34  officers,  49  sergeants,  21 
drummers,6  pipers,  and  GOO  rank  and  file.  This 
involved  a  redistribution  of  the  men  of  some 
of  the  companies ;  and,  moreover,  depot  bat- 
talions having  been  broken  up  on  the  1st  of 
AprU,  the  depot  companies  of  the  78th  High- 
landers were  attached  to  the  93rd  Highlanders. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles  Hastings 
Doyle,  K.C.M.G.,  commanding  the  forces  in 
British  North  America,  inspected  the  regiment 
on  the  11th  of  October  1870,  a  day  or  two  after 
wliich  the  following  very  gratifying  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mackenzie,  C.B., 
from  Brigade-Major  "VVUsome  Black  : — "  The 
general  desires  me  to  say  that  he  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  flourishing  speeches  at  half- 
yearly  inspections  of  Queen's  troops  (although 
he  does  so  to  mOitia  and  volunteers),  because 
her  Majesty  expects  that  all  corps  shall  be  in 
perfect  order.  When  they  are  not,  they  are 
suie  to  hear  from  him,  and  a  report  made 
accordingly  to  the  Horse  Guards ;  but  when 
nothing  is  said,  a  commanding  officer  wUl 
naturally  take  for  granted  that  his  regiment  ia 
in  good  order.  The  general,  however,  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  to  you,  and  begs  you  will 
communicate  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
regiment  under  your  command,  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  everything  that  came 
under  his  observation  at  his  inspection  of  your 
regiment  on  Tuesday  last." 

In  compKance  with  orders  received,  the  78th, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  C.B.,  embarked  on  board 
H.M.'s  troop-ship  "  Orontes,"  on  the  25th  of 
November  1871,  and  arrived  at  Queenstown, 
Ireland,  on  the  17th  of  December,  where  the 
regiment  was  transhipped  and  conveyed  to 
Belfast,  arriving  in  Belfast  Lough  on  the  20th, 
and  disembarking  next  day. 

The  strength  of  the  regiment  on  its  arrival 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  32  officers  and  472 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  which  on 
the  22nd  of  December  was  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  the  depot  battalion  from  Edinburgh, 
consisting  of  2  officers  and  45  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  strength  of  the  regiment  was  augmented  to 
33  officers  and  592  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  Eoyal 
Warrant,  dated  October  30th,  1871,  all  the 
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of  the  regiment  were  raised  to  the  I 
rank  of  Heutenant,  the  rank  of  ensign  having  > 
been  abolished  in  the  army.  1 

During  its  stay  at  Belfast  the  78tli  regularly 
furnished  detachments  to  Londonderry;  and 
on  several  occasions  it  had  the  very  unpleasant 
and  delicate  duty  to  perform  of  aiding  the  civil 
power  in  the  suppression  of  riots  caused  by 
the  rancour  existing  between  Orangemen  and 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
This  trying  duty  the  regiment  performed  on 
both  occasions  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
Irish  authorities  as  well  as  of  the  War  Oflice 
authorities,  receiving  from  both  quarters  high 
and  well-deserved  praise  for  its  prudent  con- 
duct, which  was  the  means  of  preventing  greatly 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

Under  the  new  system  of  localisation  of 
regiments,  it  was  notified  in  a  Horse  Guards 
General  Order,  that  the  71st  Highland  Light 
Infantry  and  the  78th  Higlilanders  would  form 
the  line  portion  of  the  55  th  infantry  sub-dis- 
trict, and  be  associated  for  the  purposes  of 
enlistment  and  service.  The  comities  included 
in  this  sub-district  are  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  Eoss  and  Cromarty, 
Inverness,  Nairn,  and  Elgin,  and  the  station 
assigned  to  the  brigade  depot  is  Fort  George.  | 
In  accordance  with  this  scheme,  Major  FeUden, 
with  a  small  detachment,  proceeded  to  Fort- 
George  on  the  9tli  of  April,  to  form  part  of 
the  brigade  depot. 

The  78th  embarked  at  Belfast  on  the  3rd 
of  May  1873,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Mackenzie,  C.B.  The  streets  were  densely 
crowded,  and  the  people  gave  vent  to  their 
good  feeling  by  cheering  repeatedly  as  the 
regiment  marched  from  the  barracks  to  the 
quay.  The  regiment  was  transferred  to  the 
"  Himalaya,"  which  sailed  on  the  4th  round 
the  west  and  north  coast  of'  Scotland,  and 
anchored  in  Cromarty  Bay  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th,  headquarters  and  six  companies 
disembarking  opposite  Fort  George  next  day. 
Two  companies  remained  on  board  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Aberdeen,  there  to  be  stationed. 
A  detachment  of  the  companies  at  Aberdeen 
proceeded  to  Ballater  on  the  15  th  of  May,  as 


a  guard    >f  honour  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  again  on  the  14th  of  August. 

The  regiment  was  inspected  by  Major-Gencfal 
Sir  John  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  on  the  19th  of  May 
the  report  of  the  inspection  being  considered 
by  H.R.H.  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in- 
Chief  as  most  satisfactory. 

The  78th  remained  at  Fort  George  for  only 
one  year,  embarking  on  the  11th  of  May  1874, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Mackenzie,  C.B.,  for 
conveyance  to  Portsmouth,  en  route  to  Alder- 
shot.  The  regiment  disembarked  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  15  th  of  May,  and  proceeded  by 
special  train  to  Farnborough,  marcliing  thence 
to  Aldershot.  A  period  of  exactly  twelve 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  78th  was  last  at 
this  camp. 

On  the  19th  of  May  the  78th  was  brigaded 
with  the  42nd,  79th,  and  93rd  Highlanders, 
at  a  review  which  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  these  four  kilted  regiments  are  those  that 
represented  Scotland  at  the  siege  and  fall  of 
Lucknow.  It  is  also  a  curious  coincidence 
that  Colonels  Macleod,  Mackenzie,  M'Bean, 
and  Miller  all  served  with  the  regiments  they 
led  on  this  occasion  before  the  Czar. 

Major-General  William  Parke,  C.B.,  com- 
manding the  1st  brigade,  inspected  the  regi- 
ment on  the  21st  of  May,  and  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  with  the  appearance  and  drill 
of  the  Eoss-sliire  Buffs. 

At  the  time  we  write,  the  establishment  of 
this  most  distinguished  regiment  consists  of 
27  officers,  64  non-commissioned  officers,  drum- 
mers, and  pipers,  40  corporals,  and  480  privates, 
■ — the  total  of  all  ranks  thus  being  Gil. 

We  have  the  gratification  of  being  able  to 
present  our  readers  with  two  authentic  por- 
traits on  steel  of  two  of  the  most  eminent 
coloQols  of  the  Ross-shire  Buffs.  That  of  the 
first  colonel,  Francis  Humberstone  Mackenzie, 
Lord  Seaforth,  is  from  the  original  painting  in 
the  possession  of  Colonel  Mackenzie  Fraser,  of 
Castle-Fraser ;  and  that  of  Sir  Patrick  Grant, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  is  from  a  photograph  by 
Bassano,  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Sir  Patrick 
himself. 
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SUCCESSION  LIST  OF  COLONELS  AND  FIELD  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
78th  HIGHLANDERS. 


NAMES. 


Date  of  Appointment. 


Francis  Humberstone  JIacken-  ) 
zie,  afterwards  Lord  Seaforth  ( 

Alex.MackenzieofBelmaduthy,  i 
took  the  name  of  Fraser  of  \ 
Castle  Fraser ) 

Sir  James  Henry  Craig,  K.C.B.. 

Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  G.C.B... 

Sir  Edward  Barnes,  G.C.B 

SirL.SiiMth,  l;art,IC.C.B.,G.C.H 

Paul  .\irl-r,-ii,  r  !>,.  ,  K.C 

SirXnl  \inu'j'..,<.  K.C.B.,  K.C.H, 

SirM'.  (■li:,li,M,s,  C.1?.,K.C.H.. 

Roderick  Macneil 

Sir     Patrick     Grant,    G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G 


May 


3,  1796 


.September  15,  1809 
January  13,  1S12 
August  25,  1822 
October  10,  1834 
February  9,  1837 
December  28,  1851 
September  30,  1853 
June  3,  1860 


!  Resigned  command  of  the  regiment,  retaining  his 
rank.     Died,  11th  January  1S15. 
(  Died  a  Lieutenaut-General,  September  1809,  from 
j      fever  contracted  in  the  Walclieren  expedition. 

Died,  1812. 

Died,  1822. 

Appointed  to  31st  Foot,  10th  October  1834. 

Appointed  to  the  40th  Foot,  9th  February  1S37. 

Died,  28th  December  1851. 

From  Colonel  72nd.     Died,  30th  Sept.  1853. 

Died,  2d  June  1860. 

Died,  22d  October  1863. 


I  I  October       23,  1863  |  Gorernor  of  Chelsea  Hospital  (1874). 


John  Randoll  Mackenzie  of  Suddie 

Alexander  Malcolm 

John  Mackenzie,  Gairloch 

John  Mackenzie,  junior  


Hay  Macdowall,, 


Ale.icander  Adams 

Patrick  Macleod,  Ge.anies 

Hercules  Scott,  Benholra 

.John  Macleod,  C.B 

James  Macdonell,  Glengarrv... 

Sir  Edward  Michael  Ryan,  lit., 

James  Fraser 

Martin  Lindsay,  C.B 

David  Forbes 

I  Henry  N.  Douglas 

I  Martin  G.  T.  Lindsay 

I  Roderick  Macneil 

.  Jonathan  Forbes 


Henry  W.  Slisf,,! 
John  Alexau^l  1  K 
Colin  Camiilii  11  ,^ 
Graeme  A.  Lorkh: 
Alexander  Macke 


U.li. 


Alex.  Mackenzie,  Eelmaduthy  , 

George,  Earl  of  Errol  

Alex.  Mackcuzir  i.f  F.iirlniiii ... 
JohnKandr.lI.Mi.i-.n/i.-nrSu.id 

Michael  Mcruyp,  nny 

Alexander  Mal.oim 

John  Mackenzie,  G.airloch 

John  Mackenzie,  junior 

Alexander  Grant 

William  Montgomery 

Alexander  Adams 


LIEUTENANT-COLONELS. 


July  24, 

February    10, 
February    27, 


May 

April 
April 
July 
May 
September 


22,  1797 

7,  1S02 
17,  1804 

23,  1807 
12,  1808 

7,  1809 


February    21,  1811 
May  1,  1812 

November  2-5,  1813 

July 

April 

April 

April 

November  9,    1846 

December  10,  1847 

October        2,  1849 

April  19,  1850 

September  30,  1859 

"  •  •     28,  1864 


28,  1814 
28,  1837 
8,  1842 
15,  1842 


Octob( 

October 

July 


2,  1866 
13,  1867 
MAJORS, 


Promoted  Colonel-Commandant  27th  Feb.  1796. 

2nd  B.at.talion  of  1794.    To  36th  Regiment,  1797. 

j  A  Col.  in  the  army  in  1794  ;  he  became  a  Major- 

)      General,  and  was  kiUed  at  Talavera,1809. 

Died,  1798. 

Placed  on  Half-pay,  1799.^ 

Placed  on  Half-pay,  1795. 

(  Col.  in  the  army  In  1795,  Major-General  in  1798, 

t      and  was  promoted  to  40th  Regiment,  1802. 

(      Lost  on  passage  from  India,  1809. 

Promoted  Major-General,  1814. 

2nd  Bat.  1804 ;  Killed  at  El-Hamet,  21st  Ap.  1807. 

To  103rd,    1808.     Killed  in  Canada,  1814. 

2nd  Battalion  of  1804.     Major-General,  1819. 

Exchanged  to  Coldstream  Guards,  1810. 

Died  in  1812. 

Killed  at  Probolingo  in  Java,  1813. 

(  Succeeded  Colonel  John  Macleod  in  command, 

(      12th  Aug.  1819,  and  retired  27th  April  1837. 

Reduced  on'Half-pav,  1816. 

Died,  1st  October  1849. 

Exchanged,  15th  April  1842. 

I  Colonel  in  the  army  June   17,    1828,   and  was 

i      1 '.^'.''^.\^r  r.  :  <•  -  ;  .1,  ifli  November  1846. 


Ai-i-  !i-"i  lii-i -:iii  :  I  li  :  1  'Ifficer,  1st  .Tune  1859. 
Exchaiii,'ed  to  y.id  Hif,'hlandors,  30th  Sept.  1859. 
Retired  on  Halt-pay,  28th  October  1864. 
Retired  on  Full-pay,  2d  October  1866. 
Retired  on  Full-pay,  13th  July  1867. 


March 

July 

July 

February 

October 

May 

May 


24, 

1793 

24, 

1793 

10, 

1794 

2H, 

1794 

2, 

1794 

3, 

1794 

1794 

17W5 

1795 

30, 

1798 

Promoted  Colonel-Commandant,  27th  Feb.  1796. 

To  1st  Regiment  Foot  Guards,  1794.    Died,  1799. 

To  command  of  2nd  Battalion,  10th  Feb.  1794. 

Promoted,  1794. 

Promoted  to  73rd  Regiment,  1798.     Died,  180S. 

Promoted,  1795. 

Promoted,  1795. 

Promoted,  1795. 

Retired,  1798.     Dieil,  1807. 

Promoted  to  64th  Regiment.     Died  1800. 

Promoted,  1802. 


I  "A  General,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  < 


oflBcer  in  the  Britisli  army.    He  served  with  high  distinction  and  without 
u  loit.    He  became  a  General  (full)  in  1837.    So  marked  was  his  daring  and  personal  valour,  that  he  was 
ipanions  in  arms  as  '  Fiffhtinc  Jack.'    General  Mackenzie  married  Lilias^  vounKest  dauRlitcr  of  Alexander 
"    "     "  -BMTkc^ft  Peerafff  and  Barowtage.    When  the  78th  Highlanders  were 

Mutiny,  General  Mackenzie,  verpinff  on  100 


,  tiiein  welcome,  and  was  wannly  cheered  by  t 


had  so  often  led  to 
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UAJORS-cantiniud. 

NAMES. 

Date  of  Appointment 

Remarks. 

Hercules  Scott,  Benholm 

Patrick  Macleod    Geanies 

May               9,  1800 
November  18,  1802 
April           17,  1804 
AprU           17,  1804 
December  13,  1804 
July            23,  1807 
April          21,  1808 
January        4,  1810 
August       29,  1811 
November    7,  1811 
December  14,  1811 
November  25,  1813 
August       11,  1814 
June           14,  1821 
June           26,  1823 
October      22,  1825 
April             8,  1826 
Mav               7,  1829 
April          28,  1837 
May            18,  1838 
April            8,  1842 
November    9,  1846 
December  10,  1847 
May            23,  1848 
May            26,  1848 
October       2,    1849 
April          19,  1850 
June            19,  1S50 
July               1,  1862 
October       28,  1864 

Promoted,  1807. 

To  command  of  2nd  Battalion,  17th  April  1804. 

j  Promoted  to  Eoyal  West  Indian  Kangers,  1808. 

j      Author  or  the  Sketdus. 

Promoted.  1809. 

Killed  at  taking  Fort  Cornelis,  in  Java,  1810. 

Promoted,  1813. 

Retired,  1810. 

Promoted,  1813. 

Promoted,  1814. 

Major  of  the  regiment  in  1820. 

Major  of  the  regiment  in  1820. 

Reduced  on  Half-pay  in  1816. 

Keduced  on  Half-pay  in  1816. 

Promoted,  28th  April  1837. 

Retired,  17th  May  1838. 
Promoted,  8th  April  1842. 
Promoted,  9th  November  1846. 
Promoted,  10th  December  1847. 
Exchanged  to  Half-pay. 
Promoted,  2d  October  1849. 
Exchanged  to  2nd  Foot, 
Promoted,  19th  April  1850. 
Died,  18th  June  1850. 
Appointed  to  the  Staff,  1st  July  1862. 
Promoted,  28th  October  1864. 
Promoted,  2d  October  186G. 
Promoted,  13th  July  1867. 

James  Macdonell,  Glengarry 

WiUiam  Campbell 

James  Fraser.    

David  Forbes 

James  Macbean 

( 'oliu Campbell  Mackay,  Bighouse 

Henry  N.  Douglas 

James  Mill.                

Martin  G.  T.  Lindsay 

R  jTvYs;"aii 

Walter  Hamilton        .             

T.J.  Tavlor 

Henry  H^imillon,  O.B 

Colin  Caiiii.l>rll  11-Intvrc,  C.B... 

Gncmc  A.  Lorklmrt,  CI! 

AU-xnndrr  .Mark.-nzie 

ADJUTAl 
March           8,  1793 
February    10,  1794 
October        1,  1794 
October      20,  1797 
December  30,  1800 
June           25,  1803 
April          17,  1804 
September  26,  1805 
October       15,  1807 
June            15,  1810 
June           24,  1813 
May              4,  1826 
October      19,  1838 
August       31,  1839 
June           16,  1848 
October      10,  1850 
December  22,  1854 
October        6,  1857 
November    6,  1S5S 
April            -2.  1-  :i 
May            1.1.       •:  ' 
November 'J  1,   1    ■. 
February    'J  7.  1-   7 
July            20,  18117 
July              7,  1869 
August       21,  1872 

PAYMAS' 
February    25,  1804 
March        21,  1805 
December  11,  1817 
August       26,  183G 
July              7,  1846 
April           22,  1853 
April              1,  1861 

^TS. 
Retired,  1794. 

\  2nd  Battalion  of  1794.     Became  Adjutant  of  the 
(      consolidated  Battalion  in  1796.     Retiied. 

Promoted. 

Died  in  India,  1803. 

Promoted. 

2nd  Battalion  of  1804.     Promoted. 

Deceased. 

Adjutant  of  the  regiment  till  succeeded  by  Bull. 

Adjutant  of  the  2nd  Battalion  when  reduced. 

Promoted.  19th  October  1838. 

Resigned,  31st  August  1838. 

Promoted  in  Newfoundland  Companies. 

Promoted,  10th  October  1850. 

Promoted,  22nd  December  1854. 

Promoted,  6th  October  1857. 

Promoted,  5tb  November  1858. 

Promoted,  2nd  April  1861. 

T;.  :    ,ir,l,  16th  May  1862. 

I;   I.    -i,  ■.;  1st  November  1865. 

!      1   iM>l,  27th  February  1867. 

llrliM.l,  -jnth  July  1867. 

Promoted.  7th  July  1869. 

Promoted,  17th  July  1872. 

PERS. 

2nd  Battalion  of  1804.     Deceased. 
Retired.     Succeeded  by  Paymaster  Taylor. 
Exchanged  to  45th  Foot. 
Retired,  22nd  April  1853. 
Retired,  Ist  April  1864. 

James  Hanson 

John  Hay 

Joseph  Bethune 

William  Mackenzie 

JEN   Bull 

S   M   Edin^ton 

C   Pattison" 

Laurence  Pleydell  Bouverie 

Herbert  T.  Macpherson,  V.  C 

Andrew  C    Bogle  V  C 

G   D    Barker 

Thom.as  Mackenzie 

Ridiard.P.  Butler 

Geort;eE.  Leekv 

E    P  Stewart 

C.  E.  Croker-King 

Arthur  Dingwall  Fordyce 

Alexander  bannerman 

James  Fer"Uson 

E.  Evans. 

Joseph  Webster 

Charle.«  Skrine 
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QUAUTER-MASTEES. 


NAMES. 


Date  of  Appointment. 


Remarks. 


Archibald  Macdougal . 
Alexander  WLshart .... 

Duncan  Macrae 

John  Leavoch 

John  Macpherson 

Alexander  Waters 

William  Smith 

William  Gunn 

Joseph  Webster 

Patrick  Carroll 

Charles  Skrine 

Alexander  Weir 


8,  1793 
10,  1794 
23,  1801 


March 
February 
January 

February  11,  1804 

April  17,  1804 

June  30,  1808 

April  19,  1810 

August  6,  1812 

May  31,  1839 

April  22,  1853 

September  12,  1856 

April  26,  1864 


Eetired. 

2nd  Battalion  of  1794.     Establishment  reduced. 

To  76th  Foot  as  Ensign. 

{  Promoted  from  Paymaster's  Cleric.     He  carried 

(      the  Queen's  colour  at  Assave  and  Argaum. 

2nd  Battalion  of  1804.     Retired. 


Paymaster  in  Cape  Moixnted  Rifles,  May  31, 1839. 
Promoted  Paymaster,  22nd  April  1853. 
Retired  on  Full-pay,  12th  September  185C. 
Promoted  Paymaster,  1st  April  1S64. 


Thomas  Baillie 

William  Kennedy.. 
John  Macandie 


SURGEONS. 

Diedi 


Thomas  Draper 

NeilCunie 

William  Munro 

John  M 'Roberts,  M.D 

Robert  Henry  Bolton,  M.D. 

Duncan  Henderson 

John  M  'Andrew 

James  Burt 

Archibald  Alexander 

Arthur  C.  Webster 

Joseph  Jee,  V.C.&  C.B 

L.  C.  Stewart 

.].  Meane 


Bereridge,  M.D. 
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,.|  March 

November  17,  1802 
April  17,  1804 

September    1,  1808 
June  3,  1813 

November  13,  1817 
October      30,  1823 


March 

February 

July 

October 

March 

June 


23,  1826 
15,  1833 
29,  1836 
3,  1845 
23,  1849 
23,  1S54 


September  20,  1864 
March  8,  1867 

March  6,  3869 

February    17,  1872 


2nd  Battalion  of  1804.     Promoted  Deputy  In 
spcctor-General. 


To  Half-pay. 


Exchanged  to  14th  Foot. 

Appointed  to  40th  Foot. 

Appointed  to  16th  Dragoons.  , 

Exchanged  to  50th  Foot. 

Transferred  to  10th  Hussars. 

Exchanged  to  1st  Dragoons,  20th  Sept.  1864. 

Promoted,  17th  March  1867. 

Appointed  to  the  Staff,  6th  March  1S69. 

Died,  22nd  January  1872. 


Assistant-Surgeons.— John  Macandie  (1795),  Alex.  Young  (1795),  Jnlm  Vnv::--  (T'O^v  Wm.  llnnro  (1805), 

Alex.  Leslie  (1805),  Walter  Irwin  (1810),  John  Hughes  (1811),  Wm.   W:i.  '     ■!     i-M>    i: Minlr;ui  (1814>, 

Duncan  Henderson,  M.D.  (1817),  Alex  Duncan  (1826),  J.ames  Thomson  \\       I,    \l  I).   (1826), 

JamesYoung  (1826),  Wm.  Robert.'ion  (1832),  W.H.AIIman  (1842),  John  I  :_,    i      A         :,    _M.D.  (18311), 

J.  Mitchell,  M.D.  (1843),  D.  R.  M'Kinnon  (1844),  W.  Bowie,  M.D.  (Isil  ,  .1.  I.  i  h,  M  h.  O-lu),  J.  Jl'Nab, 
M.D.  (1847),  A.  S.  Willocks  (1852),  E.  K.  O'Neill  (1854),  V.  M.  M'Master  (185,".),  S.  S.  Skipton,  M.D.  (1857),  A. 
W.  Beveridge,  M.D.  (1857),  P.  Kilgour  (1866),  N.  Wade  (1867),  W.  Johnston,  M.D.  (1872). 

DRESS  OF  THE  78th  HIGHLANDERS— THE  FULL  HIGHLAND  COSTUME. 

Officers. — Kilt  and  belted  plaid  of  Mackenzie  tartan;  scarlet  Highland  doublet,  trimmed  with  gold  lace 
according  to  rank,  buff  facings  (patrol  jacket  and  trews  for  fatigue  dress) ;  bonnet  of  black  ostrich  plume.s, 
with  white  vulture  hackle  ;  Menzies  tartan  hose,  red  garter  knots,  and  white  spatterdashes  (shoes  and  gold 
buckles,  and  Mackenzie  tartan  hose  and  green  garter  knots  for  ball  dress) ;  sporran  of  white  goat's  hair,  with 
eight  gold  tassels  (two  long  black  tassels  undress) ;  buff  leather  shoulder-belt,  with  gilt  breast  plate ;  red 
morocco  dirk  belt,  embroidered  with  gold  thistles  ;  dirk  and  skean-dhu,  mounted  in  cairngorm  and  silver 
gilt ;  the  claymore,  with  steel  scabbard  ;  round  silver-gilt  shoulder  brooch,  surmounted  by  a  crown.  The 
held  officers  wear  trews,  shoulder  plaid,  and  waist  belt.  The  Cabar  Feidh  on  all  appointments,  with  the 
Elephant,  superscribed  "Assaye." 

Mess  i3rcs«.  ^Scarlet  shell  jacket,  with  buff  rolling  collar  and  facings,  and  gold  shoulder-knots  ;  Mac- 
kenzie tartan  vest,  with  cairngorm  buttons. 

Sergeants, — Same  as  privates,  with  the  exception  of  finer  cloth  and  tartan.  Staff  sergeants  wear  the  buff 
cros.s-belt  and  claymore,  and  shoulder  plaid  with  brooch. 

Privates. — Kilt  and  fly  of  Mackenzie  tartan ;  scarlet  Highland  doublet,  bufT  facings  (buff  jacket  and 
trews  for  fatigue  dress) ;  bonnet  of  black  ostrich  plumes,  with  white  hackle  ;  sporran  of  white  goat's  hair, 
with  two  long  black  tassels  ;  Menzies  tartan  hose,  red  garter  knots,  and  white  spatterdashes  ;  the  Cabar 
Feidh  and  the  Elephant  on  the  appointments. 

Band.  — Same  as  privates,  with  the  exception  of  red  hackles,  grey  sporrans,  buff  waist-belts  and  dirks, 
and  shoulder  plaids  and  brooch. 

Pipers. — Same  as  privates,  with  the  exception  of  green  doublets,  green  hackles,  Mackenzie  tartan  hose, 
green  garter  knots,  grey  sporrans,  black  shoulder  and  dirk  belts,  claymore,  dirk,  and  skean-dhu,  and  shoulder 
plaids  with  round  brooch. 

Colonel  Mackenzie,  C.B.,  Major  Forbes,  and  the  company  ofEcers  of  the  78th  presented  their  pipers,  on  the 
21st  of  May  1875,  with  a  beautiful  set  of  pipe  banners  of  the  value  of  £100.  The  mottoes,  devices,  and  honours 
of  the  corps  are  emblazoned  on  them,  and  they  are  considered  the  most  costly  flags  tliat  have  ever  been  pre- 
seut«d  to  the  pipers  of  any  regiment. 
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1793—1853. 

The  Clan  Cameron—  Raising  of  the  Regiment — Flan- 
ders—West Indies— Holland— Ferrol  and  Cadiz- 
Egypt — Ireland — A  2nd  battalion — Proposed  aboli- 
tion of  the  knt — Denmark — Sweden — Portugal — 
Cornnna — Spain — The  Peninsular  War — Busaco— 
Foz  d'Arouce — Fuentes  d'Onor — Death  of  Colonel 
Philip  Cameron-  -Lord  Wellington's  opinion  of  the 
79th — Salamanca  —  Siege  of  Burgos  — Vittoria — 
Pyrenees  —  Xivelle  —  jS^ive  — Orthos — Toulonse — 
tHome — Qnatre  Bras — Waterloo — France  —  Home 
—  Chichester  —  Portsmouth  —  Jersey  —  Ireland — 
Canada— New  Colours— Scotland — England— Gib- 
raltar— "  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie" — Canada — Scotland 
— Chobham — Portsmouth. 


Eomont-of-Zek. 

NiVE. 

E3TPT(WITH  Sl'HINX 

Toulouse. 

FuENTEs  D'Onor. 

Peninsula. 

Salamanca. 

Waterloo. 

Pyrenees. 

Alma. 

NiVELLE. 

Sebastopol. 

Lu 

CKS0^v. 

The  Camerons  are  well  known  as  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  chivabous  of  the  HiglJand 
clans.  They  held  out  to  the  very  last  as  stead- 
fast adherents  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the 
names  of  Ewen  Cameron,  .Donald  the  "  gentle 
Lochiel,"  and  the  unfortunate  Dr  Cameron, 
must  he  associated  in  the  minds  of  all  Scotch- 
men with  everything  that  is  hrave,  and  chival- 
rous, and   generous,   and   unyieldingly  loyal. 


I  The  clan  itself  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  Highlands ;  and  the 
regiment  which  is  now  known  by  the  clan  name 
has  most  faithfully  upheld  the  credit  of  tlic 
clan  for  hravery  and  loyalty ;  it  has  proved  h 
practical  comment  on  the  old  song,"  A  Cameron 
never  can  yield." 

This  regiment  was  raised  hy  Alan  Cameron  of 
Erracht,  to  whom  letters  of  service  were  granted 
on  the  17th  of  August  1793.  No  hounty  was 
allowed  by  Government,  as  was  the  case  with 
other  regiments  raised  in  this  manner,  the 
men  being  recruited  solely  at  the  expense  of 
the  officers.  The  regiment  was  inspected  at 
StirUng  in  January  1 794,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
same  month  its  strength  was  raised  to  1000  men, 
Alan  Cameron  being  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Commandant.^  The  79th  was  at  first 
designated  the  "  Cameronian  Volunteers,"  but 
this  designation  was  subsequently  changed  to 
"  Cameron  Highlanders." 

The  following  is  the  original  list  uf  the 
officers  of  the  79th  :— 

Mojor-Commandant — Alan  Cameron. 
Major — George  Rowley.. 
Captains. 
Neil  Campbell  Donald  Cameron. 

Patrick  M'Dowall.  George  Carnegie. 

Captain-Lieutenant  and  Captain — Archibald  jy.acleaa. 
lAcidmmnis. 
Archibald  Maclean.  Colin  Maclean. 

Alexander  Macdonell.        Joseph  Dewer. 
Duncan  Stewart.  Charles  MacVic.xr. 

John  Urquhart. 

Ensigixs. 
NeQ  Campbell.  Donald  Maclean. 

Gordon  Cameron,  Archibald  Cameron. 

Archib.-ild  Macdonell.        Alexander  Grant. 
Archibald  Campbell.         William  Graham. 
Chaplain — Thomas  Thompson. 
AdjtUant — Archibald  Maclean. 
Quartermaster — Duncan  Stewart. 
Surgeon — John  Maclean. 
After  spending  a  short  time  in  Ireland  and 
the  south  of  England,  the  79th  embarked  in 
August  1794:  for  Flanders.     During  the  fol- 
lowing few  months  it  shared  in  all  the  disasters 
of  the  unfortunate  campaign  in  that  country, 
losing  200  men  from  privation  and  the  severity 
of  the  climate.^ 

Shortly  afterwards  the  regiment  returned  to 


'  No  portrait  of  this  indomitable  Colonel  exists,  or 
it  should  have  been  given  as  a  steel  engraving. 

^  Captain  Robert  Jameson's  Historical  Record  of  t!ic 

~9th.      To  this   record,   as  well   as  to  the  original 

manuscript  record  of  the  regiment,  we  are  indebted 

for  many  of  the  following  details. 

4  T 
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England,  and  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ia 
April  1795.  Its  strength  was  ordered  to  be 
completed  to  1000  men,  preparatorj'  to  its  em- 
barkation for  India.  Wliile  Colonel  Cameron 
was  making  every  exertion  to  fulfil  this  order, 
he  received  an  intimation  that  directions  had 
been  given  to  draft  the  Cameron  Highlanders 
into  four  other  regiments.  Tliis  impolitic  order 
naturally  roused  the  indignation  of  the  colonel, 
who  in  an  interview'  with  the  commander-in- 
chief  deprecated  in  the  strongest  terms  any  such 
unfeeling  and  unwise  proceeding.  His  repre- 
sentations were  successful,  and  the  destination 
of  the  regiment  was  changed  to  the  West  Indies, 
for  which  it  embarked  in  the  summer  of  1795. 
The  79th  remained  in  Martinique  till  July  1797, 
but  suffered  so  much  from  the  climate  that  an 
offer  was  made  to  such  of  the  men  as  were  fit  for 
duty  to  volunteer  into  other  corps,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  upwards  of  200  entered  the 
42nd,  while  about  a  dozen  joined  four  other 
regiments.  The  officers,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  regiment,  returned  home,  landing  at 
Gravesend  in  August,  and  taking  up  their 
quarters  in  Cliatham  barrack.s.  Orders  were 
issued  to  fiU  up  the  ranks  of  the  79th,  and 
by  the  exertions  of  Colonel  Cameron  and  his 
officers  a  fresh  body  of  780  men  was  raised, 
who  assembled  at  Stirling  in  June  1798.  In 
the  following  year  it  was  ordered  to  form  part 
of  the  expedition  to  the  Holder,  landing  at 
llelder  Point,  in  North  Holland,  in  August, 
when  it  was  brigaded  with  the  2nd  battalion 
Eoyals,  the  25th,  49th,  and  92nd  Eegiinents, 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Moore. 
After  various  movements,  the  fourth  division, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Ealph  Abercromby, 
came  up,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  with  the  enemy, 
strongly  posted  near  the  village  of  Egmont-op- 
Zec.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  nature 
of  the  ground,  consisting  of  loose  sand-hills. 
General  Moore's  brigade  made  such  a  vigorous 
attack  with  the  bayonet,  that  the  enemy  were 

'  "At  this  interview,  Colonel  Cameron  plainly  told 
the  Duke,  '  to  draft  the  79th  is  more  than  you  or 
your  Royal  fath(>r  dare  do."  The  Duke  then  said, 
'Tim  K'v-  Tiiv  f:.*li.T  wUI  certainly  send  the  regi- 
ment ;  ■  \\  •  I  ;  lifs.'  Colonel  Cameron,  losing 
ti-ini.:  1    !i  may  tell  the  King  your  father 

from  1),  ,  Liii:  ii.  i  i.y  send  us  to  h — 1  if  he  likes,  and 
I'll  gu  .tt  II. ^-  hc.i.l  t.r  tliem,  but  /«  dauma  draft  us,' 
-—a  line  of  arguineut  which,  it  is  unnecessar\'  to  add, 
proved  to  the  Royal  Duke  perfectly  irresistible." — 
Jameson's  HiMoriad  Record. 


quickly  driven  from  their  position,  and  pursued 
over  the  sand-hills  till  night  prevented  further 
operations.  In  this  enterprise.  Captain  James 
Campbell,  Lieutenant  Stair  Eose,  and  13  rank 
and  file,  were  killed  ;  and  Colonel  Cameron, 
Lieutenants  Colin  ^Macdonald,  Donald  Macniel, 
4  sergeants,  and  54  rank  and  file  wounded. 
The  regiment  was  specially  complimented  for 
its  conduct  both  by  the  commander-in-chief  and 
by  General  Moore ;  the  former  declaring  that 
nothing  could  do  the  regiment  more  credit 
than  its  conduct  that  day.  It  embarked  in 
the  end  of  October,  and  landed  in  England  on 
on  the  1st  of  November. 

In  August  1800  the  79th  embarked  at 
Southampton  as  part  of  the  expedition  fitted 
out  to  destroy  the  Spanish  shipping  in  the 
harbours  of  Eerrol  and  Cadiz.  It  arrived  he- 
fore  Ferrol  on  the  25th,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  brigade  of  which  the  regiment  formed  part, 
forced  the  enemy  from  their  position  and  took 
possession  of  the  heights  of  Brion  and  Balon, 
which  completely  commanded  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Ferrol.  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
James  Pulteney,  however,  did  not  see  meet 
to  follow  out  the  advantage  thus  gained,  and 
abandoned  the  enterprise.  In  this  "  insignili 
cant  service,"  as  Captain  Jameson  calls  it,  tlie 
79th  had  only  Captain  Eraser,  2  sergeants, 
and  2  rank  and  file  wounded. 

On  the  6  th  of  October  the  expedition  landed 
before  Cadiz,  but  on  account  of  the  very 
unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned. 

In  1801  the  Cameron  Highlanders  took 
part  in  the  famous  operations  in  Egypt,  under 
Sir  Ealph  Abercromby ;  but  as  minute  details 
of  this  campaign  are  given  in  the  histories  ot 
the  42nd  and  92nd  Eegimcnts,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  story  hero.  The 
79th  was  brigaded  with  the  2nd  and  50th 
Eegiments,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
action  of  March  13th,  in  which  it  had  5  rank 
and  file  killed,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Patrick 
M'Dowall,  Lieutenants  George  Sutherland  and 
John  Stewart,  Volunteer  Alexander  Cameron. 
2  sergeants,  and  56  rank  and  file  wounded. 

In  the  general  engagement  of  March  21st, 
in  which  the  brave  Abercromby  got  his  death- 
wound,  the  light  companies  of  the  79th  and 
the  other   regiments  of  its  brigade  kept  the 
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enemy's  riflemen  in  check  in  front,  while  the 
fight  was  raging  hotly  on  the  right.  The  regi- 
ment lost  one  sergeant  killed,  and  Lieutenant 
Patrick  Eoss,  2  sergeants,  and  18  rank  and 
file  wounded. 

While  proceeding  towards  Cairo  with  Major- 
General  Craddock's  brigade  (to  which  the 
Cameron  Higlilanders  had  been  transferred) 
and  a  division  of  Turks,  they  had  a  brush  on 
the  9th  of  May  with  a  French  force,  in  which 
the  79th  had  Captain  M'Dowall  and  one 
private  wounded.  At  Cairo  the  regiment  had 
the  honour  of  being  selected  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  advanced  gate,  the  "  Gate  of  the 
Pyramids,"  surrendered  to  the  British  in  terms 
of  a  convention  with  the  French. 

For  its  distinguished  services  during  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  the  Cameron  Highlanders, 
besides  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  king  and 
parliament,  was  one  of  the  regiments  which 
received  the  honour  of  beariug  the  figure  of 
1  Spliinx,  with  the  word  "  Egypt,"  on  its 
colours  and  appointments. 

After  staying  a  short  time  at  Minorca,  the 
regiment  returned  to  Scotland  in  August  1802, 
whence,  after  filling  up  its  thinned  ranks, 
it  was  removed  to  Ireland  in  the  beginning 
of  1803.  In  1804  a  second  battalion  was 
raised,  but  was  never  employed  on  active 
service,  being  used  only  to  fill  up  vacancies  as 
they  occurred  in  the  first  battalion,  untU  1815, 
when  it  was  reduced  at  Dundee. 

In  1804  the  question  of  abolishing  the  kilt 
seems  to  have  been  under  the  consideration 
of  the  military  authorities,  and  a  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  took  place  between  the 
Horse-Guards  and  Colonel  Cameron,  which 
deserves  to  be  reproduced  for  the  sake 
the  Highland  Colonel's  intensely  characteristic 
reply.  In  a  letter  dated  "  Horse  Guards,  13th 
October  1804,"  Colonel  Cameron  was  requested 
to  state  his  '^private  opinion  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  abolishing  the  kilt  in  Highland  regi- 
ments, and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
tartan  trews."  To  this  Colonel  Cameron  replied 
in  four  sentences  as  follows  : — 

"  Glasgow,  i7th  October  1804. 
"  Sir, — On  my  return  hither  some  days  ago  from 
Stirling,  I  received  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.  (by 
General  Calvert's  orders)  respecting  the  propriety  of 
an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  clothing  Highland  regi 
meuts,  in  reply  to  which  I  beg  to  state,  freely  am 


fully,  my  sentiments  upon  that  subject,  without  a 
particle  of  prejudice  in  either  way,  but  merely  founded 
upon  facts  as  applicable  to  these  corps — at  least  as 
far  as  I  am  capable,  from  thirty  years'  experience, 
twenty  years  of  which  I  have  been  upon  actual  ser- 
vice in  all  climates,  with  the  description  of  men  in 
question,  which,  independent  of  being  myself  a  High- 
lander, and  well  knowing  all  the  convenience  and 
inconvenience  of  our  native  garb  in  the  field  and 
otherwise,  and  perhaps,  also,  aware  of  the  probable 
source  and  clashing  motives  from  which  the  suggestion 
now  under  consideration  originally  arose.  I  have  to 
observe  progressively,  that  in  the  coiurse  of  the  late 
war  several  gentlemen  proposed  to  raise  Highland 
regiments,  some  for  general  service,  but  chiefly  for 
home  defence  ;  but  most  of  these  corps  were  uUIed 
from  all  quarters,  and  thereby  adulterated  with  every 
description  of  men,  that  rendered  them  anything  but 
real  Highlanders,  or  even  Scotchmen  (which  is  not 
strirtly'svnmiTinous),  nnd  the  cnlnnols  themselves 
l,rii,-''-r,;.-rairv  iiii,ir,p,;n,itra  witl.  tlir  laii-ua'^'f  and 


to  that  Iree  congenial  circulatiuu  of  pure  wholesome 
air  (as  an  exhilarating  native  bracer)  which  has 
hitherto  so  peculiarly  befitted  the  Highlander  for 
actimty,  and  all  the  other  necessary  qualities  of  a 
soldier,  whether  for  hardship  upon  scanty  fare,  readi- 
ness in  accoutring,  or  making  forced  marches,  <tc., 
besides  the  exclusive  advantage,  when  halted,  of 
drenching  his  kilt,  &c.,  in  the  Mxt  brook,  as  well  as 
washing  his  limbs,  and  drying  both,  as  it  were,  by 
constant  fanning,  witliout  injury  to  either,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  feeling  clean  and  comfortable,  whOe  the 
buffoon  tartan  pantaloon,  &c.,  with  all  its  fringed 
frippery  (as  some  mongrel  Highlanders  would  have  it) 
sticking  wet  and  dirty  to  the  skin,  is  not  very  easily 
pulled  off,  and  less  so  to  get  on  again  in  case  of  alarm 
or  any  other  hurry,  and  all  this  time  absorbing  both 
wet  and  dirt,  followed  up  by  rheumatism  and  fevers, 
which  ultimately  make  great  havoc  in  hot  and  cold 
climates  ;  while  it  consists  with  knowledge,  that  the 
Highlander  in  his  native  garb  always  appeared  more 
cleanly,  and  maintained  better  health  in  both  climates 
than  those  who  wore  even  the  thick  cloth  pantaloon . 
Independent  of  these  circumstances,  I  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  the  proposed  alteration  must  have 
proceeded  from  a  wliimsical  idea,  more  than  from  the 
real  comfort  of  the  Highland  soldier,  and  a  wish  to  lay 
aside  that  national  martial  garb,  the  very  sight  of 
which  has,  upon  many  occasions,  struck  the  enemy 
mth  terror  and  confusion, — and  now  metamorphose 
the  Highlander  from  his  real  characteristic  appear- 
ance and  comfort  in  an  odious  incompatible  dress, 
to  which  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  difficult  to  recon- 
cilf  bim.  a=;  a  p'licjnant  grievance  to,  and  a  galling 
rr|i.  '.  ■  ':'■:,  Highland  coriis,  &c.,  as  levelling  that 
III   :       !    i  I  I ly  which  they  have  been  hitherto 

,/.-  ,,.„.<,.,.'.  d, — and  from  my  own  experience  I 
feci  v.lU  li.uii.k.i  in  saying,  that  if  anything  was 
wanted  to  aid  the  rack-renting  Highland  landlords  in 
destroying  that  source,  which  has  hitlierto  proved  so 
fruitful  f<Sr  keeping  up  Highland  corps,  it  will  be  that 
of  abolishing  their  native  garb,  which  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Commauder-in  chief  and  the  Adjutant- 
General  may  rest  assured  will  prove  a  complete  death- 
warrant  to  the  recruiting  service  in  that  respect.  But 
I  sincerely  ho]ie  His  Koyal  Highness  will  never 
acquiesce  in  so  jiainfiil  and  degrading  an  idea  (come 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may)  as  to'  strip  us  of  our 
native  garb  (admitted  hitherto  our  regimental  uni- 
form) and  stuff  lis  into  a  harleiiuin  tartan  pantaloon, 
which,  composed  of  the  usual  quality  that  continues, 
as  at  present  worn,  useful  and  becoming  for  twelve 
months,  will  not   endure   six  weeks  fair  wear   as  a 
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Vantaloon,  and  when  patched  makes  a  horrible  appear- 
ance—besides that  the  necessary  quantity  to  serve 
decently  throughout  the  year  would  become  extremely 
expensive,  but,  above  all,  take  away  completely  the 
appearance  and  conceit  of  a  Highland  soldier,  in 
which  case  I  would  rather  see  him  stuffed  in  breeches, 
and  abolish  the  distinction  at  once. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)     "Alan  Camekon, 
"  Colonel  79th  or  Cameron  Mighlanders." 

"To  Henry  Thorpe,  Esq." 

The  regiment  remained  in  Ireland  till 
November  1805,  when  it  was  removed  to 
England,  where  it  did  duty  at  various  places 
till  July  1807.  In  that  month  the  79th  formed 
part  of  the  expedition  against  Denmark,  where 
it  remained  tOI  the  following  November,  the 
only  casualties  being  four  men  wounded,  durmg 
the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 

After  a  fruitless  expedition  to  Sweden  in 
May  1808,  under  Lt. -General  Sir  John  Moore, 
the  regiment  was  ordered,  with  other  rein- 
forcements, to  proceed  to  Portugal,  where  it 
landed  August  26th,  1808,  and  immediately 
joined  the  army  encamped  near  Lisbon.  After 
the  convention  of  Cintra,  the  79th,  as  part 
of  Major-General  Fane's  brigade,  joined  the 
army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  whose  object  was 
to  drive  the  French  out  of  Spain.  Moore, 
being  joined  by  the  division  under  Sir  David 
Baird,  at  Mayorga,  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  Sahagim,  when  he  deemed  it  advisable 
to  commence  the  ever  memorable  retreat  to 
Corunna,  details  of  which  have  already  been 
given.  At  Corunna,  on  the  16  th  of  January 
1809,  the  79th  had  no  chance  of  distinguishing 
itself  in  action,  its  duty  being,  as  part  of  Lt.- 
General  Eraser's  division,  to  hold  the  heights 
immediately  in  front  of  the  gates  of  Corunna ; 
but  "  they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
The  embarkation  was  effected  in  safety,  and 
on  the  army  arriving  in  England  in  February, 
the  79th  marched  toWeeley  Barracks,  in  Essex, 
about  10  miles  from  Chelmsford,  where  many 
of  the  men  were  shortly  afterwards  attacked 
with  fever,  though  not  a  man  died.* 

*  "  In  1809,  the  79th  accomplished  what  no  other 
refjiment  did.  In  January  of  that  year  they  were  in 
Spain  at  the  Battle  of  Corunna,  and  returned  to 
England  in  February,  when  700  men  and  several 
officers  suffered  from  a  dangerous  typlius  fever,  yet 
not  a  man  died.  In  July  they  embarked  1002  bayo- 
nets for  Walcheren,  were  engaged  during  the  whole 
siege  of  Flushing  in  the  trenches,  yet  had  not  a  man 
wounded,  and,  whilst  there,  lost  only  one  individual 
in  fever — Paymaster  Baldock,  the  least  expected  of  j 
liny  one.     During  the  three  months  after  their  return 


"While  in  Portugal,  Colonel  Cameron,  who 
had  been  appointed  commandant  of  Lisbon 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  retired 
from  the  personal  command  of  the  regiment, 
after  leading  it  in  every  engagement  and  shar- 
ing all  its  privations  for  fifteen  years ;  "  hia 
almost  paternal  anxiety,"  as  Captain  Jameson 
says,  "for  his  native  Highlanders  had  never  per- 
mitted him  to  be  absent  from  their  head."  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  regiment 
by  his  eldest  son,  Lt.-Colonel  Philip  Cameron. 

After  taking  part  in  the  siege  of  Flushing, 
in  August  1809,  the  regiment  returned  to 
England,  and  again  took  up  its  quarters  in 
"Weeley  Barracks,  where  it  was  attacked  with 
fever,  which  carried  oif  a  number  of  men,  and 
prostrated  many  more,  upwards  of  40  having 
to  be  left  behind  when  the  regiment  embarked 
for  Portugal  in  January  1810,  to  join  the 
army  acting  under  Sir  Ai-thur  Wellesley. 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  men  of  the  79th, 
who  had  been  left  behind  in  Portugal  on  the 
retreat  to  Corunna,  had,  along  ^nih.  several 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  other  regiments, 
been  formed  into  a  corps  designated  the  1st 
battalion  of  detachments.  The  detachment  of 
the  79th  consisted  of  5  officers,  4  sergeants, 
and  45  rank  and  file ;  and  out  of  this  small 
number  who  were  engaged  at  Talavera  de  la 
Eeyna  on  July  27th  and  28th,  1809,  14  rank 
and  file  were  kUled,^and  one  sergeant  and  27 
rank  and  file  wounded. 

Shortly  after  landing  at  Lisbon,  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Spain  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  Cadiz,  where  it  remained 
tiU  the  middle  of  August  1810,  havmg  had 
Lts.  Patrick  M'Crummen,  Donald  Cameron, 
and  25  rank  and  file  wounded  in  performing 
a  small  service  against  the  enemy.  After  its 
return  to  Lisbon,  the  79th  was  equipped  for  the 
field,  and  joined  the  army  under  Lord  Welling- 
ton at  Busaco  on  the  25th  of  September.  The 
79th  was  here  brigaded  with  the  7th  and  61st 
Ecgiments,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
Goneral  Alan  Cameron. 

The  regiment  had  not  long  to  wait  before 
taking  part  in  the  active  operations  carried  on 

to  England,  only  ten  men  died,  and  in  December  o( 
that  same  year  again,  embarked   for  the  peninsula. 


surtreon,    p.  44  of  '. 
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against  the  French  by  England's  great  general. 
Wellington  had  taken  up  a  strong  position 
along  the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  to  prevent  the 
further  advance  of  Marshal  Massena;  and  the 
division  of  which  the  79th  formed  part  was 
posted  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  British 
line.  At  daybreak  on  the  27th  of  Sept.  the 
French  columns,  preceded  by  a  swarm  of  skir- 
mishers, who  had  nearly  surrounded  and  cut 
off  the  picket  of  the  79th,  advanced  against  the 
British  right,  when  Captain  Neil  Douglas  gal- 
lantly volunteered  his  company  to  its  support, 
and  opening  fire  from  a  favourable  position, 
checked  the  enemy's  advance,  and  enabled  the 
picket  to  retire  in  good  order.  As  the  enemy's 
attack  was  changed  to  the  centre  and  left,  the 
79th  had  no  other  opportunity  that  day  of  dis- 
tinguishing itself  in  action.  It,  however,  lost 
Captain  Alexander  Cameron^  and  7  rank  and 
file  killed.  Captain  Neil  Douglas,  and  41  rank 
and  file  wounded. 

After  this  battle,  Wellington  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  retire  within  the  strong  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Massena, 
who  remained  there  till  the  14th  of  November, 
when  he  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp  and 
retired  upon  Santarem,  followed  by  Wellington. 
The  French  again  commenced  their  retreat  in 
the  beginning  of  March  1811,  closely  pursued 
by  the  British  army.  During  the  pursuit 
several  small  skirmishes  took  place,  and  in  a 
sharp  contest  at  Foz  d'Arouce,  the  light  com- 
pany of  the  79th  had  2  men  killed,  and  7 
wounded.  In  this  affair,  Lt.  Kenneth  Cameron 
of  the  79th  captured  the  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  39th  French  infantry. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  Massena,  desirous  of 
relieving  Almeida,  which  Wellington  had  in- 
vested, took  up  a  position  in  front  of  Dos 
Casas  and  Fuentes  d'Onor.  "  The  English 
yiosition,"  says  Jameson,  "  was  a  line  whose  left 
extended  beyond  the  brook  of  Onoro,  resting 
on  a  hiU  supported  by  Fort  Conception;  the 
right,  which  was  more  accessible,  was  at  Nave 
d'Aver,  and  the  centre  at  Villa  Formosa." 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  Massena  commenced 

'  "This  gallant  officer  commanded  the  picket  of 
the  79th,  and  could  not  be  indnced  to  witlidraw.  He 
was  last  9fcii  l.v  <'n!.tiin  'afterwards  the  late  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  ^  '>  i'  i  'i-,  fighting  hand  to  hand 
withseveril    '  "      '  .     '  ^.  to  whom  he  refused  to 

deliver  up  111,  ,„.  i  ;.  II  ;.iiily  was  found  pierced  with 
seven  bayouel  wuun.l,.    —  J.uaeson's  Records,  p.  24. 


his  attack  upon  the  English  position,  his  strong- 
est eiforts  being  directed  against  the  vUlage 
of  Fuentes  d'Onor,  which  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  get  possession  of.  The  defence  of 
the  position  was  entrusted  to  the  79th,  along 
with  the  71st  Highlanders,  with  the  24th 
regiment  and  several  light  companies  in  sup- 
port, the  whole  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Phdip  Cameron  of  the  79th.  During 
the  whole  of  the  day  the  enemy  in  superior 
numbers  made  several  desperate  attempts  to 
take  the  village,  and  indeed  did  manage  to  get 
temporary  possession  of  several  parts,  "  but 
after  a  succession  of  most  bloody  hand  to  hand 
encounters,  he  was  completely  driven  from  it 
at  nightfall,  when  darkness  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict."^ 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  May, 
Massena,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been  mak- 
ing dispositions  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest, 
again  directed  his  strongest  efforts  against  the 
position  held  by  the  79th  and  its  comrades.  By 
the  force  of  overwhelming  numbers  the  French 
did  succeed  in  carrying  the  lower  portion  of 
the  village,  at  the  same  time  surrounding  and 
taking  prisoners  two  companies  of  the  79th, 
wliich  had  got  separated  from  the  main  body. 
Meantime,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  vUlage 
a  fierce  and  deadly  contest  was  being  waged 
lietween  the  French  Grenadiers  and  the  High- 
landers, the  latter,  according  to  Captain  Jame- 
son, in  numerous  instances  using  their  muskets 
as  clubs  instead  of  acting  with  the  bayonet, 
so  close  and  deadly  was  the  strife  maintained. 
•'  About  this  period  of  the  action,  a  French 
soldier  was  observed  to  slip  aside  into  a  door- 
way and  take  deliberate  aim  at  Colonel 
Cameron,  who  fell  from  his  horse  mortally 
wounded.  A  cry  of  grief,  intermingled  with 
shouts  for  revenge,  arose  from  the  rearmost 
Highlanders,  who  witnessed  the  fall  of  their 
commanding  officer,  and  was  rapidly  com- 
municated to  those  in  front.  As  Colonel 
Cameron  was  being  conveyed  to  the  rear  by 
his  sorrowing  clansmen,  the  88th  regiment, 
detached  to  reinforce  the  troops  at  this  point, 
arrived  in  double-quick  time;  the  men  were 
now  at  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  and  a 
charge   being    ordered    by   Brigadier-Genera) 

^  Jameson's  Record. 
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Maokirmou,  the  enemy  was  driven  out  of  the 
village  with,  great  slaughter.  The  post  was 
maintaLned  until  the  evening,  when  the  battle 
terminated,  and  the  Highlanders  being  with- 
drawn, were  replaced  by  a  brigade  of  the  light 
division."? 

In  these  fierce  contests,  besides  Lt. -Colonel 
Cameron,  who  died  of  his  wound,  the  79th 
had  Captain  William  Imlach,  one  sergeant, 
and  30  rank  and  file  killed;  Captains  Malcolm 
Eraser  and  Sinclair  Davidson,  Lts.  James  Sin- 
clair, John  Calder,  Archibald  Eraser,  Alexander 
Cameron,  John  Webb,  and  Fulton  Eobertson, 
Ensigns  Charles  Brown  and  Duncan  Cameron, 
6  sergeants,  and  138  rank  and  file  wounded, 
besides  about  100  missing,  many  of  whom  were 
afterwards  reported  as  killed. 

The  grief  for  the  loss  of  Colonel  Cameron, 
son  of  Major-General  Alan  Cameron,  former 
and  first  colonel  of  the  79th,  was  deep  and 
wide-spread.  Wellington,  with  all  his  staff 
and  a  large  number  of  general  officers,  notwith- 
standing the  critical  state  of  matters,  attended 
his  funeral,  which  was  conducted  with  military 
lionours.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  "Vision 
of  Don  Eoderick,"  thus  aUudes  to  Colonel 
Cameron's  death  : — 

"  And  wfiat  avails  tliee  tliat,  for  Cameron  stain, 
Wild  from  liis  plaided  ranljs  the  yell  was  given  ? 
Vengeance  and  grief  gave  mountain-rage  the  rein, 
And,  at  the  bloody  spear-point  headlong  driven, 
The   despot's    giant  guards   fied  like  the  rack  of 
heaven."^ 


WeUingtou, — and  many  other 
high  rank, —  sent  a  special  letter  of  condolence 
to  the  colonel's  father,  Major-General  Cameron, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  his  son  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise.  "  I  cannot  conceive,"  he  says, 
"a  string  of  circumstances  more  honourable 
and  glorious  than  these  in  which  he  lost  his 
life  in  the  cause  of  his  country." 

^  Jameson's  Record,  p.  27. 

^  In  a  note  to  this  poem,  Scott  sn-\-;  llmt  t1i('  71  stand 
79th,  on  seeing  Cameron  fall,  rai:.l  .  ;  !  :'  l:riok 
of  grief  and  rage;   "they  charj/   :       i    >  :   iilile 

fury  the  finest  body  of  French  ^irr  mI:.  i  ,  .  w  i  ,.  rn, 
being  a  part  of  Bonaparte's  seitcu-d  ^uaid.  The 
officer  wfio  led  the  French,  a  man  remarkable  for 
stature  and  symmetry,  was  killed  on  the  si)ot.  The 
Frenchman  who  sti>ppi.'l  out  of  the  ranks  to  take 
aim  at  Colonil  I'liiiiMii  wn-  also  bayoneted,  pierced 
with  a  tfiousaii'    ■  I   almost  torn  to  pieces 

by  the  furious  II  im,  under  the  command 

of  Cofonel  Ca-li- III,  nn  nn  ,iii/m5'' out  of  the  con- 
tested ground  al  llie  point  of  the  bayonet." 


Cameron  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of 
the  regiment  by  Major  Alexander  Petrie,  who, 
besides  receiving  a  gold  medal,  had  the  brevet 
rank  of  Lt. -Colonel  conferred  on  him;  and  the 
senior  captain,  Andrew  Brown,  was  promoted 
to  the  brevet  rank  of  Major. 

How  highly  Lord  Wellington  esteemed  the 
services  performed  by  the  79th  on  these  two 
bloody  days,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
letter:— 

"  Villa  Fokmosa,  ith  May,  1811. 

"Sir,— I  am  directed  by  Lord  Wellington  to 
acquaint  you  that  he  will  have  great  jdeasure  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  a  commission 
the  name  of  any  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  79th 
regiment  whom  you  may  recommend,  as  his  lordship 
is  anxious  to  mark  the  sense  of  the  conduct  of  the 
79th  during  the  fate  engagement  with  the  enemy. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)        "  Fitzkoy  Somerset. 

"Major  Petrie,  Commanding 
"  79th  Highfanders,"  &c. 

Sergeant  Donald  M'Intosh  was  selected  for 
this  distinguished  honour,  and,  on  the  4th  of 
June  1811,  was  appointed  ensign  in  the  88th 
Regiment. 

The  79th  did  not  take  part  in  any  other 
engagement  till  the  22nd  of  July  1812,  when  it 
was  present  as  part  of  the  reserve  division 
under  Major-General  Campbell  at  the  great 
victory  of  Salamanca.  Its  services,  however, 
were  not  brought  into  requisition  till  tlie  close 
of  the  day,  and  its  casualties  were  only  two 
men  wounded.  Still  it  was  deemed  worthy 
of  having  the  honour  of  bearing  the  word 
"  Salamanca  "  on  its  colours  and  appointments, 
and  a  gold  medal  was  conferred  upon  tlie 
commanding  officer,  Lt. -Colonel  Robert  Fulton, 
who  had  joined  the  regiment  at  Vellajes  in 
September  1811,  with  a  draft  of  5  sergeants, 
and  231  rank  and  file  from  the  2nd  battalion. 

In  the  interval  between  Fuentes  d'Onor  and 
Salamanca  the  79th  was  moved  about  to  various 
places,  and  twice  was  severely  attacked  with 
epidemic  sickness. 

After  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  79th,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  allied  army,  entered  Madrid 
about  the  middle  of  August,  where  it  remained 
till  the  end  of  that  month. 

On  the  1st  of  September  the  79th,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  army,  left  Madrid  under 
Lord  Wellington,  to  lay  siege  to  Burgos,  before 
which   it  arrived  on  the  18th;  and  on  the 
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morning  of  the  19th,  the  light  battalion,  formed 
by  the  several  light  companies  of  the  24th, 
42nil,  58th,  60th,  and  79th  regiments,  com- 
manded by  Major  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Cocks  of 
the  79th,  was  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  enemy  from  their  defences  on  the 
heights  of  St  Michael's,  consisting  of  a  horn- 
work  and  floohes  commanding  the  approach 
to  the  castle  on  the  right. 

"The  attack  was  ni.ide  by  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment on  the  two  ailvanceJ  fleches,  which  were  carried 
in  the  most  gallant  manner  by  the  light  companies  of 
the  42nd  and  79th  ;  but  a  small  post,  close  to  and  on 
the  left  of  the  horn-work,  was  still  occu]iied  by  the 
enemy,  from  which  he  ofiened  a  fire  upon  the  attack- 
ing party.  Lieut.  Hugh  Grant,  with  a  detachment 
of  the  79th  light  company,  was  sent  forward  to  dis- 
In.lgi'  liini,  but  finding  himself  opposed  to  continually 
iiirrrasii.g  nunibrt-s,  Ik- f.uiHl  it  ini|.ossililc  to  advance  ; 
hut  In-ill-  e4u:.llyrrs,.lved  n..t  to  ivtire,  lie  dresv  up 
hisMiiall  rartvuiidiT  rover  ..fiin  .■iiibankiiient,  and, 
jiosscssiiig  himself  of  tlie  musket  nf  a  wounded  soldier, 
he  fired  together  with  his  men  and  gallantly  maintained 
himself.  The  remainder  of  the  company  now  coming 
up,  the  enemy  was  driven  within  the  works  ;  but 
tins  brave  young  oSicer  was  unfortunately  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  sincerely 
and  deeply  regretted. 

The  two  light  companies  maintained  the  position 
until  nightfall,  when  the  light  battalion  was  assembled 
at  this  point,  and  orders  were  issued  to  storm  the 
horn-work  at  11  P.M.  A  detachment  of  the  42nd  and 
a  Portuguese  regiment  were  directed  to  enter  the  ditch 
on  the  left  of  the  work,  and  to  attempt  the  escalade 
of  both  demi-bastions,  the  fire  from  which  was  to  be 
ke]it  in  check  by  a  direct  attack  in  front  by  the  re- 
maiiidir  of  the  42nd.  The  light  battalion  was  to 
advance  along  the  slope  of  the  hill,  parallel  to  the 
left  flank  of  the  work,  which  it  was  to  endeavour  to 
enter  by  its  gorge.  The  attack  by  the  42nd  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  the  advance  of  the  light  battalion, 
the  command  of  the  whole  being  entrusted  to  Major- 
General  Sir  Denis  Pack.' 

In  execution  of  these  arrangements,  the  troops  at 
the  appointed  hour  proceeded  to  the  assault.  The 
light  companies,  on  arriving  at  the  gorge  of  the  work, 
were  received  with  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry  through 
the  opening  in  the  palisades,  causing  severe  loss  ;  they, 
however,  continued  to  advance,  .and,  without  waiting 
for  the  application  of  the  felling-axes  and  ladders, 
with  which  they  were  provided,  the  foremost  in  the 
attack  were  actually  lifted  over  the  palisades  on  each 
other's  shoulders.  In  this  manner,  the  lirst  man  who 
entered  the  work  was  Sergeant  John  Mackenzie  of 
tho  79th  ;  Major  Cooks,  "the  brave  le.ader  of  the 
storming  party,  ne.xt  followed,  and  several  others  in 
succession. 

In  this  manner,  and  by  means  of  the  scaling-ladders, 
the  light  battalion  was,  in  a  ft^w  minutes,  formed 
within  the  work  ;  and  a  guard,  consisting  of  Sergeant 
Donald  Mackenzie  and  twelve  men  of  the  79th,  having 
been  placed  at  the  gate  leading  to  the  castle,  a  charge 
was  made  on  the  garrison,  which,  inmibering  between 
400  and  600  men,  having  by  this  time  formed  itself 
into  a  solid  mass,  defied  every  attempt  to  compel  a 
surrender  ;  in  this  manner  the  French  troops  rushed 
towards  the  gate,  where,meeting  with  the  smaR  guard 
of  the  79th,  they  were  enabled,  from  their  overwhelm- 

'  His  portrait  is  on  p.  504,  vol.  ii. 


mg  numbers  to  overcome  eveiy  opposition,  and  to 
efleot  their  escape  to  the  castle. 

Sergeant  Mackenzie,  who  was  severely  wounded  in 
this  aflair,'  and  his  small  party  behaved  with  the 
greatest  bravery  in  their  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  French  garrison;  and  bugler  Charles 
Bogle  of  the  79th,  a  man  of  colour,  was  afterwards 
found  dead  at  the  gate,  near  a  French  soldier,  the 
sword  of  the  former  and  bayonet  of  the  latter  through 
each  other's  bodies. 

The  front  attack  had  in  the  meantime  completely 
failed,  and  a  severe  loss  was  sustained."'' 

The  enemy  having  opened  a  destructive  fire 
from  the  castle  on  the  horn-work,  the  light 
battalion  was  withdrawn  to  the  ditch  of  the 
curtain;  and  strong  parties  were  employed 
during  the  night  in  forming  a  parapet  in  the 
gorge. 

Afterwards  a  series  of  assaults  was  made 
against  the  castle,  with  but  little  success.  In 
one  of  these  Major  Andrew  Lawrie  of  the 
79  th  was  killed  while  entering  a  ditch,  and 
encouraging  on  the  party  he  led  by  escalade ; 
and  the  Hon.  Major  Cocks  met  with  a  simi- 
lar fate  while  rallying  his  picket  during  a 
night  sortie  of  the  French.  The  death  of  this 
officer  was  very  much  regretted  by  Wellington, 
who  in  his  despatch  of  October  11,  1812,  said 
he  considered  "  his  loss  as  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  this  army  and  to  His  Majesty's 
service."  The  army  continued  before  Burgos 
till  Oct.  21,  when,  being  threatened  by  the 
advance  of  strung  reinforcements  of  the  enemy, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  retreat  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

At  the  siege  of  Buj-gos,  besides  the  two 
officers  just  mentioned,  the  79th  had  one 
sergeant  and  27  rank  and  file  killed ;  Captain 
William  Marshall,  Lt.  Hugh  Grant,  Kewan  J. 
Leshe,  and  Angus  Macdonald,  5  sergeants,  1 
drummer,  and  79  rank  and  file  wounded. 

The  regiment,  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
remained  in  cantonments  tiU  the  middle  of 
May  1813;  and  in  February  of  that  year 
Lt. -Colonel  Fulton  retired  from  the  command 
of  the  regiment,  which  was  assumed  by  Lt.- 
Colonel  NeU  Douglas,'  from  the  2nd  battalion. 

Breaking    up    from    winter-quarters    about 

^  "Sergeant  Mackenzie  had  previously  applied  to 
Major  Cocks  for  the  use  of  his  dress  sabre,  which  the 
major  readily  granted,  and  used  to  relate  with  great 
satisfaction  that  the  sergeant  returned  it  to  him  in  a 
state  which  indicated  that  he  had  used  it  with  effect." 

=  Captain  Jameson's  Record. 

2  His  portrait  will  be  found  on  the  steel-plate  of 
Colonels  of  the  71st  and  72nd  Regiments. 
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the  middle  of  May,  the  army  advanced  against 
the  enemy,  who  occupied  various  strong  posi- 
tions on  the  north  of  the  Douro,  which, 
however,  were  precipitately  evacuated  during 
the  advance  of  the  British  army.  The  enemy 
retired  towards  the  north-east,  in  the  direction 
of  Burgos,  which  the  British  found  had  been 
completely  destroyed  hy  the  French.  In  the 
action  at  Vittoria,  in  which  the  enemy  was 
completely  routed  on  the  21st  of  June,  the 
79th  had  not  a  chance  of  distinguishing  itself 
in  action,  as  it  formed  part  of  Major-General 
Pakenham's  division,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
cover  the  march  of  the  magazines  and  stores 
at  Medina  de  Pomar. 

At  the  battle  of  the  "Pyrenees,"  on  the  28th 
of  July,  the  6  th  division,  to  which  the  79th 
belonged,  was  assigned  a  position  across  the 
valley  of  the  Lanz,  which  it  had  scarcely 
assumed  when  it  was  attacked  by  a  superior 
French  force,  which  it  gallantly  repulsed  with 
severe  loss ;  a  similar  result  occurred  at  all 
points,  nearly  every  regiment  charging  with  the 
bayonet.  The  loss  of  the  79  th  was  1  sergeant 
and  16  rank  and  file  killed;  Lieutenant  J. 
Kynock,  2  sergeants,  and  38  rank  and  file 
wounded.  Lt.-Colonel  Noil  Douglas  had  a 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  services  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal ;  and 
Major  Andrew  Brown  was  promoted  to  the 
brevet  rank  of  Lt.-Colonel  for  his  gallantry. 

Along  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  the  79  th 
followed  the  enemy  towards  the  French  fron- 
tier, the  next  action  in  which  it  took  part  being 
that  of  NiveUe,  November  19,  1813,  fully 
described  elsewhere.  Here  the  steadiness  of  its 
line  in  advancing  up  a  hill  to  meet  the  enemy 
excited  the  admiration  of  Sir  Eowland  Hill,  and 
although  its  casualties  were  few,  the  part  it  took 
in  the  action  gained  for  the  regiment  the  dis- 
tinction of  inscribing  "  Nivelle  "  on  its  colours 
and  appointments.  Itslosswaslmankilled,and 
Ensign  John  Thomson  and  5  men  wounded. 

Continuing  to  advance  with  its  division,  the 
79th  shared,  on  the  10th  of  December,  in  the 
successful  attack  on  the  enemy's  entrenchments 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nive,  when  it  had  5  men 
killed,  and  Lt.  Alexander  Eobertson,  2  ser- 
geants, and  24  rank  and  file  wounded.* 

*  As  the  p.irt  taken  by  the  79th  in  tlie  Peninsular 
battles  has  been  described  at  some  leugtli  in  connection 


The  enemy  having  retired  to  the  Gave 
d'Oleron,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather  pre- 
venting further  operations,  the  79th  went  into 
quarters  at  St  Pierre  d'Yurbe,  and  while  here, 
in  Feb.  1 8 1 4,  it  marched  over  to  the  seaport  town 
of  St  Jean  de  Luz  to  get  a  new  supply  of 
clothing,  of  which  it  stood  very  much  in  need. 

In  the  battle  of  Orthes,  on  February  25th, 
the  79tli  had  no  opportunity  of  taking  part, 
but  took  an  active  share,  and  suffered  severely, 
in  the  final  engagement  at  Toulouse. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  6th 
division,  of  which  the  79th,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  formed  part,  along 
with  the  42nd  and  91st  regiments,  constitut- 
ing the  Highland  Brigade  of  Sir  Denis  Pack, 
crossed  the  Garonne  and  the  Ers  at  Croix 
d'Orade,  following  the  4th  division,  and  halted 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  height  (be- 
tween and  running  parallel  wth  the  canal  of 
Languedoc,  and  the  river  Ers)  on  which  the 
enemy  was  posted,  strongly  fortified  by  entrench 
ments  and  redoubts.  Arrangements  were  here 
made  for  a  combined  attack,  the  6th  division, 
continuing  its  march  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ers,  filed  by  threes  in  double-quick  time,  close 
under  the  enemy's  guns,  from  which  a  heavy 
cannonade  of  round  and  grape-shot  was  opened, 
occasioning  considerable  loss.  "The  Highland 
Brigade  of  Sir  Denis  Pack,"  Captain  Jameson 
says,  "  halted  about  midway  to  the  position, 
formed  line  to  the  right,  and  proceeded  to 
ascend  the  hill.  The  light  companies  were 
now  ordered  out,  and  directed  to  conform  to 
the  movements  of  the  brigade.  General  Pack 
having  mingled  with  the  former,  and  cheering 
them  on.  The  grenadier  company  of  the  79th 
was  brought  up  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  light 
troops ;  and  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  the 
enemy  was  driven  to  a  considerable  distance 
down  the  opposite  slope  of  the  ridge.  The 
pursuit  was  then  discontinued,  and  a  slackened 
and  desultory  fire  of  advanced  posts  succeeded. 
The  brigade  had,  in  the  meantime,  formed 
on  the  Balma  road  across  the  height,  the  light 
companies  were  recalled,  and  final  arrange- 
ments completed  for  an  attack  on  the  two 
centre  redoubts  of  the  enemy's  positioQ, 
designated  respectively  La  Colombette  and  Le 

with  the  42nd  and  other  regiments,  it  is  unuecessary  U 
repeat  the  details  here. 
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Tout  des  Augustins.  The  attack  of  the  former 
or  most  advanced  redoubt  was  assigned  to  the 
42nd,  and  the  latter  to  the  79th,  the  91st  and 
12th  Portuguese  being  in  reserve.  Both  these 
redoubts  were  carried  at  a  run,  in  the  most 
gallant  style,  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  fire  of 
round  sliot,  grape,  and  musketry,  by  which  a 
very  severe  loss  was  sustained.  About  100 
men  of  the  79th,  headed  by  several  officers, 
now  left  the  captured  work  to  encounter  the 
enemy  on  the  ridge  of  the  plateau ;  but, 
suddeidy  perceiving  a  discharge  of  musketry 
in  the  redoubt  captured  by  the  42nd  in  their 
rear,  and  also  seeing  it  again  in  jxissession  of 
the  enemy,  they  immediately  fell  back  on  the 
Eedoubt  des  Augustins.  The  Colombette  had 
been  suddenly  attacked  and  entered  by  a  fresh 
and  numerous  column  of  the  enemy,  when  the 
42nd  was  compelled  to  give  way,  and,  continu- 
ing to  retire  by  a  narrow  and  deep  road  leading 
through  the  redoubt  occupied  by  the  79th 
(closely  pursued  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
the  enemy),  the  alarm  communicated  itself 
from  one  regiment  to  the  other,  and  both,  for 
a  moment,  quitted  the  works.* 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Lt.-Colonel  Douglas 
having  succeeded  in  rallying  the  79th,  the  regi- 
ment again  advanced,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
succeeded  in  retaking,  not  only  its  own  former 
position,  but  also  the  redoubt  from  which  the 
42nd  had  been  driven.  For  this  service,  Lt.- 
Colonel  Douglas  received  on  the  field  the  thanks 
of  Generals  Chnton  and  Pack,  commanding  the 
division  and  brigade ;  and  the  regiments  in  re- 
serve having  by  this  time  come  up,  the  brigade 
was  moved  to  the  right,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rjang,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards,  the 
two  remaining  redoubts  on  the  left  of  the  posi- 
tion. While,  however,  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  this  attack,  the  enemy 
was  observed  to  be  in  the  act  of  abandoning 
them,  thus  leaving  the  British  army  in  complete 

°  WTiilst  the  enemy  thus  gained  a  temporary  posses- 
sion of  the  redoubts,  Lieutenant  Ford  and  seven  men 
of  the  79th,  who  were  in  a  detached  portion  of  the 
work,  separated  from  its  front  face  by  a  deep  road,  had 
their  retreat  cut  off  by  a  whole  French  regiment 
advancing  along  this  road  in  their  rear,  when  one  of 
the  men,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  called  out  "sit 
down,"  which  hint  was  immediately  acted  on,  with  the 
eifeot  of  saving  the  party  from  being  made  prisoners, 
as  the  enemy  supposed  them  to  be  wounded,  and  a 
French  officer  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  token  of  inabi- 
lity to  render  them  any  assistance  I" 


of  the  plateau  and  its  works.  The 
79th  occupied  the  Eedoubt  Colombette  during 
the  night  of  the  10th  of  April  1814.6 

The  importance  of  the  positions  captured  by 
the  42nd  and  ihe  79th  was  so  great,  and  the 
behaviour  of  these  regiments  so  intrepid  and 
gallant,  that  they  won  special  commendation 
from  Wellington,  being  two  of  the  four  regi- 
ments particularly  mentioned  in  his  despatch 
of  the  12th  of  April  1814. 

The  79th  lost  Captains  Patrick  Purves  and  John 
Cameron,  Lt.  Duncan  Cameron,  and  16  rank  and  file 
killed  ;  the  wounded  were  Captains  Thomas  Mylne, 
Peter  Innes,  James  Campbell,  and  William  Marshall ; 
Lts.  William  M'Barnet,  Donald  Cameron,  James 
Fraser,  Ewen  Cameron  (1st),  John  Kynock,  Ewen 
Cameron  {2nd),  Duncan  Macpherson,  Charles  M'Arthur, 
and  Allan  Macdonald ;  Ensign  Allan  Maclean,  Adju- 
tant and  Lt.  Kenneth  Cameron,  12  sergeants,  2 
drummers,  and  182  rank  and  file.  Of  those  wounded, 
Lts.  M'Barnet,  Ewen  Cameron  (2nd),  and  23  men 
liit'd  of  their  wounds.  Of  the  494  officers  and  men  of 
the  79th  who  went  into  action  at  Toidouse,  oidy  263 
came  out  unwouuded. 

Lt.-Colonel  Neil  Douglas  received  the 
decoration  of  a  gold  cross  for  this  action,  in 
substitution  of  all  his  former  distinctions ;  Majoj 
Duncan  Cameron  received  the  brevet  rank  of 
Lt.-Colonel  in  the  army;  and  the  79th  was  per- 
mitted by  royal  authority  to  bear  on  its  colours 
and  appointments  the  word  Toulouse,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  other  inscriptions.  As  a  proof,  like- 
wise, of  the  distinction  earned  by  it  during  the 
successive  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula,  it  was 
subsequently  authorised  to  have  the  word 
Peninsula  inscribed  on  its  colours  and  ap- 
pointments. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte's  abdication  having 
put  an  end  to  further  hostUities,  the  regiment, 
after  remaining  a  few  weeks  in  the  south 
of  France,  embarked  in  Jidy  1814,  arriving  at 
Cork  on  the  26th,  and  taking  up  its  quarters  in 
the  barracks  there.  While  here,  in  December, 
its  ranks  were  filled  up  by  a  large  draft  from 
the  2nd  battalion,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
Feb.  1815,  it  set  sail,  aloog  with  several  other 
regiments,  for  North  America,  but  was  driven 
back  by  contrary  winds  ;  the  same  happened 
to  the  expedition  when  attempting  to  sail 
again  on  the  1st  of  March.  On  the  3rd,  the 
expedition  was  countermanded ;  and  on  the 
17th  the  79th  sailed  for  the  north  of  Ireland, 
to  take  up  its  quarters  at  BeKast,  where  it 
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remained  till  May,  when,  with  all  the  other 
available  forces  of  Britain,  it  was  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  that  final  and  tierce  struggle  with 
the  great  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
assist  in  putting  an  end  to  his  bloody  machina- 
tions against  the  peace  of  civilised  nations. 
The  79th,  having  joined  "Wellington's  army  at 
Brussels,  was  brigaded  with  the  28th,  32nd, 
and  95th  Eegiments,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Sir  James  Kempt,  the  three 
regiments  forming  the  first  brigade  of  the  fifth, 
or  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  division,  the  Eoyal 
Scots,  42nd,  44th,  and  92nd  regiments  forming 
the  other  brigade  under  Major-General  Pack. 

The  events  from  the  night  of  the  15th  to  the 
18th  of  June  1815  are  so  well  known,  and  so 
many  details  are  given  in  connection  with  the 
42nd  and  92nd  Eegiments,  that  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  indicate  the  part  taken  in 
them  by  the  79th.  The  alarm  having  been 
rapidly  spread  of  the  approach  of  the  French  on 
the  night  of  the  15th — the  night  of  the  famous 
ball  well  known  to  all  readers  of  Byron, — 
preparations  were  immediately  made  for  march- 
ing out,  and  by  four  o'clock  on  tlie  morning 
of  the  16th,  the  regiment,  with  its  division, 
provisioned  for  three  days,  was  on  the  road  to 
Charleroi.  In  the  passage  of  Childe  Harold 
where  Byron's  famous  description  of  the  episode 
preceding  Quatre  Bras  occurs,  the  poet  thus 
refers  to  the  Cameron  Highlanders  : — 

"  And  wild  and  high  the  '  Cameron's  Gathering '  rose, 
The  war-note  of  Locliiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Hare  liearil,  and  hrard,  too,  hnvc  her  Saxon  foes  : — 
How  in  tl».  nonn  nf  ni-l.t  Ili;it  iiilirnrh  thrills 
Savage  and  shrill!    T.ut  «iili  llir  l-ivntli  which  fills 

Their  niouiitaiii-pi|H',  ^o  liU  thr  i mtiiineeis 

With  the  fierce  native  daring  wliicli  instils 
The  stin-ing  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan's,'  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's 
ears!" 

The  division  halted  near  the  village  of  "Water- 
loo to  cook  its  provisions ;  but  before  this 
could  be  accomplished  it  was  ordered  forward 
towards  Quatre  Bras,  where  it  halted  on  the 
road,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  enemy,  from  whom  the  column  was 
separated  by  a  rising  ground.  After  the  two 
brigade  companies  had  halted  for  a  very  short 
time  on  this  road  the  division  broke  off  to 
the  left,  lining  the  Namur   Road,  the  banks 

'  "  Evan  "  and  "  Donald  "  are  Sir  Evan  or  Ewen 
Cameron,  and  Donald,  the  "  Gentle  Lochiel."  Their 
portraits  are  on  pages  296  and  619,  vol.  i. 


of  which  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high 
on  each  side.  The  Cameron  Highlanders 
formed  the  extreme  left  of  the  British  army, 
and  the  92nd  the  right  of  the  division,  being 
posted  immediately  in  front  of  Quatre  Bras. 

Scarcely  had  this  position  been  taken  up, 
when  the  enemy  advanced  in  great  force, 
sending  out  "  a  cloud  of  sharpshooters,"  who 
were  met  by  the  light  companies  of  the  first 
brigade,  along  with  the  8th  company  and 
marksmen  of  the  79th.  These  maintained 
their  ground  bravely,  despite  the  fearful  execu- 
tion done  upon  them  by  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  who 
picked  out  the  officers  especially,  and  the 
artillerymen  serving  the  only  two  guns  yet 
brought  into  action.  At  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Cameron  Highlanders 
had  the  honour  of  being  ordered  forward  to 
cover  the  guns  and  drive  the  enemy  from 
his  advanced  position,  and  gallantly  did  the 
regiment  perform  the  service. 

"The  regiment,"  says  Captain  Jameson,' 
"cleared  the  bank  in  its  front,  fired  a  volley, 
and,  charging  with  the  bayonet,  drove  the 
French  advanced  troops  with  great  precipitii- 
tion  and  in  disorder  to  a  hedge  about  a 
hundred  yards  in  their  rear,  where  they 
attempted  to  re-form,  but  were  followed  up 
with  such  alacrity  that  they  again  gave  way, 
pursued  to  another  hedge  about  the  same 
distance,  from  which  they  were  a  second  time 
driven  in  confusion  upon  their  main  column, 
which  was  formed  in  great  strength  upon  the 
opposite  rising  ground.  The  regiment,  now 
joined  by  its  detached  companies,  commenced 
firing  volleys  upon  the  enemy  from  behind  the 
last-mentioned  hedge,  and  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  minutes  expended  nearly  aU  its  ammu- 
nition. Whilst  in  this  exposed  situation,  it 
was  ordered  to  retire,  which  it  accomplished 
without  confusion,  although  it  had  a  broad 
ditch  to  leap,  and  the  first  hedge  to  repass, 
when  it  formed  line  about  fifty  yards  in  front 
of  its  original  position.  Being  here  much 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  it 
was  ordered  to  lie  down,  and  it  continued  thus 
for  nearly  an  hour,  when  it  was  again  directed 
to  resume  its  first  position  on  the  road,  and 

8  Historical  Record,  p.  61. 
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form  in  column  as  circumstances  might  require. 
Being  afterwards  repeatedly  threatened  by 
cavalry,  it  formed  and  moved  forward  in  square, 
but  without  being  attacked." 

Meantime  all  the  other  regiments  of  the 
division  were  engaged ;  indeed,  each  battalion 
of  the  British  army  had  to  sustain,  in  several 
instances  separately  and  independently,  the 
whole  weight  of  the  superior  French  masses 
which  bore  down  upon  it.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  many  advantages  he 
had,  seems  to  have  failed  in  almost  every 
attack,  and  the  contest  for  that  day  ended 
about  dusk  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  ]jritish. 
The  loss  of  tlie  79th  was  Captain  John  Sinclair, 
Lt.  and  Adjutant  John  Kynock,  and  28  rank  and 
nie  killed;  Lt.-Cnlnnel  Neil  Douglas,  Brevet  Lt.- 
Cnlmirl^;  An.^r.-w  liro-n  niid  Pim.-in  nnmeron  ;  Cap- 

ti.ilr.    T!-. ,.::-:     M.,l|:.',     \-l     r  , ,.. .  .\ ,..]] ,    Willi;,,!!    Mar-. 

sii.iii    M  ■ .  ..:■ ;   I        .  ••  :         r'l,'-,  :,i,a  Kobevt 

JI:h  I>,,\  ;    1.,,  I,,..    I,,.,;,,  ,     I W  .'.[lAU,  MaiUock, 

Willi,, .11  l.i.ijKi-,  .I,,i,...,  l-iuou,  L),.ii..I.1  .\la,.:riiee,  and 
Williaiii  A.  Kiach;  Kusigu  James Eobuitson, Volunteer 
Alexander  Cameron,  10  sergeants,  and  248  rank  and 
file  wounded.  All  the  field  officers,  according  to  Cap- 
tain Jameson,  in  addition  to  severe  wounds,  had  their 
horses  shot  under  them. 

At  dusk  on  the  17th  the  division  took  up 
its  position  among  some  corn-fields  near  the 
farm  La  Haye  Sainte,  under  cover  of  a  rising 
ground,  the  ridge  opposite  to  which  was  lined 
by  the  enemy's  columns.  The  28th  and  79th 
formed  the  centre  of  Picton's  division,  the 
left  of  the  division  extending  towards  Ohain, 
its  right  resting  on  the  Brussels  road. 

About  half-past  ten  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  June,  the  French  began  to  move  for- 
ward to  the  attack,  under  cover  of  a  tremendous 
cannonade,  spiritedly  answered  by  the  British 
artillery,  posted  in  advance  of  a  road  which 
ran  along  the  crest  of  the  rising  ground  in 
front  of  the  division,  and  on  each  side  of 
which  was  a  hedge.  Kempt's  brigade,  deploy- 
ing into  line,  advanced  to  this  road,  the  light 
companies  and  the  rifles  descending  into 
the  vaUey,  and  maintaining  a  severe  contest 
against  overwhelming  numbers.  Meantime  a 
heavy  column  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  advanc- 
ing towards  the  right  of  the  division,  was 
warmly  received  by  the  28th  ;  and  the  32nd 
and  79th,  following  up  the  advantage,  each 
attacking  the  colunm  opposed  to  it,  a  close  and 
obstinate  engagement  followed,  "shedding  last- 
ing honour  on  Kempt's  brigade,"  till  at  length 
the  enemy  gave  way  in  the  greatest  confusion. 


It  was  during  this  contest  that  General  Picton 
was  kOIed  and  General  Kempt  severely  wounded ; 
but  although  unable,  from  the  severity  of  thu 
wound,  to  sit  on  horseback,  the  latter  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  carried  off  the  field. 
The  column  of  the  enemy  thus  routed  was 
shortly  afterwards  surrounded  and  taken  cap- 
tive by  Ponsonby's  brigade  of  cavalry. 

Shortly  after  this  the  first  brigade,  being 
tlireatened  by  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
formed  into  squares,  and  soon  afterwards  re- 
turned to  its  former  position  on  the  road,'  lining 
the  hedge  nearest  the  enemy,  where  it  was 
exposed  to  a  galling  and  destructive  fire,  both 
from  the  guns  and  sharpshooters,  against  whom 
the  light  companies  of  Kempt's  brigade  and 
the  division  rifles  were  several  times  sent. 

After  falling  back  for  a  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, the  first  brigade  again  moved  forward, 
and  a  general  charge  having  been  made  along 
the  whole  line  about  seven  o'clock,  the  enemy 
gave  way  in  all  directions,  pursued  by  the 
Prussians  and  the  English  cavalry.  Tlie 
fifth  division  rested  for  the  night  near  the 
farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 

The  loss  of  the  79th  was  Captain  John  Cameron, 
Lts.  Duncan  Macpherson,  Donald  Cameron,  and 
Ewen  Kennedy,  2  sergeants,  and  27  rank  and  file 
killed  ;  Captains  James  Campbell,  senior,  Neil  Camp- 
bell ;  Lts.  Alexander  Cameron,  Ewen  Cameron, 
Alexander  Forbes,  Charles  Macarthur,  and  John  Fow- 
ling ;  Ensigns  A.  J.  Crawford  and  J.  Nash,  7  sergeants, 
4  (Irummers,  and  121  rank  and  file  wounded.  Captain 
Neil  Campbell,  Lts.  Donald  Cameron,  John  Fow- 
ling, and  48  men  died  soon  afterwards.  The  total 
number  of  officers  and  men  who  entered  the  engage- 
ment on  the  16th  was  770,  and  out  of  that  only  297 
came  out  on  the  18th  unwounded  ;  the  loss  of  the 
79th  exceeded  by  one  that  of  any  other  regiment  in 
the  army,  except  the  3rd  battalion  of  the  1st  Foot 
Guards,  which  was  almost  annihilated. 

"Wellington,  in  his  despatch  of  the  19th, 
mentions  the  regiment  in  terms  of  high  praise; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Toulouse,  it  was  one  of 
the  only  four  British  regiments — the  28th, 
42nd,  79th,  and  92nd — specially  mentioned  in 
the  despatch.  The  distinction  of  a  Companion- 
ship of  the  Bath  was  conferred  upon  Lt.-Colonel 
Neil  Douglas,  and  upon  Brevet  Lt. -Colonels 
Andrew  Brown  and  Duncan  Cameron ;  Capt. 
Thomas  Mylne  was  promoted  by  brevet  to  be 

'  "  During  the  formation,  Fiper  Kenneth  Mackay 
of  the  79th,  a  brave  Highlander,  stepped  outside  of 
the  bayonets  and  continued  to  play  round  the  out- 
side of  the  square,  the  popular  air  of  '  Cdgaidh  nit.  Sith ' 
with  much  insphiting  effect.  "—Jameson's  Historical 
Record. 
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major  in  the  army;  and  Lt.  Alexander  Cameron, 
upon  whom,  from  the  great  loss  sustained  in 
superior  officers,  the  command  of  the  regiment 
ultimately  devolved,  was  promoted  to  the 
brevet  rank  of  major  for  his  distinguished 
conduct.  Each  surviving  officer  and  soldier 
received  the  decoration  of  the  "  Waterloo " 
silver  medal,  and  was  allowed  to  reckon  two 
additional  years'  service. 

The  regiment,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  proceeded  on  the  19th  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  arriving  on  July  8th  at  Paris,  near  which 
it  was  encamped  tiU  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber. While  here,  on  the  17th  of  August,  at 
the  special  request  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia, 
Sergeant  Thomas  Campbell  of  the  grenadiers, 
a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  with  Private  John 
Eraser  and  Piper  Kenneth  Mackay,  all  of  the 
79th,  accompanied  by  a  like  number  of  each 
rank  from  the  42nd  and  92nd  Highlanders, 
proceeded  to  the  Palais  Elyste  in  Paris,  to 
gratify  the  Emperor's  desire  of  examining  the 
dress  and  equipments  of  the  Highland  regi- 
ments. Sergeant  Campbell  especially  was  most 
minutely  inspected  by  the  Emperor,  who,  says 
Campbell,  "  examined  my  hose,  gaiters,  legs, 
and  pinched  my  skin,  thinking  I  wore  some- 
thing imder  my  kilt,  and  had  the  curiosity  to 
lift  my  kUt  to  my  navel,  so  tliat  he  might  not 
be  deceived."  After  asking  Campbell  many 
questions,  the  Emperor  "  requested  Lord  Cath- 
cart  to  order  me  to  put  John  Eraser  through 
the  '  manual  and  platoon '  exercise,  at  which 
performance  he  was  highly  pleased.  He  then 
requested  the  pipers  to  play  up,  and  Lord 
Cathcart  desired  them  to  play  the  Highland 
tune  '  Cbgaidh  na  Sith'  ('  war  or  peace'),  which 
he  explained  to  the  Emperor, who  seemed  highly 
delighted  with  the  music.  After  the  Emperor 
had  done  with  me,  the  veteran  Count  Plutoif 
came  up  to  me,  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
told  me  in  broken  English  that  I  was  a  good 
and  brave  soldier,  and  all  my  countrymen  were. 
He  then  pressed  my  hand  to  his  breast,  and 
gave  me  his  to  press  to  mine." 

In  the  beginning  of  December  1815,  the 
79th,  as  part  of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  went 
into  cantonments  in  Pas  de  Calais,  where  it 
remained  tiU.  the  end  of  October  1818,  when 
it  embarked  for  England,  taking  up  its  quar- 
ters at  Chichester  on  the  8th  of  November. 


After  moving  from  Chichester  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  Portsmouth  to  Jersey,  the  regi- 
ment, in  May  1820,  embarked  at  Plymouth 
for  Ireland,  where  it  took  part  in  the  critical 
and  not  very  agreeable  duty  necessitated  by 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  details  of 
which  will  be  found  in  our  account  of  the 
42nd  Eoyal  Highlanders,  who  were  in  Ireland 
at  the  same  time. 

On  quitting  Jersey,  the  "States  of  the  Island" 
transmitted  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
79th  an  address,  praising  the  regiment  in  the 
highest  terms  for  its  exemplary  conduct  while 
stationed  in  the  Lsland. 

The  79th  remained  in  Ireland  till  August 
1825,  being  quartered  successively  at  Fermoy, 
Limerick,  Templemore,  Naas,  Dublin,  and 
Kilkenny,  furnishing  detachments  at  each  of 
these  places  to  the  district  and  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  regiment  seems  to  have 
discharged  its  unpleasant  duties  as  delicately 
and  satisfactorily  as  did  the  42nd  Highlanders, 
and  to  have  merited  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  stationed. 
On  leaving  Limerick,  where  it  was  quartered 
for  nearly  two  years,  the  magistrates  and 
councU  presented  an  address  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  Lt.-Colonel  Douglas,  in  which  they 
say,— 

' '  The  milil  manners  and  military  deportment  of  the 
officers,  as  well  as  the  excellent  discipline  and  moral 
order  of  the  brave  men  whom  you  so  well  command, 
are  happily  evinced  in  the  general  order  which  their 
uniform  good  conduct  has  excited  in  this  city ;  and 
we  beg  of  you  to  convey  to  them  the  expression  of 
our  highest  approbation." 

In  April  1825,  the  regiment  was  augmented 
from  eight  to  ten  companies,  of  740  rank  and 
file,  and  in  August,  the  six  service  companies 
embarked  at  Cork  for  Canada,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Sir  Neil  Douglas,  arriving  at 
Quebec  in  the  month  of  October,  where  they 
remained  till  June  1828.  During  this  time, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  in  Glasgow, 
the  d(5p6t  companies  were  stationed  at  varioiw 
places  in  Ireland. 

On  the  24th  of  March  1828,  Lt. -General 
Sir  E.  C.  Ferguson,  G.C.B.,'  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  in  succession  to  Lt.- 
General  Sir  Alan  Cameron,  K.C.B.,  who  had 
died  at  Fulham,  Middlesex,  on  the  9th,  after 

1  See  his  portrait  on  the  steel-plate  of  Colonels  of 
the  78th  and  79th  regiments. 
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being  connected  witli  the  regiment  for  about 
thirty-five  years. 

On  the  18th  of  June  1828,  the  anniversary 
ofWaterloo,  the  79th,  which  in  that  month 
had  removed  to  Montreal,  was  presented  with 
new  colours,  the  gift  of  its  new  Colonel,  Lt.- 
General  Ferguson.  The  presentation,  which 
was  performed  by  Lady  Douglas,  took  place  on 
the  Champs  de  Mars,  in  presence  of  a  very 
numerous  assemblage  of  the  ^lite  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Montreal. 

The  regiment  returned  to  Quebec  in  1833, 
where  it  remained  till  its  embarkation  for 
England  in  1836.  In  the  October  of  that  year, 
the  service  companies  were  joined  at  Glasgow 
by  the  d^pot  companies,  which  had  in  the 
meantime  been  moving  about  from  place  to 
place  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  being 
stationed  for  most  of  the  time  at  various  towns 
in  the  last  mentioned  country. 

In  September  1833,  by  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Noil  Douglas  on  half-pay.  Brevet  Lt.- 
Colonel  Duncan  Macdougal  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  regiment ;  and  on  the  latter's 
retirement  in  March  1835,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Major  Eobert  Ferguson. 

The  regiment  remained  in  Glasgow  till  June 
1837,  removing  thence  to  Edinburgh,  where  it 
was  stationed  till  the  following  June,  when  it 
proceeded  to  Dublin.  On  account  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
in  the  north  of  England  in  1839,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  proceed  thither,  being  quartered 
at  various  places.  Here  it  remained  tiU  about 
the  end  of  18-10,  when  it  was  again  ordered  on 
foreign  service,  embarking  at  Deptford  for 
Gibraltar,  where  it  arrived  in  January  1841, 
and  where  it  remained  performing  garrison 
duty  till  June  1848. 

In  April  1841,  on  the  death  of  Sir  E.  C. 
Ferguson,  Major-General  the  Honourable  John 
Ramsay  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  79th, 
and  was  succeeded,  on  his  death  in  July  1842, 
by  Lt. -General  Sir  James  Macdonell,  G.C.B., 
whose  portrait  will  be  found  on  the  plate  of 
Colonels  of  the  78th  and  79th  Eegiments. 
Meantime,  on  the  retirement,  in  June  1841,  of 
Lt. -Colonel  Eobert  Ferguson,  Major  Andrew 
Brown  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  regi- 
ment, but  exchanged  in  October  following  with 
Colonel  John  Carter,  K.H.,  from  the  1st  Royals, 


who  reth-ed  in  June  1842,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Major  the  Hon.  Lauderdale  Maule. 

"  The  monotony  of  a  regiment's  life  at  Gibraltar  is 
well  known  to  every  corps  tliat  has  had  to  perform 
garrison  duty  on  the  Rock.  This  monotony  falls 
much  more  heavily  on  the  men  than  on  the  officers  of 
a  regiment ;  the  former,  although  they  may  leave  the 
garrison  gate  under  certain  restrictions,  cannot  pass 
the  lines  wliich  separate  the  neutral  ground  from 
Spanish  territory. 

A  few  of  the  more  gifted,  therefore,  of  the  79th, 
during  its  seven  years'  sojourn  at  Gibraltar,  tried 
from  time  to  time  to  enliven  the  community  by  such 
means  as  were  at  their  command,  which  were  slender 
enough,  but  went  a  long  way  when  properly  utilised 
and  duly  encouraged.  Among  these,  the  most  popular, 
perhaps,  was  the  performance  of  private  theatricals  by 
a  small  company  selected  from  more  or  less  qualified 
volunteers  ;  and  in  truth  the  way  in  which  they  con- 
trived to  put  small  pieces  of  a  broad  farcical  nature  on 
their  improvised  stage,  did  no  small  credit  to  their 
natural  histrionic  abilities.  These  performances  at 
first  took  place  in  the  schoolroom,  or  such  other  well- 
sized  apartments  as  could  be  made  available,  and 
"the  house"  was  at  all  times  crammed  with  a  most 
appreciative  audience,  comprising  all  ranks,  and  repre- 
senting every  corps  in  the  garrison. ' 

At  a  later  period  the  amateurs  of  the  79th  having 
discovered  their  strength,  and  the  real  merits  of  one 
or  two  stars  (of  whom  more  presently),  engaged  the 
town  theatre,  and  gave  one  or  two  performances  of 
the  national  drama  "  Rob  Roy,"  in  a  manner  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  boards  of  many  a  pro- 
vincial theatre  at  home.  The  one  "  bright  particular 
star  "  of  the  company  undoubtedly  was  a  bandsman 

of  the  regiment,  named  C .     His  i-ole  was  broad 

comedy,  and  the  Liston-like  gravity  of  his  immovable 
features  gave  irresistible  point  to  the  humour  of  such 
parts  as  he  was  accustomed  to  fill.  But  the  one 
special  character  with  which  he  became  identifieii  iu 
his  liniiled  circle,  nearly  as  coiuiilttely  as  the  lale  Mr 
Mackav  was  with  the  EJinliui-l;  public,  was  "Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie."  Dignity  of  f.ositiou,  bluntness  of 
perception,  dyspepsia  itself,  weie  not  proof  against  his 
quaint  dehneation  of  this  well-knonu  character. 

In  1849  or  '50  the  dramatic  corps  had  been  play- 
ing "  Rob  Roy  "  with  much  acceptance  in  an  impro- 
vised theatre  at  Quebec,  being  a  large  room  used  for 
public  meetings  and  so  forth  in  the  principal  hotel 
there.  Thr  rWy  i,,  ,„  ,.  i,,  full  of  Scotchmen,  most 
of  them  iiil'i  :'  ;  iiMual,  and  the  perform- 
ances had  1 II  I     I.  :  -<.     Unfortunately  certain 

festivities,  win- h  v,mi  ■  nvi-ly  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme submitted  to  tlie  commanding  officer,  followed 
in   connection  with  these   entertainments,  and  poor 

C ,  among  others,  was  not  entirely  proof  against 

their  seductions.  The  members  of  the  dramatic  corps 
showed  symptoms  of  falling  into  habits  which  could 
not  but  be  detrimental  both  to  their  own  welfare  and 
the  discipline  of  the  regiment ;  and  the  performances 
after  a  while  had  to  be  stopped. 

Shortly  after  this,  one  fine  morning,  as  the  com- 
manding officer,  accompanied  by  the  adjutant  and  one 
or  two  other  officers,  was  crossing  the  barrack  square 
on  his  way  from  the  orderly-room,  the  party  encoun- 
tered the  unfortunate  quondam  Thespian  in  a  state 
of  considerable  elevation,  between  two  men  of  the 
guard,  who  were  conveying  him  to  durance  vile.  As 
his   dim   eye  fell  on   the  form  of  the   commanding 

'  For  these  and  other  personal  anecdotes  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  79th  during  the  last  forty 
years,  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lt.-Colonej 
Clephano 
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officer,  a  gleam  of  tipsy  humour  for  a  momeut  lighted 
up  his  somewhat  grotesijue  lii.eaments  ;  John  Barley- 
corn had,  for  the  time,  extinguished  all  terrors  of 
the  august  presence.  "Hang  a  bailie!"  hiccuped 
poor  C as  he  passed  the  group,  who  were  care- 
fully ignoring  his  vicinity  :  "  Hang  a  bailie  !  ma  con- 
science !"  It  i^  s.-nrf'ly  tn-i-fwiry  to  say  tlint,  when 
brought  up  fnr  ■:',  •■■,  ■:?  •'■II'  fiuir-anil-twi'iity  Injurs 
afterwards,  tli.    ,:!:•:  n' i-i-ii-itr  «aMlralt  with 

as  lightly  as  till-  ..~;     .,  ii:,.,;,uy  lUscii.liuu  pri'iiiitteJ. 

his  time  ;  and  Ms  subseiiueut  career  -was  never,  we 
believe,  traced  by  his  former  comrades  of  the  79th." 

On  leaving  Gibraltar,  in  June  1848,  the  regi- 
ment proceeded  to  Canada,  but  before  embark- 
ing, the  officers  and  men  erected  by  voluntary 
subscription  a  handsome  marble  tablet,  ia  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Gibraltar  (\yhere  divine 
service  was  held  for  the  Presbyterian  soldiers 
of  the  garrison),  to  the  memory  of  those  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers  who  died 
during  their  period  of  service  on  the  Eock. 
The  regiment  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  27th 
of  July  1848,  and  remained  in  Canada  till 
August  1851,  when  it  embarked  for  England, 
arriving  in  Leith  Eoads  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  On  disembarking  the  headquarters 
proceeded  to  Stirling  Castle  and  formed  a 
junction  with  the  depot,  wliile  tliree  companies 
were  detached  to  Perth  and  three  to  Dundee. 

Previous  to  embarking  for  England,  a 
highly  complimentary  letter  was  addressed  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Honourable  Lauder- 
dale Maule,  by  the  magistrates  and  council  of 
Quebec.  "  It  is,"  says  this  letter,  "  with  great 
pleasure  that  the  magistrates  bear  testimony 
to  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  men  of  your 
regiment  during  their  sojourn  in  Quebec, 
where  they  will  be  long  and  favourably 
remembered."  Here  also  did  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  79th  erect,  in  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terian Church  of  St  Andrew's,  a  handsome 
marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  soldiers  who  died  during 
the  period  of  service  in  Canada. 

In  Eebruary  1849,  Major-General  James 
Hay,  C.B.,  was  appointed  Colonel  in  succes- 
sion to  Lt.-General  Sir  James  Macdonell, 
appointed  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  71st  Eegi- 
ment;  and  in  December  1852,  Major  Edmund 
James  Elliot  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
regiment  as  Lt. -Colonel  by  the  retirement  of 
the  Hon.  Lauderdale  Maule  on  half-pay. 

In  Febrriary  1852  the  regiment  removed 
to  Edinburgh  Castle,  where   it  remained  tiU 


April  1853,  and  after  spendhig  some  time  at 
Bury,  Preston,  and  Weedon,  it  joined  the 
encampment  at  Chobhaui  in  July,  where  it  was 
brigaded  with  the  19th  and  97th  regiments, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Lockyer,  K.H. 
Here  the  regiment  remained  tiU  the  20th  of 
August,  when  the  encampment  was  broken  up, 
and  the  79  th  proceeded  to  Portsmouth. 


1853-1874. 

War  with  Russia— X.v,  i    .:   i;   -   -  ; 

7?th  parts  with 

some  of  its  best  ]iii   i 

—  nlered  to  the 

Crimea— the  Highla  11':  1 

Alma— Sebas- 

topol-B.alaklava— VV!      ,-;  h 
kali-Sir  Colin  Campl.i-11-lii    M 

Ki  rt.'li— Yfui- 

.  1    11       lliiiii,.— 

Madras  — Allahabad  — l.uc'kni... 

i':i]ii 

of   the    Indian    Mutinv— M- 

,  .'  ilr  — 

liawul    Pindee-Earl    of    .M;,-.- 

.l.i''    i,:i"  -1      tin- 
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The  Cameron  Highlanders  had  had  a  lonj 
rest  from  active  service  since  those  two  glorious  J 
days  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  in  the 
events  of  which  it  bore  such  a  prominant  and 
gallant  part  and  lost  so  many  of  its  braves; 
now  once  again  the  declaration  of  war  witli 
Eussia,  on  the  1st  of  March  1854,  was  to  afford 
its  untried  men  a  chance  to  show  what  stuff 
they  were  made  of.  Tlie  79th  was  destined  to 
form  part  of  that  famous  "  Highland  Brigade," 
which,  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  did  its  duty 
so  gallantly  with  the  allied  army  ia  the  Crimea. 

Previous  to  its  embarkation  for  the  East, 
Lt.  General  W.  H.  SeweU,  C.B.,  was  in  March 
appointed  colonel  in  succession  to  the  deceased 
Lt.-General  James  Hay;  and  on  April  21st,  new 
colours  were,  without  ceremony,  committed  to 
its  keeping  by  Lt.-Col.  Edmund  James  Elliot. 

The  79th  embarked  for  active  service  under 
rather  disheartening  circumstances.  Only  a 
few  weeks  before,  while  it  remained  uncertain 
whether  it  would  form  part  of  the  expedition, 
the  regiment  had  been  called  upon  to  furnish 
volunteers  to  the  93rd  regiment,  which  liad 
received  its  orders,  and  was  short  of  its 
complement.  That  strange  feeling  of  restless- 
ness which  at  all  times  characterises  soldiers, 
added  to  the  natural  and  praiseworthy  wish 
to  be  where  hot  work  was  expected,  had  its 
result  in  depriving  the  79th  of  some  of  its  best 
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sulJiers.  Ma^iy  of  the  finest  llank-company 
msn  took  the  opportunity  of  changing  their 
tartaa,  and  the  officers  of  the  grenadiers  and 
h'ght  company  were  to  be  seen  one  fine  morn- 
ing, like  Achilles,  "  arming,  weeping,  cursing," 
to  attend  the  parade  which  was  to  see  their 
"  best  and  bravest "  handed  over  to  a  rival 
corps.  Then  speeiUly  came  similar  orders  for 
the  79th,  and  volunteers  for  it  were  hastily 
summoned.  In  obedience  to  the  above  natural 
laws  forth  they  came  as  fast  as  they  were 
wanted,  but  not  exactly  the  sort  of  men  to 
replace  those  who  had  gone.  How- 
ever, they  did  their  duty  well  aud 
bravely  throughout  the  hard  days 
tliat  were  in  store  for  them,  and  it 
would  be  wronging  them  deeply  to 
say  a  slighting  word. 

Tiic  regiment  embarked  at  Ports- 
mouth in  H.M.  ship  "  Simoom"  on 
the  4th  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Scutari 
on  the  20th.     Here  it  was  encamped 
on  the   plain    of   Scutari,    and   was 
brigaded  with  the  93rd  regiment,  the 
two  being  joined  on  June  7th  by  the 
42nd  Royal  Highlanders  ;  the  three 
regiments,    as    we    have    indicated, 
forming  the  Highland  Brigade  under 
Brigadier  General  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, and  along  with  the  brigade  of 
Guards  the  1st  division  of  our  army 
in  the  East.     The  regiment  remained 
at  Scutari  till  June  13th,  when  along 
with    the    other    regiments   of    the 
division   it  was  removed   to  Varna, 
where  it  encamped  on  the  plain  over- 
looking Lake  Devnos,  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  town.     While  stationed 
here,  it  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
its  two  senior  field-officers,  Lt.-Col.  E.  J.  Elliot, 
and   Brevet   Lt.-Col.    James    Ferguson,    from 
fever.     About  the  same  time  also  died  Colonel 
the    Hon.    L.    Maide,    who    for   many    years 
commanded  the  regiment,   and  who  was  now 
Assistant   Adjutant  -  General    to    the    second 
division. 

Lt.-Col.  Elliot  was  on  August  13th  succeeded 
by  Major  John  Douglas.  The  regiment  re- 
mained in  the  district  about  Varna  till  the 
end  of  August,  the  strength  of  many  of  the 
men  being  very  much  reduced  by  fever. 


On'  the  29th  of  August  the  79th  embarked 
at  Varna,  and  along  with  the  rest  of  the  allied 
army  arrived  at  Kalamita  Bay  on  Sept.  14th, 
disembarking  on  the  same  day.  Along  with 
the  other  regiments  of  its  division  it  marched 
four  miles  inland,  and  bivouacked  for  tlie 
night  near  Lake  Tuzla. 

On  the  19  th,  the  army  was  put  in  motion 
along  the  coast  towards  Sebastopol.  For  details 
as  to  the  order  of  march  and  incidents  by  the 
way,  including  the  slight  skirmish  near  the 
Bulganak  Eiver,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our 


M.ajoi-Geiicral  Sir  John  Douglas,  K.C.B. 
From  a  photogiapli. 

account  of  the  42nd.  This  regiment,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  army,  bivouacked  near 
the  Bulganak  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  and  on 
tlie  morning  of  the  20th  advanced  towards  the 
Eiver  Alma,  on  the  heights  forming  the  left 
bank  of  which  the  Eussians  had  taken  up  what 
they  thought  an  impregnable  position,  and  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  invading  army, 
never  doubting  but  that,  ere  night,  it  should 
be  utterly  routed,  if  not  extinguished. 

About  half-past  one  o'clock  the  action  com- 
menced by  the  Eussians  opening  fire  from  tlie 
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redoubt  on  the  left  upon  the  Freucli,  who  were 
attempting  to  assail  their  position  in  that 
direction.  The  British  forces  then  formed  in 
line,  and  proceeded  to  cross  the  river  about 
the  village  of  Burliuk.  The  light  and  second 
divisions  led  the  way  preceded  by  the  skir- 
mishers of  the  Eifle  Brigade,  who  advanced 
through  the  vineyards  beyond  the  village,  and 
spreading  themselves  along  the  margin  of  the 
river,  engaged  the  Eussian  riHemen  on  tlie 
opposite  bank. 

The  first  division,  which  formed  the  left  of 
the  allied  army,  advancing  in  support,  tra- 
versed the  vineyard  and  crossed  the  river, 
protected  by  its  overhanging  banks.  On 
reaching  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  three  High- 
land regiments  formed  line  in  dchelon,  and, 
"  with  the  precision  of  a  field-day  advanced  to 
the  attack,  the  42iid  Eoyal  Highlanders  on  the 
right,  and  the  79th  Cameron  Highlanders  on 
the  left,  the  extreme  left  of  the  allied 
army." ' 

From  its  position,  the  79th  was  the  lust  of 
the  Highland  regiments  to  mount  the  slope  on 
the  Eussian  side  of  the  river,  and  its  appear- 
ance on  the  crest  of  the  slope  was  opportune  ; 
it  came  in  time  to  relieve  the  mind  of  Sir  Colin, 
who  trembled  for  the  left  flank  of  the  93rd, 
down  upon  which  was  bearing  a  heavy  column 
of  the  enemy — the  left  Sousdal  column. 
"  Above  the  crest  or  swell  of  the  ground," 
Kinglake  tells,  "on  the  left  rear  of  the  93rd, 
yet  another  array  of  the  tall  bending  plumes 
began  tu  rise  up  in  a  long  ceaseless  line,  stretch- 
ing far  into  the  east,  and  presently,  with  all  the 
grace  and  beauty  that  marks  a  Highland  regi- 
ment when  it  springs  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  the 
79th  came  bounding  forward.  Without  a  halt, 
or  with  only  the  halt  that  was  needed  for 
dressing  the  ranks,  it  sprang  at  the  flaidi  of 
the  right  Sousdal  column,  and  caught  it  in  its 

1  "The  magnificent  mile  of  line,"  says  Captain 
Jameson,  "  displayed  by  the  Guards  and  Highlanders, 
the  prominent  bear-skin,  the  undulating  waves  of  the 
clan-tartans,  the  stalwart  frames,  steady  and  confi- 
dent bearing  of  these  young  and  eager  soldiers  ad- 
vancing under  fire,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  tliose 
who  witnessed  it,  whilst  it  contributed  materially  to 
the  discouragement  of  the  enemy,  whose  columns 
perceptibly  wavered  as  they  approached.  His  masses 
of  four -and -twenty  deep,  absolutely  reeled  and 
staggered  to  and  fro  under  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
Scottish  line,  which  was  delivered  with  great  effect  at 
B  distnnce  of  200  yards." 


sin — caught  it  daring  to  march  across  the  front 
of  a  battalion  advancing  in  line.  Wrapped  io 
the  fire  thus  poured  upon  its  flank,  the  hapless 
column  could  not  march,  could  not  live.  It 
broke,  and  began  to  fall  back  in  great  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  left  Sousdal  column  being 
almost  at  the  same  time  overthrown  by  the 
93rd,  and  the  two  columns  which  had  engaged 
the  Black  Watch  being  now  in  full  retreat,  tha 
spurs  of  the  hill  and  the  winding  dale  beyond 
became  thronged  with  the  enemy's  disordered 
masses.  "2 

The  three  Highland  regiments  were  now 
once  more  abreast,  and  as  Kinglake  eloquently 
puts  it,  the  men  "  could  not  but  see  that  tliis, 
the  revoir  of  the  Higldanders,  had  chanced  in 
a  moment  of  glory.  A  cheer  burst  from  the 
reunited  Highlanders,  and  the  "  hillsides 
were  made  to  resound  with  that  joyous, 
assuring  cry,  which  is  the  natural  utterance 
of  a  northern  people  so  long  as  it  is  warlike 
and  free." 

There  were  still  a  few  battalions  of  the  enemy, 
about  3000  men,  on  the  rise  of  a  hill  separated 
from  the  Highland  regiments  by  a  hollow ;  on 
these  the  Highland  Brigade  opened  fire,  and 
the  Ouglitz  column,  as  it  was  called,  was  forced 
to  turn. 

The  loss  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma  of  the 
Cameron  Higlilanders,  who,  although  they  per- 
formed most  important  and  trying  service,  had 
no  chance  of  being  in  the  thick  of  the  fray, 
was  2  men  killed  and  7  wounded. 

On  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  regiment, 
a  Companionship  of  the  Bath  was  conferred 
upon  Lt.-Col.  John  Douglas,  and  Captain 
Andrew  Hunt  was  promoted  by  brevet  to  be 
major  in  the  army.' 

After  clearing  the  Eussians  out  of  the  way 
the  allied  army  marched  onwards,  and  on  the 
2Gth  took  up  its  position  before  Sebastopol, 
Balaklava  being  taken  possession  of  as  a  base 
of  operations.  On  the  1st  of  October  the  first 
division  encamped  on  the  right  of  the  light 
division  to  assist  in  the  duties  of  the  siege;  and 
the  79th  afterwards  furnished  a  number  of 
volunteers,  to  act  as  sharpshooters  in  picking  o2 

'  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  vol.  ii.  p.  487. 

3  For  the  episode  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  Scotch 
bonnet,  and  other  incidents  connected  with  the  High- 
land Brigade  generally,  we  must  again  refer  the  re?dei 
to  our  account  of  the  42nd. 
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the  enemy's  gunners  and  engage  his  riflemen. 
On  the  8th  of  October,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
and  position  of  Balaklava,  and  was  succeeded 
in  command  of  the  Highland  Brigade  by- 
Colonel  Sir  D.  A.  Cameron,  K.C.B.,  of  the 
42nd,  whose  portrait  we  have  given  on  the 
steel-plate  of  colonels  of  that  regiment. 

After  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  on  October 
25th,  the  79th  along  with  the  42nd,  was 
moved  to  a  new  position  on  the  heights  of 
the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  Balaklava, 
where  it  continued  till  May  1855.  "  Al- 
though the  Highland  Brigade,"  says  Captain 
Jameson,  ■•  "  was  thus  at  an  early  period 
of  the  campaign  unavoidably  withdrawn  from 
the  siege  operations  before  Sebastopol,  it  had 
all-important  duties  to  perform  besides  those 
inseparable  from  the  unremitting  vigilance  im- 
peratively called  for  in  the  defence  of  the  base 
of  operations  of  the  army ;  for  in  the  months 
of  December  1854,  and  January  and  February 
1855,  all  the  available  duty  men  of  the  High- 
land brigade  were  usually  employed  at  day- 
light every  morning  in  the  severe  fatigue  of 
conveying  to  the  army  before  Sebastopol  round 
shot,  shell,  and  provisions,  the  load  assigned 
to  each  man  being  generally  a  32  lb.  shot, 
carried  in  a  sack,  or  56  lbs.  of  biscuit.  The 
preparation  of  gabions  and  fascines  for  the 
work  of  the  siege,  numerous  public  fatigue 
duties  in  the  harbour  of  Balaklava  and  else- 
where, as  well  as  the  labour  required  for 
strengthening  the  entrenchments,  likewise  de- 
volved upon  the  brigade." 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1855,  low 
fever  and  dysentery  prevailed  in  the  regiment 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  put  the  79th  under  canvass  in  a  position 
about  300  yards  higher  up  the  slope,  exposed 
to  the  sea  breezes  from  the  south-west.  Very 
soon  after  this  move  the  health  of  the  regi- 
ment underwent  much  improvement. 

In  connection  with  what  we  have  just  stated, 
we  shall  introduce  here  a  striking  and  intensely 
pathetic  reminiscence  of  the  campaign,  which 
has  been  furnished  us  by  Lt.-Col.  Clephane. 
It  shows  how  these  comparatively  raw  soldiers 
of  the  Cameron  Highlanders  displayed  a  gallant 

♦  Historical  Record,  p.  100. 


devotion  to  their  duty  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances  which  would  have  reflected 
credit  upon  veterans  of  a  dozen  campaigns. 

**  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  bombardment 
of  Sebastopol,  the  79th  Highlanders  furnished  a 
party  for  trench  duty,  consisting  of  about  150 
men,  under  command  of  a  iield  officer,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  number  detailed  from  the 
brigade  of  Guards.  They  marched  for  the  post  of 
duty  shortly  before  daybreak,  taking  the  well-known 
route  through  the  "Valley  of  Death,"  as  it  was 
called.  At  that  time  a  foe  more  dreaded  than  the 
Russians  had  persistently  dogged  the  footsteps  of 
the  army,  never  attacking  in  force,  but  picking 
out  a  victim  here  and  there,  with  such  unerring 
certainty  that  to  be  sensible  of  his  approach  was  to 
feel  doomed.  The  glimmering  light  was_  at  first 
insufficient  for  making  out  aught  more  than  "the  dark 
body  of  men  that  moved  silently  along  the  above 
gloomy  locality  in  column  of  march  four  deep  ;  but 
as  tlie  sun  approached  nearer  the  horizon,  and  the  eye 
became  accustomed  to  the  glimmer,  it  was  seen  that 
one  man  was  suffering  under  pain  of  no  ordinary 
nature,  and  was  far  from  being  fit  to  go  on  duty  that 
morning.  Indeed,  on  being  closely  inspected,  it 
became  evident  that  the  destroyer  had  set  his  seal  on 
the  unfortunate  fellow's  brow,  and  how  he  had  mus- 
tered the  determination  to  equip  himself  and  march 
out  with  thi'  rest  was  almost  inconceivable.  Upon 
being  qmsti.inr.l,  Imwrvi-r,  he  persisted  that  there 
was  not  mill  !i  tlic  milirr,  tlinugh  he  owned  to  spasms 
in  his  iusiili  :iiiil  (i.iiii|i-  in  his  legs,  and  he  steadily 
refused  to  n  lui  it  lu.ainiJ  without  positive  orders  to 
that  effect,  maintaining  tliat  he  would  be  better  as 
soon  as  he  cnuld  get  time  to  "lie  down  a  bit."  All 
this  time  the  ccplour  of  the  poor  fellow's  face  was 
positively  and  intensely  blue,  and  the  damps  of  death 
were  standing  unniistiikealdy  on  liis  forehead.  He 
staggered  as  lie  walked,  groaning  with  clenched  teeth, 
but  kee]iing  step,  and  shifting  his  rille  with  the 
rest  in  obedience  to  each  word  of  command.  He 
ought  probably  to  have  been  at  once  despatched  to 
the  rear,  but  the  party  was  now  close  to  the  scene  i  f 
action  (Gordon's  battery),  the  firing  would  immedi- 
ately commence,  and  somehow  he  was  for  the  moment 
forgotten.  The  men  took  their  places  lining  the 
breastwork,  the  troops  whom  they  relieved  marched 
of!',  and  the  firing  began,  and  was  kept  up  with  great 
fury  on  both  sides.  All  at  once  a  figure  staggered 
out  from  the  hollow  beneath  the  earthen  rampart 
where  the  men  were  lying,  and  fell  groaning  upon  the 
earth  a  few  paces  to  the  rear.  It  was  the  unfortunate 
man  whose  case  we  have  just  noticed.  He  was  now 
in  the  last  extremity,  and  there  was  not  the  ghost  ■  f 
a  chance  for  him  in  this  world;  but  three  or  four  of 
his  comrades  instantly  left  their  place  of  comparative 
safety,  and  surrounded  him  with  a  view  of  doing  what 
they  could  to  alleviate  his  sufferings.  It  was  not 
much ;  they  raised  hira  up  and  rubbed  his  legs, 
which  were  knotted  with  cramps,  and  brandy  from  an 
officer's  flask  was  administered  without  stint.  All  in 
vain,  of  course ;  but,  curiously  enough,  even  then  the 
dying  man  did  not  lose  heart,  or  show  any  weakness 
under  sufferings  which  must  have  been  frightful. 
He  was  grateful  to  the  men  who  were  busy  rubbing 
his  agonised  limbs,  and  expressed  satisfaction  with 
their  efforts,  after  a  fashion  that  ha<i  even  some  show 
of  piteous  humour  about  it.  "  Aye."  groaned  he,  as 
they  came  upon  a  knot  of  sinews  as  large  as  a  pigeon's 
egg,  "that's  the  vaygabone/"  It  became  evident 
now  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be 
to  get  him  home  to  camp,  so  that  he  might  at  least 
die  beyond  the  reach  of  shot  and  shell.  The  open 
4x 
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ground  to  the  rear  of  the  battery  was  swept  by  a  per- 
fect storm  of  these  missies;  but  volunteers  at  once 
came  forward,  and  placed  upon  one  of  the  blood- 
stained litters  the  dying  man,  who,  now  nearly 
insensible,  was  carried  back  to  his  tent.  This  was 
effected  without  casualty  to  the  bearers,  who  forth- 
with returned  to  their  post,  leaving  their  unfortunate 
comrade  at  the  point  of  breathing  his  last." 

Such,  were  the  men  who  upheld  the  liouour 
of  the  Scottish  name  in  those  days,  and  such, 
alas  !  were  those  who  furnished  a  royal  banquet 
to  the  destroyer,  Death,  throughout  that  melan- 
choly campaign. 

The  79th,  in  the  end  of  May  and  beginning 
of  June,  formed  part  of  the  expedition  to 
Kertch,  described  in  the  history  of  the  42ud. 
Tliis  expedition  came  quite  as  a  little  pleasant 
pic-nic  to  those  regiments  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  be  told  off  as  part  of  the  force,  and 
the  79th,  along  with  the  other  regiments  of 
the  Highland  brigade,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  so.  Yenikali  had  been  very  hastily 
evacuated,  all  its  guns  being  left  in  perfect 
order,  and  signs  everywhere  of  little  domestic 
establishments  broken  up  in  what  must  have 
been  excessive  dismay — expensive  articles  of 
furniture,  ladie.s'  di-esses,  little  articles  of  the 
same  sort  appertaining  to  children,  all  left 
standing  as  the  owners  had  left  them,  fleeing, 
as  they  imagined,  for  their  lives.  Truth  to 
tell,  they  would  not  have  been  far  wrong,  but 
for  the  presence  of  the  British." 

On  its  return  in  the  middle  of  June,  the 
Highland  brigade  took  up  its  old  position 
beside  the  Guards  before  Sebastopol,  the  com- 
mand of  the  re-united  divisiim  being  assumed 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  After  this  the  divi- 
sion was  regularly  employed  in  the  siege  opera- 
tions, it   having  been   drawn    up    in  reserve 

'  The  British  showed  a  curious  contrast  to  their 
allies  in  this  respect.  Their  complete  subordination 
and  obedience  to  ordert  were  no  less  remarkable  than 
praiseworthy.  This,  however,  was  of  no  real  benefit 
to  the  owners,  for  our  free  and  easy  allies  had  no  such 
scruples.  As  is  usual  with  them,  the  comic  element 
soon  began  largely  to  iotermingle  with  the  thirst  for 
"loot,"  and  grim-hi.-,king  Zouaves  and  Sappers  were 
to  be  seen  parading  ^ith  absurd  airs  and  paces  about 
the  streets  dressed  in  ladies  garments,  with  little  silk 
parasols  held  over  smart  bonnets  perched  on  the  top 
of  their  own  appropriate  head-dresses,  and  accom- 
panied by  groups  of  quasi  -  admirers,  demeaning 
themselves  after  what  they  doubtless  considered  to 
be  the  most  approved  Champs  Elysees  fashion, 
to  the  no  small  wonder  and  amusement  of  their 
li'.ss  inercuriul  allies  of  Scotland,  who  stood  about 
locking  on  with  broad  grins  at  •' Frangsy  raakin'  a 
fule  o'  LLmaer." 


during  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Malakoll 
and  Eedan  on  the  18th  of  June. 

In  August,  on  account  of  the  formation  of 
an  additional  division  to  the  army,  the  old 
Highland  Brigade  was  separated  from  the 
Guards,  and  joined  to  the  1st  and  2nd  bat- 
talion Royals,  and  the  72nd  Highlanders,  these 
now  forming  the  Highland  division  under 
Sir  CoKn  Campbell. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  the  79th,  along 
with  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade,  was 
marched  down  to  the  front  to  take  part  in 
the  contemplated  assault  upon  the  enemy's 
fortUications.  About  four  in  the  afternoon, 
the  79th,  under  command  of  Lt.-Col.  C.  H. 
Taylor,  reached  the  fifth  or  most  advanced 
parallel,  in  front  of  the  great  Eedan,  the  72ud 
being  in  line  on  its  left.  Before  this,  how- 
ever, the  Eedan  had  been  attacked  by  the 
right  and  second  divisions,  who,  "  after  exhibit- 
ing a  devotion  and  courage  yet  to  be  surpassed," 
were  compelled  to  retii-e  with  severe  loss; 
the  French  attack  on  the  Malakoff  had  at  the 
same  time  been  successful. 

The  brigade  continued  to  occupyits  advanced 
position  during  the  remainder  of  the  day 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  it  being  appointed  to 
make  another  assault  on  the  Redan  next  morn- 
ing. Such  a  deadly  enterprise,  however,  for- 
tunately proved  unnecessary,  as  early  next 
morning  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy, 
after  having  blown  up  their  magazines  and 
other  works,  were  in  fuU  retreat  across  the 
harbour  by  the  bridge  of  boats.  The  only 
duty  devolving  upon  the  79  th  was  to  send 
two  companies  to  take  possession  of  the  Rcduu 
and  its  works. 

The  loss  of  the  regiment  on  the  day  of  the 
assault,  and  in  the  various  operations  during 
the  siege,  was  17  rank  and  file  kUled,  Lt.  D. 
H.  M'Barnet,  Assistant-lriurgeon  Edward  Lotus 
Lundy,  3  sergeants,  1  drummer,  and  39  rank 
and  file  wounded.  While  recording  the  losses 
of  the  regiment,  honourable  mention  ought 
to  be  made  of  Dr  Eicharil  James  Mackenzie, 
who  gave  up  a  lucrative  practice  in  Edinburgh 
in  order  to  join  the  British  army  in  the  east. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  79th  while  the  regi- 
ment was  stationed  at  Varna,  and  until  his 
death  on  September  25th  1854,  shortly  after 
"  Alma,"  he   rendered   to   the   regiment   and 
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the  army  generally  services  of  the  highest  j  The  regiment  continued  in  the  Crimea  till 
importance.  He  followed  the  army  on  foot,  I  June  1856,  on  the  15th  of  which  month  it 
undergoing  much  fatigue  and  m;iny  privations,  |  embarked  at  Balaklava,  and  disembarked  at 
which,  with  the  arduous  labours  he  took  upon  |  Portsmouth  on  the  5th  of  July,  proceeding 
himself  after  the  battle,  no  doubt  hastened  his  |  immediately  by  rail  to  the  camp  at  Aldershot.' 
much  lamented  death.     After  the  battle  of  the         After  being  stationed  for  a  short  time  at 


Aliua,  it  is  said,  he  performed  no  fewer  than 
twenty-seven  capital  operations  with  his  own 
hand.  "So  highly  were  his  services  appre- 
ciated by  the  79th,  that,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Alma,  on  liis  coming  up  to  the  regiment 
from  attendance  on  the  wounded,  several  of 
the  men  called  out,  '  Three  cheers 
for  Dr  Mackenzie !'  which  was 
promptly  and  warmly  responded  to." 
The  regiment,  after  the  notification 
of  peace,  erected  to  his  memory  a 
neat  tombstone,  with  an  appiopiiate 
inscription,  fenced  in  by  a  stone 
wall,  on  the  heights  of  Belbek,  near 
his  resting-place. 

His  heroic  and  humane  deeds  on 
the  battle-field  of  the  Alma 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  ' 
and  have  been  recorded  by  utlui- 
We  may,  however,  faintly  gatln  i 
something  of  them  from  his  lettei  to 
liis  brother  Kenneth — the  last  ho 
over  wrote.  It  was  written  on  the 
day  after  the  battle.  In  this  letter 
he  says  :  "  We  "  (Dr  Scott  and  him- 
self) "  were  shaking  hands  with  all 
our  friends,  when,  to  my  no  small 
surprise  and  gratification,  as  you  may 
believe,  a  voice  shouted  out  from  the 
column  as  they  stood  in  the  ranks — 
'  Three,  cheers  for  Mr  Mackenzie,'  and 
enough  I  say  it  who  shouldn't 
I  never  heard  three  better  cheers. 
You  will  lawjh,  my  dear  fellow,  when  you 
read  this,  but  I  can  tell  you  I  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  doing  t'other  thing.  All  I  could 
do  was  to  wave  my  Glengarry  in  thanks." 
As  to  Dr  Mackenzie's  coolness  under  fire,  the 
quartermaster  of  the  79th  wrote  :  "During  the 
height  of  the  action  I  was  in  conversation 
with  him  when  a  round  shot  struck  the 
ground,  and  rebounding  over  our  regiment, 
flew  over  our  heads  and  killed  an  artillery 
horse  a  few  yards  in  our  rear."  Mackenzie 
quietly  remarked,  "That  is  a  narrow  escape." 


Shomcliffe,  and  for  some  months  at  Canter- 
bury, and  having  been  present  at  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Victoria  Cross  by  Her  Majesty 
in  Hyde  Park  on  June  26th  1857,  the  79th 
proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  it  landed  on  the 
28th.     Here,  however,  it  remained  but  a  short 


Kichara  James  Mackenzie,  M.  U.,  F.  R,  C.  S .    Frum  jihotograph 
iu  1854,  in  possession  of  Kenneth  Maukenzie,  Esii. 


time,  as  on  account  of  the  Sepoy  revolt  iu  India, 
it  was  again  ordered  to  prepare  for  active  ser- 
vice. The  regiment  was  rapidly  completed  to 
1000  rank  and  file,  and  set  sail  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  arriving  at  Madras  Eoads  early  iu 
November,  when  it  received  orders  to  proceed 
to  Calcutta,  where  it  disembarked  on  the  28th  of 

'  The  two  addresses  delivered  to  the  Highland 
brigade  in  the  Crimea  hy  Sir  Colin  Campbell — the 
first  on  Sept.  21st,  185.6,  iu  connection  with  the  dia 
tribution  of  medals  and  clasps,  and  the  second  on 
May  9th,  1856,  on  his  leaving  the  Crimea  for  England 
— will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  42nd. 
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November  and  occupied  Fort- William.  After 
remaining  there  for  a  few  days,  the  79th,  on  Dec. 
2ud,  proceeded  hy  raU  to  Kaneegunge,  under 
the  command  of  Lt.-Colonel  John  Douglas. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  regiment  left 
Eaneegunge  for  Allahabad,  where  it  halted  tUl 
the  5th  of  Jan.  1858,  a  day  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  79th  for  its  having  marched 
upwards  of  48  mUes,  and  gained  its  first  vic- 
tory in  the  Enst,  \iz.,  that  of  Secundragunge, 
in  which  happily  it  had  no  casualties. 

The  regiment  left  Allahabad  for  Lucknow 
on  the  18th  of  Jan.,  and  on  the  28th  of  Feb. 
it  joined  the  force  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
at  Camp  Bunterah.  The  regiment  was  then 
commanded  by  Lt.-Colonel  Taylor,  Lt.-Colonel 
Douglas  having  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  5th  Infantry  Brigade.  After 
passing  the  Goomtee,  the  79th  joined  the 
force  under  Sir  James  Outram,  and  was  bri- 
gaded with  the  1st  battalion  of  the  23rd  Fusi- 
liers and  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  General  Douglas.  The 
regiment  was  present,  and  performed  its  part 
bravely  during  the  siege  and  capture  of  Luck- 
now,  from  the  2nd  to  the  16th  of  March  1858, 
its  loss  being  7  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  kiUed,  and  2  officers,  Brevet-Major 
Miller  and  Ensign  Haine,  aud  21  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  wounded.^ 

After  the  capture  of  Lucknow  the  79th 
joined  the  division  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Walpole,  in  the  advance  towards 
Allahgunge,  Shahjehanpoor,  and  Bareilly.  Its 
next  engagement  was  the  action  of  Boodaoon, 
where  the  regiment  had  only  1  man  wounded, 
who  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds.  On 
the  22nd  of  April  the  79th  was  present  at 
the  action  of  Allahgunge,  where  it  had  no 
casualties.  On  the  27th,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
assumed  command  of  the  force  and  marched 
on  Bareilly,  the  79th,  along  with  the  42nd  and 
93rd,  forming  the  Highland  brigade.  On  the 
5th  of  May  the  79th  was  formed  in  line  of 
battle  before  Bareilly,  when  it  helped  to  gain 

8  We  regret  that  the  Eecoril-Book  of  the  79th  is 
extremely  meagre  in  its  account  of  the  part  taken 
by  the  regiment  in  the  Indian  campaign,  aud  we 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  details  elsewhere.  This, 
iiowever,  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  details 
given  in  the  history  of  the  42nd,  78th,  and  93rd  are 
so  full  that  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably 
good  idea  of  what  the  79th  had  to  undergo. 


another  glorious  victory,  with  a  loss  of  only 
2  men  killed  and  2  wounded.  The  regiment 
received  the  special  thanks  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell. 

The  79th  next  made  a  forced  march  to  the 
relief  of  Shahjehanpoor,  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-General  John  Jones,  and  on  the 
21st  of  May  was  again  under  fire  at  the  attack 
of  that  place.  Thence  it  went  to  Mohoomdee, 
in  the  attack  on  which  it  took  part  on  the  24th 
and  25th ;  here  it  had  2  men  wounded,  and, 
according  to  the  Record-Book,  upwards  of  100 
men  suffered  from  sunstroke. 

After  this  last  action  the  regiment  once 
more  found  itself  in  quarters  at  Futtehgurh 
and  Cawnpoor,  one  wing  being  detached  to 
Allahabad ;  this,  however,  was  only  for  a  short 
time,  as  on  the  21st  of  October  an  order  was 
received  for  the  79th  to  join  the  brigade  in 
Oudh,  under  Brigadier-General  AVetherall,  C.B. 
On  the  3rd  of  November  the  79th  was  present 
at  the  storm  and  capture  of  Eampoor  KosUab, 
the  regiment  losing  only  2  men  killed,  and  1 
sergeant  and  6  privates  wounded.  For  its 
conduct  on  this  occasion  the  79th  was  com- 
plimented in  General  Orders  by  Hia  Excellency 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Brig.-Gen.  WetheraU  having  left  the  force, 
was  succeeded  in  command  by  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
K.C.B.,  who  appointed  Lt.-Col.  Taylor,  79th, 
to  command  the  brigade.  Major  Butt  succeed- 
ing the  latter  in  command  of  the  79th. 

The  79th  proceeded  by  forced  marches  to 
Fyzabad  to  commence  the  trans-Ghogra  opera- 
tions, and  was  present  at  the  action  of  the 
passage  of  the  Ghogra  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  skirmish  at  Mucliligan  on  the  6th  of 
Dec,  and  the  skirmish  at  Bundwa  Koteo  on 
the  3rd  of  Jan.  1859.  After  the  last-men- 
tioned engagement  the  79th  received  orders  to 
proceed  to  Meean  Meer  in  the  Punjab,  under 
the  command  of  Lt.-Col.  Taylor. 

Thus  ended  the  Indian  Mutiny,  during 
which  the  casualties  to  the  79th  Highlanders 
amounted  to  2  officers  wounded,  and  158"  of 
all  ranks  killed.  For  its  gallant  conduct 
during  the  Indian  campaign  the  79th  received 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 


'  So  in  the  Record-Book,  and  if  correct,  must 
include  a  very  large  number  who  died  from  sunstroke, 
fatigue,  and  disease. 
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was  autliorised  to  bear  on  its  colours  the  inscrip- 
tion "Capture  of  Lucknow."  Lt.-Col.  Douglas 
was  appointed  a  K.C.B.,  and  Lt.-Col.  Taylor 
aC.B, 

The  regiment  arrived  at  ]\Ieean  Meer  on  the 
8th  of  Aprd  1859,  and  on  the  15th  the 
command  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lt.-Col. 
Butt,  Colonel  Taylor  having  proceeded  to 
Europe  on  leave.  Lt.-Col.  Butt  continued  in 
command  till  the  2nd  of  April  1860,  when  he 
was  appointed  Chief  Inspector  of  Musketry  for 
Bengal,  and  was  succeeded  in  command  of 
the  regiment  by  Lt.-Col.  Hodgson.  On  the 
16th  of  March,  Lt.-Col.  Douglas  had  retired 
on  half-pay,  and  Lt.-Col.  Taylor  did  the  same 
on  the  10th  of  May  following. 

The  79th  remained  in  India  tiU  Sept.  1871. 
On  the  5th  of  Nov.  1860,  the  right  wing, 
consisting  of  287  of  all  ranks,  proceeded 
to  Amritzir  under  the  command  of  Major 
M'Barnet.  Headquarters  left  Meean  Meer  on 
the  19th  of  Jan.  1861  for  Ferozepoor,  where  it 
was  joined  by  the  wing  from  Amritzir  in  April. 

The  79th  left  Ferozepoor  in  Feb.  1862  for 
Nowshera,  where  it  remained  tiU  the  follow- 
ing November,  on  the  23rd  of  whicli  the 
regiment  proceeded  to  Peshawur,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Afghanistan.  In  the  previous  March 
tlie  regiment  lost  by  death  its  colonel.  General 
W.  A.  SeweU,  who  was  succeeded  by  General 
the  Honourable  Hugh  Arbuthnott,  C.B. 

During  the  stay  of  the  regiment  In  Pesha- 
wur it  lost  two  of  its  officers.  A  frontier  war 
having  broken  out,  Lts.  Dougal  and  Jones 
volunteered  their  services,  and  were  permitted 
to  proceed  with  the  expedition  against  the 
Sitana  fanatics,  under  the  command  of  Briga- 
dier-General Sir  M.  Chamberlain,  K.C.B. ; 
the  former  was  kUled  when  on  picquet  duty 
on  the  6th  of  Nov.  1863,  and  the  latter  in 
action  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month. 

The  79th  remained  in  Peshawur  tUl  Jan. 
1864,  when  it  removed  to  Eawul  Pindee, 
where  it  remained  tOl  1866.  During  its  stay 
it  furnished  a  volunteer  working  party  on  the 
Murree  and  Abbattabad  road,  and  also  during 
1864  a  detachment  of  300  of  all  ranks,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  C.  Gordon,  to  the 
Camp  Durrgaw  Gully. 

In  October  1864  the  79th  lost  by  exchange 
its   senior  Lt.-Colonel,  Colonel  Bntt  having 


exchanged  with  Colonel  Best  of  H.M.'s  86th 
Kegiment.  By  this  exchange  Lt.-Colouel 
Hodgson  became  senior  Lt. -Colonel. 

For  some  time  after  its  arrival  at  Eawul 
Pindee  the  regiment  continued  to  suffer  from 
Peshawur  fever,  a  considerable  number  of 
men  having  had  to  be  Invalided  to  England. 
On  the  8th  of  May  1865  the  headquarters  aud 
650  of  all  ranks  proceeded  as  a  working 
party  to  the  Murree  HlUs,  where  the  regiment 
remained  till  October,  much  to  the  benefit  of 
the  men's  health,  as  in  a  fortnight  after  its 
arrival  all  traces  of  Peshawur  fever  had  dis- 
appeared. A  similar  working  party,  but  not 
so  large,  was  sent  to  the  Murree  HjUs  at  the 
same  time  In  the  following  year. 

On  the  10th  of  July  of  this  year  (1865) 
Lt.-Colonel  Hodgson  received  his  promotion 
by  brevet  to  full  Colonel  in  the  army. 

On  the  1st  of  November  1866,  the  head- 
quarters and  left  wing  marched  from  Eawul 
Pindee  for  Eoorkee,  and  the  right  wuig  under 
command  of  Major  Maitland  for  Delhi,  the 
former  reaching  Eoorkee  on  the  15th  and  the 
latter  Delhi  on  Deo.  27th.  During  the  regi- 
ment's stay  at  these  places  the  two  wings  ex- 
clianged  and  re-exchanged  quarters,  both 
suffering  considerably  from  fever  during  the 
spring  of  1867.  Both  wings  in  the  end  of 
March  proceeded  to  UmbaUah,  to  take  part  in 
the  ceremonial  attending  the  meeting  between 
Earl  Mayo,  Governor-General  of  India,  and 
Shere  All  Khan,  the  Ameer  of  Cabul ;  the 
Cameron  Highlanders  had  been  appointed  part 
of  His  Excellency's  personal  escort. 

On  Dec.  7th  the  headquarters,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  W.  C.  Hodgson,  left 
Eoorkee  en  route  to  Kamptee,  and  on  the 
15th  it  was  joined  by  the  right  wing  from 
Delhi,  at  Camp  Jubbiilpoor.  Here  the  regi- 
ment remained  until  the  24th,  when  it  com- 
menced to  move  by  companies  towards  Kamp- 
tee, at  which  station  the  headquarters  arrived 
on  the  1st  of  January  1870.  Shortly  before 
leaving  Eoorkee  a  highly  comphmentary  fare- 
well letter  was  sent  to  Colonel  Hodgson  from 
Major-General  Colin  Troup,  C.B.,  commanding 
the  Meerut  Division. 

During  January  1870  the  93d  Sutherland 
Higlilanders  passed  through  Kamptee  en  routa 
for  home,  when  a  very  pleasing  exchange  of 
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civilities  took  place  between  tliat  distinguished 
regiment  and  their  old  comrades  of  the  79th. 
At  a  mess  meeting  held  at  Nagpoor  on  the  30th 
by  the  officers  of  tlie  93d,  it  was  proposed  and 
carried  unanimously  that  a  letter  be  written  to 
the  officers  of  the  79tli,  proposing  tliat,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  friendship  and  cordiality 
which  had  so  long  existed  between  the  two  regi- 
ments, the  officers  of  the  two  corps  be  perpetual 
honorary  members  of  their  respective  messes. 
The  compliment  was,  of  course,  willingly 
returned  by  the  79th,  and  the  officers  of  the 
93rd  Highlanders  were  constituted  thenceforth 
perpetual  honorary  members  of  the  79th  mess. 

The  regiment  remained  at  Kamptee  for 
nearly  two  years,  furnishing  a  detachment  to 
the  fort  at  Nagpoor.  A  very  sad  event 
occurred  in  the  regiment  during  its  stay  at 
Kamptee:  on  Aug.  28th,  1871,  Captain 
Donald  Macdonald  when  at  great  gun  drill  at 
the  artillery  barracks,  dropped  down  on  parade, 
died  instantaneously,  and  was  buried  the 
same  evening.  Captain  Macdonald  was  by 
birth  and  habit  a  Highlander,  and  was  most 
warmly  attached  to  his  regiment,  in  which  he 
had  served  for  seventeen  years.  Great  regret 
was  felt  by  all  ranks  in  the  regiment  on 
account  of  his  premature  and  unexpected 
death.  He  was  only  34  years  of  age,  and  a 
monument  was  erected  by  his  brother  officers 
over  his  grave  at  Kamptee. 

On  the  2nd  of  August  1871  Colonel  Best 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Nagpoor 
field  force,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

In  the  same  month  the  79th  received  orders 
to  be  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  England,  and 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  were 
permitted  to  volunteer  into  regiments  remain- 
ing in  India.  About  177  of  all  ranks  availed 
themselves  of  this  offer,  a  considerable  number 
of  whom  were  married  men.  The  regiment 
left  Kamptee  in  two  detachments  on  Sept. 
22nd  and  23rd,  and  proceeded  by  Nagpoor 
and  Deolallee  to  Bombay,  where  it  embarked  on 
board  II.M.'s  India  troop-ship  "Jumna"  on 
the  29th  and  30th.  The  "Jumna"  sailed  for 
England  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  after  a 
prosperous  voyage  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal 
arrived  at  Spithead  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
of  November.  Next  day  the  regiment  was 
transferred  to   three   ships,  and  conveyed  to 


West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  disem- 
barked the  same  evening,  and  marched  to  the 
Albany  Barracks,  Parkhurst. 

During  the  fourteen  years  that  the  79th 
was  stationed  ia  India  it  was  inspected  by 
many  distinguished  general  officers,  including 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  (Lord  Clyde),  Sir  William 
Mansfield  (Lord  Sandhurst),  Sir  Hugh  Eose 
(Lord  Strathnairn),  Sir  Hope  Grant,  &c.,  all 
of  whom  expressed  themselves  highly  satisfied 
with  the  appearance,  conduct,  and  discipline 
of  the  regiment. 

During  its  sojourn  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the 
79th  was  highly  honoured  on  more  than  one 
occasion  by  the  very  particular  notice  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  In  Feb.  1872,  Her 
Majesty  being  at  Osborne,  was  pleased  to  ex- 
press her  desire  to  see  the  79th  Higlilanders  in 
marching  order.  The  regiment  accordingly 
paraded  at  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  and  proceeded  towards  Osborne.  When 
the  79tli  was  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
approach  to  the  house.  Her  Majesty,  with 
several  members  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  appeared 
at  an  angle  of  the  road,  and  watched  the  march- 
ing past  of  the  regiment  with  great  interest. 
The  regiment,  after  making  a  detour  towards 
East  Cowes,  was  returning  to  Parkhurst  by 
way  of  Newport,  when  Her  Majesty  reappeared, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  dress  and 
appearance  of  the  men  as  they  marched  past 
her  for  the  second  time. 

This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  Colonel 
Hodgson  was  destined  to  command  the  79th. 
On  the  1st  of  March  the  regiment  sustained 
an  irreparable  loss  in  his  death,  which  took 
place,  after  a  very  short  illness.  Colonel 
Hodgson  was  49  years  of  age,  had  served  in  the 
79th  for  32  years,  and  commanded  it  for  12, 
and  by  his  invariable  kindness  and  urbanity 
had  endeared  himself  to  all  ranks.  His  sad 
and  unexpected  death  spread  a  deep  gloom 
over  the  whole  regiment.  Colonel  Maitland, 
in  announcing  Colonel  Hodgson's  death  in 
regimental  orders  said, — 

"  The  officers  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  one 
who  was  always  to  them  a  kind  and  considerate 
commanding  officer;  and  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  have  been  deprived  of  a  true 
friend,  who  was  ever  zealous  in  guarding  their 
and  promoting  their  welfare." 
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Colonel  Hodgson  was  buried  in  Carisbrooke  I  Waiting.     The  royal  party  liaving  driven  along 


Cemetery,  and  over  his  grave  a  handsome 
monument  of  Aberdeen  granite  has  been  erected 
by  his  brother  officers  and  friends. 

By  Colonel  Hodgson's  death  Colonel  Mait- 
land  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  regiment; 
he,  however,  retired  on  half-pay  on  the  19th  of 
October  following,  and  Lt. -Colonel  Miller  was 
selected  to  succeed  him. 

On  the  17th  of  Sept.  the  79th  had  the  honour 
of  being  reviewed  by  the  late  ex-Emperor  of 
the  French,  Napoleon  III.,  and  his  son,  the 
Prince  Imperial,  who  lunched  with 
the  officers.  The  Emperor  made  a 
minute  inspection  of  the  men,  and 
watched  the  various  manoeuvres  with 
evident  interest,  expressing  at  the 
conclusion  his  admiration  of  the 
splendid  appearance  and  physique  of 
the  men,  the  high  state  of  discipline 
of  the  corps,  and  the  magnificent  man- 
lier in  which  the  drill  was  performed. 

During  Her  Majesty's  stay  at 
Osborne  the  79th  always  furnished 
a  guard  of  honour  at  East  Cowcs  at 
each  of  her  visits.  On  the  17  th  of 
April  1873  Her  Majesty  bestowed 
one  of  the  highest  honours  in  her 
power  on  the  regiment,  when  on  that 
day  she  attended  at  Parkhurst  Bar- 
racks to  present  it  with  new  colours. 
The  presentation  took  place  in  the 
drill-field,  and  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  number  of  spectators,  who  were 
favoured  with  a  bright  sky. 

At  11  o'clock  A.M.  the  79th 
marched  into  the  field  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Miller.  The  ground 
was  kept  by  the  102nd  Fusiliers, 
the  same  regiment  also  furnishing  a 
guard  of  honour  to  Her  Majesty. 
Viscount  Templeton,  K.C.B.,  commanding  the 
district,  was  present,  and  also  Sir  Jolin  Douglas, 
K.C.B.,  commanding  in  North  Britain,  with 
his  A.D.C.,  Lieutenant  Boswell  Gordon,  of 
the  79th.  The  INIayor  and  Corporation  of 
Newport  attended  officially,  in  their  robes  of 
office.  At  11.45  A.M.  Her  Majesty  arrived, 
attended  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince 
Leopold  and  Princess  Beatrice,  the  Countess  of 
Errol  and  other  ladies,  besides  the  Equerries  in 


the  line,  the  band  and  pipers  playing,  the  usual 
order  of  presentation  was  proceeded  with. 

The  old  colours  were  in  front  of  the  left  of 
the  line,  in  charge  of  a  colour  party  and  double 
sentries.  The  new  colours,  cased,  were  in  the 
rear  of  the  centre,  in  charge  of  the  two  senior 
colour-sergeants,  Taylor  and  Mackie.  The 
old  colours  having  been  trooped,  these  honoured 
and  cherished  standards,  around  which  the 
Cameron  Highlanders  had  so  often  victoriously 
rallied,  were  borne  to  the  rearbyLts.  Annesley 


Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  C.  HodRson. 
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and  Money  to  the  strains  of  "Auld  Lang 
Syne."  The  regiment  was  then  formed  into 
three  sides  of  a  square,  the  drums  were  piled 
in  the  centre,  the  new  colours  were  brought 
from  the  rear,  and  having  been  uncased  by 
the  Majors,  were  placed  against  the  pile. 
Then  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Morrison,  formerly  chaplain  to  the  79th  in 
India,  who  had  come  from  Aberdeen  expressly 
to  perform  this  duty.  This  being  concluded^ 
Major  Gumming  handed  the  Queen's  colour  and 
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ilajor  Percival  the  regimental  colour  to  Her 
Majesty,  who  presented  the  former  to  Lt. 
Campbell  and  the  latter  to  Lt.  Methven,  at 
the  same  time  addressing  them  thus: — "  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  these  new- 
colours  to  you.  In  thus  entrusting  you  with 
this  honourable  charge,  I  have  the  fullest  con- 
fidence that  you  will,  with  the  true  loyalty  and 
well-known  devotion  of  Highlanders,  preserve 
the  honour  and  reputation  of  your  regiment, 
which  have  been  so  brUliantly  earned  and  so 
nobly  maintained  by  the  79th  Cameron  High- 
landers." 

Colonel  Miller  then  replied  as  follows  : — 

' '  I  beg  permission,  in  the  name  of  all  ranks  of  the 
79th  Cameron  Highlanders,  to  present  our  loyal  and 
most  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  very  high 
honour  it  has  pleased  your  Majesty  this  day  to  confer 
on  the  regiment.  The  incident  will  ever  remain  fresh 
in  the  memories  of  all  on  parade,  and  of  those  also 
who  are  unable  to  have  the  honour  of  being  present  on 
this  occasion,  and  of  others  who  have  formerly  .served 
with  the  79th;  and  I  beg  to  a,ssure  your  Majesty 
that,  wherever  the  course  of  events  may  require  these 
colours  to  be  borne,  the  remembrance  that  they  were 
received  from  the  hands  of  our  Most  Gracious  Queen, 
wiU  render  them  doubly  precious,  and  that  in  future 
years,  as  at  present,  the  circumstance  of  this  piresenta- 
tion  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  proudest  episodes 
in  the  records  of  the  Cameron  Highlanders. " 

After  Colonel  Miller's  address  the  regiment 
re-formed  line,  and  the  colours  were  received 
with  a  general  salute,  after  which  they  were 
marched  to  their  place  in  the  line  in  slow 
time,  the  band  playing  "  God  jave  the  Queen." 
The  ranks  having  been  closed,  the  regiment 
broke  into  column,  and  marched  past  Her 
Majesty  in  quick  and  double  time.  Ijne  was 
then  re-formed,  and  Lt.-Gen.  Viscount  Temple- 
town,  K.C.B.,  called  for  three  cheers  for  Her 
IMajesty,  a  request  which  was  responded 
to  by  the  regiment  in  true  Highland  style. 
The  ranks  having  been  opened,  the  line 
advanced  in  review  order,  and  gave  a  royal 
salute,  after  which  the  royal  carriage  withdrew. 

After  the  parade  was  dismissed,  the  old 
colours,  carried  by  Lts.  Annesley  and  Money, 
escorted  by  aU  the  sergeants,  were  played 
round  the  barracks,  and  afterwards  taken  to 
the  officers'  mess.  On  the  30tli  of  the  month 
tlie  officers  gave  a  splendid  ball  at  the 
Town-liall,  Eyde,  at  which  about  500  guests 
were  present,  the  new  colours  being  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  ball-room,  guarded  on  each 
side  by  a  Higlilander  in  full  uniform.  To 
mark  the  occasion  also.Colonel  Miller  remitted 


all  punishments  awarded  to  the  men,  and  the 
sergeants  entertained  their  friends  at  a  lun 
cheon  and  a  dance  in  the  drOl  field. 

At  the  unanimous  request  of  the  officers, 
Colonel  Miller  olfered  the  old  colours  to  Hei 
Majesty,  and  she  having  been  graciously  pleased 
to  accept  them,  they  were  taken  to  Osborne  on 
the  22nd  of  April.  At  12  o'clock  noon  of 
that  day  the  regiment  paraded  in  review  order 
and  formed  a  line  along  the  barracks  for  the 
colours  to  pass,  each  man  presenting  arms  as 
they  passed  him,  the  band  playing  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne."  The  colours  were  then  taken 
by  train  from  Newport  to  Cowes.  At  Osborne 
the  East  Cowes  guard  of  honour,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  AUen,  with  Lts.  EuckneU 
and  Smith,  was  dra-mi  up  at  each  side  of  the 
hall  door.  The  old  coloui-s,  carried  by  Lts. 
Annesley  and  !Money,  escorted  by  Quarter- 
master-Sergeant Knight,  Colour-Sergeant  Clark, 
two  other  sergeants,  and  four  privates,  preceded 
by  tlie  pipers,  were  marched  to  the  door  by 
Colonel  Miller,  the  guard  of  honour  presenting 
arras.  The  officers  then  advanced,  and,  kneel- 
ing, placed  the  colours  at  Her  Majesty's  feet, 
when  Colonel  Miller  read  a  statement,  giving 
a  history  of  the  old  colours  from  the  time  of 
their  presentation  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  month 
of  April  1854,  by  Mrs  EUiot  (the  wife  of  the 
officer  at  that  time  colonel  of  the  regiment), 
a  few  days  before  the  regiment  embarked  for 
the  Crimea. 

Colonel  Miller  then  said. — 

"  It  having  graciously  pleased  your  Majesty  to 
accept  these  colours  from  the  Cameron  Higlilandcrs,  I 
beg  permission  to  express  the  gratification  which  .all 
ranks  of  the  79th  feel  in  consequence,  and  to  convey 
most  respectfully  our  highest  appreciation  of  this  kind 
act  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty." 

The  Queen  replied, — 

"  I  accept  these  colours  with  much  pleasure, 
and  shall  ever  value  them  in  remembrance  of 
the  gallant  seiTices  of  the  79th  Cameron  High- 
landers I  wUl  take  them  to  Scotland,  and 
place  them  in  my  dear  Highland  home  at 
Balmoral." 

The  guard  then  presented  arms,  and  tlio 
colour  party  withiirew.  Her  Majesty  afterwards 
addressed  a  few  words  to  each  of  the  colour- 
sergeants. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  Colonel  Jliller  received 
orders  for  the  troops  of  the  Parkhurst  garrison 
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to  march  towards  Osborne  on  the  following 
day,  for  Her  Majesty's  inspection,  and  the 
troops  accordingly  paraded  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
in  review  order.  On  arriving  near  Osborne 
the  brigade  was  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  road, 
the  79th  on  the  right,  and  the  102nd  on  the 
left.  Her  Majesty  was  received  with  a  royal 
salute,  and  having  driven  down  the  line,  the 
royal  carriage  took  up  its  position  at  the  cross- 
roads, and  the  regiments  passed  in  fours;  the 
royal  carriage  then  drove  round  by  a  bye-road, 
and  the  regiment  again  passed  in  fours,  after 
which  the  troops  returned  to  Parkhurst. 

We  may  state  here  that  on  the  day  on  which 
Her  Majesty  presented  the  new  colours  to  the 
regiment,  Colonel  Ponsonby,  by  Her  Majesty's 
desire,  wrote  to  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding 
in  Chief  that  "  Her  Majesty  was  extremely 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  men  and 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  moved,"  and 
hoped  that  His  Eoyal  Highness  might  think 
it  right  to  communicate  the  Queen's  opinion  to 
Lt.-Colouel  Miller.  The  letter  was  sent  to 
Colonel  Miller. 

The  Queen  still  further  showed  her  regard 
for  the  79tli  by  presenting  to  the  regiment 
four  copies  of  her  book,  "Leaves  from  our 
Journal  in  the  Highlands," — one  to  Colonel 
Miller,  one  for  the  officers,  one  for  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  one  for  the  privates. 

To  crown  all  these  signal  marks  of  Her 
Majesty's  attachment  to  the  Cameron  High- 
landers, she  was  graciously  pleased  to  let  them 
bear  her  own  name  as  part  of  the  style  and 
title  of  the  regiment,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  letter,  dated — 

"  Horseguards,  \Oth  July  1873. 

Sir,  — By  direction  of  the  Field-Marshal  Command- 
ing in  Chief,  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that 
Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  command  that  the  79th 
Regiment  be  in  future  styled  "the  79th  Queen's  Own 
Cameron  Highlanders,"  that  the  facings  be  accordingly 
changed  from  green  to  blue,  and  that  the  regiment  he 
also  permitted  to  bear  in  the  centre  of  the  second  colour, 
as  a  regimental  badge,  the  Thistle  eiisigned  wUh  the 
Imperial  Crown,  being  the  badge  of  Scotland  as  sanc- 
tioned by  Queen  Anne  in  1707,  after  the  confirmation 
of  the  Act  of  Union  of  the  kingdoms. — I  have,  &c.  &c. 
^Signed)  "         J.  W.  Akmstkong, 

"  Deputy  Adjutant-General. 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  MiUer, 

"  Commanding  79th  Regiment." 

In  acknowledgment  of  this  gracious    mark 


of  Her  Majesty's  regard,  Colonal  jNIiller  de- 
spatched a  letter  to  Major-General  Ponsonby, 
at  Osborne,  on  the  12th  of  July,  in  which  he 
requests  that  officer 

"To  convey  to  the  Queen,  in  the  name  of  all  ranks 
of  the  79th,  our  most  respectful  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  so  distinguished  a  mark  of  royal  con- 
descension, and  I  beg  that  you  will  assure  Her  Majesty 
of  the  gratification  felt  throughout  the  regiment  in 
consequence  of  the  above  announcement." 

Finally,  on  the  13th  of  August  Colonel 
Miller  received  a  notification  that  Her  Majesty 
had  expressed  a  wish  that  the  regiment  should 
be  dra^v^^  up  at  East  Cowes  to  form  a  guard 
of  honour  on  her  departure  from  the  island  on 
the  following  day.  The  regiment  accordingly 
marched  to  East  Cowes  on  the  following  after- 
noon, and  presented  arms  as  Her  Majesty 
embarked  on  her  way  to  Balmoral. 

On  1 8th  of  September  of  the  same  year  the 
79th  left  Parkhurst  for  Aldershot,  where  it 
anived  on  the  same  afternoon,  and  was  quar- 
tered in  A  and  B  lines,  South  Camp,  being 
attached  to  the  1st  or  Major-General  Parkes' 
brigade. 

The  Black  Watch  has  received  great  and 
well-merited  praise  for  its  conduct  during  the 
Ashantee  War,  in  the  march  from  the  Gold 
Coast  to  Coomassie.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  fair  share  of  the  glory 
which  the  42nd  gained  on  that  dangerous 
coast,  under  the  able  command  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Garnet  J.  Wolseley,  really  belongs 
to  the  Cameron  Highlanders.  When  the  42nd, 
at  the  end  of  December  187.3,  was  ordered  to 
embark  for  the  Gold  Coast,  135  volunteers 
were  asked  for  from  the  79th,  to  make  up 
its  strength,  when  there  at  once  stepped  out 
170  fine  fellows,  most  of  them  over  ten  years' 
service,  from  whom  the  requisite  number  was 
taken.  Lieutenants  E.  C.  Annesley  and 
James  M'CaUum  accompanied  these  volun- 
teers. Although  they  wore  the  badge  and 
uniform  of  the  glorious  Black  Watch,  as  much 
credit  is  due  to  the  79th  on  account  of  their 
conduct  as  if  they  had  fought  under  the  name 
of  the  famous  Cameron  Highlanders,  in  which 
regiment  they  received  all  that  training  without 
which  personal  bravery  is  of  little  avail 
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Monument  in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  erected  in  \8^>7. 

The  monument  is  of  sandstone,  but  the  inscription  is  cut  in  a  block  of  grault.i 

inserted  below  the  shaft. 


|n  Pmorn  ot 

Colonfl  i^t  honourable  ^aubtrbak  glaiik; 

g'tctil.-Colonfl  4B.  |.  Elliot,  JTicnl.- Colonel  |amcs  ^crguson; 

(ffapinin  gibam  Paillanb; 

Jicuttnnnt  J.  gi.  «5ranl,  ^ituttnani  J.  |.  garrison; 

anb 

also 

369  Uon-Commisstmttb  ©ffiters  anb  Ptn  of  f^c  79tb  ^igbtanbtrs,  febo  bicb  in  flulgaria  anb  tljj 

(frimta,  or  ftU  in  attion  buring  fbc  Campaign  of  1854-55. 


CHAEACTEKISTIC  ANECDOTES. 
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Lieut.  Colonel  Clephane,  who  for  many  years  was 
connected  with  the  Cameron  Highlanders,  has  been 
good  enough  to  furnish  us  with  a  number  of  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  the  inner  life  of  the  regiment  and  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  men  in  his  time.  Some  of 
these  we  have  already  given  in  their  chronological 
place  in  the  text,  and  we  propose  to  conclude  our  nar- 
rative with  one  or  two  others,  regretting  that  space 
does  not  permit  our  making  use  of  all  the  material 
Colonel  Clephaue  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  put  into 
our  hands. 

It  may  probably  be  affirmed,  as  a  rule,  that  there 
exists  in  the  regiments  of  the  British  army  an  amoimt 
of  harmony  and  cordial  reciprocation  of  interest  in  in- 
dividual concerns,  which  cannot  be  looked  for  in  other 
professional  bodies.  From  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  soldiers  spend  the  best  years  of 
their  lives,  thrown  almost  entirely  together,  sometimes 
exclusively  so,  and  moving,  as  fate  and  the  War  Office 
may  determine,  from  one  point  to  another  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  on  their  country's  concerns,  it 
naturally  arises  that  an  amount  of  familiar  knowledge 
of  each  other's  characteristics  is  arrived  at  which  in 
the  world  at  large  is  rarely  attainable.  We  should 
state  that  the  period  of  the  following  reminiscences 
is  comprehended  between  the  year  1835  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Indian  mutiny. 

In  the  79th  Highlanders  the  harmony  that  existed 
among  the  officers,  and  the  completeness  of  the  chain 
of  fellow-feeling  which  bound  together  all  ranks  from 
highest  to  lowest,  was  very  remark.able.  It  used  to  be 
said  among  the  officers  themselves  that,  no  matter  how 
often  petty  bickerings  might  arise  in  the  fraternity,  any- 
thing like  a  serious  quarrel  was  impossible ;  and  this 
from  the  very  reason  that  it  was  a,  fraternity,  in  the  best 
and  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

And  now  a  temptation  arises  to  notice  one  or 
two  of  those  individual  members  of  the  regiment 
whose  demeanour  and  eccentricities  of  expression 
furnished  a  daily  supply  of  amusement : — There 
was  a  non-commissioned  officer,  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  drill-sergeant  about  five-and-thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  whose  contributions  in  this  way  were 
much  appreciated.  "  I  think  I  see  him  now,"  writes 
Colonel  Clephane,  "  sternly  surveying  with  one  grey 
eye,  the  other  being  firmly  closed  for  the  time  being, 
some  unlucky  batch  of  recruits  which  had  unfavour- 
ably attracted  his  attention  ;  his  smooth-shaven  lip 
and  chin,  a  brown  curl  brought  forward  over  each 
cheek-bone,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  the  high 
white-banded  sergeant's  forage  cap  of  that  day  set  at 
the  regulation  military  angle  over  the  right  ear.  He 
was  a  Waterloo  man,  and  must  have  been  verging  on 
middle  age  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  any  falling  off  in  the  atta-ibutes  of  youth,  if 
we  except  the  slight  rotundity  beneath  the  waistbelt." 
No  one  could  be  more  punctiliously  respectful  to  his 
superior  officers  than  the  sergeant,  but  when  he 
had  young  gentlemen  newly  joined  under  his  charge 
at  recniit  drill,  he  would  display  an  assumption  of 
authority  as  occasion  offered  which  was  sometimes 
ludicrous  enough.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  a 
squad  of  recruits,  comprising  two  newly-fledged  ensigns, 
was  at  drill  in  the  barrack  square,  the  sound  of  voices 
(a  heinous  offence  as  we  all  know)  was  heard  in  the 
ranks.  The  sergeant  stopped  opposite  the  offend- 
ing squad.  There  was  "silence  deep  as  death" — 
"Ah— m— m!"  said  he,  clearing  his  throat  after  a 
well-known  fashion  of  his,  and  tapping  the  ground  mth 
the  end  of  his  cane— "  Ah— m— m!  if  I  hear  any  man 
talkin'  in  the  ranks,  I'll  put  him  in  the  guard  'ouse  " 
(here  he  looked  with  stem  significance  at  each  of 
the  officers  in  turn) — "  /  don't  care  who  he  is  J"  Hav- 
ing thus,  as  he  thought,  impressed  aU  present  with  a 
due  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  his  great  place,  he  gave 


a  parting  "Ah — m — m  1"  tapped  the  ground  once  or 
twice  more,  keeping  his  eye  firmly  fixed  to  the  last  on 
the  more  suspected  of  the  two  ensigns,  and  moved 
stiffly  off  to  the  next  batch  of  recruits.  No  one  ever 
dreamed  of  being  offended  with  old  "  Squid,"  as  he 
was  called,  after  his  pronunciation  of  the  word  squad, 
and  those  who  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  passed  through 
his  hands"  would  never  consider  themselves  as  unduly 
unbending  in  holding  serious  or  mirthful  colloquy  with 
their  veteran  preceptor.  Thus,  on  another  occasion  of 
considerably  later  date  than  the  above,  some  slight 
practical  joking  had  been  going  on  at  the  officers'  mess, 
a  practice  which  would  have  been  dangerous  but  foJ 
the  real  cordiality  which  existed  among  its  members, 
and  a  group  of  these  conversed  gleefully  on  the  subject 
next  morning  after  the  dismissal  of  parade.  The  pe- 
culiar form  assumed  by  their  jocularity  had  been  that 
of  placing  half  a  newspaper  or  so  upon  the  boot  of  a 
slumbering  comrade,  and  setting  it  on  fire,  as  a  gentle 
hint  that  slumber  at  the  mess-table  was  objectionable. 
One  officer  was  inclined  to  deprecate  the  practice.  "  If 
he  had  not  awoke  at  once,"  said  he,  "he  might  have 
found  it  no  joke."  "  Ah— m— m  !"  uttered  the  well- 
kno\vn  voice  close  behind  the  group,  where  the  ser- 
geant, now  dep6t  sergeant-major,  had,  imnoticed,  been 
a  listener  to  the  colloquy,  "  I  always  grease  the 
paper."  This  w.os  literally  throwing  a  new  light  on 
the  subject,  and  was  the  worthy  man  s  method  of  tes- 
tifying contempt  for  aU  undue  squeamishness  on  occa- 
sions of  broken  etiquette. 

One  or  two  subordinates  in  the  same  department  were 
not  without  their  own  distinguishing  characteristics. 
Colonel  Clephane  writes — "I  remember  one  of  our  drill 
corporals,  whose  crude  ideas  of  humour  were  not  un  ■ 
amusing  when  aU  were  in  the  vein,  which  we  generaUj 
were  in  those  days.  He  was  quite  a  young  man,  anil 
his  sallies  came,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
with  a  certain  grimness  of  delivery  which  was  meant 
to  obviate  any  tendency  therein  to  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline. I  can  relate  a  slight  episode  connected  with 
this  personage,  showing  how  the  memory  of  small 
things  lingers  in  the  hearts  of  such  men  in  a  way  wn 
would  little  expect  from  the  multifarious  nature  oi 
their  occupations,  and  the  constant  change  to  them 
of  scenes  and  features.  A  young  officer  was  being 
drilled  by  a  lance-corporal  after  the  usual  recruit 
fashion,  and  being  a  tall  slip  of  a  youth  he  was  placed 
on  the  flank  of  his  squad.  They  were  being  marched 
to  a  flank  in  what  was  called  Indian  or  single  file,  the 
said  officer  being  in  front  as  right  hand  man.  When 
the  word  '  halt  was  given  by  the  instructor  from  a 
great  distance  off — a  favourite  plan  of  his,  as  testing 
the  power  of  his  word  of  command — the  officer  did  not 
hear  it,  and,  while  the  rest  of  the  squad  came  to  a 
stand  still,  he  went  marching  on.  He  was  aroused 
from  a  partial  reverie  by  the  sound  of  the  well-known 
broad  accent  close  at  his  ear,  '  Hae  ye  far  to  gang  the 
nicht?'  and,  wheeling  about  in  some  discomfiture, 
had  to  rejoin  the  squad  amid  the  unconcealed  mirth 
of  its  members.  Well,  nearly  thu-ty  years  afterwards, 
when  probably  not  one  of  them,  officer,  corporal,  or 
recruits,  continued  to  wear  the  unifonn  of  the  regi- 
ment, the  former,  in  passing  through  one  of  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  came  upon  his  old  instructor  in  the 
unifonn  of  a  conducting  sergeant  (one  whose  duty  it 
was  to  accompany  recruits  from  their  place  of  enlist- 
ment to  the  head-quarters  of  their  regiments).  There 
was  an  immediate  cordial  recognition,  and,  after  a 
few  inquiries  and  reminiscences  on  both  sides,  the 
quondam  officer  said  jestingly,  "  You  must  acknow- 
ledge I  was  the  best  recruit  you  had  in  those  days. " 
The  sergeant  hesitated,  smiled  grimly,  and  then  re- 
plied, "  Yes,  you  were  a  good  enough  recniit ;  but  you 
were  a  bad  richt  hand  man  !" 

The  sequel  of  the  poor  sergeant's  career  furnishes  an 
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apt  illustration  of  the  cordiality  of  feeling  wherewith 
his  officer  is  almost  invariably  regarded  by  the  fairly 
dealt  with  and  courteously  treated  British  soldier. 
A  few  years  subsequent  to  the  period  of  the  above 
episode,  Colonel  Clephane  received  a  visit  at  his 
house,  quite  unexpectedly,  from  his  old  instructor. 
The  latter  had  been  forced  by  this  time,  through 
faDure  of  health,  to '  retire  from  the  active  duties 
of  his  profession,  and  it  was,  indeed,  evident  at 
once,  from  his  haggard  lineaments  and  the  irrepres- 
sible wearing  cough,  which  from  time  to  time  shook 
his  frame,  that  he  had  "  received  the  route"  for  a  bet- 
ter world.  He  had  no  request  to  make,  craved  no 
assistance,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to 
accept  some  refreshment.  The  conversation  flowed 
in  the  usual  channel  of  reminiscences,  in  the  com-se 
of  which  the  officer  learned  that  matters  which  he 
had  imagined  quite  private,  at  least  to  his  own  circle, 
were  no  secret  to  the  rank  and  file.  The  sergeant 
also  adverted  to  an  offer  which  had  been  made  to  him, 
on  his  retirement  from  the  79th,  of  an  appointment 
in  the  police  force.  "A  policeman!"  said  he,  de- 
scribing his  interview  with  the  pati'on  who  proposed 
the  scheme  ;  ' '  for  Godsake,  afore  ye  mak  a  police- 
man o'  me,  just  tie  a  stane  round  my  neck  and  fling 
me  into  the  sea ! "  After  some  time,  he  got  up  to  re- 
tire, and  was  followed  to  the  door  by  his  quondam 
pupU,  who,  himself  almost  a  cripple,  was  much  affected 
by  the  still  more  distressing  infirmity  of  his  old  com- 
rade.    The  ofiicer,  after  shaking  hands,  expressed  a 


hope,  by  way  of  saying  something  cheering  at  parting, 
that  he  should  yet  see  the  veteran  restored  to  compara- 
tive health.    The  latter  made  no  reply,  but  after  taking 


a  step  on  liis  way,  turned  round,  and  said,  in  a  tone 
which  the  other  has  not  forgotten,  "  I've  seen  ymi  once 
again  any  way ;"  and  so  they  parted,  never  to  meet 
again  in  this  world. 

These  are  small  matters,  but  they  furnish  traits  of  a 
class,  the  free  expenditure  of  whose  blood  has  made 
Great  Britain  what  she  is. 

There  is  in  all  regiments  a  class  which,  very  far 
remote  as  it  is  from  the  possession  of  the  higher,  or, 
at  all  events,  the  more  dignified  range  of  attributes, 
yet,  as  a  curious  study,  is  not  undeserving  of 
a  few  notes.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  each 
officer  of  a  regiment  has  attached  to  his  special  ser- 
vice a  man  selected  from  the  ranks,  and  in  most  cases 
from  the  company  to  which  he  himself  belongs. 
Now,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  captain  of  a 
company  wiU  sanction  the  employment  in  this  way 
of  his  smartest  men,  nor,  indeed,  would  the  com- 
manding officer  be  likely  to  ratify  the  appointment  if 
he  did;  still,  I  have  seen  smart  young  fellows  occa- 
sionally filling  the  position  of  officer's  servant,  though 
they  rarely  continued  long  in  it,  but  reverted,  as  a 
rule,  sooner  or  later,  to  their  places  in  the  ranks, 
under  the  influence  of  a  soldier's  proper  ambition, 
which  pointed  to  the  acquisition  of  at  least  a  non- 
commission  officer's  stripes  ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
difference  between  Her  Majesty's  livery  and  that  of 
any  intermediate  master,  however  much  in  his  own 
person  deserving  of  respect.  The  young  ensign, 
however,  in  joining  will  rarely  find  himself  accom- 
modated with  a  servant  of  this  class.  He  will  have 
presented  to  him,  in  that  capacity,  some  steady  (we 
had  almost  said  "sober,"  but  that  we  should  have 
been  compelled  forthwith  to  retract),  grave,  and 
experienced  old  stager,  much,  probably,  the  worse  of 
wear  from  the  lapse  of  time  and  from  subsidiary  influ- 
ences, and  serving  out  his  time  for  a  pension  (I  speak 
of  days  when  such  things  were),  after  such  fashion  as 
military  regulations  and  an  indulgent  captain  per- 
mitted. This  sort  of  man  was  generally  held  avail- 
able for  the  newly  jomed  ensign,  upon  much  the 
same  principle  as  that  which  places  the  new  dragoon 


recruit  on  the  back  of  some  stiff-jointed  steed  of  super- 
natural sagacity  and  vast  experience  of  a  recruit's 
weak  points  in  the  way  of  security  of  seat,  which  last, 
however,  he  only  puts  to  use  when  he  sees  a  way  of 
doing  so  with  benefit  to  his  position,  unaccompanied 
with  danger  to  his  hide ;  in  other  words,  while 
regarding  with  much  indifference  the  feelings  of  the 
shaky  individual  who  bestrides  him,  he  has  a  salu- 
tary dread  of  the  observant  rough-rider.  A  soldier 
servant  of  the  above  cla.ss  will  devote  himself  to 
making  what  he  can,  within  the  limits  of  strict  inte- 
grity, out  of  a  juvenile  master ;  but  woe  betide  the 
adventurous  wight  whom  he  detects  poaching  on  his 
preserve  !  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  ensign  is  not 
badly  off,  for  the  veteran  is,  after  all,  reaUy  honest, 
and  money  to  almost  any  amount  may  be  trusted 
to  his  supervision ;  as  for  tobacco  and  spirits,  he  looks 
upon  them,  I  am  afraid,  as  contraband  of  war,  a  fair 
and  legitimate  forfeit  if  left  within  the  scope  of  his 
privateering  ingenuity. 

Many  years  ago,  while  the  79th  Highlanders  formed 
the  garrison  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  who  had  very  lately  ascended  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  paid  a  visit  to  the  metropolis 
of  her  Scottish  dominions,  and  a  guard  of  honour 
from  the  above  regiment  was  despatched  down  to 
Holyrood  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  royal 
person.  It  was  late  in  the  season,  or  early,  I  for- 
get which.  Colonel  Clephane  writes,  and  when  the 
shades  of  evening  closed  round,  the  officers  of  the 
guard  were  sensible,  in  their  large,  gloomy  chamber, 
of  a  chilly  feeling  which  the  regulated  allowance  of 
coals  failed  to  counteract.  In  other  words,  the  fuel 
ran  short,  and  they  were  cold,  so  it  was  resolved  to 
despatch  one  of  their  servants,  a  type  of  the  class  just 
alluded  to,  for  a  fresh  supply.  Half-a-crown  was 
handed  to  him  for  this  purpose — a  sum  which  repre- 
sented the  value  of  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred- 
weights in  those  days, — and  Donald  was  instructed  to 
procure  a  scuttlefull,  and  bring  back  the  change. 
Time  went  on,  the  few  embers  in  the  old  grate  waxed 
dimmer  and  dimmer,  and  no  Donald  made  his  appear- 
ance. At  last,  when  the  temper  of  the  expectant 
officers  had  reached  boiling  point,  increasing  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  bodily  caloric,  the  door  opened, 
and  Donald  gravely  entered  the  apartment.  The 
chamber  was  vast  and  the  light  was  dim,  and  the 
uncertain  gait  of  the  approaching  domestic  was  at 
first  unnoticed.  Calmly  disregarding  a  howl  of  in- 
dignant remonstrance  on  the  score  of  his  dilatory 
proceedings,  the  latter  silently  approached  the  end  of 
the  room  where  the  two  officers  were  cowering  over 
the  dying  embers.  It  was  now  seen  that  he  carried 
in  one  hand  a  piece  of  coal,  or  some  substance  like  it, 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpounder  shot.  "Where  have 
you  been,  confound  you  !  and  why  have  you  not 
brought  the  coals  ? "  roared  his  master.  Donald 
halted,  steadied  himself,  and  glanced  solemnly,  first 
at  the  "  thing  "  which  he  carefully  bore  in  his  palm, 
then  at  the  speaker's  angry  lineaments,  and  in 
strangely  husky  accents  thus  delivered  himself: — 
' '  Not  another — hie — bit  of  coal  in  Edinburgh ; 
coalsh— hie— 'sh  very  dear  just  now,  Mr  Johnstone!" 
The  delinquent's  master  was  nearly  beside  himself 
with  fury  when  he  saw  how  the  matter  stood,  but  he 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  help,  after  a  moment  or 
two,  joining  in  the  merriment  which  shook  the  very 
frame  of  his  comrade.  Donald,  in  the  meantime, 
stood  regarding  both  with  an  air  of  tipsy  gravity,  and 
was  apparently  quite  bewildered  wlien  ordered  to 
retire  with  a  view  to  being  placed  in  durance  vile. 
This  incident  naturally  ended  the  connection  between 
him  and  his  aggrieved  master.  It  is  but  fair  to  state 
that  the  hero  of  the  above  little  anecdote,  though  I 
have  called  him  "Donald,"  was  a  Lowlander. 
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COLONELS. 

Names. 

Date  of  Appomiment. 

Remaiki 

Major  Alan  Cameron .    . 

August           17,  1793 
March            24,  1828 
April              27,  1841 
July               14,  1842 
Febraary         8,  1849 
March            24,  1854 
March             14,  1862 
July               12,-1868 
August           21,  1870 

LIEUTENANT-COI 

Lt.-Col.  reb.l9,  1794 
May                  2,  1794 
September      18,  1794 
November       1,  1796 
August          15,  1798 
September       3,  1801 
April              19,  1804 
December      11,  1S06 
December      11,  1806 
May               28,  1807 
May                28,  1807 
May                13,  1811 
May               30,  1811 
December        3,  1812 
December        3,  1812 
February       20,  1813 
June               24,  1813 
Only  one  BaUalion  in 
September       6,  1833 
March             13,  1835 
June                 8,  1841 
October          29,  1841 
June               14,  1842 
December      24,  1852 
August          13,  1854 
December      12,  1S54 
.August             1,  1S57 
April              15,  1859 
July               10,  1860 
September     13,  1864 
March              2,  1872 
October          19,  1872 

Died  Lieut. -General,  March  9,  1828. 

Died,  April  10,  1841. 

Died,  June  28,  1842. 

To  71st  Foot,  February  8,.  1849. 

Died,  February  25,  1854. 

Died,  1862. 

Vice  Sewell,  deceased. 

Vice  Arbuthnot,  deceased. 

Vice  CampbeU,  deceased. 

ONELS. 

Major-General,  July  25,  1810. 

Promoted  to  colonel  of  a  regiment,  Jan.  26,1797. 

Died,  September  1796. 

Died  of  wounds,  August  1801. 

To  84th  Foot,  December  11,  1806 

Retired,  May  28,  1807. 

To  1st  Battalion,  December  11,  1806. 

To  1st  Battalion.  May  28,  1807. 

j  From  2nd  Battalion.     Died  of  wounds,  May 

1      13,  1811. 

To  Malta  Re.giment,  Febraary  23,  1808. 

To  1st  Battalion,  May  13,  1811. 

Retired,  December  3,  1812. 

To  1st  Battalion,  December  3,  1812. 

Died  at  sea,  June  10.  1813. 

To  1st  Battalion,  February  20,  1813. 

To  Half-pay,  August  16,  1833. 

Reduced  with  2nd  BattiUon,  Dec  25,  1815. 
Regiment. 

Retired,  March  13,  1835. 

Retired,  June  8,  1841. 

To  1st  Battalion  Royals,  October  29,  1841. 

Retired  June  14,  1842. 

To  Half-pay  unattached,  December  24,  1852. 

Died,  August  12,  1854. 

To  Depot  Battalion,  October  1,  1856. 

Chief  Inspector  of  Musketry,  Bengal,   1860. 

Exchanged  to  86th  Regiment,  Sept.  1 3, 1864. 
Died  at  Parkhurst,  Isle  of  Wight,  March  1, 

1872. 
Brigadier-General,  India,  May  24, 1870.    Ex- 

change.!  from  86th  Regiment,  Sept.  13,  1864. 
To  Half-pay,  October  19,  1872. 

Lieut.-General    R.    C.    Ferguson,  j 
G.C.B \ 

Major-General  the  Hon.  J.  Ramsay 

Lt.-General  Sir  James  MacJonell,  ) 
K.C.B S 

Majoi-General  James  Hay,  C.B 

Lieut. -General  W.  H.  Sewell,  C.B. . 

Hugh  Arbuthnot,  C.B 

J    F.  Glencaim  Campbell 

Bat 

1.  Alan  Cameron,  Major-Com 

1.  The  Hon.  A.  C.  Johnstone 

1    William  Fdeu 

1    Anhibald  JIaclean. 

2    Philip  Cameron 

1.  John  Murray 

2.   Robert  Fulton 

2    Wm   M    Harvey 

1    Wm   M   Harvey 

2.  Neil  Doui^las 

1.  Andrew  Brown 

1    The  Hon.  Lauderdale  Maule 

1    Edmund  James  Elliot 

1.  John  Douglas   K  C  B. 

1.  R.  C.  H.  Taylor,  C.B 

1    T    B   Butt 

1.  W.  C.  Hodgson 

1    K   R   Maitland. 
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Peninsula. 
This  regiment  was  raised,  in  accordance  with 
a  desire  expressed  by  His  Majesty  George  III., 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  to  whom  a  letter  of 
service  was  granted,  dated  the  10th  of  Eeb- 
ruary  1794.  In  March  it  was  decided  that 
the  establishment  of  the  regiment  should  con- 
sist of  1112  officers  and  men,  including  2 
lieutenant-colonels.  Duncan  Campbell  of  Loch- 
nell,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  Foot  Guards, 
wa.s'  appointed  Lieutenant-colonel  commandant 
of  the  regiment,  and  assumed  the  command 
at  Stirling  on  the  15th  of  April,  1794. 


The  regiment  was  inspected  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  26th  of  May,  when  it  had  reached 
a  strength  of  738  officers  and  men,  by  General 
Lord  Adam  Gordon,  who  particularly  noticed 
the  attention  and  good  appearance  of  the  men. 
The  regiment  remained  at  Stirling  for  a  month 
after  this  inspection,  marching  about  the 
middle  of  June  to  Leith,  at  which  port,  on  the 
1 7th  and  1 8th  of  that  month,  it  embarked  en 
route  for  Netley,  where  it  went  into  encamp- 
ment. On  the  9th  of  July  the  king  approved 
of  the  list  of  officers,  and  the  regiment  was 
numbered  the  98th. 

The  98th,  which  had  meantime  removed  to 
Chippenham,  marched  to  Gosport  about  the 
end  of  April,  1795,  and  on  the  5th  of  May 
it  embarked  at  Spitliead  as  part  of  the  joint 
expedition  to  Soutli  Africa,  against  the  Dutch, 
Tinder  Major-General  Alured  Clark.  It  arrived 
in  Simon's  Bay  on  the  3rd,  landing  at  Simon's 
Town,  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  encamped 
at  Muysenberg.i 

After  the  army  under  Major-General  Clark 
arrived  at  the  Cape,  it  advanced  on  the  14th 
of  September  and  carried  Wjiiberg,  the 
battalion  companies  of  the  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Campbell,  forming  the  centre  of  the 
line.  On  this  occasion  the  98th  had  4  privates 
wounded.  On  September  16th  the  regiment 
entered  Cape  Town  Castle,  and  relieved  the 
Dutch  garrison  by  capitulation,  all  the  forts 
and  batteries  of  Cape  Town  and  its  depend- 
encies having  been  given  over  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British.  About  a  year  afterwards, 
however,  an  expedition  was  sent  from  Holland 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  back  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  that  country,  and  in  the  action 
which  took  place  at  Saldanha  Bay  on  the  17th 
of  August  1796,  and  in  which  the  British  were 

^  Here  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  regret  at  the 
meagreness  of  the  regimental  Record  Book,  which, 
especially  the  earlier  part  of  it,  consists  of  the  barest 
possible  statement  of  the  movements  of  the  regiment, 
no  details  whatever  being  given  of  the  important  pai-t 
it  took  in  the  various  actions  in  which  it  was  engaged. 
This'we  do  not  believe  arose  from  any  commendable 
modesty  on  the  part  of  the  regimental  authorities, 
but,  to  judge  from  the  preface  to  the  present  hand- 
some and  beautifully  kept  Record  Book,  was  the 
result  of  pure  carelessness.  In  the  case  of  the  91st, 
a*  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  regiments,  we  have 
found  the  present  officers  and  all  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  regiment  eager  to  lend  us  all  the  help 
in  their  power ;  but  we  fear  it  will  be  difficult  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Record  Book,  which,  as 
an  exampli-,  dtsmisses  Toulouse  in  abont  six  lines. 
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completely  victorious,  the  grenadier  and  light 
companies  of  the  98th  took  part.  The  regi- 
ment remained  in  South  Africa  till  the  year 
1802,  during  which  time  little  occurred  to 
require  special  notice. 

In  October  1798,  while  the  regiment  was  at 
Cape  Town,  its  number  vras  changed  from  the 
98th  to  the  91st. 

In  May  1799  a  regimental  school  was  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  for  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men. 

In  the  beginning  of  1799  a  strong  attempt 
was  made  by  a  number  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
garrison  at  Cape  Town  to  organise  a  mutiny, 
their  purpose  being  to  destroy  the  principal 
officers,  and  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
colony.  Not  only  did  the  91st  not  take  any 
part  in  this  diabolical  attempt,  but  the  papers 
containing  the  names  of  the  mutineers  and 
their  plans  were  discovered  and  seized  by  the 
aid  of  private  Malcolm  M'CuUoch  and  other 
soldiers  of  the  regiment,  who  had  been  urged 
by  the  mutineers  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy. 
Lt.-Col.  Crawford  in  a  regimental  order  specially 
commended  the  conduct  of  M'CuUoch,  and 
declared  that  he  considered  himself  fortunate 
in  being  the  commander  of  such  a  regiment. 

In  November  1802  the  first  division  of 
the  91st  embarked  at  Table  Bay  for  England, 
arriving  at  Portsmouth  in  February  1803. 
On  the  28th  of  the  latter  month  the  second 
division  had  the  honour  of  delivering  over  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Dutch,  to  whom  it 
had  been  secured  at  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
After  performing  this  duty  the  division  em- 
barked at  Table  Bay,  arriving  at  Portsmouth 
in  May,  and  joining  the  first  division  at  their 
quarters  in  Bexhill  during  the  next  month. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  Eecord  Book 
contains  nothing  but  an  enumeration  of  the 
various  places  to  which  the  regiment  marched 
for  the  purpose  of  encamping  or  acting  as 
garrison.  A  slight,  and  no  doubt  welcome 
interruption  of  this  routine  was  experienced 
in  December  1805,  at  the  end  of  which  month 
it  embarked  for  Hanover,  and  was  brigaded 
along  with  the  26th  and  28th  regiments,  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  Mackenzie 
Fraser.2     After  the  regiment  had  been  about 

'  See  his  portrait  on  p.  642,  toI.  ii. 


a  month  in  Germany  the  British  army  was 
recalled,  and  the  91st  consequently  returned 
to  England  in  the  end  of  January  1806,  taking 
up  its  quarters  at  Faversham. 

In  August  1804,  in  accordance  with  the 
recent  Act  of  Parliament  known  as  the  Defence 
Act,  means  were  taken  to  add  a  second 
battalion  to  the  91st,  by  raising  men  in  the 
counties  of  Perth,  Argyll,  and  Bute. 

The  regiment  remained  in  England  until 
the  end  of  1806,  when  it  embarked  at  Dover 
for  Ireland,  disembarking  at  the  Cove  of  Cork 
on  Jan.  7th,  1807,  and  marching  into  Fermoy. 
It  remained  in  Ireland,  sending  detachments 
to  various  places,  till  the  middle  of  1808,  em- 
barking at  Monkstown  on  the  15th  of  June,  to 
form  part  of  the  Peninsular  expedition  under 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesloy.  The 
91st  was  brigaded  with  the  40th  and  71st 
regiments  under  Brigadier-General  Crawford, 
the  three  regiments  afterwards  forming  the 
5th  Brigade.'  The  91st  was  engaged  in  most 
of  the  actions  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
did  its  part  bravely  and  satisfactorily. 

On  August  9th  1808,  the  91st  advanced  with 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and,  on  the  17th,  in  the 
affair  at  Obidos  the  light  company  of  the  regi 
ment,  with  those  of  the  brigade  under  the 
command  of  Major  Douglas  of  the  91st,  were 
engaged,  when  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
enemy  were  driven  from  their  position.s. 
On  August  21st,  the  regiment  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Vimeiro,  forming  part  of  the  re 
serve  under  General  C.  Crawford,  which  turned 
the  enemy's  right,-^a  movement  which  was 
specially  mentioned  in  the  official  despatch 
concerning  this  important  battle. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  by  a  new 
distribution  of  the  army,  the  91st  was  placed 
in  Major-General  Beresford's  brigade  with  the 
6th  and  45th  regiments,  and  in  the  4th  divi- 
sion, that  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  On  Sept.  20th,  however,  it  seems 
to  have  been  attached,  with  its  brigade,  to  the 
3rd  division. 

On  Oct.  19th  the  regiment  advanced  into 
Spain,  with  the  rest  of  the  army  under  Lt.-Gen. 

^  The  account  we  are  able  to  give  Iiere  may  he 
ipplemented  by  what  has  been  said  regarding  t  he 
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Sir  John  Moore,  proceeding  by  Abrantes, 
Covilhao,  Belmonte,  Morilhao,  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  Salamanca,  arriving  at  the  last-men- 
tioned place  on  Nov.  18tli.  On  the  28th 
the  regiment  was  formed  into  a  brigade  with 
the  20th,  28th,  52nd,  and  95th  regiments, 
to  compose  a  part  of  the  reserve  army  under 
Major-General  the  Hon.  Edward  Paget,  in 
which  important  capacity  it  served  during  the 
whole  of  Sir  John  Moore's  memorable  re- 
treat to  Corunna.  On  Jan.  11th,  1809,  the 
91st,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  took  up 
its  position  on  the  heights  of  Corunna,  the 
reserve  brigade  on  the  16  th — the  day  of  battle 
— being  behind  the  left  of  the  British  army. 
The  91st  does  not  appear  to  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  tliis  disastrous  battle, — disastrous 
in  that  it  involved  the  loss  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  generals,  the  brave  Sir  John  Moore. 
On  the  evening  of  the  16th  the  91st  embarked, 
and  arrived  in  Plymouth  Sound  on  the  28th. 

The  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men  who  were  left  sick  in  Portugal  on  the 
advance  of  the  regiment  with  Sir  John  Moore, 
were  formed  into  a  company  under  Captain 
Walsh,  and  placed  as  such  in  the  first  battahon 
of  detachments.  This  battalion  was  com- 
manded by  Lt.-Col.  Bunbury,  and  composed 
part  of  the  army  in  Portugal  under  Lt. -General 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Tliis  company  was 
actively  employed  in  the  affairs  of  May 
10th,  nth,  and  12th,  which  led  to  the 
capture  of  Oporto.  It  afterwards  advanced 
with  the  army  which  drove  the  enemy  into 
Spain. 

The  company  was  engaged  on  July  27th 
and  28th  in  the  battle  of  Talavera,  in  which, 
out  of  a  total  strength  of  93  officers  and  men, 
it  lost  1  officer.  Lieutenant  Macdougal,  and  9 
rank  and  file  killed,  1  sergeant  and  30  rauk 
and  file  wounded,  and  1  officer.  Captain  James 
Walsh,  and  19  men  missing;  in  all,  61  officers 
and  men.  Captain  Walsh  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy  in  a  charge,  and  with  many  other 
officers  was  marched,  under  a  strong  escort, 
towards  France.  He,  however,  effected  his 
escape  at  Vittoria  on  the  night  of  August  20th, 
and  after  suffering  the  greatest  privation  and 
hardship, he  rejoined  the  army  in  Portugal,  and 
reported  himself  personally  to  Lord  Wellington. 
Captain  Thomas  Hunter,  of  the  91st,  who  was 


acting  as  major  of  brigade,  was  also  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  in  tins  action. 

Meantime,  the  main  body  of  the  91st,  aftei 
being  garrisoned  in  England  for  a  few  months, 
was  brigaded  with  the  6th  and  50th  Foot,  under 
Major-Geueral  Dyott,  and  placed  in  the  2nd 
division,  under  Lieut. -General  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  preparatory  to  its  embarkation  in  the 
expedition  to  Walcheren,  under  Lieut. -General 
the  Earl  of  Chatham.  The  regiment  disem- 
barked at  South  Beveland  on  August  9th,  and 
entered  Middelburg,  in  the  island  of  Wal- 
cheren, on  Sept.  2nd.  Here  it  seems  to  have 
remained  till  Dec.  23rd,  when  it  re-embarked 
at  Flushing,  arriving  at  Deal  on  the  26th,  and 
marched  to  ShorncKife  barracks.  In  this 
expedition  to  Walcheren  the  91st  must  have 
suffered  severely  from  the  Walcheren  fever,  as 
in  the  casualty  table  of  the  Record  Book  for 
the  year  1809  we  find,  for  the  months  of 
Sept.  and  Oct.  respectively,  the  unusually  high 
numbers  of  37  and  42  deaths. 

The  91st  remained  in  England  tdl  the  month 
of  Sept.  1812,  on  the  18th  and  19  th  of  which 
it  again  embarked  to  take  its  share  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  arriving  at  Corunna  between 
the  6th  and  the  12th  of  October.  On  Octo- 
ber 14th  the  regiment  set  out  to  join  the  army 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  arriving  on 
Nov.  1st  at  ViUafranca,  about  12  mdes  from 
Benavente.  After  taking  part  in  a  movement 
in  the  direction  of  Braganea,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal,  the  91st,  which  had  been  placed 
in  the  Highland  or  General  Pack's  brigade, 
then  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Stirling 
of  the  42nd  Regiment,  in  the  6th  division, — 
finally  removed  to  San  Roma,  where  it  re- 
mained during  the  winter. 

In  April  1813,  the  91st  left  its  winter  quar- 
ters, and  on  May  14th  advanced  with  the  com- 
bined army  to  attack  the  enemy.  At  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  on  June  21st,  the  6  th  division,  to 
which  the  91st  belonged,  was  ordered  to  defile 
to  the  right  to  watch  the  movements  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  enemy  during  this  important  action, 
and  on  the  22nd  it  marched  through  Vittoria, 
and  took  charge  of  the  guns  and  other  warKke 
stores  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 

On  June  27th  the  91st,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  army,  commenced  the  march  towards 
Pamplona,  and  on  July  6th  the  6th  division,  in 
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conjunction  with  the  5th,  invested  that  for- 
tress. But  the  blockade  of  Pamplona  having 
been  left  to  the  5th  division  and  the  Spanish 
legion,  the  6th  division  advanced  to  San  Este- 
van  on  July  15th.  On  the  2Gth  of  the  same 
month,  the  enemy  having  made  some  move- 
ments to  raise  the  siege  of  Pamplona,  the  6th 
division  moved  from  San  Estevan  on  that  day, 
and,  LQ  conjunction  with  the  4th  and  7th  divi- 
sions, on  July  28th  attacked  the  head  of  the 
French  column  at  the  small  village  of  Sorauren, 
near  Pamplona,  and  completely  checked  its 
progress.  On  the  30th,  at  daybreak,  the  action 
recommenced  on  the  right  of  the  division  by 
an  attack  from  the  enemy's  left  wing.  The 
action  continued  hotly  until  about  noon,  when 
the  light  companies  of  the  Highland  brigade, 
under  the  direction  of  Major  Macneil  of  the 
91st  Eegiment,  stormed  and  carried  the  village 
of  Sorauren,  causing  the  enemy  to  flee  in  aU 
directions,  pursued  by  the  division. 

On  the  28th  the  regiment  lost  1  sergeant 
and  11  rank  and  file  killed,  and  6  officers — 
Captain  Eobert  Lowrie,  Lts.  AUan  Maclean, 
John  Marshall,  and  S.  N.  Ormerod,  and  En- 
signs J.  A.  Ormiston  and  Peter  M'Farlane— 
and  97  rank  and  file  wounded ;  on  the  30th, 
1  private  was  killed,  and  Major  Macneil  and  8 
rank  and  file  wounded.  At  least  about  40  of 
the  wounded  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds. 

The  91st  continued  to  take  part  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  night  of  August 
1st  bivouacked  on  the  heights  of  EoncesvaUes  ; 
on  August  8th  it  encamped  on  the  heights  of 
Maya.  The  regiment  remained  in  this  quarter 
till  the  9th  of  Nov.,  on  the  evening  of  which 
the  army  marched  forward  to  attack  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  positions  within  their  own  fron- 
tier; and  on  the  next  day,  the  10th  of  Nov., 
the  battle  of  Nivelle  was  fought,  the  British 
attacking  and  carrying  all  the  French  positions, 
putting  the  enemy  to  a  total  rout.  The  91st 
lost  in  this  action.  Captain  David  M'Intyre 
and  3  men  kUled,  and  2  sergeants  and  4  men 
wounded. 

On  November  11th  the  British  continued  to 
pursue  the  enemy  towards  Bayonne,  but  the 
weather  being  extremely  wet  the  troops  were  or- 
dered into  cantonments.  The  British  were  in 
motion  again,  however,  in  the  beginning  of 
Dec,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  which 


the  6th  division  crossed  the  Nive  on  pontoon 
bridges,  and  attacked  and  drove  in  the  enemy's 
outposts.  As  the  6th  division  had  to  retire 
out  of  the  range  of  the  fire  of  the  2nd  division, 
it  became  during  the  remainder  of  the  day 
merely  an  army  of  observation.  The  only  casu- 
alties of  the  9 1st  at  the  battle  of  the  Nive  were 

5  men  wounded. 

Marshal  Soult,  finding  himself  thus  shut  up 
in  Bayonne,  and  thinking  that  most  of  the 
British  troops  had  crossed  the  Nive,  made,  on 
the  10th,  a  desperate  sally  on  the  left  of  the 
British  army,  which  for  a  moment  gave  way, 
but  soon  succeeded  in  regaining  its  position, 
and  in  driving  the  enemy  within  the  walls  of 
Bayonne.  During  the  action  the  8th  division 
recrossed  the  Nive,  and  occupied  quarters  at 
Ustaritz. 

At  Bayonne,  on  Dec.  13  th,  Sir  Eowland 
HiU  declined  the  proffered  assistance  of   the 

6  th  division,  which  therefore  lay  on  its  arms 
in  view  of  the  dreadful  conflict,  that  was  ter- 
minated only  by  darkness.  The  enemy  were 
completely  driven  withia  tlie  walls  of  Bayonne. 

During  December  and  January  the  British 
army  was  cantoned  in  the  environs  of  Bayonne, 
but  was  again  in  motion  on  Feb.  5th,  1814, 
when,  with  the  exception  of  the  5th  division 
and  a  few  Spaniards  left  to  besiege  Bayonne, 
it  proceeded  into  France.  On  Feb.  26th  the 
6  th  division  arrived  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
A  dour,  opposite  Orthes;  and  on  the  morninc 
of  the  27th  the  3d,  4th,  6th,  and  7th  divisions 
crossed  on  pontoons  and  drew  up  on  the  plain 
on  the  right  bardi  of  the  river.  The  French 
thought  themselves  secure  in  their  fortified 
heights  in  front  of  the  British  position.  About 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  divisions  moved 
down  the  main  road  towards  Orthcs;  each 
division,  as  it  came  abreast  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, broke  off  the  road  and  attacked  and  car- 
ried the  position  in  its  front.  About  noon  the 
enemy  fled,  pursued  by  the  British,  who  were 
stopped  only  by  the  darkness  of  night.  In 
the  battle  of  Orthes  the  91st  had  Captain  Wil- 
liam Gunn  and  Lts.  Alexander  Campbell,  John 
Marshall,  and  John  Taylor,  and  12  rank  and 
file  wounded.  At  the  Aire,  on  March  2nd, 
the  91st  had  1  man  killed,  and  Captain  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  Ensign  CoUn  Macdougal,  1  ser- 
geant, and  14  men  wounded. 
4  z 
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The  91st  continued  with  its  division  to 
advance  towards  Toulouse,  where  the  great 
Peninsular  struggle  was  to  culminate.  On 
March  26th,  the  6th  division  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Constantine,  opposite  to  and  com- 
manding a  full  view  of  Toulouse,  and  on  the 
8th  it  moved  to  the  right,  and  occupied  the 
village  of  Tournefouille.  Eariy  on  the  morning 
of  April  4th  the  division  moved  a  few  miles 
down  the  Garonne,  and  a  little  after  dayhreak 
crossed.*  On  the  morning  of  April  10th  the 
army  left  its  tents  at  an  early  hour,  and  at 
daybreak  came  in  sight  of  the  fortified  heights 
in  front  of  Toulouse.  The  6th  division  was 
ordered  to  storm  these  heights,  supported  by 
the  Spaniards  on  the  right  and  the  4th 
division  on  the  left.  About  ten  o'clock 
the  Highland  brigade  attacked  and  carried 
all  the  fortified  redoubts  and  entrenchments 
along  the  heights,  close  to  the  walls  of  Tou- 
louse. Night  alone  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
test. We  are  sorry  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  any  details  of  the  conduct  of  the 
91st;  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  what  has 
been  said  in  connection  with  the  42nd  and 
79th,  as  well  as  from  the  long  list  of  casualties 
in  the  regiment,  that  it  had  a  full  share  of  the 
work  which  did  so  much  honour  to  the  High- 
land brigade. 

At  Toulouse  the  91st  had  1  sergeant  and  17 
men  killed,  and  7  officers — viz..  Col.  SirWUliam 
Douglas,'  who  commanded  the  brigade  after 
Sir  Dennis  Pack  was  wounded,  INIajor  A.  Meade, 
Captains  James  Walsh  and  A.  J.  Callendor, 
Lts.  J.  M.  Macdougal,  James  Hood,  and  Colin 
Campbell — 1  sergeant,  and  93  rank  and  file 
wounded  ;  a  good  many  of  the  latter  afterwards 
dying  of  their  wounds. 

As  is  well  known,  on  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  Toulouse  news  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  was  re- 

*  In  connection  with  the  42nrl  and  79th  Regiments, 
which  with  the  91st  formeil  the  Highland  brigade, 
many  details  of  the  battle  of  Toulouse  have  already 
been  given,  which  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

'  Shortly  after  Sir  William  Douglas  assumed  the 
command,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  up  and  asked 
who  had  the  command  of  the  brigade.  Colonel  Douglas 
replied  that  he  had  the  honour  to  command  it  just 
then;  when  Wellington  said,  "No  man  could  do 
better,"  adding,  "take  the  command,  and  keep  it," 
which  Colonel  Douglas  did  until  the  brigade  reached 
home.  Lt.-Colonel  Douglas  was  presented  with  a  gold 
medal  for  his  services  in  the  Peninsula,  and  subse- 
quently created  K.C.B. 


ceived,  and  hostilities  were  therefore  suspended. 
On  April  20th  the  6th  division  marched  for 
Auch,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  the  first  de- 
tachment of  the  regiment  sailed  for  home, 
the  second  following  on  July  1st,  both  arriving 
at  Cork  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  month. 

Lt.-Colonel  Macneil  was  presented  with  a 
gold  medal,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
It. -colonel  in  the  army,  for  his  services  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  especially  for  his  gallant  con- 
duct in  command  of  the  light  companies  of  the 
light  brigade  of  the  6th  division  at  Sorauren. 
Captain  Walsh  was  also  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brevet  It. -colonel. 

On  March  17th  the  91st,  accompanied  by 
the  42nd,  71st,  and  79th  regiments,  sailed  for 
Carlingford  Ba}',  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Downs,  where  it  was 
transhipped  into  small  crafts  and  sailed  for 
Ostend,  where  it  arrived  on  the  night  of  the 
17th  of  April. 

Although  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,^ 
the  91st  had  no  opportunity  of  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  the  enemy,  yet  its  service  in 
these  days  was  so  efficient  as  to  gain  for  it  all 
the  honours,  grants,  and  privileges  which  were 
bestowed  on  the  army  for  that  memorable  occa- 
sion. The  91st  did  good  service  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th  of  June  by  helping  to  cover  the 
road  to  Brussels,  which  was  threatened  by 
a  column  of  the  French.  On  the  19th  the 
91st  took  part  in  the  pursuit  of  the  flying 
enemy,  and  on  the  24th  it  sat  down  before 
Cambray,  which,  having  refused  to  capitulate, 
was  carried  by  assault.  On  this  occasion  the 
91st  had  Lt.  Andrew  Cathcart  and  6  men 
wounded ;  and  at  Autel  de  Dieu,  on  June 
26th,  a  private  was  killed  on  this  post  by 
some  of  the  French  picquets.  On  July  7th 
the  91st  encamped  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where  it  remained  tiU  Oct.  31st,  when  it 
went  into  cantonments. 

The  91st  remained  in  France  till  Nov.  2nd, 
1818,  when  it  embarked  at  Calais  for  Dover  ; 
sailed  again  on  Dec.  17th  from  Gosport  for 
Cork,  where  it  disembarked  on  the  24th;  finally, 
marching  in  two  divisions,  on  Dec.  27th  and 

«  At  Waterloo  Captain  Thomas  Hunter  Blair  of  the 
91st  was  doing  duty  as  major  o£  brigade  to  the  3rd 
brigade  of  British  Infantry,  and  for  his  meritorious 
conduct  on  that  occasion  was  promoted  Lt.-Col.  of 
the  armv. 
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28th,  for  Dublin,  whicli  it  reached  on  the  6th 
and  7th  Jan.  1819. 

By  this  time  the  91st  had  ceased  to  wear 
both  kilt  and  tartan,  lost  its  Highland  designa- 
tion, and  had  gradually  become  an  ordinary 
regiment  of  the  line.  From  the  statement  of 
John  Campbell,  who  was  living  at  Aberdeen 
in  1871,  and  who  served  in  the  91st  through- 
out the  Peninsular  war,  we  learn  that  in  1809, 
just  before  embarking  for  Waloheren,  the 
tartan  for  the  kilts  and  plaids  reached  the 
regiment;  but  an  order  shortly  came  to  make 
it  up  into  trews.  Along  with  the  trews,  a  low 
flat  bonnet  with  a  feather  on  one  side  was 
ordered  to  be  worn.  About  a  year  after,  in 
1810,  even  the  tartan  trews  were  taken  from 
the  91st,  a  kind  of  grey  trousers  being  ordered 
to  be  worn  instead ;  the  feathered  bonnet  was 
taken  away  at  the  same  time,  and  the  black 
cap  then  worn  by  ordinary  line  regiments  was 
substituted. 

The  91st  remained  in  Dublin  till  July  22nd, 
1820,  elicitLng  the  marked  approbation  of  the 
various  superior  officers  appointed  to  inspect 
it.  On  July  22nd  it  proceeded  to  EnniskUlen, 
furnishing  detachments  to  the  counties  of 
Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Donegal  Orders  having 
been  received  in  June  1821  that  the  regiment 
should  prepare  to  proceed  for  Jamaica  from  the 
Clyde,  the  91st  embarked  on  the  18th  at 
Donaghadee  for  Portpatrick,  and  marched  to 
Glasgow,  where  it  arrived  on  the  27th  and 
28th. 

The  regiment  embarked  at  Greenock  in  two 
divisions  in  Nov.  1821  and  Jan.  1822,  arriv- 
ing at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  Feb.  and  March 
respectively. 

The  91st  was  stationed  in  the  "West  Indies 
till  the  year  1831,  during  which  time  nothing 
notable  seems  to  have  occurred.  The  regi- 
ment, which  lost  an  unusually  large  number 
of  men  by  death  in  the  West  Indies,  left 
Jamaica  in  three  divisions  in  March  and 
April  1831,  arriving  at  Portsmouth  in  May 
and  June  following.  The  reserve  companies 
having  come  south  from  Scotland,  the  entire 
regiment  was  once  more  united  at  Portsmouth 
in  the  beginning  of  August.  In  October  the 
91st  was  sent  to  the  north,  detachments  being 
Btationod  at  various  towns  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  till  the  10th  of  July  1832,  when  the 


detachments  reunited  at  Liverpool,  where  the 
regiment  embarked  for  Ireland,  landing  at 
Dublin  on  the  following  day.  The  91st  was 
immediately  sent  to  MulKngar,  where  head- 
quarters was  stationed,  detachments  being  sent 
out  to  various  towns.  From  this  time  tiU  the 
end  of  1835  the  regiment  was  kept  constantly 
moving  about  in  detachments  among  various 
stations  in  the  centre,  southern,  and  western 
Irish  counties,  engaged  in  duties  often  of  the 
most  trying  and  harassing  kind,  doing  excel- 
lent and  necessary  service,  but  from  which 
little  glory  could  be  gained.  One  of  the  most 
trying  duties  which  the  91st  had  to  perform 
during  its  stay  in  Ireland  at  this  time,  was  lend- 
ing assistance  to  the  civil  power  on  the  occasion 
of  Parliamentary  elections.  On  such  occasions 
the  troops  were  subjected  to  treatment  trying 
to  their  temper  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  to 
the  greatcredit  of  the  officers  and  men  belonging 
to  the  91st,  when  employed  on  this  duty,  they 
behaved  in  a  manner  deserving  of  all  praise. 

The  91st  having  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
St  Helena,  embarked  in  two  detachments  in 
November,  and  sailed  from  the  Cove  of  Cork 
on  the  1st  of  Dee.  1835,  disembarking  at  St 
Helena  on  the  26th  of  Feb.  1836.  The  com- 
panies were  distributed  among  the  various 
stations  in  the  lonely  island,  and  during  the 
stay  of  the  regiment  there  nothing  occurred 
which  calls  for  particular  notice.  At  the 
various  inspections  the  91st  received  nothing 
but  praise  for  its  discipline,  appearance,  and 
interior  economy. 

On  the  4th  of  June  1839,  headquarters, 
grenadiers,  No.  2,  and  the  light  infantry  com- 
panies, left  St  Helena  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  disembarking  at  Algoa  Bay  on  the  3d 
of  July,  and  reaching  Grahamstown  on  the  8th. 

Nothing  of  note  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  regiment  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  stay 
at  the  Cape.  It  was  regularly  employed  in 
detachments  in  the  performance  of  duty  at  tho 
various  outposts  on  the  Fish  river,  the  Kat 
river,  the  Koonap  river,  Blinkwater,  Double 
Drift,  Fort  Peddie,  and  other  places,  the  de- 
tachments being  relieved  at  regular  intervals. 

Government  having  decided  upon  the  formation  of 
reserve  battalions,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
relief  of  regiments  abroad,  and  shortening  their 
periods  of  foreign  service,  early  in  the  month  of  April 
1842,  the  establishment  of  the  four  company  depots  o) 
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certain  regimeuts  was  changed,  and  formed  into  bat- 
talions of  six  skeleton  companies  by  volunteers  from 
other  corps.  The  91st,  the  depot  companies  of  which 
were  then  stationed  at  Naa«,  was  selected  in  March 
1842  as  one  of  the  regiments  to  be  thus  augmented. 
When  complete  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  the 
rank  and  file  stood  as  follows  : — 1st  battalion,  540  ; 
reserve  battalion,  540  ;  depot,  120  ;  total,  1200. 

The  Lt. -Colonel,  whose  post  was  to  be  with  the  1st 
battalion,  had  the  general  charge  and  superintendence 
of  the  whole  regiment,  assisted  by  an  additional  major. 
The  reserved  battalion  had  the  usual  proportion  of 
lid  non-commissioned  officers  ajipointed  to  it. 


but  had  no  flank 


companies.     The  senior  major  had 


the  immediate  command  of  the  reserve  battalion. 

The  reserve  battalion  having  been  reported 
fit  for  service,  was  directed  to  hold  itself  in 
readiness  to  proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  wing  under  Capt.  Bertie  Gordon— who 
had  joined  the  regiment  about  nine  years  pre- 
viously, and  who  was  so  long  and  honourably 
connected  with  the  91st— joined  the  head- 
quarters of  the  regiment  at  Naas  on  May 
26th  1842,  where  the  six  companies  were 
united  under  his  command,  both  the  It. -col. 
and  the  major  being  on  leave.  On  tlie  27th 
of  May  the  battalion,  under  Capt.  Gordon, 
proceeded  from  Xaas  to  Kingstown,  and  em- 
barked on  board  the  transport  "  Abercrombie 
Eobinson."  On  the  2d  of  June  the  transport 
sailed  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  strength 
of  the  regiment  on  board  being  17  officers  and 
460  men,  Lt.-Col.  Lindsay  being  in  command. 
The  ship  also  contained  drafts  of  the  27th 
regiment  and  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  The 
transport  having  touched  at  Madeira,  arrived 
in  Table  Bay  on  the  25th  of  August  1842, 
Here  the  battalion  was  warned  for  service  on 
the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  colony,  re- 
lieving the  1st  battalion  of  the  regiment,  which 
was  to  be  stationed  at  Cape  Town.  In  con 
sequence  of  this  arrangement  Lt.-Col.  Lindsay 
and  Major  Ducat  disembarked  on  the  27th,  for 
the  purpose  of  joining  the  1st  battalion,  to  which 
they  belonged.  AU  the  other  oflicers,  not  on 
duty,  obtained  permission  to  go  ashore,  and  all 
landed  except  six,  the  command  of  the  troops 
on  board  devolving  on  Capt.  Bertie  Gordon. 

An  event  now  took  place  which  can  only  be 
paralleled  by  the  famous  wreck  of  the  "  Bir- 
kenhead" ten  years  afterwards,  the  narrative 
of  which  we  have  recorded  in  our  history  of 
the  74th. 

At  11  o'clock  P.M.,  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  it  was 
blowing  a  strong  gale,  and  the  sea  was  rolling  heavily 


into  the  bay.  The  ship  was  pitching  much  and  began 
to  feel  the  ground,  but  she  rode  by  two  anchors,  and 
a  considerable  length  of  cable  had  been  served  out  the 
night  before.  Captain  Gordon  made  such  arrange- 
ments as  he  could,  warning  the  officers,  the  sergeant- 
major,  and  the  orderly  non-commissioned  officers  to 
be  in  readiness. 

From  sunset  on  the  27th  the  gale  had  continued  to 
increase,  until  at  length  it  blew  a  tremendous  hurri- 
cane, and  at  a  little  after  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  the  starboard  cable  snapped  in  two.  The 
other  cable  parted  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  and 
away  went  the  ship  before  the  storm,  her  hull  striking 
with  heavy  crashes  against  the  ground  as  she  drove 
towards  the  beach,  three  miles  distant  under  her  lee. 
About  the  same  time  the  fury  of  the  gale,  which  had 
never  lessened,  was  rendered  more  terrible  by  one  of 
the  most  awful  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  that 
had  ever  been  witnessed  in  Table  Bay. 

While  the  force  of  the  wind  and  sea  was  driving 
the  ship  into  shoaler  water,  she  rolled  incessantly  and 
heaved  over  fearfully  with  the  back  set  of  the  surf. 
While  in  this  position  the  heavy  seas  broke  over  her 
side  and  poured  down  the  hatchways,  the  decks  were 
opening  in  every  direction,  and  the  strong  framework 
of  the  hull  seemed  compressed  together,  the  beams 
starting  from  their  places.  The  ship  had  been  driven 
with  her  starboard  bow  towards  the  beach,  exposing  her 
stern  to  the  sea,  which  rushed  through  the  stern-posts 
and  tore  up  the  cabin  floors  of  the  orlop  deck.  The 
thunder  and  lightning  ceased  towards  morning,  and 
the  ship  seemed  to  have  worked  a  bed  for  herself  on 
the  sand ;  for  the  rolling  had  greatly  diminished,  and 
there  then  arose  the  hope  that  all  on  board  might  get 
safe  ashore. 

At  daybreak,  about  7  o'clock,  the  troops,  who  had 
been  kept  below,  were  now  allowed  to  come  on  deck 
in  small  numbers.  After  vain  attempts  to  send  a 
rope  ashore,  one  of  the  cutters  was  carefully  lowered 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  ship,  and  her  crew  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  shore  with  a  hauling  line.  The  largs 
surf -boats  were  shortly  afterwards  conveyed  in  waggons 
to  the  place  where  the  ship  was  stranded,  and^the 
following  orders  were  given  by  Captain  Gordon  for 
the  disembarkation  of  the  troops:—!.  The  women 
and  children  to  disembark  first ;  of  these  there  were 
above  90.  2.  The  sick  to  disembark  after  the  women 
and  children.  3.  The  disembarkation  of  the  troops 
to  take  place  by  the  companies  of  the  91st  Kegiment 
drawing  lots ;  the  detachment  of  the  27th  Regiment 
and  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  to  take  the  precedence. 
4.  The  men  to  fall  in  on  the  upper  deck,  fuUy  armed 
and  accoutred,  carrying  their  knapsacks  and  their 
greatcoats.  5.  Each  officer  to  be  allowed  to  take  a 
carpet-bag  or  small  portmanteau. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  women  and  children  and 
of  the  sick  occupied  from  half-past  8  until  10  o'clock 
A.  M.  The  detachments  of  the  27th  Regiment  and  the 
Cape  Mounted  Rifles  followed.  The  disembarkation 
of  the  91st  was  arranged  by,  first,  the  wings  drawing 
lots,  and  then  the  companies  of  each  wing. 

At  half-past  10  one  of  the  surf  boatsr  which  had 
been  employed  up  to  this  time  in  taking  the  people 
oB  the  wreck,  was  required  to  assist  in  saving  the 
lives  of  those  on  board  the  "  Waterloo"  convict  ship, 
which  was  in  still  more  imminent  peril  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  "  Abercrombie  Robinson.' 
There  was  now  but  one  boat  to  disembark  450  men, 
the  wind  and  sea  beginning  again  to  rise,  and  the 
captain  was  apprehensive  that  the  ship  might  go  to 
pieces  before  sunset. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  six  companies  went  on 
regularly  but  slowlv  from  11  a.m.  until  3.30  p.m.,  the 
boat  being  able  to  hold  only  30  men  at  a  time.  At 
half-past  3  the  liist  boat-load  left  the  ship's  side.     It 
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contained  those  of  the  officers  and  crew  who  had 
remained  to  the  last,  Captain  Gordon  of  the  91st, 
Lt.  Black,  R.  N.,  agent  of  transports,  the  sergeant- 
major  of  the  reserve  battalion  of  the  91st,  and  one  or 
two  non-commision^d  officers  who  had  requested  per- 
mission to  remain. 

Nearly  700  souls  thus  completed  their  disemharka- 
tion  after  a  night  of  great  peril,  and  through  a  raging 
surf,  without  the  occurrence  of  asingle  casualty.  Among 
them  were  many  women  and  children,  and  several 
sick  men,  two  of  whom  were  supposed  to  be  dying. 
Although  it  had  been  deemed  prudent  to  abandon  the 
men's  knapsacks  and  the  officer's  baggage,  the  reserve 
battalion  of  the  91st  went  down  the  side  of  that 
shattered  wreck  fuUy  armed  and  accoutred,  and  ready 
for  instant  service. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  sufficiently  the  steady 
discipline  of  that  young  battalion,  thus  severely 
tested  during  nearly  seventeen  hours  of  danger,  above 
eight  of  which  were  hours  of  darkness  and  imminent 
peril.  That  discipline  failed  not  when  the  apparent 
liopelessness  of  the  situation  might  have  led  to  scenes 
of  confusion  and  crime.  The  double  guard  and  sentries 
which  had  at  first  been  posted  over  the  wine  and 
spirit  stores  were  found  unnecessary,  and  these  stores 
were  ultimately  left  to  the  protection  of  the  ordinary 
single  sentries.  Altliough  the  ship  was  straining  in 
ivery  timber,  and  the  heavy  seas  were  making  a  fair 
Breach  over  her,  the  companies  of  that  young  battalion 
fell  in  on  the  weather  side  of  the  wreck  as  their  lots 
were  drawn,  and  waited  for  their  turn  to  muster  at 
the  lee  gangway ;  and  so  perfect  were  their  confidence, 
their  patience,  and  their  gallantry,  that  although 
another  vessel  was  going  to  pieces  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  transport  ship,  and  a  crowd  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  convicts  were  perishing  before  the  eyes  of 
those  on  board,  not  a  murmur  arose  from  their  ranks, 
when  Captain  Gordon  directed  that  the  lot  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  detachment  of  the  27th  regiment 
and  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen,  but  that  the  91st  should 
give- the  precedence  in  disembarking  from  the  wreck. 

The  narrative  of  the  wreck  was  suhmitted 
to  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  WeUington, 
who  wrote  upon  it  words  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation on  the  conduct  of  officers  and  men. 
"  I  have  never,"  the  Duke  wrote,  "  read  any- 
thing so  satisfactory  as  this  report.  It  is 
highly  creditable,  not  only  to  Captain  Bertie 
Gordon  and  the  officers  and  troops  concerned, 
but  to  the  service  in  which  such  an  instance 
has  occurred,  of  discretion  and  of  firmness  in 
an  officer  in  command,  and  of  confidence,  good 
order,  discipline,  and  obedience  in  all  under 
his  direction,  even  to  the  women  and  children." 
The  Duke  did  not  forget  the  conduct  of  those 
concerned  in  this  affair;  it  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  way  in  which  Sergeant-major  Murphy 
performed  his  duty  on  this  occasion,  that  in 
1846,  through  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  in- 
fluence, he  was  appointed  to  a  wardership  of 
the  Tower. 

In  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  disaster 
the  91st  remained  stationed  at  Cape  To-svn  until 
Feb.    1843.     In  Oct.   1842   Lt.-Col.   Lindsay 


took  command  of  the  1st  battalion  at  Grahams- 
town,  and  Major  Ducat  assumed  command  of 
the  reserve. 

As  the  histories  of  the  two  battalions  of  the 
91st  during  their  existence  are  to  a  great  extent 
separate,  and  as  the  1st  battalion  did  not 
remain  nearly  so  long  at  the  Cape  as  the 
reserve,  nor  had  so  much  fighting  to  do,  it  will, 
we  think,  be  better  to  see  the  1st  battalion  safely 
home  before  commencing  the  history  of  the  2nd. 

During  the  remainder  of  its  stay  at  the  Cape, 
till  1848,  the  1st  battalion  continued  as  before 
to  furnish  detachments  to  the  numerous  out- 
posts which  guarded  the  colony  from  the 
ravages  and  ferocity  of  the  surrounding  natives. 
Such  names  as  Fort  Peddie,  Fort  Armstrong, 
Trompeter's  Drift,  Commity  Drift,  Eland's 
River,  Bothas  Post,  &c.,are  continually  occur- 
ring in  the  Record  Book  of  the  regiment. 

The  three  companies  that  were  left  at  St 
Helena  in  June  1839  joined  the  headquarters 
of  the  1st  battalion  on  Dec.  6th,  1842. 

In  the  beginning  of  Dec.  1842  a  force,  con- 
sisting of  800  men,  of  whom  400  belonged  to 
the  1st  battalion  of  the  91st,  was  ordered  to 
proceed  from  the  eastern  frontier  to  the 
northern  boundary,  an  insurrection  of  the 
Dutch  farmers  having  been  expected  in  that 
quarter.  This  force,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Hare,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  arrived  at 
Colesberg,  a  village  near  the  Orange  river, 
about  the  end  of  the  month.  No  active 
operations  were,  however,  found  necessary, 
and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  return  to  their 
quarters,  after  leaving  300  men  of  the  91st  in 
cantonment  at  Colesberg.  Previous  to  the 
force  breaking  up,  Colonel  Hare  issued  a 
frontier  order,  dated  Feb.  1st,  1843,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  conduct  of 
officers  and  men. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  1843  nearly  all 
the  disposable  troops  on  the  eastern  frontier 
were  ordered  on  a  special  service  to  Kaffirland. 
The  1st  and  reserve  battalions  of  the  91st 
furnished  detachments  for  this  service.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  drive  a  re- 
fractory Kafiir  chief,  named  Tola,  from  the 
neutral  territory,  and  to  dispossess  him  of  a 
number  of  cattle  stolen  from  the  colony.  Tho 
third  division,  commanded  by  Lt.-Col.  Lindsay 
of  the  91st  Regiment,  in  the  performance  of 
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this  duty  encouiiteied  some  opposition  from  a 
body  of  armed  Kaffirs,  in  a  skirmish  withi 
whom  one  man  of  the  battalion  was  severely 
wounded.  The  force  returned  to  the  colony 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  July,  having 
captured  a  considerable  number  of  cattle. 

The  emigrant  farmers  beyond  the  Orange 
river,  or  N.E.  boundary  of  the  colony,  having 
early  in  the  year  1845  committed  aggressions 
on  the  Griquas  or  Bastards,  by  attacking  their 
villages  and  kraals,  and  carrying  off  their 
cattle,  &c.,  the  Griijuas  claimed  the  protection 
of  the  British  Government,  the  Boers  having 
assembled  in  large  bodies.  Accordingly,  the 
detachment  of  the  91st  stationed  at  Colesberg, 
consisting  of  the  grenadiers  No.  2  and  light 
companies,  under  the  command  of  Major  J. 
E.  G.  Campbell,  was  ordered  to  the  Orange 
river,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Colesberg.  The 
detachment,  along  with  a  company  of  the 
Cape  Mounted  Eiflemen,  crossed  the  river  on 
the  night  of  April  22nd,  and  marched  to  Philip- 
polis,  a  village  of  the  Griquas. 

Information  having  been  received  that  the 
Boers  were  encamped  in  force  at  Touw  Fontein, 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Philippolis,  the 
detachment  marched  on  the  night  of  the  23rd 
of  April  for  the  camp,  within  four  miles  of 
which  camp  the  Boers  and  Griquas  were  found 
skirmishing,  the  former,  500  strong,  being 
mounted.  Dispositions  were  made  to  attack 
the  camp,  but  the  troops  of  the  7th  Dragoon 
Guards  and  the  company  of  the  Cape  Eifles 
pushed  forward,  and  the  Boers  fled  in  all 
directions,  after  offering  a  very  slight  resistance. 
The  detachment  of  the  91st  remained  en 
camped  until  the  30th  of  June,  when  it  was 
ordered  to  Grahamstown. 

On  Nov.  25th  of  this  year  the  1st  battalion 
was  inspected  by  Colonel  Hare,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  presented  the  regiment  with  new 
colours,  and  expressed  in  a  few  words  his 
entire  approval  of  the  battalion. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Kaffir  war,  in 
March  1846,  the  battalion  proceeded  to  Fort 
Peddle,  in  the  ceded  territory,^  and  shortly  after- 
wards it  was  joined  by  detachments  of  the  corps 
from  various  outposts.    The  grenadier  company 

'  The  ceded  territory  was  occupied  by  certain  Kaffir 
tribes  only  conditionally  ;  by  their  depredations  they 
had  long  forfeited  all  right  to  remain  there. 


at  the  commencement  of  the  war  was  attached 
to  the  field  force  under  Colonel  Somerset, 
K.H.,  and  was  engaged  in  the  Amatola  Moun- 
tains with  the  enemy  on  the  16th,  17th,  and 
18th  of  April,  when  Lt.  J.  D.  Cochrane  was 
severely  wounded.  What  details  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  concerning  the  part  taken 
by  the  91st  in  this  long  and  arduous  engage- 
ment we  shall  record  in  speaking  of  the  reserve 
battalion,  which  was  also  largely  engaged 
during  these  three  days. 

After  this  the  grenadier  company  was  at- 
tached to  the  reserve  battalion,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  men,  who  accompanied  Captain 
Hogg's  Hottentot  levy  to  Makassa's  Country. 

The  headquarters  of  the  battalion  was  en- 
gaged in  protecting  the  Fingoe  settlement  at 
Fort  Peddle,  being  stationed  there  when  the 
post  was  attacked,  on  the  28th  of  May  1846, 
by  upwards  of  8000  Kaffirs.  The  strength  of 
the  battalion  consisted  of  254  officers  and 
men ;  there  was  also  a  weak  troop  of  cavalry 
at  the  post.  The  details  of  this  attack  will 
be  best  told  in  the  words  of  a  writer  quoted 
by  Mrs  Ward:— 8 

"  Finding  their  scheme  of  drawing  the  troops  out 
did  not  succeed,  small  parties  advanced  in  skirmishing 
order,  and  then  the  two  divisions  of  Pato  and  the 
Gaikas  moved  towards  each  other,  as  if  intending  a 
combined  attack  on  some  given  point.  Colonel 
Lindsay  was  superintending  the  working  of  the  gun 
himself,  and,  as  soon  as  a  body  of  the  Gaikas  came 
within  range,  a  shot  was  sent  into  the  midst  of  them, 
which  knocked  over  several,  disconcerted  them  a 
little,  and  threw  them  into  confusion ;  rapid  dis- 
charges of  shot  and  shell  followed.  The  Kaffirs  now 
extended  themselves  in  a  line  six  miles  in  length. 
These  advancing  at  the  same  time,  so  filled  the  valley 
that  it  seemed  a  mass  of  moving  Kaffirs ;  rockets  and 
shells  were  poured  rapidly  on  them,  and  presently  a 
tremendous  fire  of  musketry  was  poured,  happily, 
over  our  heads.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  come 
near  enough  for  the  infantry  to  play  upon  them,  and 
only  a  few  shots  were  fired  from  the 'infantry  barracks. 

"  The  dragoons  were  ordered  out,  and,  though 
rather  late,  followed  up  some  of  Pato's  men,  who  fled 
at  their  approach.  Sir  Harry  Darell  galloping  after 
them  with  his  troop.  The  daring  Fingoes  followed 
the  Kaffirs  to  the  Gwanga  river,  four  miles  off. 

"  Upwards  of  200  of  the  enemy  fell,  and  more 
were  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  dead  and  dying, 
but  they  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle." 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  battalion  fur- 
nished to  the  second  division  of  the  army, 
under  Colonel  Somerset,  three  companies  under 
a  field  officer,  which  proceeded  with  the  divi- 
sion as  far  as  the  Buifalo  affluents  in  Kaffraria, 
and  rejoined  headquarters,  when  the  division 
»  Tlie  Cape  and  the  Kaffirs,  p.  HI. 
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fell  back  for  supplies,  on  Waterloo  Bay  in 
September.  The  whole  force  was  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  and,  after 
encountering  many  difficulties,  hardships,  and 
privations,  successfully  effected  the  object  of 
the  expedition. 

Soon  after  this  the  battalion  furnished 
detachments  for  the  Fish  River  line,  from 
Trompeter's  Drift  to  Fort-Brown ;  and,  after 
the  second  advance  of  the  2nd  division  into 
the  enemy's  country,  performed  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  escort  duty  in  guarding  convoys 
of  supplies  for  the  Kei  river  and  other  camps. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  stay  of  the  1st 
battalion  at  the  Cape,  we  have  no  record 
of  its  being  engaged  in  any  expedition.  On 
January  12th,  1848,  it  marched  from  Grahams- 
town  to  Algoa  Bay,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Cape  Town,  where  headquarters  and  three 
companies  embarked  for  home  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  followed  on  the  10th  of  March  by 
the  other  three  companies,  arriving  at  Gosport 
on  the  28th  of  April  and  11th  of  ]\Iay  respec- 
tively. The  d^pot  was  consolidated  with  the 
battalion  on  the  1st  of  ilay. 

By  a  memorandum,  dated  ■'  Horse  Guards, 
5th  May  1846,"  a  second  lieut.- colonel  was 
appointed  to  the  91st,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
regiments  having  reserve  battalions;  he  was 
to  have  the  command  of  the  reserve  battalion. 


1842-1857. 

The  reserve  battalion — Captain  Bertie  Gordon  cures 
desertion—  Grahaniston-n  — Fort  Beaufort — Kaffir 
War— Amatola  Mountains — The  Tyumie  River — A 
daring  deed  —  Trompeter's  Hill  —  Amatola  and 
Tabindoda  Mountains — "  Weel  done,  Sodger!" — 
The  Kei  River— The  Rebel  Boers— Grahamstown— 
The  Second  Kaffir  War— Fort  Hare— The  YeUow 
Woods — Amatola  Mountains — Fort  Hare  attacked 
— Kumnegana  Heights— The  Waterkloof  —  The 
Kumnegana  again — Amatida  Jlnuiitains  and  the 
Tyumie— The  Waterklool— The  WatL-ikloof  again— 
Patrol  work— The  Waterkloof  again— Eland's  Post 
—The  Kei— The  Waterkloof  again— Blink  water 
and  other  posts — From  Beaufort  to  Port  Elizabeth 
— The  battalion  receives  an  ovatiou—Home— Re- 
distribution of  regiment — Aldershot — The  Queen 
visits  the  lines  of  the  91st— "  The  Queen's  Hut  "— 
Duke  of  Cambridge  compliments  the  regiment^ 
Second  visit  of  the  Queen — Berwick — Preston — 
Final  absorption  of  the  second  battalion. 

To  return  to  the  reserve  battalion.     During 
Oct.   and   Nov.    1842    desertions   had   taken 


place  among  the  young  soldiers  of  the  reserve 
battalion,  then  at  Cape  To\vn,  to  an  unusual 
extent.  At  length,  when  eighteen  soldiers  had 
deserted  in  less  than  six  weeks,  and  every 
night  was  adding  to  the  number.  Captain 
Bertie  Gordon  volunteered  his  services  to  the 
Major  commanding,  offering  to  set  off  on  the 
same  day  on  a  patrolling  expedition,  to  endea- 
vour to  apprehend  and  bring  the  deserters 
back.  Captain  Gordon  only  stipulated  to  be 
allowed  the  help  of  one  brother  officer  and  of 
a  Cape  Corps  soldier  as  an  interpreter,  with  a 
Colonial  Office  Order  addressed  to  all  field- 
coronets,  directing  them  to  give  him  such 
assistance,  in  the  way  of  furnishing  horses  for 
his  party  and  conveyances  for  his  prisoners, 
as  he  might  require.  Captain]  Gordon's  offer 
was  accepted. 

Captain  Gordon  had  not  the  slightest  trace 
or  information  of  the  track  of  a  single  deserter 
to  guide  his  course  over  the  wide  districts 
through  which  his  duty  might  lead  his  patrol. 
In  taking  leave  of  his  commanding  officer  be- 
fore riding  off.  Major  Ducat  said  to  him, — 
"  Gordon,  if  you  do  not  bring  them  back  we 
are  a  ruined  battalion."  The  patrol  was  absent 
from  headquarters  for  eight  days,  during 
which  Captain  Gordon  rode  over  600  miles ; 
and  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of 
Nov.,  his  tired  party  rode  into  the  bar- 
racks of  Cape  Town,  just  before  sunset,  after  a 
ride  of  80  miles  in  13  hours,  16  out  of  18 
deserters  had  been  already  lodged  in  the  regi- 
mental guard-room  as  the  result  of  his  exer- 
tions. Two  more  deserters,  hearing  that  Cap- 
tain Gordon  was  out,  had  come  in  of  their 
own  accord,  and  thus  all  were  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  The  desertions  in  the  reserve 
battalion  from  that  period  ceased. 

The  battalion  embarked  on  the  morning  of 
Feb.  22nd,  1842,  for  Algoa  Bay,  but  the 
ship  did  not  sail  tiU  the  27th,  anchoring  in 
Algoa  Bay  on  March  4th,  the  battalion  disem- 
barking at  Port  Elizabeth  on  the  5th.  On  the 
7th  the  reserve  battalion  set  out  for  Grahams- 
town,  which  it  reached  on  the  13th,  and  took 
up  quarters  at  Fort  England  with  the  1st  bat- 
talion of  the  regiment. 

In  the  beginning  of  Jan.  1844  the  reserve 
battalion  left  Grahamstown  for  Fort  Beaufort, 
which  became  its  headquarters  for  the  next 
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four  years,  detaclmients  being  constantly  sent 
out  to  occupy  the  many  posts  which  were 
established,  and  keep  the  turbulent  Kaffirs  iii 
check. 

In  the  early  part  of  1846  the  Kaffir  war  was 
commenced,  and  on  April  1 1th  the  headquarters 
of  the  reserve  battalion,  augmented  to  200 
rank  and  file  by  the  grenadier  company  of  the 
1st  battalion,  marched  from  Fort  Beaufort 
into  Kaffirland  with  the  division,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  Eichardson  of  the  7th  Dragoon 
Guards;  and,  on  the  14th,  the  detachment 
joined  Col.  Somerset's  division  near  the  Deb6 
Flats.  The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to 
chastise  the  Kaffirs  for  some  outrages  which 
they  had  committed  on  white  settlers, — one  of 
which  was  the  murder  of  a  German  missionary 
in  cold  blood,  in  open  day,  by  some  of  the 
people  of  the  chief  named  PAto. 

The  attack  on  the  Kaffirs  in  the  Amatola 
mountains  having  been  ordered  for  an  early 
hour  on  Aprd  16th,  and  the  rendezvous  having 
been  fixed  at  the  source  of  the  Amatola  Eiver, 
the  91st,  of  the  strength  already  given,  under 
command  of  Major  Campbell,  with  about 
an  equal  number  of  Hottentot  Burghers, 
crossed  the  Keiskamma  river,  and  ascended 
the  Amatola  valley.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  the  march  was  through  dense 
bush,  with  precipitous  and  craggy  mountains 
on  each  hand.  On  reaching  the  head  of  the 
vaUey  the  Kaffirs,  estimated  at  from  2000  to 
3000,  were  seen  on  the  surrounding  heights, 
closing  in  upon  the  force.  The  ascent  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous  was  by  a  narrow  rugged 
path,  with  rocks  and  bush  on  both  sides,  and, 
when  the  party  had  got  about  halfway  up  the 
hill,  it  was  attacked  on  each  flank,  and  was 
soon  exposed  to  a  cross-fire  from  three  sides  of 
a  square,  the  enemy  having  closed  on  the  rear. 
The  height  was  gained,  however,  and  the  party 
then  kept  its  ground  until  joined  by  Colonel 
Somerset  with  the  rest  of  the  force  shortly 
afterwards  ;  while  waiting  for  the  latter  the 
party  was  repeatedly  attacked.  In  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  service  the  91st  had  3  privates 
killed,  and  several  wounded,  3  severely. 

During  the  night  of  the  16th  a  division, 
under  Major  Gibsone  of  the  7th  Dragoon 
Guards,  which  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
baggage  at  Burns'  Hill,  was  attacked  and  the 


recklessly  brave  Captain  Bambrick  of  ihe  same 
regiment  killed. 

"  Major  Gibsone's  despatch  states  further — '  About 
seven  o'clock,  just  as  I  had  diminished  tlie  size  of  my 
camp,  we  were  attacked  by  a  considerable  body  of 
Kaffirs,  whom  we  beat  off  in  six  or  seven  minutes,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  \vith  the  loss  of  4  men  of  the  91st 
killed,  and  4  wounded. ' 

"  On  the  17th,  Major  Gibsone,  in  compliance  with 
Colonel  Somerset's  instnictions,  moved  from  Burns' 
HiU  at  half-past  ten  a.m.  From  the  number  of 
waggons  (125),  and  the  necessity  of  giving  a  support 
to  the  gims,  Jlajor  Gibsone  was  only  enabled  to  form 
a  front  and  rear  baggage-guard,  and  could  not  detach 
any  men  along  the  line  of  waggons.  After  proceeding 
about  a  mile,  shots  issued  from  a  kloof  by  the  side  of 
the  road ;  Lieut.  Stokes,  R.E.,  ran  the  gun  up  to  a 
point  some  300  yards  in  advance,  and  raked  the  kloof 
with  a  shell.  A\Tien  half  the  waggons  had  passed,  the 
Kaffirs  made  a  dash  upon  one  of  them,  firing  at  the 
drivers  and  some  oflicers'  servants,  who  were  obligeil 
to  fly;  then  took  out  the  oxen,  and  wheeled  the 
waggon  across  the  river.  An  overpowering  force  then 
rushed  down  from  the  hills  in  all  directions,  keeping 
up  an  incessant  fire,  which  was  returned  by  the  7th 
Dragoon  Guards  and  the  91st  with  great  spirit.  The 
gun  was  also  served  with  much  skill ;  but,  owing  to 
the  Kaffirs'  immense  superiority  lu  numbers,  Major 
Gibsone,  to  prevent  his  men  from  being  cut  off,  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Burn's  Hill,  where  he  again  put 
the  troops  in  position.  A  short  time  after  this,  a  com- 
pany of  the  91st,  under  Major  Scott,  advanced  in 
skirmishing  order,  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire ;  but  the 
waggons  completely  blocking  up  the  road,  the  troops 
were  obliged  to  make  a  detour^  and,  after  consider- 
able  difficulty,  succeeded  in  getting  the  ammunition- 
waggons  into  a  proper  line,  but  found  it  quite  imprac- 
ticable to  save  the  baggage  -  waggon*,  the  Kaffirs 
having  driven  away  the  oxen.  One  of  the  ammunition  - 
waggons  broke  doivn,  but  the  ammunition  was  removed 
to  another;  the  troops  then  fought  their  way,  inch  by 
inch,  to  the  Tyumie  camp,  where  they  were  met  by 
Colonel  Somerset's  division,  and  where  they  again 
encamped  for  the  night."* 

On  the  18th  the  camp,  with  captured  cattle, 
was  moved  to  Block  Drift ;  the  guard  on  the 
large  train  of  waggons  consisted  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  91st  regiment,  under  Captain 
Scott.  The  rear  of  the  retiring  column  was 
brought  up  by  Captain  Kawstorne  of  the  91st 
and  his  company,  assisted  by  Lieut.  Howard  of 
the  1st  battalion.  The  enemy  vigorously 
attacked  the  waggons  and  the  division  when- 
ever they  found  cover  from  the  dense  busli, 
which  extended  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tance to  Block  Drift.  Captain  Eawstome  was 
wounded  in  the  stomach  by  a  musket  ball, 
and  1  man  of  the  91st  was  killed  and  1  ffor 
tally  wounded. 

On  approaching  the  Tyuniie  river,  the  am- 
munition of  Captain  Eawstome's  company 
being  all  expended,  it  was  relieved  from  pro- 

»  Mrs  Ward's  Cape  and  the  Kaffirs,  p.  86. 
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tecting  the  rear  by  the  grenadier  company  of 
the  9ist.  The  waggons  crossed  the  river,  the 
drift  being  held  by  the  reserve  battalion  of 
the  91st  and  a  few  dismounted  dragoons,  the 
gims  of  the  royal  artiUery  firing  from  the 
higher  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Again  to  quote  Mrs  Ward — i 

"Thus,  scarcely  1500  men,  not  .all  regular  troops, 
encumbered  with  125  waggons,  made  their  way  into 
the  fastnesses  of  these  savages,  who  were  many  thou- 
sands in  number  ;  and  although  unable  to  follow  up 
the  enemy,  of  whom  they  killed  at  least  .300,  sue- 


head  of  cattle,  and  fintiUy  fought  their  way  to  the 
origin.al  ground  of  dispute. 

"Among  the  slain  was  afterwards  discovered  a 
soldier  of  the  91st,  who  had  probably  been  burned  to 
death  by  the  savages,  as  his  remains  were  found  bound 
to  the  pole  of  a  waggon,  and  horribly  defaced  bj 
fire." 

The  headquarters  of  the  reserve  battalion 
remained  at  Block  Drift  until  the  July  follow- 
ing. On  the  12th  of  May  it  was  attacked  by 
the  Kaffirs,  who  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss 
of  a  chief  and  60  men  killed;  the  91st  had 
1  man  mortally  wonndod.^ 


Crossing  the  Tyumie  or  Chnmie  Kiver. 

From  a  drawind  iy  Major  Ward,  91st. 

Lieut.  Dickson  of  the  reserve  battalion  of   Drift,  frequently  obtained  the  approbation  of 
st,  while  commanding  at  Trompeter's    Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  and  Lt.-Col.  Johnston 

foot  of  the  Amatola  mountains,  they  came  right  upon 
a  Kaffir  encampment,  and  had  hardly  time  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  ground  in  the  thick  underwood, 
when  they  found  to  their  horror  that  the  natives  had 
heard  their  footsteps,  as  the  latter  rushed  into  the 
thicket  in  aU  directions  to  look  for  the  intruders. 
Fortunately  a  porcupine  was  sighted,  and  the  Kaffirs 
evidently  satisfied,  returned  to  their  camp,  mutter- 
ing that  it  was  an  "Easterforke,"  Anglke  porcupine, 
that  had  alai-med  them.  Walsh  and  Reilly,  holding 
their  breath,  saw  the  Kaffirs  prepare  to  eat  their 
supper,  after  which  they  began  to  post  their  sentries  ! 
One  was  put  within  six  yards  of  the  gallant  fellows, 
who,  not  quite  discouraged,  still  kept  quiet.  The 
remaining  Kaffirs  rolled  themselves  up  in  their 
blankets,  and  went  to  sleep.  The  sentry  stood  for  a 
few  minutes, — looked  round,  then  sat  down  for  a  few 
more  minutes,  looked  round  again,  and  then  wrapped 
5  A 


'  "When  the  reserve  battalion  was  holding  Block 
Drift,  a  verj'  daring  act  was  performed  by  two  private 
soldiers  of  the  regiment.  A  despatch  arrived  for  the 
Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  escorted  by  18 
mounted  burghers,  with  a  request  from  the  command- 
ant at  Fort  Beaufort,  that  it  should  be  sent  on  as  soon 
ns  possible.  The  communication  between  Block 
Drift  and  Fort  Cox,  where  the  Governor  was,  was 
completely  cut  off ;  and  accordingly  volunteers  were 
called  for  to  carry  the  despatch.  Two  men  immedi- 
ately came  forward,  Robert  Welsh  and  Thomas  Reilly, 
and  to  them  the  despatch  was  entrusted.  They  left 
Block  Drift  shortly  after  dark,  and  proceeded  on  their 
perilous  journey — dressed  in  uniform  and  with  their 
mujkets.  All  went  well  for  the  first  six  miles,  al- 
t!iOBj?(  they  found  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
kafiirt  Suddenly,  on  entering  a  wooded  valley  at  the 
II. 
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for  his  great  zeal  and  activity;  and  on  the  21st 
of  May,  when  a  convoy  of  waggons,  proceed- 
ing from  Grahamstown  and  Fort  Peddie,  was 
attacked  and  captured  by  the  enemy  on  Trom- 
poter's  Hill,  the  gallant  conduct  of  Lt.  Dick- 
son, who  had  voluntarily  joined  the  escort, 
was  highly  commended  by  his  Excellency  the 
commander-in-chief,  in  general  orders.  In  re- 
ference to  this  incident,  Mrs  Ward  writes  as 
follows  : — 

"  On  this  occasion  Lieut.  Dickson,  91st  Regiment, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  assist  in  escorting  the  waggons 
a  certain  distance,  till  the  other  escort  was  met,  nobly 
volunteered  to  proceed  farther,  and  led  the  advance ; 
nor  did  he  retire  till  his  ammunition  was  expended. 
On  reaching  the  rear,  he  found  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  party  retreating,  by  the  advice  of  some  civi- 
lians, who  considered  the  defile  impassable  for  so  many 
waggons,  under  such  a  fire.  Lieut.  Dickson's  coolness, 
courage,  and  energy,  in  not  only  leading  the  men,  but 
literally  '  putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel '  of  a 
waggon,  to  clear  the  line,  were  spoken  of  by  all  as 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  His  horse,  and  that  of 
Ensign  Aitchison,  were  shot  under  their  riders." 

On  July  27th,  the  battalion  proceeded  with 
Colonel  Hare's  division  to  the  Amatola  moun- 
tains, and  was  present  in  the  different  opera- 
tions undertaken  against  the  Kaffirs  between 
tliat  time  and  the  end  of  December,  when  the 
battalion  returned  to  Block  Drift,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Fort  Beaufort,  where  it  remained 
stationary  until  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
against  the  Kaffirs  in  the  following  year. 

The  head-quarters  and  two  companies  en- 
tered Kaffirland  with  Col.  Campbell's  column, 
and  were  present  in  the  operations  undertaken 
in  tlie  Amatola  and  Tabindoda  mountains 
during  the  months  of  Sept.  and  Oct.^     As  a 


himself  in  his  blanket,  and  slept  peacefully  too. 
Walsh  and  Reilly,  as  may  be  imagined,  did  not  give 
hira  the  chance  of  waking,  but  made  oH*.  They  then 
made  a  wide  circuit,  and  after  numerous  escapes  from 
detection,  once  having  been  challenged  by  a  Kaffir 
sentinel  (who  was  not  asleep),  they  came  to  the  Keis- 
kama  river,  and  knowing  that  all  the  fords  were 
guarded  by  the  Kaffirs,  they  had  to  cross  by  swim- 
ming, finally  reaching  Fort  Cox  shortly  before  day- 
light. Here  their  dangers  were  not  over,  for  the  sen- 
tries, not  expecting  anything  but  Kaffirs,  treated 
them  to  some  rapid  file  firing.  Again  they  lay  down 
in  shelter  until  daybreak,  when,  being  recognised  as 
Britisli  s"Mi.  I  ,  fiM  y  uere  warmly  welcomed  and  deli- 
veri'-i   V      !  I     III   despatches.      Poor  W.alsh  was 

afti'iw,!  ;  i!  .  I  ,  :  ,  I.  t  ion,  and  Reilly  was  discharged 
with  11  |ii  ii^Mii  iiin  -Jl  years'  service,  though  it  is  to 
be  regn-tted  tliat  neither  received  at  the  time  any 
public  reward  of  their  gallant  night's  work,  which  in 
these  days  would  certainly  have  been  rewarded  with 
the  Victoria  Cross. 

'  Dnring  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  Block  Drift, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  when  this  post  was 
commanded  by  Lt. -Colonel  (then  Major)  CamplioU, 


result  of  these  operations  the  Kaffir  chief, 
SandiUi,  surrendered,  the  91st  having  had 
only  3  men  wounded.  Lt.-Col.  Campbell  and 
the  above  column  received  the  warmest  appro- 
bation of  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  George  Berkeley  in 
Orders  of  Dec.  17th,  1847,  at  the  close  of  the 
war. 

At  the  end  of  Oct.  the  two  companies  above 
mentioned,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Scott, 
marched  to  KLng-Williamstown  to  join  the 
force  about  to  proceed  to  the  Kei  river,  under 
the  commander-in-chief,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  George 
Berkeley.  They  were  attached  to  Col.  Somer- 
set's division,  and  served  therewith  until  the 
end  of  December,  when  peace  was  concluded, 
and  the  detachment  of  the  91st  returned  to 
Fort  Beaufort. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  more  details  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
91st  during  the  Kaffir  War  of  1846-47,  in 
which  it  was  prominently  employed.  Among 
those  who  were  honourably  mentioned  by  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland,  in  general  orders,  for  their 
conduct  in  defending  their  respective  posts 
when  attacked,  were  Lts.  Metcalfe  and  Thom, 
and  Sergeants  Snodgrass  and  Clark  of  the  91st. 

The  reserve  battalion  removed  from  Fort 
Beaufort  to  Grahamstown  in  Jan.  1848, 
nothing  of  note  occurring  until  the  month  of 
July.  In  that  month  two  companies  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Eawstorne  marched  from 
Grahamstown  to  Colesberg,  to  co-operate  with 
a  force  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Governor,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  against 
the  rebel  Boers  in  the  N.E.  district.  After  an 
arduous  and  protracted  march,  owing  to  the 
inclement  season,  and  swollen  state  of  the 
rivers,  the  companies  reached  the  Governor's 
camp  on  the  Orange  river,  on  August  24th. 
Detachments  under  Lt.  Owgan,  from  Fort 
Beaufort,  and  under  Ensign  Crampton,  from 
Fort  England,  here  joined,  so  that  the  strength 

he  took  up  a  position  on  the  top  of  the  school-house, 

rifle  ill  I  .in-!      r  III   11  were  employed  in  loading  his 

arms  1.  I  i  i.  i  :  ',  I 'mught  down  two  of  the  enemy 
sue,..  :.  :  I  .  I.  iiinintes.  When  a  third  fell 
dead,  II  -I  I  I  -I  iiM  irsrrve  battalion  91st  Regiment 
could  restruM  Imnsell'  no  longer;  forgetting  CoL 
Campbell's  rank  as  an  officer,  in  his  delight  at  his 
soldier,  the  man  slapped  his  command- 


ing officer  on  the  back  with  a  shout  o£  delight,  and 
the  exclamation,  "  Weell  done,  Sodger  !  "  Was  not 
such  a  compliment  worth  all  the  praise  of  an  elabo- 
rate despatch  ?— JVw  Cape  and  the  Kaffirs,^.  198. 
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of  the  party  of  the  91st  amounted  to  178 
officers  and  men. 

After  the  troops  had  crossed,  Captain  Raw- 
storne  remained  at  Bothas  Drift,  on  the  Orange 
river,  with  a  party  of  40  men  of  the  91st,  to 
guard  the  Drift,  and  keep  open  the  communi- 
cation with  the  colony.  The  remainder  of  the 
party,  furnished  hy  the  reserve  battalion,  under 
Lt.  Pennington,  proceeded  with  the  Governor's 
force  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  and  was  engaged 
in  a  most  severe  and  spiiited  skirmish  with 
the  enemy  at  Boem  Plaats  on  Aug.  29th, 
when  Ensign  Crampton,  Lt.  Owen,  and  5 
privates  were  wounded.  The  enemy  held  a 
very  strong  position,  occupying  a  series  of 
koppies  on  the  right  of  the  road,  from  which 
they  kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  against  which  the 
Rifle  Brigade  advanced,  supported  by  the  45th 
Regiment  and  artillery.  The  91st  remained 
with  the  guns  tiU  the  enemy  appeared  among 
the  ridges  on  the  left,  when  they  were  imme- 
diately ordered  to  fix  bayonets  and  charge, 
which  they  did  in  the  most  gallant  manner, 
causing  the  enemy  to  retreat  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  and  driving  them  from  every  suc- 
cessive hill  on  which  they  took  up  a  position, 
until  nightfall.  The  pursmt  was  continued 
with  untiring  energy,  and  severe  loss  to  the 
enemy.  Lt.  Pennington's  name  was  men- 
tioned by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  his 
despatch  as  commanding  on  that  occasion  a 
detachment  of  the  reserve  battalion  of  the 
91st,  which  shared  in  the  praise  bestowed  by 
His  Excellency  on  the  troops. 

The  companies  returned  to  Grahamstown  on 
the  15th  of  October,  and  from  this  date  the 
headquarters  of  the  battalion  remained  at  Fort 
England  andDrostdy's  Barracks,  Grahamstown, 
for  upwards  of  two  years,  sending  out  detach- 
ments to  perform  the  ordinary  outpost  duties 
of  the  frontier. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Kafiir  war,  at 
the  end  of  1850,  every  available  man  was  re- 
quired for  active  operations  in  the  field,  and 
the  reserve  battalion  of  the  91st  marched  en 
route  to  Fort  Hare  on  Dec.  12th.  On  the 
26th  a  small  detachment  of  the  regiment,  under 
Lt.  Mainwaring,  marched  from  Fort  Hare  to 
patrol  the  vicinity  of  the  "  military  villages,"'* 

*  Among  the  arr.-ingements  for  the  protection  of  the 
colony  a  force  was   organised  in   1848,   by  placing 


about  six  mUes  distant.  As  Kaffirs  were  ob- 
served to  be  assembling  in  force,  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Fort  Hare  was  sent  for;  on  the 
arrival  of  this,  the  patrol  proceeded  across 
the  country  to  the  Tyumie  (or  Chumie) 
ilissionary  Station,  where  it  halted  for  a  short 
time.  On  the  patrol  leaving  the  missionary 
station,  a  fire  was  opened  on  its  rear,  which 
was  kept  up  until  the  party  got  in  sight  of 
Fort  Hare,  when  a  company  was  sent  out  to 
assist. 

On  Dec.  29th  a  detachment,  of  the  91st,  led 
by  Colonel  Yarborough,  marched  towards  Fort 
Cox,  under  Colonel  Somerset,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  communication  with  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces,  who  was  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  and  of  throwing  in  a  supply  of  cattle 
for  the  troops.  When  nearing  the  Kamka  or 
YeUow- Woods  river,  the  Kaffirs  opened  a  heavy 
fire  upon  this  force,  when  two  companies  were 
thrown  out  in  extended  order,  and  advanced 
till  they  reached  the  base  of  the  hiU  which  sur- 
mounts the  Umnassie  (or  Peel's)  Valley,  where  a 
formidable  force  of  the  enemy  had  taken  up  a 
position  behind  rooks  which  skirt  the  summit 
of  the  hiU.  It  was  then  found  necessary  to 
retire,  the  Kaffirs  endeavouring  to  outflank  and 
cut  ofl^  the  retreat.  A  reinforcement  was  sent 
from  Fort  Hare  to  the  assistance  of  the  patrol, 
which  enabled  it  to  return  to  the  fort  after  a 
severe  struggle,  in  which  Lts.  Melvin  and 
Gordon,  and  20  men  were  killed,  and  Lt. 
Borthwick,  2  sergeants,  and  16  men  were 
wounded ;  2  of  the  latter  dying  of  their 
wounds. 

On  the  7th  of  January  1851,  Fort  Beau- 
fort, in  which  was  a  small  detachment  of  the 
91st,  under  Captain  Pennington,  was  attacked 
by  a  numerous  force  of  Kaffirs,  under  the 
Chief  Hermanes,  when  the  latter  was  kiUed  in 
the  square  of  the  fort. 

On  Feb.  24  th,  the  Kaffirs  in  force,  from 
5000  to  7000,  surrounded  Fort  Hare,  and 
endeavoured  to  capture  the  Fingoes'  cattle, 
but  were  repulsed  by  100  men  of  the  91st, 
Tmder  Ensign  Squirl. 

For  the  next  few  months  the  regiment  fur- 
nished frequent  detachments  for  the  perform- 

soldiers  discharged  from  various  regiments,  including 
the  91st,  on  certain  grants  of  land  in  British  Kaf- 
fraria,  and  thus  forming  military  villages. 
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ance  of  patrol  duty,  which  required  consider- 
able tact,  and  was  attended  with  considerable 
danger.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  June 
27th,  when  a  detachment  of  the  91st  was  with 
Colonel  Eyre's  division.  Ensign  Pickwick  and 
1  private  were  wounded.     ' 

On  the  24th  of  June,  a  detachment  of  180 
men  of  the  91st,  under  Major  Eorbes,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Amatola  mountains,  undei  com- 
Uiaud  of  Major-General  Somerset,  and  was 
engaged  with  the  enemy  on  the  26th,  27th, 
and  28th  of  June,  and  the  2nd  of  July.  A 
General  Order  was  issued  on  July  3rd,  in 
which  the  Commander-in-Chief  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  operations  were  crowned 
with  signal  success  and  the  complete  discom- 
fiture of  the  enemy;  2200  head  of  cattle  and 
50  horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  troops, 
wliile  the  enemy  were  driven  with  considerable 
loss  from  every  one  of  the  strong  and  almost 
insurmountable  passes  they  attempted  to 
defend. 

"  The  accuracy  and  energy,"  the  Order  says,  "  with 
which  Major-General  Somerset  carried  into  effect  with 
tlie  1st  division  [to  which  the  91st  Regiment  be- 
longed], the  part  assigned  to  him  in  the  complicated 
and  combined  movements,  deserve  the  Commander- 
in-Chief's  highest  praise.  His  column  sustained  the 
cliief  opposition  of  the  enemy,  principally  composed 
of  rebel  Hottentots,  who  resisted  our  troops  with  great 
det( 


Previous  to  this,  on  June  6th,  Captain 
Cahill  of  the  91st,  with  a  small  detachment, 
joined  a  patrol  under  Lt.-Col.  Michell,  which 
was  attacked  by  a  body  of  the  enemy  at  Fort 
Wiltshire.  It  joined  Colonel  M'Kinnon's 
division  on  the  Debe,  captured  a  number  of 
cattle  and  horses,  and  patroUed  Seyolo's 
country,  returning  to  Fort  Peddie  on  the 
12l!i. 

On  the  14th  of  June  the  enemy,  taking 
advantage  of  Major-General  Somerset's  absence 
fi-om  Fort  Hare,  assembled  thcii'  bands  in  the 
ueiglibnurhood,  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
oil'  the  Fingoe's  cattle.  Lt.-Coi.  Yarborough 
])romptly  despatched  all  the  Fingoes,  sup- 
])orted  by  160  men  of  the  91st,  imder  Lt. 
Mainwaring,  for  the  protection  of  the  herds. 
The  Fingoes  gallantly  attacked  the  Kaffirs, 
completely  routing  them,  killing  14  of  their 
number,  and  re-capturjug  the  T/holo  of  the 
cattle. 


On  the  8th  of  August  a  detachment  of  the 
91st,  under  Lt.  Eae,  proceeded  from  Fort 
Peddie  to  escort  cattle  and  waggons  to  Gentle- 
man's Bush,  and  after  handing  them  over  re- 
turned and  joined  a  patrol  under  Lt.-Col. 
Michell.  The  patrol  on  the  following  morn- 
ing marched  to  Kamnegana  Heights,  and  on 
arriving  there  lay  concealed  till  9  a.m.,  and 
afterwards  descending  to  reconnoitre  were 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  when  Major 
Wilmot's  life  was  saved  by  Sergeant  Ewen  Fer- 
guson of  the  91st.  The  patrol  retired,  and 
attacked  the  enemy  again  on  the  following 
morning,   returning   to   Fort   Peddie    on   the 

nth. 

From  October  13th  to  the  23rd  a  detachment 
of  the  91st,  consisting  of  318  of  all  ranks  under 
Lt.-Col.  Yarborough,  was  engaged  with  the 
enemy  in  a  series  of  combined  movements  at 
the  "Waterkloof,  as  also  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
November.  An  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
which  the  regiment  had  to  perform  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
"  Precis,"  transmitted  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  by  Major-General  Somerset,  who  com- 
manded the  expedition.  On  the  night  of  the 
13th  the  force  had  encamped  on  one  of  the 
spruits  of  the  Kaal  Hoek  river,  and  on  the 
14th  Major-General  Somerset  writes  : — 

"  Marched  at  1  a.m.  ;  very  thick  fog.  Gained  the 
ascent  above  Bush  Nek  by  5  a.m.  At  7  a.m.  moved 
to  the  bush  at  the  head  of  the  Waterkloof ;  observed 
the  enemy  in  force  along  the  whole  face  of  the  ridge. 
At  half-past  7  I  observed  Lt.-Col.  Fordyee's  brigade 
on  the  opposite  ridge  ;  moved  up  Lt.  Field's  guns,  and 
opened  on  the  enemy,  who  showed  at  the  head  of  the 
Blinkwater.  Ordered  Lt.-Col.  Michel's  brigade  for- 
ward, and  sent  a  squadron  of  Cape  Mounted  Riiles  and 


These  were  immediately  received  by  a  smart  fire  from 
the  enemy  at  several  points.  This  sharp  attack  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  position,  which  they  evacuated, 
and  retired  into  BUnkwater  and  Waterkloof.  The 
enemy  continued  to  show  themselves.  I  reinforced 
the  bkirmishers  with  two  companies  of  the  91st,  dis- 
mounted a  troop  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  and 
ordered  the  whole  to  push  through  the  ravine,  and  to 
communicate  with  Lt.-Col.  Fordyee's  brigade,  and  tc 
order  them  through.  This  movement  was  well  effected. 
In  the  meantime  the  enemy  continued  their  eflbrts  to 
annoy  us.  Having  brouglit  the  brigade  through,  and 
tlie  enemy  being  beaten,  and  all  the  troops  "having 
been  under  arms  from  1  A.M.,  I  retired  to  form  camp 
at  Mandell's  Farm,  leaving  one  squadron,  one 
battalion,  and  two  guns  of  the  Royal  Artillery  to  cover 
the  movement.  On  commencing  our  move  the  enemy 
came  out  in  force  and  opened  a  smart  fire,  following 
the  rear-guard.  The  enemy  were  driven  off.  The 
troops  encamped  at  Mandell's  at  5  o'clock,  after  being 
under  arms  for  eighteen  hours. " 
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So  in  all  the  operations  of  the  succeeding 
days,  in  and  around  the  almost  inaccessible 
Waterkloof,  the  91st,  to  judge  from  the  merest 
hints  in  Major-General  Somerset's  despatches, 
must  have  performed  important  services,  espe- 
cially when  acting  as  skirmishers.  The  fight- 
ing continued  almost  without  intermission  up 
to  the  7th  of  November,  the  loss  to  the  regiment 
being  1  private  killed,  and  Ensign  Eicketts 
and  8  privates  wounded ;  the  ensign  afterwards 
died  of  his  wound,  and  was  buried  in  the 
little  group  of  graves  at  Post  Eetief. 

The  next  operations  in  which  the  91st  seems 
to  have  been  engaged  was  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, when  Lt.  Mackenzie  and  a  smaU  detachment 
joined  a  patrol  under  Major  Wilmot,  which 
proceeded  from  Fort  Peddie  to  the  Goga,  where 
it  arrived  at  daylight  on  the  following  morning. 
The  patrol  lay  concealed  in  the  bush  until  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  January  1852,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  Kamnegana,  scouring  the 
Viush  and  destroying  a  number  of  huts.  On 
entering  a  path  lined  on  both  sides  with  huts 
the  patrol  commenced  to  destroy  them,  and 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Kaffirs,  who 
commenced  a  heavy  fire  on  its  advance,  when 
Major  Wilmot  was  killed  by  a  musket  baU  fired 
from  one  of  the  huts.  Lt.  Mackenzie  imme- 
diately assumed  command  of  the  patrol,  which 
was  between  three  camps  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  retreat 
to  Fort  Peddie,  carrying  IMajor  Wilmot's  body 
with  him. 

On  the  26th  of  Jan.  a  detachment  of  416 
of  all  ranks  of  the  91st  under  Lt.-Col.  Yar- 
borough  marched  from  Fort  Hare,  and  was 
employed  in  destroying  the  enemy's  crops  on 
the  Amatola  mountains  and  Tj'umie  until  the 
end  of  Feb.,  when  it  proceeded  to  Haddon. 
On  the  4th  of  March  the  force  proceeded  to  the 
Waterkloof,  and  was  engaged  in  a  combined 
movement  ^  against  the  Kaffirs  from  daylight 
on  that  morning  untU  evening,  the  casualties 
to  the  regiment  being  1  sergeant  and  3  privates 
killed,  and  Lt.-CoL  Yarborough,  Ensign  Hib- 
bert,  3  sergeants,  and  12  privates  wounded, 
1  of  the  sergeants  and  1  private  nltimately 
dying  of  their  wounds.^     Sir  Harry  Smith  in 

»  See  vol.  ii.  p.  599. 

'  When  the  force  was  retiring  in  the  direction  of 
their  camp,  each  regiment  covered  by  a  company  in 


writing  to  Earl  Grey  said,  "  Lt.-Col.  Yar- 
borough of  the  91st  is  a  steady  officer,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  on  the  day  he  was 
wounded ; "  and  in  reference  to  this  occasion 
a  Division  Order,  dated  March  5th,  was  issued 
by  Major-Genaral  Somerset,  from  which  tlio 
following  is  an  extract : — 

"  The  movement  was  most  ably  and  gallantly  con- 
ducted by  Lt.-Col.  Yarborough He  attri- 
butes the  comparatively  small  loss  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  enemy  was  charged,  checked,  and  driven 
back  when  pressing  on  in  great  force,  although  with 
every  advantage  of  ground." 

We  may  mention  here  that  on  board  the 
"  Birkenhead  "  when  she  was  wrecked  on  the 
morning  of  Feb.  26,  1852,^  were  Captain 
Wright  and  41  privates  of  the  91st. 

On  the  10th  of  March  a  force  of  375  of  all 
ranks  of  the  91st,  under  Major  Forbes,  was 
again  engaged  at  the  Waterkloof  in  a  combined 
movement,'  in  which  1 1  rank  and  file  of  the 
regiment  were  wounded.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief,  in  writing  of  these  operations,  said : — 


L'r"ii:i'i  i-n.ivl-  11-  1 1,  It  \\,i-  .'x  iil-;it  that  the  enemy 

II,-  .    :.   ■  "    i      I  ;<  I  Colonel  Napier 

:i,  I  'i  |!i.  I  :;.  !■!■  '..  i<  lit,  imder  Major 
Fni^"-,  111  a  ii'-i;i"ii  tLi  iL.i:i  11.  This  was  most 
etlectually  done  after  a  short  light,  and  Colonel  Napier 
gained  and  maintained  his  position." 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  battalion,  under 
Major  Forbes,  proceeded  from  Blinkwater  en 
route  to  Thorn  river  with  Colonel  Napier's 
division,  patrolling  the  country,  capturing  the 
enemy's  cattle,  and  destroying  the  crops.  The 
following  extracts  from  a  report  of  Colonel 
Napier,    dated    "  Camp,   Quantie    Eiver,   Sth 


skirmishing  order,  that  of  the  91st  was  under  I,t. 
Bond.  This  officer  was  very  short-sighted,  and  l>y 
some  means  or  other  was  separated  from  his  men, 
and  was  nearer  the  enemy  than  his  skirmishers. 
Suddenly  he  was  attacked  by  two  Kaffirs,  armed,  one 
of  whom  seized  him  by  the  coat.  At  that  time 
men  wearing  only  side  arms  were  always  told  olf 
to  carry  stretchers  for  the  wounded,  One  of  these 
men,  John  Sharkie  by  name,  suddenly  saw  Lt.  Bond 
in  the  clutches  of  the  savages.  He  rushed  up,  struck 
one  of  them  on  the  head  with  his  stretcher,  killed  him 
dead,  and  drawing  a  butcher's  knife  which  he  carried 
in  a  sheath,  plunged  it  into  the  throat  of  the  other. 
Lt.  Bond,  who  then  realised  the  extent  of  his  escape, 
coolly  adjusted  his  eyeglass,  which  he  .always  carried, 
looked  steadily  at  Sharkie,  then  at  the  Kaffirs,  and 
said,  "  By  God,  Sharkie,  you're  a  devilish  plucky 
fellow;  I  wiU  see  you  are  properly  rewarded  for  vent 
bravery ;  "  and  he  kept  his  word. 

=■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  604. 

8  Ibid.  p.  599. 
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April  1852,"  gives  some  details  of  the  work 
done  by  the  force,  of  which  the  91st  formed 
part  :— 

"  I  marched  from  the  camp  at  the  Thomas  river  at 
9  A.M.  on  tlie  5th  instant,  and  encamped  at  the 
Qaantie  river  at  4  p.m.  Next  morning  1  sent  Captain 
Tylden's  force,  the  whole  of  the  mounted  Burghers 
end  Fingoes,  before  daylight  to  scour  the  country 
between  the  Thon:is  river  and  the  Kci,  while  I  fol- 


lowed in  support  with  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  60  of 
the  74th  regiment,  200  of  the  91st  regiment,  and  the 
Kat  River  levy,  leaving  Captain  Robinson,  R.A., 
with  the  gun  and  100  of  the  line  to  take  charge  of  the 
camp.  At  noon  1  perceived  Caiitaiu  Tylden  on  a  hill 
to  my  front,  and  the  Burghers  on  another  to  my  left, 
who  made  a  signal  (previously  agreed  upon)  that  they 
saw  cattle  and  wanted  supjport." 

The   cattle,   however,   were   too   far  off  to 
attempt  to  capture  them  that  afteruoun,  and 
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To  the  memory  of 
Colonel  Edwd  W:C:%igtit  C:B 

lale  91^.1  Highlanders 
and  Deputy  Inspector  of  ReserveForces 
who  died  20'^  Augiistl8ZlAged5Z 
CapiWiglitwas  the  senior  surviving  Officer 
of  the  Troops  embarlcedinHerMajeslysShip 
"Biikenliead" wrecked  off  ihe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  26.Feby:i852:Forhls  disliiiguislied 
service  on  lliis  occasion  lie  was  promoted  to  llie 
rank  of  Major  and  awarded  a  good  service  pension 
He  was  also  engaged  in  the  KafiirWarsofi846-f7  and 
1852  53  Ibrwiiiclilie  was  siranied  lie  medal  and  prouioied 
for  service  in  the  Field  to  therankof  Lt.  Colonel: 
This  Tablet  is  erected  byliis  Brother  Officers 
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i  Tablet  erected  in  Chelsea  Hospital. 


the  infantry  remained  on  the  heights.  The 
attack  was  resumed  next  day,  when  the  Kaffirs 
were  made  to  retreat,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  goats  were  captured. 

"The  infantry,    under   Major  Forbes,   91st  regi- 
ment,"  the  report  states,    "were  not  engaged  with 


the  enemy ;  but,  from  the  judicious  position  tlie 
Major  took  up,  were  of  great  use  in  preventing  the 
cattle  escaping  from  Captain  Tylden." 

The  battalion  returned  to  Blinkwater  on 
the  IGth  of  May.  During  the  greater  part  of 
July   operations  were  carried  on  against  the 
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enemy  ia  the  "Waterkloof  region,  in  which  a 
detachment  of  the  91st  formed  a  part  of  the 
force  engaged.  It  was  probably  during  these 
operations  that  an  attack  by  a  body  of  rebels 
upon  Eland's  Post  was  gallantly  repulsed  by  a 
small  detachment  of  the  91st  stationed  there 
under  Captain  "Wright  (the  survivor  of  the 
"  Birkenhead.")  The  enemy  appeared  in  con- 
siderable force,  and  manoeuvred  with  aU  the 
skill  of  disciplined  troops,  extending,  advanc- 
ing, and  retiring  by  sound  of  bugle.  After 
endeavouring,  almost  successfully,  to  draw 
the  little  garrison  into  an  ambuscade,  they 
sounded  the  "  close "  and  the  "  advance," 
and  moved  on  to  the  fort.  Captain  Wright, 
with  only  23  men  of  the  91st,  then  marched 
out  to  meet  them,  and,  being  joined  by  a 
party  of  the  Kat  Eiver  levy,  drove  them  off 
with  loss. 

On  the  30th  of  July  the  battalion  marched 
from  Blinkwater,  under  Major  Forbes,  on  an 
expedition  which  lasted  during  a  great  part  of 
August,  across  the  Kei,  to  capture  cattle  from 
the  chief  Kreli.  The  expedition  was  very  suc- 
cessful, having  captured  many  thousand  head 
of  cattle. 

On  the  14th  of  September  the  battalion, 
under  Major  Forbes,  marched  from  Blinkwater 
to  unite  with  a  force  under  His  Excellency 
General  Cathcart  to  expell  the  Kaffirs  and 
rebel  Hottentots  from  the  Waterkloof  The 
troops  having  been  concentrated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Waterkloof,  were  so  posted  as 
to  command  every  accessible  outlet  from  the 
scene  of  the  intended  operations,  which  con- 
sisted of  an  irregular  hoUow  of  several  miles  in 
extent,  nearly  surrounded  by  precipitous 
mountains,  the  bases  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  basin,  were 
densely  wooded.  The  arduous  nature  of  the 
duty  imposed  upon  the  troops  of  dislodging 
such  an  enemy  from  such  a  position  may  thus 
be  faintly  imagined.  Fom'  companies  of  the 
91st  and  Cape  Mounted  Eifles  were  posted  on 
j  the  northern  heights  of  the  Waterkloof,  while 
another  detachment  of  the  regiment  and  some 
irregulars  from  BUnkwater  were  to  move  up 
the  Fuller's  Hoek  ridge ;  other  troops  were 
judiciously  posted  all  around  the  central  position 
of  the  enemy.  The  dispositions  having  been 
completed,  the  several  columns  moved  upon 


the  fastnesses  they  were  to  clear  at  daylight  on 
the  15th. 

"  The  operations  of  that  and  the  following  day,"  to 
quote  General  Cathcart's  order,  "  were  conducted  with 
unabated  vigour  and  great  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  in  command.  The  troops  bivouacked  each 
night  on  the  ground  of  their  operations,  and  pursued 
on  the  following  day,  with  an  alacrity  which  cannot  be 


too  highly  commended,  the  arduous  task  of  searching 
for  and  clearing  the  forest  and  krantzes  of  the  enemy. 
These   appeared  to  be  panic-stricken,   offering  little 


resistance,  but  endeavouring  to  conceal  themselves  i 
the  caverns  and  crevices  of  the  wooded  hiUs,  where 
many  of  them  were  killed.  The  results  of  the  three 
days'  operations  have  been,  the  evacuation  of  the 
Waterkloof  and  other  fastnesses  by  the  Tambookie 
chief  Quashe  and  the  Gaika  chief  Macomo  and  his 
adherents,  and  the  expulsion  and  destruction  of  the 
Hottentot  marauders." 

Among  those  specially  mentioned  by  the 
Commander-in-chief  was  Major  Forbes  of  the 
91st. 

The  battalion  returned  to  Blinkwater  on 
the  20th  of  September,  where  it  stayed  till  the 
29th,  when  it  proceeded  to  Fort  Fordyce, 
sending  out  detachments  to  the  Waterkloof, 
Port  Eetief,  and  various  other  posts.  The 
headquarters  of  the  battalion  remained  at  Fort 
Fordyce  till  the  10th  of  November  1853, 
when  it  marched  to  garrison  Fort  Beaufort, 
where  it  remained  till  July  1855,  sending 
out  detachments  regidarly  to  occupy  various 
frontier  posts. 

On  July  6th  1855  the  battahon  marched, 
under  command  of  Major  Wright,  from  Fort 
Beaufort  en  route  for  embarkation  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  having  been  ordered  home,  after  a 
stay  of  thirteen  years  in  the  colony.  Previous 
to  its  march,  the  Commander  of  the  forces  issued 
a  General  Order  highly  complimentary  to  the 
battalion ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Beaufort 
presented  an  address  to  the  officers  and  men, 
which  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  regiment  during  the  Kaffir  wars. 

In  marching  through  Grahamstown  the 
battalion  received  a  perfect  ovation  from  the 
inhabitants  and  from  the  other  regiments 
stationed  there.  About  the  middle  of  the  pass 
which  leads  out  of  the  town  a  sumptuous 
luncheon  had  been  prepared  for  officers  and 
men  by  the  inhabitants ;  before  partaking  of 
wliich,  however,  the  regiment  was  presented 
with  an  address,  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants, 
expressive  of  their  high  regard  and  admiration 
for  the  officers  and  men  of  the  91st. 

A  very  large  U'lmber  must  have  rcmaineo 
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beUind  as  settlers,  as  the  battalion,  when  it 
embarked  at  Port  Elizabeth  on  the  30th  of  July, 
numbered  only  5  captains,  7  lieutenants,  4 
staff,  21  sergeants,  14  corporals,  9  drummers, 
and  340  privates.  Nothing  of  importance 
occurred  during  the  voyage,  the  battalion 
disembarking  at  Chatham  on  the  29th  of 
September. 

On  the  10th  of  Nov.,  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  Horse-Guards,  directing  a  redistribu- 
tion of  the  regiment  into  6  service  and  6 
d^pot  companies,  each  of 


Bertie  Ed- 
From  a  Pliotuj^Taph. 

besides  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
the  term  "  reserve  battalion"  being  thence- 
forth discontinued,  though,  practically,  the 
battalion  seems  to  have  lasted  till  1857,  when 
the  d^pot  companies  of  the  two  battalions 
were  incorporated.  We  shall  briefly  carry  the 
history  of  this  battalion  up  to  that  time. 

On  the  4th  of  April  1856,  the  depot  com- 
panies, as  the  reserve  battalion  was  now  called, 
left  Chatham  for  Aldershot,  under  command 
of  Lt.-Col.  Gordon,  and  took  up  their  quarters 
in  the  North  Camp  (Letter  M). 


On  the  19th  and  20th  of  April  the  troops 
in  camp,  including  the  91st,  were  reviewed  by 
Her  Majesty,  and  on  July  the  ICth  the  Queeu 
visited  the  lines  of  the  91st.     The  royal  car. 
riage  stopped  in  the  centre  of  the  91st  lines, 
where  Her  Majesty  alighted,  and  entered  one 
of  the  soldiers'  huts.    The  Queen  walked  quite 
through  the  hut,  and  asked  questions  of  Lt.-Col. 
Gordon,  and  made  observations  indicating  Her 
Majesty's  Gracious  satisfaction.     After  leaving 
this  hut,  which  belonged  to  No.  2  company 
rank  and  file,  i  (Capt.  Lane's),  the  Queen  signified  her  desire  to 
see  the  soldiers' cook-house,  which  .she 
entered,  expressing  her  praise  of  its 
cleanliness  and  order,  and  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  soup.    The  Queen  theu 
re-entered  her  carriage  and  proceeded 
it  a   foot    pace    through    the   other 
portions  of  the  lines,  Lt.-Col.  Gordon 
walking  by  the  side  of  Her  Majesty, 
ind  pointing  out  various  other  ex- 
■llent    arrangements.       After    tlie 
iioen    had    departed    the    soldiers 
lilted  the  hut  which  had  received 
the  royal  visit,  and  surveyed  it  with 
I  sort  of  wondering  and  reverential 
interest. 

The  following  inscriptions  were 
ifterwards  placed  on  the  doors  at 
ich  end  of  the  hut  (No.  6  hut, 
M  lines.  North  Camp),  which  had 
been  honoured  by  Her  Majesty's 
visit.     On  the  front  door: — 

"  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  the  Princess  Alice, 
visited  the  lines  of  Her  Majesty's  faithful 
soldiers  of  the  91st  Argyll  Regiment,  and 
deigned  to  enter  this  hut.  16th  June 
1856." 


On  the  door  in  the  private  street : — • 

"  Henceforth  this  hut  shall  be  a  sacred  place, 
And  its  rude  floor  an  altar,  for  'twas  trod 
By  footsteps  which  her  soldiers  fain  would  trace,— 

Pressed  as  if  the  rude  planking  were  a  sod. 
By  England's  monarch  ;  none  these  marks  efl'acp, 
They  tell  of  Queenly  trust,  and  loyalty  approved 
of  God." 
Orders  were  afterwards  issued  to  the  troops 
in  camp  at  Aldershot,  by  direction  of  H.E.H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  calling  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which   the   lines  of  the   91st 
camp  were  kept,  and  desiring  that  the  same 
order  and  the  same  oflbrts  to  procure  orcn|>a- 
tion  and  arausomont  for  the  soldiers  mioh".  bo 
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made  Ijy  the  other  regiments.  The  strictest 
orders  were  also  issued  to  the  barrack  depart- 
ment to  maintain  the  inscription  on  the 
"  Queen's  Hut,"  as  it  is  called. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  t]ie  lieutenant-general 
commanding  made  an  unexpected  visit  of  in- 
spection of  the  lines  of  the  regiment.  Lt. -Gene- 
ral KnoUys  expressed  himself  satisfied  in  the 
highest  degree  with  the  order  of  the  lines, 
and  with  the  companies'  huts,  as  also  with  the 
works  completed  by  the  ddpot  to  give  amuse- 
ment to  the  men. 

On  the  same  day  Lt.-Col.  Gordon  received 
orders  to  be  ready  to  proceed  to  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  early  on  the  following  morning,  and  on 
the  same  evening  the  Queen,  without  warn- 
ing, again  passed  do^vn  through  the  lines  of 
the  91st,  the  royal  carriage  stopping  opposite 
the  door  of  the  hut  previously  visited  by  Her 
Majesty,  who  read  the  inscription  which  had 
been  placed  over  the  door. 

On  the  morning  of  July  8th  the  companies 
of  the  91st  left  Aldershot  by  train  for  Ber- 
wick, stopping  at  Peterborough  and  York,  and 
reaching  Berwick  on  the  10th. 

On  Jan.  20th,  1857,  Lt. -General  Sir  Harry 
Smith  inspected  the  depot  companies,  and  ad- 
dressed Lt.-Col.  Gordon  and  the  battalion  in  a 
speech  which  was  highly  complimentary,  after- 
wards assuring  Lt.-Col.  Gordon  in  a  private 
note,  that  liis  words  of  praise  "  were  as  fully 
merited  as  they  were  freely  bestowed." 

The  d^pot  companies  remained  in  Berwick 
till  the  3rd  of  March,  when  they  proceeded  by 
train  to  Preston,  almost  the  entire  population 
of  Berwick  accompanying  the  depot  to  the 
railway  station.  The  Mayor  and  Sheriff  had 
previously  expressed  to  Lt.-Col.  Eawstorne  the 
general  respect  with  which  the  conduct  of  all 
ranks  had  inspired  the  citizens,  and  the  general 
regret  which  was  felt  at  the  removal  of  the 
91st.  At  Preston,  on  the  30th  of  March  1857, 
the  remains  of  the  depot  companies  were  incor- 
porated with  the  d^pot  battalion  at  Preston,  com- 
manded by  Lt.-Col.  Smith,  C.B.,  while  under 
the  command  of  Brevet  Lt.-Col.  Eawstorne. 

Thus  ends  the  somewhat  chequered  history 
of  the  reserve  battalion  of  the  91st;  and  now 
we  shall  return  to  the  point  at  which  we  left 
off  the  history  of  the  1st  battalion  of  the 
regiment. 


1857-1874. 


The  first  battalion — Gosport — Dover — The  regiment 
deprived  of  its  b,ii,'piiX'S— The  iioitliern  district — 

Belfast— Exrr-ll.n!'...,,. III.'  ..I  '  !,r  ,. -ii,,ri,t— Ennis- 
killen  — DuLlii.      '  i      ,  intc-ers  to 

Crimean  reginii  111  li'        '     ■■    ■      Tii     I'irteus — 

Useful  works  nf  ■',     H   i    -^ '     ,.  „,   c, v_Major 

Gordon  themoviiu  -:ii .;      !  m  ::',\ nt   it  Salamis 

BayandPentelin,^  'l;.  ,i,iii:,-n,-.ni  -t.n '-d- Worhs 
executed  at  tin/  I'luu,  'i\  tltr  rr-iiin'iit  — New 
system  of  promntiMn  —  1  ii-r.,V(i  v  nf  ilir  "M  Waterloo 
RoU— Old  Colours— HiKliliind  dn-ss  and  designa- 
tion restored — Home — The  Queen's  attentions — Col. 
Gordon's  retu-ement — He  is  succeeded  by  Lt.-Col. 
Sprot — His  energy  and  eHicieiiry — Marriage  of  the 
Princess  Louise — The  Ol^i  :  \.'i  _  i.u  i  nf  honour 
— The  presents  from  tin'  -  i  i  I    n — Aider- 

shot — Inverary  Castle — Ti     ''  ^nf  appro- 

bation—  The  change  of  il  -.jii.ii  i -n  llt^^-imental 
Museum— The  Tontine  Snull-Iiox,  &c. 

We  left  the  1st  battalion  at  Gosport  in  Jlay 
1848,  and  on  Oct.  the  13th  of  the  same  year 
Lt.Col.  Lindsay  retired  from  the  service,  when 
the  command  of  the  battalion  devolved  upon 
Lt.-Col.  Yarborough.  The  regiment  remained 
at  Gosport  tiU  April  1850,  during  which  time 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  to  record. 

The  91st  proceeded  to  Dover  in  three  divi- 
sions, on  the  4th,  6th,  and  9th  of  April; 
headquarters,  under  the  command  of  Lt.-Col. 
Campbell,  occupying  the  Heights'  Barracks, 
other  companies  being  located  in  the  Castle. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  at  Dover 
it  was  inspected  by  Major-General  G.  Brown, 
C.B.,  K.H.,  Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces, 
who,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  ordered  the 
immediate  abolition  of  the  bagpipes,  which 
had  been  fondly  clung  to  as  the  last  relic  that 
remained  of  the  origin,  the  history,  and  the 
nationality  of  the  corps.  To  the  unofficial  mind 
this  must  appear  an  exceedingly  harsh,  and 
quite  uncalled  for  measure,  though,  as  wUl  be 
seen,  ample  amends  was  in  the  end  made  to  the 
regiment  for  this  "  unkindest  cut  of  all."  In 
the  meantime  the  91st  lost  its  bagpipers. 

The  91st  did  not  stay  long  at  Dover;  having 
received  orders  to  move  to  the  northern  dis- 
trict, it  proceeded  by  detachments,  in  the  end 
of  Dec.  1850  and  beginning  of  Jan.  1851,  to 
Preston,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  moving 
about  among  these  three  towns  for  the  next 
few  months,  the  grenadier  company,  under 
Captain  Bayly,  being  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
After  about  six  months'  duty  in  the  northern 
5  B 
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district,  the  regiment  proceeded  to  Fleetwood, 
and  embarked  in  detachments  on  the  22nd 
and  24th  of  July  for  Belfast,  whence  a  draft 
of  1  sergeant  and  60  rank  and  file,  under  Cap- 
tain Wright,  proceeded  to  Cork  on  the  26th 
Dec,  and  emharked  on  board  the  ill-fated 
"Birkenhead,"  on  Jan.  7th,  1852,  to  join  the 
the  reserve  battalion  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  stay  of  the  regiment  in  Belfast  was  com- 
paratively short ;  but  during  that  time  officers 
and  men  won  the  respect  and  attachment  of  the 
inhabitants  for  their  excellent  behaviour,  their 


Francis  Glencair: 
I  Phutogiaph. 

kindliness,  and  their  liberality  to  charitable 
institutions.  On  the  occasion  of  the  regi- 
ment's leaving  Belfast,  an  address,  signed  by 
the  Mayor,  the  Earl  of  Belfast,  and  about  200 
of  the  leading  citizens,  was  presented  to  Lt.- 
Col.  Campbell  and  the  other  officers,  expres- 
sive of  their  gratitude  and  esteem  for  the  "high- 
toned  gentlemanly  conduct"  of  the  officers,  and 
the  soldierlike  and  exemplary  conduct  of  the 
men. 

Between  the  26th  of  April  and  the  3rd  of 
May  tlie  regiment  marched  in  detachments  to 


Enniskillen,  where  it  was  next  to  be  stationed. 
On  several  occasions,  during  its  stay  at  Ennis- 
killen, the  91st  had  to  perform  the  delicate, 
and  not  very  agreeable  duty  of  aiding  the  civil 
power  to  maintain  order  at  elections  as  well  as 
on  other  occasions.  This  duty  the  regiment 
always  performed  with  admirable  promptness, 
great  tact,  and  excellent  effect. 

The  91st  remained  at  Euniskillen  until  the 
month  of  March  1853,  when,  between  the  19th 
and  30tli  of  that  month,  it  marched  in  detach- 
ments to  Dublin,  and  was  there  quartered  in 
Richmond  Barracks.  The  Slst  was, 
of  course,  regularly  inspected  while 
in  Ireland,  the  reports  of  the  in- 
specting officers  being  invariably  of 
the  most  favourable  kind. 

After  a  year's  stay  in  Dublin  the 
91st  left  that  city  by  railway,  in 
detachments,  for  Cork,  and  out- 
stations,  between  the  25th  of  April 
and  the  1st  of  May  1854,  detach- 
ments being  sent  from  headquarters 
to  Spike  Island,  Haulbowline  Island, 
and  Carlisle  Fort.  The  regiment 
although  as  a  body  it  did  not  take 
part  in  the  Crimean  war,  liberally 
furnished  volunteers  to  the  three 
Highland  regiments  that  bore  so  dis- 
tinguished a  part  in  that  contest,  and 
also  to  the  50th  Eegiment.  In  this 
way  it  parted  with  about  250  of  its 
best  men. 

On  the  23rd  of  June  Lt.-Col. 
J.  F.  G.  Campbell  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel' 

The  91st  made  but  a  short  stay 
at  Cork,  as  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber it  embarked,  under  command 
of  Col.  Campbell,  on  board  H.M.S.  "  Saint 
George,"  en  route  for  Malta,  and  this  heavy 
old-fashioned  three-decker  did  not  cast  anchor 
in  the  harbour  of  Valetta  tiU  Jan.  11th  1855. 
Besides  26  officers  and  staff,  the  strength  of 
the  regiment,  as  it  landed  at  jNIalta,  was  649 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  39 
women,  and  51  children. 

After  a  stay  of  about  two  months  at  Malta 
the  91st  embarked  on  the  20th  of  March  for 

"  On   Nov.    12,    1860,    Colonel   Campbell   became 
Major-General. 
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the  Piraeus,  in  Greece,  which  it  reached  on  the 
23rd.  The  regiment  took  up  its  quarters  in 
the  miserable  warehouses  that  formed  the 
barracks  of  the  British  soldiery.  Colonel 
Straubenzee  of  the  3rd  Eegiment  handed  over 
the  command  of  the  British  Force  in  Greece  to 
Colonel  Campbell,  who  also  retained  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment ;  but  he  was  ordered  by 
the  general  comraanding-in-chief  to  hand  it  over, 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  to  Major  Bertie  Gordon. 

The  91st  was  located  in  Greece  for  about 
two  years,  during  which  time  it  was  engaged 
in  operations  which  were  of  the  highest  benefit, 
not  only  to  the  men,  but  also  to  the  district  in 
which  they  were  stationed.  "We  regret  that  space 
prevents  us  from  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  regiment  ren- 
dered itself  useful,  and  staved  off  the  enmd 
and  consequent  demoralisation  which  always 
attend  the  idle  soldier.  The  presiding  genius 
of  the  regiment  during  its  stay  in  Greece,  and, 
indeed,  during  the  whole  time  that  he  had 
any  important  connection  with  it,  was  Major 
Bertie  Gordon. 

The  relations  of  the  91st  with  the  French 
force  stationed  in  Greece,  officers  and  men, 
were  particularly  cordial,  both  as  regards  work 
and  enjoyment. 

The  accommodations  allotted  to  the  regiment 
were  very  defective  in  every  detail  that  is 
deemed  necessary  for  the  permanent  barrack 
occupation  of  British  soldiers,  while,  owing  to 
a  peculiar  arrangement  with  the  commissariat 
department,  the  evil  could  not  be  remedied. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  the  thoughtfid  ingenuity  of 
Major  Gordon  tliat  discerned  a  happy  remedy 
for  the  evil,  by  selecting  a  spot  at  Salamis  Bay, 
about  three  miles  from  the  Pirajus,  on  a  slope 
close  to  the  sea,  for  the  construction  of  a  camp 
in  which  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  might 
take  up  its  quarters,  and  thus  remedy  to  some 
extent  the  stinted  accommodation  provided  in 
the  town.  To  this  place  the  grenadiers  and 
No.  1  company  marched  on  the  4th  of  April, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Gordon,  who 
commenced  at  once  a  system  of  road-making, 
throwing  up  field-works,  the  construction  of  a 
small  landing  place,  and  other  works,  which 
employed  and  interested  both  officers  and 
men;  thus  the  little  camp  soon  became  a  cheer- 
ful and  accessible  spot.     The  only  difficidty 


that  they  had  to  encounter  was  the  want  of 
tools,  of  which  the  supply  from  headquarters 
was  very  stinted  indeed ;  it  consisted  of  three 
spades  and  three  pickaxes.  But  by  dint  of 
persistent  applications,  Major  Gordon  obtained 
an  additional  supply  from  the  Greek  authori- 
ties. An  ancient  well,  which  may  have  watered 
part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  and  furnished  excellent  water. 

To  this  delightful  little  encampment  de- 
tachments were  sent  in  rotation  at  intervals 
during  the  stay  of  the  regiment  in  the  Piraus ; 
and  it  was  no  doubt  greatly  owing  to  this  and 
to  the  other  exertions  of  Major  Gordon  for 
the  good  of  his  men,  that  the  regiment  was  in 
such  excellent  condition,  notwithstanding  its 
miserable  quarters  in  the  town. 

Another  excellent  service  of  Major  Gordon, 
one  which  both  benefited  the  health  of  the 
men  and  trained  them  to  the  practical  duties 
of  the  soldier,  was  to  take  a  detachment  occa- 
sionally to  a  considerable  distance  from  camp 
where  it  bivouacked  as  best  it  could,  and  some- 
times slept  out  all  night  on  extemporised 
couches  of  heath  and  branches,  arranged  round 
the  bivouac  fires. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  another  encampment 
was  formed  at  a  spot  selected  near  the  monas- 
tery of  Pentelicus,  on  Mount  Pentelicus,  nine 
miles  from  Athens,  and  fifteen  miles  from  the 
Piraeus,  the  ground  having  been  previously 
selected  by  Major  Gordon.  To  this  camp 
also  detachments  were  sent  in  regular  rotation. 

In  September  1855  Major  Gordon  was  very 
deservedly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brevet 
Lieutenant^Colonel. 

We  should  have  stated  before,  that,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  a  reading-room  for  the  soldiers 
was  established  for  the  first  time  in  the  regi- 
ment. A  sergeant  and  his  wife  were  placed 
in  charge,  a  roll  of  members  was  prepared,  and 
a  subscription  of  6d.  a  month  was  charged 
from  each  member.  Periodicals  and  news- 
papers were  procured,  and  cofi'ee  and  light 
drinks  were  prepared  by  the  sergeant's  wife 
for  those  who  cared  to  pay  for  them. 

Lt.-Co!.  Gordon,  after  repeatedly  urging  it 
upon  those  in  authority,  at  length  gained  per- 
mission to  commence  the  reconstruction  and 
elevation  of  the  whole  surface-level  of  the 
wide  projecting  quay  which  formed  the  parade 
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of  the  battalion  ;  also  to  raise,  drain,  and  level 
the  roadways  of  the  streets,  in  which  the  bar- 
racks of  the  battalion  were  situated.  These 
oseful  works  were  commenced  on  the  18th  of 
December,  and  ten  days  later,  Lt.-Col.  Gor- 
don went  home  to  take  command  of  the  six 
depot  companies,  when  the  command  of  the 
service  companies  devolved  on  jMajor  W.  T.  L. 
Patterson,  who  had  recently  been  promoted 
from  captain. 

The  91st  embarked  in  two  divisions  on  the 
28th  of  Feb.  1857  for  the  Ionian  Islands, 
where  it  was  stationed  for  the  next  eighteen 
months,  detachments  being  located  in  Corfu, 
Vido,  Zante,  and  latterly,  Cephalonia.  Here, 
also,  the  regiment  was  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  useful  works.  Among  these  was 
an  approach  from  the  esplanade  at  Argostoli, 
in  Cephalonia,  in  the  shape  of  steps  upon  a 
large  scale,  formed  from  the  materials  of  a 
useless  five-gun  battery,  which  work  was 
described  by  the  Resident  of  Cephalonia  as  a 
"  great  public  improvement,"  and,  with  his 
authority,  obtained  the  appellation  of  "  The 
Argyll  Steps." 

Lt.-Col.  Bertie  Gordon  arrived  at  Corfu  in 
April  18.57,  and  assumed  command  of  the 
regiment.  Colonel  Campbell  having  obtained 
leave  of  absence  in  the  previous  March. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  headquarters  com- 
panies on  the  17th  of  August,  they  having  been 
ordered  from  Corfu  to  the  Southern  Islands, 
Major-General  Sir  George  BuUer,  C.B.,  told 
them  "  he  had  selected  the  91st  for  the  service 
of  the  Southern  Islands,  partly  because  it  was 
a  more  formed  regiment,  a  finer  body  of  men, 
and  better  drilled  than  the  others." 

The  91st,  having  received  orders  to  proceed 
to  India  by  the  overland  route,  embarked  at 
Corfu,  and  sailed  on  the  5th  of  Sept.  1858, 
arriving  at  Alexandria  on  the  8th ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  remained  on  board  H.M.S.  "Persever- 
ance" until  the  18th.  On  that  day  head- 
quarters, with  5 1  companies,  disembarked  at 
1.30  P.M.,  and  at  once  entered  railway  carriages 
prepared  for  their  conveyance,  and  proceeded 
towards  Suez.  The  left  wing  disembarked  on 
the  following  day.  Partly  by  railway,  and 
partly  on  donkeys,  the  two  wings  were  con- 
veyed to  Suez,  where  they  embarked  on  board 
two  vessels,  which  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the 


7th  and  9th  of  October  respectively.  Both  de- 
tachments were  reunited  at  Poonah  on  the  1  Itli. 

On  Oct.  28th  Colonel  Campbell,  C.B., 
having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
brigade  at  Toogoo,  in  Burmah,  ^lajor  Patter- 
son assumed  command  of  the  regiment. 

On  Nov.  3rd  the  91st  commenced  its  march 
to  Kamptee,  where  it  did  not  arrive  tiU  the 
11th  of  the  following  month.  On  its  march, 
while  at  Jafferabad,  on  Nov.  20th,  an  order 
was  received  by  telegraph  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Madras  army  to  leave 
a  wing  at  Jaulnah.  The  left  wing,  under 
command  of  Major  Savage,  accordingly  re- 
turned to  that  place,  and  did  not  arrive  at 
headquarters  until  the  25th  of  Feb.  1859.  It 
had  been  employed  during  the  latter  part  of 
January  and  the  beginning  of  February  in 
operations  against  insurgent  Eohillas,  to  the 
south  of  Jaulnah,  and  had  made  long  marches, 
without,  however,  being  engaged  with  the 
enemy. 

On  the  7th  of  JMarch  Lt.-Colonel  Bertie 
Gordon  arrived  from  England  and  assumed 
the  command,  and  on  the  9th  a  small  detach 
ment,  under  Lieut.  Gurney,  proceeded  to 
Chindwarrah,  a  village  about  84  miles  north 
of  Kamptee.  On  the  same  day  No.  5  com- 
pany, under  Captain  Battiscombe,  marched  a.^ 
part  of  a  field-force  directed  on  Mooltye  and 
Baitool.  On  the  27th  Major  Patterson  joined 
and  took  command  of  the  field-force,  which 
remained  out  till  the  18th  of  April.  A  similar 
field-force  was  sent  out  on  April  22nd  for  a 
short  time  to  the  same  districts.^ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Colonel  Bertio 
Gordon  inaugurated  his  new  system  of  promo 
tion  in  the  non-commissioned  ranks  of  the 
regiment.  Competitive  examinations  of  lance 
and  fuU  corporals,  under  a  strictly  organised 
system,  were  the  basis  of  this  plan.  During 
the  period  extending  from  Sept.  1860  to  Jan. 
1861,  seventy  corporals  and  lance-corporals 
were  examined,  twenty-five  of  whom  obtained 

^  We  must  mention  here  that  on  the  1st  of  Nov.  of 
this  year  Quartermaster  Paterson  took  his  final  leave 
of  the  regiment,  which,  as  a  private,  he  joined  in 
1832,  and  from  which  he  had  never  been  absent  since 
joining  it.  He  was  with  it  in  St  Helena,  Africa, 
Greece,  tlie  Ionian  Islands,  and  India,  from  which 
last  place  he  now  left  the  regiment  as  an  invalid.  In 
his  long  and  varied  service  he  alw.ays  proved  himself 
a  worthy  soldier. 
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promotion  out  of  their  regular  turn,  owing  to 
their  position  on  the  merit  roU. 

The  91st  remained  in  India  till  the  year 
1868,  and  we  can  note  only  in  the  briefest 
possible  manner  the  principal  occurrences  in 
connection  with  the  regiment  during  that 
period. 

An  event  of  very  great  interest  to  the  regi- 
ment occurred  on  the  27th  of  Aug.  1871;  this 
was  the  discovery  of  the  old  Waterloo  roll  of 
the  regiment  among  the  orderly-room  papers. 
It  had  been  saved  from  destruction  by  Sergeant 
Hirst  in  1848,  when  a  quantity  of  old  books 
and  papers  had  been  ordered  to  be  burned. 
The  interesting  document  was  now  sent  to 
London,  where  it  was  so  handsomely  bound  as 
to  ensure,  we  hope,  its  preservation  in  aU  time 
coming. 

On  the  IGth  of  Oct.  of  the  same  year,  Col. 
Gordon  received  from  the  daughters  of  the 
late  Lt.-Col.  Lindsay  an  offer  of  the  old  colours 
of  the  91st.  Col.  Gordon  gladly  accepted  this 
graceful  offer,  and  sent  the  colours,  which  had 
seen  many  a  hard-fought  field,  to  Ellon  Castle, 
Aberdeenshire,  there  to  find  a  permanent  home, 
and  to  be  preserved  as  an  heirloom  in  his 
family. 

In  Aug.  1861,  Lt.-Col.  Gordon  was  pro- 
moted to  be  colonel  by  brevet.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  regiment  in 
Nov.  1860,  on  the  promotion  of  Lt.-Colonel 
Campbell  to  the  rank  of  Major-General.  There 
had  been  for  some  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Indian 
establishment,  two  Lt.-Cols.  to  the  91st,  Major 
W.  T.  L.  Patterson  having  been  raised  to  that 
rank  on  the  retirement  of  Col.  Campbell.^ 

^  This,  we  think,  is  the  proper  place  to  give  a  few 
personal  details  of  Col.  Bertie  Gordon,  who  was  in 
many  respects  a  very  remarkable  man — a  man  imbued 
with  the  most  chivalrous  notions  of  a  soldier's  voca- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  practical 
men  that  ever  held  command  of  a  regiment.  He  was 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  yet  no  officer  could  take 
more  care  than  he  of  the  personal  comfort  and  best 
welfare  of  his  men.  He  loved  his  regiment  dearly, 
and  it  is  greatly  owing  tu  him  that  the  91st  has 
attained  its  present  position .  He  has  found  a  successor 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  him  in  the  present  com- 
mander, Lt.-Col.  Sprot. 

Bertie  Edward  Murray  was  born  at  Auchlunies, 
Aberdeenshire,  on  the  17th  of  Dec.  1813.  He  was 
the  son  of  Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Auchlunies, 
afterwards  of  Ellon  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  and  Albinia 
Louisa  Cumberland,  daughter  of  Lady  Albinia  Cum- 
berland.    He  was  educated  at  Kainham,  Kent,  the 


On  the  24th  of  April  1862,  Col.  Gordon 
proceeded  on  leave  to  England.  During  his 
absence,  in  Feb.  1863,  the  91st  left  Kamptee 
for  Jubbulpoor,  which  it  reached  on  the  19th, 
after  a  march  of  fifteen  days.  The  regiment 
was  now  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Sir-  Hugh  Rose,  G.C.B. 
tlien  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 

One  of  the  most  notable  and  gratifying 
events  in  the  history  of  the  91st  during  the 
regime  of  Col.  Bertie  Gordon  was  the  restora- 
tioa  to  it  of  its  original  Highland  designation, 
along  with  the  Highland  dress,  the  tartan 
trews,  however,  taking  the  place  of  the  more 
airy  kilt.  So  far  back  as  1833,  an  ineffectual 
effort  had  been  made  to  have  its  nationality 
restored  to  the  regiment.  Col.  Gordon  re- 
sumed the  attempt  shortly  after  he  obtained 
command  of  the  regiment  at  Kamptee  in  1859, 
and  with  the  most  determined  perseverance, 
amid  discouragements  that  would  have  daunted 
any  ordinary  man,  he  did  not  cease  his  solicita- 
tions until  they  resulted  in  complete  success  in 
the  year  1864.  Col.  Gordon  found  a  powerful 
and  willing  supporter  in  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  who  was  naturally  anxious  to  have 
the  regiment  raised  by  his  ancestors  once  more 
recognised  by  its  original  name,  "the  Argyll- 
shire Highlanders."  The  voluminous  corre- 
spondence carried  on  between  Col.  Gordon, 
the  War  Office  authorities,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  we  cannot  reproduce  here.  The  letter.s 
of  Col.  Gordon  show  clearly  his  ability,  his 
enthusiasm,  his  perseverance,  and  his  intense 

Edinburgh  Academy,  and  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy.  He  obtained  his  iirst  commission  in 
the  9l3t  Regiment  in  the  year  1832,  and  joined  in 
1833.  At  school  Bertie  Gordon  showed  abilities  much 
beyond  average.  Reserved,  and  sometimes  proud, 
Bertie  Gordon  was  slow  to  form  intimate  friendships, 
but  he  was  warm-hearted  and  generous,  ever  ready 
to  assist  a  companion,  or  to  prevent  the  oppression 
of  a  younger  boy.  Always  strictly  honourable  and 
truthful,  he  was  fearless  of  danger,  and  if,  in  boyish 
pranks,  there  was  anything  to  be  done  which  required 
nerve  and  courage,  Bertie  Gordon  was  sure  to  be 
found  in  the  front  ranks.  The  chief  incidents  in  his 
militaiy  career  have  been  already  told.  Did  space 
permit,  we  could  fill  pages  concerning  the  insti- 
tutions he  founded  in  the  regiment — g}Tnnasia  for 
non-commissioned  ofiBcers  and  men,  reading-rooms, 
refreshment-rooms,  dancing- rooms,  childi-en's  homes, 
&c.  His  name  is  worthy  of  remembrance  as  one 
who  had  the  loftiest  ideas  of  the  duties  of  his  position, 
and  who  spared  no  pains  to  cany  out  his  ideas  by  the 
wisest  action.  A  regiment  commanded  by  such  a 
man  could  not  fail  to  attain  the  highest  degree  ol 
efficiency. 
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nationality  ami  love  for  his  regiment.  We  I 
can  only  say  that,  after  a  long  correspond- 
ence, Col.  Gordon's  efforts  resulted  in  triumph, 
as  wiU  be  seen  in  the  following  War  Office 
memorandum,  notifying  the  restoration  to  the 
91st  of  its  Highland  designation  and  dress,  of 
which  it  had  been  deprived  fifty  years  before : — 

"Wak  Office,  Pall  Mall,  May  3,  1864. 
"Her  Majesty  has  been  gi-aciously  pleastJ  to  ap- 
prove of  the  91st  Foot  resuming  the  appellation  of  the 
91st  ArgyDshire  Highlanders,  and  being  clothed  and 
equipped  as  a  non-kilted  Highland  corps,  as  follows : — 
Tunic,  as  worn  in  all  Highland  regiments  ;  Trews, 
of  the  Campbell  tartan  ;  Chaco,  blue  cloth,  with  diced 
band  and  black  braid  ;  Forage  Cap,  Kilmarnock, 
with  diced  baud.  The  officers  to  wear  plaids  and  clay- 
mores. The  alteration  of  the  dress  is  to  take  place 
from  1st  April  ]  865.  The  white  waistcoat  with  sleeves, 
issued  to  other  Highland  regiments,  wUl  not  be  worn 
by  the  91st  Foot.'*^ 

In  Jan.  1866  CoL  Gordon  arrived  at  Jub- 
bulpoor,  and  assumed  command  of  the  regi- 
ment. In  Dec.  of  the  same  year  the  91st  left 
its  quarters  at  Jubbulpoor  and  proceeded  partly 
on  foot  and  partly  by  train  to  Dumdum, 
which  it  reached  on  the  11th.  While  at 
Dumdum  Col.  Gordon's  health  broke  down, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  a  medical 
board,  he  left  India  for  Europe  in  Oct.  1866, 
handing  over  the  command  of  the  regiment 
to  Major  Battiscombe. 

After  staying  a  year  at  Dumdum,  the  91st 
was  removed  in  Jan.  1867  to  Hazareebagh. 
Here  the  91st  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  setting  out  on  Dec.  1st  for  Kamptee 
again,  which  it  reached  after  a  long  and  tedious 
journey,  partly  on  foot  and  partly  by  train,  on 
the  26th  of  January  1868. 

After  a  stay  of  a  few  months  at  Kamptee, 
the  91st  got  the  welcome  route  for  home,  set- 
ting out  in  two  detachments  on  the  7th  and 
8th  of  Oct.  for  Bombay,  where  it  embarked 
on  the  12th.  The  regiment  proceeded  by 
Suez,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  Nov. 
13th,  disembarking  on  the  15th,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  Tail  to  Dover,  where  Col.  Bertie 
Gordon  resumed  command.  The  91st  had 
been  on  foreign  service  for  the  long  period  of 
fourteen  years,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
during  all  that  time  there  were  only  ten  deser- 
tions. The  d(5p6t  companies  removed  from 
Fort  George  and  were  amalgamated  at  Dover 
with  the  service  companies  on  Nov.  25th. 

In  August  of  this   year  Her  Majesty  was 


pleased  to  place  the  name  of  Col.  Bertie 
Gordon  on  the  list  of  officers  receiving  the 
reward  of  £100  a  year  for  distinguished 
service. 

The  91st  remained  at  Dover  until  June  1870^ 
during  which  time  two  events  occurred  of 
some  importance  in  its  domestic  history.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  presentation  of  new 
colours  on  the  24th  of  Aug.  1869,  on  the  glacis 
of  the  Western  Heights,  Dover.  As  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Argyll  were  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent, the  colours  were  presented  to  the  regi- 
ment by  Mrs  Bertie  Gordon,  as  her  Grace's 
representative.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
consecrated  the  colours,  being  assisted  by  five 
other  clergymen  in  full  canonicals.  After  an 
impressive  prayer  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop, 
the  colours  were  received  by  Mrs  Gordon  at 
the  hands  of  Major  Penton  and  Major  Sprot, 
and  by  her  given  to  Ensigns  Lloyd  and  Gurney, 
with  these  words:— 

' '  Colonel  Gordon,  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
andsoldiersofthe91stArg5'llshire  Highlanders, — Proud 
as  I  am  this  day  to  present  to  you  your  new  colours,  I 
would  fain  have  had  my  place  better  liUed  by  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  ArgyD.  Soldiers,  your  colours 
have  been  well  earned,  not  alone  in  the  protracted 
struggle  of  three  Kaffir  campaigns,  but  also  by  long 
service  in  tropical  climes  under  a  burning  sun.  I 
know  you  will  receive  them  as  a  sacred  tnist.  Guard 
them  carefully.  Fight  manfully  around  them  when 
called  upon.  Be  foremost,  as  you  have  always 
been,  in  serving  your  Queen  and  country ;  and  be  the 
pride,  as  you  are  at  this  moment,  of  your  commanding 

After  a  fervent  address  by  Col.  Gordon, 
thanking  Mrs  Gordon  for  the  service  she  had 
performed,  which  was  only  one  of  "many  acts 
of  unobtrusive  kindness"  by  which  she  showed 
her  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  regiment. 

The  old  colours  having  been  gladly  accepted 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  were,  in  the  month  of 
October,  taken  by  an  escort  to  Inverary  Castle, 
in  the  great  hall  of  which  they  now  occupy  a 
conspicuous  position. 

The  other  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  regiment  while  it  was  stationed  at  Dover, 
was  the  retirement  of  Colonel  Bertie  Gordon. 
This  was  indeed  an  event  of  very  great  moment 
in  the  career  of  the  91st,  and  we  therefore 
must  find  space  for  the  pathetic  order  in  which 
Colonel  Gordon  bade  farewell  to  the  regiment 
he  loved  so  dearly.  He  had  left  on  leave  on 
the  11th  of  Nov.  1869,  handing  over  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  to  Major  Sprot,  and  his 
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larewell  order  is  dated  "  Ellon  Castle,  Ellon, 
29th  January  1870:"— 

"  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Command- 
Ing-in-Chief  having  been  pleased  to  grant  conndiance 
with  the  request  preferred  by  Colonel  Bertie  Gordon, 
to  be  permitted  to  retire  on  the  half-pay  of  the  army, 
Colonel  Gordon  bids  farewell  to  the  noble  regiment  in 
which  he  has  served  for  more  than  seven  and  thirty 
years,  and  in  which  he  has  held  command  ever  since 
April  1855.  Colonel  Gordon's  service  in  the  91st 
Highlanders  comprises  exactly  one-half  the  period  of 
its  existence  as  a  coi-ps,  and  he  has  held  command  in 
his  regiment  during  a  fifth  part  of  its  history.  Years 
have  gone  by  since  every  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer,  and  private  soldier  with  whom  he  stood  in  these 
noble  ranks,  when  he  commenced  his  career  in  the 
army,  have  passed  away.  For  twelve  years  Colonel 
Gordon  has  been  the  very  last  of  the  800  who  formed 
the  Argyllshire  regiment  in  1832,  and  in  its  ranks  of 
the  present  day  he  leaves  behind  him  but  one  soldier 
(Lt.  Grant)  who  shared  with  him  those  hours  of  im- 
pending death,  when  he  commanded  the  Reserve 
Battalion  of  the  regiment  in  1842,  cast  away  on  the 
shores  of  Africa  in  that  dark  night  of  tempest,  when 
its  discipline  and  devotion  came  forth  from  the 
shattered  wreck  unbroken  and  undiminished  by  that 
sorest  trial.  Colonel  Gordon  calls  to  mind  that  he 
has  served  under  three  stands  of  colours  presented  to 
the  regiment,  and  that  at  the  recommendation  of  His 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in- 
Chief,  he  was  permitted,  by  the  favour  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty,  to  announce  to  his  old  regiment, 
seven  years  ago,  the  restoration  of  that  nationality  in 
its  designation  and  uniform,  under  which  it  was 
embodied  by  its  ducal  chieftain  in  the  last  century. 

"  Colonel  Gordon  believes  that  the  time  has  come 
to  retire  from  the  regiment  he  has  loved,  and  to  leave 
its  fortunes  in  younger  and  stronger  hands.  But, 
although  severed  from  its  noble  ranks.  Colonel  Gordon 
will  still  feel  that  the  words  of  his  regimental  order 
of  1863  must  ever  prove  true — 'The  Argyllshire 
regiment  has  ever  served  their  sovereign  and  their 
country  steadily ; '  while  he  calls  upon  all  ranks  to 
lemember  those  that  the  late  Lieut. -General  Sir 
George  Napier  addressed  to  the  Reserve  Battalion  in 
1842 — '  Minety-first,  I  have  known  you  in  camp  and 
quarters,  and  1  have  seen  you  in  action,  and  I  have 
never  known  or  seen  a  better.'" 

In  such  words  did  this  hrave,  noble-minded, 
aud  accomplished  soldier  bid  fareweU  to  his 
dear  old  regiment.  He  siu-vived  the  "  fare- 
weU" only  a  few  months,  having  died  at  Ellon 
Castle  on  the  27th  of  July  of  the  same  year,  at 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  57  years.  So 
long  as  the  name  of  the  91st  Argyllshire  High- 
landers remains  on  the  roll  of  the  Britisli 
Army,  the  memory  of  Colonel  Bertie  Gordon 
ought  to  be  cherished  in  its  ranks. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Colonel  Gordon 
found  a  successor  in  every  way  worthy  of  him 
in  Major  Sprot,  who  succeeded  to  the  lieuten- 
ant-colonelcy of  the  regiment  on  the  29th  of 
January  1870.  Captain  Wood  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  majority.  Lieutenant  Alison  to  the 
company,  and  Ensign  Chater  to  the  lieutenancy 


and  adjutancy,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  had 
acted  for  one  year.^ 

On  succeeding  to  the  command  of  the  regi- 
ment Colonel  Sprot  issued  an  order,  dated 
"  Dover,  29th  January  1870,"  in  which  he 
said — 

"  With  two  exceptions  I  have  seen  the  troops  of  all 
the  states  of  Europe.  Full  half  my  service  was  spent 
with  our  armies  in  India.  I  have  become  intimate 
with  the  greater  portion  of  our  regiments,  and  I  have 
seen  no  body  of  soldiers  of  whom  I  have  formed  a  higher 

opinion  thau  of  the  Argyllshire  Highlanders 

I  have  now  under  my  care  a  regiment  in  the  highest 

state  of  discipline  and  efficiency Let  us  then 

join  together  in  one  continued  eSort  to  attain  this  end, 
that  the  91st  Argyllshire  Highlanders  may  ever  be 
second  to  none." 

The  remainder  of  the  distinctive  history  of 
the  91st  may  be  very  briefly  told.  The  regi- 
ment left  Dover  on  the  18th  of  June  1870  and 
proceeded  to  Aldershot,  marching  the  greater 
part  of  the  way,  and  reaching  the  camp  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th.  Notwithstanding  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  and  that  the 
men  marched  fully  accoutred,  the  column 
came  in  each  day  to  its  halting- place  with  the 


'  We  very  much  regret  that  space  does  not  permit 
our  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  many  and  varied 
services  of  Colonel  Sprot  since  he  joined  the  army  in 
1848.  Colonel  Sprot,  we  may  here  mention,  belongs 
to  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  Edinburgh 
families.  He  is  son  of  Mark  Sprot,  Esq.  of  Riddell, 
Ro.xburghshire,  and  has  connections  among  many 
old  and  well-known  Scottish  families,  both  Highland 
and  Lowland.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  officer 
in  any  branch  of  Her  Majesty's  service  who  has  taken 
more  pains  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every 
branch  of  science  that  in  any  way  bears  upon  the 
duties  which  an  officer  may,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  called  upon  to  perform.  His  preparations  for  a 
militm-  rari  rr  did  not  cease  when  he  obtained  his 
,,, lull, i--i. Ill,  Imt  by  persevering  study  he  so  mastered 

ill.  iiit,iif  t  ii','ii ring,  surveying,  and  similar  branches 

of  a]i|ilircl  sri,-nri',  that  wMlc  still  s.  lieutenant  he  was 
employed  by  Government  in  the  superintendence  of 
works  of  the  highest  importance  in  India.  From 
1849  Colonel  Sprot  spent  about  twelve  years  in  India, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  he  occupied  positions, 
both  civU  and  military,  of  the  greatest  responsibility. 
As  captain  he  served  continuously  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  from  May  1857  untQ  May 
1860  ;  was  present  in  one  action,  and  received  the 
Indian  war  medal  for  his  services.  Colonel  Sprot 
joined  the  91st  as  a  major  from  the  83rd  regiment 
in  the  year  1868,  and  since  he  assumed  command  he 
has  set  himself  heart  and  soul  to  raise  the  91st  High- 
landers to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  efficiency. 
Every  mnn  in  the'regiment  is  carefully  trained  in  all 
the  practical  duties  of  a  soldier;  and,  indeed,  to  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  soldier  has  hitherto  known,  and 
that  in  such  a  manner,  that  were  the  regiment  to  be 
suddenly  engaged  in  an  active  campaign,  it  would 
likely  liave  less  difficulty  than  most  regiments  ill 
adapting  itself  to  the  exigiencies  of  the  occasion. 
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greatest  regularity,   a  compact  tody   of  men 
without  a  single  straggler. 

As  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  a  marriage 
was  to  take  place  between  the  Princess  Louise 
and  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  Lt.-Col.  Sprot  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  offering  to  send  a 
detachment  of  the  regiment  to  form  a  guard 
of  honour  at  the  wedding.  The  Duke  replied 
very  graciously,  and  only  a  few  days  before 
the  wedding  was  to  take  place,  Colonel  Sprot 
learned  that  Her  Majesty  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  order  that  a  detachment  of  the  9 1st 


.—From  the  Soldieis  of  the  9l5t  Argyllshire  Highlandei-a,  presented  by  the 
permission  of  Her  Majesty  to  Hek  Royal  Highkess  The  Princess  Louise,  oe 
Marriage,  21st  March  1371. 

should  attend  at  Windsor  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage,  March  21st,  1871. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  17th  of  March, 
a  body  of  100  picked  men,  with  band,  pipers, 
and  full  complement  of  officers,  after  having 
been  inspected  by  Colonel  Sprot,  marched 
off  to  the  tune  of  "  Haste  to  the  Wedding," 
amidst  the  encouraging  cheers  of  their  less 
fortunate  comrades.  The  guard  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Gregg,  and  marched  by 
Bagshot  and  Ascot  Heath,  reaching  Windsor 
at  4  P.M.     AVhen  the  detachment  arrived  at  1  the  Princess  graciously  accepted,  and  desired 


Windsor  it  found  that  everything  had  been 
prepared  for  it  by  the  Grenadier  Guards; 
the  officers  of  the  latter  corps  invited  the 
officers  of  the  91st  to  be  their  guests,  and  the 
soldiers  had  not  only  drawn  rations  and  fitted 
beds,  but  had  even  cooked  dinner  for  the  High- 
landers. 

On  Monday  the  20th,  Lt.-Col.  Sprot  rode 
over  from  Aldershot  to  Windsor,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  Castle  received  Her  Majesty's 
command  to  meet  her  at  3  o'clock  p.m.,  in  the 
private  apartments,  where  she  would  be 
prepared  to  receive  the 
wedding  present  for  her 
daughter,  which  the 
officers  and  men  of  the 
91st  intended  to  give. 
The  gift  of  the  officers 
consisted  of  a  Brooch,  the 
fac-simile  of  that  worn 
by  them  to  fasten  their 
plaids,  but  in  pure  gold, 
and  with  a  very  hand- 
some cairngorm  pebble, 
set  transparently,  together 
with  a  copy  in  miniatura 
of  the  regimental  du-k,  in 
Scotch  pebble,  suited  for 
a  shawl  pin.  On  the  back 
of  the  brooch  were  en- 
graved the  names  of  all 
the  officers  then  serving. 
The  gift  from  the  soldiers, 
to  which  they  unani- 
mously subscribed,  was  a 
Silver  Biscuit-Box,  in 
I  lie  shape  of  one  of  their 
own  drums,  T^-ith  the 
honours  of  the  regiment 
engraved  on  the  side,  and  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion on  the  head.  It  was  mounted  on  a  stand 
of  Scotch  bog  oak,  with  silver  corners  and  feet. 
Colonel  Sprot,  in  his  audience  with  the 
Queen,  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Gregg, 
Lt.  Grant,  Sergeant-Major  Eastnidge,  and 
Pipe-Major  M'Dougal.  Her  Majesty  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Princess  Louise,  Prince 
Arthur,  Prince  Christian,  and  others.  Lt.-CoL 
Sprot,  in  a  few  appropriate  and  weU-chosen 
words,  presented  the  officers'  present,  which 
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Colonel  Sprot  to  convey  to  the  officers  "  her 
sincere  thanks  for  their  very  pretty  present." 
Colonel  Sprot  then  intimated  to  Her  Majesty 
the  wish  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  to  otfer  the  present  above  mentioned,  at 
wliich  Her  Majesty  expressed  much  gratification. 

On  the  day  of  the  ceremony  the  guard  of 
Highlanders  vfas  drawn  up  at  the  entrance  to 
St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  Colonel  Sprot 
having  command  of  the  troops  at  the  chapel. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  officers  of  the  guard 
had  the  honour  of  being  present  at  the  dejeuner, 
tlie  bagpipes  and  drums  of  the  91st  playing  alter- 
nately with  the  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards. 

Tlie  guard  of  the  91st  returned  to  Aldershot 
on  the  22nd  by  the  way  it  came.  During 
its  stay  at  Aldershot  it  went  through  the 
usual  routine  of  field-days,  inspections,  and 
other  duties,  invariably  winning  the  genuine 
approbation  of  every  officer  that  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  its  training.  On  the  10th 
of  July,  when  the  Queen  reviewed  the  troops 
at  Aldershot,  the  91st  marched  past  by  double 
companies  of  70  file,  and  marched  so  well,  that 
Her  ]\Iajesty  sent  a  complimentary  message  to 
the  regiment  by  the  General  commanding  the 
brigade. 

Tn  August,  while  the  festivities  consequent 
on  the  wedding  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome  were 
going  on  at  Inverary,*  the  soldiers'  present  was 
sent  to  the  Princess  Louise,  who,  as  well  as 
the  Marquis,  cordially  accepted  and  acknow- 
ledged it.  On  the  application  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  three  pipers  of  the  regiment,  vnth.  the 
Pipe-Major,  attended  these  rejoicings,  and 
were  much  admired  both  for  their  soldier-like 
appearance  and  good  playing. 

In  September  1871  the  91sfc  formed  part 
of  the  force  which  was  called  out  for  field 
manoeuvres,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
which,  the  regiment  received  orders  to  proceed 
to  Aberdeen  and  Fort  George. 

On  the  27th  and  30th  the  regiment  left 
Aldershot  in  two  detachments  for  London, 
and  embarked  the  same  day  at  "Wapping,  and 
reached  Aberdeen  on  the  29th  of  September 
and  the  4th  of  October  respectively ;  the  second 
detachment  was  delayed  by  stormy  weather. 

'  Lt.-Col.  Sprot  wa3  invited  to  the  castle  on  the 
occasion,  but  by  a  severe  illness  was  prevented  from 
being  able  to  accept  the  invitation. 


The  former  detachment,  headquarters,  reached 
Fort  George  on  the  day  of  its  arrival  at  Aber- 
deen, but  the  second  detachment,  of  four 
companies,  remained  at  Aberdeen. 

Shortly  after  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Louise,  Her  Majesty  expressed  a  desire  to 
confer  some  distinguishing  mark  on  the  91st 
Argyllshire  Highlanders  to  commemorate  the 
event,  and  desired  Lt.-Col.  Sprot  to  be  com- 
municated with  as  to  what  the  regiment  would 
like.  Colonel  Sprot,  after  consulting  with  his 
oldest  officer,  suggested  the  kilt,  to  which 
Her  Majesty  readily  agreed,  but  to  which  the 
military  authorities  objected.  Colonel  Sprot 
then  intimated  that  the  regiment  would  like 
to  be  designated  "  the  Princess  Louise  Argyll- 
shire Highlanders,"  and  bear  on  its  colour  the 
boar's  head,  with  the  motto  "Ne  Obliviscaris  " 
(crest  and  motto  of  the  Argyll  family).  To  this 
there  could  be  no  objection,  and  a  War-Office 
memolandura,  of  April  2nd,  1872,  authorised 
the  regiment  to  indulge  its  wish,  the  Princess 
Louise's  coronet  and  cypher  to  be  also  placed 
on  the  three  corners  of  the  regimental  colour. 

After  staying  about  eighteen  months  at 
Fort  George,  the  91st  proceeded  to  Edinbur,^li 
in  May  1873.  The  regiment  arrived  at 
Granton  on  the  morning  of  May  the  12th, 
and  after  landing  in  the  most  orderly  manner, 
commenced  its  march  under  Colonel  Sprot  up 
the  hill  to  the  old  castle  on  the  rock.  On  the 
route  the  91.sfc  passed  the  93rd  Sutherland 
Highlanders,  who  were  marching  out  of  the 
castle,  and  were  on  their  way  to  embark  at 
Granton;  each  corps  shouldered  arms  to  the 
other,  and  the  pipers  struck  up  a  merry  greet- 
ing. The  large  crowds  of  people  who  had 
collected  along  the  route  to  witness  the 
departure  of  the  93rd,  waited  to  give  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  Princess  Louise  Highlanders. 

During  its  stay  in  Edinburgh  the  regiment 
gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  in- 
habitants for  their  steady  conduct  and  soldierly 
bearing.  The  efforts  made  by  Colonel  Sprot 
to  keep  his  troops  up  to  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency  won  the  praise  both  of  the  press  and 
the  citizens.^ 

*  Colonel  Sprot,  we  may  mention  here,  is  the  author 
of  a  little  manual  of  outpost  duty,  written  in  a  con- 
cise and  clear  manner,  and  giving  a  reason  for  every- 
thing. This  manual  will  be  found  useful  to  sJl  ranks, 
from  the  iield-officer  to  the  sentry. 
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For  the  first  time  in  Edinburgh  the  military 
stationed  ia  the  Castle  bad  a  field-day  in  the 
prosecution  of  diiU  in  outpost  duty,  which 
excited  a  deal  of  interest  and  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens,  who  Lad  not  been  made 
aware  of  the  arrangements.  Col.  Sprot  of  the 
91st  so  highly  appreciates  this  method  of 
training,  which  is  frequently  practised  at 
Aldershot  and  other  large  military  stations, 
that  at  Fort  George  he  had  frequent  recourse 
to  it.  A  variety  of  exciting  movements  took 
place,  ranging  from  Duddingston  and  Arthur 
Seat  all  along  the  route  to  the  Castle  Esplanade. 
The  crowd  attracted  by  the  firing  in  the  streets 
gradually  augmented  both  in  numbers  and 
excitement.  The  whole  proceedings  lasted 
over  seven  hours,  and  the  troops  being  drawn 
up  in  square,  were  complimented  on  their  con- 
duct throughout  the  engagement. 

During  the  time  that  the  91st  were  in  Edin- 
burgh they  had  repeatedly  been  out  on  field- 
days,  and  besides  such  strategic  movements 
as  above,  have  also  been  systematically  exer- 
cised in  tlu'owing  up  trenches,  tent-pitching, 
flag-signalling,  &c. 

After  remaining  in  Edinburgh  for  about  a 
year  only,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, the  91st  left  for  Kewry  in  Ireland  on 
the  29th  of  June  1874. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  mention,  that  belonging  to 
the  officer's  mess  of  tlie  ArgyllsMre  Higlilanders 
is  quite  a.  little  museum  of  precious  and  artistic 
curiosities.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
of  these  is  a  tontine  snuff-box  of  silver  gilt,  casket-shape, 
8^  inches  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  deep.  This 
very  handsome  box.was  originated  by  the  officers  who 
were  in  the  regiment  in  the  year  1810,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  it  could  be  claimed  by  the  last  survivor,  if 
replaced  by  a  similar  box.  It  was  claimed  in  18'Jl  by 
Colonel  Anderson,  who  replaced  it  by  a  similar  box, 
the  original  box  being  now  in  Edinburgh,  in  possession 
of  General  Anderson,  late  R.A.,  the  nephew  of  the 
late  Colonel  Anderson.  In  1870  Colonel  Bertie 
Gordon  was  the  last  survivor  of  those  whose  names 
were  inscribed  on  the  box  of  1841,  and  as  it  was  not 
claimed  by  him,  it  became  the  property  of  the  officers 
then  serving  in  the  regiment,  whose  names  are  in- 
scribed on  the  inner  lids  of  the  box.  On  the  outside 
of  the  lid  is  the  arms  of  the  regiment,  surmounted  by 
the  crown,  and  on  the  oval  the  names  of  the  victories 
np  to  the  Peninsula.  On  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
underneath  the  Rose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle,  and  the 
date  1810,  are  the  names  of  those  who  started  the 
original  box,  headed  by  Lt.-Col.  William  Douglas. 
There  are  50  names  in  all,  and  of  these  11  are 
Campbells,  and  17  others  belong  to  various  Highland 
clans;  of  the  remainder,  11  seem  distinctly  Scotch. 
On  the  inside  of  the  lid  are  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  regiment  in  1841,  when  the  new  box  was  presented, 
headed  by  Colonel  Gabriel  Gordon  and  Lt.-Col.  K. 
Anderson.     Here  there  are  in  all  41  names,  only  2  of 


them  being  Campbells,  although  15  seem  certainly 
Scotch,  3  being  Gordons.  On  the  inner  lids  of  the 
box,  as  we  have  said,  are  the  names  of  the  officers  who 
were  in  the  regiment  in  1870,  when  Colonel  Bertie 
Gordon,  failing  to  claim  it,  it  became  the  property  of 
the  officers.  The  list  is  headed  by  Lt.-Col.  Sprot, 
and  there  are  37  in  all.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  be 
long  before  there  wiU  be  a  last  survivor  to  claim  it. 

Among  the  mess  plate  there  are  several  other  articles 
of  beautiful  characteristic  and  artistic  design.  Of 
these  we  may  mention  the  following : — 

A  large  punoh-bowl,  of  repousse  work,  silver ; 
height,  9  inches,  diameter,  134  inches.,  presented  by 
General  Duncan  Campbell  of  LochneU.  It  is  hand- 
somely embossed  with  a  design  of  flowers,  grapes,  and 
other  fruits,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
taken  by  the  French  from  a  Spanish  convent  during 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  to  have  afterwards  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  General  Campbell.  The  ladle  belonging 
to  the  bowl  is  of  very  ancient  and  peculiar  design, 
having  a  Spanish  coin,  date  1758,  at  the  bottom. 

A  silver  snuff-box  in  two  divisions,  the  gift  of 
Lt.-Col.  Catlin  Crawfurd,  who  commanded  the  91st 
in  the  Peninsula.  Several  silver  mounted  horn  snuff- 
mulls,  presented  at  different  periods,  including  a  very 
large  and  handsome  ram's  head,  mounted  with  silver, 
studded  with  cairngorms,  as  a  snuff  and  cigar  box, 
the  joint  gift  of  Lieutenants  W.  Grant  and  C.  L. 
Harvey  in  the  year  1864,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
officers  then  serving  in  the  regiment.  The  width 
across  the  horns  is  17  inches. 

A  cigar-lighter  in  the  form  of  a  boar's  head,  the 
regimental  crest  in  silver,  mounted  on  an  oval  ebony 
stand  with  wheels.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  forms 
a  receptacle  for  spirits  of  wine.  The  tushes  are  remo  v 
able  and  tipped  with  asbestos.  This  is  the  joint  gift 
of  Captain  C.  G.  Alison  and  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
Vernor  Chater,  date  1870. 

Lastly,  we  shall  mention  a  large  silver  quaich, 
4  J  inch»s  in  diameter,  with  straight  projecting  handles, 
with  the  boar's  head  engraved  on  them.  It  is  of 
ancient  Highland  pattern,  and  has  engraved  round  the 
upper  portion  a  tracing  taken  from  one  of  the  remark- 
able stones  of  Argyll.  It  bears  this  inscription  in 
Gaelic,—"  From  the  Officers  of  the  Highland  Rifle 
Regiment  (Militia)  to  the  Officers  of  the  91st  Princess 
Louise's  Highlanders,  Fort  George,  May  1872." 

A  fine  example  of  the  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  and 
mutual  good  feeling  subsisting  between  the  line  and  the 
volunteers  was  shown  on  the  23rd  of  May  and  the  6th 
of  June  1874,  in  a  competition  between  ten  sergeants 
of  the  91st  (Princess  Louise  Argyllshire  Highlanders) 
and  an  equal  number  of  the  1st  Mid-Lothian  Rifle 
Volunteers,  which  took  place  at  the  Seafield  Ranges. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  match  the  volunteers 
entertained  their  military  friends  and  competitors  at 
dinner  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  match, 
which  came  off  at  the  ranges  in  Hunter's  Bog,  when 
there  was  only  one  point  of  difference  in  the  scores, 
the  Mid-Lothian  team  were  invited  by  their  military 
friends  to  the  castle,  where  they  were  entertained  at 
dinner  in  a  very  handsome  and  cordial  manner. 
Before  separating,  the  Leith  men  presented  the  team 
of  the  91st  with  a  beautiful  gold  cross,  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  those  who  had  shot  in  both  matches,  the 
conditions  to  be  arranged  by  themselves.  It  was 
much  regretted  that  the  early  departure  of  the  91st 
prevented  a  third  trial  of  skill,  the  more  especially 
as  the  competitors  were  so  equally  matched. 

A  portrait  of  General  Duncan  Campbell  of 
Lochnell,  after  the  painting  by  Sir  Henry  Eae- 
burn,  K.A.,  is  given  on  the  plate  of  Colonels 
of  the  91st,  92nd,  and  93rd  Kegiments. 
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SUCCESSION  LIST  OF  COLONELS  AND  LIEUTENANT-COLONELS  OF  THE 
91aT  PEINCESS  LOUISE  AEGYLLSHIRE  HIGHLANDEES. 


General  Duncan ) 
Campbell ) 

General  G.  Gordon 

Lieut-General  C. ) 
Gore ; 

Major-General  C. ) 
MuiTay  Hay f 

Lieut.-General  C. ) 
G.  J.  Arbuth-  > 
not J 

General  James  R  ) 
Ci\iufxird ( 

D.  Macneil 

J.  M'DonalA 

J.  M.  Sutherland.... 

R.  Anderson 

C.  Bume 

R.  Macneil 

M.  G.  T.  Lindsay... 

J.  F.O.Campbell... 


C.  C.  Yarborough... 

Bertie  Gordon 

W.  T.  L.  Patterson.. 


J.  Sprot... 


May     3,  1796 

April  10,  1S37 
Aug.  8, 1855 
March  9,  1861 
July  15,  1864 
Aug.  27,  1870 


Aug.  23,  18i: 
Sept.  23,  182. 
Sept.  16,  182 
Dec.  2,  183 
July  2,  184: 
July  16,  184: 
April  15, 1842 

April  14,  1746 

Oct.  13,1848 
Aug.  31,  1858 
Nov.  12,1860 
Jan.    29,1870 


Date  of  First 
Commission  in 


Scotland 

Do. 

Ireland 
Scotland 


LIEUTENANT-COLONELS. 
AprU  17,  1794 
Dec.  17,  1803 
Nov.  27,  1794 
July  9,  1803 
Oct.  4,  1810 
Never  joined. 
Dec.    16,  1813 


rice  General  Gor- 
don deceased, 
Aug.  7,  1855. 

Vice  Lt.-General 
Sir  Charles  Gore 
removed. 
Vice  Lt.-General 
C.  Murray  Hay 
deceased. 

Vice  Lt-General 
C.  G.  J.  Arbuth- 
not  transferred 
to  72nd. 


41 

Scotland 

36 

Do. 

44 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

46 

Ireland 

46 

England 

36 

Scotland 

40 

England 

42 

Scotland 

38 

Do. 

39 

Do. 

Oct.    26, 
Feb.   22, 


Half-pay. 
Vice        Macneil, 
78th  Regiment. 


C  With    purchase ; 
vice  Lindsay  re- 
tired. 
{Augmentation  to 
the  Indian 

Establishment. 
Without        pur- 


f  With  purchase ; 
)  vice  Gordon  re- 
)    tired    on    Half- 


Promoted  to  Major- 
General,  April  29, 
1802 ;  Lt.-General, 
April  25,  1808; 
General ,  August 
12,  1819. 

[.Died  Aug.  7,1855. 

}  Transferred  to  6th 
Regiment,  March 
9,  1861. 

}  Promoted  Lt.-Gene- 
ral, Aug.  24,  1861. 
}TransfciTed  from 
86th,  July  15, 
1864. 


1  Removed  Sept.  23, 
S   1824. 

(  Army  rank,  Sept.  | 
J  4,  1817 ;  retired  on  I 
{    Half-pay. 

{Army    rank.    May 
1825  ;  retired  Dec. 
2,  1831. 
I  Retired     July     2, 
f    1841.  I 

f  Exchanged  to  Half- 1 
pay,      July      16,  ' 
[    1841. 

{Exchanged  to  78th 
Regiment,     April 
15,  1842, 
)  Retired     Oct.     13, 
f    1848. 

r Colonel,  June  20, 
I  1854,  Augmenta- 
I  tion  Reserve  Bat- 
'  talion ;  promoted 
I  Major  -  General, 
(,  Nov.  12,  I860. 
/Reduced  to  Half- 
)  pay,  1855;  Col- 
)    onel,     Nov.     28, 


Seconded   April   1 , 
>  1861 ;  to  Half-pay 
on  reduction. 
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THE  92nd  GOEDON  HIGHLANDERS. 

I. 

1794-1816. 


Raising  the  regiment — The  Duchess  of  Gordon's 
bounty — The  Lochaber  men  and  Captain  John 
Cameron — First  Hst  of  officers — Thoroughly  High- 
land character  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders — M'Kin- 
non  the  bard — Fii'st  five  years  of  service — Ireland 
— Holland — Egmont-oiJ-Zee — Sir  John  Moore's 
regard  for  the  regiment — Egypt — Severe  losses  of 
the  regiment — M'Kiunon's  poem  on  the  battle  of 
Alexandria — Ireland — Glasgow— Weeley — Copen- 
hagen— Sweden — Portugal— Walcheren— Peninsula 
— Fuentes  d'Onor — Arroyo  de  Moliuos — Alniaraz 
— Alba  de  Tormes — Vittoria — Pyrenees — Maya — 
92nd  disregards  orders — Nive — Orthes — Aire — Ire- 
land— 2nd  battalion  disbanded — Brussels — Quatre 
Bras— Colonel  John  Cameron — Waterloo — Paris — 
Home. 


Egmoxt-op-Zee. 

Vittoria. 

Mandora. 

Egypt  with  Sphinx. 

Nive. 

CORUNNA. 

Okthes. 

Fuentes  d'Onor. 

Peninsula 

Almarath. 

"Waterloo. 

The  Marquis  of  Huntly,!  whilst  a  captain  in 
the  Srd  Eoot  Guards,  having  offered  to  raise  a 
regiment  for  general  service,  letters  were 
granted  to  him  for  this  purpose  on  the  10th 
of  Fehruary  1794.  In  his  zeal  for  the  service 
the  marquis  was  backed  by  his  father  and 
mother,  tlie  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
both  of  whom,  along  with  the  marquis  himself, 
took  an  active  share  in  the  recruiting.  It  is 
quite  a  true  story  that  the  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Gordon  recruited  in  person  on  horseback  at 
markets,  wearing  a  regimental  jacket  and 
bonnet,  and  offering  for  recruits  the  irresistible 

'  His  poitrait  is  on  the  plate  of  colonels  of  the  91st, 
92nd,  and  93rd  regiments. 


bounty  of  a  kiss  and  a  guinea.  The  result 
was,  that,  within  the  short  space  of  foui 
months,  the  requisite  number  of  men  was 
raised,  and  on  the  24th  of  Juno  the  corps  was 
inspected  at  Aberdeen-  by  Major-General  Sir 
Hector  Munro,  and  embodied  under  the  deno- 
mination of  the  "Gordon  Highlanders."  The 
officers  appointed  were  : — 

LUulenanl-Coloncl  Commandaid. 
George,  Marquis  of  Huntly. 

Majors. 
Charles  Erskine  of  Cadross,  killed  in  Egypt  in  ISOl. 
Donald  Maodonald  of  Boisdale,  died  in  1795. 

Captains. 
Alexander  Napier  of  Blackstone,  killed  at  Corunna  in 

1809. 
John  Cameron  of  Fassifern,  kUled  at  Quatre   Eras, 

16th  June,  1815. 
Honourable  John  Bamsay,  son  of  Lord  Dalhonsie. 
Andrew  Paton. 
William  Mackintosh  of  Aberarder,  killed  in  Holland 

Alexander  Gordon,  son  of  Lord  Rockville,  killed  at 
Talaverain  1808,  Lieutenant-Colonel  83rd  regiment. 
Simon  Macdonald  of  Morar. 

Captaiii-Lieuteimni, 
John  Gordon,  retired  as  Major. 

Lieutena-nts. 
Peter  Grant,  died  in  1817,  Major  on  half-pay 
Archibald  MacdoneU,  died  in  1813,  Lieutenant-Colonel 

of  veterans. 
Alexander  Stewart. 

Sir  John  Maclean,  Major-General,  K.C.B.,  1825. 
Peter  Gordon,  died  1806. 
Thomas  Forbes,  killed  at  Toulouse  in  1814,  Lieuteijant- 

Colonel  of  the  45th  regiment. 
Ewan  Maopherson. 
George  H.  Gordon. 

*  "  Here  the  Lochaber  men  (raised  by  Captain 
Cameron)  showed  at  once  the  influence  of  that  clan- 
feeling  under  which  they  had  consented  to  go  to  war. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  draft  them  into  the  separate 
divisions  of  grenadiers  and  light  troops,  they  at  once 
declared  that  they  would  neither  be  separated  from 
each  other,  nor  serve  under  any  captain  exot-pt 
Cameron,  that  they  had  followed  him  as  their  leader, 
and  him  only  they  would  serve.  It  required  all  his 
persuasion  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  rules  of 
the  service ;  but,  assisted  by  his  relative.  Major  Camp- 
bell of  Auch,— a  man  of  weight  and  experience, — and 
promising  that  he  himself  would  always  watch  over 
their  interests  in  whatever  division  they  were  ranked, 
he  prevailed  on  them  to  submit ;  and  as  we  shall  sub- 
sequently see,  none  of  them  ever  had  cause  to  re- 
proach him  with  forgetting  his  pledge. "  Memoir  of 
Colonel  Cameron,  by  Rev.  A.  Clerk. — When  Huntly 
first  resolved  to  raise  the  regiment,  he  called  on  old 
Fassifern,  and  offered  to  his  son  John  a  captain's 
commission  in  it.  Fassifern,  however,  declined  the 
gratifying  offer  on  the  ground  that  he  was  unable  to 
raise  the  number  of  men  necessary  to  entitle  his  son 
to  such  a  rank  ;  whereupon  the  manjuis  offered  the 
captaincy  without  any  stipulation  or  condition,  say- 
ing he  would  be  glad  to  have  John  Cameron  as  a  cap- 
tain in  his  regiment,  though  he  brought  not  a  single 
recruit. 


>F    THE     111-'-   .M2""  AND     JZ^?     HICrHL/ 


All    CAMPBELL    OF    LOCHNELL. 
;;:al''?10'!'Felj.l73t  —  9^  April  18J7. 


OEOEG-E.    MARQUIS    OF    HUNTLY. 
Col  of  92-^  tfigW?  S^iby  1796  —  S"?- Jan.  18G6. 


JiAJQR    GEOT   W.   WEMYSS     OF    VEMYSS. 
Col. of  SS'^Hi^'?  E5*Aug^  1800 — FeT).1822. 


SIR    H.  TAT.    STISTED.   K.C.B. 
CoL  of  aS'f-Hilhl"  28*^  Sep'  1873.-10'teleon875. 


EGMONT-OP-ZEE. 
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Charles  Dowle,  died  of  wounds  in  Egypt  in  ISOl. 
George  Davidson,  killed  at  Quatre  Bras  in  1815,  then 

Captain  in  the  42nd  regiment. 
Archibald  Macdonald. 
Alexander  Fraser,  killed  2nd  October  1799. 
William  Tod. 

James  Mitchell,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1815,  retired 
in  1819. 

Staff. 

Chaplain. — William  Gordon. 

Adjutant. — James  Henderson,  died  in  1796. 

Cttarfer-moster.— Peter  Wilkie,  died  in  1806. 

Surgeon. — William  Findlay,  died  in  Egypt  in  1801. 

It  is  apt  to  be  supposed  that  because  the 
Gordon  estates  now  lie  only  in  Aberdeen  and 
Banff,  and  because  the  regiment  was  first  col- 
lected at  Aberdeen,  that  it  belongs  particularly 
to  that  district ;  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake. 
The  92nd  was  raised  principally  in  the  highland 
districts  of  the  Gordon  estates,  and  from  the 
estates  of  the  officers  or  their  relations;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  these  estates  then 
extended,  or  the  Duke  had  seignorities  over  the 
lands,  as  far  west  as  BaUachulish  and  Lochiel, 
taking  in  Strathspey,  and  Lochaber,  and  it  was 
from  these  highland  districts,  of  which  Fort- 
William  is  the  centre,  that  it  was  mostly  raised 
and  for  a  long  time  after  recruited.  It  also 
drew  very  many  of  its  men  from  Argyll  and 
the  Western  Isles.  The  '92nd  along  with 
the  79th  should  be  classed  with  the  Inver- 
ness-shire, &c..  Militia,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  91st  and  74th,  along  with  the  ArgyDshire; 
the  92nd  being  connected  with  North  Argyll 
and  Isles,  the  91st  with  Lorn,  and  the  74th  with 
Cowal  and  Kintyre.  It  has  always  been  parti- 
cular in  its  recruiting;  even  after  giving  nearly 
all  its  men  as  volunteers  to  regiments  going  to 
the  Crimea,  and  stress  being  laid  upon  it  to  fill 
up  quickly,  the  commanding  officers  deter- 
mined to  enlist,  as  usual,  only  Scotchmen, 
and  hence  the  great  popularity  of  the  corps  in 
Scotland.  Although  the  men  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  volunteers  from  other  regiments), 
are  still  aU  Scotch,  they  are  not  so  entirely 
from  the  Highlands  as  formerly ;  yet  the  regi- 
ment is  quite  an  example  in  spirit  and  feeling 
of  the  old  Highland  clan,  and  M'Donald  is 
still  the  most  common  name  in  its  ranks. 
Several  Gaelic  poets  or  "  bards  "  have  worn  its 
tartan,  the  most  distinguished  being  Corporal 
Alexander  M'Kinnon,  a  native  of  Arasaig,  in 
L:verness-shire,    whose    descriptions    of    the 


battles  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  the  war  in 
Egypt  are  among  the  most  spirited  modern 
Gaelic  poems.  The  officers  have  all  along  been 
mostly  taken  from  among  good  Scottish  fami- 
lies; and  so  highly  were  its  non-commissioned 
officers  thought  of  in  the  army,  that  it  was, 
and  is,  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  be 
promoted  as  sergeant-majors  and  as  adjutants 
into  other  corps,  and  to  be  selected  as  adjutants 
of  militia  and  volunteers. 

The  regiment  embarked  at  Fort-George  on 
the  9th  of  July  1794,  and  joined  the  camp  on 
Netley  Common  in  August,  when  it  was  put  on 
the  list  of  numbered  corps  as  the  100th  regi- 
ment. The  first  five  years  of  its  service  were 
spent  at  Gibraltar,  Corsica,  Elba,  and  Ireland, 
in  which  latter  place  it  had  most  arduous  and 
trying  duties  to  perform ;  these,  however,  it 
performed  with  the  best  results  to  the  country. 

The  Gordon  Highlanders  left  Ireland  in  June 
1799  for  England,  to  join  an  armament  then 
preparing  for  the  coast  of  Holland.  The  num- 
ber of  the  regiment  was  changed  about  this 
time  to  the  92nd,  the  former  regiment  of  that 
number,  and  others,  having  been  reduced. 

The  first  division  of  the  army,  of  which 
the  92nd  formed  part,  landed  on  the  Dutch 
coast,  near  the  Helder,  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  of  August,  without  opposition;  but  the 
troops  had  scarcely  formed  on  a  ridge  of  sand 
hills,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  beach,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  were 
however  driven  back,  after  a  sharp  contest  of 
some  hours'  duration.  The  92nd,  which  formed 
a  part  of  General  Moore's  brigade,  was  not 
engaged  in  this  affair;  but  in  the  battle  which 
took  place  between  Bergen  and  Egmont  on 
the  2nd  of  October  it  took  a  very  distinguished 
share.  General  Moore  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  heroic  conduct  of  the  corps  on  this  occa- 
sion, that,  when  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Bath,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  supporters  for  his 
armorial  bearings,  he  took  a  soldier  of  the  Gor- 
don Highlan  ders  in  full  tmiform  as  one  of  them.* 

-  Stewart.  —  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Moore  to  Lt.-Col.  Napier  wil)  explain  the 
reason  of  this  : — 

"Richmond,  nth  Nov.  1804. 

"My  Dear  Napier,  — My  reason  for 

troubling  you  for  a  drawing  is  that,  as  a  knight,  I  am 
entitled  to  supporters.  -  I  have  chosen  a  light  infantry 
soldier  for  one,  and  a  Highland  soldier  for  the  other, 
in  gratitude  to  and  commemoration  of  two  soldiers  of 
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In  the  action  alluded  to,  the  92nd  had 
Captain  William  Mackintosh,  Lts.  Alexander 
Eraser,  Gordon  M'Hardy,  3  sergeants,  and  54 
rank  and  file,  killed ;  and  Colonel,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly,  Captains  John  Cameron,  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  Peter  Grant,  John  Maclean, 
Lieutenants  George  Eraser,  Charles  Chadd, 
Norman  Macleod,  Donald  Macdonald,  Ensigns 
Charles  Cameron,  John  Macpherson,  James 
Bent,  G.  W.  Holmes,  6  sergeants,  1  drummer, 
and  175  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

After  returning  to  England,  the    regiment 


General  Sir  John  Mooie. 
(From  a  painting  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.) 

again  embarked  on  the  27th  of  May  1800,  and 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  France ;  but  no  landing 

the  92nd,  who,  in  action  of  the  2nil  October,  raised  me 
from  the  ground  when  I  was  lying  on  my  face  wounded 
and  stnnned  (they  must  have  thought  me  dead),  and 
helped  me  out  of  the  field.  As  my  senses  were  re- 
turning I  heard  one  of  them  say,  '  Here  is  the  Gene- 
ral, let  us  take  him  away,'  upon  which  they  stooped, 
and  raised  me  by  the  arm.  I  never  could  discover 
who  they  were ;  and,  therefore,  concluded  they  must 
have  been  killed.  I  hope  the  92nd  will  not  have  any 
objection — as  I  commanded  them,  and  as  they  ren- 
dered nie  such  a  service — to  my  taking  one  of  the 

corps  as  a  supporter believe  me,  &c., 

"John  Moore." 


took  place,  and  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Minorca, 
where  the  92nd  disembarked  on  the  20th  of 
July.  It  formed  part  of  the  expedition  against 
Egypt,  details  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  account  of  the  service  of  the  42nd  regi- 
ment. The  Gordon  Highlanders  particularly 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle  of  the 
13th  of  March  1801.  The  British  army 
moved  forward  to  the  attack  in  three  columns 
of  regiments ;  the  90th,  or  Perthshire  regi- 
ment, led  the  advance  of  the  first  or  centre 
column,  and  the  Gordon  Highlanders  that  of 
the  second  or  left,  the  reserve  march- 
ing on  the  right,  covering  the  move- 
ments of  the  first  line,  and  running 
parallel  with  the  other  two  columns. 
The  enemy  were  strongly  fortified  on 
a  rising  ground,  and  well  appointed 
with  cavalry  and  artillery.  As  soon 
as  the  regiments  in  advance  had 
cleared  some  palm  and  date  trees 
they  began  to  deploy  into  line ;  but 
before  the  whole  army  had  formed 
the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  and  descended 
from  the  heights  to  attack  the  92nd, 
which  had  by  this  time  formed  in 
line.  The  fire  was  quickly  returned 
by  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  who 
not  only  firmly  maintained  their 
ground  singly  against  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy  supported  by  a  powerful 
artillery,  but  drove  them  back  with 
loss.  In  this  action  the  92nd  had 
19  rank  and  file  killed;  and  Lt.- 
Col.  Charles  Erskine  (who  afterwards 
died  of  his  wounds).  Captains  the 
Honourable  John  Ramsay,  Archi- 
bald Macdonald,  Lts.  Norman  Mac- 
leod, Charles  Dowle  (both  of  whom  also 
died  of  their  wounds),  Donald  Macdonald, 
Tomlin  Campbell,  Alexander  Clarke  (the  two 
last  died  of  their  wounds),  Ronald  Macdonald, 
Alexander  Cameron,  Ensign  Peter  Wilson,  10 
sergeants,  and  100  rank  and  file  wounded. 

The  regiment  had  suffered  much  from  sick- 
ness during  the  voyage  from  Minorca  to  Egypt, 
and  with  this  and  its  recent  loss  in  battle  it 
was  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  General  Aber- 
cromby  ordered  it  to  the  rear  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  March,  in  order  to  take  post  upon 


THE  92nd  embarks  FOR  SWEDEN. 
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the  shore  at  Aboukir.  Major  Napier,  on  whom 
the  command  of  the  92nd  had  devolved  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Col.  Erskine,  did 
not,  however,  remain  long  in  this  position, 
but  hurried  back  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  firing, 
and  assumed  his  former  place  in  the  line.  The 
regiment  lost  3  rank  and  file  killed,  and  Cap- 
tain John  Cameron,  Lt.  Stewart  Matheson,  and 
37  rank  and  file  wounded. 

At  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  Corporal 
M'Kinnon,  the  Gaelic  poet  already  alluded  to, 
was  severely  wounded,  and  was  nearly  buried 
for  dead,  when  his  friend,  Sergeant  M'Lean, 
saved  him.  He  composed  a  Gaelic  poem,  full 
of  spirit,  on  the  battle,  part  of  which  we 
give  in  a  translation  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Mac- 
lauchlan : — 

A  Song  on  the  Battle  in  Egypt. 
It  was  not  heard  in  the  course  of  history. 
In  the  conilict  or  strife  of  arms. 
That  fifteen  thousand  men  so  famous  as  j'ou 
Drew  swords  under  their  King. 
Glorious  was  the  Scottish  champion 
Who  had  that  matter  entrusted  to  him  ; 
They  were  not  clowns  who  were  chosen  with  him. 
To  bring  their  deeds  of  arms  to  an  issue. 

The  brave  heroes  were  drawn 

Into  a  heavy,  fierce  body ; 

Powerful,  strong  were  the  hands, 

The  fine  spark  going  olf ; 

Seeking  a  place  where  they  might  kneel. 

If  any  enemy  were  to  meet  them. 

The  ground  would  be  left  bloody 

With  steel  that  pierces  men's  bodies. 

There  were  hearty,  vigorous  lads  there, 

Who  never  yielded  in  fear, 

Following  them  as  best  they  might. 

Fifty  horse  were  turned  by  their  exploits. 

It  was  a  vain  thought  for  the  horsemen 

That  they  could  not  find  men  to  contend  with  them  ; 

And  the  heroes,  who  could  not  be  shaken. 

Chasing  them  out  on  the  hill. 

We  were  ready  on  our  legs. 

To  pursue  with  aU  speed, 

On  the  thirteenth  morning  which  they  fixed, 

With  our  noble  fearless  commander. 

The  two  youngest  of  our  regiments— 

The  Grahams  and  the  Gordons— 

Eunning  swiftly  to  meet  them 

Pouring  down  from  the  hill. 

Heavy  was  the  flight  for  them, 

Hard  as  ever  was  heard  of  ; 

Abercromby  was  up  with  them, 

With  his  men  who  were  ready  at  hand. 

Were  it  not  for  the  town  which  they  reached 

With  cannon  all  surrounded, 

More  of  them  were  in  their  graves, 

And  had  got  cold  upon  the  hill. 

In  a  short  time  the  regiment  recovered  its 
nealth,  and  shared  in  all  the  movements  of  the 
anr.y  in  Egypt  till   the  termination  of  hos- 


tilities, when  it  embarked  for  Ireland,  and 
landed  at  Cork  on  the  30th  of  January  1802. 

For  their  services  in  Egypt,  King  George 
III.  conferred  upon  the  92nd  and  other  regi- 
ments the  honour  of  bearing  on  their  colours 
and  appointments  the  "  Sphinx,"  and  the 
word  "  Egypt."  The  Grand  Seignior  estab- 
lished the  order  of  the  Knighthood  of  the 
Crescent,  of  which  the  general  officers  were 
made  members ;  and  gold  medals  were  presented 
to  the  field-officers,  captains,  and  subalterns. 

The  regiment  was  removed  from  Ireland  to 
Glasgow,  where  it  arrived  on  June  6th,  and 
remained  until  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in 
1803,  when  it  was  marched  to  Leith,  and 
embarked  for  the  camp  which  was  then  form- 
ing at  Weeley.  At  this  time  was  embodied 
a  second  battalion  of  1000  men,  raised  under 
the  Army  of  Reserve  Act,  in  the  counties  of 
Nairn,  Inverness,  Moray,  Banif,  and  Aber- 
deen. This  corps  served  as  a  nursery  for  the 
regiment  during  the  war. 

In  January  1806  Major-General  the  Honour- 
able John  Hope  was  made  colonel,  in  room 
of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  removed  to  the  42nd. 

The  regiment  formed  part  of  the  expedition 
sent  against  Copenhagen  in  1807,  and  served 
in  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  brigade.  The  only 
instance  which  offered  on  this  occasion  to  the 
regiment  to  distinguish  itself  was  a  spirited  and 
successful  charge  with  the  bayonet,  when  it 
drove  back  a  greatly  superior  number  of  the 
enemy. 

In  the  year  1808  the  regiment  embarked 
for  Sweden  under  Sir  John  Moore,  but  its 
services  were  not  made  use  of;  and  immediately 
upon  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  England 
the  troops  employed  were  ordered  to  Portugal 
under  the  same  commander,  landing  on  the 
27th  of  August.  The  92nd  accompanied  all  the 
movements  of  General  Moore's  army,  and  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  its  commanding  officer, 
Col.  Napier  of  Blackstone,  who  was  killed 
at  Corunna,  where  the  first  battalion  was  posted 
towards  the  left  of  the  army  on  the  road 
leading  to  Betanzos,  "  and  throughout  the 
day  supported  its  former  reputation."  Col. 
Napier  was  adored  by  the  regiment,  to  which 
he  was  more  like  a  father  than  a  commanding 
officer.  The  regiment  had  only  3  rank  and 
file  killed,  and  12  wounded;  among  the  lattei 
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was  Lt.  Archibald  Macdonald,  wlio  afterwards 
died  of  his  wounds. 

On  its  return  to  England  the  regiment  was 
quartered  at  Wesley,  where  it  received  a  re- 
inforcement of  recruits,  which  increased  the 
strength  of  the  corps  to  rather  more  than  1000 
men.  This  number  was,  however,  greatly 
reduced  in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  only 
300  out  of  the  1000  returning  fit  for  duty; 
but  the  loss  was  speedily  supplied  by  recruits 
from  the  second  battalion.  The  regiment 
embarked  for  Portugal  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber 1810,  and  joined  the  British  army  under 
Lord  Wellington  at  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
in  the  following  month. 

The  service  of  the  92nd  in  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  and  the  south  of  France  is  so 
blended  with  the  operations  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton's army  that,  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  it, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  details 
which  the  limited  space  allotted  to  this  divi- 
sion of  the  history  will  not  admit  of,  and  the 
most  important  of  which  have  been  given  in 
our  notices  of  the  other  Highland  regiments, 
c.'jpecially  the  42nd  and  71st.  In  all  the  actions 
in  ^vhich  they  were  engaged,  the  Gordon  High- 
landers upheld  the  high  military  reputation 
which  they  had  acquired  in  Egypt,  and  sup- 
ported the  honour  cf  their  native  country  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  Highlanders. 

The  92nd  was  brigaded  with  the  50th  and 
71st  under  the  command  of  Sir  William 
Erskine  at  Fuentes  d'Onor,  May  5th,  1811. 
The  first  battalion  of  the  92nd  was  stationed 
to  the  right  of  the  town,  covering  a  brigade 
of  nine-pounders,  and  was  exposed  to  a  very 
heavy  cannonade.  The  regiment  had  7  rank 
and  file  killed,  and  2  officers,  Major  Peter 
Grant  and  I/t.  Allan  M'Nab,  and  35  rank 
and  file  Avounded.  Lt. -General  Rowland  Hill 
having  driven  the  French  from  their  post 
at  Caceres,  the  latter,  on  the  approach  of  the 
British,  retired,  halting  at  Arroyo  de  Molinos. 
After  a  very  fatiguing  march  from  Portalegre, 
the  first  battalion  of  the  92nd  arrived  close  to 
Arroyo  on  the  27th  of  October  1811,  and  next 
day  took  part  in  a  well  fought  battle.  The 
92nd  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  its  brigade, 
and  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  market- 
square,  and,  if  possible,  to  the  other  side  of 
tlie  to7m.     As  the  regiment  w 


along  one  of  the  streets,  the  French,  taken  by 
surprise,  came  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  the  Prince  D'Aremberg  was  taken  prisoner 
in  a  half-naked  state  by  a  sergeant  of  the  92nd. 
The  French,  however,  soon  assembled,  threw 
themselves  across  the  head  of  the  street,  and 
commenced  firing  upon  the  advancing  regi- 
ment, the  shot  taking  deadly  efiect,  owing  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  street.  By  this  time 
great  confusion  and  uproar  prevailed  in  the 
town.  The  71st  moved  down  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  92nd,  while  the  50th  secured  all 
the  passages  to  the  town,  and  captured  the 
French  artillery.  The  92nd  thus  reinforced 
now  pushed  its  way  through  the  suburbs,  and 
cleared  the  town  of  the  enemy.  The  latter, 
however,  afterwards  formed  in  a  field,  and 
fired  down  a  lane  upon  the  advancing  regi- 
ment. The  92nd  had  3  men  killed,  and 
Col.  Cameron,  Brevet-Major  Dunbar,  and  Cap- 
tains M'Donald  and  M'Pherson,  and  7  rank 
and  file  wounded. 

At  Almaraz,  on  May  19th,  1812,  the  92nd 
again  did  good  service  in  assisting  materially 
to  destroy  the  bridge  and  fortifications.  This 
point  was  of  great  importance  to  the  enemy, 
as  it  secured  the  only  direct  communication 
between  his  two  armies,  which  were  now  in 
effect  placed  several  days  mor«  distant.  The 
92nd  had  only  2  rank  and  file  wounded. 

At  Alba  de  Tormes,  on  November  10th  and 
11th,  the  92nd  had  8  rank  and  file  kiUed,  and 
1  officer  and  33  rank  and  file  wounded. 

At  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  fought  on  June 
21st,  1813,  the  92nd  distinguished  itself  by 
seizing  the  height  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Puebla,  holding  it  against  a  most  determined 
resistance,  and,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  put  the 
enemy  to  flight.  Its  casualties  were  4  rank  and 
file  kiUed,  and  16  wounded.  A  medal  was  con- 
ferred on  Lt.-Col.  John  Cameron  of  the  92nd. 
In  the  various  actions  connected  with  the 
passage  of  the  Pyrenees  the  92nd  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  behaving  itself  in  its  usual  valorous 
manner;  in.  the  words  of  Sir  William  Napier, 
"the  stern  valour  of  the  92nd  would  have 
graced  Thermopylas." 

On  the  25th  of  July  1813,  the  92nd  was 
stationed  in  the  Maya  Pass,  on  the  right  of 
the  road  leading  from  Urdax,  and  the  71st  still 
farther  to  the  left.     The  enemy  collected  a  force 
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of  about  15,000  men  behind  some  rocky  ground 
in  front  of  the  British  right,  and  with  this  over- 
whelming force  drove  in  the  light  companies 
of  the  second  brigade,  gaining  the  high  rock 
on  the  right  of  the  allied  position  before  the 
arrival  of  the  second  brigade  from  Maya, 
which  was  therefore  compelled  to  retrace  its 
steps  towards  the  village,  instead  of  falKng 
back  to  its  left  on  the  first  brigade.  Lt.- 
Col.  Cameron  detached  the  50th  to  the  right 
the  moment  the  action  commenced.  That 
regiment  was  severely  engaged,  and  was 
forced  to  retire  along  the  ridge.  The  right 
ndng  of  the  92nd,  under  Major  John  M'Pher- 
6on,  was  sent  to  its  support,  and  for  some  time 
had  to  stand  the  whole  brunt  of  the  enemy's 
column.  The  right  wing  of  the  71st  regiment 
was  also  brought  up,  but  sucli  was  the  advan- 
tage of  the  position  the  enemy  had  gained  by 
separating  the  two  brigades,  and  in  a  manner 
descending  upon  the  Pass  of  Maya,  while  a 
fresh  division  was  pushing  up  to  it  from  the 
direction  of  Urdax,  that  the  small  body  of 
troops  received  orders  to  retire  to  a  high  rock 
on  the  left  of  the  position.  This  movement 
was  covered  by  the  left  wings  of  the  71st  and 
92nd  regiments,  which,  relieving  each  other 
with  the  utmost  order  and  regularity,  and  dis- 
puting every  inch  of  ground,  left  nothing  for 
the  enemy  to  boast  of.  The  brigade  continued 
to  hold  the  rock  until  tlie  arrival  of  Major- 
General  Edward  Barnes'  brigade,  when  a  gene- 
ral charge  was  made,  and  every  inch  of  ground 
recovered  as  far  as  the  Maya  Pass. 

On  this  occasion  the  92nd  was  ordered  by 
Lt.-General  the  Honourable  Sir  William 
Stewart  not  to  charge,  the  battalion  having 
been  hotly  engaged  for  ten  successive  hours, 
and  in  want  of  ammunition.  The  92nd,  how- 
ever, for  the  first  time  disregarded  an  order, 
and  not  only  charged,  but  led  the  charge.* 

The  92nd  behaved  with  equal  bravery  on 
July  30th  and  31st  and  August  1st,  its  casu- 
alties altogether  during  the  passage  of  the 
Pyrenees  being  53  rank  and  file  killed,  26 
officers  and  363  rank  and  file  woimded. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Nive  the  92nd  had 
its  full  share  of  the  fighting.  On  the  13th  of 
December,  besides  being  exposed  during  the 

'  Cannon's  Record  of  ^2nd  Regiment. 


day  to  a  continued  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery,  the  battalion  made  four  distinct 
charges  with  the  bayonet,  each  time  driving 
the  enemy  to  his  original  position  ia  front  of 
his  entrenchments.  At  one  time  the  92nd 
while  pressing  onwards  was  arrested  by  a 
fearful  storm  of  artillery.  Of  one  of  these 
charges  Sergeant  Eobertson  writes :  — 

"  The  order  was  given  to  charge  with  the  left  wing 
of  the  92ud,  while  the  right  should  act  as  riflemen  in 
the  fields  to  the  left  of  the  road.  The  left  wing  went 
down  the  road  in  a  dashing  manner,  led  by  Col. 
Cameron,  who  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  was 
obliged  to  walk  on  foot.  As  soon  as  we  came  up  to 
the  French  many  of  them  called  out  for  quarter,  and 
were  made  prisoners.  After  the  enemy  had  main- 
tained their  ground  for  a  short  time,  they  saw  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  stand  against  us.  The 
road  was  soon  covered  with  the  dead  and  dying.  The 
French  now  broke  offto  their  own  right,  and  got  into 
the  fields  and  between  the  hedges,  where  they  kept 
up  the  contest  until  night.  Although  the  action 
ended  thus  in  our  favour,  we  did  not  gain  any  new 
ground.  After  the  battle  was  over,  we  were  formed 
on  a  piece  of  rising  ground  about  a  mile  to  our  own 
rear,  when  Lord  Wellington  came  in  person  to  thank 
the  92nd  for  their  gallant  conduct  and  manly  bearing 
during  the  action,  and  ordered  a  double  allowance  of 
rum,  and  that  we  should  go  into  quarters  on  the  fol- 
lowing day."  ■* 

On  this  occasion  Lts.  Duncan  M'Plierson, 
Thomas  Mitchell,  and  Alan  M'Donald  were 
killed.  Major  John  M'Pherson  (mortally), 
Captains  George  W.  Holmes,  Eonald  M'Donald, 
and  Donald  M'Pherson;  Lts.  John  Catenaugh, 
Eonald  M'Donald,  James  John  Chisholm, 
Eobert  Winchester,  and  George  Mitchell,  and 
Ensign  WiUiam  Eraser  were  wounded.  28 
rank  and  file  were  killed,  and  143  wounded. 

In  commemoration  of  this  action  an  honorary 
badge  was  conferred  by  His  Majesty  on  Lt.- 
Col.  Cameron,  bearing  the  word  "  Nive," 
and  the  senior  captain  of  the  regiment  (Cap- 
tain James  Seaton)  was  promoted  to  the  brevet 
rank  of  major.  The  royal  authority  was  also 
granted  for  the  92nd  to  bear  the  word  "  Nive" 
on  its  regimental  colour  and  appointments. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  Feb.,  the 
92nd  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who 
was  discovered  late  in  the  evening,  strongly 
posted  on  the  heights  in  front  of  Garris,  which 
the  division  attacked  and  carried  in  gallant 
style.  The  French  obstinately  disputed  their 
ground,  and  made  several  attempts  to  recover 
it  after  dark,  but  finding  the   British  troopi 

*  Journal,  page  ]  21. 
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immovable,  they  retreated  with  considerable 
loss  through  St  Palais.  On  this  occasion  Major 
James  Seaton  was  mortally  wounded,  and  ex- 
pired on  the  22nd  of  the  following  month.  The 
other  casualties  were  3  rank  and  file  wounded. 

During  the  night  the  enemy  destroyed  the 
bridge  at  St  Palais,  and  every  exertion  was 
made  to  repair  it.  On  the  16th  of  Feb.,  the 
92nd  crossed  in  the  afternoon,  and  occupied  a 
position  in  advance. 

On  the  17th  of  Feb.,  the  enemy  was  dis- 
covered in  the  village  of  Arriverete,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Gave  de  Mauleon,  endea- 
vouring to  destroy  the  bridge  over  it.  A  ford 
was  discovered  a  little  higher  up,  which  the 
92nd  crossed  under  cover  of  the  British  artil- 


Colonel  John  Cameron's  Coat  of  Arms. 

lery,  and  immediately  attacking  the  troops  in 
the  village  with  its  usual  success,  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  it,  and  secured  the  bridge  by 
which  the  troops  were  enabled  to  cross.  The 
enemy  retired  across  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  and 
the  battalion,  which  had  10  rank  and  file 
wounded  in  this  enterprise,  was  cantoned  in 
Arriverete  and  the  neighbouring  villages. 

In  honour  of  this  occasion,  it  was  granted 
by  royal  warrant,  that  Lt.-Col.  Cameron  should 
bear  for  his  crest  a  Highlander  of  the  92nd 
regiment,  up  to  the  middle  in  water,  grasping 
in  his  right  hand  a  broad  sword,  and  in  his 
left  a  banner  inscribed  92  nd,  within  a  wreath 
of  laurel ;  and  as  a  motto  over  it  the  word 
"  Arriverete." 


At  Orthes  the  42nd,  79th,  and  92nd  met 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Peninsula,  and  a  joy- 
ful meeting  it  was,  as  the  men  of  the  three 
regiments  were  almost  all  Scotchmen,  many  of 
whom  were  old  friends.  Lord  Wellington  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  scene  at  the  meeting 
of  these  regiments  that  he  ordered  them  to 
encamp  beside  each  other  for  the  night. 

In  the  aSair  at  Aire  there  were  3  rank 
and  file  killed,  and  3  officers  and  29  men 
wounded.  His  Majesty  granted  permission  to 
Lt.-Col.  Cameron  to  bear  upon  his  shield  a 
view  of  the  town,  with  the  word  "  Aire." 
Both  in  Division  and  General  Orders  the  92nd 
was  specially  mentioned,  along  with  the  50th, 
as  deserving  to  have  "  the  good  fortune  of 
yesterday's  action  decidedly  attributed  to  it." 
Moreover,  a  special  letter  from  the  Mayor  of 
Aire  warmly  thanked  Col.  Cameron  for  the 
conduct  of  his  men,  and  for  having  preserved  the 
town  from  pillage  and  destruction.  The  losses 
of  the  regiment  in  these  actions  were  not  great, 
being  altogether,  according  to  General  Stewart, 
2  rank  and  file  killed,  and  5  officers  and  55 
rank  and  file  wounded. 

On  the  10th  of  April  the  92nd  advanced 
by  the  Muret  road  to  the  vicinity  of  Toulouse, 
and  drove  Marshal  Soult's  outposts  into  his 
entrenchments  on  that  side.  The  services  of 
the  battalion  were  not  again  required  during 
this  day ;  it  however  witnessed  the  gallant  con- 
duct of  its  comrades  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  driving  the  enemy  from  his  redoubts 
above  the  town,  and  gaining  a  complete  victory. 

During  the  11th  of  April  nothing  particular 
occurred  beyond  a  skirmish,  and  confining  the 
enemy  to  the  suburbs.  The  French  evacuated 
Toulouse  during  the  night,  and  the  white 
flag  was  hoisted.  On  the  12th  of  April  the 
Marquis  of  Wellington  entered  the  city  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  92nd 
followed  the  enemy  on  the  Villa  Franche  road, 
and  encamped  in  advance  of  that  town. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  of  the  12th 
of  April,  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  :  had  not  the  express 
been  delayed  on  the  journey  by  the  French 
police,  the  sacrifice  of  many  valuable  lives 
would  have  been  prevented. 

A  disbelief  in  the  truth  of  this  intelligenca 
occasioned    much   unnecessary    bloodshed    at 
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Bayonne,  the  garrison  of  which  made  a  des- 
perate sortie  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  Lt.- 
General  Sir  John  Hope  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Hopetoun),  the  colonel  of  the  92nd  regiment, 
was  taken  prisoner.  Major-General  Andrew 
Hay  was  killed,  and  Major-General  Stopford 
was  wounded.  This  was  the  last  action  of 
the  Peninsular  war. 

On  April  20,  1814,  the  92nd  marched  into 
Villa  Franche ;  on  the  24th  to  Beziege ;  and 
on  the  25th  occupied  quarters  in  Toulouse. 

After  peace  had  heen  established  between 
Britain  and  France,  the  92nd  returned  home, 
disembarking  at  Monkstown,  Ireland,  on  the 
29th  of  July,  and  proceeding  to  Fermoy  Bar- 
racks, at  which  the  thanks  of  Parliament  were 
communicated  to  the  regiment  for  "  the  meri- 
torious and  eminent  services  it  had  rendered 
to  the  King  and  country  during  the  course  of 
the  war." 

On  the  24th  of  October  1814,  the  second  bat- 
talion was  disbanded  at  Edinburgh,  and  12 
sergeants,  13  drummers,  and  161  rank  and 
file  were  transferred  to  the  first  battalion. 

The  92nd,  however,  had  not  long  to  rest 
at  home,  being  called  again  into  active  ser- 
vice, to  take  part  in  the  grand  concluding 
act  of  the  drama  enacted  by  Napoleon  for  so 
many  years  on  the  theatre  of  Europe.  The 
regiment  sailed  from  the  Cove  of  Cork  on  the 
1st  May  181.5,  and  arrived  at  Ostend  on  the 
9th.  On  the  1 1  th  the  regiment  went  to  Ghent, 
fl-here  it  stayed  till  the  28th,  when  it  removed 
to  Brussels,  the  men  being  billeted  throughout 
the  city.  Here  they  were  served  with  four 
days'  bread,  and  supplied  with  camp-kettles, 
bill-hooks,  and  everything  necessary  for  a 
campaign,  which,  according  to  all  accounts, 
was  fast  approaching.  The  inhabitants  of 
Brussels  like  those  of  Ghent  treated  the  High- 
landers with  great  kindness,  the  latter,  by  their 
civility  and  good  behaviour,  making  them- 
selves great  favourites. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  June  the 
alarm  was  sounded  in  Brussels,  and  hasty 
preparations  were  made  to  go  out  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Col.  Cameron,  who  had  that  day 
been  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and 
who  was  present  at  the  famous  ball  given  by 
the  Duke  of  WeUington  when  the  alarm  was 
given,  was  quickly  at  the  head  of   the  regi- 


ment. The  march  was  commenced  at  day- 
break on  the  16th  by  the  Namur  gate.  Lt.- 
General  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  division,  to 
which  the  92nd  belonged,  came  under  fire 
about  two  o'clock  in  front  of  Genappe,  at 
Quatre  Bras,  where  the  main  road  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels  is  crossed  by  another 
from  Nivelles  to  Namur,  and  which  served  as 
the  British  communication  with  the  Prussians 
on  the  left.  The  92nd  was  formed  in  front 
of  Quatre  Bras  farm-house  on  the  road,  lining 
a  ditch,  with  its  rear  to  the  walls  of  the  budd- 
ing and  garden,  its  right  resting  on  the  cross- 
roads, and  its  left  extending  down  the  front. 
Shortly  after  the  92nd  was  thus  formed,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  staff  came  and 
dismounted  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the 
regiment.  The  enemy  poured  a  very  hot  fire 
of  artillery  on  this  post,  and  his  cavalry  charged 
it,  but  was  received  by  a  well-directed  volley 
from  the  regiment,  and  forced  to  retire  with 
grea-t  loss  of  men  and  horses.  Immediately 
after  this  the  French  infantry  attacked  the 
position  on  the  right  and  in  front,  and  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  who  had  been  standing 
impatiently  eager  for  action,  were  now  ordered 
to  charge  the  advancing  enemy:  "92nd,  you 
must  charge  these  fellows,"  the  Duke  said, 
and  with  one  bound  the  regiment  was  over  the 
ditch  advancing  at  full  speed,  and  making  the 
French  give  way  on  all  sides.  The  92nd  con- 
tinued to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  was  hotly 
engaged  till  nightfall,  when  tlie  action  ceased. 
It  was  very  much  cut  up  both  in  officers  and 
men,  as  it  was  among  the  first  to  go  into  action, 
and,  along  with  the  other  Highland  regiments, 
had  for  a  long  time  to  resist  the  attack  of  the 
entire  French  army.  Undoubtedly  its  greatest 
loss  on  this  hot  day  was  the  brave  and  high- 
minded  Col.  Cameron,  concerning  whom  we 
give  a  few  details  below.^ 

'  John  Cameron  was  son  of  Ewen  Cameron  of  Fassi- 
fern,  a  nephew  of  the  "  Gentle  Lochiel."  As  we  have 
seen,  he  entered  the  regiment  at  its  formation,  and 
took  part  in  most  of  its  hard  services.  He  was  uni- 
versally beloved  and  respected,  especially  by  the  High- 
land soldiers,  in  each  man  of  whom  he  took  the  interest 
of  a  father,  and  felt  himself  responsible  for  their 
welfare  and  good  conduct.  The  following  account  of 
his  death  is  taken  from  his  biography,  written  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Archibald  Clerk  of  Kilmallie  :— "  The  regi- 
ment lined  a  ditch  in  front  of  the  Namur  road.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  happened  to  be  stationed  among 
them.  Colonel  Cameron  seeing  the  French  advance 
asked  permission  to  charge  them.     The  Duke  replied, 
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Besides  their  colonel,  the  92iid  lost  in 
the  action  Captain  William  Little,  Lt.  J.  J. 
Chisholm,  Ensigns  Abel  Becker  and  John  M. 
E.  Macpherson,  2  sergeants,  and  33  rank  and 
file.  The  wounded  officers  were  Major  James 
Mitchell  (afterwards  lieutenant-colonel) ;  Cap- 
tains G.  W.  Holmes,  Dagald  Campbell,  W.  C. 
Grant  (who  died  of  his  wounds) ;  Lts.  Thomas 
Hobbs,  Thomas  Mackintosh,  Eobert  Win- 
chester, Eonald  Macdonnell,  James  Kerr  Eoss, 


Alexander  Macpherson,  Ewen  Eoss,  Hector 
M'Innes;  Ensigns  John  Barnwell,  Eobert 
Logan,  Angus  Macdonald,  Eobert  Hewit,  and 
Assistant-Surgeon  John  Stewart;  also  13  ser 
geants,  1  drummer,  and  212  rank  and  file. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  Lord  Welling- 
ton had  collected  the  whole  of  liis  arm}'  in  the 
position  of  Waterloo,  and  was  combining  his 
measures  to  attack  the  enemy;  but  having 
received  information  that  Marshal  Blucher 
had  been  obliged,  after  the  battle 
of  Ligny,  to  abandon  his  position  at 
Sombref,  and  to  fall  back  upon 
Wavre,his  lordship  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a  corresponding  movement. 
He  accordingly  retired  upon  Gen- 
appe,  and  thence  upon  Waterloo. 
Although  the  march  took  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  enemy 
made  no  attempt  to  molest  the  rear, 
except  by  following,  with  a.  large 
body  of  cavalry  brought  from  his 
right,  the  cavalry  under  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge.  On  the  former  debouch- 
ing from  the  village  of  Genappe,  the 
earl  made  a  gallant  charge  with  the 
Life  Guards,  and  repulsed  the 
enemy's  cavalry. 

Lord  Wellington  took  up  a  posi- 
tion in  front  of  Waterloo.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents  during  the  night,  and 
the  morning  of  the  18th  was  ushered 
in  by  a  dreadful  thunder-storm;  a 
prelude  which  superstition  might 
have  regarded  as  ominous  of  the 
events  of  that  memorable  and  de- 
cisive day.  The  allied  army  was 
drawn  up  across  the  high  roads  from 
Charleroi  and  NiveUes,  with  its  right 
George  Logan,  John  Mackinlay,  George  Mackie,     thrown  back  to  a  ravine  near  Merke  Braiue, 
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'Have  patience,  you  will  have  plenty  of  work  by 
and  by.'  As  they  took  possession  of  the  farm-house 
Cameron  again  asked  leave  to  charge,  which  was 
again  refused.  At  length,  as  they  began  to  push  on 
the  Charleroi  road,  the  Duke  exclaimed,  '  Now, 
Cameron,  is  your  time,  take  care  of  the  road.'  He 
instantly  gave  the  spur  to  his  horse,  the  regiment 
cleared  the  ditch  at  a  bound,  charged,  and  rapidly 
drove  back  the  French;  but,  while  doing  so,  their 
leader  was  mortally  wounded.  A  shot  iired  from  the 
upper  storev  of  the  farm-house  passed  through  his 
body,  and  liis  horse,  pierced  by  several  bullets,  fell 
under  him.  His  men  raised  a  wild  shout,  rushed 
madly  on  the  fated  house,  and,  according  to  all 
recounts,  inflicted  dread  vengeance  on  its  doomed  occu- 


pants. Ewen  Macmillan  (Cameron's  foster  brother), 
who  was  ever  near  his  master  and  his  friend,  speedily 
gave  such  aid  as  he  could.  Carrying  him  with  the 
aid  of  another  private  beyond  reach  of  the  firing,  he 
jirocured  a  cart,  whereon  he  laid  him,  carefully  and 
tenderly  propping  his  head  on  a  breast  than  which 
none  was  more  faithful."  He  was  carried  to  the 
village  of  Waterloo,  and  laid  in  a  deserted  house  by 
the  roadside,  stretched  upon  the  floor.  "Heanxiously 
inquired  how  the  day  had  gone,  and  how  his  beloved 
Highlanders  had  aenuitted  themselves.  Hearing  th.at, 
•as  usual,  they  had  been  victorious,  he  said,  '  I  die 
liappy,  and  I  trust  my  dear  country  will  believe  that 
I  I  have  served  her  faithfully.'  ....  Thus  he  met 
I  with  a  warrior's  death,  and  more,  with  a  Highland 


which,  was  occupied,  and  its  left  extended  to  a 
height  above  the  hamlet  Ter-la-Haye,  which 
was  also  occupied.  In  front  of  the  right  centre, 
and  near  the  Nivelles  road,  the  allies  occupied 
the  house  and  farm  of  Hougoumont,  and  in 
front  of  the  left  centre  they  possessed  the  farm 
of  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  Gordon  Highlanders, 
who  were  commanded  by  Major  Donald  Mac- 
donald,  in  consequence  of  the  wound  of  Lt.-Col. 
Mitchell,  who  had  succeeded  Col.  Cameron  in 
the  command,  were  in  the  ninth  brigade  with 
the  Royal  Scots,  the  Koyal  Highlanders,  and 
the  44th  regiment.  This  brigade  was  stationed 
on  the  left  wing  upon  the  crest  of  a  small 
eminence,  forming  one  sido  of  the  hollow,  or 
low  valley,  which  divided  the  two  hostile 
armies.  A  hedge  ran  along  this  crest  for 
nearly  two-thii-ds  its  whole  length.  A  brigade 
of  Belgians,  another  of  Hanoverians,  and 
General  Ponsonby's  brigade  of  the  1st  or 
Royal  Dragoons,  Scotch  Greys,  and  Innis- 
kilUngs,  were  posted  in  front  of  this  hedge. 
Bonaparte  drew  up  his  army  on  a  range  of 
heights  in  front  of  the  allies,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  commenced  a  furious 
attack  upon  the  post  at  Hougoumont.  This 
he  accompanied  with  a  very  heavy  cannonade 
upon  the  whole  line  of  the  allies;  but  it  was 
not  till  about  two  o'clock  that  the  brigades 
already  mentioned  were  attacked.  At  that 
time  the  enemy,  covered  by  a  heavy  fire  of 


warrior's  death.  His  remains  were  hastily  interred 
in  a  green  alley — Allee  verle—ou  the  Ghent  road, 
under  the  terrific  storm  of  the  17th."  In  the  April 
of  the  following  year  his  remains  were  remo\ed  to 
Scotland,  and  from  Leith  conveyed  in  a  King's  ship 
to  Lochaber,  and  committed  to  their  final  resting- 
place  in  the  churchyard  of  Kilmallie,  where  lie  many 
chiefs  of  the  Cameron  clan.  His  age  was  only  44  years. 
In  honour  of  Cameron's  di.stinguished  service  his 
father  was  created  Baronet  of  Fassifern.  A  hand- 
some monument — an  obelisk — was  afterwards  erected 
to  Cameron  at  Kilmallie,  for  which  an  inscription 
was  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  seems  to  have 
had  an  intense  admiration  for  the  brave  and  chivalrous 
Highland  hero,  and  who,  in  his  Dance  of  Death, 
speaks  of  him  thus  : — 

"  Through  battle,  rout  and  reel. 
Through  storm  of  shot,  and  hedge  of  steel, 
Led  the  grandson  of  Lothiel, 

The  valiant  Faaslfem. 
Through  steel  and  shot  he  leads  no  more. 
Low  laid  "mid  friend's  and  foemen's  gore; 
But  long  his  native  lake's  wild  shore, 
And  Sunart  rough,  and  wild  Ardgour, 

And  MoiTen  long  shall  tell ; 
And  proud  Ben  Xevis  hear  with  awe, 
How,  at  the  bloody  (Juatre  Bras, 
Brave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  liuixah 

Of  conquest  as  he  fell'* 


artillery,  advanced  in  a  solid  column  of  3000 
infantry  of  the  guard,  with  drums  beating,  and 
all  the  accompaniments  of  military  array,  to- 
wards the  position  of  the  Belgians.  The  enemy 
received  a  temporary  check  from  the  fire  of 
the  Belgians  and  from  some  artillery;  but  the 
troops  of  Nassau  gave  way,  and,  retiring  behind 
the  crest  of  the  eminence,  left  a  large  space 
open  to  the  enemy.  To  prevent  the  enemy 
from  entering  by  this  gap,  the  third  battalion 
of  the  Royal  Scots,  and  the  second  battalion 
of  the  44th,  were  ordered  up  to  occupy  the 
ground  so  abandoned;  and  here  a  warm  con- 
thct  of  some  duration  took  place,  in  which  the 
two  regiments  lost  many  men  and  expended 
their  ammunition.  The  enemy's  columns  con- 
tinuing to  press  forward.  General  Pack  ordered 
up  the  Higldanders,  calling  out,  "  Ninety- 
second,  now  is  your  time;  charge."  This  order 
being  repeated  by  Major  Macdonald,  the  sol- 
diers answered  it  by  a  shout.  Though  then 
reduced  to  less  than  250  men,  the  regiment 
instantly  formed  two  men  deep,  and  rushed  to 
the  front,  against  a  column  ten  or  twelve  men 
deep,  and  equal  in  length  to  their  whole  line. 
The  enemy,  as  if  appalled  by  the  advance  of 
the  Highlanders,  stood  motionless,  and  upon  a 
nearer  approach  they  became  panic-stricken, 
and,  wheeling  to  the  rear,  fled  in  the  most 
disorderly  manner,  throwing  away  their  arms 
and  every  thing  that  incumbered  them.  So 
rapid  was  their  flight,  that  the  Highlanders, 
notwithstanding  their  nimbleness  of  foot,  were 
unable  to  overtake  them  ;  but  General Ponsonby 
pursued  them  ^vith  the  cavalry  at  full  speed, 
and  cutting  into  the  centre  of  tile  column, 
killed  numbers  and  took  nearly  1800  prisoners. 
The  animating  sentiment,  "  Scotland  for  ever  !" 
received  a  mutual  cheer  as  the  Greys  galloped 
past  the  Highlanders,  and  the  former  felt  the 
effect  of  the  appeal  so  powerfully,  that,  not 
content  with  the  destruction  or  surrender  of 
the  flying  column,  they  passed  it,  and  charged 
up  to  the  line  of  the  French  position.  "  Les 
braves  Ecossais;  qu'ils  sont  terribles  ces  Che- 
vaux  Gris!"  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, when,  in  succession,  he  saw  the  small 
body  of  Highlanders  forcing  one  of  his  chosen 
columns  to  fly,  and  the  Greys  charging  almost 
into  his  very  line. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  the  92n<^ 
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regiment  remained  at  the  post  assigned  it, 
but  no  opportunity  afterwards  occurred  of 
giving  another  proof  of  its  prowess.  The 
important  service  it  rendered  at  a  critical 
moment,  by  charging  and  routing  the  elite  of 
the  French  infantry,  entitle  the  92nd  to  share 
largely  in  the  honours  of  the  victory. 

"A  column  of  such  strength,  composed  of  veteran 
troops,  filled  with  the  usual  confidence  of  the  soldiers 
of  France,  thus  giving  way  to  so  inferior  a  force, 
and  by  their  retreat  exposing  themselves  to  certain 
destruction  from  the  charges  of  cavalry  ready  to  pour 
in  and  overwhelm  them,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  attack  was  made,  and  is 
one  of  the  numerous  advantages  of  that  mode  of 
attack  I  have  had  so  often  occasion  to  notice.  Had 
the  Highlanders,  with  their  inferior  numbers,  hesi- 
tated and  remained  at  a  distance,  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  half  an  hour  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  annihilate  them,  whereas  in  their  bold  and  rapid 
advance  they  lost  only  four  men.  The  two  regiments, 
which  for  some  time  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  same 
column,  were  unable  to  force  them  back.  They  re- 
mained stationary  to  receive  the  enemy,  who  were 
thus  allowed  time  and  opportunity  to  take  a  cool  and 
steady  aim ;  encouraged  by  a  prospect  of  success,  the 
latter  doubled  their  efi'orts ;  indeed,  so  confident  were 
they,  that  when  they  reached  the  plain  upon  the 
summit  of  the  ascent,  they  ordered  their  arms,  as  if 
to  rest  after  their  victory.  But  the  handful  of  High- 
landers soon  proved  on  which  side  the  victory  lay. 
Their  bold  and  rapid  charge  struck  their  confident 
opponents  with  terror,  paralysed  their  sight  and  aim, 
and  deprived  both  of  point  and  object.  The  conse- 
quence was,  as  it  wUl  always  be  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  in  similar  circumstances,  that  the  loss  of  the  92nd 
regiment  was,  as  I  have  just  stated,  only  4  men, 
whilst  the  other  corps  in  the  stationary  position  lost 
eight  times  that  number."  ^ 

At  Waterloo  the  92nd  had  14  rank  and  file 
kUled,  and  Captains  Peter  Wilkie  and  Archi- 
bald Ferrier,  Lts.  Robert  Winchester,  Donald 
]\Iacdonald,  James  Kerr  Ross,  and  James  Hope, 
3  sergeants,  and  96  rank  and  file  wounded. 

After  Waterloo,  the  92nd,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  army,  proceeded  to  Paris,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  it  encamped  on  the 
3rd  of  July.  Shortly  after  leaving  Waterloo, 
while  halting  near  a  small  village  for  the  night, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  person  came  up  and 
thanked  the  92nd  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
men  had  conducted  themselves  during  the  en- 
gagement, and  lavished  upon  them  the  highest 
eulogiums  for  their  exertions  to  uphold  the 
reputation  of  the  British  army.  The  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland  unanimously  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  ''for  the  determined  valour  and  exer- 
tions displayed  by  the  regiment,  and  for  the 
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credit  which  it  did  its  country  in  the  memorable 
battles  of  the  16th  and  18th  of  June  1815." 

The  92nd  stayed  at  Paris  tUl  the  end  of 
November,  when  it  was  marched  to  Boulogne, 
and  on  December  17th  it  embarked  at  Calais, 
landiag  at  Margate  on  the  19th.  After  stay- 
ing at  various  places  in  England,  it  marched 
from  Berwick-on-Tweed  to  Edinburgh  on  the 
7th  of  September  1816,  and  took  up  its 
quarters  in  Edinburgh  Castle  on  the  12th,  this 
being  the  second  visit  to  its  native  country 
since  its  embodiment.  Like  the  42nd  in  similar 
circumstances,  the  men  of  the  92nd  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  entertained 
with  profuse  hospitality  at  almost  every  place 
on  the  way.  On  their  entry  into  Edinburgh, 
a  vast  crowd  assembled  in  the  roads  and  streets. 
The  42nd,  between  which  and  the  92nd  there 
has  always  been  a  friendJy  rivalry,  had  been 
there  shortly  before,  and  a  man  of  that  regi- 
ment standing  among  the  crowd  cried  in  banter 
to  a  passing  company  of  the  92nd,  "This  is 
nothing  to  what  it  was  when  we  came  home; 
we  could  hardly  make  our  way  through  the 
crowd."  A  92nd  man  quickly  retorted,  "  You 
should  have  sent  for  us  to  clear  the  way  for 
you,  as  we  have  often  done  before." 


1816—1874. 

Ireland — Jamaica — Terrible  losses  from  Yellow  Fever 
—Colonelcy  of  the  92nd— Scotland— Ireland— New 
Colours — Gibraltar— Malta— Barbadoes — Scotland 
— Ireland — Ionian  Islands — Gibraltar — Large  num- 
bers volunteer  into  Crimean  regiments — Re-enlist  in 
92nd  at  first  opportunity — Regiment  goes  to  the 
Crimea — Return  to  Gibraltar — India — The  Mutiny 
— Employed  in  Central  Provinces — Performs  much 
harassing  work— Field  service — Oojein — Harassing 
marches — Engagement  near  Rajghur — Mungrowlee 
— Combined  movements — Sindwaho — Koraya — Raj  - 
poor — Fatigueing  work  in  the  Bunswarra  country — 
Mhow — Jhausi — Lollntpoor — Seepree — the  Bundel- 
cund  Jungle — Importance  of  work  performed  by 
92nd — Dugshai — Its  various  stations  in  India — 
Authorised  to  use  designation  of  ' '  Gordon  High- 
landers " — Home  —  Gosport — Edinburgh — Presen- 
tation of  New  Colours  — Glasgow— Aldershot— 
Ireland — Aids  the  civil  power — Leaves  its  New 
Year's  dinner  cooking— India  again— Julinder— 
Camp  of  exercise  at  Delhi— Chukrata— Portrait  ol 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  the  kst  Duke  of  Gordon. 

The  regiment  was  quartered  in  Edinburgh 
till  April  1817,  when  it  was  sent  to  Ireland, 
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where  it  remained  till  1819,  performing  duties 
somewhat  similar  to  those  already  recorded  of 
the  42nd.  On  the  16th  April  the  92nd  sailed 
for  Jamaica,  where  it  arrived  on  June  2nd. 
On  its  march  to  Up-Park  Camp,  it  was  followed 
by  the  whole  population  of  Kingston  and  vici- 
nity, who  crowded  from  all  quarters  to  witness 
so  novel  a  sight  as  a  Highland  regiment  in 
Jamaica.  Shortly  after  its  arrival  in  Jamaica 
the  regiment  suffered  fearfuUy  from  yellow 
fever  in  its  most  virulent  form.  Lideed,  such 
was  the  sickness  and  mortality,  that  the  regi- 
ment was,  in  August,  in  a  manner  ordered  to 
be  dispersed.  On  the  28th  of  that  month,  a 
strong  detachment,  chiefly  composed  of  con- 
valescents, embarked  on  board  the  "  Serapis" 
guard-ship,  then  at  anchor  off  Port-Eoyal. 

The  total  loss  sustained  by  the  regiment  from 
the  25th  of  June  to  the  24th  of  December  1819, 
consisted  of  10  officers, — namely,  Majors  Archi- 
bald Ferrier,  and  John  Blainey  (Brevet  Lt.- 
Col.),  Lts.  Andrew  Will,  Thomas  Gordon, 
Hector  Innes,  George  Logan,  Richard  M'Don- 
nell,  and  George  Mackie  (Adjutant),  Ensign 
Francis  Reynolds,  andAssistant-Surgeon  David 
Thomas;  13  sergeants,  8  drummers,  and  254 
rank  and  file.  This  considerably  exceeds  the 
total  number  of  men  of  the  regiment  kQled 
in  all  the  engagements,  from  the  time  of  its 
formation  in  1794  down  to  Waterloo  in  1815. 

In  January  1820,  Lt.-Gen.  John  Hope  suc- 
ceeded tlie  Earl  of  Hopetoun  as  Colonel  of  the 
J  2nd;  the  latter  being  removed  to  the  42nd. 
General  Hope  continued  to  be  Colonel  tiU 
1823,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  72nd,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  colonelcy  of  the  92nd  by 
Lt.-Gen.  the  Hon.  Alexander  Duff. 

The  regiment  remained  in  Jamaica  till 
1827,  and  from  the  exemplary  conduct  and 
orderly  demeanour  of  the  officers  and  men, 
gained  the  respect  and  good  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  wherever  it  was  stationed.  In 
the  summer  of  1825  it  had  again  been  attacked 
with  fever,  and  lost  in  the  course  of  two 
months  !Major  Charlton,  Captain  Donaldson, 
Lt.  Deans,  and  60  men.  The  gaps  then  made 
in  the  regiment  were,  however,  regularly  filled 
up  by  considerable  detachments  of  recruits 
from  England,  so  that  the  strength  of  the 
92nd  was  never  far  below  the  proper  mark. 

0\ving  to  the  terrible  death-rate  in  the  West 


Indies  and  other  causes,  Lt.-Col.  Gardyne 
writes,  as  the  92nd  had  fallen  into  compara- 
tively bad  order  for  a  time,  and  on  its  return 
home,  Lt.-Col.  John  M'Donald,  of  Dalchosh- 
nie,  afterwards  General  Sir  John  M'Donald, 
K.C.B.,  was  appointed  to  the  command;  an 
officer  who  had  served  with  great  distinction 
in  Spain,  a  thorough  soldier,  and  a  true  High- 
lander, he  soon  brought  the  92nd  back  to  its 
natural  condition  of  perfect  discipline,  and 
remained  in  command  till  he  was  promoted 
Major-General. 

In  February  and  March  1827,  the  regiment 
embarked  in  detachments  at  Kingston  for 
England,  on  reaching  which  it  was  sent  to 
Scotland,  the  whole  of  the  regiment,  depot 
and  service  companies,  joining  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  end  of  May.  In  the  beginning  of  1828 
the  92nd  was  removed  to  Glasgow,  from  which 
it  sailed  to  Ireland  in  July,  landing  at  Dublin 
August  4th.     It  remained  in  Ireland  till  1834. 

In  1829,  orders  having  been  received  direct- 
ingthat  steel-mounted  swords  shouldbe  adopted 
by  Highland  regiments,  the  officers  of  the  92nd 
immediately  supplied  themselves  with  the  clay- 
more, a  sword  similar  to  that  originally  used 
in  the  regiment.  In  1830,  the  regiment  was 
authorised  to  adopt  trousers  of  the  regimental 
tartan  for  all  occasions  when  the  kdt  was  not 
worn.  While  in  Jamaica,  white  trousers  alone 
were  allowed  to  be  used. 

At  all  the  inspections  that  took  place  while 
in  Ireland,  the  92nd,  like  the  other  Higliland 
regiments,  received  the  unqualified  praise  of 
the  inspecting  officers.  It  also  gained  for 
itself  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of 
the  inhabitants  in  performing  the  disagreeable 
duty  of  assisting  the  civil  power  in  suppressing 
the  "  White  Boy"  outrages,  to  which  we  have 
referred  in  our  account  of  the  42nd.  Once 
only  were  the  men  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
last  military  extremity. 

On  the  13th  of  December  1830,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  the  Nive,  a  new  stand  of 
colours  was  presented  to  the  regiment  in 
Dublin  by  His  Excellency  Lt.-Gen.  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Byng,  who  complimented  the 
regiment  on  its  brilliant  and  distinguished 
conduct  in  all  its  engagements. 

In  July  1831  Lk.-Gen.  Duff  was  succeeded 
in  (he  colonelcy  of  the  regiment  by  Lt.-Geu. 
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Sii  John  Hamilton  Dalrymple  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Stair). 

In  August  1833  the -regiment  was  divided 
into  six  service  and  four  depot  companies,  pre- 
paratory to  the  embarkation  of  the  former  for 
Gibraltar.  The  depot  companies  proceeded  to 
Scotland  in  October,  where  they  remained  till 
1836,  when  they  returned  to  Ireland. 

The  service  companies  embarked  at  Cork  in 
February  183-4:  for  Gibraltar,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  10th  of  March.     Here  they  remained 


SirJohnM'Donald,  C.B. 

From  Original  Painting  at  Dnnalastalr. 

iiill  January  1836,  when  the  regiment  removed 
to  Malta,  where  it  was  stationed  till  1841. 

In  May  1840  the  depot  companies  were 
again  removed  from  Ireland  to  Scotland.  In 
January  1841,  the  service  companies  left  Malta 
for  Barbadoes,  where  they  arrived  in  April.  In 
May  1843  the  headquarters  and  one  company 
removed  to  Trinidad,  while  detachments  were 
stationed  at  Grenada  and  Tobago.  In  the 
same  month,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  William  Maclean 
succeeded  the  Earl  of  Stair  as  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment, the  former  being  removed  to  the  46th. 

The  aervioe  companies  embarked  in  Decem- 


ber 1843  for  Scotland,  arriving  in  February 
1844  at  Aberdeen,  where  they  were  joined  by 
the  depot  companies  from  Dundee.  From 
Aberdeen  the  92nd  went  to  Glasgow,  and  in 
July  1845  to  Edinburgh,  where  it  remained 
till  April  1846,  when  it  removed  to  Ireland, 
where  it  remained  till  March  5th,  1851,  when 
headquarters  and  4  companies  under  command 
of  Lt.-Col.  Atherley  sailed  from  Queenstown 
for  the  Ionian  Islands.  A  complimentary  ad- 
dress was  received  from  the  mayor  and  citizens 
of  Kilkenny,  on  the  92nd  quitting 
that  city,  expressive  of  the  regret 
they  experienced  in  parting  with  the 
regiment,  the  conduct  of  which  had 
gained  the  esteem  of  all  classes. 

The  regiment  disembarked  at 
Corfu  on  March  29th,  and  on  May 
17th  was  joined  by  the  other  two 
service  companies  under  command  of 
Major  Lockhart. 

WhUe  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  the 
92nd  received  notice  that  kilted 
regiments  were  to  use  the  Glengarry 
bonnet  as  a  forage  cap,  with  the  regi- 
mental band  or  border  similar  to  that 
on  the  feather  bonnet. 

The  92nd  remained  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  until  ]\Iarch   1853,  embark- 
ing in   three  detachments  for  Gib- 
raltar on  the  21st,  23rd,  and  28th  of 
that    month,    respectively.     During 
its  stay  in  the  Ionian  Islands  it  was 
regularly    inspected,    and    was    in- 
variably    complimented,     we  'need 
scarcely     say,    by    the     inspecting 
officer,  on  its  high  state  of  efficiency 
in  all  respect.'. 
While  the  regiment  was  in  Gibraltar,  the 
war  between  this  country  and  Russia  broke 
out,  and  in  consequence  the  92nd  was  aug- 
mented to  1 1 20  of  all  ranks,  and  subsequently 
to   1344.     This   increase,  however,  was   soon 
destined   to  be  considerably  reduced,  not  by 
the  casualties  of  war, — for  the  92  nd  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  fray, 
— but  by  the  large  numbers  who  volunteered 
into  other  regiments  destined  for  the  Crimea, 
So  large  a  number  of  men   volunteered  into 
■those  regiments  about  to  proceed  to  the  scene 
of  the  struggle,  that  little  more  than  the  officers' 
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colours  and  band  remained  of  what  was  the 
day  before  one  of  the  finest,  best  drilled,  and 
best  disciplined  regiments  in  the  army.  The 
depot  companies,  stationed  at  the  time  at  Gal- 
way,  volunteered  almost  to  a  man  into  the 
42nd  and  79th.  The  men  of  the  service 
companies  entered  English  regiments,  and  on 
their  arrival  at  Varna  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  Highland  corps.  This,  however,  could 
not  be  done,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
many  of  those  that  were  left  unscathed  peti- 
tioned to  be  allowed  to  rejoin  their  old  corps, 
saying  they  had  volunteered  for  active  service, 
and  not  to  leave  their  regiment.  Their  request 
was  not  granted ;  but  so  strong  was  their  esiyrit 
da  corps,  that  at  the  expiration  of  their  first 
period  of  service  many  of  them  re-enlisted  in 
the  92nd,  two  of  their  number  bringing  back 
the  Victoria  cross  on  their  breasts;  Such  a 
loss  to  the  regiment  as  these  volunteers  occa- 
sioned almost  broke  the  spirit  of  the  officers 
and  of  the  soldiers  left ;  but  by  unsparing 
exertions  the  regiment  was  recruited  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  with  a  very  superior  class 
of  men,  mostly  from  the  Highland  counties, 
but  all  from  Scotland. 

On  the  25th  of  June  1855  Lt.-General  John 
M'Donald,G.B.,was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy 
of  the  regiment,  in  room  of  the  deceased  Sir 
WiUiam  M'Bean,  K.C.B. 

The  92nd  was,  after  all,  sent  to  the  Crimea, 
but  too  late  to  take  any  part  in  active  opera- 
tions. At  the  request  of  Lord  Clyde  the  regi- 
ment was  sent  out  to  join  his  division  before 
Sebastopol,  and  about  600  officers  and  men 
left  Gibraltar  during  September  1855,  landing 
at  Balaklava  just  after  the  taking  of  Sebas- 
topol. Though  the  92nd  was  actually  under 
fire  in  the  Crimea,  it  did  not  obtain  any  addi- 
tion to  the  numerous  names  on  its  colours.  It 
remained  in  the  Crimea  till  May  1856,  on 
the  23rd  of  which  month  it  embarked  at 
Balaklava  for  Gibraltar,  where  it  remained  for 
eighteen  months  longer  before  embarking  for 
India,  previous  to  which  the  establishment  of 
the  regiment  was  considerably  augmented, 
the  service  companies  alone  numbering  up- 
wards of  1100  officers  and  men.  The  92nd 
embarked  on  the  20th  of  January  1858,  to 
take  part  in  quelling  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  and 
before  leaving,  both  in  general  orders  and  in 


brigade  orders,  Lt.-Col.  Lockhart  and  the  officers 
and  men  were  eulogised  in  the  highest  terms 
for  the  splendid  character  of  the  regiment. 

The  light  companies  of  the  92  nd  disem- 
barked at  Bombay  on  the  6  th  of  March,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Atherley  ;  the  other  two 
companies,  under  the  command  of  Lt.-Col. 
Mackenzie,  joined  head-quarters  at  Bombay 
on  the  30th  of  March.  The  92nd,  during  its 
stay  in  India,  was  employed  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  under  Sir  Hugh  Eose,  formerly  a 
92nd  officer,  and  distinguished  itself  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  forced  marches  and  steadiness 
under  fire ;  but  although  it  took  part  in  many 
combats,  skirmishes,  and  pursuits,  doing  good 
and  important  service  to  its  country,  it  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  any  great  victory 
such  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  being  recorded 
on  the  colours  beside  such  glorious  names  as 
Egypt  and  Waterloo.  Lt.-Col.  Lockhart  was 
made  a  C.B.  for  his  services  while  commanding 
the  92nd  in  this  campaign.  We  shall  endea- 
vour briefly  to  indicate  some  of  the  services 
performed  by  the  regiment  while  taking  its 
share  in  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny. 

On  the  30th  of  March  a  detachment,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Sutherland,  proceeded 
to  Surat  on  field-service,  rejoining  headquarters 
on  the  8th  of  June.  Four  days  after,  the  right 
wing  of  headquarters,  under  command  of  Lt.- 
Col.  Archibald  Inglis  Lockhart,  proceeded  to 
Mhow  on  field -service,  but  must  have  returned 
before  the  22nd  of  August,  on  which  day 
headquarters,  consisting  of  Nos.  1,  3,  7,  and 
10  companies,  marched  upon  Oojein,  to  the 
north  of  Indore,  having  received  sudden 
orders  to  that  efiect  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st.  The,  companies  formed  part  of  a  field- 
force  column,  which  was  required  to  put 
down  some  rebellious  symptoms  that  had 
shown  themselves  near  Oojein.  The  column 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lt.-Col. 
Lockhart,  and  reached  Oojein  on  the  25th. 
Here  all  was  found  quiet,  and  the  column  was 
directed  toward  Mundesoor,  but  on  its  march 
intelligence  was  received  that  the  rebels  had 
crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chumbul 
river,  and  in  consequence  the  march  of  the 
column  was  directed  upon  Agoor,  which  place 
it  reached  on  the  28th,  having  marched  50 
miles  through  a  most  difficult  country  in  38 
5e 
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hours.  After  remaming  here  for  three  days  I 
the  column  advanced  to  Soosiieer,  16  miles  to 
the  northward ;  and  intelligence  having  been 
received  that  a  force  of  15,000  rebels,  with  38 
guns,  had  taken  possession  of  the  fortified  town 
of  Jhalra  Patun,  it  was  resolved  to  wait  at 
Soosneer  until  support  arrived.  On  the  9th 
of  Sept.  a  squadron  of  H.M.'s  Lancers  and  2 
guns  of  the  Bengal  Artillery  joined  the  camp  ; 
on  the  morning  of  the  lOtli,  a  change  in  the 
enemy's  movements  having  meantime  taken 
place,  the  reinforced  column  marched  to  Zeera- 


Majot-Creneral)  LockUar 
From  a  riiotoprapli. 

poor,  al)out  10  miles  ooutli  of  Macliiipoor,  to 
which  tlie  eneni}'  had  moved,  bolli  towns  being 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kallee  8ind.  At  Zeera- 
poor  the  column  was  joined  by  another  force 
under  the  command  of  Lt.-Col.  Hope  of  the 
71st  Highland  Light  lufiintry,  which  was  also 
under  CoL  Lockhart's  orders.  On  the  same 
night,  the  10th,  MajorGeneral  Michel,  C.B., 
commanding  tlie  Mahvali  division,  joined  and 
assumed  command,  entirely  approving  of  the 
arrangements  which  had  been  made.  The 
united  column  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels 


on  the  12th,  and  marching  by  BuUwarrah  and 
Kajghur,  on  the  15  th  came  upon  the  enemy's 
camp  at  a  short  distance  from  the  latter  town, 
but  found  it  had  been  quite  recently  aban- 
doned, the  rebels  having  evidently  beat  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat.  The  European  infantry  was 
left  here  to  breakfast  and  grog,  and  the  Major- 
General, with  the  cavalrj',  native  infantry,  and 
artillery,  pushed  on  and  brought  the  enemy  to 
a  stand  in  a  jungly  country.  The  latter  opened 
a  well-sustained  fire  upon  their  pursuers,  which, 
proved  nearly  harmless.  On  the 
European  infantry  coming  up,  the 
92nd,  under  Captain  Bethune,  and 
the  4th  Bombay  Rifles  deployed  into 
line  and  advanced,  covered  by  their 
own  skirmishers,  and  supported  by 
the  71st  Highlanders  and  the  19th 
Bombay  Native  Infantry.  According 
to  orders  not  a  shot  was  fired  until 
the  jungle  thinned  so  much  as  to 
enable  the  skirmishers  to  see  the 
enemy.  After  a  few  rounds  from  the 
guns,  the  iofantiy  again  advanced, 
and  the  rebels  abandoned  their  posi- 
tion and  fled,  pursued  by  the  cavalry. 
The  infantry  proceeded  to  Bhowra, 
where  they  encamped,  having 
marched  20  miles  in  the  course  ol 
the  day  under  a  burning  sun,  by 
which  many  of  the  men  were  struck 
down.  The  only  casualties  of  the 
92nd  in  the  above  action  were  2  men 
wounded. 

The  force  halted  at  Bhowra  until 
the  18th  of  Sept.,  the  whole  being 
formed  into  one  brigade  under  Lt.- 
Col.  Lockhart.  Setting  out  on  that 
day,  the  force  marching  by  Seronj 
reached  Mungrowlee  on  the  9th  of  Oct.,  when 
just  as  the  tents  had  been  pitched,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  rebels  were  advancing  in  force, 
and  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  camp.  The 
squadron  of  the  17th  Lancers  was  immediately 
pushed  forward,  rapidly  followed  by  the  artil 
lery  and  infantry,  the  92nd  being  commanded 
bj'  Captain  Bethune.  The  enemy,  taken  b) 
surprise,  retreated,  and  took  up  position  on  an 
eminence  3  miles  distant  from  Mungrowlee. 
and  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  village.  The 
rebels  covered  their  front  with  guns  placed  17 
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a,  strip  of  jungle,  which  was  filled  with  cavalry 
and  infantry.  The  British  infantry  deployed 
into  line,  and,  covered  by  skirmishers,  ad- 
vanced upon  the  enemy's  position.  The  gims 
of  the  latter  at  once  opened,  and  there  was 
also  a  well-sustained  but  not  very  effective  fire 
of  small  arms  kept  up  from  the  jungle.  The 
skirmishers  directing  their  fire  on  the  enemy's 
guns  (whose  position  could  only  be  ascertained 
from  their  smoke),  steadily  advanced.  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  turn  the  left  wing  of 
the  British  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  the  latter 
gave  way,  leaving  their  infantry  to  be  severely 
liandled  by  the  Lancers.  The  line  continued 
to  advance,  and  six  guns  were  taken  by  a  rush 
of  the  skirmishers,  many  of  the  gunners  being 
shot  and  bayoneted  when  endeavouring  to 
escape.  The  guns  being  now  brought  up,  the 
rebels  soon  were  in  rapid  retreat.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  casualties  to  the  92  nd 
in  this  weU-f ought  action. 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  the  rebels  had 
crossed  the  Betwa,  and  were  now  located  on  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  Major-General  Michel 
arranged  with  Brigadier  Smith,  command- 
ing a  field  column  in  the  Chundaree  district, 
that  the  two  forces  should  make  a  combined 
movement,  and  for  this  purpose  they  were 
divided  into  three  columns.  The  left  column, 
consisting  of  the  infantry  of  his  brigade,  under 
Brigadier  Smith',  was  to  move  down  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  towards  the  Chundaree,  pre- 
pared to  cross  to  the  right  bank  if  necessary. 
The  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  of  both  brigades, 
forming  the  centre  column,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Major-General  Michel,  was 
to  cross  at  the  ford  by  which  the  enemy  had 
retreated.  The  riglit  column,  consisting  of  the 
infantry  and  artillery  of  Lt.-CoL  Lockhart's 
brigade,  under  that  officer,  was  to  cross  the 
river  by  the  Khunjea  Ghaut  and  proceed  to 
Nurat.  This  place  it  reached  on  the  17th 
of  October,  and  on  the  IStli  was  joined  by  the 
centre  column,  which  had  been  unable  to  pene- 
trate the  very  dense  jungle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  92nd  being 
led  by  Captain  A.  W.  Cameron,  the  two  com- 
bined columns  marched  upon  the  village  of 
Sindwaho,  about  12  miles  distant,  and  where 
the  enemy  were  reported  to  be  in  strength. 
I.'he  force  halted  within  half  a  mile  of  the  vil- 


lage, to  the  right  of  which  the  enemy  were 
discovered  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  The 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery  advanced  to  the 
attack,  and  the  infantry,  who  were  to  advance 
upon  the  village,  under  Lt.-Col.  Lockhart,  were 
deployed  into  line,  covered  by  skirmishers. 
The  71st  passed  to  the  right  of  the  village,  the 
y2nd  through  the  village  and  thick  enclosures 
on  the  left,  and  the  19th  Bombay  Native  In- 
fantry were  on  more  open  ground  to  the  left  of 
the  92nd.  The  enemy  were  found  to  have 
abandoned  the  village,  but  many  were  shot 
down  in  the  advance  of  the  skirmishers  through 
the  enclosures.  When  clear  of  the  viUage,  the 
infantry  advanced  in  echelon  of  battalions  from 
the  right.  While  the  71st  took  ground  to  the 
right,  and  the  19th  Bengal  Native  Infantry 
went  to  the  help  of  the  Bombay  Artillery,  the 
92nd,  under  Captain  Cameron,  advanced  in 
the  face  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  who  had 
posted  themselves  under  a  large  tope  of  trees 
on  a  rising  ground  and  frequently  threatened  | 
to  charge.  By  this  time  the  92nd  was  quite  1 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  force.  A  battery  1 
of  artillery  having  been  sent  to  join  the  92nd, 
and  as  the  enemy  still  threatened  to  charge, 
the  skirmishers  were  recalled,  and  fire  opened 
from  right  to  left ;  as  shot  and  shell  were  at 
the  same  time  thrown  into  the  tope,  the  enemy 
retired,  and  were  soon  in  rapid  retreat,  pursued 
by  the  cavalry. 

During  the  20th  the  force  halted  at  Tehree 
and  on  this  as  on  previous  occasions  the  Major- 
General  issued  an  order  congratulating  the 
troops  on  their  success,  and  justly  praising  the 
exertions  and  bravery  of  officers  and  men.  On 
this  last  occasion.  Col.  Lockhart's  ability  in 
handling  his  brigade  elicited  the  Major- 
General's  warmest  approbation. 

The  force  set  out  again  on  the  21st,  and 
marching  each  day  reached  Dujorial  on  the 
24th.  The  Major-General  having  lieard  that 
the  enemy  were  at  Kimlasa,  moved  on  Kuraya 
at  2  A.M.  on  the  25th,  and  at  dawn  the  whole 
of  the  rebel  army  was  discovered  crossing  in 
front  just  beyond  Kuraya.  When  the  cavalry, 
which  had  started  an  hour  later  than  the  in- 
fantry, came  up,  they  found  that  the  infantry 
under  Col.  Lockhart,  having  cut  through  the 
enemy's  line  of  march,  had  just  wheeled  to 
the    right    and    part    advanced    skirmishing. 
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The  infantry  liad  indeed  dispersed  the  enemy 
when  the  cavalry  arrived  ;  the  latter  therefore 
set  out  in  rapid  pursuit,  the  infantry  following 
for  about  five  miles  and  clearing  the  villages 
of  the  rebels. 

The  force  remained  at  Kuraya  till  the  27th, 
■wlien  it  proceeded  south,  and  reached  Bhilsa 
on  the  2ud  of  November.  On  the  4th  the 
Major-General  proceeded  with  the  cavalry  in 
pursuit  of  the  rebels,  who  had  crossed  the 
Nerbudda,  leaving  the  infantry  and  Le  Mar- 
chant's  battery  of  artillery  to  watch  Bhilsa  and 
Bhopal,  both  being  threatened  by  bodies  of 
local  rebels.  The  infantry  remained  at  Bhdsa 
until  the  9th,  when,  proceeding  by  Goolgong, 
they  reached  Bhopal  on  the  17th,  leaving  it 
on  the  23rd  for  Sehore. 

The  rebels,  in  the  meantime,  after  crossing 
the  Nerbudda,  had  been  again  repulsed  by  the 
troops  in  Candeish.  One  hundred  men  of  the 
92nd,  part  of  a  small  column  under  IMajor 
Sutherland,  proceeded  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber to  cross  the  Nerbudda,  and  on  the  24th 
reached  Jeelwana,  where  they  were  joined  by 
another  50  men  of  the  92nd  and  a  like  number 
of  the  71st  mounted  on  camels.  On  the 
morning  of  the  24tli  Major  Sutherland  pro- 
ceeded with  120  Highlanders  and  80  sepoys, 
partly  on  camels,  and  soon  ascertaining  that 
the  rebels,  under  Tantt5a  Topee,  with  two  guns, 
were  on  the  road  to  Eajpoor,  pushed  on  in 
pursuit.  On  approaching  Eajpoor,  the  rebel 
force  was  perceived  passing  through  it,  and  the 
Higlilanders,  on  camels,  pushing  rapidly  for- 
ward, came  on  the  enemy  in  half  an  hour. 
Before  the  men,  however,  could  dismount  for 
the  attack,  the  rebels  again  retired.  By  this 
time  the  men  following  on  foot,  both  Europeans 
and  natives,  having  marched  at  a  very  rapid 
pace  in  rear,  overtook  the  men  on  camels. 
The  whole  now  advanced  together  direct  upon 
the  enemy,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong  position, 
in  order  of  battle,  on  a  rocky  and  wooded 
ridge,  their  two  guns  on  the  road  commanding 
the  only  approach.  The  Highlanders,  sup- 
ported by  the  native  troops,  at  once  advanced, 
and  rushing  up  the  road  under  a  shower  of 
grape,  in  a  very  short  time  captured  the  guns, 
on  which  the  rebels  precipitately  abandoned 
their  position.  In  this  attack,  Lt.  and  Ad- 
jutant Humfrey  was  wounded. 


Major  Sutherland's  force  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kooksee  until  the  27th  of 
December,  when  it  was  ordered  to  join  head- 
quarters at  Mhow. 

Lt.-Col.  Lockhart's  column  left  Sehore  and 
marched  upon  Indore  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, that  town  being  considered  in  danger  of 
an  attack  by  the  rebels.  Indore  was  reached 
on  December  4th,  and  the  column  halted  there 
until  the  6th,  when  it  returned  to  quarters  at 
Mhow,  having  detached  No.  10  and  part  of 
No.  3  companies  under  Captain  Bethune  to 
join  a  small  force  proceeding  towards  Eutlam. 
These  companies  were  subsequently  attached 
to  Brigadier  Somerset's  column,  and  mounted 
on  camels,  they  underwent  great  privations 
and  severe  fatigue  duriug  the  rapid  pursuit 
in  the  Banswarra  country.  On  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  January  1859,  the  column  came 
up  with  the  rebels  at  daylight  at  Baroda,  but 
the  men  had  scarcely  dismounted  ere  the  rebels 
had,  as  usual,  commenced  a  rapid  retreat; 
this,  however,  they  did  not  effect  before  being 
considerably  cut  up  by  the  cavalry  and  guns 
attached  to  the  force.  These  companies  did  not 
rejoin  headquarters  until  the  24th  of  May  1 859. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  headquarters,  mimber- 
ing  about  1000  officers  and  men,  marched  from 
jNIhow  to  Jhansi,  there  to  be  quartered;  but, 
on  reaching  Bursud,  they  were  directed  by 
Brigadier-General  Sir  E.  Napier  to  assist  in 
clearing  that  neighbourhood  of  some  rebels 
said  to  be  located  in  the  jungles.  Eor  this 
purpose  all  the  heavy  baggage  was  left  at 
Bursud  in  charge  of  a  company,  and  the  re- 
mainder proceeded  in  light  order  to  Ummeer- 
ghur  and  subsequently  to  Karadev.  The 
jungles  were  in  vain  searched  for  any  rebels, 
and  on  the  25th  the  force  again  got  on  to  the 
main  road  at  Goona  and  proceeded  towards 
Jhansi,  which  it  reached  on  the  7th  of  April. 
Nos.  8  and  9  companies  proceeded  direct  to 
Lullutpoor,  where  they  were  stationed  on 
detached  duty  under  Major  Sutherland.  Eem- 
nants  of  rebels  who  had,  after  being  broken 
up  into  small  parties,  reunited  under  Feroze 
Shah,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  dense  jungles, 
were  by  the  junction  of  forces  from  Lullut- 
poor and  other  places  driven  from  their  refuge, 
without,  however,  their  having  been  actually 
come  in  contact  with.     The  duty  was,  never- 
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theless,  of  a  harassing  nature,  and  was  rendered 
more  so  by  the  sickness  which  had  latterly 
prevailed  at  Lullutpoor  and  reduced  the  men 
stationed  there  to  a  weak  condition. 

On  the  1st  of  June  1859,  No.  7  company 
was  detached  to  Seepree,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  30th,  40  men  of  that  company  under 
Ensign  Emmet,  mounted  on  elephants,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  mixed  native  force,  the  whole 
under  the  command  of  ISIajor  Meade,  to  surprise 
a  numerous  party  of  rebels  who  had  located 
themselves  in  a  village  about  28  miles  distant. 
The  village,  which  was  situated  on  an  eminence 
and  surrounded  by  thick  jungle,  was  reached 
by  5.30  A.M.  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  attack 
immediately  commenced.  The  rebels  in  con- 
siderable numbers  took  refuge  in  a  large  house 
well  loop-holed,  and  kept  up  a  warm  fire  of 
musketry  on  their  assailants;  they  were  not 
finally  subdued  until  the  house  caught  fire. 
Of  the  92nd,  4  rank  and  file  were  wounded, 
and  Major  Meade,  in  reporting  the  affair  to 
the  commanding  officer,  said  : — "  I  cannot 
speak  too  higlily  of  Ensign  Emmet  and  your 
men;  their  coolness  and  steadiness  was  most 
conspicuous." 

On  the  14th  of  October,  Nos.  1  and  2  com- 
panies proceeded,  mounted  on  camels,  as  part 
of  a  small  force  ordered  from  Jhansi  under 
command  of  Col.  Lockhart,  in  conjunction 
with  6  other  columns,  to  clear  the  Bundel- 
cund  jungles  of  rebels.  The  force  continued 
in  the  field  until  the  14th  of  December.  Some 
difficult  and  harassing  marches  were  performed 
in  the  course  of  these  operations,  but  the  rebels 
having  broken  through  the  circle  to  the  north- 
east, the  Jhansi  column,  being  stationed  on 
the  west,  did  not  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  92nd  performed 
important  and  harassing  duties  during  the 
suppression  of  the  great  Indian  ^Mutiny,  and 
certainly  seem  to  have  deserved  some  outward 
mark  of  the  services  they  then  rendered  to 
their  country.  Brigadier-General  Sir  Eobert 
Napier,  in  bidding  farewell  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Gwalior  division  on  the  11th  of 
January  1860,  specially  acknowledged  the  im- 
portant assistance  he  had  received  from  Col. 
Lockhart  and  the  men  under  his  command. 
Notwitstanding  the  fatiguing  work  the  92nd 
had  to  undergo,  both  Sir  Eobert  Napier  and 


Lord  Clyde,  in  reporting  on  their  inspection, 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  condition  of 
the  regiment. 

The  various  detachments  having  joined  head- 
quarters at  Jhansi,  the  regiment,  numbering 
about  960  officers  and  men,  under  command  of 
Col.  Lockhart,  C.B.,  left  Jhansi  on  the  15th 
of  March  for  Dugshai,  there  to  be  quartered. 

The  92nd  remained  in  India  for  nearly  three 
years  longer,  during  which  little  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  regiment  calling  for  special 
notice.  Besides  the  places  already  mentioned, 
it  was  stationed  at  Umballa,  Benares,  Eajg- 
haut,  and  Calcutta,  and,  on  its  half-yearly 
inspection,  invariably  elicited  the  unqualified 
commendation  of  the  inspecting  officers  and 
the  War  Office  authorities;  the  regimental 
school  gained  the  special  praise  of  the  latter. 

While  stationed  at  Dugshai,  in  September 
1861,  the  regiment  received  the  gratifying  in-  I 
tell  igence  that  Her  Majesty  had  been  graciously  I 
pleased  to  authorise  the  92nd  being  designated 
"The  Gordon  Highlanders,"  by  which  name 
it  was  popularly  known  at  the  period  of  its 
being  raised  and  for  some  time  afterwards; 
indeed  we  suspect  it  had  never  ceased  to  be 
popularly  known  by  this  title. 

The  Gordon  Highlanders  embarked  at  Cal- 
cutta for  England  in  two  detachments  on  the 
24th  and  28th  of  January  1863,  respectively, 
and  rejoined  at  Gosport  on  the  20th  of  May. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  regiment  had  been 
quartered  in  England  since  the  22nd  of  August 
1816.  Before  the  92nd  left  India,  396  men 
volunteered  into  regiments  remaining  in  the 
country;  the  deficiency  was,  however,  soon 
filled  up,  as,  on  its  being  made  known,  Scotch- 
men serving  in  English  regiments  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  serving  in  so 
distinguished  a  corps. 

The  92nd  did  not  remain  long  at  Gosport. 
It  embarked  at  Portsmouth  on  the  10th  of 
July  for  Edinburgh,  arriving  off  Granton  Pier 
on  the  13th,  and  marching  to  the  Castle 
through  an  enthusiastic  crowd.  It  was  17 
years  since  the  Gordon  Highlanders  had  last 
been  in  Edinburgh.  Shortly  after  its  arrival 
the  regiment  was  inspected  by  its  Colonel, 
General  Sir  John  M'Donald,  K.C.B.,  who  had 
formerly  commanded  the  92  nd  for  the  long 
period  of  18  years. 
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The  regiineut  remained  scarcely  a  year  m 
Edinburgh,  during  which  time  only  one  event 
occurred  to  mark  the  "  even  tenor  of  its  way;" 
this  was  the  presentation  of  new  colours  on 
the  1 3th  of  April  1864.  The  Highlanders,  on 
that  day,  were  formed  in  review-order  on  the 
Castle  Esplanade,  shortly  after  which  Major- 
General  Walker,  C.B.,  commanding  in  Scot- 
land, arrived  on  the  ground  accompanied  by 
his  staff.  General  Sir  John  M'Donald,  K.C.B., 
the  veteran  colonel  of  the  regiment,  was  also 
present,  along  with  Lady  M'Donald  and  other 
members  of  his  family.  After  the  usual  cere- 
mony had  been  gone  through  with  the  old 
colours,  and  after  the  Eev.  James  Millar, 
Chaplain  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  had  offered  up 
an  appropriate  prayer,  the  Major-General  placed 
the  new  colours  in  thehands  of  Lady  M'Donald, 
who  addressed  the  regiment  iu  a  few  most 
appropriate  words  : — 

"  It  would  be,  I  believe,"  .she  s.iid,  "  .iccording  to 
establislu-d  custom,  that,  in  plariiii,'  tlipse  colours  in 
your  linnds,  I  .sliould  r«nind  y.iu  of  the  duty  you 
owe  to  th.-m.  your  Queen,  .and  your  country;  but,  to 
the  Gordon  Hi^dllanders,  .any  such  coun.sel  would,  I 
feel,  be  superfluous ;  their  glorious  deeds  of  the  past 
are  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  future,  that  wherever 
and  whenever  these  colours  are  borne  into  action,  it 
will  be  but  to  add  new  b.adges  to  them  and  fresh 
honour  to  the  regiment.  I  cannot  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  without  touching  on  the  many  happy 
years  I  spent  among  you,  without  assuring  you  of  the 
pleasure  it  gives  me  to  see  you  again,  and  of  my 
warmest  wishes  for  your  welfare  and  prosperity." 

On  the  25th  of  May  1864,  the  92nd  left 
Edinburgh  for  Glasgow  under  the  command  of 
Col.  A.  I.  Lockhart,  C.B.  Detachments  were 
also  sent  to  Paisley  and  Ayr.  The  92ud  re- 
mained in  Glasgow  till  March  1865,  during 
which,  time  it  took  part  in  a  large  sham  fight 
in  Eenfrewshire,  and  was  present  at  the  in- 
auguration by  the  Queen  of  a  statue  of  Prince 
Albert  at  Perth,  the  first  erected  in  the  king- 
dom. On  the  25th  of  January  1865,  the  depot 
joined  headquarters  from  Stirling.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  in  all  its  public  appear- 
ances, and  at  all  inspections  while  in  Scotland, 
as  elsewhere,  the  Gordon  Highlanders  received, 
and  that  deservedly,  the  highest  encomiums 
on  their  appearance,  discipline,  and  conduct. 

On  the  6th  of  March  18C5,  the  92nd,  con- 
sisting of  1033  officers,  men,  women,  and 
children,  embarked  on  the  Clyde  for  Ports- 
mouth, en  route  for  Aldershot,  .arriving  at  the 
Camp  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month.     While 


at  Aldershot,  Major  C.  M.  Hamilton  was  pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  regiment  in  place  of 
Col.  Lockhart,  C.B. 

The  92nd  after  remaining  a  year  at  Aider- 
shot,  during  which  nothing  of  note  occurred, 
left  for  Portsmouth  on  the  1st  of  March  1866, 
and  embarked  on  the  same  day  for  Ireland, 
Lt.-Col.  Hamilton  commanding.  The  regi- 
ment disembarked  at  Kingstown  on  the  5th, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Curragh.  Camp,  where  it 
remained  till  the  9th,  when  it  removed  to 
Dublin,  with  the  exception  of  A  and  C  com- 
panies, which  were  left  at  the  Curragh  to  go 
through  a  course  of  musketry  instruction.  On 
the  regiment  leaving  Aldershot,  a  most  gratify- 
ing report  concerning  it  was  sent  to  head- 
quarters;  the  92nd  Highlanders,  the  Brigade 
General  reported, — 

"  Are  well  drilled,  their  conduct  sober,  orderly, 
and  soldierlike ;  discipline  good,  and  all  one  could 
desire  in  a  well  regulated  corps." 

During  its  stay  in  Ireland  the  92nd  had  a 
taste  of  the  unpleasant  duty  of  aiding  the 
civil  power.  On  the  31st  of  December  1867, 
two  detachments  were  sent  out  for  this  pur- 
pose from  the  Curragh  Camp,  where  the 
whole  regiment  was  then  stationed,  one,  under 
command  of  Major  A.  W.  Cameron,  to  Cork; 
and  the  other,  under  command  of  Captain 
A.  Forbes  Mackay,  to  Tipperary.  These 
detachments  seem  to  have  performed  their 
duty  effectively  and  without  the  sad  necessity 
of  resorting  to  extreme  measures  ;i  they  did 
not  return  to  Dublin,  the  former  remaining 
at  Cork  and  the  latter  proceeding  to  that 
place  on  the  18th  of  January  1868.  Here 
these  detachments  were  joined  by  the  rest  j 
of  the  regiment  on  the  25th  of  Januar}',  on 
which  day  it  embarked  at  Queenstown  for 
India,  sailing  next  day  under  command  of 
Lt.-Col.  Hamilton.  The  regiment  proceeded 
by  the  overland  route,  and  landed  at  Bombay 
Harbour  on  the  26tli  of  February.  Here  the 
92nd  was  transhipped  into  three  vessels  to  be 


The  regiment  had  arranged  a  grand  New  Year's 
entertainment,  and  the  unfortunate  men  of  these  de- 
tachments, who  had  to  marcli  on  two  hours'  notice, 
had  to  leave  the  dinner  cooking.  They  turned  out  as 
cheerfully  as  circumstances  would  permit,  there  being 
just  enough  of  grumbling  to  have  made  it  very  hot 
work  for  the  Fenians  had  they  showed  fight. 
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lakeu  to  Kurrachee,  where  headquarters  arrived 
on  the  8th  of  March.  From  Kurrachee  this 
detachment  made  its  way  partly  hy  river  (the 
Indus),  partly  by  rail,  and  partly  by  road,  to 
Julinder,  in  the  Punjaub,  which  it  reached 
on  the  30th  of  March,  and  was  joined  by  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  regiment  on  the  7th 
of  April.  During  its  stay  at  Julinder  the 
02nd  furnished  detachments  regularly  to  gar- 
rison Fort  Goviudghur,  Umritsur,  and  had  tlie 
honour,  in  February  1870,  to  take  part  in  the 
reception  at  Meean  Meer  of  H.E.H.  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  ;  on  this  occasion  the  regiment 
was  commanded  by  Lt.-Col.  M'Bean,  who 
had  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
92nd  in  room  of  Lt.-Col.  Hamilton.  Detach- 
ments, consisting  mostly  of  young  and  sickly 
men,  were  also  sent  occasionally  to  Dalhousie 
to  be  employed  in  road-making  in  the  Chumba 
Hills. 

The  92nd  remained  quartered  at  Julinder 
until  the  18th  of  December  1871,  on  which 
day  headquarters  and  three  companies  under 
command  of  Major  G.  H.  Parker,  proceeded 
by  rail  to  Delhi  to  form  part  of  the  force 
collected  there  at  the  Camp  of  Exercise.  Here 
it  was  posted  to  the  1st  brigade  (Col.  N. 
Walker,  C.B.,  1st  Buffs)  of  the  2nd  division 
commanded  by  Major-General  M'Murdo,  C.B. 
The  remaining  three  companies  joined  head- 
quarters on  the  following  day.  The  camp  of 
exercise  was  broken  up  on  the  1st  of  February 


1872,  and  in  the  brigade  order  issued  on  the 
occasion  by  Col.  Walker,  he  stated  that — 

"  The  last  six  weeks  have  added  to  the  interest  I 
have  for  many  years  taken  in  the  career  of  my  old 
friends  the  92nd  Highlanders;" 

he  also  specially  mentioned  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain Chalmer  of  the  92ud,  for  the  valuable  ser- 
vices which  the  latter  invariably  rendered  him. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  the  regiment  set 
out  on  its  march  to  Chukrata,  which  it  reached 
on  the  2nd  of  March. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  referring  our 
readers  to  the  plate  of  Colonels  of  the  91st, 
92nd,  and  93rd  regiments,  on  which  we  give 
a  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who 
raised  the  regiment,  and  was  afterwards  the  | 
last  Duke  of  Gordon,  from  a  painting  by  A. 
Robertson,  miniature  painter  to  H.R.H.  the 
late  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  kindly  lent  us  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  for  our  engraving.  The 
portrait  was  painted  in  1 806  A.D.,  and  exhibited 
the  same  year  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  Duke  of  Gordon's  statue  stands  in 
Castle  Street,  Aberdeen,  with  the  inscription 
"  First  Colonel  92nd  Gordon  Highlanders  "  at 
the  foot  of  the  granite  pedestal.  His  familiar 
name  in  his  own  district  was  "  The  Cock  of 
the  North." 

The  92nd  uniform  is  the  full  Highland 
costume  of  Gordon  tartan.  The  officers  have 
a  black  worm  through  their  lace,  as  a  token 
of  mourning  for  Sir  John  Moore. 
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.       Jan. 

1,  1801 

.      Jan. 

3    1806 

.       AprU 

1808 

.       Aug. 

1809 

.     1820 

Geokge,  Marquis  of  Huntlt,      .      May 

Served  as  Brigadier-General  in  Ireland  in 

Went,  to  Holland 

Wounded  at  Egmont-op-Zee,        .       Oct. 

Major-General,    . 

Colonel  of  the  42nd,    . 

Lieut. -General,    . 

General,      . 

To  the  1st  (Royal  Foot), 

K.G.C.B.,  Duke  of  Gordon, 

Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle  and  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland, 

Removed  to  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards, 

Died, May  28, 

John,  Earl  OF  HorETODN,  G.C.B.,       Jan.     3, 

Cornet  Light  Dragoons,        .         .       May  28, 

Lieutenant  in  27th  Foot,      .... 

Cajjtain  17th  Light  Dragoons,      . 

Major  in  1st  Foot, 

Lieut,-Col.  25th, 

M.  P.  for  Linlithgowshire,    .... 

Deputy  Adjutant-General  in  Holland, 

Adjutant-General  to  the  Army  in  the  Medi- 
terranean,          

Served  in  Egypt, 

Colonel  of  the  Lowland  Fencible  Infantry 
and  Major-Geueral,  .... 

Deputy  Governor  of  Portsmouth, 

Lieut. -General,    ....       April  23, 

Commanded  under  Moore  in  Spain, 

Succeeded  in  command  on  Moore's  death,     . 

Last  on  board  the  fleet  at  Corunna ;  K.  C.  B. , 

Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland, 

At  Nivelle,  Nive,  Bayonne, 

Baron  Niddry  and  Earl  of  Hopetouu,  . 

General, 


Colonel  of  the  42nd 1820 

Died  at  Paris,      ....       Aug.  27,  1823 

Sir  John  Hope,  G.C.H.,        .         .       Jan.    29,1820 

Cadet  in  Houston's  Brigade,        .         .         .     1778 

Ensign, 1779 

Captain, 1752 

Captain  60th  Foot, 1787 

Captain  13th  Light  Dragoons,  .  June  30,  1788 
Aide-de-Camp  to  Sir  Wm.  Erskine,  1793  and  1794 
Major  28th  Light  Dragoons,         .         .         .     1795 

Lieut. -Colonel 1796 

Served  at  the  Cape,      ....    1796-1799 

To  32nd  Foot, 1799 

In  the  West  Indies,  ....  1800-1804 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  in  Scotland,  .  1805 
Deputy  Adjutant-General  to  Copenhagen,  .  1807 
Brigadier-General  to  the  Staff,  N.  Britain,  .  1808 
And  then  Deputy  Adjutant-General  there,  .     1809 

Major-General, 1810 

On  the  Peninsular  Stall,      ....     1812 

For  Salamanca,  a  medal. 

On  the  Staff  in  Ireland  and  N.  Britain  till 

1819  ;  made  Lieut. -General  and  G.C.H.,  .     1819 


Colonel  of  the  92nd 

To  the  72nd  Highlanders,    . 

Died,  .... 

Hox.  Sir  Alexander  Duff,  G.C 

Removed  to  the  37th  Regiment, 
John,  Eakl  of  Stair,  K.T., 

Removed  to  the  46th  Regiment, 
Sir  Wm.  M'Bean,  K.C.B.,    . 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  K.C.B., 
LoKD  Strathnairn,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S 
Sir  John  Campbell, 

Lieut.  -General.  Died 


Jan.  29,  1820 
Sept.  6,  1823 
Aug.  1,  1836 

L,  Sept.  6,  1823 
July  20,  1831 
July  20,  1831 
May  31,  1843 
May  31,  1843 
June  25,  1855 

I.,  June  25,  1866 
March  1869 
Dec.   28,  1871 


LiEDT. -General  George  Staunton,  Dec. 
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Na„es. 

Date  of  Appoint- 
ment. 

DateofRemovaL 

Remarks. 

The   Marquis   of   Huntly,  ( 

Lieut. -Col.  Commandant  j 

Charles  Erskine 

Feb.     10,  1794 
May      1,  1795 
Oct.     11,  1798 
April     5,  1801 

Aug.      4,  1804 

June    23,  1808 
Mar.    30,  1809 
June    13,  1815 
Sept.     2,  1819 
Aug.      9,  1821 
Oct.       4,  1821 
Nov.    21,  1828 
Nov.      9,  1846 
Nov.    23,  1849 

Sept.  25.  1855 

Dec.    26,  1857 
Mar.     4,  1865 
Sept.    1,  1865 

May      3,  1796 
Marchl3,  1807 
Aug.      3,  1804 
Jan.     16,  1809 

June    13,  1808 

June    16,  1815 
Dec.     25,  1814 
Sept.     1,  1819 
Aug.      8,  1821 
Oct.       3,  1821 
Nov.    20,  1828 
Nov.      8,  1846 
Nov.    22,  1849 
Sept.  25,  1855 

Nov.  10,  1856 

March       1865 
Sept.     1,  1865 
Deo.    14,  1865 

Promoted  Colonel  92nd,  May  3,  1796. 
(  Died  of  wounds  received  in  action  near 
!    Alexandria,  March  13,  1801. 

Retired  on  Half-pay. 

Killed  at  Corunna,  Jan.  16,  1809. 
(  Quarter-Master  General  of  the  Forces,  and 
]    promoted  Lieut.-Col.  Commandant  of  the 
(    Royal  African  Corps. 

Killed  at  Quatre  Bras. 

Retired  on  Half-pay. 

Retired. 

Removed  to  the  90th  Foot. 

Exchanged  to  H.  P.  of  the  4th  Foot, 

Retired. 

Promoted  Major-General,  Nov.  9,  1846. 

Retired. 

Retired  on  Half-pay ;  42nd,  Jiilv  23, 1857 ; 

retired   on   full-pay,    March  "16,    1858. 

See  42nd  R.  H. 
Retired. 
Retired. 
Retired. 
Retired. 

James  Robertson 

Alexander  Napier 

James  Willoughby  Gordon... 
John  Cameron 

John  Lamont 

William  Brydges  Neynoe  .... 
David  Williamson    .. 

John  Macdonald  

Mark  Kerr  Atherley 

Archibald  IngUsLockhart.. 
E.  E.  Haines         ... 

Christian  Monteith  Hamilton 

Arthur  Wellington  Cameron 

Dec.   24,  1873 
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THE   93rd   SUTHEKLAND 
HIGHLANDEK& 


Curious  method  of  raising  the  regiment — Character  of 
the  men — Guernsey — Ireland — Cape  of  Good  Hope 
—Battle  of  Blauw-berg— High  character  of  the 
regiment — A  regimental  church  formed — Its  bene- 
volence —  England  —  America  —  New  Orleans  — 
Dreadful  carnage— Ireland — West  Indies — Canter- 
bury—Presentation of  New  Colours  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington— Weedon— The  northern  district- 
Ireland— Canada— Stirling— Edinburgh— Glasgow 
— Aberdeen — Portsmouth — Chobham  — Devonport 
— War  with  Russia. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope.        Balaklava. 
Alma.  Sevastopol. 

LUCKNOW. 

This,  perhaps  the  most  Highland  of  the  High- 
land regiments,  was  raised  in  the  year  1800, 
letters  of  service  having  been  granted  for  that 
purpose  to  Major-General  Wemyss  of  "Wemyss,i 
who  had  previously  raised  the  Sutherland 
Fenoihles,  many  of  the  men  from  which  joined 
the  new  regiment.  The  strength  at  first  fixed 
upon  was  600  men,  which  number  was  in  a 
short  time  raised,  460  being  obtained  from 
Sutherland,  and  the  remainder  from  Eoss-shire 
and  the  adjoining  counties.  The  regiment  was 
however,  soon  augmented  to  1000  men,  with 
officers  in  proportion;  and  in  1811  it  num- 
bered 1049  ofiicers  and  men,  of  whom  1014 

'  His  portrait  will  be  found  on  the  Plate  of  Colonels 
of  the  91st,  92nd,  and  93rd  regiments. 


were  Higlilanders  and  Lowlaiidurs,  17  inslr. 
and  18  English. 

One  striking  peculiarity  in  the  constitution 
of  the  93rd  consists  in  its  having  probably 
furnished  the  last  instance  of  the  exercise  ol 
the  clan  influence  on  a  large  scale  in  the  High- 
lands. The  original  levy  was  completed  not  by 
the  ordinary  modes  of  recruiting,  but  by  a  pro- 
cess of  conscription.  A  census  having  been 
made  of  the  disposable  population  on  the  exten- 
sive estates  of  the  Countess  of  Sutherland,  her 
agents  lost  no  time  in  requesting  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  able-bodied  sons  of  the  numerous 
tenantry  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Sutherland 
regiment,  as  a  test  at  once  of  duty  to  their 
chief  and  their  sovereign.  The  appeal  was  well 
responded  to  ;  and  though  there  was  a  little 
grumbling  among  the  parents,  the  young  men 
themselves  seem  never  to  have  questioned  the 
right  thus  assumed  over  their  military  services 
by  their  chief.  In  a  very  few  months  the 
regiment  was  completed  to  its  establishment. 

As  a  crucial  proof  of  the  high  character  of 
the  first  levy  for  the  93rd  it  may  be  stated, 
that  until  the  final  inspection  of  the  corps  the 
recruits  were  never  collected  together.  They 
were  freely  permitted,  after  enrolling  their 
names,  to  pursue  their  callings  at  home,  until  it 
was  announced  in  the  various  parish  churches 
that  their  presence  was  required,  when  a  body 
of  600  men  was  assembled,  and  marched,  with- 
out a  single  absentee,  to  Inverness,  where  the 
regiment  was  inspected  by  Major-General  Leith 
Hay  in  August  1800.- 

During  the  sojourn  of  the  regiment  at  Inver- 
ness there  was  no  place  of  confinement  in  con- 
nection with  it,  nor  were  any  guards  mounted, 
the  usual  precautions  necessary  with  soldiers 
being  quite  inapplicable  to  the  high-principled, 
self-respecting  men  of  Sutherland.  Many  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  were 
the  children  of  respectable  farmers,  and  almost 
all  of  them  of  reputable  parentage,  the  officers 
being  mostly  well-known  gentlemen  connected 
with  Eoss  and  Sutherland.  Indeed,  the  regi- 
ment might  be  regarded  as  one  large  family, 
and  a  healthy  rivalry,  and  stimulus  to  the  best 
behaviour  was  introduced  by  classifying  the  dif- 
ferent companies  according  to  parishes.  While 
the  characteristics  referred  to  seem  to  have 
strongly  marked  the  Sutherland  Highlanders, 
5  F 
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oui  readers  will  have  seen  that  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  they  belonged  to  the  original  levies 
of  all  the  Highland  regiments. 

In  Sept.  1800  the  93rd  embarked  at  Fort 
George  for  Guernsey,  -whore  it  was  for  the  first 
time  armed  and  fuUy  equipped,  and  where  it 
made  rapid  progress  in  military  training.^ 

In  February  1803  the  93rd  was  removed  to 
Ireland,  where  it  coQtinued  till  July  1805. 
While  in  Dublin,  like  most  of  the  other  High- 
land regiments  at  one  time  or  another  in  Ire- 
land, it  had  to  assist  in  quelling  an  attempted 
insurrection,  performing  the  disagreeable  duty 
kindly,  but  firmly  and  eflectually. 

In  July  1805  the  93rd  joined  the  armament 
against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  Major- 
General  Sir  David  Baird,  referred  to  already 
in  connection  with  the  71st  and  72nd,  which 
took  part  in  the  expedition. 

The  expedition  sailed  early  in  August,  and, 
after  a  boisterous  voyage,  arrived  and  anchored 
in  Table  Bay  on  Jan.  4th,  1806.  The  troops 
formed  two  brigades,  one  of  which,  consisting 
of  the  24th,  38th,  and  83rd  regiments,  was 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Beres- 
ford ;  the  other,  called  the  Highland  brigade, 
comprehending  the  71st,  72nd,  and  93rd  regi- 
ments, was  commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
Ronald  C.  Ferguson.  On  the  5th,  General 
Beresford,  who  had  been  detached  to  Saldanha 
Bay,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  surf 
in  Table  Bay,  effected  a  landing  there  without 
opposition  ;  and  on  the  6th  the  Highland  bri- 
gade landed  in  Lospard  Bay,  after  a  slight  re- 
sistance from  a  small  body  of  light  troops  sta- 
tioned on  the  adjoining  heights.  In  landing, 
35  men  of  the  93rd  were  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat  in  the  surf,  and  Lt.- 
Colonel  Pack  of  the  71st,  and  a  few  men,  were 
wounded. 

Having  landed  his  stores  on  the  7th,  General 

'  At  Guernsey,  on  May  6,  1802,  died  at  the  age  of 
40,  Sergeant  Sam.  lI'Donald,  well  known  at  the  time 
by  the  appellation  of  "  Big  Sam."  He  served  in  the 
American  War,  was  afterwards  fugleman  to  the  Royals, 
and  subsequently  lodge  porter  at  Carlton  House.  In 
1793  ho  was  appointed  sergeant  in  the  Sutherland 
Fencibles,  joining  the  93rd  when  it  was  raised.  He 
measured  6  ft.  1  Oin.  in  height,  4  feet  round  the  chest, 
was  strongly  built,  muscular,  and  well-proportioned. 
His  strength  was  prodigious,  but  he  was  never  known 
to  abuse  it.  His  tomb  was  restored  by  the  non-com- 
missioned oflBcers  of  the  79th  Cameron  Highlanders 
in  1820,  and  in  1870  by  the  officers  of  the  93rd. 


Baird  moved  forward  the  following  day,  and 
ascending  the  summit  of  the  Blauw-Berg  (Blue 
Mountain),  he  found  the  enemy,  to  the  number    , 
of  about  5000  men.  drawn  up  in  two  lines  on 
a  plain,  with  twenty-three  pieces  of  cannon. 
Forming  his  troops  quickly  in  two  columns,  he 
thereupon  directed  Lt. -Colonel  Joseph  Baird,    | 
who  commanded  the  first  brigade,  to  move  with    i 
that  brigade  towards  the  right,  while  the  High-    I 
land  brigade,  which  was  thrown  forward  upon 
the  high  road,  advanced  against  the  enemy,    j 
Apparently  resolved  to  retain   their  position, 
the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  grape,  round    \  I 
shot,  and  musketry,  which  was  kept  up  warmly 
as  tlie  British  approached,  till  General  Fergu- 
son gave  the  word  to  charge.     This  order  was 
obeyed  with  the  accustomed  alacrity  of  the 
Highlanders,  who  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with 
such  impetuosity  as  at  once  to  strike  them  with 
terror.    After  discharging  the  last  volley  with- 
out aim  or  effect,  the  enemy  turned  and  fled 
in  great  confusion,  leaving  upwards  of  600  men 
killed  and  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  British 
was   only  16  men   killed  and  191  wounded. 
The  93rd  had  only  2  soldiers  killed,  and  Lt.- 
Col.    Honyman,     Lts.    Scobie   and   Strachan, 
Ensigns  Hedderick  and  Craig,   1  sergeant,   1 
drummer,    and    51    rank    and   file   wounded. 
After  this  victory  the  colony  surrendered. 

The  Sutherland  Highlanders  remained  in 
garrison  at  the  Cape  till  1814,  when  they 
embarked  for  England.  During  this  long 
period  nothing  occurred  to  vary  the  quiet  and 
regular  life  of  the  regiment.  This  life  was, 
indeed,  remarkably  regular,  even  for  a  Scot- 
tish regiment,  and,  we  fear,  would  find  no 
parallel  in  any  corps  of  the  present  time.  The 
men,  who  were  mostly  actuated  by  genuine 
religious  principle,  such  principle  as  is  the  re- 
sult of  being  brought  up  in  a  pious  Scottish 
family,  conducted  themselves  in  so  sedate 
and  orderly  a  fashion,  that  during  their  stay  at 
the  Cape  severe  punishments  in  their  case  were 
unnecessary,  aud  so  rare  was  the  commission 
of  crime,  that  twelve  and  even  fifteen  months 
have  been  known  to  elapse  without  a  single 
court-martial  being  assembled  for  the  trial  of 
any  soldier  of  the  93rd.  Moreover,  as  an  em- 
phatic compliment  to  the  steadiness  of  the 
men,  their  presence  was  generally  dispensed 
with  when  the  other  troops  of  the  garrison 
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were  commaaded  to  witness  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment. 

But  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  inten- 
sity and  genuineness  of  the  religious  feeling 
in  the  regiment,  as  well  as  of  its  love  of  all 
that  was  peculiar  to  their  native  land,  remains 
to  be  told.  There  being  no  divine  service  in 
the  garrison  except  the  customary  one  of  read- 
ing prayers  to  the  troops  on  parade,  these 
Sutherland  men,  in  addition  to  their  stated 
meetings  for  reading  the  Bible  and  for  prayer, 
ia  1808  formed  a  church  among  themselves, 
appointed  elders  and  other  office-bearers,  en- 
gaged and  paid  a  stipend  to  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  had  divine  service 
regularly  performed  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  a  memorial  of 
this  institution  there  still  remains  in  possession 
of  the  sergeants'  mess  the  plate  used  in  the 
communion  service,  and  untH  recently  there 
existed  among  the  regimental  records  the 
regulations  intended  for  the  government  of  its 
members.  This  establishment  had  an  excellent 
efl'ect,  not  only  on  its  immediate  members,  who 
numbered  several  hundreds,  but  also  upon 
those  who  made  no  pretence  of  being  guided 
by  religious  principle. 

Such  men  were  not  likely  to  forget  the 
claims  of  relationship  and  benevolence,  and 
indeed  such  was  their  frugality,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  their  contributing  to  the  support  of 
their  minister  and  to  the  charitable  funds 
formed  in  the  regiment,  the  men  were  in  the 
habit  of  lodging  in  a  trusted  officer's  hands 
savings  amounting  to  from  £5  to  £50,  untd 
an  opportunity  occurred  of  forwarding  the 
money  to  their  relatives  at  home;  upon  one 
occasion,  in  particular,  £500  were  remitted  to 
Sutherland,  exclusive  of  many  minor  sums 
sent  home  through  the  post-office. 

In  the  month  of  April  1814,  the  93rd  em- 
barked for  Europe,  amid,  as  may  easily  be 
beheved,  the  general  regret  of  the  colony;  it 
landed  at  Plymouth  on  August  15th  of  the 
same  year.  Of  the  1018  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  who  disembarked,  977  were 
Scotch. 

The  regiment  had  not  been  many  weeks  at 
home  when  it  was  again  ordered  on  foreign 
service,  this  time,  alas,  of  a  much  more  disas- 
trous  kind    than    that   which    it    performed 


during  its  long  stay  at  the  Cape.  Although 
it  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  take  part  in  the 
stormy  events  wliich  were  shortly  to  take  place 
on  the  field  of  Europe,  and  share  in  the  glory 
accruing  therefrom,  yet  the  work  it  was  called 
upon  to  perform,  so  far  as  bravery,  endurance, 
and  suffering  are  concerned,  deserved  as  great 
a  meed  of  praise  as  if  it  had  been  performed 
on  the  field  of  Quatre  Bras  or  Waterloo. 

Early  in  September  ISU,^  the  93rd  had 
received  orders  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  for 
immediate  embarkation,  and  on  the  16th  it 
embarked  in  three  divisions  as  part  of  the 
armament  under  Major-General  Sir  John 
Keane,  destined  to  operate  in  North  America; 
for  at  this  time,  unfortunately,  Britain  was  at 
war  with  the  United  States.  The  fleet  sailed 
on  the  18th,  and  on  November  23rd,  joined,  at 
Jamaica,  the  squadron  under  Vice- Admiral  the 
Honourable  Alexander  Cochrane. 

The  united  forces,  the  command  of  which 
was  now  assumed  by  General  Keane,  amounted 
to  5-iOO  men.  With  this  force  he  sailed  from 
Jamaica  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  on 
December  13  th  landed  near  Cat  Island,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  chain  of  lakes  leading  to  New 
Orleans.  On  the  23rd  the  troops  landed  with- 
out opposition  at  the  head  of  the  Bayonne; 
but  were  attacked  on  the  following  night  by  a 
large  body  of  infantry,  supported  by  a  strong 
corps  of  artillery.  After  a  spirited  contest  the 
enemy  were  repulsed  with  loss.  On  the  27th, 
Major-General  the  Honourable  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham,  who  had  arrived  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army  on  the  25th,  moved  the 
troops  forward  in  two  columns,  and  took  up  a 
position  within  six  miles  of  New  Orleans,  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  lines.  The  position  of 
the  Americans  was  particularly  favourable, 
having  a  morass  and  a  thick  wood  on  their 
left,  the  Mississippi  on  their  right,  and  a  deep 
and  broad  ditch  in  front,  bounded  by  a  para- 
pet and  breast-works,  extending  in  a  direct 
line  about  a  thousand   yards,   and   mounted 

3  In  1S13  a  second  battalion  was  adcU-d  to  the  regi- 
ment. It  was  formed  at  Inverness,  and  after  some 
instructions  in  discipline,  was  destined  to  join  the 
army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  France ;  but 
owing  to  the  peace  of  1814  this  destination  was 
changed  to  North  America.  This  battalion  was  em- 
barked, and  landed  in  Newfoundland,  where  it  was 
stationed  sixteen  months,  and  then  returning  to 
Europe  in  1815,  was  reduced  soon  after  landing. 
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with  artillery,  aud  a  Hanking   battery  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river. 

For  several  hours  ou  the  28th,  the  force  was 
kept  in  front  of  these  works,  under  insuffi- 
cient shelter,  and,  allowed  neither  to  advance 
nor  retire,  suffered  considerable  loss  from  the 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  poured  upon  it;  the  93rd 
lost  3  men  killed  and  several  were  wounded. 
On  the  three  following  days,  the  93rd,  as  did 
every  other  corps,  lost  several  men  in  their  en- 
campment, from  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  which 
were  placed  in  battery  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mississippi.  We  shall  give  the  rest  of  this 
narrative  in  the  words  of  the  well-kept  Eecord- 
Book  of  the  regiment,  which,  we  believe,  quotes 
from  the  journal  kept  by  Captain  Charles 
Gordon,  one  of  the  early  officers  of  the  93rd. 

On  the  1st  of  Januai-y  1815,  long  before  daybreak, 
the  army  was  in  motion,  and  placed  in  position 
similar,  but  closer  to  the  American  lines  than  on  the 
2Sth  of  December.  Forming  in  close  column  of 
regiments,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  lie  down  and 
wait  for  the  favourable  issue  of  the  British  batteries 
against  the  enemy's  works,  the  former  opening  with  a 
brisk  fire  at  daylight,  but  unfortunately  all  in  vain. 
After  a  cannonade  of  several  hours,  the  greater  part  of 
the  guns  were  silenced  and  dismounted,  and  after  a  ha- 
rassing day,  the  army  was  ordered  to  retire  to  its  former 
bivouac.  The  93rd  lost  1  subaltern,  1  sergeant,  and 
6  rank  and  file  killed,  and  several  wounded. 

Nothing  was  done  for  the  next  few  days,  though 
the  army  underwent  great  fatigue  in  the  carriage  of 
guns,  stores,  &c.,  and  were  continually  annoyed  by 
the  batteries  of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  On  the  afternoon  of  tlie  7th,  the  army 
had  its  hopes  again  raised  by  the  orders  issued  for  a 
general  attack  on  tlie  fullowing  morning,  but,  in  the 
words  of  Captain  Gordon,  "as  this  expedition  com- 
menced, so  did  it  terminate,  in  disappointment — utter 
disappointment  and  calamity." 

On  the  8th  of  January  the  main  body  of  the  93rd, 
flushed  with  the  hope  of  measuring  bayonets  with 
their  hitherto  c  n  d  1  npfnnmts  advanced  m  com 
pact  close  coliiiiiii  t  \  ii  1  tli  ntre  of  the  American 
hnes  from  win  li  |  iii  1  i  ti  inendous  fare  of  ^lapc 
and  musketr\  (in  hi  In  _,  1  i  1  li  it)  but  its  patient e 
and  discipline  weie  i^iiii  ]  ut  t  the  t  -it  when  \\ithin 
about  80  yards  ol  the  en  11  \  li  In  il  bjanoidei 
tohalt  Inthisunenvnl  1  |  id  ii  i  ill  iit  permission 
or  even  powei  to  fire  with  i\  11  t  nlut  ver  with 
nothingvisil  1    liitl'  I        i    nuu^l  soi  thousands 

of  American  i  I'  '       '         i     ot  tlie  mens  tajs 

being  setn  i^  1 1  i    I  restm,,  upon  their 

parapets,    at  I      i  1  to  exclaim  a>.  lie 

hnruedly  can      u\         I  i  rl     1    ic  a 

little  patience  and   )    ii 

But    alas  I   it  \vas  di   i  nt 

continue  1  m  Us  fitil  |  i       my 

fuith  I      1  1  1        11  ill  nn 

in  all  I  I  1 1    the  senior 

snr\  1  1  le  to  order 

th       11       1  I  ti   us  affiir 

acti  II  1       111  1  1    t  u    1  I      1  1  ^imentnas 

dreadluUj  cut  uj 

Tlie   following  is  a  list   of  the  killed   and 


wounded  in  this  sadly  mismanaged  atiair,  in 
which  the  gallant  93rd  probably  lost  more 
officers  and  men  in  a  few  hours  than  it  did 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
campaign,  in  which,  as  will  be  seen,  it  had 
perhaps  hotter  work  to  do  than  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  single  regiment.  The  kQled 
were  Lt.-Col.  Dale,  commanding  the  93rd, 
Captains  Hitchins  and  Muirhead,  Lieutenants 
Munro  and  Phaup  (both  prisoners,  who  died 
of  their  wounds).  Volunteer  Johnston,  4  ser- 
geants, 1  drummer,  and  115  rank  and  file, 
including  those  who  died  next  day  of  their 
wounds.  There  were  wounded.  Captains 
Eyan,  Boulger,  M'Kenzie,  and  Ellis;  Lieuts. 
John  M'Donald,  Gordon,  Hay,  Graves,  M'l^ean, 
Spark,  and  D.  M'Pherson,  Volunteer  John 
Wilson,  17  sergeants,  3  drummers,  and  348  rank 
and  file.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  neither  gain 
nor  glory  resulted  from  this  dreadful  carnage. 

The  army  having  re-embarked,  the  fleet 
weighed  anchor  again  on  the  7th  of  February, 
and  made  for  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Mobile, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  army  disem- 
barked on  the  Dauphin  Isle.  Preparations 
were  here  being  made  to  attack  the  fortified 
town  of  MobUe,  when  news  arrived  that  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  had  been  signed  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  After 
being  encamped  about  six  weeks,  the  army  was 
ordered  to  embark  for  Europe.  The  93rd,  at 
least  the  fragment  left  of  it,  arrived  at  Spit- 
head  on  the  15th  of  May  1815,  and  being  in 
too  weak  a  state  to  take  part  in  the  stirring 
events  taking  place  on  the  Continent,  it  was  or- 
dered to  Ireland,  disembarking  at  Cork  on  tha 
28th  of  May,  and  proceeding  to  Birr  Barracks. 

The  second  battalion  having  been  disbanded 
at  Sunderland,  the  ranks  of  the  first  battalion 
were  filled  up  by  a  large  draft  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  from  the  former. 
As  the  liistory  of  the  regiment  is  compara- 
tively uneventful  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War  and  Indian  Mutiny,  we  shall 
rapidly  run  over  its  movements  previous  to 
these  stirring  periods. 

The  93rd  appears  to  have  moved  about 
successively  horn  Birr  to  Athlone,  Nenagh, 
and  Limerick,  sending  out  numerous  detach- 
ments, and  in  June  1818,  to  have  proceeded 
to  Dublin,  where  it  remained  till  the  following 
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May  (1819).  On  leaving  Dublin,  it  was 
again  dotaclied  to  the  southern  counties, 
where  it  was  frequently  called  upon  to  perform 
the  most  delicate  and  harassing  duties. 

Between  the  3rd  and  8th  of  November 
1823,  the  regiment  embarked  at  the  Cove  of 
Cork  in  four  transports  for  the  West  Indies, 
without  having  lost  a  single  man  by  desertion. 
It  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  continued 
good  conduct  of  the  regiment  during  the 
eight  years  it  was  stationed  in  Ireland,  that 
Lieutenant-General  Lord  Combermere,  in  his 
general  order  issued  on  its  departure,  stated 
that 

"No  regiment  in  the  service  stands  In  greater 
estimation,  or  has  been  more  conspicuous  for  its 
discipline  and  soldier-like  conduct,  than  the  93rd." 


Only  one  detachment  proceeded  to  Deme- 
rara,  the  others  being  landed  at  Barbados  in 
December  1823;  the  former,  however,  shortly 
afterwards  joined  the  latter.  The  regiment 
remained  in  garrison  at  Barbados  till  the 
month  of  February  1826,  when  it  was  removed 
to  Antigua  and  St  Christopher,  sending  a  de- 
tachment from  the  former  island  to  IMontserrat. 
These  stations  the  93rd  occupied  till  February 
1830,  when  it  was  removed  to  St  Lucia  and 
Dominica,  where  it  remained  till  January 
1832,  when  all  the  service  companies  were 
again  collected  together  at  Barbados,  where 
they  were  stationed  for  upwards  of  two  years 
longer.  After  having  spent  ten  and  a  half 
years  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Island, 
the  regiment  embarked  for  England  in  two 
detachments  on  the  26th  of  March  and  the 
3rd  of  April  1834,  leaving  beliind  it  117  of 
its  men  as  volunteers  to  other  regiments.  On 
its  arrival  at  Spithead  on  the  6th  of  May,  the 
strength  of  the  regiment  was  only  371,  having 
been  thus  reduced  by  death,  the  discharge  of 
invalids,  and  volunteers  to  other  corps.  The 
proportions  of  deaths  in  the  regiment,  how- 
ever, while  stationed  in  the  West  Indies,  was 
considerably  below  that  of  other  regiments. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  regiment 
should  proceed  at  once  to  Scotland,  where  it 
had  not  been  quartered  since  its  first  formation; 
but  on  account  of  the  serious  demonstrations 
that  were  made  by  the  populace  in  London 
about  the  period  of  the  regiment's  return  to 
England,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  draw  as 


many  troops  as  possible  around  the  capital. 
The  93rd  was  consequently  sent  to  Canter- 
bury, where  it  an-ived  on  the  8th  of  May  1834, 
and  where  it  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by 
the  depot  companies  from  Scotland. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Sutherland  High- 
landers in  Canterbury,  the  most  notable  inci- 
dent in  its  history  was  the  presentation  of 
new  colours  to  the  regiment  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  an  event  which 
seems  even  now  to  be  looked  back  upon  as 
marking  a  red-letter  day  in  the  calendar  of  the 
93rd.  The  presentation  took  place  on  the  7th 
of  October  1834,  and  immense  preparations 
were  made  for  the  ceremony.  The  day  fortu- 
nately turned  out  particularly  favourable,  and 
not  fewer  than  1 0,000  persons  must  have  turned 
out  to  witness  the  presentation,  including 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county. 
We  regret  that  space  forbids  us  entering  into 
details,  or  giving  at  length  the  wise  and  stirring 
address  of  the  "  Great  Duke."  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  after  referring  to  the  past  achieve- 
ments of  the  93rd,  and  of  the  soldier-like  ap- 
pearance and  orderly  conduct  of  individuals  of 
the  regiment  who  had  attracted  his  attention 
in  passing  through  the  town,  he  urged  upon 
officers  and  men,~as  the  result  of  his  long  and 
valuable  experience,  the  inestimable  value  of 
discipline  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  a 
regiment,  without  which  no  amount  of  per- 
sonal valour  would  be  of  avail. 

"I  have  passed,"  the  Duke  said,  "the  best  years 
of  my  life  in  the  barracks  and  the  camps  of  the  troops. 
The  necessities  of  the  service  and  my  duty  have  com- 
pelled me  to  study  the  dispositions  and  the  wants  of 
the  soldiers,  and  to  provide  for  them.  And  again  I 
repeat  to  you,  enforce  the  observance  of  the  rules  of 
discipline,  subordination,  and  good  order,  if  you 
mean  to  be  efficient,  to  render  service  to  the  public,  to 
be  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  military  world  as  a 
military  body,  to  be  respected  by  the  community,  to 
he  comfortable  and  happy  among  yourselves,  and, 
above  all,  if  you  mean  to  defend  to  the  last  your 
colours  which  I  have  presented  to  you,  the  person  of 
your  sovereign,  and  the  institutions,  dominions,  and 
rights  of  your  country,  and  to  promote  its  glory  (as 
your  predecessors  have  in  this  same  regiment),  by 
your  actions." 

Lt.Col.  M'Gregor  having  replied  in  feeling 
and  most  appropriate  terms,  the  regiment  per- 
formed several  evolutions  before  the  Duke, 
who  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  soldier- 
like appearance  of  the  men,  and  of  their  steadi- 
ness under  arms.  The  rest  of  the  day,  both 
by  officers  and  men,  was  given  up  to  festivity 
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and  rejoicing.  The  officers  entertained  the  |  quarters  being  stationed  at  Blackburn,  and 
Duke  and  upwards  of  200  guests  at  a  magni-  |  detachments  at  Bolton,  Rochdale,  Burnley, 
ticent  banquet  in  the  mess-room,  -which  had  i  and  Nottingham.  In  the  following  September 
been  ingeniously  enlarged  for  -the  occasion.  <  headquarters  was  removed  to  Liverpool,  and 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  barrack-yard  tables  I  the  other  companies  to  Haydock  Lodge,  Wigan, 
were  laid  for  nearly  700,  including  the  non-  I  and  Chester  Castle.  The  whole  regiment  was 
commissioned  officers,  privates,  their  wives  and  I  collected  at  Liverpool  in  October,  on  the  27th 
children,  who  enjoyed  an  excellent  dinner  of  |  and  29th  of  which  month  it  embarked  in  two 
roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,  with  an  allow-  i  detachments  for  Dublin.  Here  the  93rd  re- 
ance  of  beer,  given  by  the  amiable  and  bene-  mained  till  October  1836,  when  it  was  removed 
volent  lady  of  Col.  IM'Gregor.  It  was  alto- |  to  Newry  ;  after  being  stationed  at  which  town 
a  proud  day  for  the  Sutherland  High-  I  for  upwards  of  a  year,  it  was  removed,  in  the 

end  of  November  and  beginning  of 
December  1837,  to  Cork,  preparatory 
to  its  embarkation  for  Canada,  to 
quell  the  serious  insurrection  which 
was  threatening  the  British  power  in 
that  colony. 

The  93rd  in  two  divisions,  under 
Lt  -Col.  M'Gregor  and  Major  Arthur, 
sailed  from  Cork  on  the  6th  and  23d 
of  January  1838  respectively.  The 
division  under  Major  Arthur  reached 
Halifax  on  the  29th  of  January;  but 
tliat  under  Lt.-Col.  M'Gregor  met 
with  so  boisterous  a  passage,  that  it 
did  not  reach  its  destination  till  the 
5th  of  March.  On  the  following  day 
the  two  divisions  were  reunited  at 
Halifax.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  various  and  complicated  move- 
ments of  the  regiment  during  the 
suppression  of  theCauadian  rebellion, 
more  especially  as  it  never  had  a 
chance  of  coming  into  contact  with 
the  rebels,  except  at  Prescott,  on  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel  (now  General)  Sir  Duncan  M'Gregor,  K.C.B.   ^^th  of  November  1838,  when  it  was 


From  a  paintinR  in  possession  of  tlie  93rd. 

landers.  The  whole  terminated  with  the 
greatest  good  humour  and  conviviality.  The 
soldiers  continued  to  enjoy  themselves  to  a 
late  hour,  dancing  their  native  dances  to  their 
national  music. 

A  few  days  after  this  memorable  occasion, 
the  regiment  left  Canterbury  for  Weedon,  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  it  was  stationed  till 
the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1835),  detach- 
ing three  companies  to  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


present  at  the  attack  and  capture 
of  the  brigands  in  the  Windmill,  in 
which  affair  it  suffered  no  casualties.  The 
93rd,  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  at  this 
period,  was  often  much  divided,  and  frequently 
had  to  endure  great  hardships  in  its  move- 
ments about  the  country.  No.  4  company 
was,  throughout  the  whole  rebellion,  in  the 
Lower  Provinces,  attached  to  the  71st  High 
land  Light  Infantry. 

The  regiment  was  re-united  at  Toronto  on 
the    28th    of    November,    and    the    women. 


In  the  end  of  May  1835,  the  93rd  left  Weedon  |  children,  and  baggage  arrived  on  the  13tli  of 
for   the   northern  district  of  England,   head-  i  December,  just  before  the  closing  of  the  novi 
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gation.  On  the  4th  of  the  latter  month 
Lt.-Col.  Spark  arrived  at  Toronto,  anil  assumed 
the  command  of  the  regiment,  in  succession 
to  Lt.-Col.  M'Gregor. 

The  93d  remained  at  Toronto  till  the  17th 
of  June  1843,  with  the  exception  of  one  year 
—from  May  1840  tOl  May  1841— when  it 
was  stationed  at  Drummondsville,  Falls  of 
Niagara.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that, 
during  this  time,  as  always  indeed,  the  Suther- 
land Highlanders  received  the  unqualified 
approbation  of  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was 
to  inspect  it. 

"This  fine  regiment  still  continues,"  to  use  the 
words  of  an  order  issuing  from  the  Horse  Guards,  in 
December  1842,  "  to  maintain  its  character  for  com- 
]>arative  sobriety  and  good  order  amidst  the  dissipa- 
tion with  which  it  appears  to  be  surrounded;  and  that 
it  is  as  remarkable  for  its  splendid  appearance  in  the 
field,  and  the  correctness  of  its  evolutions,  as  for  the 
quiet  and  orderly  habits  of  its  men  in  their  quarters." 

On  leaving  Toronto,  in  May  1845,  the  93rd 
went  to  Montreal,  a  wing  which  was  sent  to 
Kingston  in  the  previous  Jnne  joining  head- 
quarters there.  On  this  wing  leaving  Canada 
West,  Major-General  Sir  Eichard  Armstrong 
issued  an  order,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
appearance  ("superb,"  he  called  it)  and  conduct 
of  the  regiment  in  the  highest  possible  terms. 

The  93rd  continued  for  other  four  years  in 
Canada,  leaving  Montreal  in  July  1846 — the 
same  month  that  the  regiment  received  its  first 
supply  of  percussion  muskets — for  Quebec, 
where  it  remained  tUl  August  1,  1848,  when 
it  embarked  for  home,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  ten  years.  On  the  arrival  of  the  "  Eesist- 
ance"  at  Portsmouth,  it  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Leith,  where  it  arrived  on  the  30th  of 
August.  The  regiment  disembarked  next  day, 
and  proceeded  to  Stirling  Castle,  where,  in  a 
few  weeks,  it  was  joined  by  the  d6p6t  com- 
panies. During  its  stay  at  Stirling  detach- 
ments were  sent  to  Perth  and  Dundee,  and 
the  regiment  was  twice  selected  to  furnish  a 
guard  of  honour  for  her  Majesty  the  Queen, — 
in  the  summer  of  1849,  during  her  stay  at 
Balmoral,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
when  Her  Majesty  paid  a  visit  to  Glasgow. 

The  93rd  remained  at  Stirling  till  April  5, 
1850,  when  it  was  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  it  was  stationed  for  only  one  year, 
during  which  it  again  furnished  a  guard 
of  honour  to    Ballatei,    as  well    as  to  Holy- 


rood,  during  her  Majesty's  stay  at  that  his- 
torical palace.  From  Edinburgh  the  regi- 
ment went  to  Glasgow,  on  the  15th  of 
April  1851,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  follow- 
ing February  removed  to  Weedon.  The  93rd 
remained  at  Weedon  for  only  six  months, 
proceeding,  oa  the  11th  of  August  and  two 
following  days,  to  Portsmouth,  where  it  occu- 
pied the  Anglesea  Barracks.  After  a  stay  at 
Portsmouth  of  about  ten  months,  the  93rd,  on 
June  14, 1853, proceeded  to  Chobliam  Common, 
to  form  part  of  a  force  which  was  encamped 
there  under  the  command  of  General  Lord 
Seaton,  C.B.,  for  the  purpose  of  manoeuvring. 
On  leaving  Chobham,on  July  15,  the  regiment 
proceeded  to  Devonport,  part  of  it  being 
stationed  at  Dartmoor  Prison,  and  another 
part  at  MiUbay,  Plymouth. 

We  should  mention  here  that,  on  Nov.  30, 
1852,  died  Lt.-General  William  Wemyss,  who 
for  two  years  had  been  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
and  who  from  infancy  had  been  associated  with 
it,  his  father  having  been  Major-General 
Wemyss,  who  raised  the  Sutherland  High- 
landers. Lt.-General  Wemyss  had  aU  along 
taken  an  intense  interest  in  the  regiment,  in 
which  he  had  been  almost  born.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  colonelcy  by  Major-General 
Edward  Parkinson,  C.B. 

Once  more  had  the  war-trumpet  sounded, 
calling  the  nations  of  Europe  to  take  sides  and 
do  battle  with  eacli  other,  after  a  long,  long  rest. 
The  Sutherland  Highlanders  were  destined  to 
liave  their  own  share  in  the  struggle,  being  one 
of  the  first  Highland  regiments  selected  to  meet 
the  Eussians  in  the  East.  Li  connection  with 
the  42nd  and  79th,  the  other  two  regiments  of 
the  famous  Highland  Brigade,  we  have  given 
some  general  details  of  the  movements  of  the 
army  in  the  East,  and  especially  in  the  Crimea, 
so  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  strictly  to 
tlie  work  of  the  93rd,  more  especially  so  as, 
before  it  could  again  lay  down  its  arms  and 
take  breath,  it  had  harder,  if  not  bloodier, 
work  to  perform  than  has  fallen  to  its  lot  since 
it  was  first  embodied.  In  the  Indian  mutiny 
the  Sutherland  Highlanders  had  a  magnificent 
opportunity  (perhaps  their  first  real  one)  of 
showing  what  sort  of  stuft'  they  were  made  of. 
How  gloriously  they  came  out  of  their  trial 
wiU  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 
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Embarks  for  the  East — GallipoU — Scutari — Varna — 
Sickness  and  cholera — Crimea — Battle  of  the  Alma 
—  Sebastopol— Balaklava — Battle  of  Balaclava — 
The  "Thin  Red  Streak" — Heavy  duties — Discom- 
forts— Terrible  hurricane — Disease—  Kertch — First 
assault  on  Sebastopol — Second  assault — Evacuatiou 
of  Sebastopol— Exploit  of  Lt.  M 'Bean— Return 
home — Aldershot — Visited  by  the  Queen — Dover — 
Presentation  of  Colours  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge — Embarkation  for  China- — Destination 
changed  for  India — The  Indian  Mutiny — Lands  at 
Calcutta. 


On  the  12tli  of  February  1854,  orders  were 
received  to  prepare  for  embarkation  on  active 
service ;  and  as  the  establishment  of  the  regi- 
ment was  on  the  peace  footing,  it  received  170 
volunteers  from  the  42nd  and  79th,  including 
a  few  men  from  the  depot  battalion.  On  the 
27th  of  February,  when  the  regiment  embarked 
at  Plymouth,  it  consisted  of  1  lieut. -colonel 
(Ainslie),  2  majors,  8  captains,  9  lieutenants, 
7  ensigns,  and  6  staff  officers,  41  sergeants,  20 
drummers,  and  850  rank  and  file.  After  it 
had  been  in  the  East  for  a  few  months,  this 
establishment  was  considerably  increased. 
After  staying  at  Malta  for  a  few  weeks,  the 
regiment,  on  the  6th  of  April,  sailed  for  GalH- 
poli,  where  it  encamped,  and  where  it  had 
the  first  taste  of  official  mismanagement  in  the 
shape  of  miserably  inadequate  rations.  The 
93rd  stayed  at  Gallipoli,  part  of  the  time 
engaged  in  throwing  up  entrenchments,  till 
May  6th,  when  it  was  removed  to  Scutari, 
where  it  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  Lieut. 
M'Nish,  who  was  drowned  in  a  swollen  stream. 
.After  a  few  weeks'  stay  at  Scutari,  the  93rd 
was  sent,  on  the  13th  of  June,  to  Varna,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  remained  tUi  it 
embarked  for  the  Crimea,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  allied  army,  and  where,  Ln  common  witli 
many  other  regiments,  it  suffered  severely  from 
sickness,  cholera  here  first  making  its  appear- 
ance. From  this  cause  the  regiment  lost,  while 
at  Varna,  21  men  and  1  officer  (Lieut.  Turner). 
From  this  and  other  causes,  a  general  depres- 
sion of  spirits  prevailed  in  the  brigade;  for  the 
93rd  had  been  joined  by  the  42nd  and  79th. 
This  temporary  feeling,  however,  rapidly  dis- 
appeared when  it  became  certainly  known,  to- 


wards the  end  of  August,  that  active  opera- 
tions were  about  to  take  place  in  the  Crimea. 

When,  on  the  31st  of  August,  the  93rd  was 
transferred  to  the  transports  in  which  it  was  to 
be  taken  to  the  Crimea,  it  numbered  792  officers 
and  men;  102  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  and  20  soLliers'  wives  being  left  behind 
at  Varna,  with  most  of  the  baggage,  under 
Ensign  M'Bean.  The  landing  of  the  armies  at 
Old  Fort,  Kalaniita  Bay,  has  been  already 
described  in  connection  with  the  42nd,'  as 
well  as  what  happened  untU  the  allied  army 
came  face  to  face  with  the  Russians  entrenched 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alma. 

We  should  mention  here,  that  at  the  time  of 
landing  in  the  Crimea  the  general  health  of 
the  regiment  was  much  impaired  by  the  sick 
ness  and  exposure  it  had  been  subjected  to 
while  in  Bulgaria :  on  the  passage  to  the 
Crimea  it  lost  several  men  from  cholera.  Its 
first  night  in  the  Crimea  gave  the  93rd  a  taste 
of  the  hardships  and  privations  which  it,  like 
other  British  regiments,  was  destined  to  under- 
go. It  passed  the  night,  a  very  tempestuous 
and  wet  one,  without  shelter  of  any  kind. 

On  the  19th  of  Sept.  the  allied  armies  com- 
menced their  march  towards  Sebastopol,  over 
an  undulating  plain,  the  English  being  on  the 
left,  the  post  of  danger,  as  Einglake  so  for- 
cibly points  out,  the  French  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Turks  on  the  fight,  close  to  the  sea.  As 
our  readers  know,  the  93rd,  along  with  the 
42nd  and  79th,  formed  the  Highland  brigade, 
under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  which,  with  the 
Guards,  constituted  the  First  Division  under 
H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  After  bivou- 
acking near  the  small  stream  Boolganak,  where 
the  first  brush  with  the  enemy  occurred,  the 
93rd,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  advanced, 
about  mid-day  on  the  20th,  towards  the  river 
Alma,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  the  Russians 
had  already  been  descried,  entrenched  on  for- 
midable-looking and  strongly-fortified  heights. 
On  coming  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
river,  the  English  army  deployed  into  line 
successively  of  divisions.  The  First  Division 
thus  became  the  second  line,  the  Light  Division 
forming  the  first.  The  Highland  brigade 
formed  the  extreme  left  of  the  allied  army,  and 
was  thus  opposed  to  the  Russian  right,  the 
1  Vol.  ii.  p.  410. 
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93rd  being  in  the  centre  of  the  brigade,  having 
the  42nd  on  the  right,  and  the  79  th  on  the 
left.  Full  general  details  of  the  advance  will 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  42nd,2  and  here 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  work  of  the 
93rd. 

The  battle  commenced  about  half-past  one 
P.M.  After  the  Light  and  Second  Divisions 
had  crossed  the  river,  the  First  Division  ad- 
vanced, the  Guards  in  front,  and  the  three 
Highland  regiments  on  the  left  in  Echelon. 
The  latter,  after  advancing  a  short  distance 
under  heavy  fire,  were  ordered  to  lie  down  in 
rear  of  the  wall  of  a  vineyard.  After  remain- 
ing there  for  a  few  minutes,  the  order  to  ad- 
vance was  again  given,  and  was  promptly  com- 
plied with,  the  Highland  regiments,  led  by 
their  brigadier,  the  gallant  and  much-beloved 
Sir  Cohn  Campbell,  pushing  through  a  vine- 
yard into  and  across  the  river,  the  water  in 
many  places  coming  up  to  the  men's  waists. 
After  a  momentary  delay  in  reforming,  the 
three  regiments  advanced  up  the  hiU,  in  Eche- 
lon, the  42nd  leading  on  the  right,  the  93rd 
cl"se  behind  on  the  left.  The  hiU  was  steep, 
and  the  fire  from  the  battery  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  battalions  very  severe.  Yet  the  High- 
landers continued  to  advance  for  nearly  a  mile 
without  firing  a  .shot,  though  numerous  gaps  in 
their  ranks  showed  that  that  of  the  enemy  was 
doing  its  work.  A  short  distance  above  the 
river,  the  93rd  passed  the  77th  regiment,  part 
of  the  Light  Division,  halted  in  line,  and  thus 
found  itself  immediately  opposed  to  the  enemy. 
Having  nearly  gained  the  summit  of  the  heights, 
the  regiment  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  batta- 
lions immediately  in  its  front,  accompanied  by 
a  hearty  Highland  cheer  as  it  still  advanced. 
After  a  hesitating  delay  of  a  few  minutes  the 
enemy  fell  back,  and  commenced  their  retreat 
in  great  confusion,  suffering  fearfully  from  the 
destructive  volleys  of  the  newly-tried  Minie. 
The  command  was  then  given  to  halt,  a  brisk 
fire  being  kept  up  until  the  enemy  had  fled  out 
of  range ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  from  this 
time  no  vestige  of  the  Eussian  army  remained 
in  sight  but  the  dead  and  wounded. 

The  93rd  in  this  battle  lost  1  officer  (Lieut. 
Abercromby),  1  sergeant,  and  4  rank  and  file 
killed;  2  sergeants  and  40rankandfile wounded. 
^  Vol  ii.  p.  412. 


After  a  halt  to  bury  the  dead  and  look  after 
the  wounded,  the  army  continued  its  march  in 
the  direction  of  Sebastopol,  reaching  Balaklava 
on  the  26th,  where  it  bivouacked  for  the  night. 
The  93rd  was  at  first  posted  before  the  village 
of  Kadikoi,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  leading 
to  Balaklava,  partly  to  protect  the  position,  but 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed 
in  fatigue  duty.  It  was  only  on  the  3rd  of  Oct. 
that  a  few  tents,  barely  sufficient  to  hold  the 
half  of  the  men,  were  issued  to  the  regiment. 
On  the  6th  of  the  same  month  the  93rd  had  to 
deplore  the  loss  from  cholera  of  Major  Robert 
Murray  Banner,  an  officer  univei'sally  beloved 
and  respected. 

On  the  13th  of  October  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy  having  concentrated  in  the  valleys  of 
Baidar  and  the  Tchernaya,  and  threatening 
Balaklava,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  sent  down 
by  Lord  Eaglan  to  assume  command  of  the 
troops  in  Balaklava.  He  immediately  ordered 
a  force  of  331  officers  and  men  of  the  93rd, 
under  Major  Charles  Henry  Gordon,  to  proceed 
to  the  heights  eastward  of  Balaklava  to  assist 
in  intrenching  and  strengthening  the  position 
there  already  occupied  by  the  marines.  Below 
these  heights,  eastward  of  Balaklava,  and  on  the 
western  heights,  a  number  of  intrenched  bat- 
teries had  been  raised,  to  command  the  ap- 
proaches to  Balaklava.  Each  of  these  was 
manned  by  a  force  of  about  250  Turks,  and  they 
formed  a  sort  of  semicircle,  being  numbered 
from  the  eastward  from  No.  1  to  6. 

About  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  25th, 
a  large  force  of  the  enemy  debouched  from  the 
direction  of  the  Tchernaya  and  Baidar  valleys, 
and  attacked  the  Turkish  redoubts  with  a  large 
body  of  skirmishers  and  artillery.  The  British 
force,  which  had  been  under  arms  since  before 
daylight,  consisted  of  about  800  marines  on  the 
heights,  with  the  detachment  of  the  93rd  under 
Major  Gordon.  The  main  body  of  the  regiment 
under  Lt.-Col.  AinsUe,  was  drawn  up  in  line  on 
a  small  hill  in  front  of  its  encampment,  cover- 
ing the  approach  to  Balaklava  from  the  plain, 
having  some  Turkish  regiments  on  the  right  and 
left ;  and  on  the  left  front  the  brigades  of  light 
and  heavy  cavalry  were  drawn  up  in  columns. 
The  action  commenced  by  the  Eussians  concen- 
trating a  severe  fire  of  artillery  upon  No.  1,  the 
eastward  redoubt,  from  which,  after  a  short  re- 
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sistance,  the  Turks  were  dislodged,  and  the  re- 
doubt, containing  three  guns,  was  captured  by 
the  enemy.  In  obedience  to  an  order  previously 
received  in  caseof  such  a  casualty.  Major  Gordon 
with  his  detachment  at  once  proceeded  to  join 
Lt.-Col.  Ainslie  in  the  plain,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles.  The  capture  of  No.  1  redoubt  was 
speedily  followed  by  that  of  Nos.  2  and  3,  when 
the  Russians  commenced  a  severe  fire  upon  the 
flying  Turks.  The  93rd,  now  joined  by  the 
detachment  from  the  heights,  was  directed  to 
advance,  covered  by  the  light  company,  and 
throwing  forward  the  left.  The  enemy  then 
opened  upon  the  regiment  with  round  shot  and 
shell  from  the  redoubts  from  which  they  had 
driven  the  Turks.  This  caused  some  casualties, 
and  the  93rd  was  ordered  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell— who  at  the  moment  may  be  said  to  have 
commanded  in  person— to  retire  under  cover  of 
a  small  rising  ground  immediately  in  the  rear, 
where  the  regiment  remained  for  a  short  time 
lying  down  under  a  fire  of  artillery,  till  a  large 
body  of  cavaby  appeared  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  plain,  about  1000  yards  in  front.  The 
order  was  then  given  to  the  regiment,  which 
was  in  line,  to  advance  a  short  distance  to  the 
summit  of  the  rising  ground  in  front,  and  to 
commence  firing  upon  the  cavalry,  which  were 
bearing  down  upon  it  at  a  rapidly  increasing 
gallop.  To  quote  the  words  of  Dr  Russell,  the 
well-known  Times'  correspondent,  who  wit- 
nessed the  action : — 

"  The  Russians  in  one  grand  line  charged  in  towards 
Balaklava.  The  ground  flies  beneath  tlieir  horses'  feet ; 
gathering  speed  at  every  stride,  they  dash  on  towards 
tliat  thin  red  streak  tipped  with  a  line  of  steel.  The 
Turks  fire  a  volley  at  800  yards  and  miss ;  as  the  Rus- 
siaus  came  within  600  yards,  down  goes  that  line  of 
steel  in  front,  and  out  rings  a  volley  of  Minie  musketry. 
The  distance  is  too  great,  the  Russians  are  not  checked, 
but  still  sweep  onwards  through  the  smoke  with  the 
whole  force  of  horse  and  man,  here  and  there  knocked 
over  by  the  shot  of  our  batteries  alone.  Witli  breath- 
less suspense  every  one  awaits  the  bursting  of  the  wave 


upon 


the  line  of  Gaelic  rock  ;  but  ere  they  c 


;  within 


200  yards,  another  deadly  volley  flashes  from  the  level- 
led rifle,  and  carries  terror  into  the  Russians.  They 
wheel  about,  open  files  right  and  left,  and  fly  back 
faster  than  they  came.  '  Brave  Highlanders  !  Well 
done,'  shout  the  spectators.  But  events  thicken,  the 
Highlanders  and  tlieir  splendid  front  are  soon  forgotten. 
Men  scarcely  have  a  moment  to  think  of  this  fact,  that 
the  93rd  never  altered  their  formation  to  receive  that 
tide  of  horsemen .  '  No, '  said  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  '  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  form  them  even  four 
deep.'  The  ordinary  British  line,  two  deep,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  repel  the  attack  of  these  Muscovite  cava- 
liers." 

Another  attack  by  the  Russians  was  gallantly 


repulsed  by  the  heavy  cavalry,  and  about  10 
o'clock  A.M.  the  Guards,  along  with  the  42nd 
and  79th  Highlanders,  came  up  under  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  heroic  but  disastrous  charge  of  the 
light  cavalry  under  Lord  Cardigan  took  place, 
after  which  the  First  and  Fourth  Divisions 
advanced,  the  enemy  retiring  and  concentrating 
on  Nos.  1  and  3  redoubts.  At  nightfall  the 
First  and  Fourth  Divisions  returned  to  their 
position  before  Sebastopol,  the  42nd  and  79th 
remaining  behind  at  Balaklava.  In  this  engage- 
ment the  93rd  had  only  2  privates  wounded. 
The  Russian  force  was  estimated  at  about  18 
battalions  of  infantry,  with  from  30  to  40  guns, 
and  a  large  body  of  cavalry. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  his  despatch  drew 
Lord  Raglan's  special  attention  to  the  gallantry 
and  eagerness  of  the  93rd  under  Lt.-Col.  Ainslie, 
and  Lord  Raglan  in  his  despatch  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  con- 
duct of  "  that  distinguished  regiment." 

After  this  the  93rd,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  Highland  brigade,  had  heavy  duties  to  per- 
form in  intrenching  the  position  at  Balaklava; 
and  now  that  the  weather  began  to  break,  and 
the  clothes  of  the  men  were  in  tatters,  and  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  the  tents  miserably 
insufficient,  their  condition  was  wretched  in- 
deed. The  climax  came  on  the  14th  of  Nov., 
when  the  ever-memorable  hurricane  swept  al- 
most every  kind  of  shelter  olf  the  face  of  the 
ground,  and  tore  the  tents  to  rags,  leaving  the 
poor  soldiers  completely  exposed  to  its  violence. 
All  this,  combined  with  the  wretched  and  in- 
sufficient food,  soon  told  sadly  on  the  health  of 
the  soldiers.  It  was  only  in  the  spring  of  1855 
that  anything  was  done  to  remedy  this  state 
of  matters.  With  the  erection  of  huts,  and  the 
arrival  of  good  weather,  the  health  of  the  regi- 
ment began  to  improve.  Meantime,  from  Oct. 
1854  to  March  1855,  nearly  the  whole  regiment 
must  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  on  the  sick 
list,  and  nearly  100  died  from  disease.  Among 
the  latter  was  Lt.  Kirby,  who  arrived  in  the 
Crimea  on  Dec.  2nd,  and  died  on  Feb.  15th  fol- 
lowing. We  may  also  mention  here  the  deaths 
of  Lt.  James  Wemyss,  of  cholera,  on  June  13, 
and  that  of  Lt.  Ball,  of  fever,  on  June  18. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  in  which  the  93rd,  like 
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all  the  other  regiments  in  the  Crimea,  had  to 
do  its  share  of  harassing  and  dangerous  duty. 
The  regiment  took  part  in  the  expedition  hy 
the  Straits  of  Yenikale  to  Kertch  in  the  end  of 
May  and  beginning  of  June,  returning  to  Bala- 
klava  on  the  14  th  of  the  latter  mouth.  In  tlie 
first  assault  on  Sebastopol  on  Jime  18th,  1855, 
the  93rd,  with  the  rest  of  its  division  under  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  held  a  position  close  to  the 
Woronzoflf  Koad,  in  rear  of  the  21  gun  battery, 
ready  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require. 
This  attack,  as  is  known,  was  unsuccessful ;  and 
from  the  18th  of  June  to  the  22rd  of  August, 
the  duties  in  the  trenches  of  the  right  attack 
were  entirely  performed  by  the  Eirst,  Second, 
and  Light  Divisions  alternately,  and  during  this 
period  the  93rd  sustained  a  loss  of  6  killed  and 
57  wounded,  several  of  the  latter  dying  of  their 
wounds.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  August 
Bt.-Major  J.  Anstruther  M'Gowan  of  the  93rd 
was  unfortunately  severely  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  while  visiting  some  sentries  posted  in 
front  of  the  advanced  trench  right  attack.  It 
was  a  considerable  time  after  his  capture  that  it 
was  ascertained  that  Major  M'Gowan  had  died 
of  his  wounds  on  August  14th  at  Simpheropol. 

Lt.-Col.  Ainslie  was  compelled  twice  to  pro- 
ceed on  sick  leave;  first  on  the  28th  of  June, 
when  Major  Ewart  assumed  command  of  the 
regiment,  and  again  on  August  17th,  when  Lt.- 
Col.  Leith  Hay  occupied  his  place.  We  may 
state  here  that  Lt.-Col.  Ainslie  did  not  return 
to  the  regiment,  retiring  on  Jan.  25th,  1856, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lt.-Col.  Leith  Hay. 

On  the  8th  of  Sept.  the  second  grand  assault 
upon  Sebastopol  took  place,  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  that  day  the  whole  of  the  Highland 
brigade  marched  from  Kamara  to  their  old  en- 
campment on  the  heights  before  Sebastopol, 
where  the  knapsacks  were  deposited.  The  bri- 
gade then  proceeded  at  once  to  the  trenches  of 
the  right  attack,  remaining  in  support  during 
the  attack,  in  which,  however,  the  Highlanders 
took  no  part.  The  assault  on  the  Eedan  having 
again  failed,  the  Highland  brigade  was  pushed 
on  to  occupy  the  advanced  trenches  of  the  right 
attack,  remaining  there  during  the  night,  ready 
to  repel  any  sortie  that  might  be  made.  On 
the  9th  it  was  the  intention  again  to  assault 
the  Eedan,  the  four  Highland  regiments  to  form 
the  storming  party;  but  on  the  night  of  the  8th 


the  Russians  evacuated  the  south  side  of  Sebas- 
topol, and  the  brigade  in  consequence  returned 
to  Kamara  on  the  evening  of  the  9  th. 

A  circumstance  connected  with  the  evacua- 
tion of  Sebastopol  should  be  mentioned.  About 
midnight  on  the  8th,  the  Eussian  fire  having 
previously  ceased,  and  everything  appearing 
unusually  quiet,  Lt.  "VV.  M'Bean,  the  adjutant 
of  the  93rd,  left  the  advanced  trench  and  ap- 
proaching the  Eedan,  was  struck  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  deserted  by  the  Eussians.  He  ac- 
cordingly gallantly  volunteered  to  enter  it, 
which  he  did  with  a  party  of  10  volunteers 
of  the  light  company,  under  Lt.  Eenwick,  and  a 
like  number  of  the  72nd,  under  Capt.  Eice ; 
they  found  no  one  in  the  Eedan  but  the  dead 
and  wounded  left  after  the  assault.  The  party, 
however,  had  a  narrow  escape,  as  an  explosion 
took  place  in  the  Eedan  shortly  after. 

The  loss  of  the  93rd  on  the  8th  of  Sept.  was 
2  rank  and  file  killed  and  7  wounded. 

During  the  winter  of  1855-56,  the  regiment 
was  employed  in  erecting  huts,  making  roads, 
draining  camps,  and  latterly  in  brigade  drill  and 
target  practice  with  the  Enfield  rifle,  which 
had  been  issued  to  the  regiment  in  Sept.  1855  ; 
the  health  of  the  battalion  was  very  good. 

During  its  stay  in  the  Crimea,  158  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  were  invalided 
to  England;  11  officers  and  323  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  were  either  killed 
in  action  or  died  of  wounds  or  disease;  and 
92  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were 
wounded. 

The  93rd  left  the  Crimea  on  June  16th,1856, 
and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  July  15th,  pro- 
ceeding to  Aldershot  on  the  same  day.  Next 
day  the  regiment  was  inspected  by  The  Queen, 
who  vvalked  down  the  line  accompanied  by 
Prince  Albert  and  a  numerous  staff,  minutely 
noticing  everything,  and  asking  many  questions 
regarding  the  welfare  of  the  corps.  Again,  on 
the  18th;  Her  Majesty,  attended  by  the  Prin- 
cess Eoyal,  visited  the  huts  of  the  regiment, 
several  of  which  she  was  pleased  to  enter;  she 
also  tasted  the  rations  prepared  for  the  dinners 
of  the  men. 

As  the  next  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
Sutherland  Highlanders  is  the  most  important 
in  its  career,  as  they  had,  in  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
an  opportunity  of  showing  what  mettle  they 
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.vere  made  of,  such  as  they  never  had  since 
their  embodiment,  we  feel  bound  to  give  it 
considerable  prominence,  and  must  therefore 
pass  briefly  over  events  both  before  and  after. 
On  the  23rd  of  July  the  regiment  left  Alder- 
shot  for  Dover,  where  shortly  after  it  was 
joined  by  the  depots  from  Malta  (under  Bt. 
Lt.-Col.  Gordon),  and  from  Dundee,  under  Cap- 
tain Middleton.  On  Jan.  31st,  1857,  orders 
were  received  for  the  93rd  to  hold  itself  in 
readiness  for  immediate  embarkation  for  India, 
on  which  occasion  it  received  201   volunteers 


l.ieutenant-Colonel  the  Hon.  Adrian  Hope 
From  a  photograph. 

from  the  42nd,  72nd.  79th,  and  92nd.  On  the 
6th  of  March,  however,  orders  were  received 
that  the  93rd  hold  itself  in  immediate  readiness 
for  embarkation  for  China,  and  a  few  days  after, 
Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  Adrian  Hope  was  brought 
in  from  half-pay  as  second  lieutenant-colonel. 

On  the  22nd  May,  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  was  graciously  pleased  to  present 
new  colour's  to  the  93rd,  in  lieu  of  the  now 
tattered  ensigns  that,  twenty-three  years  before,  ' 
had  been  presented  at  Canterbury  by  the  | 
Duke   of  Wellington.     After  the  usual  cere- 1 


mony,  H.E.H.  made  an  appropriate  address, 
in  which  he  expressed  liis  confidence  that, 
should  the  services  of  the  93rd  be  required, 
it  would  guard  the  new  colours  with  the  same 
zealous  feeling  of  honour  and  nobleness  of 
conduct  as  it  displayed  in  the  late  campaign. 

By  the  25th  of  May  all  the  service  com- 
panies were  collected  at  Portsmouth,  one  depot 
company  being  left  behind  at  Dover,  under 
Captain  Brown.  On  the  1st  of  June,  Nos.  3, 
7,  and  8  companies,  under  Lt.-Col.  Hope, 
proceeded  to  Plymouth,  and  embarked  on 
board  H.M.'s  ship  "  Belleisle  "  for 
China,  sailing  on  the  3rd  of  June. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  remaining 

service    companies,    under    Lt.-Col. 

Leith  Hay,  proceeded  to  the  Clarence 

dockyard,  Gosport,  where,  drawn  up 

\  in  line,  they  received  Her  Majesty 

-         on  her   landing    from    the    Isle    of 

^\      Wight.     After  a  royal  salute.   Her 

^      Majesty  was  pleased  to  walk  down 

-^     the  whole  line,  minutely  inspecting 

^1    every    man.       The    regiment    then 

marched  in  slow  and  quick  time  past 

z. '    the  Queen,  who  expressed  to  Lt.-Col. 

^  -—      Leith  Hay  how  much   pleased   she 
— ^       was  with  its  appearance. 
=  -~  7  On  the  16th  of  June,  the  grena- 

diers, jSTos.  1,  2,  4,  and  6,  and  light 
companies,  with  part  of  No.  5,  em- 
barked on  board  the  s.s.  "  Mauri- 
tius," and  sailed  the  following  morn- 
ing for  China,  under  Lt.-Col.  Leith 
Hay.  The  remainder  of  No.  5  com- 
pany followed  with  the  next  trans- 
port. The  strength  of  the  regiment 
on  embarkation  for  China  was  52 
officers  and  1069  non-commissioned 
otiicei-s  and  men.  The  "  Mauritius  "  entered 
Simon's  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  she 
found  the  "BeUeisle"  at  anchor.  Here  Lt.- 
Col.  Hope  conveyed  to  the  detachment  on 
board  the  "  ilauritius "  the  startling  intelli- 
gence of  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Native 
Army,  and  that  orders  had  been  received  for 
the  93rd  to  proceed  with  all  possible  despatch 
to  Calcutta,  instead  of  China.  The  "Mauri- 
tius" anchored  in  the  Hooghly,  opposite  Fort 
William,  on  the  20th  of  Sept.  1857,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  the 
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93rd  was  welcomed  by  its  old  brigadier,  the 
newly  appointed  Commander-iii-Cliief,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  The  detachment  under  Lt.-Col. 
Adrian  Hope  did  not  arrive  until  the  26th. 


in. 


On  the  road  to  Cawnpoor— F,i 
poor — Attack  on  Buiitii' 
the  Plain  of  the  Ahun  i:  _ 
address  to  93rd— DispoMH 
road  to  Lucknow — Luckiiu« 
Martinike  — Banks's    Buuj 


nt  ii..:ir  Fntteh- 
!  --■  :!ililrd  on 
'  Miipbell's 
.  i....r  -„n  the 
lii:k..uslia— The 
-  The  Secunder 
Bagh— A  terrible  fight— Capt.  Stewart— The  Shah 
Nujeef— Adrian  Hope's  last  effort— Sergeant  Paton 
—  Meetins;  of  r'nmpboU,  Outram,  and  Havelock — 
Back  to  Cawnp.'nr— liisj.frsion  of  the  rebel  army — 
Second  atta.-k  u|i'  ii  Lmknow— 93iil  in  Lucknow — 
The  Dilk".,vha  t.ik.u— The  Martinieie  taken— The 
Begum  Koti-e  —  Terrilile  slaughter  —  Individual 
bravery — The  93id  at  Rohilcund — Death  of  Adrian 
Hope — At  BareiUy — March  into  Oude — Rebel  hunt- 
ing— End  of  the  Mutiny — Losses — Peshawur — 
Cholera — Conduct  of  the  men — Medical  officers — 
Sealkote  — The  Urabeyla  Campaign  —  Jhansi — 
Surgeon-major  Munro  —  Bombay  —  93rd  sails  for 
home — New  colours-  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land-Ball at  Holj'rood- The  Queen's  interest  in 
the  regiment— Honom-s  to  officers- The  Autumn 
Manceuvres — Strength  of  the  regiment. 

No  time  was  lost  in  sending  the  93rd  up  the 
river  to  Chinsurah,  and  by  the  10th  of  October, 
the  whole  regimentin  detachments  was  hun-ying 
along  the  grand  trunk  road  towards  Cawnpoor, 
distant  about  600  miles.  By  October  31st,  the 
main  body  of  the  regiment,  with  Cols.  Hay  and 
Hope,had reached Cawnpoor,and  in  a  dayor  two 
had  crossed  the  Ganges  and  joined  the  column 
under  Brigadier  Hope  Grant,  assembling  in 
Oude,  for  operations  against  Lucknow;  the 
force  was  encamped  between  Bunnee  Bridge 
and  the  Alum  Bagh,  about  10  miles  in  rear  of  the 
latter  place.  At  Futtehjjoor,  tliree  companies, 
under  Brevet  Lt.-Col.  Gordon,  were  left  to 
garrison  that  place,  and  to  hold  in  check  a 
considerable  force  of  rebels,  known  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  1st  of  Nov.  one 
of  these  companies,  under  Captain  Cornwall, 
formed  part  of  a  small  force  which  had  a  severe 
but  successful  engagement  with  a  considerable 
body  of  the  rebels  at  Khaga,  near  Futtehpoor. 
This  was  a  severely  contested  affair,  and  the 
men  were  exhausted  by  a  long  march  before 
reaching  the  enemy's  position,  but  neverthe- 
less   fought   with   such    spirit   and   gallantry 


as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Captain  Peel, 
R.N.,  who  had  command  of  the  force.  The 
casualties  of  the  93rd  company  (No.  3)  in  this 
action  were  severe,  being  3  men  killed,  and 
Ensign  Cunningham  and  15  men  wounded. 

On  the  following  day,  Nov.  2nd,  the  detach- 
ment under  Lt.-Col.  Adrian  Hope,  consisting 
of  the  grenadiers,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  companies, 
was  also  engaged  in  an  attack  on  a  fortified 
village  in  Oude,  Buntara,  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  position,  killing  a  number  of  them, 
and  destroying  the  village.  The  casualties  of 
the  93rd  were  1  man  killed  and  3  wounded. 

By  Nov.  13th  the  detachment  under  Brevet 
Lt.-Col.  Gordon  had  come  up,  and  the  whole 
of  the  regiment  was  thus  once  more  together. 
On  the  11th  of  Nov.  the  entire  force  assembled 
in  the  plain  of  the  Alum  Bagh,  divided  into 
brigades,  and  was  reviewed  by  tlie  commander- 
in-chief.  The  brigade  to  which  the  93rd  was 
posted  consisted  of  headquarters  of  the  53rd, 
the  93rd,  and  the  4th  Punjab  Eifles,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  Adrian  Hope  of 
the  93rd,  appointed  brigadier  of  the  2nd  class. 
The  little  army,  numbering  about  4200  men, 
was  drawn  up  in  quarter  distance  column 
facing  Lucknow.  The  93rd  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  brigade,  on  the  extreme  left,  and  after 
passing  in  front  of  the  other  regiments  and 
detachments.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  approached 
the  regiment,  and  thus  addressed  it : — 

"  93d,  we  are  about  to  advance  to  relieve  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  besieged  in  the  Resi- 
dency of  Lucknow  by  the  rebel  army.  It  will  be  a 
duty  of  danger  and  difficulty,  but  I  rely  upon  you." 

This  short  and  pointed  address  was  re- 
ceived by  the  regiment  with  such  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  that  the  gallant  old  chieftain  must 
have  felt  assured  of  its  loyalty  and  devotion, 
and  confident  that  wherever  he  led,  the  93rd 
would  foUow,  and  if  need  be,  die  with  him 
to  the  last  man.  The  93rd  was  the  fir.st 
regiment  on  that  occasion  that  made  any  out- 
ward display  of  confidence  in  their  leader,  but 
as  the  veteran  commander  returned  along  the 
line,  the  example  was  taken  up  by  others,  and 
cheer  upon  cheer  from  every  corps  followed 
him  as  he  rode  back  to  the  camp. 

AU  the  sick  and  wounded  having  been  sent 
into  the  Alum  Bagh  on  the  13th,  preparations 
were  made  for  the  advance,  which  commenced 
next  day.    The  army  marched  in  three  columns. 
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viz.,  the  advance,  the  main  column,  and  the 
rear  guard.     The  93rd,  along  with  the  53rd, 
84th,   90th,    1st    Madras    Fusiliers,    and    4th 
Punjab  Rifles,   constituted  the    4th  Infantry 
Brigade  forming  part  of  the  main  column,  and 
was    under    command    of    Brigadier    Adrian 
Hope.    The  regiment  had  already  lost,  of  sick, 
wounded,  and  killed,  about  140  men,  so  that 
its  strength  as  it  entered  the  desperate  struggle 
was  934  men.     A  detachment  of  200  men  of 
the  93rd  formed  part  of  the  rear  guard,  which 
also  contained  200  of  the  5th  Brigade  under 
I   Lt-Col.  Ewart  of  the  93d.i 
I        Instead  of  approaching  by  the  direct  Cawn- 
poor  road  to  Lucknow,  Sir  Coliu  determined 
I    to  make  a  flank  march  to  the  right,  get  pos- 
session of  the  Dilkoosha  and  Martinifere,  on 
'    south    side    of    the    city,   which   the    enemy 
,    occupied  as  outposts,  push  on  thence  to  attack 
the  large   fortified  buildings  Secunder  Bagh, 
I    Shah  Nujeef,  &c.,  lying  between  the  former 
!    and  the  Residency,  and  thus  clear  a  path  by 
1    which  the  beleaguered  garrison  might  retire. 
As  the  narrative  of  the  advance  and  suc- 
ceeding operations  is  so  well  told  in  the  Record 
Book  of  the  regiment,  we  shall  transcribe  it 
almost  verbatim,  space,   however,  compelling 
us  to  cut  it  down  somewhat.'^ 

At  nine  o'clock  a.m.  of  Novcmlier  14,  IS.'JT,  tlio  flank 
march  commenced.  As  the  hfa.l  nl  ilir  mlv.nnc 
column  neared  the  Dilkoosha,  a  Inivv  iinisl.rhy  Im 
was  opened  on  it  from  the  left,  aiiil  lln^  mp  mi\  mil, 
some  attempt  to  dispute  the  ad\;iii-r.  Imi  w.t-   n 


■the. 


Martinifere,  from  the  enclnMuv,  ,.i  V  i!        n-cf 

artillery  and  musketry  n]  i  ml    :;  '!■  i"g 

force.  This  was  soon  sil^'jui-l,  ml  il,-  iiuniiiy 
skirmishers  rushed  down  the  liill,  supported  l.y  the 
4th  Infantry  Brigade,  and  drove  the  enemy  heyond 
the  line  of  the  canal. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  day  two  companies  of 
the  93rd  were  detached,  viz.,  the  Grenadiers,  under 
Oapt.  Middleton,  close  to  the  Cawnpoor  road,  to 
command  it,  while  the  baggage,  ammunition,  &c., 
were  filing  p  st  an  1  No  1  under  Ca]  t  Sou  et 
Clarke,  wa  p  1  e  1  on  to  tl  e  left  to  s  ze  and  keej 
possession  of  a  v  11  „e  so  s  to  p  ve  t  the  e  en  y 
from  annoj        tl        In       n  tl    t   i      ter 

While  the  1     1        1         1  k  I  1  r 

was  gral     11      |  I  111 

koosha,  tl  e    1  1     1  t 

in  open  col  1 

man  kiUel        1  1     I 

been  driven  lo       tl     1   II  t         1    tl     M  1 

93rd  was  lUow  d  to  rest  un  1  r  cove  of  so  e  old  nud 
walls  to  the  left  real  ot  the  Dilkoosha,  until  the  cider 

1  Foi  details  and  illustrated  plan  as  to  previous 
operations,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  667  and  677. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  677,  where  a  plan  is  given,  illustra- 
tive of  the  operations  for  the  Kelief  of  Lucknow. 


was  given  for  the  brigade  to  advance  upon  the  Marti- 
nike  itself.  Then  the  4th  Punjab  Rifles  moved  first 
in  skirmishiiitr  order,  siipiiorted  by  the  93rd,  the 
Naval  |;i,-..;.  l,..ri!,,  up, I  I;,  ivy  fire  on  the  left,  the 
result   i      ^        :     :  ,',,11.  driven  back  upon 

thiir    ,1;  :       I  I.     The  Punjab  Rifles 

push,  ,1  ,,ii  ,11)  I  ,"■  ii|,i,  1  J,  ,1 :  ,,|  a  viDage  on  the  other 
side  of  till?  canal,  whil.-  the'  &3rd,  wi'tli  the  Madras 
Fusiliers  occupied  the  wood  and  enclosures  between 
the  Martini^re  and  the  canal.  Immediately  on  taking 
up  this  position,  three  companies  of  the  regiment 
under  Capt.  Cornwall  were  sent  to  an  open  space 
on  the  left  of  the  Martini6re,  close  to  the  Cawnpoor 
road,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Naval  Brigade 
guns,  while  the  headquarters,  reduced  to  three  com- 
panies under  Col.  Hay,  remain.il  witliin  the  en- 
elosui-e.  Towards  evening  the  eifiiiy  rmin  tin  ,.tlier 
side  of  the  canal  openedasharp  artill<iy  an,!  nmskitty 
fire  on  the  whole  position,  part  of  it  cnminj;  liotu 
Banks's  Bungalow.  This  continued  till  nearly  seven 
P.M.,  when  the  Commander-in-Chief  rode  up  and 
called  out  the  Light  Company  and  part  of  No.  8,  and 
desired  them  to  endeavour  to  seize  15anks's  Bungalow. 
As  soon  as  the  Naval  Brigade  guns  were  fired,  this 
party  under  Col.  Hay,  in  skirmishing  order,  made 
a  iTisli  towards  the  canal,  which,  however,  was  found 
too  deep  to  ford.  As  the  night  was  closing  in,  the 
Light  Company  remained  extended  in  skirmishing 
order  behind  the  bank  of  the  canal,  while  Col. 
Hay  with  the  remainder  returned  to  the  Martinifera 
compound.  Capt.  Cornwall  with  the  three  detached 
companies  also  returned  ;  but  the  Grenadiers  and  No. 
1  company  remained,  holding  detached  positions  to 
the  left  of  the  army. 

During  the  day  the  rear-guard  (of  which  200  ot 
the  93rd  formed  part),  under  Lt.-l'ol.  Kwart,  was 
several  times  hotly  engaged  witli  lli.'  . n-my,  hut 
drove  them  back  on  each  occasion,  wiili  u.,  l.jss  and 
few  casualties  on  our  side.  'I'li,  ,  ,i-,ii,illics  i,f  the 
regiment  throimli, m  l!,,  ,,,i\',  ,,]  i,:i,,hs  amounted 
to  1  man  killc-,1  M  ' , 

On  the  15tli.  ■         ■      i  n    :  ■> ,  iy  engaged; 

but  in  its  poMl),  M  i„:!i,l  il,,  M,iMh:,n,  compound 
w.i..  c'\|l,.^,',l  to  a  constant  lire,  by  which  only  1  man 
w.is  kill  ,1  and  2  men  were  wounded.  By  this  time 
li,  i,i,[t;.ii  I,  1  ^  was  joined  by  the  200  who  formed  part 
ol  III,,  r'liryuavd.  Late  in  the  evening  all  the  detached 
parties  were  called  in,  and  the  regiment  bivouacked 
for  the  night  in  a  position  close  under  the  ilartiniere. 

At  six  o'clock  A.M.  on  the  16tli  the  force  was  under 
arms,  and  formed  in  the  diy  bed  of  the  canal  en  masse, 
at  quarter-distance  column,  and  about  nine  o'clock 
advanced,  close  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Goomtee, 
for  about  two  miles,  when  the  head  of  the  column 
encountered  the  enemy  in  a  wood,  close  to  a  large 
village,  on  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  city,  and 
drove  them  in  on  their  owu  supports.  The  93rd 
— nearly  every  available  officer  and  man  being  pre- 
sent— was  the  leading'  rcsiniput  nf  the  main  ciiluuin, 

t  VIS  some  ti •  ,,    ■■     •  ..',    I  ,  .,!,  i,,    'ii,i„,ri 

the  skirmishi-'i s  ,  ;  i  ■  i      wnh 

the  enemy  aiiiuii;4  li: l,,-ii:,  1 1  ,\  iii;_;  ,li  i\ ,  n  ilie 

enemy  back  in  this  quarter,  the  93r.i  i-nicrged  from  the 
tortuous  lanes  of  the  village  into  an  open  space, 
d  rectly  opposite  the  Secunder  Bagh,  a  high-walled 
enclosure,  about  100  yards  square,  with  towers  at  the 
ingles,  and  loopholed  all  round.  Ibre  the  rci;iTiKnt 
dej  loved  into  line,  exposed  to  a  bitinu'  imiskitry  lire 
from  the  loopholed  building,  to  avoi.l  «hi,  h  (.',.1.  Hay 
was  ordered  to  move  the  regiment  uudrr  coi-cr  of 
a  low  mud  wall  about  30  yards  from  the  southern  face 
of  the  Secuuder  Bagh,  while  some  guns  were  being 
placed  in  position  in  an  open  space  between  the 
Secunder  Bagh  and  another  building  opposite  ou  the 
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west  side,  fur  tlie  jjur[)ose  of  breaching  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  former. 

As  tlie  last  company  of  the  93rd— the  8th,  under 
Capt.  Dalzell — was  moring  into  its  place  in  line, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  called  upon  it  to  drag  up  a 
heavy  gun  to  assist  in  breaching  the  wall ;  and  gal- 
lantly and  willingly  was  the  dilftcult  and  dangerous 
duty  performed,  and  the  huge  gun  wheeled  into  posi- 
tion under  a  most  withering  fire.  When  the  breach 
was  being  made,  two  companies,  under  Col.  Leith 
Hay,  took  possession  of  a  large  serai  or  mud  enclosure 
opposite  the  Secunder  Bagh,  driving  the  enemy  out 
before  them.  In  the  meantime,  the  breach  having 
been  considered  practicable,  the  assault  was  given  by 
the  4th  Punjab  Rifles  and  the  93rd,  supported  by 
part  of  the  53rd  and  the  battalion  of  detachments. 

It  was  a  glorious  and  exciting  rush.  On  went,  side 
by  side  in  generous  rivalry,  the  Sikh  and  the  High- 
lander— the  93rd  straining  every  nerve  in  the  race, 
led  gallantly  by  the  olli.'ers.     'I'lie  ,m|,,iii<.  sn  I  ,t>  Iv 


confided  to  the  regiment  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  were  opened  to  the  breeze,  and  carried 
proudly  by  Ensigns  Robertson  and  Taylor. 

The  greater  part  of  the  regiment  dashed  at  the 
breach,  and  among  the  first  to  enter  were  Lt.-Col. 
Ewart  and  Capt.  Burroughs.  At  the  same  time, 
three  companies  advanced  between  the  Secunder  Bagh 
and  the  serai  on  the  left,  so  as  to  keep  down  tlie 
artillery  fire  opened  on  the  British  flank  by  the  enemy 


from  the  direction  of  the 


L-ope: 


an  barracks.     The 


opening  in  the  wall  of  the  Secunder  Bagh  was  so  small 
that  only  one  man  could  enter  at  a  time  ;  but  a  few 
having  gained  an  entrance,  they  kept  the  enemy  at 
hay,  until  a  considerable  number  of  the  Highlanders 
and  Sikhs  had  pushed  in,  when  in  a  body  they  emerged 
into  the  open  square,  where  commenced  what  was 
probably  the  sternest  and  bloodiest  struggle  of  the 
whole  campaign. 

Shortly   after   the   breach   had  been  entered,   and 


From  a  phot 

unequal  numbers,  that  portion  of  the  93rd  which  had 
driven  the  enemy  out  of  the  serai,  under  Col.  Hay, 
succeeded  in  blowing  open  the  main  gate,  killing  a 
number  of  the  enemy  in  two  large  recesses  on  each 
side  ;  and  pressing  their  way  in,  rushed  to  the  support 
of  those  who  had  passed  through  the  breach.  Away 
on  tlie  ri;;ht  also  of  tlie  buiMiiii;,  the  53rd  had  forced 
an  r„ti;,n-c  tin  mi,:!,  ;,  window."  Still,  with  desperate 

c.iill.'L'i'    :::     I     I':     '.■■:/;       .UII.r.:c.    the    di  irljc,.    went    On. 
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on,  gave  no  ciuarter,  and  dia  not  stay  tlieir  Uands 
while  one  single  enemy  stood  to  op]iose  them.  No, 
not  until,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  building  formed  | 
one  mighty  charnel  house — for  upwards  of  2000  dead  i 


sepoys,  dressed  in  their  old  uniforms,  lay  piled  in 
heaps,  and  on  almost  all  wasapparent  either  the  small 
but  deadly  bayonet  wound,  or  the  deep  gash  of  the 
Sikh  tulwar. 

As  might  be  guessed,  the  regiment  did  not  pass 
scatheless  through  this  fiery  contest ;  not  a  few  were 
killed,  and  many  wounded.  The  sergeant-major, 
Donald  Murray,  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall ;  he  was 
shot  dead  as  he  advanced  in  his  place  in  the  regi- 
ment. Then  fell  Capt.  Lumsden,  of  the  H.E.I.C.S., 
attached  to  the  it^Jnl  as  interpreter.  Within  the 
i.iidiinu,  ''':'!.  T'  1  '  ■'  "as  killed  by  a  shot  from  a 
1  -  ;  h  and  Cooper  were  severely 
1         ,    III.'  i:.\art,  Capt.  Burroughs,  ami 

I'.!!  I'll  .\!  II  iiiiiMM  l.ii.i  away  with  them  bloody 
reminiscences  nf  the  dreadful  fray. 

A  large  number  of  officers  and  men  were  recom- 
mended for  the  Victoriti  Cross,  though  few  of  the 
former  obtained  it  ;  for  although  all  richly  deserved 
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the  honour,  it  is  well  known  thut  mere  personal 
adventure  is  discouraged  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
in  command.  Of  the  men  of  the  regiment  the  coveted 
honour  was  conferred  on  Lance-Corporal  John  Dunley, 
Private  David  JIaekay,  and  Private  Peter  Grant,  each 
of  whom  performed  a  feat  of  liraverj'  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  success  of  the  day.  They  were 
elected  for  the  honour  by  the  vote  of  the  private 
soldiers.  No  doubt  many  others  deserved  a  similar 
honour,  and  it  seems  almost  invidious  to  mention 
any  names,  when  every  one  doubtless  did  his  best 
and  bravest. 

During  the  desperate  straggle  within,  one  of  the 
boldest  feats  of  arms  of  the  day  was  performed  by  Capt. 
Stewart  of  the  93rd,  son  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Drummoud 
Stewart  of  Murthly.  Of  the  three  companies  whic-h 
had  moved  out  between  the  Serai  and  the  Secundcr 
Bagh,  to  keep  down  the  flank  lire  of  the  enemy  while 
the  breaching  was  going  on,  two,  with  a  few  of  the 
53rd,  led  on  by  Capt.  Stewart,  in  the  most  gallant 
style,  dashed  forward,  seizeil  two  of  the  enemy's  giins, 
which  were  raking  the  road,  and  immediately  after 
effected  a  lodgment  in  the  European  barracks,  thus 
securing  the  position  on  the  left.  For  this  splendid 
and  useful  feat  of  bravery  he  was  elected  by  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  for  the  honour  of  the  Victoria  Cros.s, 
which  was  most  deservedly  conferred  on  him. 

All  this  was  effected  by  three  o'clock  v.M. 

The  regimental  hospital  had  been  established  early 
in  the  day  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Secunder  Bagli, 
and  throughout  the  desperate  struggle,  in  the  midst 
of  the  hottest  fire,  the  Assistant-Surgeons  Sinclair, 
Menzies,  and  Bell,  were  constantly  to  he  seen  exposing 
tliemselves  fearlessly  in  attendance  on  the  wounded. 


Almost  imm 
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ifter  the  above  operations,  the 
evil  !■>.•  Brigadier  .\drian  Hope, 
:     ■■    '  ,",iipanies  of  the  93rd 
.  ..'   ,    .li,'r  a  short  rest,  was 
,  , :      , :  jlit  of  the  road  leading 
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,s  was  easily  efit-cted,  an.l  the 
r  cover  in 'the  village,  while 
made  to  take  the  Shah  Nnjeef. 
ltnavlu^  I.,  HI  l.,uiiil  impossible  to  .subdue  the  enemy's 
musketry  lire  from  the  latter  building  by  artillery,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  collected  the  93rd  around  him 
and  said,  "  I  had  no  intention  of  employing  you  again 
to-day,  but  the  Shah  Nujeef  must  be  taken ;  the 
artillery  cannot  drive  the  enemy  out,  so  you  must, 
with  the  bayonet."  Giring  the  regiment  some  plain 
directions  as  to  how  they  were  to  proceed,  he  said  he 
would  accompany  them  himself. 

At  this  moment  the  Naval  Brigade  redoubled  its 
fire,  and  Middleton's  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  poured 
a  continuous  stream  of  grape-shot  into  the  brushwood 
and  enclosures  around  the  building.  Under  this  iron 
storm  the  93rd,  under  Col.  Hay,  all  excited  to  the 
highest  degree,  with  flashing  eye  and  nervous  tread, 
rolled  on  in  one  vast  wave,  the  greyhaired  warrior  of 
many  fights,  with  drawn  sword,  riding  at  its  head 
surrounded  by  his  staflT,  and  accompanied  by  Brigadier 
Adrian  Hope.  As  the  regiment  approached  the 
nearest  angle  of  the  building,  the  men  began  to  drop 
under  the  enemy's  fire,  poured  forth  from  behind  the 
loophooled  walls ;  but  still  not  a  man  wavered,  and 
on  went  the  regiment  without  a  check,  until  it  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  towered  above  it  20 
feet,  quite  uninjured  by  the  artillery  fire. 

There  was  no  breach  and  no  scaling-ladders;  and 
unable  to  advance,  but  unwilling  to  retire,  the  men 
halted  and  commenced  a  musketry  battle  with  the 
garrison,  but  of  course  at  great  di^^n'hniit  k/p.  for  thf 
Sepoys  poured  in  their  deadly  r,,ll,  >  -  - ,  ,,,.  1\  l>,,iii 
behind  their  cover,  while  the  9.jr,  I  ,  •   r 

or  protection  of  any  kind,  and  tl.,,,:.i,    ;„,,:,,    i.'.,. 


By  this  time  nearly  all  the  mounted  officers  were 
either  wounded  or  dismounted.  Brigadier  Hope,  his 
A.D.C.  and  Brigade  Major,  had  their  horses  shot 
under  them  ;  Lt.-Col.  Hay's  horse  was  disabled  by  a 
musket  shot ;  and  two  of  the  Commander-in-Chiefs 
staff  were  dangerously  wounded.  As  there  was  no 
visible  means  of  effecting  an  enti'ance  on  this  side,  a 
party  of  the  regiment  pushed  round  the  angle  to  the 
front  gate,  but  found  it  was  so  well  covered  and  pro- 
tected by  a  strong  work  of  masonry  as  to  be  per- 
fectly unassailable.  One  more  desperate  effort  was 
therefore  made  by  artillery,  and  two  of  Peel's  guns 
were  brought  up  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  regi- 
ment, dragged  along  by  a  number  of  men  of  the  93rd, 
Brigadier  Hope,  Colonel  Hay.  and  Sir  David  Baird 
heartily  lending  a  hand.  Still,  though  the  guns 
hurled  their  shot  in  rapid  succession  at  only  a  few 
yards  distance,  no  impression  could  be  made. 

Success  seemed  impossible,  the  guns  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  wounded  collected,  in  which  last 
duty  Lt.  Wood  and  Ensign  Jlacnamara  rendered 
good  service  under  a  galling  fire  at  considerable  risk 
to  themselves.  Evening  was  fast  closing  in,  and  the 
assault  must  necessarily  soon  be  given  up,  but  Briga- 
dier Hope  resolved  to  make  one  last  efi'ort.  He 
collected  about  fifty  men  of  the  93rd,  and  crept 
cautiously  through  some  brushwood,  guided  by 
Sergeant  Paton,  to  a  part  of  the  wall  in  which  the 
sergeant  had  discovered  a  spot  so  injured  that  he 
thought  an  entrance  might  be  effected.  The  small 
party  reached  this  unperceived,  and  found  a  narrow 
rent,  up  which  a  single  man  was  pushed  with  some 
difficulty.  He  reported  that  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen 
near  the  spot,  and  immediately  Brigadier  Hope, 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Hay  and  several  of  the  men, 
scrambled  up  and  stood  upon  the  inside  of  the  wall. 
The  sappers  were  immediately  sent  for  to  enlarge  the 
opening,  when  more  of  the  93rd  followed,  and  Briga- 
dier Hope  with  his  small  party  gained,  almost  unop- 
posed, the  main  gate,  threw  it  open,  and  in  rushed 
the  93rd,  just  in  time  to  see  the  enemy  in  their  white 
dresses  gliding  away  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Sergeant  Paton  for  the  above  daring  service  deservedly 
received  the  Victoria  Cross.  Thus  ended  the  despe- 
rate stmggle  of  the  day,  and  the  relief  of  the  Resi- 
dency was  all  but  secured.  Lts.  Wood  and  Goldsmith 
were  here  severely  wounded,  and  a  number  of  men 
killed  and  wounded.  A  deep  silence  now  reigned 
over  the  entire  position,  and  the  little  army,  weary 
and  exhausted  by  its  mighty  efforts,  lay  down  upon 
the  hard-won  battle-ground  to  rest,  and  if  possible  to 
sleep. 

The  casualties  throughout  the  day  to  the  93rd  were 
very  great.  Two  officers  and  23  men  killed,  and  7 
officers  and  61  men  wounded.  As  many  of  the  latter 
died  of  their  wounds,  and  most  of  the  survivors  were 
permanently  disabled,  they  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
a  dead  loss  to  tlie  regiment. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  day- 
light had  sufficiently  set  in  to  enable  anything  to  be 
seen,  the  regimental  colour  of  the  93rd  was  hoisted 
on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Shah  Nujeef,  to  inform 
the  garrison  of  the  Residency  of  the  previous  day's 
success.  The  signal  was  seen  and  replied  to.  This 
act  was  performed  by  I,t.  and  Adjt.  M'Bean,  assisted 
by  Sergeant  Hutchinson,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
unattended  with  danger,  for  the  enemy,  on  perceiving 
their  intention,  immediately  opened  lire,  but  fortu- 
nately without  injury  to  either. 

The  9?rd  was  not  employed  on  the  17th  further 
than  in  holding  the  different  positions  taken  on  the 
pn>vin\is  d:,y.  The  53rd  and  9nth  captured  the  Mess- 
li",i»,-.  l|,,si,it;il,  and  Motee  Mahul.  The  communica- 
ti  I,  villi  ill,'  Residency  was  now  opened,  and  there 
w.is  ^'ir.it  jiiy  lunongthe  relieviag  forte  when  Generals 
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Outram  and  Havelock  came  out  to  meet  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

On  the  evening  of  Nov.  18th,  1857,  the  distribution 
of  the  93rd,  which  was  now  completely  broken  up.  was 
as  follows : — Head-quarters  under  Col.  Hay,  consisting 
of  120  men,  occupied  the  Serai  in  rear  of  the  European 
barracks  ;  three  companies  under  Lt.-Col.  Ewart  held 
the  barracks ;  mie  company  under  Capt.  Clarke  held 
the  Motee  Hahul,  while  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  Resi- 
dency held  the  Hern  Khanah  and  Engine-house.  These 
two  latter  positions  secured  the  exit  of  the  garrison. 
( )ne  company  and  part  of  the  light  company,  under 
Capt.  Dawson,  held  the  Shah  Nujeef,  and  kept  in 
check  the  enemy's  batteries  placed  close  down  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Goomtee.  All  these  parties  were 
constantly  on  the  alert,  and  exposed  night  and  day  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and  musketry.  On 
the  18th  only  1  mm  was  wounded 

During  the  19th  2nth,  an!  21st  the  evacuation  of 
the  Residency  WIS     ini    i    t  H)\  the  night  of  the 

22d  all  was  nil  n  to  retire.     Tlie 

whole  was  sut  1    the  retirement 

taking  place  tin  ilu  h  the  relieving 

force  hadappioi  li  I  ili  s,  ,,  [  ,  l,igh on  the  16th. 
The  brigade  to  w  hich  the  »3i  1  belonged  had  the  honour 
of  covering  the  retre\t  as  it  ha  1  lei  the  advance  of  the 
main  body  on  the  16th  ,3  an  J,  eaily  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d,  the  whole  regiment  was  om  e  more  together 
in  the  grounds  round  the  Martinitre,  but  retired  and 
bivouacked  behind  the  Dilkoosha  during  the  afternoon. 
From  the  19th  to  the  23rd  the  93rd  had  6  men  wounded 
and  1  man  killed.  Two  unfortunate  accidents  occurred 
on  the  23d  :  a  corporal  and  3  men  were  blown  up  by 
the  explosion  of  some  gunpowder,  and  Colour-Sergeant 
Knox,  who  answered  to  his  name  at  daylight,  did  not 
a[ipear  again ;  it  is  supposed  that  in  the  uncertain 
light  he  had  fallen  into  one  of  the  many  deep  wells 
around  Lucknow. 

Thus  was  accomplished  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  daring  feats  of  arms  ever  attempted,  in  which, 
as  will  have  been  seen,  the  93rd  won  immortal  laurels. 
But  its  work  was  by  no  means  done. 

On  the  24th  the  army  continued  its  retrograde 
movement  towards  Cawnpoor,  staying  three  days  at 
the  Alum  Bagh,  removing  the  bagg.age  and  the  sick, 
to  enable  preparations  to  be  made  for  the  defence  of 
that  position.  On  the  27th  the  march  was  resumed 
by  the  Bunnee  bridge,  the  army  encumbered  with 
women,  children,  sick,  and  baggage,  which,  however, 
after  a  little  confusion,  the  main  column  got  clear  of. 
N'oxt  day,  as  the  march  went  on,  the  sound  of  heavy 
firing  was  heard ;  and  when  the  troops  were  told  that 
it  was  the  Gwalior  rebel  contingent  attacking  Cawn- 
poor, they,  fatigued  as  they  were,  braced  themselves 
for  renewed  exertions.  About  ten  o'clock  on  that 
night  (the  28th)  the  main  column  arrived  at  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Cawnpoor. 
Between  heat,  and  dust,  and  hunger,  and  exhaustion 
the  march  was  a  dreadfully  trying  one,  yet  not  a  man 
was  missing  by  twelve  o'clock  that  night.  A  short 
but  welcome  sleep  came  to  renew  the  strength  of  the 
brave  and  determined  men. 

At  daylight  on  the  29th  the  enemy  commenced  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  entrenched  camp  and  bridge  of 
boats.  Pete's  guns  immediately  opened  fire,  under 
cover  of  which  the53rd  aHd93rdapproachedthe  bridge, 
and,  under  a  perfect  storm  of  shot,  shell,  and  bullets, 
succeeded  in  crossing  it,  and  in  gaining  the  open  plain 
close  to  the  artillery  barracks,  taking  up  a  position 
between  this  and  the  old  sepoy  lines  in  front  of  the 
city  of  Cawnpoor,  and  near  that  sacred  spot  where 
General  Wheeler  had  defended  himself  so  long  and 

^  For  the  details  of  the  retreat  see  the  history  of 
the  78th,  vol.  ii.  p.  679. 


nobly  against  the  whole  power  of  Nana  Sahib.  By 
this  movement  the  communication  with  Allahabad 
was  reopened,  the  only  casualty  to  the  93rd  being 
Ensign  Hay  slightly  wounded.  All  the  convoy  of 
women,  wounded,  &c.,  was  got  over,  and  by  December 
3rd  the  greater  portion  were  safely  on  their  way  to 
Allahabad,  and  everything  nearly  ready  for  an  attack 
on  the  rebel  army. 

On  the  morning  of  December  1,  as  the  93rd  was 
turning  out  for  muster,  the  enemy  opened  fire  upon  it 
with  shrapnel,  by  which  Captain  Cornwall,  Sergeant 
M'Intyre,  and  5  privates  were  severely  wounded. 
The  regiment,  therefore,  took  shelter  under  cover  of 
the  old  hues,  returning,  except  the  picquet,  at  night 
to  the  tents,  and  continuing  so  to  do  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  93rd  paraded  behind 
the  old  sepoy  lines,  afterwards  moving  to  the  left  and 
keeping  under  cover  until  the  whole  disposable  foice 
of  the  army  was  formed  in  miss  n  tli  h  ft,  under 
cover  of  the  new  barra  ks  ?    I  i  mis   liehind 

them.  Brigadier  Gieathei  11  |  I  li  I  th  tinil, 
extending  fiom  the  fort     ^\    l|    1  1  the  cuiil 

on  Greathead  s  left    sit  HI]  issisfioni 

the  city      Whil     t  I     u,'  i  lined 

out,  Ho]ie  s  bri.,    I  I       1      jrd,  an  1 

93rd,  supporte  111  I  i  1  iway  to 

the  left,  towiids  tl  1  ii  |  I  lu  what,  the  enemy  s 
right  resteil,  nhik  the  nvdiy  and  horse  aitiUery, 
making  a  niie  sweep,  were  to  turn  the  enemy's  light 
Hank,  anl  unite  tbeir  attii  k  with  that  of  Hope  On 
debouching  into  the  plain,  the  enemy  opened  fire, 
when  the  53rd  and  Sikhs  were  immediately  thrown  to 
the  front  in  skinnishing  order,  and  pressed  eagerly 
forward,  while  the  93rd  and  '12nd,  in  successive  lines, 
followed  rapidly  up.  N'llwithstanding  the  unceas- 
ingly hot  fire  of  tli"  rncm  y,  « liiih  liegan  to  tell  upon 
the  men,  still  onw.nd  iii  iiii|r,tie  line  moved  the 
Highlanders,  for  u  tiim-  li.  hli-d  l.v  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  himself,  who  n,de  iii  Irunt  of  the  93rd. 

On  approaching  the  broken  ground  near  the  bridge, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  alter  the  formation  some- 
what. The  enemy  disputed  the  passage  of  the  bridge 
by  a  heavy  shower  of  grape,  which,  however,  caused 
little  loss.  As  the  reginifiit  cleared  the  bridge,  the 
enemy  retired,  and  at  the  same  time  Peel's  heavy  guns 
came  .limbering  up,  and  as  they  passed  along  the  left 
of  the  93rd,  a  number  of  the  men  seized  the  drags, 
pulled  them  to  the  front,  and  helped  to  place  them 
for  action.  They  opened,  and  caused  the  enemy  to 
retire  still  further,  when  the  93rd  again  formed  into 
line,  as  also  did  the  42nd,  and  both  continued  to 
advance  still  under  a  heavy  fire,  for  the  enemy's 
artillery  disputed  every  inch  of  ground.  But  gradu- 
ally, steadily,  and  surely  the  Highlanders  pressed  on, 
urging  the  enemy  back,  until  at  last  the  standing 
camp  of  the  Gwalior  contingent  opened  to  view,  when 
the  Commander-in-Chief  ordered  Nos.  7  and  8  com- 
panies to  advance  at  a  run  and  take  possession.  It 
was  empty,  but  no  preparations  had  been  made  to 
carry  off  anything.  The  hospital  tents  alone  were 
tenanted  by  the  sick  and  wounded,  who,  as  the  sol- 
diers passed,  held  up  their  hands  and  begged  for 
mercy;  but  the  men  turned  from  them  in  disgust, 
unable  to  pity,  but  unwiUing  to  strike  a  wounded  foe. 

After  passing  through  the  camp,  the  93rd  formed 
line  again  to  the  riglit  and  advanced,  still  annoyed  by 
a  galling  fire  of  round  shot  and  shrapneU.  During  a 
momentary  halt,  Lieut.  Stirling  was  struck  down 
by  a  round  shot,  and  General  Mansfield,  who  was  with 
the  regiment  at  the  time,  was  struck  by  a  shrapneU 
bullet.  The  advance  continued,  and  the  enemy  drew 
back,  disputing  every  foot  of  ground.  General  Mans- 
field with  some  guns,  the  rifles,  and  93rd  secured  the 
Subadar's  Tank  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  left,  while  Sir 
5  H 
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Colin  CampbeU  with  a  small  force,  including  two  com- 
panies of  the  93rd,  pressed  the  pursuit  of  the  routed 
Lrwaiior  contmeeut  alonf  the  f 'alneo  maH       T!„  „ ^ 


i-. — w  ^,  LUC  i7oru,  pressea  tne  pursuit  of  the  n 
Irwahor  contingent  along  the  Calpee  road.     By  sunset 
the  rebels  m  the  city,  and  on  the  left  beyond  it,  had 
retired  by  the  Bithoor  road.  ' 

The  casualties  to  the  93rd  were  2  officers  and  ]  0  men 
wounded.  That  night  the  regiment  bivouacked  in  a 
large  grove  of  trees  which  had  been  occupied  in  the 
morning  by  the  enemy,  who,  unwittingly,  had  prepared 
an  evening  meal  for  their  opponents,' for  beside  the 
many  little  fires  which  were  still  burnin"  were  found 
half-baked  cakes,  and  brazen  vessels  full  of  boiled  rice 
The  centre  and  left  of  the  rebel  army  retreated 
during  the  night  by  the  Bithoor  road,  but  were  fol- 
lowed on  the  8th  by  General  Hope  Grant  with  the 
cava  ry,  light  artillery  and  Hope's  brigade,  and  early 
on  the  mormng  of  the  9th,  after  a  long  march  of 
twenty  hours,  they  were  overtaken  at  the  Serai  Ghat 
on  the  Ganges,  attacked,  disjiersed,  and  all  their  guns, 
IS  in  number,  and  ammunition  taken. 

Thus  was  defeated  and  dispersed  the  whole  of  the 
rebel  army  which  but  a  few  days  before  had  exultincrlv 
laid  siege  to  the  entrenched  camp  at  Cawnpoor :  broken 
defeated,  pursued,  and  scattered,  it  no  longer  held 
together  or  presented  the  semblance  of  an  organised 
body.  That  evening  the  force  encamped  close  to  the 
river,  and  next  day  fell  back  on  Bithoor,  where  it  re- 
mained till  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  next  few  .lays  were  occupied  in  clearin-  the 

,    rebels  from  the  whole  distiict  around  Lncknow,  the 

I    British  force  advancing  as  far  as  Futtehgurh.    Here  it 

was  encamped  tiU  the  1st  of  February  1858    when  the 

camp  was  broken  up.     The  Commander-in-Chief  re 

InT'''^.,*",^^'™^"'"''  ''""'  ^^^  "■""Ps  commenced  to 
move  by  different  routes  towards  Lncknow,  now  be- 

^I^'l,  .5'  r"o  "^  "^  *^'  "*"='  P"^'^''-  I^OP'^'S  brigade 
marched  to  Cawnpoor,  and  on  arriving  there  was 
broken  up,  the  53d  being  removed  from  it     This  was 

LX9^d^:.;!!:?!:'t'""l^[;!!;^:?f'T' 

m  ?he"ir '''"-  ■         ''  ui/havmgshare'd 

in  the  glorious  r  i        |   ,,  r,  of  T  n^l  nn,,.    , 

feeling  of  att,h,     ,        ,,  ,  ,    nd  s,  lunt  nn  b 

tween  them    «hul    «       i  ,  ,r  „      K  nian  ,  "tS    \ 
»;,=  o!.j  1  ri  r  u-.iii\  nianitested  when 

mb  1  T.I  ^''""1  r'  '"'^  1'^="^^  into  Oude  on  the 
10th  ot  February  the  band  of  the  53rd  played  it  to 
the  bridge  of  luats  by  which  the  93id  crossed  the 
Ganges  and  both  oftccrs  and  men  of  the  fonutr  lined 
the  road  m  honour  of  their  old  comndes 

J<rom  the  middle  to  the  end  of  Febiuary  tl.e  iinn 
destine!  to  attack  the  cm  f  [„  \„  „  „  f  ,,  " 
from  all    I  1     f  I       ^^^]         i   i     1  1      ,  i 

the  ro 1  I    I  I       1  I   1 

thesK^    I                            ,       , 
the  la.,         ,                III,' 
in  Indn    1    i  1  >  il  ^  (    „„„  ,n  i  i  m  (  In  1  ni     ', 
was  collected  in  the  Alum  Bagh  plains    preiaud  for 
^e  attack      A  new  organisatioS  of  the  ,nl  LliVol 
plae    new  hricad  s  nn  ,   ,„  ,., ,   .     ....^j    ^^^ 


h 

li    \lum 


fort  ot  Jelalabad 
les   came  suddenK 


I'lise    ftU  back  h^htmg   1  ui  ' 

order  to  the  Martmiere    1  i 

the  villages  and  enclosui        i    i      |  ,     |  ' 

pied  by  their  pursuers      f   mi  i    tli     ittm  il  ' 

ttl:t^,:\;f^;x:d,r's7:s'toiir:;,  \\  n 

MajorCnud  Ou.rims  njit '^  i;Tir;os;tm7tIic 


whole  force  bivouacked  for  the  night;  and  in  adav  or 

nre  was  kept  up  on  this  position  by  the  enemy,  happily 
onstantm  '''  ?'■''■  l^'  'ii^'^'  was^also^k'^.p^t 
Zi'  w       7f'»>'''?  '°  "ther  duties.     On  the  9th, 

ing  01  the  Martmiere,  which  was  given  ud  bv  the 
enemy  after  a  very  slight  resistance.  Inly  a  fL  o^f  the 

bunilow  an  I  I  ?'''"''  ''"''•'"S  °°  '"^y™'!  Banks's 
bungalow    and  takmg  possession  of  a  large  garden 

and  took  possession,  just  as  a  large  body  of  the  enemy 

rthr™''f"°^r*"  r"^°"  '*•  The  93rd  bivouacked 
in  the  garden  for  the  night.     During  the  day  the 

"Ss':  th:"a'"^^"  tl'  "p  *°  '^^  "'y  ty  »t*e 

^nuL     1         f  ™-'  ""."^  *^  "'^^*  ''='?  was  employed 
lar^e  S'bniW-    '"  *.'  ^'«,™  ^°^''  "'  Pai^«^« 

^^eri  ■i\i?Srs:rLirB":rh.'".:r  t-bi 

strongly  garrisoned,  and  fortified  and  protected  as  the 
enemy  considered  itto  be  the  key  of  thLhole  pistion 
htlldihffll-'  °"  '^t  ""■'  ^'  "^  announced  ti 
illotte  1  lb  r°".'  °f?-^^^»"«"S  the  position  was 
illotted  to  them  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  The 
egimen    fomed  up  in  a  patch  of  thick  wood  close  to 

grenadiers    Nos    1    2   3    and  4  companies,  fnd  the 

N%^5"%  7'?  f ,  ^A  ^°'  f'^^'i-  condst"ng  0 
-IN  OS  5  6  8  and  light  companies  the  forme"  to 
assault  and  enter  by  the  front  bread,    and  thHatter 

eft  to  gini  1   the   om,        it   4  T-  m    the  htr<re  c-uns 

became     u  nt     ml    it    th        ,„,     t,„,o  ti,     °    "    . 

,1    .       ,         ,     ,      '\  "'        ""     fime  the  enemvs 

■    ,  I     1  ^'   ''"     '"oment  the  93"rd 

Vitl     I       'i       ,'      I  '"  ''  "'""^  "P*'^'^  '■»'«', 

I  nun    II      II    '  i    i  ''  '  ""Jer  cover  of  some 

Ml         I     W'l  r     r      ,         '"'  "D  almost  in  front 

"        It     auUcl   Gcrdons  to  the  light  flank. 

i^nal  given  by  Brigadier  Adrian  Hope,  both 

I      '      iait.es  emeiged  fiom  then  coyer,  and  each 

l.t  headlong  speed   and  with  a  deafening  cheer 

I  i^lit  at  Its  respective  breach      The  enemy  yrere  taken 

by  surprise   but  quickly  manning  the  walls  and  loop 

holes    poured  a  perfect  stoi-m  of  musketry  on   the 

storm  of  bullets  hissmg  over  and  aioui.d  them,  the 

fere  snirT",""^     '"f  "P  *°  "'^  ^'^^^'I'^^i  b"t 
yy^ere  s,n,i  nly     r  ,   „   1,     „],    for  a  moment,   checked 

1  I  '  I  t  n(e  of  Tvhich  was  not 

,       ,  ^'  '  ^ipn^e  not  hesitation, 

M   lil,',  I    '   ','    ';•'''   headed  by  Capt. 

j        ,  I      ml  n ere   mime- 

'     '   "  1  Hay,   Capt. 

lined  the  other 

"I    and  then,  one 

^  '      narrow  breach. 

lining  party,  with 

, )'  I     1  the  breach  on 

III  1    aded    by  Capt.      | 
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Every  obstacle  th.at  could  be  opposed  to  the  stormers 
had  been  prepared  by  the  enemy ;  every  room,  door, 
gallery,  or  gateway  was  so  obstructed  and  barricaded 
that  only  one  man  could  pass  at  a  time.  Every 
door,  every  window,  every  crevice  that  could  afford 
the  slightest  shelter,  was  occupied  by  an  enemy  ;  and 
thus,  in  threading  their  way  through  the  narrow  pas- 
sages and  doorways,  the  men  were  exposed  to  unseen 
enemies.  However,  one  barrier  after  another  was 
passed,  and  the  men  in  little  parties,  headed  by 
officers,  emerged  into  the  first  square  of  the  building, 
where  the  enemy  in  large  numbers  stood  ready  for  the 
struggle. 

No  thought  of  unequal  numbers,  no  Hesitation  for 
a  moment,  withheld  the  men  of  the  93rd,  who,  seeing 
their  enemy  in  front,  rushed  to  the  encounter  ;  and 
for  two  hours  the  ritle  and  the  bayonet  were  unceas- 
ingly employed.  From  room  to  room,  from  courtyard 
to  courtyard,  from  terrace  to  terrace,  the  enemy  dis- 
puted the  advance  ;  at  one  moment  rushing  out  and 
fighting  hand  to  hand,  at  another  gliding  rapidly 
away,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  available  shelter. 
No  one  thought  of  giving  or  asking  quarter;  and 
useless  would  any  appeal  for  mercy  have  been,  for  the 
Highlanders,  roused  to  the  highest  state  of  excite- 
ment, were  alike  regardless  of  personal  danger,  and 
deaf  to  everything  but  the  orders  of  the  officers.  There 
were  two  wickets  by  which  the  enemy  could  escape, 
and  to  these  points  they  crowded,  many  of  them  only 
to  meet  destruction  from  parties  of  the  regiment 
stationed  outside.  One  wicket  was  to  the  right  rear, 
and  the  other  was  to  the  left  front,  both  opening  to 
roads  that  led  to  the  Kaiser  B.ngh.  The  left  wing, 
on  gaining  an  entrance  through  the  right  breach, 
drove  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter  across  to  the 
wicket  on  the  left  flank  of  the  buildings,  and  followed 
hard  in  pursuit  up  the  road  leading  along  this  flank 
of  the  Begum  Kotee  to  the  Kaiser  Bagh ;  then  retired, 
and  taking  up  positions  along  the  side  of  this  road, 
kept  in  check  the  enemy's  supports  that  attempted 
to  come  down  this  road,  and  destroyed  such  of  the 
garrison  as  attempted  to  escape.  As  the  leading  com- 
panies of  the  right  wing  were  efl'ecting  their  entrance 
at  the  front  breach,  Capt.  Stewart  led  his  company, 
No.  2,  along  the  ditch  round  to  the  right  flank  of  the 
position,  seeking  another  entrance.  He  f  liled  in  find- 
ing one,  however,  but  met  a  small  party  of  the  93rd 
belonging  to  the  left  wing,  supported  by  the  42nd, 
engaged  with  a  large  body  of  Sepoys.  The  enemy  had 
been  driven  back  by  a  rush,  and  a  large  brass  gun 
taken  from  them  and  turned  upon  themselves  in  their 
retreat.  The  enemy,  reinforced,  returned  to  the 
attack,  and  obliged  their  opponents  to  retire  slowly. 
A  party  of  the  regiment  under  Capt.  Middleton  arriv- 
ing, the  enemy  again  retired,  leaving  their  brass  gun 
in  possession  of  the  93rd.  At  this  moment,  and  at 
this  point,  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  shot  down  or 
blown  up  in  attempting  to  escape  by  the  wicket  on 
this  side  of  the  buildings.  At  last,  about  7  o'clock 
P.M.,  as  darkness  was  closing  in,  the  masses  of  the 
enemy  had  disappeared,  the  fire  had  slackened,  the 
position  was  won,  and  the  regiment  rested  from  its 
struggle. 

The  wounded  were  all  collected  and  taken  by  Dr 
Munro  to  the  regimental  camp.  All  the  medical 
officers  were  present  throughout  the  day,  the  assistant- 
surgeons  Sinclair  and  Bell  with  the  right  wing,  and 
Menzies  with  the  left,  accompanied  the  stormers ;  Dr 
Munro  remained  outside  to  receive  the  wounded. 

The  casualties  amounted  to  2  officers  (Capt.  C. 
W.  M'Donald  and  Lt.  Sergison),  and  13  men  killed; 
2  officers  (Lt.  Grimstone  and  Ensign  Hastie),  and  45 
men  wounded.  The  losses  of  the  enemy  must  have 
been  enormous,  as  next  day  860  dead  bodies  were 
buried,   all   found  within  the   diff'erent   enclosures  ; 


many  must  have  escaped  wounded.  It  was  afterwards 
known  that  the  garrison  consisted  of  eight  picked 
Sepoy  regiments,  altogether  amounting  to  nearly  5000 
men,  who  had  sworn  to  die  in  defence  of  this  position 
of  the  city.     The  93rd  numbered  about  800  men. 

Several  individual  acts  of  bravery,  performed  both 
by  officers  and  men,  are  well  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
Lt.  and  Adjt.  M'Bean  encountered  eleven  of  the 
enemy  in  succession,  and  after  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
killed  them  all ;  for  this  he  received  the  Victoria 
Cross.  Young  Captain  M'Donald  had  been  wounded 
severely  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  by  a  splinter  of  a 
shell  in  his  sword  arm,  bnt  refused  to  retire  to 
hospital.  On  entering  the  brejich  at  the  head  of  his 
company,  cheering  them  on,  he  was  shot  through  the 
thigh,  and  in  this  disabled  state,  was  being  carried 
to  the  surgeon,  when  a  bullet  passed  through  his  neck 
and  killed  him.  Lt.  Sergison,  in  attempting  to  break 
open  a  door,  behind  which  a  number  of  the  enemy 
were  concealed,  was  shot  dead.  Lt.  Grimstone 
received  a  wound  while  in  hot  and  deadly  pursuit  of 
an  enemy,  whom  he  overtook  and  killed.  Capt. 
Clarke,  several  paces  in  front  of  his  company,  was  the 
first  man  of  his  party  to  enter  the  breach.  Indeed, 
almost  all  the  officers  had  hand-to-hand  encounters 
with  single  enemies.  The  pipe-major,  John  M'Leod, 
was  the  first  to  force  his  way  in  at  the  front  breach, 
and  no  sooner  was  he  in  than  he  began  and  continued 
throughout  the  whole  of  tlie  fighting,  in  places 
perfectly  exposed,  to  cheer  and  encourage  the  men 
with  the  wild  notes  of  his  bagpipes.  No  words  are 
sufficient  to  express  the  gallantry  and  devotion  and 
fearless  intrepedity  displayed  by  every  man  in  the 
regiment ;  and  well  deserved  indeed  was  the  meed  of 
high  praise  contained  in  the  general  orders  of  Major- 
General  Lingard  and  the  Commander-in-chief.  All 
the  operations  connected  with  the  storming  of  the 
place  were  conducted  by  Brigadier  Adrian  Hope,  and 
the  position  was  carried  by  the  93rd  Highlanders 
exclusively,  supported  at  first  by  part  of  the  42nd, 
and  the  4th  Punjab  Rifles. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  was  sitting  in  Durbar  with 
Jung  Bahadoor,*  when  an  aide-de-camp  hastily 
entered  his  presence,  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
Begum  Kotee  was  taken  after  a  hard  struggle  and 
severe  loss.  The  gallant  chief  sprang  from  his  seat, 
and  exclaimed,  "  I  knew  they  would  do  it." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  the  regiment  was 
relieved  and  returned  to  camp,  where  it  remained  till 
the  evening  of  the  20th,  when,  with  the  exception  of 
No.  7  comjnnv,  it  '••■hinipd  and  took  up  a  position 
aroundlli'  I--.. -i.  ■  ■'■■,  Mv]iar."itory  to  an  attack  which 
was  to  li    :    i  :   \    in  the  last  position  held  by 

the  enemy '11  Hh  n  i;;i  ,]ile  of  the  city.  During  the 
interval  buLuuji  iln  l^th  and  the  20th,  the  Kaiser 
Bagh,  Imambarah,  and  other  positions  had  been  taken 
from  the  enemy ;  tlie  regiment,  however,  had  no  share 
in  these  operations. 

On  the  21st  the  93rd,  supported  by  the  4th  Punjab 
Rifles,  after  some  severe  skirmishing  and  street  fight- 
ing, succeeded  in  expelling  the  enemy  from  several 
large  mosques  and  enclosures,  situated  at  the  nortli 
end  of  the  city.     Only  11  of  the  93rd  were  wounded. 

This  terminated  the  fighting  within  the  city,  which 
was  now  completely  in  po-ssession  of  the  British.  The 
93rd  returned  to  the  Dilkoosha,  and  remained  in  camp 
till  April  7th,  when  it  was  ordered  to  prepare  to  form 
part  of  a  force  destined  for  Rohilcund,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Walpole. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  no  regiment  was  more 

*  This  loyal  chief,  when  Ncpanlese  ambassador  in 
England,  saw  the  93rd  at  Edinburgh,  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  buy  the  regiment ! 
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frequently  employed  than  the  93ra  in  all  the  opera- 
tions against  Lucknow,  under  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  intrusted  to  tliis  trustworthy  re</inient 
some  of  the  most  difficult  duties.  regiment 

f^t'.^^^n^n'  °l  ^Pri'.^th,  the  regiment  raoyed 
from  the  Dilkoosha,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  foroe 
about  five  miles  on  the  north-west  side  of  Luckuow. 
J  his  force  consisted  of  the  old  Crimean  Highland 
brigade,  the  42nd,  79th,  and  9.3rd,  two  troops  of  horse 
aitillery,  some  heavy  siege  guns,  the  9tli  Lancer^ 
some  Native  Infantry,  Sappers,  and  Native  CavaliT 
}.r^o  P"g-^J>"-«eneral  Walpole.  The  strength 
of  the  93rd  was  41  oiBcers  and  S.33  men.  ^ 

The  "Old  Highland  Brigade"  thus  reunited,  was 
commanded  by  Brigadier  tlie  Hon.  Adrian  Hope 
tin  Anri?  i'«;V  '^"^  *°  T'i^  '°  "  north-west  direction 
he  ^fn  f  '  .^J^'y'"^''"^  ''"n  "lever  be  forgotten  by 
the  93rd,  for  with  every  certainty  of  success,  energy, 
ability,  and  desire  to  fight,  the  force  was  entirely  n^il 
managed.  -^ 

Before  the  regiment  marched  from  Lucknow,  Bt. 
Lt -Col.  Charles  Gordon,  G.B.,  the  senior  major  an 
oHicer  who  had  served  many  years  in  the  93r,l.  took 
leave,  having  eflected  an  exchange  with  Bt.  Lt -Col. 
Ross,  cominandu,,^  a  ,1,.,.,,  l,:„ulion  in  Scotland. 

Longbelor.-  ,1:,^I,J„  „„  ,|,,  :,;a,o{  April  1858  the 
force  was  uiidei  a.m.,  :„,.l  „„„,,, 1  cautiously  afew  miles 
across  country,  wl.,.,,  a  1,,|.  was  called,  the  baggie 
CO  lected,  and  a  strong  guard  told  off  to  protect  it ; 
this  guard  consisted  of  two  guns  and  detachments 
from  every  corps.  About  10  o'clock  a.m.,  the  whole 
force  cautiously  advanced  through  some  thick  wood 

if^Zi  '^"'\^  ""l ""  "^^"'^  ">"'!  '»'■''  the  garrison 
of    which   immediately   opened   fire   with  gins  and 

the  93rd,  the  ,  9th  being  in  reserve.  The  guns  were 
quickly  placed  in  position,  and  opened  a  ri,  id  fire  on 
the  fort,  whie  the  42nd  and  two  con  ,  anies  'ol  the  93rd 
and  4th  Punjab  Rifles  were  pushed  lor ,  ari  close  to  tl  e 
walls,  under  cover  of  some  low  bank  and  co  n  nei  ced 
a  bnsk  fire  on  the  garrison      I  he  4  i  d  occupied  tl  e 

the  ■'whot  !f  °\  '•'  "S''t  fl  "1^  of  the  fort  During 
the   whole   day  things  remained  m  this   state     th 

>  nlaVetl  on   tllP  fnrf    n-Jfl  .^..*-    tl,_    I i       tr-      . 


,       , — •'    '"'"»•'  icujaiutru  III   luis   State     tne 

guns  played  on  the  fort  witl  out  the  least  effect   and 
*'"  "^T^:  f.^'^-g'^1  ^hots  w  th  the  garrison 


tl  at  of 
and 


with   but  little   loss   to  Ih'e   cncn  y    wh  1 
the   93rd  and  the  rest  of  the  foice  was 
irreparable. 

Brigadier  the  Hon.  Adrian  Hope  a  leader  not  only 
admired  but  beloved  by  his  brigade  and  ly  the  93rd 
especially,  fell  while  endeavouring  to  fi  d  oit  the 
arrangements  of  the  fort,  and  see'if  there  was  any 
on,  t'l'T"".'  "°t  that  anj  old  r  had  been  given 
to  assault,  but  it  is  more  than  piol  al  le  tl  t  1  a  i  h 
lived  a  few  hours  longer,  an  assa  It  1 

place.     For  an  hour  or  two  the  T 
lort,  but  after  the  death  of  Hoi 
and  the  force  outside  only  contiu 
of  it.     While  the  other  regi  ne   ts 

h^nTl  r^  ?'"'  *^  ^^"^  thus  lost  tl  1  mu  h 
beloved  brigadier,  while  6  men  were  wounded 

At  sunset  the  force  was  withdrawn,  and  to  the 
amazement  of  all  (the  enemv  nrin-.^t  th/forcp  ■>«  > 
retired),  the  camp  was  fn,,,.  ,i  y',:  ,,,  ,  ,„;,.,  J  n,! 
fort.     Next  morning  the  iw  ,  enemy 

having  vacated  it  durii,-    ^  ,  .  Litlv   nt 

leisure,  for  nothing  was  hit  ,-,,. ;.,  ,i,:.  .-li,  .s  of  fhe" 
dead  and  a  broken  gun-carriag,-.'  Tlic  lurce  lav  il 
taken  possession  of  the  place,  measures  were  at  once 
taken  to  destroy  ,t.  Originally  it  had  been  a  square 
enclosure,  but  had  fallen  into  decay;  it  was  so  opTu 
and  unprotected  by  any  work  behind,  that  a  re<rinient 

naltTJnP  "'^''^  ■"■"?  "'^'^'="  '"■  ^'"1  hefor'e  this 
paltry  place  was  lost  the  brave  Adrian  Hope,  who  had 


rnd''p.""'''*"^  throtigh  the  fierce"fi^^r^n^„w 
and   Cawnpoor.     In   the  evening  his   remains   were 

of  the  4^2nd.'"''"''^  ''°"""'''  "'""^  ^"^  two  officers 
thP^^'^ln'  '^'"^^  i  Brigadier  Hope,  Col.  Hav,  C.B.,  of 
the  93rd  assumed  command  of  the  Highland  Bricrade 
AnrUlKl    Middleton  that  of  the  93?d.     Next^ay,' 

|;:^:s  si-^-^-rtth^nri:;?:^:^^ 

of  Th^ 9m!"*"  ""^  "'•  '-'-'"''■  ^"^^  took  commLd 
The  force  stayed  at  Allah.gunge  for  three  davs 
during  which  it  w.as strongly  rciufo",  ed  and  the  ('?,,,? 
mandcr-in-Chief  himself  to'ok  com,,,  ',,1  '  t  ,  .'„  r 
army.  On  the  27th  of  April  th,-  1 ,,  l\  ,,,„',,  Vi 
force  moved  C7i  route  for  Bareilly  .,,i.l  s],  ,|,)(  hnn  ,. 
where  It  arrived  on  the  30th  of  Aiiril  Th,  ,i„v  „  ,  i  i 
again  next  day,  and  on  the  4th  of  M.,v  „as  joined  bv 
another  brigade  On  the  5th  it  encountered  a  rebel 
army  on  the  plains  east  of  BareUly,  which  after  an 
eng.agement  of  some  hours  retired.  Tl,i,  „  ^<,  \  LTt 
trying  day,   for  the  heat  was  ti,i,    ,1  ,]'    >,  , 

was  the  only  regiment  that  did   i  ,     ,' 

the  eflects  of  the  heat,  neither  1,  ,  i 
during  the  engagement.      On   tl,      ,  '  , 

Bareilly  wns  taken  possession  of.     i  i 
of  the  regiment,  under  Lt.-Col.  R 
dislodge  a  body  of  the  enemy  whi  li  I     , 
buildings  in  the  city.     After  a  sti  „      ' 
the  enemy  were  all  dislodged  and  kiH.-d 
of  the  93rd  being  only  3  men  wounded.' 

llie  regiment  had  now  a  rest  of  five  months,  durin<r 
which  It  remained  at  Bareilly,  where,  however  the 
men  suflered  extremelj  fron  fever  and  there  were  also 
fataT  "''"'"  '"'''  "^  '  ''''^'°^'  ^  te  V  of  which  were 
JnOtl.lt,      t.      9,   ImrcleltoSK,   e 


casualti 


Brig  1 

tl  e  1      me  t     b       hi       1 
the  second  lay  s  mar  h  encDunt 
rel  els  at  a  village  called  Poos  av  1 
entrenched  tl  emselves      Froni  tl 
quickly  expelled    and  tl  e  lorce  bie 
columns   folio  ved  j  i    u  t      N 

ilk  of  the  force  passe  i  tl  r     "h  t 
bo  1}  of  rel   1         1        , ,         [    "  j 
tl  e  1 


At  tl  IS 
ho  at 
night 

It  ut 


1  1   i    1 1  tl  c  en      >  11^  until  the 

iiuval  ot  the  Mooltanee  Cavalry  whi  h  had  been 
sent  from  the  front  and  which  imn  e  I  ately  1  speised 
tlie^enemys    cavalry.     The   regiment    Jt    T  man 

The  force  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
tor  a  few  days.  At  daylight  on  October  26th  7t  w^ 
under  arms,  and  the  enemy  was  found  in  position 
0  a  de  ?"n''l  ^'^  Kussellpoor,  on  the  opposite  side 
iingi ,  ana  on  the  otl,er  by  some  rising  ground     The 

fr93;'.n±.'{''n''''"  ^"^^'^'"^'  *^  ^^-  hodjof 

mt-d      M'h"  "'  T1"V  °°''  company,  under 

iptaiii   M  bean,  supported    the    heavy  guns      The 

M7wm''  '^'"r  ^T-",  *'^"^  ''"^'tioi,  a^n,l  put  to 
j  ilight,  with  considerable  loss  to  themselves,  particu- 
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larly  on  the  right,  where  Captain  M'Bean's  company 
was  engaged. 

Next  day  the  force  moved  on  to  Nooningabad,  where 
it  remained  till  Nor.  8,  1858,  and  where  the  Royal 
proclamation  was  read,  transferring  the  government 
of  India  to  H.M.  the  Queen.  On  the  8th,  at  mid- 
night, the  force  got  under  arms  and  marched  towards 
Meethoolee,  a  strong  mud  fort  helonging  to  one  of  tlie 
R.ijahs  of  Oude,  who  had  refused  to  surrender.  By  a 
circuitous  route,  the  force  felt  its  way  towards  the  fort, 
upon  which  it  suddenly  came  about  mid-day  on  the 
10th.  Fii-ing  immediately  commenced  on  both  sides, 
and  active  preparations  were  made  for  an  assault  next 
day  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  slipped  off 
during  the  night. 

After  this  tlie  93rd,  until  the  beginning  of 
February  1859,  was  constantly  employed  under 
General  Troup,  sometimes  united  and  some- 
times detached,  hunting  the  rebels  out  of  their 
hiding-places,  ultimately  driving  them  beyond 
the  Gogra  (or  Sarilj).  Thus  ended  the  work 
of  the  Sutherland  Highlanders  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  in  which  it 
took,  at  least,  as  prominent  a  part  as  did  any 
other  regiment,  and  in  which  it  won  for  itself 
never-dying  fame.  Not,  however,  did  it  gain 
its  glory  cheaply;  between  Sept.  30,  1857,  and 
Dec.  31,  1859,  the  93rd  lost  in  killed,  died  of 
disease,  wounded,  accidents,  and  missing,  180 
men,  besides  58  who  were  invalided  to  England. 
The  remainder  of  its  history  we  must  run  over 
with  the  utmost  brevity. 

After  its  great  exertions  and  sufferings,  the 
93rd  stood  much  in  need  of  rest,  and  means 
of  restoration  for  the  jaded  constitutions  of 
officers  and  men.  Therefore,  the  route  to 
Snbhatoo,  a  hill  station  near  Simla,  was  wel- 
comed by  the  regiment,  which  set  out  for  its 
new  quarters  on  Feb.  27th,  1859,  and  arrived 
on  April  13th.  Here  it  remained  till  the 
beginning  of  November,  wlieu  it  was  ordered 
to  Umballah  for  drill  and  musketry  instruction. 

The  93rd  was  destined  to  make  an  unusually 
-long  stay  in  India,  as  not  till  1870  did  it 
again  set  foot  on  its  native  shores.  During 
this  time  it  was  kept  constantly  moving  from 
place  to  place,  but  these  movements  we  need 
not,  even  if  we  had  space,  follow  minutely. 
The  two  main  events  which  marked  this 
period  of  the  regiment's  history,  were  a  most 
severe  attack  of  cholera  while  at  Peshawur, 
and  a  short  campaign  against  the  Mussulman 
fanatics  of  the  Mahaban  hills. 

The  regiment  left  Umballah  in  January 
1860,  its  next  station  being  Eawul  Pindee, 


where  it  arrived  on  March  9th,  leaving  it 
again  on  November  14,  1861,  for  Peshawur, 
which  it  reached  on  the  22nd.  The  health  of 
the  regiment  here  was  at  first  particularly 
good,  but  in  May  1862  rumours  of  the  ap- 
proach of  cholera  began  to  circulate.  The 
rumours  turned  out  to  be  too  true,  as  an  un- 
doubted case  of  cholera  occurred  in  the  regi- 
ment on  the  7th  of  July ;  and  between  this  and 
the  beginning  of  November,  it  was  attacked 
four  separate  times,  so  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  man,  woman,  or  child  who  did  not  suffer  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  Among  the  men 
there  were  60  deaths,  among  the  women  13, 
and  among  the  cliildren  12.  Nor  did  the 
officers  escape;  several  of  them  were  attacked, 
of  whom  4  succumbed, — Col.  Maodonald, 
Major  Middleton,  Ensign  Drysdale,  and  Dr 
Hope — making  89  in  all.  It  was  only  by 
moving  out  and  encamping  at  a  distance  from 
the  pestilential  town  that  the  epidemic  was 
got  rid  of,  though  for  a  long  time  after  it  the 
regiment  was  in  a  very  feeble  condition. 

On  the  death  of  Col.  Macdonald,  Major 
Burroughs  took  command  of  the  regiment, 
till  the  arrival  shortly  after  of  Col.  Stisted. 

Tlie  Rc.ord-r.ook  pays  a  high  and  well-merited 
tn'-nii'  t  .  Ill'  .1  !niirable  conduct  of  the  men  during 
till     ;.    ,  ,  !    I'liitr  continued  attack  from  a  mys- 

t.  II  ,  :  I     I    ;  ;;y    foe,    far   more   trying   than    the 

lil.i.nli,  I  i  ;!):_;!■  "  i' the  imminent  deadly  breach." 
There  was  sc.iVccly  a  man  who  did  not  feel  the  work- 
ings of  the  cholera  poison  in  his  system ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding, there  was  never  any  approach  to  panic, 
no  murmuring  or  shrinking  from  duties  of  the  most 
trying  and  irksome  kind.  At  one  time  the  same  men 
would  be  on  hospital  fatif'ue  duty  almost  every  day, 
rubbing  the  cramped  limbs  of  groaning,  dying  men. 
Yet  no  one  ever  complained  or  tried  to  hold  back.  So 
long  as  their  strength  held  out,  they  not  only  per- 
formed the  duties  assigned  to  them  willingly,  but 
with  a  kindness,  tenderness,  and  devotion  which  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

It  is  only  stmple  justice,  also,  to  enter  upon  record  a 
statement  of  the  distinguished  services  rendered  dur- 
ing this  trying  period  to  the  regiment,  by  the  surgeon, 
Dr  Munro,  and  the  assistant-surgeons,  Bouchier, 
Hope,  and  Baxter.  No  man  could  have  worked  more 
faithfully  than  did  Dr  Munro.  Night  and  day  his 
thoughts  were  with  the  men,  his  zeal  never  flagged, 
his  resources  never  failed,  and  he  seemed  never  to 
think  he  had  done  enough.  Even  when  his  own 
strength  gave  way,  and  he  was  reduced  to  a  shadow, 
he  still  clung  to  his  post.  None  who  witnessed  his 
energv,  skill,  and  love  for  the  men  will  ever  forget 
it. 

On  Nov.  3rd  the  regiment  had  reached 
Kuneh  Khal,  from  which  it  proceeded  to  Seal- 
kote  by  Hattee  on  the  Grand  Trunk  road,  where 
the  detachments  from  Peshawur,  Chumkunah, 
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and  Cherat  were  waiting  to  receive  it.  Seal- 
kote  was  reached  on  December  30,  1862. 

Into  the  details  of  the  Umbeyla  campaign 
against  the  Mussulman  fanatics  v/e  need  not 
enter,  as  the  93rd  had  really  no  fighting  to 
do.  The  93rd,  under  command  of  Col.  Stisted, 
set  out  to  join  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  force 
in  the  Umbeyla  Pass,  on  November  3rd, 
reaching  Permowli,  in  the  Yuzufzai  country, 
on  November  25tli.  Thence  a  long  detach- 
ment of  the  regiment  with  some  artiUery, 
by  means  of  elephants,  camels,  mules,  and 
ponies,  under  command  of  Major  Dawson  of 
the  93rd,  set  out  on  December  9th  to  join  the 
force  in  the  Umbeyla  Pass,  which  was  reached 
after  a  most  fatiguing  march. 

The  93rd  remained  at  the  camp  in  the  Um- 
beyla Pass  until  December  20th,  taking  its  share 
in  the  camp  and  picquet  duties.  On  December 
15th,  General  Garvock,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command,  advanced  with  half  his  force 
against  the  enemy,  leaving  the  other  half 
behind  to  guard  the  camp.  Among  the  latter 
half  was  the  93rd.  After  General  Garvock's 
advance,  the  enemy  attacked  the  camp,  with  a 
very  trifling  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British. 
General  Garvock  was  completely  successful, 
and  the  93rd  detachment  joined  the  rest  of 
the  regiment  at  Nowakilla.  From  this,  on 
December  23rd,  under  Col.  Stisted,  the  regi- 
ment set  out  for  Durbund,  where  it  remained 
encamped  till  the  end  of  January  1864.  It 
again  set  out  on  February  1st,  and  after  a  long 
march  reached  Sealkote  once  more  on  the  27th. 

At  aU  the  official  inspections  of  the  regiment 
the  reports  of  the  inspecting-officers  were  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

The  93rd  made  a  long  stay  at  Sealkote, 
during  which  it  sent  detachments  to  garrison 
various  forts  in  the  surrounding  district.  It 
quitted  Sealkote  on  Nov.  1st,  1866,  and,  under 
command  of  Col.  Burroughs,  proceeded  to 
Jhansi,  which,  after  a  long  march  and  many 
encampments,  it  reached  on  January  18,  1867. 

During  its  stay  at  Jhansi,  the  regiment  sus- 
tained a  great  loss,  in  the  promotion,  in  March 
1867,  of  Surgeon-Major  William  Munro,  M.D., 
C.B.,  to  be  a  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 
Hospitals.  Dr  Munro  had  been  surgeon  of 
^he  Sutherland  Highlanders  since  1854,  when 
he  joined  the  regiment  whilst  on  its   march 


from  Old  Fort  to  the  Eiver  Alma.  He  was 
present  with  the  regiment  throughout  the 
Crimean  and  Indian  campaigns,  and  we  have 
already  referred  to  his  conduct  during  the 
attack  of  cholera  at  Peshawur.  By  his  zeal, 
ability,  and  heroic  devotion  to  duty,  Dr 
Munro  had  endeared  himself  to  every  officer 
and  man  of  the  regiment,  by  all  of  whom, 
whilst  rejoicing  at  his  weU-earned  promotion, 
his  departure  was  sincerely  deplored.  At  his 
departure  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  enrolled 
as  an  honorary  member  of  the  officer's  mess,  a 
request  that  was  acceded  to  with  acclamation. 

While  at  Jhansi,  the  colonel.  General  Alex. 
Fisher  M'Intosh,  K.H.,  died,  Aug.  28,  1868. 
He  had  formerly  been  a  major-in  the  regiment, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  colonelcy  by  Lt.- 
General  Charles  Craufurd  Hay. 

In  August  1869,  the  regiment  was  again 
scourged  with  cholera,  a  very  large  number 
being  attacked,  both  at  Jhansi  and  among  the 
detachment  at  Sepree;  the  deaths,  however, 
were  only  11.  During  the  latter  part  of 
September,  moreover,  and  throughout  October, 
the  regiment  was  prostrated  by  a  fever,  which 
though  not  deadly,  was  very  weakening.  On 
October  20th,  50  per  cent,  of  the  soldiers  at 
headquarters  were  on  the  sick  list. 

The  93rd,  under  Col.  Burroughs,  left  Jhansi 
on  December  27,  1869,  en  route  for  Bombay, 
to  embark  for  home,  after  an  absence  of  12| 
years.  Partly  by  road  and  partly  by  rail,  it 
proceeded  leisurely  by  Cawnpoor,  so  full  of 
sad  memories,  Allahabad,  Jubbulpoor,  Nag- 
poor,  and  Deolalee,  to  Bombay,  wliich  it  did 
not  reach  till  February  14,  1870.^  On  the 
same  evening,  officers,  men,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren, 681  in  all,  were  safely  on  board  the 
troop-ship  "Jumna,"  which  steamed  out  of 
the  harbour  on  the  following  morning.  By 
Suez,  Alexandria  (where  the  93rd  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  "  Himalaya  "),  and  Gibraltar,  the 
regiment  arrived  off  Portsmouth  on  March  21, 
sailing  again  next  day  for  Leith,  which  it 
reached  on  the  25th,  but  did  not  disembark 
tUl  the  28th.  One  detachment,  under  Col. 
Dawson,  and  another,  vmder  Bt.  Lt.-CoL 
Brown,    disembarked     at     Burntisland,     the 


•■  For  an  account  of  the  very  pleasant  interchange 
of  civilities  between  the  officers  of  the  93rd  and  r9th,      ' 
when  both  met  at  Nagpoor,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  718. 
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former  proceeding  to  Stirling,  and  the  latter 
to  Perth.  Headquarters,  under  Col.  Burroughs, 
disembarked  in  the  afternoon,  and  proceeded 
by  rail  to  Aberdeen,  and,  after  an  absence  of  19 
years,  was  welcomed  home  to  Scotland  with 
imbounded  enthusiasm  by  the  citizens.  Before 
leaving  India,  117  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  had  volunteered  into  other  regiments 
remaining  in  the  country. 

After  a  stay  of  upwards  of  a  year  at  Aber- 
deen, the  93rd  was  removed  to  Ediaburgli, 
where  on  its  arrival  on  June  15,  1871,  not- 
withstanding the  miserable  state  of  the  weather, 
it  met  with  a  warm  welcome.  One  company 
was  left  at  Ballater,  as  a  guard  of  honour 
to  the  Queen,  one  at  Aberdeen,  one  at  Fort 
George,  and  another  was  sent  to  Greenlaw. 

On  Aug.  4,  1871,  whUe  the  regiment  was 
stationed  at  Edinburgh,  it  was  presented  with 
new  colours  by  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.  The  ceremony  in  the  Queen's 
Park  was  witnessed  by  about  10,000  spectators. 
Accompanjdng  the  Duchess  were  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  and  the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 
After  the  old  colours,  worn  and  tattered  by 
service  in  India,  had  been  trooped,  and  the 
usual  ceremonies  gone  through.  Ensigns  Cun- 
litfe  and  Hannay  advanced,  and  kneeling, 
were  presented  with  the  new  colours  by  the 
Duchess,  who  addressed  the  regiment  in  a 
few  appropriate  and  touching  words.  Colonel 
Burroughs  made  an.  exceedingly  appropriate 
reply,  in  which  he  offered  for  Her  Grace's 
acceptance  the  old  colours  of  the  regiment, 
which  had  waved  over  so  many  deadly 
struggles.  The  Duchess  accepted  the  colours, 
returning  the  Queen's  colour,  however,  to  be 
placed  over  the  memorial  erected  in  St  Giles' 
Cathedral  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  fell 
in  the  Crimea.  Shortly  after,  however,  it  was 
decided  that,  owing  to  the  Httle  care  taken  of 
the  colours  at  St  GUes,  they  should  be  re- 
moved and  sent  to  Dunrobin,  to  be  placed 
beside  the  others.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
in  January  1873,  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  officer's  mess  of  the  93rd. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  a  large  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  the  officers  in  the  Picture  GaUery 
of  Holyrood.  After  a  number  of  appropriate 
toasts  had  been  drunk,  the  tables  were  cleared 


away,  and  reel  dancing  commenced,  and  en- 
tered into  entlmsiastically.  It  is  said  that  till 
then,  no  dancing  had  taken  place  in  Holyrood 
since  the  days  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie; 
according  to  some  even,  not  since  the  days  of 
the  "braw  gallant"  Charles  II.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  afterwards  went 
to  the  Castle,  and  visited  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  their  wives  and 
families,  by  all  of  whom  they  were  enthusiasti- 
cally received.  A  few  days  after,  the  ser- 
geants gave  a  very  successful  baU  to  their 
friends  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1870,  we  may  mention 
here,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  having  noticed 
that  a  detachment  of  the  regiment,  under, 
Capt.  M.  "W.  Hyslop,  H.M.'s  guard  of  honour 
at  Ballater,  wore  kUts  and  plaids  of  hard 
tartan,  and  that  after  a  march  in  wind  and 
rain  the  men's  knees  were  much  scratched  and 
cut  by  the  sharp  edge  of  this  tartan,  the 
Queen  was  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that 
soft  instead  of  hard  tartan  be  in  future  sup- 
plied to  Highland  regiments.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  the  hard  tartan  in  store  was  used 
up  soft  tartan  kilts  and  plaids  were  issued  to 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the 
93rd;  this  took  place  in  April  1872. 

Another  instance  of  Her  Majesty's  womanly 
disposition,  and  of  her  thoughtfulness  and  care 
for  all  about  her,  we  shall  mention.  During  her 
stay  at  Holyrood  in  August  1872,  a  captain's 
guard  of  the  93rd  Highlanders  was  stationed  at 
the  palace.  Her  Majesty  walked  across  from 
the  palace  to  the  guard-room,  and  satisfied  her- 
self that  the  guard  was  comfortably  housed  and 
properly  taken  care  of,  entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  soldiers  cooking  the  day's  rations. 
On  Monday  May  12,  1873,  the  93rd  left 
Edinburgh  for  Aldershot.  On  the  previous 
Saturday,  the  Lord  Provost  (the  Eight  Hon. 
James  Cowan)  and  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
pubHcly  bade  farewell  in  the  name  of  the 
citizens  to  the  regiment,  the  Lord  Provost 
addressing  officers  and  men  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Council  Chambers,  in  a  few  appropriate 
and  highly  complimentary  words,  to  which 
Col.  Burroughs  made  a  brief  but  feeling  reply. 
The  officers  were  then  invited  to  a  banquet  in 
the  Council  Chambers,  and  the  soldiers  were 
also  liberally  regaled  with  refreshments. 
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On  their  way  to  Granton,  on  the  12th  De- 
cember, to  embark  on  board  the  "  Himalaya," 
the  93rd  marched  through  crowds  of  admiring 
spectators,  and  passed  the  91st  Argyllshire 
Highlanders  on  the  way  to  take  their  place. 

It  reached  Aldershot  on  the  15th,  and  occu- 
pied D,  G,  and  H  lines  of  the  North  Camp. 

Among  the  list  of  recipients  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's favour  on  her  54th  birthday  (1873), 
Col.  Burroughs'  name  appeared  as  nominated 
a  C.B.,  making  the  ninth  officer  of  the  regi- 
ment who  had  been  thus  honourec 


Lieutenant  Colouol  William  Jt'Bean,  V.C. 
FiMn  a  Photograph. 

In  Juiy  and  August  1873,  the  93rd,  cora- 
nianded  by  Colonel  Burroughs,  took  part 
in  the  "Autumn  Manoeuvres "  in  Dartmoor, 
and  received  great  praise  from  the  generals 
under  whom  it  served,  as  weU  as  special  notice 
from  H.RH.  the  Field  Marshal,  Commanding- 
in-Chief,  for  its  smart  appearance  on  parade, 
and  the  excellency  of  its  skirmishing. 

On  August  8th  Lt.-Col.  J.  M.  Brown  retired 
on  full  pay,  after  a  service  of  45  years  in  the 
regiment. 

On   Sept.    28th,    Lt.-General   Sir    H.    W. 


Stisted,     K.C.B.,    was     appointed    honorary 
colonel,  vice  Lt.-General  G.  C.  Hay  deceased. 

On  Oct.  29th,  Col.  Burroughs,  C.B.,  retired 
on  half-pay,  and  was  succeeded  in  command 
by  Lt.-Col.  M'Bean,  V.C,  who  has  well  earned 
the  honourable  position  he  now  fills. 

Lieut. -Col.  M'Bean  commanded  the  93rd 
during  the  manoeuvres  of  1874  at  Aldershot, 
where  it  remained  tUl  the  2nd  of  July,  when  it 
removed  to  Cambridge  Barracks,  Woolwich. 

The  strength  of  the  93rd,  one  of  the  finest 
Highland  regiments,  at  the  present  time  (1875) 
is    31    officers,    and    642    non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men,  including 
the  depot. 

On  the  next  page  wh  give  an  engraving  of 
the  splendid  Centre- Piece  of  plate  belong- 
ing to  the  officer's  mess,  which  was  designed 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  The 
sculpture  on  one  side  is  supposed  to  re- 
bresent  the  shot-riven  wall  of  an  outwork 
at  Sebastopol,  where  an  officer  of  the  93rd 
contemplates  the  dead  body  of  a  Kussian 
i)  soldier  lying  near  a  private  of  the  regiment, 
5  who  reclines  severely  wounded,  the  regi- 
j  iiiiutal  pipe-major,  in  a  commanding  posi- 
=3  tiou  above  the  group,  playing  "the 
gathering."  The  other  side  "(which  we 
engrave)  has  an  exact  reproduction  from  a 
]'hotograph  of  one  of  the  gateway  towers 
of  the  Secunder  Bagh  at  Lucknow,  for  an 
account  of  the  storming  of  which  place  in 
November  1857,  see  pages  790,  791.  An 
officer  and  private  of  the  93rd,  and  a  dead 
Sepoy,  emblematise  that  terrible  Indian 
struggle  and  its  result.  Ornamental  silver 
shields  on  each  side  of  the  ebony  pedestal 
bear  on  one  side  the  badge  of  the  regiment, 
and  on  the  other  the  presentation  inscrip- 
tion, describing  it  as  a  memorial  from  some 

silver  rim  on  the  top  of  the  peJi-stal)  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  reginient  in  tlu-  Crimean 
war  of  185-i,  and  suppression  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  in  1857. 

This  splendid  work  of  art  was  inspected 
bv    Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at   Windsor 
Castle    in    July    1870,    when    she    was 
graciously  pleased  to  express  her  approval 
both  of  the  design  and  workmanship.      It 
cost  the  subscribers  nearly  £500 ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  exactly  reproduces  the  dresses,  &c.,  of  the 
regiment  at  the  period  represented,  time  will  greatly 
enhance  its  present  value.    The  uniform  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  Kussian  soldier  are  of  one  of  the  regiments 
overthrown  by  the  93rd  at  the  Alma,  and  those  of  the 
Sepoy  the  dress  of  one  of  those  rebel  corps  entirely 
aimihilated  in  the  Secunder  Bagh. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  giving,  on  the 
Plate  of  Colonels  of  the  91st,  92nd,  and  93rd 
regiments,  the  portrait  of  Major-General  Wm. 
Wemyss  of  Wemyss,  from  a  painting  by  Kae- 
burn,  at  Wemyss  Castle,  Fife;  and  that  of  Sir 
Henry  W.  Stisted,  K.C.B.,  from  a  photograph. 
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SUCCESSION  LIST  OF  COLONELS  AND  LLEUTENANT-COLONELS  OF  THE 
93rd  SUTHEELAND  HIGHLANDEES. 


Names  and  Titles. 


William  AYemyss  of  Wemyss  

Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  Bart.,  G.C.B, 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  K.C.B 

Sir  John  Cameron,  K.C.B 

Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  K.C.B 

Sir  James  Douglas,  K.C.B 

WUliam  Wemyss - 

Lt.  -General  Edward  Parkinson,  ) 
C.B 


Lt. -General  WUliam  Sutherland, 
Lt.-General  Alex.  Fisher  Mac-  j 

iutosh,  K.H i 

Lt.-General    Charles    Craufurd  ) 

Hay  

Lt. -General  Sir  Henry  WOliam 

Stisted,  K.C.B j 


Ue.'cander  Halket . 
.George  Johnstone.. 

VAiidrew  Creagh 

WUliam  Wemysa.. 

Henry  MiUing 


The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Gordon .. 

Duncan  M'Gregor  

Robert  Spark 

Lorenzo  Rothe 

WiUiam  Bernard  Ainslie,  C.B.. 
Alex.  Sebastian  Leith  Hay 


The  Hon.  Adrian  Hope. 


John  A.  Ewart,  C.B 

Henry  William  Stisted,  C.B 

Robert  Loekhart  Ross 

Frederick  WUliam  TraUl  Bur-  j 
roughs,  C.B 

Erskine  Scott  Francis  G.  Daw- 
son   j 

WlUiam  M'Bean,  T.C 


Aug.  25,  1800 

Feb.  8,  1822 

June  4,  1822 

July  23,  1832 

May  31,  1833 

June  15,  1840 

Mar.  10,  1850 

Dec.  10,  1852 


Jan.  15,  1858 
June  4,  1860 
June  3,  1862 
Aug.  29,  1868 
Sept.  28,  1873 


Date  o(  Retire- 


May  31,  1833 
July  15,  1840 
AprU  10,  1850 
Nov.  30,  1852 


Died. 

Removed  to  51st  Foot. 

Removed  to  9th  Foot. 

Removed  to  38th  Foot. 

Removed  to  42nd  Royal  Highlanders. 

Died  Colonel. 


(  Removed     to     Coldstream     Guards. 
•j    Raised   to   the    Peerage,    Aug.    16, 
(    1858.     Died  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Died  Colonel. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONELS. 


Aug. 

Sept. 
Mar. 

25, 
3, 

29, 
16, 

1800 
1810 
1814 
1S15 

Mar. 

7, 

1822 

Dec. 

26, 

1822 

Mar. 
July 
Feb. 
Oct. 
AprU 

23, 
28, 
21, 
21, 
16, 

1826 

1852 
1853 
1855 

Jan. 

25, 

1856 

April 

Sept. 
Dec. 

16, 
30, 
21, 

1858 
1859 
1860 

Ang. 

10, 

1864 

Nov. 

29. 

1864 

Oct. 

29, 

1873 

May  3 
Mar.  7 

1810 
1822 

Dec.  26 

1822 

Jan.  25, 

1856 

AprU  16, 

1858 

Sept.  30, 

1859 

Oct.  29, 

1873 

To  104th  Foot. 
Removed  to  81st  Foot. 

From  81st  Foot.  Retired  without 
joining  the  regiment. 

Retired  on  Half -pay.  Died  in  com- 
mand of  42ud  in  183.'). 


Retired. 

Retired  on  Half-pay,  Nov.  10,  1856, 
and  in  March  1857  brought  in  from 
Half-pay  as  second  Lt.-Col.  Killed 
in  action,  April  16,  1868. 

Exchanged  to  78th. 

Exchanged  from  78th. 


Retired  on  Half-pay. 


•  We  are  sorry  that  the  dates  are  so  defective ;  but,  after  making  every  exertion  to  obtain  them, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  fill  up  all  the  blanks. 


APPENDIX— THE  BLACK  WATCK 


The  Ashantee  Campaign — Malta. 

We  left  the  Black  Watch  at  Devonport  in  the  be- 
pinniug  of  1873,  with  no  likeKhood  then  of  its  being 
culled  upon  to  engage  in  actaal  service.  On  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  however,  mischief  had  been  brewing 
for  many  years,  and  during  the  course  of  1873  the 
conduct  of  Coffee  Calcallee,  king  of  the  barbarous 
country  of  Ashantee,  had  been  such  that  unless  a 
decisive  blow  were  immediately  struck,  Britain  would 
b«  compelled  to  resign  possession  of  her  territory  in 
that  part  of  the  African  coast ;  and,  as  our  readers  no 
doubt  know,  that  territory  had  been  considerably 
increased  by  the  cession  to  Britain,  in  1872,  of  the 


Dutch  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Thus  in  1878 
the  coast  for  many  miles,  both  east  and  west  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  the  seat  of  government,  was  under  the 
British  jirotection.  The  principal  native  population 
of  the  territory  are  the  Fantees,  who  from  years  of 
oppression  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject 
cowardice,  as  was  but  too  well  shown  in  the  brief 
campaign  against  their  inland  enemy,  the  King  of 
Ashantee.  The  Ashantee  territory  extends  northwards 
from  the  Gold  Coast  to  a  distance  of  about  300  miles, 
its  middle  being  traversed  by  the  River  Prah,  which 
flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  east  to  west, 
but  turns  at  Prah-su  towards  the  south,  and  reaches 
the  sea  at  Chamah,  to  the  west  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
The  capital  of  the  Ashantee  territory  is  Coomassie, 
about  100  miles  directly  north  from  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
and  about  half  that  distance  north  of  the  bend  of  the 
Prah,  at  the  town  of  Prah-su.  The  population  of  Coo- 
massie had  been  very  much  exaggerated.  At  the  Com- 
meuceraent  of  the  campaign  it  was  probably  between 


20,000  and  30,000.  Here  the  despotic  King  of  Ashantee 
lived  in  great  state,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  the  supersti- 
tious and  terribly  cruel  practices  known  as  the  Ashantee 
"Customs."  It  is  hoped  that  the  lesson  which  has 
been  read  him  by  a  handful  of  British  soldiers  wUl 
ultimately  lead  to  the  abolition  of  these  "Customs," 
and  to  a  general  amelioration  of  the  miserable  lot  of 
the  people  in  that  part  of  Africa. 

We  need  not  enter  upon  the  very  complicated  event 
which  led  to  the  British  Government  sending  out  an 
expedition,  under  the  determined,  clear-headed,  and 
accomplished  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  C.B.,  to  let  this 
barbaious  despot  know  the  strength  of  the  British 
arm.  The  measures  hitherto  taken  to  keep  the 
AshriUtess  in  their  place  had  been  so  inadequate,  that 
their  king-s  had  become  intolerably  bold  and  confident, 
and  had  indeed  acquired  an  utter  contempt  of  the 
British  power  as  exhibited  on  the  Gold  Coast.  King 
Coffee  Calcallee  resolved,about  the  end  of  1872,to  strike 
such  a  blow  as  would  utterly  stamp  out  the  Britiish 


rule  on  that  coast.  And  in  January  1873  an  army  of 
60,000  warriors— and  the  Ashantees  though  cruel  are 
brave  and  warlike — was  in  full  march  upon  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  The  whole  force  at  the  disposal  of 
Colonel  Harley,  in  whom  the  administration  was 
vested,  was  about  1000  men,  mainly  West  India 
troops  and  Houssa  police,  with  some  marines.  It 
was  estimated  that  a  contingent  of  about  60,000 
would  be  raised  from  the  friendly  tribes,  but  this 
numbered  figured  only  on  paper.  By  AprU  the  Ashan- 
tees were  within  a  few  miles  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
Things  were  getting  desperate,  when  a  small  force  of 
marines,  under  Lt.-Col.  Festing  arrived  from  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  June.  With  this  and  other 
small  reinforcements,  the  English  managed  to  ktep  the 
barbarians  at  bay  until  the  arrival,  on  October  2nd,  on 
the  Gold  Coast  of  Major-General  Sir  Garnet  J.  Wolseley, 
who  had  been  selected  to  command  a  force  which  was 
being  organised  in  England  to  sweep  back  the  threat- 
ening horde.     He  was  accompanied  only  by  his  staff. 
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and  immediately  on  landing  set  about  cleariug  the 
Aiihantees  out  of  several  towns  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Sir  Garnet's  clear-headedness 
and  admirable  power  of  organisation  soon  inspired  the 
few  troops  at  his  command  with  perfect  confidence  ; 
and  by  the  time  the  force  of  wliieh  the  <2nd  formed 
part  arrived  at  the  Gold  Coast,  even  thing  was  pre- 
jiared  for  an  advaULP  toH  i^K  the  (  ipital  of  the 
Asliantee  kingdom  '\\ 
liminary  work  in  whb  li  1 
the  unfortunate  Lum  I 
olBcers  whose  names  an  u  \  i 
public,  played  a  piomineut  p 
November  the  Ashantee  force  was  m  full  retreat  on 
Coomassie  and  by  the  end  of  Decemlier  General 
Wolseley  with  his  statf  and  some  500  sailors  and 
marines  was  at  Piah-su. 


I  'i\i.T  tne  pre- 
1  i.el  Festing, 
I,  and  other 
tu  the  British 
By   the   end   of 


/ 


Sf^ 


Major-Geueral  Sir  Garnet  J.  Wolseley,  G.C.M.G.. 
From  a  photograph  taken  Oi:l.  22,  1S"J. 

Jleantime  the  sraall  force  which  had  been  organising 
in  England  was  on  its  way  to  the  scene  of  operations. 
The  42ad  was  the  principal  regiment  of  the  line,  as  a 
large  part  of  the  23rd  Welsh  Fusileers  had  to  re- 
embark,  owing  to  the  desertion  of  some  thousands  of 
native  carriers  who  had  been  engaged  to  carry  the 
necessary  baggage  through  the  uuwholesome  country. 
As  we  said  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  history  of  the 
79th,  a  considerable  number  of  volunteers  from  tliat 
regiment  accompanied  the  Black  Watcli,  wliich  left 
Portsmouth  on  the  4th  of  December  1S73,  and  arrived 
off  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  17th,  disembarking  on 
the  3rd  and  4th  of  Januaiy  1874.  Besides  the  23rd, 
42nd,  and  2nd  battalion  Rifle  Brigade,  there  were 
detachments  of  Royal  Artillery,  Royal  Engineers, 
and  Royal  Marines,  which,  with  the  force  already 
oa   the   ground,   formed  the   army   with  which  Sir 


Garnet  Wolseley  was  to  pierce  into  the  very  heart 
of   the    Ashantee   kingdom,    througli    a   country   of 
marshes  and  matted  lorests,  the  growth  of  centuries, 
and  forming  an  almost  impenetrable  ambush  for  the 
ene;ny,  who  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  it.     As 
Lord  Derby  remarked,  this  was  to  lie  "an  engineers' 
and  doctors'  war."     The  engineers  worked  admirably 
in  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  telegraphs,  and 
camps ;  and  it  became  simply  a  question  whether  the 
British  soldiers  would  be  able  to  hold  out  against  the 
pestiferous  climate  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  reach 
Coomassie  and  return  to  the  Gold  Coast  ere  the  hea\^ 
rains  set  in  in  the  early  spring.     Happily  the  energy, 
skill,  and  knowledge  of  General  Wolseley  were  quite 
equal  to  the  emergency ;  and  backed  by  an  able  and 
determined  staff,  and  his  small  force  of  brave  and 
willing  soldiers,   he  accomplished  his  mission  with 
complete  success.      All  possible  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  the  road  to  Frah-su, 
provious   to    the   commencement   of    the 
march  of  the  main  body,  in  order  that  not 
I  moment  of  the  precious  time  might  bo 
lost — the  white  tioips  must  be  back  anl 
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resting  on   Insarfu.     They   encamped  on 

the  niglit  of  the  30th  about  that  plac;,  and 

about  two  miles  north  of  it,  towards  the 

enemy's  main  position  at  Amoaful.     The 

advanced  guard,   under  Colonel  M'Leod. 

was  at  Qiiarman,  within  a  mile  or  two  ol 

the  enemy's  position. 

The  entire  country  hereabout  is  one 
dense  mass  of  brush,  penetrated  by  a  few 
narrow  lanes,  "where  the  ground,  hollowed 
s  so  uneven  and  steep  at  the  sides  as  to  give 
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of  foliage,  may 
wander  for  hours  before  he  finds  that  he  has  mistaken 
his  path.  To  cross  the  country  from  one  narrow 
clearing  to  another,  axes  or  knives  must  be  used  at 
every  step.  There  is  no  looking  over  the  hedge  in  this 
oppressive  and  bewildering  maze.  Such  was  the  battle- 
field of  January  31st.  The  enemy's  army  was  nevei 
seen,  but  its  numbers  are  reported  by  Ashantees  to 
have  been  15,000  or  20,000.  Its  chief  commander  van 
Amanquatia,  the  Ashantee  general.  The  Ashaut<».-i 
were  generally  armed  with  muskets,  firing  slugs ;  but 
some  had  rifles.  As  they  were  entirely  concealed  in 
the  bush,  while  our  countrymen  stood  in  tlie  lane  or  in 
the  newly-cut  spaces,  precision  of  aim  was  no  advan- 
tage to  our  side." 
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The  main  body  of  the  enemy  was  encamped  on  tlie 
hill  rising  towards  the  town  of  Anioaful ;  but  thou- 
sands of  them  also  must  have  been  skulkinc;  in  the 
bush  through  which  the  small  British  force  had  to 
march  before  reaching  the  encampment.  At  early 
dawn  en  the  31st  the  British  force  moved  upon  the 
Tillage  of  Egginassie,  where  the  first  shots  were  fired 
from  an  Ashantee  ambush.  The  force  was  carefully 
arrang-od  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  ground,  with  a  front 
column,  a  left  column,  a  right  column,  and  a  rear 
column,  all  so  disposed  that  when  they  closed  up  they 
would  fr.im  a  square,  the  columns  taking  La  spaces  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  central  line  of  advance,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  attack  on  the  advancing  front  centre. 

The  front  column  was  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  C.B.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  42nd,  under  Major  Baird,  Major  Duncan 
Macpherson,  and  Major  Scott,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  SSrd  Fusileers,  Captain  Rait's 
Artillery,  manned  by  Houssas,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Koyal  Engineers.  The 
left  column  was  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
Colonel  M'Leod  of  the  42nd,  and  the  right 
column  by  Lt.-Col.  Evelyn  Wood,  90th 
Light  Infantry ;  part  of  the  right  column 
consisted  of  miscellaneous  native  African 
levies,  under  Captain  Furze  of  the  42nd. 
The  paths  through  the  jungle  were  cut  for 
each  column  of  troops  by  large  parties  of 
native  labourers. 

Thus  clearing  their  way  through  the 
jungle,  and  often  scarcely  able  to  obtain 
foothold  from  the  slippery  state  of  the 
marshy  ground,  the  force  advanced  against 
the  enemy.  'When  the  front  of  the  small 
force  had  got  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  village  of  Egginassie,  it  was  assailed 
by  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  from  an 
unseen  foe,  very  trying  to  the  nerves  even 
of  an  experienced  and  well -trained  soldier. 
By  this  time  five  companies  of  the  42nd 
were  in  skirmishing  order.  The  slugs  were 
dropping  thick  and  fast ;  had  they  been 
bullets,  scarcely  a  man  of  the  Black  Watch 
would  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  As  it 
was,  there  were  few  of  the  officers  who  did 
not  receive  a  scratch,  and  nearly  100  of 
the  men  were  wounded.  Major  Macpher- 
son was  shot  in  the  leg,  but  limped  on 
with  a  stick,  and  kept  the  command  for 
some  time,  when  he  was  compelled  to  give 
it  up  to  Major  Scott.  It  was  at  this 
critical  moment  that  Capt.  Rait's  gun- 
there  was  no  room  for  two — came  into  action 
at  50  yards  from  the  enemy,  on  the  direct 
line  of  advance.  The  sheUs  fired  at  that 
short  distance,  with  deadly  efi'ect,  soon 
forced  the  enemy  to  clear  the  road.  In  a 
moment,  as  they  gave  way  upon  their  own  left  upon 
the  road,  the  42nd  pushed  them  in  thence  along 
the  whole  line,  and  they  began  to  yield  another  50 
yards  or  more,  and  Rait's  gun  again  came  into  action 
against  the  enemy,  who  had  at  once  taken  up  a  fresh 
position,  as  the  bush  prevented  the  Black  Watch 
from  forming  quickly. 

Again  the  enemy  per  force  gave  way  before  the  .<;hell8 
along  the  road.  Again  the  42nd  took  instant  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  the  enemy  rolled  back.  The  men  were 
now  in  such  high  spirits,  according  to  the  account  of 
one  who  was  present,  that  the  terrors  of  the  bush  were 
no  more.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  saw  that  the  moment 
had  come.  He  ordered  the  pipers  to  play.  Down 
together,  with  a  ringing  cheer,  went  the  splendid  regi- 
ment under  his  orders,  straight  at  the  concealed  foe. 
Away  rolled  every  Ashantee  in  front  of  them :  away 


down  one  hiU  and  up  another,  on  which  stood  the 
village  of  Amoaful  itself.  By  half.]iast  eleven  the 
vilhige  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British  foice.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  after  two  that  the  fighting  was  over, 
as  the  flank  parties,  the  left  as  we  have  said,  commanded 
by  the  Colonel  of  the  42nd,  had  much  more  trouble 
and  numerous  casualties  in  fighting  and  clearing  their 
way  through  th..-  iii.-li.  I'.v  thr  tinir  mentioned,  how- 
ever, the  la.-,t  A-li:.i,trr  li,,,i  -],„„„  his  heels  in  full  re- 
treat. Of  tlir  4-Jiiil  i;t  -MijMr  I'.aiid  was  severely 
wounded,  from  wliirh  lif  ^In-l  at  Sierra  Leone  on  the 
6th  of  March.  Major  ilacjiherson,  Captains  Ci-eagh 
and  Whitehead,  Lts.  Berwick,  Stevenson,  Cumberland, 
and  Mowbray,  and  104  men  wounded. 

On  Feb.  1st,  the  day  after  this  signal  victory,  the 
adjacent  village  of  Becqueh  was  captured  and  destroyed 
by  Col.  M'Leod,  with  the  naval  brigade  and  several 


Sir  John  M'Leod,  K.C.B. 
From  a  photograph. 

detachments,  supported  by  portions  of  the  42nd  and 
23rd.  On  the  2nd,  the  army  was  at  Agemanu,  six 
miles  beyond  Amoaful,  every  inch  of  the  ground  be- 
tween the  two  places  being  disputed  by  the  enemy. 
On  this  day  Lt.  Wauchope  of  the  42nd  was  slightly 
wounded.  On  the  3rd,  Sir  Garnet  moved  by  the 
westerly  road,  branching  off  to  the  left  from  Agemanu, 
through  Adwabin  and  Detchiasa  to  the  river  Dah 
or  Ordah,  the  enemy  again  opposing  the  advance  and 
hanging  round  the  flanks  of  the  force.  King  Ooffes 
Calcallee  had  tried  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  British 
by  oflering  to  pay  an  indemnity,  but  in  vain,  as  no 
reliance  whatever  could  be  put  in  any  of  his  promises ; 
the  King  therefore  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  river.  The  battle  of  Ordah-su,  as  it  is  called,  war 
fought  on  Feb.  4th,  and  lasted  seven  hours.  When  the 
troops  reached  the  Dah  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  it 
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was  a  tremendous  downpour  of  rain,  and  it  was  not  till 
next  morning  that  the  engineers  managed  to  complete 
their  bridge  over  the  river.  By  this  bridge,  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  the  advanced  guard,  the  rifle 
brigade  and  some  native  troops  under  Colonel  M'Leod, 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  soon  found  itself  fiercelyengaged 
with  very  large  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  had  crowded 
into  the  villages  on  each  side  of  the  road,  from  which 
it  was  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  dislodge  them. 
The  first  shots  were  fired  about  7  a.m.,  and  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  in  his  official  despatch,  dated  Coomassie,  Feb. 
5th,  thus  describes  the  rest : — 

"  The  advanced  guard,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
M'Leod,  42nd  Highlanders,  was  brought  to  a  stand  still 
shortly  after  the  advance  began ;  and  a  general  action 
soon  developed  itself,  lasting  for  more  than  six  hours. 
Tlie  enemy  did  not,  however,  fight  with  the  same 
courage  as  at  Amoaful,  for  although  their  resistance 
was  most  determined,  their  fire  was  wild,  and  they  did 
not  generally  attack  us  at  such  close  quarters  as  in  the 
former  action. 

"  The  village  of  Ordahsu  having  been  carried  by  the 
rifle  brigade  at  nine  o'clock,  I  massed  all  my  force 
there,  having  previously  passed  all  the  reserve  ammu- 
nition, field  hospitals,  and  supplies  through  the  troops, 
who  held  the  road  between  the  river  and  the  village, 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  The  enemy  then  attacked 
the  village  with  large  numbers  from  all  sides,  and  for 
some  hours  we  could  make  no  progress,  but  steadily 
held  our  ground.  The  42nd  Highlanders  being  then 
sent  to  the  front,  advanced  with  pipes  playing,  and 
carried  the  enemy's  position  to  the  north  of  the  village 
in  the  most  gallant  style;  Captain  Rait's  artillery 
doing  most  effective  service  in  covering  the  attack, 
which  was  led  by  Col.  M'Leod. 

'  'After  some  further  fighting  on  the  front  line,  a  panic 
seems  to  have  seized  the  enemy,  who  fled  along  the 
road  to  Coomassie  in  complete  rout.  Although  the 
columns  they  had  detailed  to  assault  our  flanks  and 
rear  continued  for  some  time  afterwards  to  make  par- 
tial attacks  upon  the  village,  we  followed  close  upon 
the  enemy's  heels  into  Coomassie.  The  town  was  still 
occupied  by  large  numbers  of  armed  men,  who  did  not 
attempt  to  resist.  The  King  had  fled  no  one  knew 
whither.  Our  troops  had  undergone  a  most  fatiguing 
day's  work,  no  water  fit  for  drinking  having  been  ob- 
tained during  the  action  or  the  subsequent  advance, 
and  the  previous  night's  rest  having  been  broken  by 
a  tornado,  which  drenched  our  bivouac.  It  was 
nearly  six  o'clock  when  the  troops  formed  up  in  the 
main  street  of  Coomassie,  and  gave  three  cheers  for 
the  Queen." 

The  42nd  was  the  first  to  enter  the  capital,  the 
pipers  playing  at  its  head,  about  half -past  four  in  the 
afternoon ;  by  half-past  seven  the  whole  force  was 
inside  Coomassie,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Ashan- 
tees  was  complete,  the  king  himself  having  fled. 

Mr  H.  M.  Stanley,  the  well-known  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  in  describing  the  advance 
on  Coomassie,  wrote  as  follows  of  the  bravery  of  the 
Black  Watch  ;— 

"  The  conduct  of  the  42nd  Highlanders  on  many 
fields  has  been  considerably  belauded,  but  mere  lauda- 
tion is  not  enough  for  the  gallantry  which  has  dis- 
tinguished this  regiment  when  in  action.  Its  bearing 
has  been  beyond  praise  as  a  model  regiment,  exceed- 
ingly disciplined,  and  individually  nothing  could 
surpass  the  standing  and  gallantry  which  distinguished 
each  member  of  the  42nd  or  the  Black  "Watch.  They 
proceeded  along  the  well  ambushed  road  as  if  on 
parade,  by  twos.  '  The  Forty-second  will  fire  by 
companies,  front  rank  to  the  right,  rear  rank  to  the 
left,'  shouted  Col.  Macleod.  '  A  company,  front  rank 
fire !  rear  rank  fire  ! '  and  so  on,  and  thus  vomiting 
out  twoscore  of  bullets  to  the  right  and  twoscore  to 


the  left,  the  companies  volleyed  and  thundered  as 
they  marched  past  the  ambuscades,  the  bagpipes  play- 
ing, the  cheers  rising  from  the  throats  of  the  lusty 
Scots  untU  the  forest  rang  again  with  discordant 
medley  of  musketry,  bagpipe  music,  and  vocal 
sounds.  It  was  the  audacious  spirit  and  true  mili- 
tary bearing  on  the  part  of  the  Highlanders,  as  they 
moved  down  the  road  toward  Coomassie,  which  chal- 
lenged admiration  this  day.  Very  many  were  borne 
back  frightfully  disfigured  and  seriously  wounded,  but 
the  regiment  never  halted  nor  wavered ;  on  it  went, 
until  the  Ashantees,  perceiving  it  useless  to  fight 
against  men  who  would  advance  heedless  of  ambus- 
cades, rose  from  their  coverts,  and  fled  panic-stricken 
towards  Coomassie,  being  perforated  by  balls  when- 
ever they  showed  themselves  to  the  hawk-eyed  Scots. 
Indeed,  I  only  wish  I  had  enough  time  given  me  to 
frame  in  fit  words  the  unqualified  admiration  which 
the  conduct  of  the  42nd  kindled  in  all  who  saw  or 
heard  of  it.  One  man  exhibited  himself  eminently 
brave  among  brave  men.  His  name  was  Thomas 
Adams.  It  is  said  that  he  led  the  way  to  Coomassie, 
and  kept  himself  about  ten  yards  ahead  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  target  for  many  hundred  guns ;  but  that^ 
despite  the  annoying  noise  of  iron  and  leaden  slugs, 
the  man  bounded  on  the  road  like  a  well-trained 
hound  on  a  hot  scent.  This  example,  together  with 
the  cool,  calm  commands  of  Col.  Macleod,  had  a  mar- 
vellous effect  upon  the  Highland  battalion." 

In  the  action  on  the  4th,  Capt.  Moore  and  Lts. 
Grogan  and  Wauchope  of  the  42nd  were  wounded,  the 
latter  severely  this  time ;  14  men  were  also  wounded. 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  about  a  month,  by  the  deci- 
sion and  energy  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and 
the  wUUngness  of  his  officers  and  troops,  was  the  great 
object  of  the  campaign  accomplished  in  the  most 
masterly  manner,  and  the  Ashantees  humbled  as  they 
had  never  been  before,  and  taught  a  lesson  they  are 
not  likely  soon  to  forget.  As  during  the  5th  there 
seemed  no  hope  of  the  treacherous  king  coming  to 
terms,  and  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  troops  that  the  return  march  should  be 
immediately  commenced.  Sir  Garnet  resolved  to  de- 
stroy Coomassie,  and  set  out  at  once.  Having,  there- 
fore sent  off  all  the  wounded,  he  issued  orders  for  an 
advance  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  Early  on  that 
morning    the    homeward     movements    commenced, 


had  been  set  on  fire  in  every  quarter,  and  the  mines 
which  had  been  placed  under  the  palace  fired.  A 
tornado  had  raged  during  the  previous  night,  but  the 
destruction  of  the  town  by  fire  was  complete. 

Thus  the  campaign  was  virtually  at  an  end,  and 
Gen.  Wolseley  made  all  possible  haste  to  bring  his 
little  army  back  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  swollen  state  of  the  rivers,  he  accom- 
plished by  February  19th.  While  on  his  way  back  Gen. 
Wolseley  received  the  unqualified  submission  of  the 
humbled  king.  No  tims  was  lost  in  getting  the  troops 
out  of  the  influence  of  the  deadly  climate.  Without 
delay,  therefore,  the  embarkation  took  place.  The 
42nd  embarked  in  the  "Nebraska"  on  the  23rd,  and 
sailed  on  the  27th  in  the  "  Sarmatian,"  the  steamer 
which  brought  them  from  England.  It  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  on  March  23rd,  where  it  was  received  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm.  All  had  suffered  more  or 
less  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  but  what  with 
good  constitutions  and  care,  the  42nd  in  course  of 
time  regained  its  "wonted  health  and  strength." 
Previous  to  its  embarkation  for  Ashantee  the  42nd, 
like  the  other  regiments,  was  provided  with  suits  of 
dark  grey  (retaining  in  the  head  dress  their  red 
feather),  as  being  much  more  appropriate  for  the  work 
to  be  done  than  the  usual  regimental  costume.     The 
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meu's  kits  were,  however,  on  board  the  "  Sarmatian, 
and  the  national  garb  was  therefore  donned  before 
landing,  so  that  the  regiment  came  ashore  in  all  the 
glo  y  of  its  national  garb. 

Among  the  officers  specially  mentioned  by  Sir  Gar- 
net WoLseley  for  having  performed  prominent  services 
during  the  campaign  were  Col.  Macleod,  C.  B. ,  who  was 
afterwards  made  a  K.C.B.;  Majors  llacpherson  and 
Scott ;  Capts.  Faf qiiharson,  V.G. ,  Furze,  and  Kidston  ; 
and  Lt.  Wauchope.  The  special  thanks  of  Parliament 
were  awarded  to  the  troops,  and  honours  were  showered 
upon  the  Commander  by  the  Queen  and  country. 
Majors  Macpherson  and  Scott  were  made  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  and  C.  B's.,  and  had  the  brevet  of  Ueutenant- 
colonel  conferred  on  them.  Captains  Bayly,  Farquliar- 
son,  V.C,  and  Furze,  were  made  Bt. -Majors.  The 
Victoria  Cross  was  conferred  on  Sergt.  Samuel  M'Gaw. 
The  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  selected  to 
have  medals  "  for  distinguished  conduct  in  the  field  " 
at  the  hand  of  the  Sovereign — and  had  them  presented 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle  on  the 
16th  of  May  1874,  in  presence  of  Colonel  Sjr  John 
•  M'Lcod,  K.C.B.,  commanding  the  regiment,  were — 
Wm.  Street,  sergt.  -instructor  of  musketry ;  sergt. 
Henry  Barton  ;  iirivates  John  White,  George  Ritchie, 
George  Cameron,  and  William  Bell ;  piper  James 
Wetherspoou  ;  privates  Heiiry  Jones,  Wm.  Nichol, 
and  Thomas  Adams.  Also,  Sergeant-Major  Barclay 
was  awarded  the  medal  for  "meritorious  services" 
for  distinguished  conduct  during  the  campaign. 

Besides  these  special  honours  Ashantee  War  medals 
were,  by  order  of  Her  Majesty,  bestowed  on  the  regi- 
ment. 

It  remained  at  Portsmouth  until  Nov.  15th,  when 
it  embarked  for  Malta  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Sir  John  Macleod,  K.C.B.  Its  strength  on  embarka- 
tion was  26  officers,  43  sergeants,  21  drummers  and 
pipers,  and  630  rank  and  file.  It  arrived  at  Malta, 
after  calling  at  Queenstown,  on  the  27th,,  and,  after 
being  a  few  days  under  canvas,  went  into  Isola  bar- 
racks, &c.,  the  same  that  was  occupied  by  the  regi- 
ment in  1832,  and  again  in  1844. 

The  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  Ashantee 
medals  was  not  completed  until  1875,  when  the  follow- 
ing regimental  order  was  issued  : — 

Malta,  2Uh  May  1875. 
Sir  John  M'Leod  believes  the  Ashantee  War  medals 
now  received  in  full  and  issued  to  the  regiment,  will 
be  worn  with  satisfaction  by  the  men.  He  thinks, 
though  the  expedition  for  which  it  is  granted  was  only 
a  little  war,  that  the  medal  may  take  its  place,  not 
unworthily,  beside  the  other  decorations  on  the  breast. 
Though  little,  the  war  had  a  magnitude  and  audacity 
about  it  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  civilised  world, 
and  to  exhibit  in  a  marked  degree  those  same  qualities 
latent  in  you  which  sustained  the  corps  of  old  in  the 
Savannah,  in  Flanders,  and  in  other  unhealthy  places, 
where,  be  it  remembered,  they  were  not  cared  for  as 
you  were  on  the  Gold  Coast  by  a  beneficent  Govern- 
ment. Men  who  can  act  as  you  acted — and  the  Bush 
has  terrors  of  its  own — altogether  as  though  the  honour 
of  the  regiment  was  committed  to  each  individual 
member  of  it,  have  given  evidence  of  a  standard  of 
character  blending  a  perfect  obedience  with  a  just  self- 
reliance.  There  is  no  page  in  your  regiment's'  annals 
brighter  than  that  which  tells  of  your  encounter  with 
yo'jr  savage  foe  in  the  murky  bottoms  at  Amoaful ;  of 
the  valour  and  discipline  wliich  carried  you  into  the 
g.nping  chasm  of  the  forest  at  Ordah-su  ;  through  the 


fetid  Soubang  swamp,  headed  by  Colour -Sergeant 
Barton,  who,  though  wounded  at  Amoaful,  continued 
working  hard,  hardly  missing  a  shot,  never  haltinf; 
untU  you  had  set  your  foot  in  the  market-place  of 
Coomassie.  And  on  this  day  it  is  fitting  to  remember 
the  distinguished  conduct  of  Privates  Alexander  Hodge 
and  John  Arthur  carrying  Major  Baird,  more  desper- 
ately wounded  than  themselves,  to  a  place  of  safety  ; 
and  the  noble  heroism  of  Private  W.  Thompson,  one 
of  the  party,  sacrificing  himself  rather  than  see  his 
captain  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  how  Sergeant 
M'Gaw  won  the  Victoria  Cross ;  the  sustained  gallantry 
throughout  of  Privates  Thomas  Adams  and  Georgo 
Ritchie  ;  the  cheerful  disregard  of  personal  danger  of 
Sergeant-Instructor  of  Musketry  Street,  though  badly 
wounded  in  the  thigh ;  of  Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Patterson  running  the  gauntlet  of  fire  upon  the  road 
for  a  hammock  to  carry  the  dangerously  wounded 
Sergeant-Major  to  the  rear,  assisted  by  the  Paymaster- 
Sergeant  Bateman  ;  of  Pioneer-Sergeant  Gairns'  look 
of  scorn  when,  disabled  in  the  right  arm,  he  was 
advised  to  fall  to  the  rear!  How  was  the  flame  of 
battle  to  be  fed  if  he  were  at  the  rear  and  not  there 
to  serve  out  the  ammimition  ?  How  Sergeant  Butters, 
shot  through  the  leg  at  Amoaful,  marched  with  his 
company  till  .again  struck  down  in  the  gloomy  Pass  of 
Ordah-su  ;  of  Sergeant  Graham  Gillies,  and  Privates 
Jones  and  John  Grant  of  B  Company,  and  Private 
W.  Nichol,  always  to  the  fro^t ;  how  wounded  Piper 
Wetherspoon,  taking  the  ritie  and  place  of  dead 
Corporal  Samuel,  fought  tUl  overpowered  with  wounds ; 
of  Sergeant  Milne  and  Private  Hector  White,  and 
gallant  Privates  W.  Bell,  Imray,  and  M'Phail  fighting 
with  remarkable  bravery.  But  the  space  I  would 
allow  myself  is  more  than  filled  ;  and  I  have  before  me 
Sergeant  John  Simpson,  Colour-Sergeant  Farquharson, 
Privates  CiiMerwood,  W.  Armstrong,  J.  Miller,  Peter 
Jetlrey,  Colour-Sergeant  Cooper,  and  Piper  Honeyman, 
"tangled  in  the  bush,"  and  lost  to  his  company; 
Surgeon-Major  Clutterbuck,  your  old  doctor,  using 
few  hammocks,  how  he  marched  all  the  way,  his  own 
recipe  for  surmounting  all  difficulties,  defended  suc- 
cessfully his  helpless  wounded  on  the  road  side,  with 
his  revolver;  and  Hospital  Orderly  M'Cudden — the 
hammock  men  hesitating  to  follow  the  regiment  into 
the  dread  Pass  of  Ordah-su — encouragingly  he  threw 
aside  his  sword  and  revolver,  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  led  thus  into  Coomassie ;  and  Quartermaster 
Forbes — unsurpassed — how,  in  the  hottest  of  the  fray, 
you  had  your  ammunition  always  handy ;  your  ration 
— sometimes  more — ready.  The  first  to  swim  tho 
Ordah  on  your  return,  few  will  forget  the  hot  tea  he 
welcomed  you  with  to  your  bivouac  on  that  wet  dreary 
night.  Private  Johnston,  the  last  to  pass  over,  how 
he  lost  his  clothes  in  the  dark,  and  was  sandwiched  by 
the  doctor  between  two  hammocks,  faring  not  so  badly; 
and  others  uumentioued,  generous  men,  and  remem- 
bered. Scattered  as  you  are  at  present  over  Cottonera, 
\  regret  I  have  been  unable  witii  my  own  hand,  and 
the  fever  on  me,  to  give  to  each  of  you  his  well-earned 
medal.  But  I  address  you,  on  this  the  Queen's  birth- 
day, that  you  may  be  sure  your  good  conduct  is  not 
forgotten.  Wear  the  medal,  with  its  ribbon  yellow 
and  black,  significant  colours  to  you.  If  any  man  ever 
makes  away  with  it  for  unworthy  ends,  it  will  be  a 
double  disgrace  to  him. 

The  regiment  was  still  quartered  at  Isola  when 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  melancholy  death  of 
Brevet-Major  Farquharson,  V.C,  on  Sept.  12th,  1875. 
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lit?rcrouibj-.  Sir  lUlj-li.  his  portrait,  li.  37i! ; 
Major-Gen'^ral,  at  Tioonderoffa,  338; 
bis  expedition  against  the  West  Indies, 
3G2;    Egypt,  366 ;  his  fatal  wound.  372. 

"Abercrombie  Robinson,"  The,  its  Toyage 
with  the  9l3t,  ii.  7J2. 

Aberdeen,  Montrose's  march  upon  it,  169; 
Covenanters  espellod  from.  172;  Farqu- 
harson's  "  Hieland  Men"  at,  174;  Cove- 


;  Cove- 


ting ofHcera  killed  at,  246. 

re  Highland  Ileginient, 


■  Old 


Anson,  Hon.  Mrs  George,  she  presents  r 
colours  to  the  74th  Highlanders,  ii.  61 

Antonine,  Wall  of,  map  and  profile  of 
10:  stone  from.  11. 

Antwerp,  allied  commanders'  object  aga: 


Bagpipe,  histoTj  of.  In  Higldando,  U.  109. 

Bagpipe-playing  in  the  Highlands,  L  312. 

Baird,  Major-Gencj-al,  his  portrait,  ii.  482 
commands  against  Hyder  Ali,  481 ;  a 
the  assault  on  Seringapatam,  570  ;  coin 
mands  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  778. 


.  418. 


,  785. 


ISll), 


Aberde 

81st,  ii.  565. 
Aberdour.  in  Aberdeenshire,  L  39 

Aboukir  taken  by  the  British   iL  367 

Aboyne,  the  Wscount'a  force,  i.  161  ;  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  of  Highlands,  173; 
lindinginAberdeen,  173;  proclamation  to 
Covenanters,  1 73 ;  his  escape  from  CarUsle, 
208 ;  Montrose  deserted  by  him,  229 ;  in- 
tei-view  with  Montrose,  234;  escape,  254. 

AchnacaiT>%  the  seat  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
engraving  of  it.  i.  709. 

A  fin  ("to  the  end"),  the  motto  of  the 
Ogilvy,  ii  319. 

Agricola  in  Biitain,  L  3;  hi.s  invasion  of 
Scotland,  6;  his  voyage  and  death,  9. 

Agriculture  in  tlie  Highlands,  ii.  9. 

Ahmednuggur,  this  fortress  attacked  and 
taken,  ii.  .')75;  taken  (1803),  627;  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Stewart  Mackenzie's  memorial 
Blab  to  the  78th  in  the  Pettah  waU,  628. 

Ahwaz,  captured  (Apr.  1,  1857),  ii.  665,  666. 

Aire,  The,  the  fight  here  in  1814,  ii.  729. 

Alba  or  Scotland,  i.  34. 

Alba  de  Tonnes,  the  allies'  retreat  from, 


.  651 
Arapiles,    Los,    near   Salamanca,    ii.    583 ; 

Pakeiiham's  obstinate  fight  here.  3S3. 
Ard  Choille   ("the  wooded   hill"),    mntto 

and  slogan  of  the  Macgregors,  ii.  243. 
.Vrdoch    Moor.   i.  7 ;  battle   of,  8 ;    view  of 

Roman  Camp  at,  15. 
Ardvraick    Castls,     Montrose    imprisoned 

here,  i.  268;  view  of.  269. 
Argaura,  battle  of  (1803),  ii.  633. 
ArgyU.  i.  34;  settlement  of  Scots  from  Iro 
proper  orthography 


the  I 


tie  of,  760, 


Alban  or  Scotland,  i.  26;  note,  34. 
Albania  or  Scotland  (note),  i.  34,  50. 
Albany,  Count  of,  this  title  is  assumed  1 

Prince  Charles,  i.  758. 
Albany,    Duke   of.  i.  69 ;  Regent,  71 ;    1 

victoiy  at  Harlaw,  iL  140. 
Albany's  Highlanders,  see  72nd. 
Albinn  or  Britain,  L  17. 
Alexander  III.,  his  coronation  at  Scom-, 

61 ;   his  portrait.  62. 
Alexander  of  the  Isles,  Inverness  destroy 

by,  i.  73  ;  he  surrenders  to  James  I.,  ' 
Allahabad,    the   7Sth  proceed    thither, 

667;  Havelock's   march   against  the 

surgents,  667  ;  the  79th  here  (lKi;7),  7 
Alma,  the  battle  of  tbe,  42nd,  iL  410;  t 


(note),  ii.  177. 
Argyll.  CampbeU,  the 
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ArgyU 


id  to  Edinburgh.  iL  141. 

Balmerino,  his  letter  to  the  Chevalier  de 
St  George,  i.  726 ;  his  execution,  727 

Bahnoral,  Highland  residence  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, steel  engraving  of,  L  775. 

Balnagowan,  Ross  of,  and  Pitcalnlc,  their 
claims  to  the  chiefship,  ii.  237. 

Bangalore,  the  storming  in  1791,  IL  527 

liannockhum,  battle  of,  i.  63. 

Prince  Charles  passes 


light 


,  016. 


79th, 


•  93rd,  785 


,  711;— Medals, 


position 

their 
Almares,  Lord  Hill   caiTies,  ii.  381;  the 

92nd  here  (1812).  760. 
Alpine,  Siol,  several  clans,  ii.  242. 
Alum    Bagh,  The.  the   sick   and  wounded 

guarded  here.  ii.  676. 
Am  Freiceadan Dubh  ("the  Black  Watch"), 

the  Gaelic  name  of  the  42nd,  U.  324. 
.  804. 


Anglo-Norman   jurisdiction,  I.  59 
Anglo-Saxon  colonisation  of  Scotland,  i  56 
"Another  for  Hector,'   origin  of  the  say 


the  5th  Earl,  ii.  179. 
bake  of,  portrait,  L  472. 
th  Eari  of,  his  portrait,  i.  338; 
at  Glenlivet,    109;    the   Stli 
Earl  and  1st  Marquis,  his  portrait,  178; 
defeated  at  Tippennuir,  184 ;    at  Aber- 
deen,   188;    atFyvie,  192;    his  conduct 
towards  Montrose,  271 ;  declines  to  serve 
in  the  Scots  army  in  England,  289 ;  de- 
claration of  the  9th  Earl  against  Govern- 
ment.    See  Campbell,  Clan. 
Argyll,  1st  Marquis  of,  anested,  i.  332. 
ArgyU  Highlanders,  or  Old  74th  Highland 

Regiment,  their  history,  ii.  519. 
Argyllshire  Highlanders,  the  91st  Princess 

Louise's  Regiment,  see  Ninety-first. 
Argyll's  Stone  (note),  i.  339. 
Arinez,  the  action  here  in  1813,  ii.  586. 
Arkaig,  Loch,  view  of,  i.  709. 
Armour,  ancient  Caledonians',  L  5. 
Army  sub-districts  of  Highland  Regiments, 

see  Brigade  Centre. 
Arriverfete,  the  battle  here  (1814),  ii.  762. 
Arroyo  de  MoUnos,  the  battle  here,  ii.  496. 
Ashantee  Campaign  (1874),  map,  iL  803. 
Ashantee   War,  volunteers  from  the  79th 

share  in  its  dangers,  ii.  721. 
Assaye,  battle  and  plan  of,  iL  574,  631, 
Athole,  2ndDukeof,  with  President  Forbes 
at  Blair  Castle,  i.  323  ;  the  4th  Duke  raises 
a  regiment  in  1778,  ii.  522 ;  note  from  the 
7th  Duke  on  the  death  of  Dundee.  376 ; 
his  accepting  the  care  of  the  monument 
to  the  fallen  of  the  42nd,  ii.  435. 
Athole  Highlanders  at  Culloden.  L  663. 
Athole  Highlanders,  see  77th  Regt.,  Old. 
Athole,  Marquis  of,  created  duke,  i.  410. 
Athole.  Stewarts  of,  their  descent,  ii.  300. 
Attainted  estates,  i.  478. 
Audaces  juvo  ("I    favour  the  brave"), 

scroll  motto  of  the  Buchanans,  ii.  281. 
Audentes  Fortuna  juvat  ("fortune  aids  the 

daring),  Mackinnon's  motto,  Ac,  i 
Augustus,  Fort,  \iew  of,  i.  485. 


Hards'  infiueme  on  the  Highlanders,  L  315. 
Bareilly.  its  final  reduction,  ii.  686. 
Bayonne— the  battle  in  1813,  iL  729;   last 

action  of  the  Peninsular  war.  ii,  763. 
Bede.  the  Venerable,  L  20,  22;  dialect,  24. 
Belhaven.  "  the  fiery  Lord,"  i.  4U. 
Ben,  beann,  ban,  bean,   bain,  bane, — liter 

ally   *' white,    beautiful;"  applied  to  a 

mountain,  it  refers  to  the  snow-cap,  iL  216. 
Bengal  army— the  mutiny,  ii.  666. 
Beresford,  Major-General,  at  Buenos-Ayies, 

Ii.  488;  at  the  siege  of  Badajoe,  496;  his 

brigade  in  1808,  727. 


Berridale,  Lord,  proseca*ion  of,  L  126  ;  im- 
prisoned, 137-8;  and  his  creditors,  H5, 
his  wounds  at  riiarlestown,  iL  f)!. 

Bithoor.  its  evacnaiion  before  Hope-Grant, 

i-reck  of  the,  ii.  604 
Bi  'se  mac  an  t'slaurie  ("  Be  thou  son  of 

the  crook"),  the  scroll    motto    of    the 

Maclaurins,  ii.  279. 
Bishops,  Scottish,  Anti-Popery  mandates  to 

their  clergy  (1745),  L  382 ;  reCogniae  the 

Hanoverian  Government,  769. 
"  Black  Camp,"  before  Inverary,  i  434. 
Blackmail  in  the  Highlands,  i.  321 ;  levying 

of  it,  483  ;  cessation  of  its  pajmient  4t*8 ; 

"  Black  Watch,"  the,  see  Forty-Secon(i 
lioyal  Highlanders,  u.  324. 

Blair-Athole,  Prince  Charies  liere,  i.  635. 

Blair  Castle  abandoned  by  the  Duke  of 
Athole,  and  seized  by  the  Marquis  of 
Tullibardine,  L  534;  the  family  resi- 
dence of  the  Dukes  of  Athole,  with  en- 
gravings of  as  it  stood  in  1745-6  before 
being  dismantled,  643;  and  as  restored 
in  1872,  ii.  312. 

Blantyre,  Lord,  deputed  to  London,  (Jueen 
Elizabeth  refuses  to  see  him,  i.  409;  his 
experience  of  Highlanders,  ii.  380. 

Blauw-Berg,  the  battle  in  1806.  ii,  778. 

"  Bloody  Preacher,"  the,  David  Dickson,  I 
238 ;  John  Nave  or  Neaves,  ii.  252. 

Bog  of  Gight,  Eari  of  Murray  here,  i.  156; 
the  castle  taken  by  Leslie,  251;  thesit« 
of  Gordon  Castle,  u.  318. 
,  Ac,,  ii.  278.  Bondage,    Manerial,     predial    service    in 

Harris.  iL  35. 

Badajoz.  its  siege  and  capture,  ii.  581  I  Bones,  Highland  superstitions  about,  i.  309. 

B&gh,   "garden,"  of  frequent   occurrence    Bonnet  gained,"  "  The,  its  history,  ii.  417. 

in  Indian  names,  H  530  | "  Bonnie  Dundee,"  song  uf  (note),  1.  350l 
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'  Bonnie  Honse  o'  Airly,"  the,  destroyed  by. 

Cameron,  Donald    (Lochiel),  "The  Gentle 

Cawnpore.  more  correctly  Cawnpoor. 

the  Earl  of  Argyll,  i.  178 

Chief,"  see  Lochiel. 

■^awnpoor,  siege  and  second   massacre  of, 

Book  of  Deer,  the,  (note),  i.  22,  38. 

Cameron,  Dr  Arch.,  portrait,  i.  718;  execu- 

a 667;  view  of  Suttee  Chowra  GhSt,  the 

Borlum,  Old  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  Laird 

tion  at  Tyburn— reluctance  of   George 

scene  of  second  massacre,  668;  the  third 

of,  1.  437;  ordered  by  Mar  to  the  Bor- 

IL to  sign  his  death  warrant,  756. 

massacre,  669 ;  view  of  mausoleum  over 

ders,  445 

Cameron  Highlanders.  "  the  79th  Queen's 

Boyd,  Lord,  incident  at  Culloden,  i.  667. 

Own,"  see  7tlth  Regiment. 

scription,  669 ;  plan  to  Ulustrate  the  action 

Boyne,  King  Ja.nes's  defeat  at  the,  i.  393. 

Cameron,  John  Dhu,  Sergeant  Mbr,  i.  325. 

near  Cawnpoor.  16th  July  1857,  669. 

Brahan  Castle,  the  Highlanders  lay  down 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewen,  of  Lochiel  (•r  "Ewan 

Ciw,    Lewis,    assumed    iiame    of    Prince 

their  arms  here,  i.  486. 

Dhu"),  his  character  and  achievements. 

'    iMilr.    Mil    M,',.-l.    i,   700. 

Brandywine  Creek— the  battle,  ii.  353. 

i.  296,  297— ii.  220-222;   with  hlssecon.l 

1     ,    ^    :   ::  :,      il    Mini  thcUneage,"U. 117. 

Breadalbane  Campbells,  their  motto,  his- 

son at   KiUiecrankie,  i.  371 ;   his  foslir 

1  .    •                  M  ,  .     ,     ,   i    .-.1. 

tory,  arms,  Ac,  ii.  186;   first  earl,  187. 

brother    at    KiUiecrankie    (note),   377; 

1  .   i:.,  1.  1,-  ■■■   ■  ,1  •  .,nis,  1,  3l'1. 

Breadalbane,  his  portrait,  i.394;  his  policy 

Byron's  mention  of  him.  ii.  706 

Li-ii.c  Luul  icwi-.u  u-.unvs,  L  72,  299. 

for  the  winning  side,  395;    imprisoned 

Cameronian  Volunteers,  the  first  designa- 

Celtic MSS.,  their  ardiives,  ii.  67. 

for  high  treason,  L  402; 

tion  of  the  79th,  ii.  697. 

Ceylon,  Stuart's  expcditinn,  ii.  531 

Bridge  of  Dee  (note),  i.  86;  battle  of  the. 

"  Cameronians,"  origin  of  the  name,  tno 

Chariot,  ancient  British  war  chariot,  l.  6. 

175;  skii-mish  at,  202. 

test,    i.  335;   become  partisans  of   the 

Ch.wles  Land  the  Covenanters,  i.  175;  and 

Brigade  Centres,  or  "Army  Sub-districts  " 

Stuarts,  their  warlike  movements,  i.  414. 

the   Marquis  of   Huntly  and  people  of 

of  the   Highland  regiments— the  42nd 

Caraerons,  their  conduct  before  the  battle 

Scotland,  251;  prisoner  at  Newport,  259; 

and  79th  is  Perth;  the  71st  and  78th  is 

of  Prestonpans,  i.  555,  662. 

his  reverses  in  England— taken  prisoner. 

Fort  George  ;  the  72nd  and  9Ist  is  Stir- 

CampbeU-its  etymology,  ii.  17.5. 

247;  wiites  to  Montrose,  248. 

Ung;  the  74th  is   HamUton ;   and  the 

Campbell,  Clan,  ArgyU  Branch,  aims,  crest. 

Charies  IL,  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  i.  331. 

92nd  and  93rd  is  Aberdeen. 

and  motto,  ii.  175;  its  prominent    men, 

Charies  Edward,  Prince,   his  portrait  en- 

Brooklyn, battle  of  (1776),  iL  349,  467 

177-185. 

graved  on  steel,  from  a  miniature  given 

Bruce,  Robert,  i.  63, 

Campbell,  aan,  Breadalbane  Branch,  anns, 

to  Lochiel,    frontispiece   to   vol  L— his 

crest,  and  motto— its  prominent  men. 

portrait  in  old  age,  taken  at  Florence 

ii.  186-189. 

in  1776,  i.   768;  portraits  of  the  Prince 

Buchanan,  George,  on  Highland  dress  and 

Campbell,  Clan,  Offshoots,  ii.  189-190. 

and  his  wife    Louisa,  ii.  753;    his    pa- 

armour, L  327. 

Campbell,  Castle,  burned  by  the  Macleans, 

rentage,  I.  499;    leaves    [tome  for  the 

i.  221. 

invasion  of  England,  507;  his  spirit  in 

Burton,  Major,  his  melancholy  fate,  ii.  651. 

Campbell,  Colin  (of  Carwhin),  he  succeeds 

1745,  610;   aspires  to  the  throne,  611; 

Burt's  Letters  on  Highland  dress,  1.  330; 

to  the  Breadalbane  peerage,  ii.  188. 

his  companions  in  the  invasion  of  Great 

their  value,  ii.  20. 

CampbeU,  General  Duncan,   of    LochneU, 

Britain,  612;  in  a  n.aval  battle,  613;  his 

Busaco— the  battle,  a.d.  1810,  u.  678. 

first  colonel  of  the  91st— his  portrait  on 

dress  and  maniKis  on   la.nling  in  1746, 

Busheer,  its  surrender,  ii.  660. 

steel,  U.  756;  his  punchbowl,  754. 

615;  rc=nlvf   f.,  ni.,.  l,s  -i m.lard,  620; 

Uydand  ("permanent")  motto  of  the  Gor- 

CampbeU. Ma  j  or-General  J  ohn  Fra  ncis  Glen- 

proclam.f   ■     i  ■     •      ■    '1,     528:    en- 

dons, ii.  316. 

caim— his  portrait,  ii.  746 ;   his  braverj-, 

camps  ;ii  1         :        .            pi.idamation 

Hyng,  Lt-Geneval  Sir  John,  presents  new 

7.'i8;   his  beco.iiing  colonel,  91st,  746. 

toappixl.       ..      .     Ii,     :.'.  his  High- 

colours to  the  92nd,  Dec  13,  1830,  ii.767. 

CampbeU,    Major-General    Sir    Archibald, 
K.C.B.,  Srst  colonel  of  the  74th  High- 

land ai-MU     i;!-.:     ,  I..;.'-  Ill-  Highland 
jress-hisres.,lvc  to  n.cet  Si.  John  Cope, 

Caber  Feidh,  or  "Gathering  of  the  72nd 

landers,  U.  671;  his  portrait,  572. 

633;  enters  Perth,  535;    shows  his  last 

Highlanders,"  the  music  arranged  for 

CampbeU  of  LochneU  at  Gleolivet,  i.  108. 

coin,  636;  his  enti-y  into  Edinburgh,  547  : 

the  bagpipes,  11  532. 

CampbeU,  Sir  Archibald  Ava,    Bart.,  the 

description  of  him,  649 ;  his  prudence 

Cadogan,  Colonel,  mortally  wounded   at 

representative  of  the  Robertsons,  iL  172. 

at  Prestonpans,  656;   his   address  to  his 

La  Pnebla— engraving  of  his  monument 

CampbeU,    Sir   CoUn    (Lord    Clyde),    his 

army  at  Prestonpans,  559 ;  his  humanity 

in  Glasgow  Cathedral,  ii.  498. 

portrait  on  steel  plate,  U.  409  ;  his  career 

afterthebattle-atPinkie House,  665;  his 

Caffraria,  map  of  the  eastern  part,  U.  664. 

(note),iL  413;  his  generalship,  416,417, 

clemency  in  Edinburgh,  570;  marches  to 

"  Caisteal  Foulis  natheine  "—Castle  Foulis 

682,  684,  718,  784,  785,  790. 

England,  676:  deportment  at  Holyrood 

in  flames-slogan  of  the  Monroes,  iL  434. 

CampbeU's  Highlanders,  or  Old  88th  Regi- 

—orders a  review  of  his  ai-my  on  Leith 

Caithness  and  Sutherland,  Earls  of,  feud 

ment,  history  of,  a  475. 

Links-final  departure  from  Holyrood, 

between,  i.  100;  reprisals,    110;  differ- 

CampbeUs, MacdougaU,  of  Craignish,  IL  167. 

684;  enters  Cariislc,  689;    progress    In 

ences,  128;  agreement,  136. 

CampobeUo,  Sir  Nigel  de,  the  head  of  the 

England.   694;  proposes  to   march   into 

CaledoElans,  Ancient,    their  habits,  L  1, 

Clan  CampbeU  (in  1320  A.D.),  iL  176. 

■Wales.  599;  dejection  after  the  decision 

4;  weapons,  armour,  government,  phy- 

Camps, Roman,  i.  14,  15. 

to  retreat  from  Derby,  600;  reviews  his 

sique,  6;  engravings  of  two  sculptured 

Canada,  plan  for  its  conquest  (1769),  ii.  460. 

army  on  Glasgow  Green,  616;  flight  of 

Cannon,  Colonel,  joined  by  Farquharsons, 

his  troops,  634;  loss  of  his  war  treasure. 

CaUemish  Circle  in  Lewis— view  of,  1.  37. 

F.-aaers,  Gordons,  Macphersons,  L  380; 

645;  pecuniary  difBcuUies,  647;  energy 

Callum  More,  Colin  Mbr  or  Mohr,  u.  178. 

defeated  at  Dunkeld,  384. 

and  strategetic  abUity,  648;  account  of 

Cambridge,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of,  in  the 

Canute  in  Scotland,  L  53. 

battle  of   CuUoden,  650  to  663 ;  conduct 

Crimea,  ii.  784;  he  presents  new  colours 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Dutch  yield  it  up, 

after  CuUoden,  665;  flight  and  proceed- 

to the  93rd,  788. 

ii624. 

ings  after  Culloden,  671  to  673;  reasons 

Cameron  (or  Chameron),  Clan,  Its  histor>-. 

CarUsle,  occupied  by  Duke  of  Hamilton,  i. 

for  returning  to   France— meeting  the 

arms,  crest,  mottoes,  and  branches,   ii. 

256;  surrenders  to  Prince  Charles,  689; 

chiefs  in  Glenboisdale-and   departure 

217;  clan  muster  in  1745,  L  522;  defeat 

engraving  of  the  city  (1745),  604;  sur- 

from themainland,675 ;  his  narrow  escape 

of  Cl^n  Chattan  by,  106. 

renders  to  Cumberiand,  610. 

toHarris-his  assumed  name   and  dis- 

Cameron,   Alan  (of  Erracht),    raises  the 

Carpenter,    General,    he     Intercepts    the 

guise,  683;  hisskiUasacook— hisUnens, 

Jacobite  army,  i,  146,  449;  commander 

stem  refusal  to  aUow  the  king  to  draft 

of  the  forces  in  North  Britain,  480. 

tures   in    making  his   escape,    689-691; 

the  79th  Regiment  (note),  698;  his  letter 

Caschroim,    the     crooked     Scotch   spade 

his    social  manners,  C93;     resumes   his 

on  aboUshing  the  kilt,  699. 

male   attire  —  his  old  shoes    sold    for 

Cameron,  Sir  Duncan  A.,  K.C.B.,  his  por- 

CassUis,  Eari   of,    I.   88;  his  flight  from 

£21,    694;     buys    4    oz.    of    "pigtaU," 

trait  on  steel  as  colonel  of  the  "Black 

Linlithgow,  258;  at  (Jneensferry,  258. 

696;  parts  with  Flora  Macdonald,  697; 

Watch,"  a  325;  at  the  AJma,  413;  suc- 

Cat, the  Great,  a  name  of  the  Sutherland 

his  wound    at    CuUoden-hls   estimate 

ceeds  Sir  CoUn   CampbeU  in  command 

chief,  iL  273. 

of   the    Highland  coi-ps— his  return  to 

of  the  Highland    Brigade    (1855),   547, 

Cathcart,  Colonel,  is  despatched  against  the 

Skye,  699;  recognised   in  his  disguise. 

713;  succeeds  Sir  Colin  in  command  of 

rebels  by  the  Duke  of  ArgyU ;  he  sur- 

701;  a  HigWand  servant  washes  his  feet ; 

a  division,  648;  his  war  services,  437. 

prises  the  Jacobites,  L  457;   his   skilful 

702;  is  entertained  in  a  cave  by  Mac- 

Cameron,  Col.  John,  92nd,  his  portrait,  ii. 

attack  at  Sheriflmuir,  463. 

kinnon— parts  with  his  faithful  guide. 

763— his  part  and  death  at  Quatre-Bras, 

CalhoUc  religion,  restoration  of,  i.  329. 

and  gives  him  his  old  pipe,  703;  leaves 

June  16,  1815— some  details  of  his  life 

Cattanachs.  the,  a  217 

Skye  in  Mackinnon's  boat,  704;  narrow 

and  bravery,  764;  his  coat  of  arms,  762; 

CatUe-Iifting  in  the  Highlands,  i.  321 ;  U.  1. 

escapes,    710-712;    wanderings  in  Gleu- 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  linos  upon,  765. 

CatUe  raids  in  the  Highlands  (1724),  L  483. 

garry,714;  French  officers  moot  hini,  au' I 

IL 

5k 

hiB  narrow  escape,  716;  rashness,  impa- 
tience, and  escape,  718-720;  career  in 
Great  Britain,  721 ;  arrives  at  Paris.  740; 
goestoMadrid,744;  returns  to  Paris— bis 


with 


XIV.- 


to  many  the  Czarina,  745;  ceases  to 
drink  bis  brother's  health— pecuniary 
difficulties  —  obstinacy  against  Louis' 
pension,  746,  747;  strikes  a  medal  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  748;  aiTest  and  ex- 
pulsion from  France — his  prison,  7&1, 
7S2;  his  assumed  name  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 753;  visits  Paris  and  London 
Incognito  —  wandei-ings  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 754;  visits  London  in  1752  and 
1760,  755;  his  mistresa,  Walkinshaw, 
756;  assumption  of  the  Stuart  doctrine 
of  divine  right,  757;  marriage  to  a 
princess  in  1772— fixes  his  abode  at 
Florence  in  1766;  gets  his  daughter  to 


Uve 


Rora 


comes  a  paralytic  and  dies,  759;  his 
real  character,  760;  known  and  loved 
by  the  HigManders,  770. 

Chattan,  dissension  in  clan,  i.  85;  in  Knoy- 
dart  andMoydart,  88;  defeated  by  clan 
Cameron,  106;  joins  the  Macdonalds,  ii. 
143;  its  history,  197;  its  component  clans, 
201;  its  force  in  1704,  1715,  and  1745, 217, 

Chevalier  de  St  George,  the  title  assumed 
by  the  son  of  James  II.,  i.  414;  his  claim 
to  succeed  Queen  Anne,  421;  reward  foi 
his  apprehension,  422;  proclaimed  at 
Aberdeen,  Castle  Gordon,  Brechin,  Mon- 
trose, and  Dundee,  436;  the  Master  ol 
Sinclair's  description  of,  468;  utter  faUure 
of  his  canse,  475;  contract 


758. 

Chiefs,  Highland,  their  status  and  autho- 
rity, i.  322;  their  power  and  influence 
previous  to  1745,  ii.  3 ;  their  idea  of 
rights,  34;  sometimes  deposed,  130. 

Chieftams,  their  position  and  status,  ii 

and  mottoes,'  ii.  307;  vieV  of  Erchless 
Castle,  the  family  seat,  3( 

Chumie  or  Tyumie— this  river  (Kaffraria) 
crossed  by  the  troops  in  1846  (an  illus- 
tration), ii.  737. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  its  siege  in  1811,  ii.  579. 

Clan,  GaeUc  and  Erse,  Clann  or  Cland, 
Mans=Cloan  (note), literally  "children,' 
or  "offspring,"  "  tribe,"  ii.  117. 

Clan,  legal  status  of,  decision  given  by 
Lord  Ardmillan  in  18G0,  ii.  213. 

Clan  and  clansliip.  Highland  import,  iL  116; 
Clan  influence,  latest  instance,  777. 

Clanranald,  ltd  arms,  history,  and  mottoes. 

Clanranald  of  Lochaber,  ii.  142,   147;  its 

suppression  by  Argj-ll,  182, 
Clan  regiments,  mode  of  commanding— list 

of  them  for  invading  England,  L 
Clans,  origin  of  the  Highland  clan; 

warlike  spirit^military  ranks,  317;  places 
of  rendezvous— The  Fiery  Ci 
or  slogan- effects  of  omens 
of  fighting  men,  318 ;  succession  of 
chiefs — fidelity  of  followers  to  chiefs- 
administration  of  laws — feuds,  319; 
union  and  opposition  among— degrees  of 
insult  among — feeling  of  revenge,  320; 
fidelity  to  their  chiefs,  325;  a  list  of 
Breadalbane's  proposed  forces  of  the 
Highland  chieftains  (note),  404;  their 
valour  in  1745,  533 ;  their  disputes  anent 
rank  and  precedence,  659;  their  costume 
by  Sobieski  and  Charles  Edward  Stuait, 
761;  the  forfeited  estatt 


769;  Border  clans  early  broken  up — 
chief  works  respecting  them,  ii.  116. 

Clarior  hinc  honos  ('■  hence  brighter  hon- 
"'),  arms'  motto  of  Buchanan,  ii.  281. 

Claverhouse,  Graham  of,  see  Dundee. 

Clephane,  Lieut.-CoL,  his  anecdotes  of  the 

Cluny,  Macpherson  of,  chief  of  Clan  Mac- 
pherson- is  called  in  the  Highlands  Mac 
Mhnrich  Chlanidh,  ii.  212 ;  The  Cluny 
rneet^  the  Pilnce  in  Lochielshut, I  746 ; 
nine  years  of  cave  life,  719;  commands 
the  Qan  Pherson  at  Dalkeith,  584. 

Cluny  Castle,  relics  of  the  rebellion  of  1746 
in,  ii.  212. 

Clyde,  Lord.     See  Campbell,  S\x  Colin- 

Cnoc  elachan  ("  willow  hill  "),  the  slogan 
of  Colquhoun,  ii.  284. 

"  Cock  of  the  North,"  the  Marqnia  of 
Huntly,  i.  170;  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  u. 
318,  775. 

Cbgaidh  nk  Sith  ("war  or  peace'*),  Ken- 
neth Mackay  plays  it  at  Waterloo,  ii.  707. 

Colonsay  island,  and  Lord  Colonsay,  iL  165. 

Colquhoun  Clan,  its  history,  arms,  creat, 
and  mottoes,  ii.  284. 

Colquhouns  and  Macgregors  at  feud,  L  1,13. 

Coluraba,  St,  birth,  i.  37  ;  preaching  to  the 
Picts,21;  binding  at  Aberdour,  22 ;  con- 
version of  Picts.  33;  death,  39. 

Corayn,  Cumin,  Cummin,  Cumming,  a  318. 

Comyn,  John,  Earl  of  Buchan,  i,  61. 

Coomassie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  ii.  803; 
its  capture  and  cremation,  805. 

Cope,  Sir  John,  commander-in-chi 
Scotland,  i.  627 ;  his  progress  in  the 
Highlands,  630 ;  his  autograph,  531 
Prince  Charles  resolves  to  encounte 
him— his  flight,  533;  Prince  Charies 
drinks  his  health,  534;  his  march  tc 
Aberdeen,  537 ;  at  Prestonpans,  569. 

CoiTiwalUs,  Lord,  his  victory  at  Jeffrey*! 
Ford,  ii.  353 ;  his  command  in  America 
in  1780,  471 ;  commander-in-chief  ir 
1791,  485  ;  hia  arrival  in  India,  527. 

Corunna,  Moore's  retreat  thither,  and  hi: 
death,  ii.  377 ;  battle  of,  in  1809,  490. 

"  Courage,"  motto  of  the  Cummings,  ii.  318, 

Co%'enant,  Charles  II.  signs  it,  i.  279. 

Covenanters,  ii.  177-217,  219-232,  233- 
246,   257-280,   335. 

Craggan  an  Fhithich  ("the  raven's  rock"), 
scroll  motto  of  Macdonnell,  iL  156. 

Craigellachie  ("rock  of  alarm"),  tlw 
slogan  of  the  Grants,  ii.  256. 

Craigievajr  Castle,  engraving  of,  iL  294. 

Crawford,  John,  Earl  of,  the  first  colonel 
of  the  "  Black  Watch,"  his  portrait  oe 
steel,  ii.  325. 

Creachs,  or  predatory  excursions,  L  321. 

Creag  Dhu,  or  Cragi  Dhu  ("  black  rock"), 
the  slogan  of  the  Macphersons,  iL  212. 

Crimea,  Map  of,  ii,  777;  invasion  in  1854. 
409 ;  evacuation  in  1856,  548.  See  High- 
land Ilcgiraents. 

Cro  ("fine,"  "ransom,"  or  "forfeit"), 
Celtic  =  Eric  in  the  Brehon  Law,  L  46. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  Scotch  army  surrendei 
to  him,  L  256;  his  siege  of  Berwick, 
259;  crosses  the  Tweed,  279:  his 
tress  at  Leith,  442;  his  narrow  e 
at  Kibble  Bridge,  45L 

CuUoden,  Forbeses  of,  ii.  295;  battle  of,  L 
657,  664,  667,  669;  plan  of  the  field  of 

Culluden   House,  engraving  of  It,   I.  657; 

Prince  Charles  occupies,  65L 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  his  portrait  en- 
graved on  steel,  L  631 ;  his  movements, 
602;  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  631,  636,  639;  his 
and  rapacity,  648;  at  Culloden, 
his   futile   efforts  to  capture ' 


Prmce  Charles,  676; 

suppressing  the  rebelhon,  678. 
"  Cumberland  and  Murray's  Descent  into 

Hell,"  a  song,  i.  773. 
Cumming,  sept  or   family   of,  its  history 

arms,    and    motto,    iL    318;    adopt   tha 

Cymric  origin  of  the  Picts,  i.  22,  28.  30 
Cymric  roots  of  the  Pictiah  tongue,  i.  28. 

Dalcross  Castle,  an  engraving  of  it.  one  (rf 

the  seats  of  the  Mackintosh,  iL  209. 
Dalkeith,  iiiaui-L' cuts'  cami)  (1745),  i.  584. 
Dalkeith  IL  .-     s  v\'  w^u  i  ..f,  i  167. 
Dalriads.  >..    i 
Dalrymjih      ;  1,1     ,,i>  treacheryto 

Glencur,  1    .,;-■,,    i„. 11,  !!■,,.   blameof  the 

massacre  of  Uk-ncoe,  402. 
Dah-ymple,   Sir   David,  hia  inquiry  about 

the  medal  presented  to  the  Advocates 

by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  i  419. 
Danish  Fleet  in  the  Clyde,  i.  60 
D.-ioine  Shith,  or  men  of  peace,  L  304. 
Daoine  Matha,  or  good  men,  L  307. 
Data  fata  sccutus  ("  following  the  allotted 

fates"), scroll  motto  of  Mackenzie8,ii.  238. 
David  I.,  his  influence,  i.  57. 
David  II.,i.64;  recalled  from  France, ii.  138. 
Davidsons'  and  Macphersons'  feud,  L  66. 
Davidsons,  the,  their  fate  at  the  battle  of 

Invemahavon,  ii.  203. 
Davoch-lands  in  the  Highlands,  iL  16, 
Dawson,   Jemmy,    origin  of  "Shenstone'a 

Ballad  "  of,  i.  723. 
Dear  or  Deer,  its  site  and  antiquity,  i.  30 
Dee,  Bridge  of,  battle  of  the,  i.  85;  175. 
Deemster  or  judge,  the  Brehon,  iL  120. 
Deer,  Book  of,  its  character,  u.  68,  70. 
Deer-forests,  their  recent  formation,  U  63. 
Defoe  on  the  Highland  dress,  i.  328. 
Depopulation  (Highland),  its  progress,  Ii.  64. 
Derby,  arrival  here  of  Prince  Charles  on 

foot— the  crisis  of  his  enterprise,  i.  598. 
Derwentwater,  Earl  of,  his  espousal  of  the 

Chevalier's  cause,   i.  438;    his  Jacobite 

zeal,  452;    sent  to  General  Willis  as  a 

hostage,  455;  beheaded,  477. 
Dettingen,  battle  (June  1743),  L  509. 
Dh'aindheoin  co  theireadh  ^  ("in  spite  of, 

who  would  gainsay"),  motto  of  Clan- 
ranald, ii.  163. 
Dick,  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir)  R.  H.,  42nd , 

his  poitrait,  ii.  396;  his  death  and  tablet 

to  his  memoiy  in  St  Giles'  Cathedral, 

Edinburgh,  408. 
Dingwalls  of  Ross-shire,  i.  62. 
Dirk,  the  Highland,  i.  301. 
Disanning  Act  (iij  1716),  i.  495  and  489. 
Donald,  Clan,  its  history,  anns,  crest,  and 

motto,  iL  136. 
Donald  Dubh  escapes  from  prison,  IL  144. 
Donald  Gorme  (of  Sleat),  claims  the  lord 

ship  of  the  Isles,  ii.  145. 
Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  69. 
Donnachie,  Clan,  their  name.  ii.  170. 
Donnibristle  Castle,  Huntly  attacks,  i   105 
Donolly— cadets  of  this  family,  ii.  161 
Dornoch,  the  Duke  of  Perth  advances  on, 

and  Lord  Loudon  abandons  (1746),  641. 
Dornoch  Castle,  view  of,  L  117;  town  be- 
sieged, L  91,  92. 
Douglas,  ChevaUer,  an  assumed  name    of 

Prince  Charles,  L  509. 
Douglas,  Lady,  she  presents  new  colouvi 

to  the  79th.  ii.  709. 
Douglas,  Major-Gcnerat  Sir  John,  KC.B., 

his  portrait  as  colonel  of  the  79th,  iL  7U. 
Douglas,  Sir  Neil.  K.C.B.,  K.C.H.,  colonel 

of  the  72nd,  his  portrait  on  steel,  Ii.  479; 

colonel  of  the  78th,  694. 
Drammach,  peculiar  preparation,  L  685. 
"  Dread  God,"  motto  of  Munro  of  Fculia, 
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Dress,  Highland,  its  advantages,  L  300.  302,  ,  Edward,  son  of  Malcolm  III.,  L  65. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  Scottish  patriot,  1.  4ia 

699;  remarks  on,  326;  Highland  armour, 

Edward  the  Confessor,  i.  65,  67 

Flight  Cairn  or  Cam-Teiche,  L  112. 

327;  Highland  women's  dress,  302. 

Edward  the  Constable,  i.  59. 

Flodden,  the  Highlanders  there,  i.  80. 

Dmid,  derivation  of  the  word  (note),  i.  36. 

Eglinton,  Earl  of,  advances  on  Edinburgh, 

Hora  MacJonald.     See  Macdonald. 

Dmidheachd,  Gaelic  term,  i.  307. 

L  257 ;  offera  to  assist  the  Stewarts,  481. 

"  FoUow  me,"  the  motto  of  the  Breadil- 

Drmnmond,  origin  of  the  name  and  clan. 

Egypt,  battle  of,  March  21st.,  1800,  U.  369. 

bane  Campbells,  iL  186. 

ii.  312;  history,  arms,  and  motto.  313. 

Eigg,  aU  its  inhabitants  suffocated,  il.  195. 

Fontcuoy,  victory   of  the  French,  L   511; 

Drummond,  Captain  James,  falls  at  Preston- 

Eighty-first,  Old,  u.  565. 

the  Black  Watch  at,  U.  333. 

pans,  his  dying  address,  I  562. 

Eighty-fourth,  Old,  iL  565. 

Forays,  Highland,  L  321. 

Pmmmond,   the    first    Lord,    iL    314;   his 

Eighty-seventh  Regiment,  Old,  Ii.  476. 

Forbes,   Clan,    their    history,    ermi,    and 

confinement  in   Castle   Drummond.    i. 

Eighty-eighth  Regiment,  Old,  ii.  475. 

motto,  origin  of  the  name,  U.  390. 

421;    his    attempt    to   seize    Edinburgh 

Eighty-ninth  Highland  Regiment,  history 

Forbes,  Duncan,  his  defence  of  Culloden 

Castle,  431;  he  embarks  with  the  Pre- 

and reduction  of,  U.  478. 

fortalice,  L  457;  hanged  after  thebatUo 

tender,  475;  attainted,  478. 

Elephant,  the,  His  Majesty's  order  that  the 

of  CuUoden,  668. 

Dmmmond's  Edinburgh  Volunteers,  L  544. 

troops  engaged  at  Assaye  should  bear  it 

Forbes,  Lord  President,  L  323;  portrtlt,  879; 

Dmmmossie  Moor,  Oulloden  battlefield,  i. 

on  their  colours-the  regiments    thus 

his  worth,  sagacity,  and  opinion  of  the 

651;  plan  of  this  moor,  661. 

honoured,  u.  632. 

Highlanders,  765. 

Dnart  CasUe,  view  of,  L  93;  Argyll  unable 

El  Hamet,  the  battle  here  (1807),  ii.  648. 

Forbes  of  Craigievar  taken  prisoner,  1. 138; 

to  take  it,  393. 

Enfield  Rifles,  their  first  issue  to  the  74th, 

released,  191;  u.  298. 

Duffle,  history  of  this  clan,  il.  261. 

ii.  609;  to  the  78th  (1857),  664. 

Fordyce,  Lt.-CoL,  74th,  his  death,  Nov.  6. 

Duffus,  Laird  of,  i.  91,  150,  152. 

English  soldiery,  their  ferocity  after  Cul- 

1851,  iL  597;  engraving  of  the  scene,  593. 

Duinewassels,  u.  129. 

loden,  i.  665;  their  brutality  at  Culloden, 

Forres,  town  of,  burned  by  Badenoch,  L68. 

Dulcius  ei  asperis  ("  sweeter  out  of  ad- 

667;  then:  barbarities  in  Scotland,  680. 

Fort  Augustus,  with  illustrations,   I    «6; 

versity"),  the  motto  of  the  Ferguson  or 

Episcopacy,    attempt    to    introduce,    into 

its  erection,  489;  Prince  Charlee  deter- 

Fergussons, iL  320. 

Scotland,  1.  165. 

mines  to  reduce  it,  640. 

Dumbarton  Castle  taken,  i.  167. 

Episcopalians,   stringent  laws    and    stem 

Forteviot,  battle  of,  L  43. 

Dunadd,  capital  of  Dalriatida,  i.  34. 

penal  enactments  against  them,  1.  769. 

Fort  George,  its  capture,  L  «38,  670. 

Dnnaverty  Castle,  siege  of,  i.  26S ;  seized 

Erchless  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Chisholm 

Fortis  et  fidus  ("brave  and  trusty"),  motto 

by  James  IV.,  ii.  143. 

(with  an  engraving),  iL  308. 

Dunbar,  battle  of  (1650),  1.  283. 

Erig,  or  compensation  tribunals,  L  321. 

Fortitudinc  ("with  fortitude"),  motto  of 

Dunbeath  Castle  taken,  i.  265. 

Errol,  Earl  of,  attainted,  L 107 ;  restored,  110. 

the  Macraes,  &c,  IL  2S0. 

Dunblane,  engravings  of,    about    1715,   i. 

Erskine,    Rev.  Ebenezer,  commanded  two 

Forty-Second    Royal    Highland    Regtoent 

460;  burnt  by  the  Danes,  i.  49. 

companies  of  Seceders  at   defence   of 

("The  Black  Watch"),  its  history,  iL  324- 

Dunchattan,  Macintosh  of,  murdered,  1.  85. 

Stirling,  L  616. 

445.  Appendix,  Ashantee  Campaign,  803 

Duncrei  (CriefO,  i.40. 

Erskine,  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  see  Mar. 

For  detiils  of  histoiy  seecontenta  of— 

Dundee,  Viscount,  John  Graham  of  Claver- 

Espoir,  Comte  d'— one  incognito  of   Prince 

Ch.  I.  1772-1775,  tt  324 

house,  his  portrait— steel  plate  of  annour 

Charies,  L  753. 

IL  1776-1795,       349. 

wombyhimatKilUecrankie,i.376;  an- 

Euzofzai,  an    erroneous   orthography    of 

IIL  1796-1811,      362. 

tecedents,  350;  education   at  Seneffe— 

YuzufzaL  u.  511 ;  engraving  of  a  monu- 

IV. 1811-1816,      380. 

Prince  of  Orange  saved  by— appointed 

ment  to  the  71st  Regiment,  517. 

V.  1816-1854,      399. 

captain  in  Scotland  by  Charles  IL,  raised 

VI.  1854-1856,  the  Crimea,  409. 

tothe  peerage,  351;    ouUawed,  352;  re- 

Fairies  of  Shetland  (note),  1.  306. 

VII.  1S66-1S59,  Indian  Mutiny,  419. 

sum^  of  his  character  (note),  353    joined 

Fairy  legends  in  the  Highlands,  1.  304. 

VIII.  1817-1873,      429. 

Falkirk,  the  field  of  battle  in  1746,  L  624 

and  Appendii,  1874-1875,  Ashantoe 

355;  before  Dundee,   356;    joined   by 

Famine,  the  Highland,  in  1750,  iL  24 

War,  &c,  603. 

various   clans   in    Loehaber,  367;    men 

Fantees,  a  tribe  on  the  Gold  Coast,  U.  803. 

Succession  Hats  of   colonels,  field    and 

desert   from,    358;    joined    by  Athole 

Farmwork  In  the  Highlands  (1760),  U.  IL 

staff  officers,  U.  437.     Steel  plate  of 

men   and    enters  Athole,  366;    move- 

Farquhar, progenitor  of  the  Shaws,  iL  213. 

colonels  opposite  page  325. 

ments    at    KUliecrankie,    369;    at    Ur- 

Farquharson,    CBan,   their  history,   arms. 

Alphabetical  Ust  of  all  the  oflJcers  who 

rard  House,  369;  battle  of  KUliecrankie, 

crest,  and  motto,  U.  216. 

have  served  in  "The  Black  Watch," 

Farquharson     (of     Invercauld),     opposed 

from  28th  May  1817-1874,  439. 

Athole  on  death  of  Dundee,  376;  alleged 

(Jeneral  Wills  at  Kibble  Bridge,  i.  451. 

Highland  pibroch  played  by  the  42nd 

letter  from  to  the  king  (note)— character. 

Farquharson  of  Inverey  in  Cromar,  i.  293. 

while  marohing  to  Quatre  Bras,  446. 

377;  btiried  at  Blair-Athole,  S78. 

Farquharsons  join  Colonel  Cannon,  L  380. 

Forty-Second,  Second  Battalion,  now  the 

Dunfermline,  seat  of  government,  i.  67. 

Fassifem,  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of,  the  first 

73rd  Regiment,  histoiy  of,  iL  666. 

Dunkeld,  view  of,  as  in  the  17th  century,  i. 

Baronet  (father  of  Colonel  John  Came- 

" Frances  Chariotte,"  The,  her  wreck  on  the 

384;  church  built  by  Kenneth,  1.  49. 

ron,  92nd  Regiment),  iL  222. 

DunoUy  Castle,  i.  34 

Fencible  Corps,  chronological  list. 

head"wTeck(lL604),  u.  638. 

Dunottar  Castle,  Earl  Marshal  shut  np  in, 

Ferguson  or  Fergusson,  a  Highland  sept, 

Fraser,    Clan,    its    history,    arms,    crest. 

i.  204;  view  of  in  the  17th  century,  205. 

their  badge,  iL  320. 

motto,  and  branches,  iL  302;    new  clan 

Dunrobin  Castle,  Old,  view  of,  besieged,  i. 

Ferguson,  Lt-Gen.  Sir  R.  C,  his  portrait 

in  America,  305;  massacre  of,  by  Clan 

on  steel  plate  of  the  colonels  of  the  78th 

Ranald,  L  87. 

U.  273;  ™wof,  from  a  photograph  by 

and  79th,  iL  617;  colonel  of  the  79th, 

Fraser,  Duke  of,  a  tlUeof  Lord  Lovat,  L  734 

Collier  &  Park,  277. 

708;  his  death  in  1841,  709. 

Fraser  (Inverallachie),  killed  at  CuUoden, 

Dunstaffnage  Campbells,  ii.  190;  the  castle 

Feros  ferio  ("I  strike  the  cruel"),  Cfiis- 

L666. 

taken  by  the  Bruce,  161;  castle,  i.  34. 

hobu's  scroll  motto,  u  307. 

Fraser,  Lt-Gen- Alexander  Mackenzie,  7Sth, 

DunjTeg  Castle,  view  ei,  taken  by  Angus 

Feudal  and  Celtic  manners,  1.  72. 

his  portrait,  IL  642;  his  death,  650. 

Oig,  i.  129;  by  Campbellof  Calder,  1.31; 

Feudalism  differs  from  clanship,  iL  119. 

Fraser,  Simon,  see  Lovat,  Lord. 

by  Sir  James  MacdonaJd,  13X. 

Feuds  among  dans,  their  causes,  L  319. 

Fraser,  Sir  Alexander,  of  Philorfh,  his  por- 
trait, IL  303. 

Edgar  J:theling,  seal  of,  I  56. 

Fide  et  fortudine  ("by  fidelity  and  forti- 

Fraser•^ Bishop,  seal,  engraving  of,  IL  302. 

tude  "),mottoof  the  Farquharsons,  iL  215. 

Eraser's  Highlanders,   or  Old   78th,   their 

Edinburgh   captured  from  the  EngUsh,  I. 

Fide  parta  fide  aucta  ("  acquired  by  fidelity, 

history,  457;  discharged,  465. 

51;    approach  of   Prince  Charles,   642; 

increased  by  fidelity"),  the  crest  motto 

Eraser's    Highlanders,    or    Old   71st,  their 

of  the  Mackenzies,  iL  238. 

history,  a  465;  discharged,  1783,  474 

Duke  of  CumSerland,  63L 

Field  of  Shirts,  battle  of,  L  87. 

Fraser's  Hill,  near  Seringapatam,  u.  53L 

Edinburgh   Castle,   view   of,  as  in  1715,  i. 

Fiery  Cross,  last  mstance  of  its  use,  L  318. 

Erasers  of  Stratherrick,  their  assistance  of 

432;  surpriaed  by  General  Leslie,  107; 

Fighting  men,  number  of,  in  clans,  L  318. 

Prince  Charles,  L  533. 

Montrose  imprisoned  in,  268;  siege  bv 

Findlater,  Earl  of,  L  202. 

French  Invasion,  dread  of,  in  1744,  i  607. 

Cromwell,  285;  surrender  of,   287,  362; 

FingaU,  Gallgael,  and  DugaU,  u.  131. 

Frendraught,  disasters  at,  L  162,  202. 

attempt  to  seize  it  by  Jacobites,  43L 

"  Fire  and  Sword,  Letters  of,"  how  easily 

Frendraught  House,  view  of,  L  166;  burned. 

Edinburgh  city  guard,  i.  352. 

obtained,  L  404. 

156;    Spalding's    account    (note),    lo?: 

Ediabmgh,  Duke  of,  visits  India,  ii.  776. 

Fish,  supply  of  a  century  ago,  ii.  25                  ballad  on.  1/-8. 

Fuaran  u  trapar  or  "  Horseman's  Well,"  at 

Killecrankie,  L  368. 
Fuel  in  the  Highlands.  iL  19. 
Kuentes  de  Onoro  (or  Fuentes  d'Onor),  the 

battle  of,  li.  495,  579,  700. 
Fnllarton,  Colonel,  besieges,  attacks,  and 

takes  Palghatcherri  (1783),  ii.  625. 
Forth  fortune  and  flU  the  fetters  ("the 

future  is  unknown  "),  motto  of  Murray 

or  Moray  (Athole),  iL  309. 
Fyrie,  battle  of,  i.  192. 

Gaelic-Picts,  L  26;  roots  of  Pictish  lan- 
guage, 28:  language  and  literature,  chap, 
xlv.,  ii.  66;  charter  of  1408,  a.d.,  MSS.  of 
the  15th  century,  77;  antiquities  (Dr 
Smith's),  87;  Uterature  (modem),  91; 
Bible  and  Confession  of  Faith,  93  ;  prose 
writings,  94;  poetry,  ejclusive  of  the 
Ossianic,  99;  grammars,  100;  diction- 
aries, 101 ;  music,  its  different  species, 
106 ;  sacred  music,  108 ;  musical  instru- 
ments, 109;  MSS.,  catalogue  of  them,  110. 

Gael  of  the  coasts,  peculiar  device,  ii.  159. 

Galley,  oared,  a  special  device  of  the 
Madaohlaus,  ii.  166. 

Gallgael,  Fingall,  and  Dngall,  iL  131. 

"Gang  warUy,"  the  scroU  motto  of  the 
Drummonds,  <fcc-,  iL  313. 

"Garb  of  Old  Gaul,"  the,  words  of  this  song 
in  Gaelic  and  Enghsh,  ii.  347. 

Gardiner,  ColoneL  at  Prestonpans,  L  560; 
his  portrait  and  death,  563  ;  view  of  his 


I,  566. 


Garmoran,  Macdonalds  of,  il.  154; 
;  Highland  horses,  iL 


i  I       Garrons.  ancien 

i '       Gartmore  MS.,     

1 1  lands  in  1747,  iL  2. 

"  General  Band,"  Act  of  Parliament,  L  160 
1 1       GUchrist,  progenitor  of  Madachlans,  li.  165 
1 1       Gilchrist,  the  Sinl,  Clan  Ogilvy,  ii  3-io 
!       Gillevray,  Clan  or  Siol,  its  branches,  a 
I  162;  a  tribe  of  the  Macpherson,  212 

Gimlgo  Castle,  i.  102;  view  of,  125. 
Glasgow  Highland  Light  Infantry,  origin 

of  this  appellation  of  the  71st,  iL  488. 
Glenbucket,  his  command  at  Sheriffmuir, 

1.  461;  his  escape  to  Norway,  683. 
Glencaim,  9th  Eari  of,  L  292. 
Glencoe,  his  appearance  at  Fm-t-'Wimam 
i.  395;    account  of  the  massacre,  397; 
engraving  of  the  glen  of  the  massacre, 
400;  commission  of  inquiry.  402. 
Glenannan,  here  Prince  Charles  raised  his 

standard,  L  520. 
Glengarry  and  Kenzie  clans,  L  114, 
Glcngarrj-,    MacdonneU   of,    the    historj- 

arms,  crest,  and  mottoes  of,  li.  156 
Glenlivet,  battle  of,  L  108. 
Glennrchy  famUy,  their  genealogy,  U.  186 
Gordon  (Avochy)  at  CuUoden,  L  662. 
Gordon  Castle,  an  engraving  of  it,  a  318. 
Gordon,  Bertie,  portrait  as  colonel  of  the 
91st,  li.  744  ;  personal  details  of  his  life. 


I  Gordons  and  Grants,  their  fend,  1.  105. 
I  Gothic  roots  in  the  Pictish  language,  i.  28. 
Gows,  their  traditional  descent,  iL  217. 
"  Grace  me  guide  "  and  "  Grace  my  guide," 

the  motto  of  Clan  Forbes,  &c.,  ii.  290.  ' 
Graddaning,  preparing  grain  for  food,'a  18. 
Graham  or  Grreme,  Clan,  history,  arms,  and 

motto,  and  branches,  ii.  314. 
Graham,  James.     See  Montrose. 
Graham,  John,  of  Claverhouse.  See  Dundee 
"  Graham  of  the  Hens,"  u.  316. 
Grampins,  Mens,  battle  of,  L  6 ;  site  of,  7. 
Grant,  Clan,  history,  arms,  and  motto,  ii. 
250 ;  various  branches,  255 ;  tbeir  slogan 
"  Craigellachie,"    256;    view  of   castle, 
from  a  photograph.  254. 
Grant,  Sir  Hope-,   K.C.B.,  commands  the 
Lucknow  field  force,  IL  686;  a  Briga- 
dier-General, 716. 
Grant,  Lieut.-General  Sir  Patrick,  G.C 
bis  portrait  on  steel,  u.  617 ;  colonel 


Grants  and  Gordons,  feuds  between,  1. 105 
Gregor,  Clan,  hunted  down,  L  401. 
Gunn,  Clan— its  histoi-y,  arms,  crest  and 
"■otto,  ii.  278. 

ior,  its  capture  in  1858, 1.  509. 

,  Kmg  of  Norway,  1263  A.D.,  i.  62. 


i  his  trial  and 


put  the 


Hal  o'  the  Wynd,  L  67. 
Hamilton,  Duke  of,  L 
execution,  1649. 1  260 
andfasting.  its  nature,  ii.  124. 
earl-   Hanover,   House  of.   proposal   t 
Scottish  Crown  upon,  i.  410. 
Hare.  Colonel,  presents  the  91st 

Hariaw.  battle  of  (1411  a.d.),  L  7( 
Harrow,  the.  its  use  and  utility 
Haveiock.  K.C.B..  Brig.-Gen.,  his  portrait, 
11.  644;  his  arrival  at  Busheer  in  1857— 
his  high  opinion  of  the  7Sth  HiRhlanders 
666;  sketch  map  t.ii":;.,  ,  ],-,  ,;,:;:,„., 
operations  durint:  ,ii  j,   .  ;  ,    \:,   ,  ,.  i^-^f 

Havelock.Lady.pn--:  ■  i  ,  i;  ,  ,  M,i,ii\ 

medals  to  the  7stli  m  i   [r:i,-r,   \  \i  ]  ^^ 

Hawley.    GeneraL    scnJs   ameX'l.oat/'tc 

Stirling,  L  617;   moves  from  Edinburgh, 

618;    his  apathy  and  dilatoriness    6"o' 

his  low  estimate  of  Highland  pluck,  622  ■' 

his  command  at  Culloden,  658. 

ay.  ancestor  of  the  Kinnoul  family.  L  51 

Hay.  John,  his  account  of  the  conduct  of 

Charles,  i.  634 ;  occasional  secretary  to 

Prince  Charles.  634;  hia  account  of  the 

retreat  to  Culloden  (note) 

>  Hay,  Sir  Fran  '     ' 


clansmen,  u.  27  ;  those  who  feU  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  Government.  L  681 
Highland  Regiments,  introduction  to  thei^ 
histones,  ii.  321.     See  42nd,  71st,  72nd, 
74th,  78th,  79th,  91st,  92nd.  and  93rd. 
Highland  Society's  vase  presented  to  the 
42nd— an  engraving  of  it,  a  400;  their 
present  to  the  7Sth, 
Highliinders,  their  character  in  1066,  L  57 
Highlanders,  agreements  and  bargains  i 
313;  arming  in  1745,  521;  armour  327- 
bagpipe  playing,  312 ';  bard's  (influence),' 
315;  bonnet.  301;  character.  299;  false 
estunate  of  it.  763;  chiefs:  .ee  Chiefs; 
chieftams:  set  Chieftains;  clothing  327- 
courage  (at  Preston),  454;  courage  (iij 
retreat).  606;  cowardice  (punishment). 
314;  death  (feelings  about),  216;  Dun- 
keld  (at).  382;  employments  (aversion  to 
peaceful).  IL  323;  tideUty.  L  8(1.  324-  6e.-y 
cross.    318;    fighting    (mode    of).    5S5; 
fighting  (with  cavalry),  623;   filial  affec- 
tion. 313;  forays.  321;  Cumberiand  (for- 
bearance towards),    679;    garters,    301- 
German  (notice  oO.  a  477;  habits  and 
manners.   L  299;   bonestv   (note)    313- 
hospitality.    316;    idiosyncrasy   (Partial 
ment  would  deprive  them  of  it)    764 
insult  and  revenge.  320;  integrity,  313  .' 
laws  (administration  of).  319-   love  of 
country.  314,  ii.  66;  loyalty,    473,   699; 
manners  and  habits,  L  72,  299;  mercy 
to  the  vanquished,  564;  opposition  and 
union,  320;  predatoiy  excursions,  321- 
prowessas  soldiers.  566;  retreat  (in  1746)' 
635;  revenge  and  insult,  320;  robberj; 
(ranty  of),  321;  shirts,  302;  shoes  and 
stockings,  301;  social   eondidon,  a  1- 
spirit  broken,  i.  763 ;    attempt  to  sup- 
press them,    291;    treachery  (detested), 
300,  325;  tnal  afterthe  rebellion  of  1745 
722;  anion  and  opposition.  320;  valour! 
11.483;  war-cry  or  slogan.  L  318;  wealth. 
i-ii ;  worth  against  invasion.  &c.,  404 
Highlands,   ancient  state,   i.  298;  baiUes, 
i;  boundaries,  1;  CampbeU's  "Popu- 
Tales"  about,  a   88;    condition   in 


1424,  L  72 


■  (modem).       _,   __, ^,_^, 

bo.   421;    law  in  the   (disrespectec 
laws   (of  JL-ilcolin  Markenneth), 


.-. 751. 

Gordon,   Mrs  Col.   Bertie,   presents    new 

colours  to  the  91st  (1869),  u.  750. 
Gordon,  Clan,  its  history,  arms,  crest,  and 

Gordon.  Duchess  of.  her  Jacobite  medal  to 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  i.  419;  her 
a,5sistance  in  raising  the  92nd,  iL  757. 

Gordon  (Glenbucket)  joins  GlenaUadale,  L 
522;  blows  up  Ruthven  Barrack.  037 

Gordon  Highlanders,  see  92nd  Regiment 

Gordon,  Sir  Patrick,  of  Auchindun.  L  100 
103,  107 ;  Sir  Robert,  commission  to  from 
James  I.,  144;  march  upon  Caithness, 
146;  Sir  Alexander,  at.Broray  Bridge. 
152 ;  of  Rothiemay,  outlawed,  killed  154- 
Sir  Nathaniel,  in  Aberdeen,  202;'  Sir  I 
Adam,  of  Strathbogie.  iL  317 


Hebrides,  boundaries 
proclaimed  King  ol. 
1614-15,129;  Dr  Johnson  ^7311 
Henry,  Prince,  his  portrait,  L  746;  his  letter 
'"  his  father  about  Lord  George  Murray 
i4;  he  becomes  a  cardinal,  745. 
Henry  IX.,  King  of  England,  his  medal 

engraved,  L  760. 

Hepburn  of  Keith,  his  Jacobite  prochvities, 

1.  440 ;  he  urges  an  attack  on  Cumber- 

land,  656;  meeting  Prince  Charies,  550. 

Hereditary  jurisdictions  abohshed,  i   766 

HereditaiT  succession  introduced   i  49 

Highland  Brigade  in  the  Crimea,  composed 

of  the  42nd,  79th,  and  93rd  Highlanders, 

u.  410;   it   meets  at  Lucknow    (1858), 

796;    curious  eoincidenee  (1874)    693- 

the   72nd   attached    to  it,    547;  under 

Bngadier-Gen.  Ronald  C.  Ferguson,  778. 

Highland  Chiefs  seized  by  James  I    i  72  ■ 

executed,    73;  their   reply   to    Generai 

Mackay   (note),    305;  their  meeting   in  I 


pastme  lands,  44;  Peace  Act  'in,  L  478^ 
physical  aspects,  1 ;  progress  since  I8O0! 
A.n..  ii.  54;  question  (Highland)  both 
sides,  u.  38-43;  Scots-Nonnan,  i.  72 
.li.i.  oi  me       Wedding  ceremonies  in,  311 

't  27fi  ?B ^r?  ''■T^'"-  ^5'"'  POrt"-^".  "-  "9- 

^    ,  V,      I     ""'dFast,    scroUmottoofMacleod,ai91 
Earl  Ross    HoUand,  British  troops  land  here  U  619 
;  rebeUion  here.    Holyrood  House.  Bothwell  attack^.  I.  105. 
Holyrood  Palace,  engraving  of  it  in  1745 
L  550;  Prince  Charies  enters— his  hearti^ 
welcome,   548;    his  deportment,  recep- 
tions, and  entertainments  here,  579 
Home   (author  of   "  Douglas"),' made   a 

prisoner  of  war.  i.  629. 
Home  (of  Polwarth).  his  attempt  to  alter 


the 


rAdr 


his  death  wound, 
Hope,  Sir  John  (afterwa.ds  Eari  of  Hope- 
toun).  taken  prisoner  at  Bayonne  (1814). 
763 ;  colonel  of  the  92nd.  759. 
Hope-Grant,  Sir.     See  Grant. 
Hopetoun,  G.C.B..  Lt.-Gen.  the  Earl  of 
becomes  colonel  of  the  42nd  (Jan.  29' 
lS'M)-his  death,  ii.  401. 
Horseman's  Well  "at  Killiecrankie,  i.368 
Hunting  Match,"  Lovafs  plot,  " 


Paris.    404.    thoir   T,...*.,  1    ,        "",""1     ""s  j'i«ii,i,    i^ovac  s  plot,  i 

..f^c."6V7;'ih;'rti:rr.hii:!"ri'rfi-"''''-"''=^"- 
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Huntly,   Countess  of,  she  beheads   Wm. 

Isles,  Kings  of  the,  ii.  135. 

369;  Horseman-8  Well.  368;  batOe,  371; 

Mackintosh,  ii.  206. 

Isles,  Lord  of  the,  title  disputed,  U.  146. 

Mackav's  army,   373;  the   Pass  on  the 

Huntly,  George  Gordon,  1st  JIarquls  of,  his 

morning  after  the   battle,  375;   officers 

Jackson,  Robert,  his  character  of  Highland 

kiUed.  376,  377. 

L  163;  his  death  in  1636,  and  remarlsable 

soldiers,  il  322. 

Kilmarnock,   Earl   of,   entertains    Prince 

character,  165. 

Jacobinism,    its  adherents    imprisoned    in 

Charies,   i.  542;    is   made   prisoner  at 

Huntly,  2nd  Marqnis  of,  his  portrait,  i. 

Edinburgh  and  StirUng,  L  418;  in  Scot- 

Culloden, 667;  his  execution,  727. 

264i  raises  the  royal  standard  in  the 

land  in  1744,  507. 

KUt,  its  comparatively  modem  origin,  1. 

north  and  takes  Aberdeen,  167;  meet- 

Jacobite cnn^Tirnrvi.  n^;  r.^iles,  removal 

301;  Col.  Cameron's  opinion  of,  U.  689 

ing  with  Montrose,  169;  "The  Cock  of 

from  flir   1  !'  •'  1:  ■     I"    I-";  manifesto 

Kinglake,  his  history  of  the  war  In  the 

the  North,"— anest,  170;  manifesto  on 

printc.l   Hi.        ,     ;    r.i,  429. 

Crimea,  ii.  410;  his  description  of  the 

the  Covenant,  171;  Aberdeen  and  Mon- 

Jacobites,  A   ■ ,                „  favour  of 

battle  of  the  Alma,  712. 

trose  taken  by  him,  180;  position  of  his 

them,  i    II",  .i-...  i  i:i.:ii  r.\  Edinburgh 

Kingsburgh  House,  Charles  here,  L  692. 

three  ions,  191;  captured,  253 ;  beheaded 

in   1740,   503;    cabal    with   the   Swedes, 

Kingsbnrgh,  Laird  of,  imprisoned  and  seit 

at  Edtaburgh  (1647),  260. 

481;  coalition  with  Presbyterians,  368; 

to  Edinburgh,  1.  704. 

conspiracy,  new  (in  1722),  493;  designs 

Kinlochmoidait,  he  meets  Prince  Cha:-l-s, 

Brahan  (1714),  i.  421;  joins  Mar  (1715), 

frustrated  by    Sophia,    408;    enterprise 

i.  514;  his  execution,  732. 

438;    Ids  descent  before  the  battle  of 

for  the  Pretender  in  1716,  475;  expecta- 

Kinnoid, Earl  of,   his  death,  i.  264;  the 

Shei-ilfmuir,  461. 

tions  in  1745,  511 ;    HigWand  adherents. 

death  of  his  brother,  the  2nd  Earl,  288. 

Iluntiy,   9th   Marquis  of,  afterwards   5th 

769;  hopes  rerive,  4S2 ;  leaders  return 

KintaU,  Lord  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  L  115, 

Duke  of  Gordon— his  portrait  on  Plate 

to    Scotland,    410;    Lochiel    they  trust, 

his  death,  123. 

of  Colonels  of  the  91st,  92nd,  and  93rd, 

519;  measures  for  securing  their  chiefs. 

Knap  and  Knapdale,  former  possessions  of 

ii.  756;    he  raises   the  92nd,    756;    his 

L  427;  modem  (their  creed),  775;  pre- 

the  Macmillans,  ii.  234. 

removal  to  the  42nd,  759. 

Kooshab,  the  battle,   iL   662;  the  78th  to 

Hurry,    General,    Aberdeen  sm-pilsed   by 

ings  of  (1745),  i.  613. 

wear  It  on  then-  colours,  666. 

him,  i.  203;  his  retreat,  209;  defeated 

Jacobus  Magna!  Britannia:  Rex,  his  death 

at  Fettercaim  and  Auldearn,  205,  211: 

and  wiU-his  character,  L  758. 

Dunbeath    Castle  taken    by  him,   265; 

James  I.,  his  portrait,  i.  73;  return  from 

La  Haye  Sainte,  the  79th  occupy,  U.  707. 

executed  at  Edinburgh,  277. 

captivity,   71;    his  court  in   Highlands, 

Lakes,  survey  of  Highland,  1.  488. 

Husbandry  in  the  Highlands  in  1760,  ii.  11. 

72:  his  descendants    cut    off  from   the 

Lambert,  Sir  Oliver,  commander,  i.  130. 

Hutchinson,  Gen.,  invests  Alexandria,  IL  373. 

succession  to  the  tlirone  of  England,  403. 

Lamonds,  their  history,   arm.s,  crest,  and 

Hyder  -Hi,  he  invades  the  Carnaticu.  481. 

James  IL,  his  administration,  i.  76;  High- 
land chiefs  snppoit  him    (note),    385; 

motto,  a  168 ;  massacred,  169. 
Lanark,  Earl  of,  attacked  by  Covenanters 

Ikn  Vbr,  the  Clan,  iL  150                             |      coalition  of  Jacobites  and  Presbytenans 

— appomted  commander  of  army— ad- 

I-columb-cil,  or  lona,  I  37                            '      in  his  favour,  386;  his  death,  408;  Scotch 

leme,  or  Ireland,  L  17. 

plot  to  restore  his  son,  414. 

tack  Leslie,  i.  257  ;  his  army  at  Pentland 

"  I  hope  in  God,"  the  motto  of  Macnangh- 

James  IV.,  pohcy  in  the' Highlands,  i.  79. 

Hills  and  Linlithgow,  258. 

ton,  il  229 

James  v..  I.  85;  his  Highland  dress,  326; 

Landlords  and  tenants,  their  mutual  rela- 

Indemnity, the  Act  of,  passed  in  1703,  i. 

his  mandate  against  Clan  Chattan,  401. 

tions  in  the  Highlands,  ii,  55. 

410;  in  1747,  738;  exceptions  to  the  Act 

James  VI.  at  Dundee,  i.  100. 

Lang  Causeway,  a  Roman  road,  i.  11. 

(1747),  note,  73S. 

James  III.  proclaimed  as  king  at  the  Cross, 

Laigs,  battle  of,  i.  62. 

Indian  Mutiny,   Highland   regunents   en- 

Edinburgh, in  1714,  i.  421,  550. 

Laws,   disrespect  for,  in  the  Higlilands,  1 

gaged  in  suppressing  it,  the  42nd,  iL 

James   VOL  proclaimed   king   in    1745— 

87;  in  the  clans,  319. 

419;  the  71st,  509;  the  72nd,  549;  the 

manifesto,  i.  523. 

Leannan  Shi',  traditions  of  the,  i.  307. 

74th,  609 ;  the  76th,  formerly  a  Highland 

James  Rex,  the  Chevalier— departure  to 

"Leaves  from  Our  Journal  in  the  High- 

regiment, also  engaged,  616;  the  7Sth, 

France— letter    to   General    Gordon,    i. 

lands,"  the  Queen's  book— her  present 

«67;  the  79th,   715;  the  91st,   748;  the 

474;  letter  to  the  Highland  chiefs,  494. 

to  the  79th,  ii  721. 

92nd,  769;  and  the  93rd,  789. 

Java  wrested  from  the  French,  ii.  637. 

Lecan,  Book  of,  now  in  Trinity  College, 

Innes,  Cosmo,  Critical  Essay  on  Scotland, 

Jedburgh,  the  Pretender  proclaimed  here. 

DubUn,  u.  67. 

i.  23;   on  the  Picts,  25. 

I  440;  Prince  Charies  at  (1745),  i,  587. 

Leith,  landing  of  Marquis  of  HamUton,  i. 

Insolvency,  punishment  of,  in  the  High- 

Je suis  prest  (t.«.,  je  suis  pret,    "I  am 

166;  Marquis  of  Himtly   conveyed    to, 

lands,  i.  313. 

ready  "),  motto  of  the  Erasers,  ii.  302. 

254;    Mackintosh    takes  possession    of. 

Inver,  "  confluence,"  i.  29. 

Johnson,  Dr,  on  Highland  chiefs  (note),  i. 

442;    evacuated   by   Mackintosh.   443; 

Invergarry,  here  Prince  Charles  arrives  in 

322;    on   second  sight,   311;    tradition 

here  the  Prince  of  Hesse  lands,  636. 

his  flight  from  Culloden,  his  reception. 

concerning  CoU  Maclean,  U.  228. 

Lennox,  Ist  Earl  of,  ii.  173. 

disguise,  Ac,  i.  671. 

Johnstone,  the  Chevalier,  author  of  "Me- 

Leod, or  MacLeod,  Clan,  its  histoiy,  amis. 

Inverlochy,  view  of,  i.  199:   battle  here. 

moes  of  the  RebeUion  of  1745-6,"  i.  535 

and  mottoes,  ii.  191. 

198;  castle  taken,  252;  M.ijor  Fergusons 

Johnstone,  Colonel,  42nd,  his  Kephalonian 

LesUe,  Bishop  of  Ross,  on  Highland  dress 

eipedition    against  —  General   Mackay 

gold  medal,  engraving  of  it,  ii.  407. 

and  armour,  i.  327. 

Johnstone's  Highlanders  or  101st  Regiment, 

Leslie,  Gen.  David,  his  portrait,  I  264;  his 

390j  here  the  Glencoe  murderers  divide 

their  history  and  reduction,  u.  479. 

march  upon  Scotland,   2JS;  at  Melrose. 

the  spoU,  401. 

231;rewiii,i,.l  ,,:  ',1,-,,.,  ,  j:|;  .■ 1 

Inverness  destroyed  by  Alexander  of  the 

Kaffir  war  of  1835,  the  72nd  engaged  in. 

toEnglaii,            1               ,      ■       :; 

Isles,  i.  73;  castle  besieged,  90;  taken 

also  the   75th,    originaUy   a    Highland 

by   hlin-   '                                              '    ■ 

by  the  Laird  of  Borlum,  437;    capture 

regiment,  ii.  535. 

in  Mull,  .'■■.,   ,.n ,  1  ,  - 1,    ■ 

by  the  RoyaUsts  in  1715— view  of,  at  the 

Kaffir  war,  tho  .o-,™,!,   m   IS50,  the  74th 

of  Leveu, -.:,;,  >ti,t,i„  11, ^  u,.,.;h-cli.i..- 

end  of   the  17th  century,   456;  Prince 

enga.;f,l  ,n,  ,i   ,/,■;    si  on  gaged  in. 

onryCa.stle     garrisoned    by    him,    2(;J; 

Charles  takes  possession  of  (1746),  and 

atDoonHill,  282;  agreement  with  Royal- 

lays siege  to  Fort  George  (the  Castle), 

Kaffra'ria,'',,,'      V  ,';'•  ',  ■ ,  ', '  ,' art^l.  564. 

ists,  285. 

638;  its  capture  after  Culloden,  670. 

Keith's  Il,.h,,,.,.l.,. ,_,,,.. 1,1: 7,h  Regiment, 

Leven,  Eari  of,  commander  of  the  Edinburgh 

lona  or  lova,  i.  37 ;  view  of  the  monasteiy 

city  guard,  i.  362;  commands  the  Cove- 

andi-uins, 38;  attacked  by  Norsemen,  41. 

Kcl|i,  manufacture  in  the  Highlands,  a  60. 

nanting  army,  257. 

Ireland,  its  invasion  by  Donal,  1.  42;  its 

Kelpies,  siipoi^titions  about,  i.  303. 

Lewis  and  Harris,  condition  in  1850,  it  fiO. 

Kcnmure,  Lord,  he  holds  a  council  of  war 

Lewis  Caw,  the  assumed  name  of  Prince 

at  Kelso,  L  446;  is  beheaded.  477. 

Charles  (in  Skye),  i.  700. 

Irish  MSS.,  a  catalogue  of  them,  il  110. 

Kenzie,  Clan,  and  the  Monroes,  i.  02,  110. 

Lewis,  civU  commotions  m  island  of,  i.  IIH 

Irish-Scots  or  Dalriads,  i.  S3. 

Kenzie  and  Glenganv  clans,  i.  114. 

contemplated    colonisation   of— invaded 

Irish  troops,  arrival  in  Scothind,  i.  182. 

Keppoch,theMacdon:-Udsof,  ii.  163;   (Mac- 

by  Eari  of  Sutheriand,  &c.,  122;  noble 

Isla,  devastated  by  Maclean,  i.  99;   Mac- 

donald),  his  advice  to  Prince  Charies,  i. 

character  of  the  soldiers  thence,  U.  626 

donalds  of,   or   Qan  Ikn  Vbr,  u.  150; 

554;  the  only  prisoner  made  at  the  Fal- 

Lewis Macleods,  their  sad  history,  ii.  194. 

invaded  by  Hector  Maclean,  326. 

kirk  Moor  flght,  C,%-j;  his  bravery  and 

Lindsay,  Lt.-CoL,  his  daui;htci-s  give   the 

Way,  Rhinns  of,  i.  97 ; .  view  ol  a  cottage  in 

death  at  CulV>den,  1.04. 

old  colour  of  the  91st  to  Col.  Bertie 

1774,  ii.  25.                                                    '  KiUiccjaoiue,   enyraviLg    of   lie   Pmo,   1. 

Gordon,  ii.  749 
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Llnlithgoir,   Cromwell  at,  1.  286;  Prince 

rcUefof  ganison  (78th>,  680;  siege  of, 

Macdowalls— their  hUtory,  arms,  crest. 

Charies  at,  542. 

685;   (93rd),  790. 

motto,  and  branches,  a  159. 

LtaUthgow,  Earl  of,  attainted,  1.  473. 

Lymphad,  Highland  oared  gaUey,  u.  169. 

Macduff,  Thane  of  Fife,  L  64. 

Llewellyn,  Prince  of   Wales,   his  leaffae 

M3cEwens,Clan,theirhistorT,ai67,  their 

with  the  Scotch  nobles,  U.  236. 

Macalisters,  history  and  branches,  U.  161. 

origin,  162. 

Lochabei-,  L  34,  297;  men  of,  their  Intense 

Macarthur  Campbells  of  Strachur,  history 

Macfarlane,  Clan,  history,  arms,  cre6t,  and 

clan  fceUng.  (note),  11.  756. 

of,  ii  177,  189. 

motto,  a  173;  its  origin,  169. 

Lochgarry  informed  of  the  movements  of 

Macaulay,  Clan,  their  history,   clan  rela- 

Macfie or  Macphie,  Clan,  their  origin  and 

Prince  Charles— he  joins  him,  i.  715. 

tions,  and  emhjent  men,  a  264, 

history,  a  261. 

MacGUchrist     See  Macfariane,  a  173. 

Lochiel,  Cameron  of,  outlawed,  i.  128. 

at  Cnlloden,  I  666. 

Macgillivray,  a  minor  branch  of  Clan  Chat- 

Lochiel,  Donald  Cameron  of,  "  the  gentle 

Macbeans,    The,  Macbanes  or    Macbains, 

tan— history  and  possessions,  a  213. 

chief,"  his  portrait,  L  519;  his  adherence 

Clan  of,  a  216. 

Macgillivray,  of  Dmmnaglass,  Colonel  of 

to  Prhice  Charles,  320;  heads  800  men 

M'Bean,    Lt-CoL   Wm.,   V.C,    (93rd),  his 

the  Macintosh  Regiment,  killed  at  Cnl- 

for Prince  Charies,  523;  his  care  of  his 

portrait,  a  800. 

loden,  1.666;  a  213. 

men    at    Preston,    655;    joins    Prince 

Macbeth  (1039),  L  49,  64. 

Macgregor,  Clan,  history,  arms,  crest,  and 

Charies    at    Cnlloden,    651;     message 

Macbraynes,  The,  a  231. 

motto,  a  243 ;  excepted  from  participa- 

from Charles  to  him  at  Cnlloden,  603; 

Maccallum  More,  ought  to  be  Colin  Mohr 

tion  in  the  Act  of  Grace  (1717),  1.  479. 

severely    wounded    there,    666;     sends 

(Big  Colin),  a  J78. 

Macgregors,  The,  account  of  their  irrup- 

his   brother    to    meet    Charies,    715; 

M'Crommens,  the  famous  pipers  of   the 

tion  into  Lennox  in  1C03,  a  182;   at 

his  retreat  and  attendants— he  meets 

Macleods,  a  108. 

battle  of  Prestonpans,  1.  659;  their  im- 

Charles In  Benalder,  718;  advises  Charies 

Macdonalds,  The,  or  Clan  Donald,  origin. 

petuosity,  662. 

to  make  a  second  attempt  to  recover 

history,  arms,  crest,  various  branches. 

Macgregor,  Rob  Roy,    See  Rob  Roy. 

Britain,  745;  appointed  to  command  of 

Ac,  a  136;  branches  after  1640,  146; 

M'Gregor,  Sh:  Duncan,  K.C.B.,  his  portrait 

a  regiment  in  France,  748;  his  death 

clans  or  septs  spning  from,  158 ;  strength 

as  Lt-coL  93rd,  a  782. 

and  tribute  to  his  memory,  519:  refer- 

of clan  m  1745,  158;  feud  between  and 

Macintosh,  Clan.     See  MacUntosh. 

ence  to  him  in  "  CMIde  Harold,"  ii.  706. 

Mackay,  Ckm,  their  histoiy,  arms,  crest. 

Lochiel,  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of,  see  Came- 

(1715), 462  ;  at  Prestonpans  and  Falkirk 

motto,  and  various  branches,  a  266 ;  for 

ron,  Sir  Ewan,  ii.  220. 

(1745),  658   and  621;    at   Clifton,   608; 

more  minnte  detaUs  of  history,  see  I  69, 

Lochshiel,  engraving  of,  i.  623. 

claim  the  right  of  precedence  at  Cnlloden 

69,  73,  75,  78,  82,  84,  86,  88,  93,  101,  102, 

Loch  Sloy,  Macfariane's  war-cry.     pt  Is 

(1746),  669 ;  their  misconduct  there,  644. 

126,  139,  140,  151. 

properiy  Loch  Sloighe    ("lake  of  the 

Macdonalds,   Clan  Ranald    of    Garmoran, 

Mackay,  Angus,  piper  to  Queen  Victoria, 

host  "),  a  small  lake  at  the  back  of  Ben- 

origta,  anns,  crest,  history,  &c,  11  153. 

his  collection  of  pipe  music,  it  107,  205. 

Vorlick],  ii.  173. 

Macdonald,    the   prevaiUng   name  In   the 

Mackay,  General  Huga  of  Sconrie,  his  por- 

Lockhart, author  of  "  Memorials  of  Prince 

92nd,  ii.  757. 

trait,  1.  361 ;  resume  of  his  history,  352 ; 

Charies' Eipedition  in  1745,"  L  614;  his 

Macdonald,  Master,  knighted  by  Dondee 

appointed  by  William  and  Mary,  4th 

description  of  Prince  Charies,  and  his 

0645),  L  229. 

Jan.   1089,    "Major-Gen.   of  aU  forces 

conversation  with  him  in  1745,  616. 

Macdonald    of    Barisdale's    treachery    to 

whatever,  withm  our  ancient  kingdom 

Lockhart,  Lt.-CoL  A.  1.,  92nd,  his  portrait. 

Prince  Charies,  L  682. 

of  Scotland,"  362;  his  pursuit  of  Dun- 

11.  770 ;  his  command  in  India,  769. 

dee  and  military  movements  tiU  battle  of 

London,  consternation  in,   on  hearing  of 

Prince  Charles  and  O'Neill  And  her  in  a 

KilUecrankie,   362-371;   his  movements 

Prince  Charles' arrival  at  Derby,  L  597. 

hut— she  rescues  the  Prince,  686;  her 

Long  Dykes,   the,  old   name  of  Princes 

subsequent  history,  704. 

of  hostiUties  in  August  1691,  371-393. 

Street,  Edinburgh,  L  545. 

Macdonald,    John   and  Alexander,    their 

Mackay's  Highland  Regiment,  reasons  for 

Lord-of-the-Isles,  this  title  disputed,  11. 146, 

escape  at  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  I.  399. 

wearing  gold  chains  by  officers  of,  L  302. 

Lorn,  the  leader  of  the  first  colony  that 

Macdonald    (Klnsbui-gh),  Mrs    Flora,  her 

Mackenzie,  Clan  Kenneth,   their  history. 

settled  on  the  western   coast  of  Argyll 

winding-sheet,  i.  695. 

anns,  crest,  and  motto,  a  238;  principal 

am?  the  adjacent  islands  in  603  A.D.,  1. 34 ; 

Macdonald,  Lady  (Skye),  her  heroic  friend- 

families, 242;  their  miUtary  strength  In 

his  death,  41 ;  the  tribe  and  district  of. 

ship  to  Pi-ince  Clmries,  i.  69L 

1704,   618;  incidents  in  history,  1.  123, 

34;  Macdougalls  of.  15S;  the  brooch  of. 

262,  263,  349,  486,  711. 

160  ;  the  Stewarts  acquire,  161. 

colours  to  the  92nd— her  speech,  a  774. 

Mackensie,  Capt.  Cohn,  his  history  of  the 

Lome,  Marquis  of,  his  portrait  on  steel,  ii. 

Macdonald,  Lord,  raises  the  Macdonald's 

78th  (note),  a  617. 

726 ;  his  martage  to  the  Princess  Louise, 

Highlanders,    or  Old  76th,  in  1777,  a 

Mackenzie,  Gen.  John,  honour  shown  him  at 

daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  2lEt  March 

620. 

Inverness  in  1859  by  the  78th,  a  787. 

1871. 

Macdonald,  Murdoch,   the  last  Highland 

Mackenzie,    Keith   Stewart,    of    Seaforth, 

Lome  or  Lorn,  Stewarts  of,  their  arms  and 

harper,  a  109. 

chief  of  the  Clan,  a  690. 

motto,  11.  299. 

Macdonald,  of  Glencoe,  takes  the  oath  of 

Mackenzie,  Kenneth  (Lord  Klntail),acqulres 

Loudon's  Hiirhlanders,  their  history,  1746- 

allegiance  (1692)— refusal  of  his  certi- 

the tiUe  to  Lewis,  a  196;   his  crown 

1748,  u.  451 ;  party  of  them  search  for 

ficate,  L  396;  he  and  thirty-seven  of  his 

charter,  167. 

Prince  Charies  Edward,  L  717. 

followers  massacred,  400. 

Mackenzie,  Kenneth  (Lord  Viscount  For- 

Louis  XIV.,  he  acknowledges  the  Stuart 

Macdonald,  of  Keppoch,  he  and  his  clan 

trose),  his  restoration  to  the  famUy  title 

Prince   of  Wales   as  king,    1,  409;    he 

join  Dundee,  L  355. 

(Eari  of  Seaforth),  a  254. 

sanctions   aid   to   Prince  Charles,  601; 

Macdonald,    of    Morar,  how  he  receives 

Mackenzie,   Richard  James,  M.D.   (79th), 

his  reception  of  Prince  Charles,  739;  his 

Prince  Charies,  L  705. 

zeal  and  devotion,  a  714;  portrait,  716. 

death,  428. 

Macdonald,  Rev.  Peter,  of  Klntore,  editor 

Mackenzie,  Roderick,  his  death  (1746),  L 

Louise,   Princess,    her    portrait  on    steel 

of  the  oldest  coUection  of  Highland  music, 

713. 

phite,  a  726;  her  marriage,   185;  pre- 

ii. 107. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  of  Rosehaugh,  hil 

sents  to  her  from  the  officers  and  men 

Macdonald's  Highlanders,  or  Old  76th  regi- 

portrait, U.  240. 

of  the  9l3t  P.egiraent,  752.     Stt  Lome. 

ment,  1774-1784,  history  of,  IL  520. 

Mackenzie,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Stewart,  a  687. 

Lovat,  Simon  Fraser,  Lord,  his  portrait,  i. 

Macdonald,  Sir  John,  K.C.B.,  his  portrait  on 

Mackinnon  or  Fingon,  Clan,  history,  anna. 

734;  his  birth,  4a— is  baulked  in  elop- 

steel as  colonel  of  the  42nd,  IL  325. 

motto,  and  branches,  a  256. 

ing  with  his  niece,  405;  forcibly  mar- 

Macdonald, Sir  John,  K.C.B.  (of  Dalchosnie), 

Mackinnon,  Coi-poral  Alexander,  the  bard 

ries  his  cousin.  Lord  Lovat's  widow— 

portrait  as  Lt-col.  of  the  92nd,  a  768. 

of  the  92nd,  ii.  757-759. 

outlawed— flees  to  France,  400;  his  sliare 

MacdonneU,  the  Glengany  branch  of  the 

Mackinnon  (Ellagol),  of  Skye,receptIon  and 

In  the  "Scottish  plot,"  410;  imprisoned 

Macdonalds,   their  history,    arms,   and 

treatment  of  Prince  Charies,  1.  699-703. 

In  the  Bastile  for  several  years,  412; 

crest,    U.    167;   principal    famUies  de- 

Mackintosh,   Clan,     their    history,    anns. 

sends  assurances  of  services  to  Prince 

scended    from,    158;    at    KiUiecrankie 

motto,  branches,  and  etvraology  of  the 

Charies,   533;  his  character    and    pro- 

(1690), 1.  370,  372 

name,  a  201;  the  rival  claims  of  Mack- 

cedure, i;i2;  apprehended,  681;  his  in- 

Macdonell, Sir  James,  K.C.B.,  K.C.H.,  his 

intosh  of  Mackintosh  and  Macpherson  of 

dictment,  733;  his  eiecution  (engraving 

portrait  on  steel,  plate  of  colonels,  7Sth 

Clnny  to  the  headship  of  Clan  Chaltan, 

or.  and  place  of  intcnnent,  737. 

and   79th,   a  617;  colonel   of  the  79th 

197 ;  at  Cnlloden,  663,  666. 

(1842),  709;  colonel  of  the  71st  (1849),  606. 

Mackintosh,  Lady  Anne  (1745),  her  portrait. 

U.  671;  plan  t«   Illustrate  siege  of,  677; 

MacdougaU,  Clan— Macdugalls,  Macdovals, 
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Mackintosh  Liment,  the,  music  arranged 

"Maiden  Causeway,"  a  Roman  road,l.  14. 

Scotland,    262;    proceedings    from    big 

for  the  bagpipes,  tt  204. 

"Maiden,"  the,   engraving  of   it,    1.  333; 

landing  in   Orkney  tiU  Ins  capture  by 

Slackintosli,  Sir  James,  the  historian,  U.  210. 

executions  under  it,  277. 

Macleod    of   Assynt,    268;    brought   to 

Macknighls,  or  Macneits,  ii.  231. 

Manrent,  nature  of,  1.  64,  319. 

Edinburgh   Castl^-gencrous  treatment 

Maclachlan  or  Maclauchlan,  Clan,  history. 

Manu  fortl  ("  with  strong  hand "),  motto 

of,  at  Dundee,  and  attempt  to  rescue 

arms,  crest,  motto,  and  branches,  ii.  165; 

of  the  Mackays,  a  266. 

him,  269;  his  reception  In  Edinburgh- 

one  of  the  Siol  or  Clan  Gillevray,  162. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  at  Harlaw,  1411,  L  71. 

conduct  in  prison— defence— sentence- 

Mar,  John  Erskine,  11th  Earl  of,  portrait  of, 

lines  written  by.  In  prison— execution- 

account  of  the  Gaelic  Uterature,  language, 

on  steel  plate,  I,  498 ;  dismissed  by  George 

character,  Ac,  270-277. 

and  music  u.  67. 

I.,  L  422;  sketch  of  his  history  to  1715, 

Montrose,  town  of,  taken  by  RoyaUsts,  1. 

Maclauiin  or  Madaren,  Oan,  their  history, 

424-428;  his  proceedings  in  1715,  436; 

ISO;  surrenders  to  Monk  (1651),  291; 

arms,  crest,  and  motto,  ii  280. 

operations  of  the  Jacobite  army  nnder 

insurgent  aiTny  arrives  at,  473. 

M«clcan  or  Gillean,  Clan,  Its  historj-,  arms, 

him  m  1715-16,  456^66 ;  the  ChevaUer 

Monument  to  the  42nd  in  Dunkeld  Cathe- 

crest,  motto,  and  Tarious  families,  11. 222 ; 

raises  hlra  to  a  dukedom,  467;  his  letter 

dral,   U.  434;  to  the  7lBt  in   Glasgow 

Us  clan  feuds,  1.97,  334;  11225. 

describing  the  Pretender,   468;  he  ac- 

Cathedral,  a  617;  to  the  78th  on  Castle 

Maclean,  Colonel  Alan  (1775),  ii  452,  565. 

Esplanade,   Edinburgh,   a   689;   to  the 

Maclean,  Sir  AUan,  his  portrait,  Ac,  a  227. 

474;  attainteC,  478;  dismissed  by  the 

79th  ui  the  Dean  Cemetery,  Edinburgh, 

Maclean,  Sir  Hector,    origin  of    proverb, 

Pretender,  496. 

a  722. 

"  Another  for  Hector,"  i.  324. 

Margaret,  qaeen  of  Malcolm  III.,  I  55. 

Moon,  superstitions  concerning,  I  309. 

Maclean,  Sir  John,  at  KlUiecrankie,  i.  369; 

Manlage  ceremonies  in  the  Highlands,  L 

Moore,  Gen.  Sa  John,  his  portrait,  a  758 ; 

at  Sheriffmuir,  461. 

311 ;  sanctity  of  vows,  312. 

his  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  362  • 

"Maclean-8    Welcome,"    GaeUc    Jacobite 

Maniage  customs.  Highland,  IL  124. 

his  command  in  Spain,  and  retreat  anl 

song,  i  772. 

Mart,  Its  oppressive  nature,  a  7. 

death  at  Corunna,  490 ;  his  choice  and 

Macleod  or  Leod,  Clan,  their  history,  arms, 

Martiniere,  La,  the  fight  here  in,  1858,  U. 

reason  for  choice  of  supporters,  767 ;  his 

crest,  motto,  and  various  families,  11.  191. 

421,  682. 

estimate  of  Highland  soldiers,  380. 

Macleod,  CoL  Patrick,  of  Geanies'c78th), 

Mary,  Queen,  her  e3:pedItion  to  the  north 

Moray,  the  orthography  changed  to  Mur- 

his portrait,  IL  650. 

(1662),  1.  90. 

ray  in  1739,  a  312. 

Macleod,  John  (Lord),  portrait  as  first  col- 

Massacre of  Glencoe,  I  399. 

Moray,  see  Muiray  (Athole),  a  309. 

onel  of  the 71st,  11. 479;  death  ml7S9,48.5. 

Massacres  aftei  battle  of  Culloden,  L  668. 

Morgan,  or  Mackay,  Clan,  see  Mackay. 

Macleod,  Laird  of  Assynt,  betrays  Montrose 

Massacres,  the  Cawnpoor,  11.  667. 

Monnaor,  the,  "  head  of  the  clan,"  a  117. 

in  1650,  L  268. 

Mathleson,  or  Clan  Mhathain,  a  242. 

Mormaordom,  "district  of  a  clan,"  U.  117. 

Macleod,  Laird  of  Raasay,  his  devotion  to 

"  Mean,  speak,  and  do  well,"  the  Urquliart 

Moy,  Castle  Prince  Charies    halts    hero 

Prince  Charles,  L  695. 

motto,  a.  296. 

(1746),  L  637. 

Madcod'B,  Lord,  Highlanders.  &e  Seventy- 

Melfort,  Earl  of,  embarks  with  the  Pre- 

Moy  Hall,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Mack- 

first. 

teuder,  1.  475. 

Intosh,  a  270. 

Macleod,  Malcolm,  guide  to  Prince  Charles 

Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Highlands,  a  107. 

Moy,  the  rout  of,  1.  638. 

—Incidents  in  his  histoiy,  L  700-704. 

Mcnzles,  Clan,  history,   arms,  crest,  and 

Muidartach,  Alan,  Captain  of  Clanranald, 

Macleod,   May-"  Main  nlghean   Alasdair 

motto,  iL  306 ;  rupture  with  Montrose, 

mortally  wounded  at  Sheriffmuir,  1. 462. 

Ruaidh  "—her  touching  elegy  on  one  of 

i.  183. 

Munro  (of  Fonlls),   Clan,    history,  arms. 

the  Lairds  of  Macleod,  11,  107. 

Middleton,  General  0646),  second  in  com- 

crest, and  motto,  a  231. 

Macleod,  Sir  John  C.   (42nd),  K.C.B.,  his 

mand  of  Covenanting  army,  L  234;  left 

Munro,  Sir  George  duel  between  Glcncah-n 

portrait,  a.  605. 

tn  Scotland  to  watch  Montrose,  240 ;  move- 

and him  (1654),  L  294. 

Macmillan,  Clan,  history  of,  U.  234. 

ments,  245-266 ;  escapes  from  Tower,  and 

Mun:ay,  Stewart-Mun-ay  (Athole),  or  Moray, 

Macnab  (or  Anab),  Clan,  history,  arms,  and 

appointed  generalissimo  of  all  the  Royal 

histoiT,  arms,  crest,  and  motto,  a  309. 

motto,  11.  258;  cadets  of  the  clan,  and 

forces  in  Scotland,  294 ;  ront  of  his  army 

Murray,  CoL  Lord  John,  his  death  in  1787, 

portrait  of  the  last  Laird,  261. 

by  Monk,  295. 

.    in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  command 

Macnaughton  (or  Nachtan),  Clan,  history, 

Milk  steaUng,  superstlUons  abont,  L  309. 

of  the  42nd,  a  368. 

arms,  crest,  and  motto,  ii.  229;  families 

Mills,  the  Highland,  a.  19. 

Mmray,    Earl    of,    insurrection    of    Clan 

ascribed  to  the  Macnaughton  line,  231. 

Money,  its  Inutility  in  the  Highlands  pre- 

Chattan against  (1624),  L  148  ;  appointed 

MacneUl,     Clan,     Its     two     tadependcnt 

vious  to  1745,  a  7. 

by  King  James  his  lieutenant  in  the  High- 

branches—its  history,   arms,  crest,  and 

Monlc,  General,  invades  Scotland — and  sur- 

lands, 149;  the  "  Bonny  "  Earl  of,  slain 

motto,  a  162 ;  cadets  of,  165. 

render  of  Stirling,  Dundee,  St  Andrews, 

(1691),  106. 

llacnicol,  Clan,  its  history,  11.  271. 

Montrose,  and  Aberdeen  to,  i.  290;  ad- 

Macphails, the,  ii.  216. 

ministration  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland 

by  the  Committee  of  Estates  (1646),  i. 

committed     to,     291;     his    subsequent 

241 ;  his  execution,  244. 

motto,  IL  210 ;  cadets  of  the,  212. 

movements,  291-296. 

Munay,  Lord  (eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of 

Montgomeiy's  Highlanders,  or  77th  Regi- 

Athole) falls  to  prevent  Athole  men  from 

clan  for  Prince  Charies,   1745,  i.  534; 

ment,  history  and  reduction  of,  1757  to 

joining  Dundee  L  365. 

with  300  Macphersons  joins  Lord  George 

1763,  a  463;  (note)  of  their  anival  in 

MtuTay,  Lord  Charies,  at  battle  of  Preston 

Murray,    1746,    641;    conducts    Prince 

Philadelphia  (1758),  3.54  ;  view  of  PhUa. 

(Lancashire),  L  453;  his  pardon,  476. 

Charles  to  a  secure  retreat,  71& 

delphiaaaatthattime,  465. 

MuiTay,  Lord  George,  his  portrait,  L  672; 

Macpherson,    Duncan   (of    Cluny),    1672, 

Montreal  surrenders  (1761),  ii.  344. 

visits  Cope  at  Crieft  (1745),  630  ;  rallies 

throws  off  all  connection  with  the  Mack- 

Montrose, James  Graham,  Earl  and  after- 

under Prince  Charies'  standard  at  Perth 

intosh,  U.  208. 

wards  fii-st  Marquis  of,  his  portrait  on 

—his  character  and  brilliant  qualifica- 

Macpherson, James,   resuscltator    of   Os- 

steel  plate,  L  271 ;  sketch  of  his  early  his- 

tions—appointed Lt.-general,  635;  pro- 

Bianic poetry— his  portrait,  U.  211. 

tory,  167;  description  of,  by  Gordon  of 

ceedings  till  battle  of  Prestnppans,  635- 

Macphersons,  feud  bet^veen  Clan  Chattao 

Ruthven,  168-  raisestroops  for  the  ser- 

665 ;  his  plan  of  invading  Li.siand,  686 ; 

and  Camerons,   1.   65 ;    and   Davidsons, 

vice  of  the  Covenanters,  169 ;  his  pro- 

resigns his  command,  691 ;    his  subse- 

66; join  Gen.    Cannon  (1689),   380;  at 

ceedings  till  he  desei-ts  the  Covenanters 

quent  proceedings  in  EngLind,  591-606  ; 

CUfton  (1746),  607;  Falkirk  (1746),  621. 

and   joins   the   RoyaUst  cause   in    1639, 

his  plan  of  batUe  at  Falkirk,  621 ;  and 

Macphersons  of  Cluny,  the  male  represen- 

109-176;   apprehended  and  afterwards 

hlstorj- till  Culloden,  672;  his  escape  to 

tatives  of  the  old  Clan  Chattan— their 

released  by  the  Covenanters,  179;  pro- 

HoUand,  683;  Prince  Charies'   opinion 

claims,  u.  197. 

ceedings  from  time  of  his  entermg  Scot- 

of his  conduct  at  CuUoden,  700 ;  Charles' 

Macphie,  or  Clan  Duffle,  see  Macfle,  IL  26L 

land,  in   1644,  till  the  disbanding  of  his 

shameful  uigratitude  to  him,  743,  756. 

Macquanle,    or    Quarrie,     Clan,     history. 

army  in  1646,  180-250 ;  leaves  Scotland 

Murray,  Major-Gen  Sir  George  G.C.B.,  his 

arms,  and  motto,  a  262. 

in  disguise  for  Bergen,  m  Norway,  260 ; 

portrait  on  steeL  a  326;  becomes  colonel 

Macqueens,  origin  and  history,  u.  217. 

enters  the  seri-ice  of  the  Emperor  of 

of  the  42nd,  401 ;  of  the  72nd,  533. 

Macrae,    Clan,   their  history,    arms,    and 

Gennany,  261 ;  his  emotion  on  receiving 

motto,  ii.  280. 

news  of  the  execution  of  Charies  L,  and 

L  605;  his  base  conduct,  734;  Mrs,  her 

Macrae,  Sergt  John,  his  bravery  at   El 

his  oath  to  avenge  his  death,  262;  re- 

devotion to  the  Stuarts,  661. 

Hamet  (note),  11.  649. 

ceived  by  Charies  IL  at  the  Hague— de- 

Murray, Secretaiy,  evil  effects  of  his  in- 

Maida, victory  here  (7Sth),  a  642;  Count 

scent  upon  Scotland  resolved  upon,  and 

ordinate  ambition  in  the  Jacobite  came, 

of— Sir  John  Stuart's  Utle,  647 

Montrose  appointed  Lieut-Governor  of 

L  690;  his  apprehension,  681-731. 

_ 

ETOEX. 


waU  '0,  the 


"  Moms  Aheneus     (' 
Macleod  motto,  ii.  191 

Music  of  the  Highlands,  IL  105. 

Musselburgh,  skirmish  between  Cove- 
nanters and  Royalists  at,  L -'iiS;  Crom- 
well's headquartf-rs,  'JSl. 

"My  hope  is  constant  in  thee,"  the  scroll 
motto  of  Clanraiiald.  U.  153. 

Mythology,  HiglUand,  i.  30-i. 


Napier,  Archibald  Lord,  of  Merchiston, 
his  death  and  noble  character,  i.  238. 

Napoleon  L,  news  of  his  abdication  (1814), 
ii  730  and  7B2;  his  return  from  Elba, 
to    the    High- 


,  III.. 


719. 


Masebj',  defeat  of  royalist  troops  at,  1.  217. 

Neill,  Brigad.-Gen.,  joins  Havelock  at 
Ca\Tnpoor,  ii.  672:  his  command  in  re- 
lieving Lucknow,  675 ;  his  death,  681. 

Neill.  Clan,  their  arms,  crest,  and  motto — 
their  origin,  u.  163. 

Nemo  me  impunfe  lacessit  ("no  one  touches 
me  with  impunity  '*),  motto  of  the  order 
of  the  Thistle,  Ac,  u.  324. 

Ne  obUviscaris  ("  you  must  not  forget''), 
motto  of  the  Campbells,  Lome,  and 
Mactavish,  &c.,  ii.  175. 

Ne  parcas  nee  spemas  ("neither  spare  nor 
despise"),  the  motto  of  the  Lamonds, 
Lamont,  &c.,  ii.  168. 

New  York,  actions  at,  in  1776,  iL  350. 

Niagara,  fall  of  the  fort,  iL  343. 

Ninety-first,    Princess    Louise  Argyllshire 
Highlanders,  originally  the  98th,  their 
history,  ii-  726-755.      For  details,  see— 
Ch.  I.  1794-1843,  726-735. 

II.  1842-1S57.  735-745.     The  Re- 


III.  1857-1S74,  745-754. 
List  of  colonels  and  It-colonels,  755. 
Plate  of  colonels  of  the  9l3t,  92nd, 
and  93rd,  U.  756. 
iVinety-second,  Gordon  Highlanders,  their 
history,  U.  756-776.      For  detaihj,  see— 
Ch.  I.  1794-1816,    756-766.      Penin- 
sula, &C. 
IL  1816-1874.    766-T75.     Crimea, 
India,  &.c. 
List  of  colonels  and  It.-colonels,  77(5. 
Plate  of  colonels  of  the  91st,  92nd, 
and  93rd,  ii.  756. 
Ninety-third,  Sutherland  Highlanders,  their 
history,  ii.  777-802.     For  details,  see— 
Ch.  L  1800-1854,  777-784       Africa, 
America,  West  Indies,  <fec 
IL  1854-1857,  784-789.     Crimea. 
IIL  1857-1875,   789-801.       Indian 
Mutiny. 
List  of  colonels  and  It.-colonels,  802. 
Plate  of  colonels  of  the  91st,  92nd. 
and  93rd,  iL  756. 
Nive,  battles  on  the  (42nd),  ii.  388;  (71st), 
500;  (79th),  704;  (91st).  729;  (92nd),  761. 
Nivelle,  battle  on  the  (42nd),  iL  288;  (74th), 

588;    (79th),  704;    (9l8t).  729. 
Norsemen,  theii  advent  in  Britain,  L  4L 
North  Inch  of  Perth,  battle  of,  i.  66. 
Norway,  the  Maid  of,  heiress  to  the  Crown 

(1284,  A.D.).  iL  137. 
NovaScotia.  the  72nd  there  in  1851.  ii.946; 
the  74th  embark  for.  May  13,  1818,  591; 


the  'i 


.  37. 


Ogilvy,   Lord,  the  first  title  of  the  Airiie 

family,  ii.  320. 
O'Loughlins  of  Meath,  their  Highland  de- 

Omena  in  the  Highlands,  L  310,  3ia  | 


Oporto,  its  capture  in  1809,  ii.  723. 
Oracles,  invisible,  in  the  Highlands,  L  308. 
Ordah-su.  the  battle  here,  ii.  805. 
Orkney  and  Shetland  made  over  to  Scot- 
land, L  77. 


landing  { 


le  of  Carbisdale  here, 
Argyle,  338;  French 
frigates  arrive  for  insurgents,  475. 

Oi-mond,  Duke  of.  he  declares  for  the  Che- 
valier, i.  124;  his  embassy  to  Russia. 
481;  captain-general  of  the  Spanish 
fieet  to  invade  England  (1718, 

Orthes  or  Orthez,  the  battle  (42nd),  iL 
389;  (71st).  501;  (74th),  589;  (91st), 
729;    (92nd),  762. 

Ossian,  Macpherson's,  iL  84,  87,  88,  211. 

Outram's,  Sir  James,  conduct  In  the  Persian 
war,  ii.  660;  consideration  for  his  troops, 
663:  appointment  to  Cawnpoor  ai»d 
Dinapoor  divisions,  674;  generous  treat- 
ment of  Havelock,  675;  resumption  of 
the  command,  680;  strong  position  at 
the  Alum  Bagh,  684. 

Outvam  and  Havelock  meet  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  at  the  Residency  of  Lucknow, 

"Over  the  water,"  health  to  the  king, 
the  Jacobite  toast,  i.  770. 

Pack.  Sir  Denis,  Major-Gen.  K.C.B.,  hia 
portrait,  ii.  504 ;  he  joins  the  71st  as  It- 
coL,  488;  presents  new  colours  to  it,  504. 

Pamplona,  the  fortress  Invested,  iL  729. 

Panmnre,  Earl  of,  attainted,  L  478. 

Paris  invested  by  the  Allies  in  1815,  ii.  503. 

Pavke,  Major-Gen.,  C.B.,  his  portrait  as 
lieutenant-colonel  72nd,  ii.  557. 

Peanfahel,  Pictish  word,  important  In  the 
controversy  about  Picts,  L  24. 

Per  mare  et  terras  ("  by  sea  and  land  ")  the 
scroll  motto  of  the  Urquharta,  ii.  296. 

Per  mare  per  terras  ("  by  sea  by  land  "), 
clan  Donald  motto,  ii.  136;  and  of  Mac- 
donnell  of  Glengarry,  156. 

Persia,  war  with  (Nov.  1.  1856),  iL  659. 

Persia,  Major  M'Intyre's  and  CoL  Stist^d^s 
command  in  the  war  (1857),  ii.  660;  the 
78th  to  wear  it  on  their  colours,  666 ; 
medals  for  the  campaign  of  1856-7,  688. 

Perth,  view  of,  in  1 7th  century,  L220; 
captured  by  5Iontrose,  186;  return  of 
Charles  II.  to,  2S.".;  captured  by  Crom- 
well, 2S9;  Chevalier  proclaimed  at,  in 
1715,  436;   Prince  Charles  enters  it,  52r,. 

Perth,  Duke  of,  his  poitrait  (1745).  L  586; 
present  at  Prestnnpans,  558;  condiKt-" 
the  siege  of  Stirling,  620;  joins  Prince 
Charies  at  CuUoden,  651. 

Perth,  Earl  of,  the  Chancellor,  super- 
seded, L  344;   aiTesteil,  347. 

Peter  the  Great  and  Cliarles  XIL  unite  to 
restore  the  Pretender,  L  481. 

Peterhesid.  ChevaUer  arrives  in,  i.  467. 

Philadelphia,  view  of  British  barracks  at,  in 
1758,  354;   view  of  the  city  in  1753.  455. 

Philibeg,  Highland,  opinions  about,  i.  300. 

Philiphaugh,  battle  of,  and  prisoners  of 
war  shot  by  Covenanters  at,  L  231,  232. 

Pibroch,  Highland.  M'Cnmimens',  arranged 
for  the  bagpipes— regimental  pipe  music 
of  the  Black  Watch,  iL  446-150. 

Pibroch  of  Kilchrist,  Glengarry  family 
tune,  ii.  157. 

Pibrochs,  or  An  Ceol  5fbr  ("  the  great 
music  ").  u.  107. 

Pictavia,  this  name  gives  place  to  that  of 
Albania,  L  60. 

Picti,  why  so  called,  L  5;  Roman  name  for 
Highlanders  in  the  3rd  century,  19. 

Pictish  kings,  chronological  table  of,  I.  47. 

Picts  di\ided  into  two  nations — Enmenius 
concerning  them,  a.d.,  297,  L  12;  their 
origin  discussed— history,  religion,  Ac.,  I 


1  the  I 


in  chap.  II.,  voL  i.  16-18. 
Pipe  music,  and  collections  of.  U.  107,  205 
Pitcalnie,  Ros3  of,  and  Balnagowan— thel 

claims  to  the  ihlcfship,  ii.  237. 
Pitmedden,  eminent  Scottish  house,  ii.  606 
Pitt,  William,  his  eulogy  of   the  Highland 

soldiers  (1776),  (note),  ii.  345. 
I  Plaid,  Highland,  opinions  about,  i.  300. 
I  Plate,  centre-piece  of 


.  691; 


;78th),  engraving  o 
if  91st,  754 ;  centr 


piece  of,  93rd,  i 

Plough,  engraving  of  an  old  Scotch,  iL  9. 

Poetrj',  influence  on  Highlanders,  L  315. 

Pondicherrj-,  expedition  against,  iL  573. 

Potatoes  introduced  into  Scotland,  ii.  62. 

Presbyterians,  toleration  granted  to,  L  340; 
unite  with  Jacobites  for  James,  386. 

Preston,  England,  battle  of,  1.  453;  its 
surrender  to  General  Wills,  455. 

Prestonpans,  battle  of,  i.  554;  plan  and 
map  of  battle-field,  561. 

Pretender,  the,  son  of  James  IL,  birth 
of,  L  341;  a  reward  offered  for  his 
apprehension,  424  ;  banished  from 
France,  480;  Russia  and  Sweden  unite 
to  restore  him,  481;  he  leaves  Bologna 
— his  plans  on  the  death  of  George  I., 
501;  suggestion  that  he  should  visit 
England,  504;  resigns  his  rights  to 
Pi-ince  Charles  Edward,  527. 

Prorege  et  patria  ("  for  king  and  country"), 
motto  of  the  Camerons,  Ac,  iL  217. 

Pyrenees,  battles  among  the  (42nd),  iL 
386;  (71st),  499;  (74th).  587;  (79th), 
704;   (91st),  729;   (92nd),  760. 

Qnatre  Bras,  the  action  here,  June  16,  1815 

(see  42nd),  iL  394 ;    the  79th,  706 ;  the 

91st,  73U;  the  92nd,  763. 
Quebec,  siege  of,  in  1759,  ii,  460. 
Queen's  Hut,   the  inscriptions  on,   in  the 

lines  of  the  91st  at  Aldershot,  ii.  745. 
Queen's  Own  Cameron  Highlandera     See 

79th,  ii.  697. 
Quern,    the   Highland   handmill,  with  an 

illustration,  ii.  13. 
Quhadder  vil  ze    ("whither  ^viU  you?"). 

motto  of  (Lord  lunermeithts),  Stewarts 

of  Lorn,  iL  299. 

Raglan,  Lord,  commander-in-chief  in  the 

Crimea  in  1854,  &a,  ii.  409,  417. 
Ranald,  Clan,  their  descent,  it  147. 
Reay,  Lord,  joins  the  Covenanters,  it  269. 
i  of  1715,  their  trial  (1716),  L  477. 
5  of  1745,  their  trial  in  1746,  i,  722 
Redan,  attack  on  the,  1S55,  11.  7l4. 
ed    Feather  of  the  Fraser  Highlandera 
(note),  iL  470. 

ed  Heckle  of  the  42nd,  iL  361. 
Reestle,  plough  of  the  Hebrides,  il.  10 
iegiments,   Highland,   their  number    and 

Reid,     Major,    afterwards    General,    as   a 

musician  (note),  ii.  347. 
Rent,  its  nature  in  the  Highlands,  L  322; 

ii.  6,  8;    Highland  mode  of  paying   in 

the  18th  century,  L  322;  IL  8. 
Rents,  raising  of,  causes  of  emigration,  ii  47 
Residency,   the,    its  inmates  in  Lucknow 

(1853)— its  defence,    iL  676;    Havelock 

and  Outram  enter,  G7S. 
"  Restoration  Regiment,"  the,  at  Sheriff 


298. 
Revnell,  Sir  Thomas;  Bart.,  his  portrait  on 

steel  as  colonel  of  the  71st,  ii.  479. 
Roads,   Roman,   in  the  Highlands.  L   13. 

constiTiction   of   them   by  Wade.  490; 

the  Highland  roads  in  1750.  U-  3ft 
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Robbery  (hiehway),  its  rarity  in  the  Higli-  Scots  Greys  at  Sheriffmuir  battle,  i.  462. 

Ch.    I.    1793-1796,  617-626. 

lands,  L  321.                                                    Scott,  Sir  Walter,  extract  from  his  "Lady 

II.   1796-1S17,  625-640. 

Kobertsonof  Struan,  "poetchieftain,"  i.  411. 

of  the  Lake"  (note),  i.  303;  his  song  of 

III.  1S04-1S56,  second  battalion,  640- 

r.obertsons,  or  Clan  Donnachie,  their  his- 

"Bonnie Dundee,"  360;  his  original  of 

669,  till  its  consolidation  with 

tory,  arms,  and  motto,  ii.  169,  172. 

Fergus  M'lvor,  732;  his  early  works  and 

first  battalion,  1817,  and  first 

Rob  Roy,  or  Kobert  .Macgregor,  his  portrait 

their  spirit,  774;    his  mention  of    the 

battalion,  1817-1856. 

and  histon-,  iL  24  J ;  his  first  emergence        Camerons,  ii.  702. 

IV.  1857,  Persian  war,  659-666. 

into  notice,  i,  405  ;  he  is  summoned  to  Scottish  Kings,  chronological  table  of,  from 

V.  lS.57-1859,  Indian  Mutiny,  667- 

Edinburgh,  427;  bis  dastardly  condnet 

843  to  1097  A.D.,  i.  58. 

693. 

at  Sheriffmuir,  465 ;  his  five  sons,  249. 

Seaforth,    Colin,    4th   Eari   of  (1690),  his 

VI.  1859-1874,  687-693. 

Rodrigo,  the  siege  of  (1812)  (74th),  ii  580. 

Succession    list    of    colonels   and    field 

Roleia,  battle  of  (71st),  ii.  489. 

i.  392;  William,  6th  Eari  of,  his  armed 

ofiicers,  694. 

strength  in  1715,438;  attainted,  and  his 

Plate  of  colonels  of  the  78th  and  79th, 

Roman  wall,  Hadrian's,  i.  9 ;  Antonine's,  10. 

estates  forfeited,  478. 

ii.  617. 

Romans    in    Britain,   i.    3;   they   abandon 

Seaforth,  Francis  Humberston  Mackenzie, 

Seventy-Eighth  Regiment,  Old,  a  457. 

it,  13;   their  departure,  56. 

Baron,   his  portrait  on   steel,    ii.  617; 

Seventy-Ninth     Queen's     Own     Cameron 

Rory  Dall,  famous  harper  in  Skye,  ii.  109. 

created  baron  in  1796,  240;  raises  the 

Highlander,.,  their  history,  697-724,  for 

Itory  Mbr,  a  traditional  hero,  ii.  193. 

78th  or  Ross-shire  Bufls,  617;   engraving 

details  of  wind,  see— 

Rose  or  Ross  of  Kilravock,  ii.  237. 

of  original  poster  addressed  by  him  to 

Ch.  1.   17!' ;  1-.;,  K'i7  ;l(i. 

Rose,  Hugh,  his  strenuous  defence  of  KU- 

the   Highlanders   in  raising  the   78th, 

11.    1      .   1    ,;    ,-    .    1 

ravock  in  1715,  i.  457. 

618;    his  daughter  entertains  the  78th 

SuccesMo-i  :,  ;  ,  1     ,,            ,,  -rols.,  725. 

Rose,    Sir   Hugh    (Lord    Strathnaim),    he 

at  Brahan  Castle  in  1859,  687. 

Plate  of  cmIs    ;.,h  ,,„,i  -I'h,  ii  (117. 

presents   new  colours    to   the    "Black 

Seaforth,   Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Eari  of,  in 

Shaw,  a  minor  branch  of  Clan  Chattan,  iL 

Watch,"  u.  424;  his  command  of  the 

Ii  ish  Peerage— his  portrait,  ii.  479 ;  raises 

213^  its  various  families,  214,  215. 

92nd,  769;  his  command  in  India,  749. 

the  72nd  Highlanders,  624;   death,  625. 

Shaw,  Farquliar  (of  the  Black  Watch),  hia 

"  Rosg  GhuiU,"  or  War  Song  of  Gaul,  ii.  84. 

Seaforth's Highlanders.  &e Seventy-Second. 

portrait,  a  330. 

Ross,  Alexander,  Earl  of,  his  strange  sub- 

Sebastopol  (accurately  Sevastopol),  see  Cri- 

Sheep, character  of  Highland,  ii.  14. 

mean  History  in  Highland  Regiments. 

Sheriffmuir,  battle  of,  in  1715,  i.  461 ;  steel 

Ross  or  Anrias,  Clan,  their  history,  arms. 

Second-sight  and  seers.  Highland,  i.  310. 

engiaving  of  view  of  battlefield,  464. 

and  motto,  ii.  235. 

Secunder-Bagh,  its  capluie  (7Sth),  u.  282; 

Shetland  and  Orkney  made  over  to  Scot- 

Ross, Earidom  disputed  in  1411,  L  69;  for- 

(93rd) and  engraving  of,  791. 

land,  L  77. 

feiture  of,  in  1476,  ii.  232. 

Seringapatam,    sieges    of    (7l5t),   U.   466; 

Si  je  puis  ("  If  I  can  "),  the  scroU  motto  of 

(72nd)  528,  529;   (73rd)  670;    (74th)  is 

the  Colquhouns,  &c.,  a  284. 

assassination  of,  i.  77 ;  his  successor  sur- 

authorised to  bear  the  word  '■  Seringa- 

Sinclair Castle,  view  of,  i.  125. 

renders,  78. 

patam"  on  Its  regimental  colours  and 

Siol  Eachem,  the  original  of  the  clans 

Ross,  Queen  Victoria's  piper,  his  coUection 

appointments,  575. 

Macdougall,  Campbell  &c.,  a  167. 

of  pipe  music,  a  107. 

Seton,  Lt.-Col.  (74th),  his   noble  conduct 

Siol  Gillevray,  its  branches,  iL  162. 

Rossdhu  Castle,  Old,  engraving,  ii.  289. 

during  the  loss  of  the  "Birkenhead" 

Skene's,  Dr,  "  Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and 

Uoss-shire,  Invasion  of,  by  Donald,  Lord  of 

troop-ship,  Feb.  26,  1862,  u.  604;  monu- 

Scots," i.  43. 

the  Isles,  1.69;  retreat  of  Montrose  into,  245. 

ment  erected  by  Queen  Victoria  to  his 

Slaves,  700  prisoners  taken  at  Preston  (1716) 

"Ross-shire  Buffs"  or  78th  Highlanders, 

memory  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  606. 

sold  as,  L  478. 

see  78th,  ii,  617. 

Seventy-First,  or  Highland  Light  Infantry, 

Slogan  or  war-cry  of  Highlanders,  i.  318. 

Royal    Highland  Emigrant  Regiment,    or 

fonneriy  73rd,   Lord    Macleod's    High- 

Sobral, battle  of,  in  1810  (71st),  a  493. 

Old   S4th,    ii.     565;    Flora   Macdonald's 

landers,  their   history,  ii.  479-619;    for 

Somerled,  Thane  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles, 

husband  in  it,  704  (note). 

details  of  which  see— 

his  origin,  ii,  132;  peace  concluded  with 

Royalists  and  Covenanters,  treaty  between. 

Ch.    I.  1777-1318,  479  to  504. 

hun  in  1153  A.D.— foimed  an  epoch  in  the 

i.  258;  and  General  LesUe,  agreement 

11.  1818-1874,  604  to  519. 

dating  of  Scottish  charters,  i.  59. 

between,  285;  condemnation  of  at  Perth, 

Plate  of  colonels  of  the  71st  and  72nd, 

Songs,  Jacobite  and  Whig,  their  compara- 

237; levy  of  men  for,  257;  surprised  at 

ii.  479. 

tive  merits,  1.  770;  titles  of  some,  with 

Balveny,  263. 

Seventy-First,  Old,  u.  465. 

specimens,  771. 

Royal  Ribbon,  the,  L  169. 

Seventy-Second,  or  Duke  of  Albany's  Own 

Spem    successus    allt     ("Success    fosters 

"  Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch,"  written  by 

Highlanders,  formerly  the  78th  or  Sea- 

hope "),  the  Ross  motto,  a  235. 

Mrs  Grant  of  Carron,  ii.  265. 

forth's   Highlanders,    their    history,  ii. 

Spottiswood,  Su-  Robert,  his  trial— his  high 

Russell,  Dr,  his  account  of  the  battle  of 

524-561;  for  detaUs  of  which  see— 

character-his  execution,  L  241-243. 

Ch.     I.  1778-1840,  524  to  643. 

Sprot,  Lieut-Colonel,  91st,  a  750-762. 

Russia,  expedition  against  (1854),  ii.  546 

II.  1841-1873,  643  to  661. 

S'rioghal  mo  dhream  ("Royal  is  my  race"), 

the  Emperor  Alexander's  curiosity  about 

Succession  list  of  colonels,  field  and  staff- 

scroll  motto  of  the  Macgregors,  ii.  243. 

the  Highland  soldiers,  708. 

offlcers,  &c.,  662 ;  map  of  Kaffraria,  5G4. 

Ruthven  Castle,  i.    104;    besieged,    107; 

Plate  of  colonels  of  the  71st  and  72nd, 

chief    of    the   forces   in   Great    Britain 

taken    by   LesUe,   252;   taken  by   Mac- 

iL 479. 

kenzie  \if  Pluscardine,262;  besieged  by 

Seventy-Third  Regiment  (the  present),  for- 

"  Stand  sure,"  motto  of  Clan  Grant,  11.  260. 

Dundee,  358. 

meriy  the  second  battalion  of  the  42nd, 
history  of,  a  566. 

Stewarts,   origin    of    the    family,   a    297; 
various  branches  of,  299. 

Seventy-Fourth  Highlanders,  their  history. 

Stewart  of  BaUochin  takes  possession   of 

(79th),  702. 

ii.  671-613;  for  detaUs,  se«— 

Blaa  Castle  (1689),  t.  366. 

San  Sebastian,  assault  of,  u.  386,  688. 

Ch.  I.  1787-1846,  571  to  592. 

Stewait,  Robert,  a  CathoUc  clergyman,  hia 

Sans  peur  ("without  fear  "),  motto  of  elan 

IL  1846-1853, 693  to606,Kafflr  War. 

feats  at  KUUecrankie,  i.  376. 

Sutherland,  ie.,  11  272. 

IIL  1853-1874,  606  to  613. 

Stewart  of   Garth's    "  MUitaiy   Sketches,' 

Savendroog,  stormed  In  1791  (71st),  u  486; 

Succession  list    of   colonels    and  fleld- 

a  322;  extracts  from,  i.  313,  324,  325; 

(72nd),  628. 

offlcers;  map  of  Kaffraria,  664. 

ancestor  in  1620  imprisoned  for  life,  325. 

Scenery,  Highland,  1.  3;  and  Introduction, 

Seventy-Fourth  Regtaient,  Old,  ii.  619. 

Stiriing,  rtew  of,  as  in   1700,  1.  616 ;  camp 

.xiii.-xxxvi. 

Seventy-Fifth,  originaUy  Highland,  now  the 

here    (1745),   530;     besieged  by  Prince 

Scone,  coronation  stone  at,  i.  49-57 ;  CHiarles 

Stirlingshire  regiment,  itshistory,ii.616; 

Charies,  G17;  Castle  of,  taken  by  Monk, 

IL  crowned  at,  288. 

engaged  in  Kafflrwar(1835),  535;  guards 

290;  bridge  of,  Argjle  lakes  possession 

Scotland,  invasion  of,  by  Agrieola,  1.  6; 

the  Alum  Bagh  (1857),  616. 

of,  459;    Cumberiand's  troops  detained 

state  of,  after  departure  of  the  Romans, 

Seventy-Sixth  Regiment,  Old,  a  520. 

at,  636. 

33;    Anglo-Saxon  colonisation  of,  56; 

Seventy-Seventh    Highland   Regiment,    or 

Stisted,  Sir  H.  W.,  E.C.B.,  his  portrait  on 

state   of,  before   the   Restoration,    297; 

Athole     Highlanders     (1778-1783),     its 

steel,  a  766  ;  as  Lt.-col.  exchanges  from 

state  of,  after  the  death  of  Dundee,  386. 

histoiy  tiU  reduced,  ii.  522. 

7Sth  to  93rd,  687 ;  honorary  colonel  of 

Scoto-Irish  kings,  1.  34;  chronological  table 

Seventy-Seventh  Regiment,  Old,  a  453. 

93rd,  800. 

of,  from  503  to  843,  48. 

Seventy-Eighth  Highlanders,  or  Ross-shire 

Stonehenge,  view  of,  i.  36. 

Scots,  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 

Buffs,    their    history,   a    617-693,   for 

Scotland,  1.20;  in  Ireland,  33. 
11. 

details,  see- 

Strathclyde,  kingdom  of,  1.  33. 
.5  L 
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Stiathmore,  Earl  of,  Ws  death,  i.  465. 

Stuart,  General  (72nd),  his  portrait,  ii.  530 

Stnait,  James,  the  Chevalier,  steel  engrav- 
ing of,  L  469. 

Stuart,  Sobieski,  and  Charles  Edward,  their 
pretensions  and  visit  to  Scotland,  i. 

Stuarts,  Tire,  monument   to   them    : 
Peter's,  Rome,  by  Canova,  i.  760 ;  their 
descendants.  761. 

Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders,  i.  303-307 

Sutherland,  Clan,  their  history,  crest,  arms. 


Tacitus,  i.  17;  his  account  of  clans,  iL  116 

Tacksmen,  their  interest  in  the  land,  iL  34. 

Talavera,  the  battle  (1809)  (91st),  iL  728. 

Tanistry  and  gavel,  their  effects,  ii.  122. 

Tantallon,  Castle  of.  Earl  of  Ross  im- 
prisoned in  it  (1429),  ii  140. 

Tartan,  antiquity  of  the,  i.  302. 

"Tartans  an'  Kilts,  an'  a',  an'  a',"  their 
popularity  since  1732,  L  761,  766. 

Taymoutli,  the  Black  Book  of,  ii.  186. 

Test,  the,  of  the  Cameronians,  i.  336;  refusal 
of  Scottish  Parliament  to  repeal,  340. 

Thackeray,  Captain,  his  assistance  in  com- 
pUing  the  history  of  the  74th  (note),  ii. 


696. 

Thane  or  Maor,  his  status,  IL  117. 
Thirlage,  its  grievous  nature,  it  6. 
Thortinn  (and  Soraereld),  origin  of,  Ii. 
Ticonderoga,  plan  of  siege  (1708),  ii.  SI 
Timor  onmis  abesto  ("  All  fear  be  gon 

motto  of  the  Macnabs,  Ac,  ii.  258. 
lippermuir,  battle  of,  i.  184,  185. 
Tippoo    Sultan,   his  desperate  attack 
Baird,  iL  481;    war  with  him  in  I 
526 ;  defeated,  672 ;  sues  for  peace, 
Tocqu(5'3  portrait  of  Prince  Charles,  L 
Torquil,  Siol,  their  disastrous  history,  ii  194. 
Torres  Vedras,  the  lines  of,  iL  579. 
Toshach,  captain  of  a  clan,  i.  6:  a  117. 
"Touch  not  the   cat,  but  a  glove,"   the 

Mackintosh  motto,  iL  201. 
Toulouse,  the  battle  of,  in  1814  (42nd),  iL 
380;    (71st),  501:    (74th).  590;    (79th), 
704,  705:   (91st),  730;   (92nd),  762. 
Tieachery,  Highland  detestation  of,  L  325. 
Trench,  Lt.-CoL  (74th),  Sir  R.  Le  Peer,  por- 
trait, IL  583 ;  mentioned  by  Brisbane,  587. 
Trincomalee,  siege  of,  ii  531. 
Triple  Alliance  (1717)  guarantee  the  Pro- 
testant succession  to  England,  i.  481. 
Trowis,  truis,  or  truisli.  Highland  breeches, 

i.300,  3S9,  330. 
TulUbardine,  Marquis  of,  with  500  Athole 
men  joins  Mar  0715),  L  436 ;  attainted, 
478;  escapes  to  France,  483;  accom- 
panies Prince  Charles  in  his  invasion 
scheme  (1745),  512;  his  eagle  omen, 
514;  unfurls  the  standard  of  Prince 
Charies,  523;  seizes  Blair  Castle,  534; 
his  command  in  the  invasion  of  England 
1745,  587 ;  death  in  the  Tower,  723. 
rulhebardine,  speech  of,  at  the  Committee 

of  Estates  (1646),  L  237- 
*Tullochgonini,"song  of,  its  aul 
Tunis  fortls  mihi  Deus  ("  For 

a  strong  tower"),  the  motto  of  the  Mac- 
quarries,  Ac,  ii.  262. 
Tweeddale,  2nd  Eari  of.  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  his  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  Glencoe  massacre  (1693), 
L  402;  4th  .Itarquis,  Secretary  of  .State 
for  Scotland  (1745),  627;  the  8th  Jlar- 
quis  becomes  colonel  of  the  42nd  R.  H 
(1862),  iL  426. 
Tyril  tenuere  ColonI  ("Tyrians  held  U"), 


Union,  repeal  of  the,  proposed  in  1712,  I 
424;  treaty  with  England  ratified,  414. 

"  Unite,"  the  Cameron  scroll  inotto,  iL  217. 

Urisks,  superstition  about,  L  303. 

Hrquhart  or  Urchard,  the  minor  clan,  their 
history,  arms,  crest,  and  mottoes,  iL  296. 

Urquhart  Castle,  steel  engraving  of,  ii  296. 

Vassals,  Highland,  bounty  of,  L  323. 

Vi  ant  virtute  ("  by  vigour  and  valour  "), 
arms'  motto  of  the  Cllisholra,  iL  307. 

Victoria  Cross,  recipient 


(42nd), 
680,  6S. 


423.  807;    (72 

(93rd),  791,  792,  705.    Abbreviation    V  C 

VICTORIA,  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN,  her 
popularity  and  stabiUty  in  our  attach- 
ments, L  761;  her  visit  to  Dublin  in  1849, 
IL  507;  her  Higliland  influence— how 
she  appreciates  Jacobite  songs,  L  775. 

Vhneiro,  the  battle  here  in  1808  (71st) 
"  490;  (91st)   -- 


Vincere  vel  mori 


'  To  conquer  or  die  "), 


motto  of  the  MacdougaU, 
Virtue  mine  honour,"Maclean  motto,  iL223 
Virtutis  gloria  merces  ("Glory  is  th< 
recompense  of  valour "),  the  motto  ol 
the  Robertsons,  Ac,  iL  169. 
Visions  in  the  Highlands,  L  310. 
Vitoria  or  Vittoria,  the  battle  of,  June  21. 
1813(71st),iL499;  (74th),6S5;  (92nd), 760, 
X  ea  nostra  voco  ("Those  deed^  I  scarcely 
call  our  own"),  mottoof  Campbell,  ii.  175. 
Volunteers,  associate,  their  conduct  at 
Leith  (1715),  L  443;  of  Edinburgh  meet- 
ing the  Highlanders  (1745),  643. 
Volunteers,    Mid-Lothian    Rifle,   shooting 

matches  with  the  91st  (1874),  ii.  754. 
Vulture  Feather  of  the  42nd,  iL361. 
Wade,  Gen.,  his  portrait,  L  491;  his  report 
on  the  state  of  the  Highlands,  483 ;  em- 
powered by  Government  to  summon  the 
clans  to  deliver  up  arms,  485 ;  constructs 
new  roads  in  the_  Highlands,  490;  com- 
mander of   H.M.'s  forces  in  Scotland. 
491;  sent  to  oppose  Prince  Charles,  582. 
Wages,  rate  in  the  Highlands,  ii.  28. 
Walcheren  expedition  (1809),  (42nd),  iL  380; 
(71st),    491,    (78th),    650;    (91st),    728; 
dress  of  91st  there,  731 ;   (92nd),  760. 
Wales,  Frederic,  Prince  of,  procures  the 

release  of  Flora  Macdonald,  i.  704. 
Ward-holding,  its  abolition,  i  768. 
Watch-money,  its  large  amount,  iL  2. 
Waterloo,  the   decisive  battle  here  June 
18th,  1816  (42nd),  ii.  397;  list  of  olBcers 
of  the  42nd  present  at  Quatre  Bi-as  and 
Waterloo,  397;   (71st),  502;   (70th),  706; 
(91st),   730;  Waterloo  Roll  of  91st  dis- 
covered, 749;   (92nd),  764. 
Wealth  in  the  Highlands,  L  321. 
Wedderbum,  Sir  John,  taken  prisoner  at 

CuUoden,  i  667;  executed,  731. 
Wedding  ceremonies  in  Highlands,  i  311. 
WelUngtou,  Duke  of,  special  references  to, 
in  connection  with  Highland  regiments . 
(the  42nd),  specially  mentioned  in  his 
despatch,  12th  April  1814,  about  Tou- 
louse, ii  705;  in  Waterloo  despatch  pays 
high  compliment  to ;  (the  71st)  in  des- 
patch concerning  Sobraoi  14th  Oct. 
1810,  he  particularly  mentions  the 
names  of  Lt.-Cols-  Cadogau  and  Rey- 
nell,  494 ;  (the  72nd),  he  presents  new 
colours  to  and  addresses  in  Jan.  1842, 
543;  (the  74th),  received  his  special 
thanks  for  their  services  under  his  com- 
mand at  the  taking  of  Ahmednuggur, 
Assaye,  and  Argaum,  675,  576;  his  spe- 
cial commendation  for  Rodrigo  and  Ba- 
dajoz,  531,  582  ;  In  1846  the  duke  re- 
commends to  Her  Majesty  that  the  74th 
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should  be  permitted  to  re 
pellation  .of  a  Highland 
592;  (the  78th),  thanked  In  despa'tclics 
for  it«  services  under  him  at  Ahmed- 
nuggur, Assaye,  and  Argaum,  627,  628, 
033;  complimented  and  inspected  by 
him  at  Nieuwpoort,  652 ;  (the  79th),  his 
grief  for  the  loss  of  Col.  P.  Cameron, 
and  his  high  sense  of  the  79th's  con- 
duct at  Fuentes  D'Onor,  702 ;  specially 
mentioned  in  despatch,  12th  April  1814 
about  Toulouse,  and  highly  praised  for 
Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  707;  (the 
9ist),  compliments  CoL  Douglas  at  Tou- 
louse, 730;  his  high  commendation  of 
the  gist's  conduct  in  the  meek  of  the 
"Abercrombie  Robinson,"  733;  (the 
92nd),  the  thanks  for  Touloose,  707;  in 
person  thanks  the  92nd  for  its  conduct 
at  "  Nivc,"  at  O.thes,  where  the  42nd, 
79th,  and  92nd  meet  for  the  first  time 
m  the  Peuinsula— lie  orders  them  to 
encamp  beside  each  other  for  the  night, 
762;  at  Quati-e  Bras,  personally  orders 
the  92nd  to  charge,  763;  in  person 
thanks  them  for  their  conduct  at  Water- 
loo, 766;  (the  93rd),  he  presents  with 
new  colours,  781. 
Wemyss  of  Wemyss,  Major-Gen,  1st  colonel 
of  the  93rd— his  portrait  on  steel  a  766- 
(note),  U.  777. 
Western  Islands,  boundaries  of,  i  2. 
West  Indies,  reduction  of,  in  1795,  IL  362 
Wheatley,  Lt.-Col.  (42nd),  notes  from  his 

"Memoranda,"  iL  402,  404,  432 
Whitelock's  array,  capitulation  of,  IL  488 
"  Will  God  I  shall,"  the  motto  of  the  Men- 

zies,  &C.,  iL  306. 
Wilham  III.,  his  instmctions  to  Si) 
Livingston,  i.  397 ;   Scotch  intf 
tility  to  him,  407;   his  Highland  com- 

William,  Pilnce  of  Orange,  designs  of,  L 
341;  lands  at  Torbay,  342;  reception, 
343 ;  address  from  Scottish  nobles  to,  344  ■ 
Feversham  arrested  by  —  WhitehaU 
seized.  345;  in  London— assumption  of 
Government  by,  347;  life  saved  by  Dun- 
dee—declared Kmg  of  England,  35L 

Windliam,  Lady,  she  presents  new  colours 
'-  •"     78th,  iL  692. 

Wine,  its  abundance  in  the  Highlands  in 
1745,  ii.  22. 

Wintoun,  Earl  of,  his  resolve  for  the 
Stuarts,  L449;  escapefromtheTower,477. 

Wishart,  Montrose's  affecting  parting  from' 
his  troops  (1646),  account  of  by,  i.  249. 

Witchcraft,  charges  of,  in  Scotland,  L  292. 

Wolfe,  Gen.,  his  noble  answer  to  Cumber- 
land after  CuUoden,  i  666;  forces  imder 
his  command  against  Quebec,  ii  460. 

"  Wolf  of  Badenoch,"  -Mexander,  4th  son 
of  Robert  II.— his  efflgy,  i.  68. 

Wolseley,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Garnet  J., 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  his  portrait,  IL  803;  his 
campaign  in  Ashantee,  803-807. 
Worcester,  battle  of  (1651)  —  flight  of 
Charles  II.  from,  I.  289;  the  Macleods 
at  this  battle,  iL  195. 
Wright,  CoL  E.  W.  C,  C.B.  (91st),  engrav- 
ing of  tablet  to  his  memory,  ii.  742. 
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